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THE 

HISTORY 

OF THE 

WORLD- 

Intreating of the 

Times from the Birth 9/Abraham, to the De- 
Jlrudion of the Temple of Solomon. 


The SECOND BOOK. 


C H A P. I. 

Of the 'Time of the Birth of Abraham : And of the ufe of this 
Quejlion y for the ordering of the Story of the A (Tyrian Empire, 


Sect. I. 

Of fome of the fucceffors of Semiramis : 'with a brief tranfition to the qucjlion , about 

the time of the birth of Abraham. 

F T E R the death of Semiramis , Ni- but that he added fumptuofity, invented jewels of 
nias or Zameis fucceeded her in the gold and (lone, and fome engines for the war: I 
empire, on whom Berofus Annia- will for this prefent pafs them over, and a while 
nus bellows the conqueft of Batlria, follow Abraham , whofe ways are warrantable (till 
and the overthrow of Zoroajler we meet thefe AJfyrians again in this llory) by whom, 
contrary to Diodorus , JuJlin, Oro~ and by whofe iffues we (hall beft give date to the kings 
ft us, and all other approved writers, of Babylon : Abraham living at once with Ninas, 
For Ninias being efteemed no man of war at all, Ninias , Semiramis , Arias , Aralius , and Xerxes or 
but altogether feminine, and fubje<fled to eafe and Balanius. For otherwife, if we feek to prove things 
delicacy, there is no probability in that opinion, certain by the uncertain, and judge of thofe times. 
Now becaufe there was nothing performed by this which the feriptures fet us down without error, by 
Ninias of any moment, other than that out of jealou- the reigns of the Affyrian princes, we lhall but patch 
fy he every year changed his provincial governours, up the llory at adventure, and leave it in die fame 
and built colleges for the Chaldean priells, his allro- confufion, in which to this day it hath remained, 
nomers: nor by Arias his lucceffor, whom Suidas For where the feriptures do not help us (as Plut. in 
calleth Tbaras \ but that he reduced again the Bac- Thefeo) Mirum non efl in rebus antiquis hijloriam 
srians and Cafpians , revolted (as it feemeth) in Ni- non conftare: No marvel if then in things very an- 
nias\ time : nor of Aralius, the fucceffor of Arias, cient, hillory want affurance. 

The 
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124 *The History 

The better therefore to find out, in what age of 
the world, and how long thefe AJfyrian kings reign¬ 
ed, as alfo for other good caules, we mull firft af- 
fure the time of Abraham's birth, and in what year 
the lame happened after the flood. Now fince all 
agree, that the forty-third year of Ninus was the 
birth year of Abraham \ by proving directly out 
of the feriptures, in what year after the flood the 
birth of Abraham happened, we lhall thereby fet 
all the reft in fquare and order. But of this time 
there is much jangling between thofe chronologers, 
which follow the Hebrew account, and others : the 
mod part make 292 or 293 years •, others 352 
years between Abraham' s birth and the flood ; a mat¬ 
ter often difputed, but never concluded. 

Archilochus de temporibus (as we find him in An- 
nius) makes but 2 50 years from the flood to Ninus: 
then feeing that Abraham was born in the forty- 
third year of Ninus , according to Eufebius and 
St. Augujline , it followeth by the addition of thofe 
two numbers, that the year of Abraham's birth was 
in the year after the flood 293, or, asthemoftpart 
of all chronologers gather, the year 292. 

.Now, fince I do here enter into that never-re- 
folved queftion, and labyrinth of times, it behov- 
edi me to give reafon for my own opinion : and with 
fo much the greater care and circumfpeCfion, be- 
caufc I walk afide, and in a way apart from the 
multitude; yet not alone, and without companions, 
tho’ the fewer in number : with whom I rather 
chufe to endure the wounds of thofe darts, which 
envy cafteth at novelty, than to go on fafely and 
fleepily in the eafv ways of ancient miftakings : 
feeing to be learned in many errors, or to be igno¬ 
rant in all tilings, hadi little diverfity. 

Sect. II. 

A propofal of reafons or arguments, that are brought 
to prove Abraham was born in the year 292 
after the flood*, and not in the year 352. 

T HOSE which feeek to prove this account of 
292 years, between the general flood and 
Abraham' s birth, ground themfelves, firft on thelc 
words of die feripture. So Terah lived 70 years, 
and begat Abraham, Nahor , and Haran : 2dly, 
Upon the opinion of Jofephus, St. Augujline, Be da, 
Iftdore, and many of the ancient Hebrews before 
them : authorities (while they are (lightly look’d 
over) teeming of great weight. 

From the place of feripture laft remembred, the 
latter chronologers gather thefe arguments. Firft, 
Out of the words as they lie; that Ter ah at 70 
years begat Abraham, Nahor and Haran: and that 
Abraham being the firft named, Abraham being the 
worthieft, Abraham being the fon of the promile, 
ought in this refpeCt to be accounted the eldeft fon 
of Ter ah, and fo necefiarily bom in the fevendeth 
year of his life. Secondly, It was of Abraham that 
Mofes had refpeCt, in whom the Church of God was 
continued, who was heir of the blefling; and not 
of Nahor and Haran : For the fcope of this chapter 
was to fet down the genealogy of Chrift, from 
Adam to Abraham, without all regard of Nahor 
and Haran. 

It is thirdly objcCted, That if Abraham were not 
the eldeft fon, then there can be no Certainty of his 
age, and fo are all future times made doubtful. For 
it cannot then be proved, that Abraham was born 
more afluredly in the 130th year of Ter ah's age, than 
in the year 131, 132, &c. Mofes having no-where 
fet down precifcly that Abraham went into Canaan 
that very year in which his father died. 

■ « Heb. it.*. * At 


rf the World. _Book II. 

Fourthly, It is thought improbable, that Terab 
begat Abraham at 130 years, feeing Abraham him- 
felf thought it a wonder to be made a father at 
100 years. 

Sect. III. 

The anfwer to one of the objections propofed,/hewing 
that Abraham made but one journey out of Me- 
fopotamia into Canaan: and that, after his father's 
death. 

T O anfwer all which objections it is veryeafy, 
the way being prepared thereto by divers 
learned divines long fince, and to which I will add 
fomewhatof my own, according to the fmall talent 
which God hath given me. Now forafmuch as 
the ftate of the queftion cannot well be fcanned, 
unlefs the time of Abraham's journey into Canaan 
be firft confidered of; before I defeend unto the 
particular examination of thefe arguments, I will 
make bold with order and method lo far, as to fearcli 
into a ftrange tradition concerning his travels, that 
ferveth as a ground for this opinion, and a bul¬ 
wark againft all that can be faid to the contrary. 

But it is conceived that Abraham made two jour- 
nies into Canaan : the latter after his father’s death, 
the former prelently upon his calling, which he 
performed without all delay, not ftaying for his fa¬ 
ther’s death at Haran : a conjecture drawn from a 
place in the epiftle to the Hebrews ; where it is 
written, * By faith Abraham , when he was called , 
obeyed God, to go into a place, which he jhould af¬ 
terwards receive for an inheritance: and be went 
out not knowing whither he went. Thisfuppofition 
(if it be granted) ferves very well to uphold the 
opinion, that can ill Hand without it. Let us 
therefore fee whether we may give credit to the fup- 
pofition it fclf. 

Surely that Abraham firft departed Cbarran or 
Haran alter the death of Ter ah his father, the 
fame is proved, without the admiflion of any dif- 
tinCtion, by thefe words of St. Stephen : h And after 
bis father was dead, God brought him into this land, 
where ye now dwell, that was out of Haran into 
Canaan. Againft which place, fo direCt and plain, 
what force hath any man’s fancy or fuppofirion, per- 
fuading that Abraham made two journics into Ca¬ 
naan ; one before Terah's death, and another after, 
no fuch thing being found in the feriptures, nor any 
circumftance, probability, or reafon to induce it ? 
For if any man out of this place before allcdg’d can 
pick any argument, proving, or affording any ftrong 
prefumption, that Abraham parted into c Canaan, 
and then returned unto Haran, from whence he de¬ 
parted a fecond time : then I think it reafon, that 
he be believed irt the reft. But that he performed 
the commandment of God after his father’s death, 
leaving Ur and Haran for Canaan, it is as true as 
the feriptures themfelves are true. For after bis 
father was dead, faith the martyr Stephen, God 
brought him into this land. And, as Beza noteth, 
if Abraham made a double journey into Canaan, 
then muft it be inferred, that Mofes omitted the oDe, 
and Stephen afterwards remembred the other: and 
whence had Stephen, faith Beza, the knowledge ol 
Abraham's coming into Canaan , but out of Mofes ? 
For if Stephen had fpoken any thing of thofe times, 
differing from Mofes, he had'offered the Jews his 
adverfaries too great an occafion both of fcandali- 
zing himfelf and the gofpel of Chrift. Indeed we 
lhall find fmall reafon to make us think that Abra¬ 
ham palled and repafled thofe ways, more often than 
he was enforced fo to do, if we confider, tint he 

af . 4 <'Heb. tr. t " 
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had no other guide or comforter in this long and 
wearifome journey, than the ftrength of his faith in 
God’s promife : in which if any tiling would have 
brought him to defpair, he had more caufe than 
ever man had to fall into it. For he came into a re¬ 
gion of ftrong and ftubborn nations: a nation of va¬ 
liant and refolved idolaters: He was befieged with 
famine at his firft arrival, and driven to fly into £- 
gypt for relief. His wife was old, and he had no 
Ion to inherit the promife. And when God had 
given him Ifaac , he commanded him to offer him 
up to himfelf for facrifice: all which difeomforts he 
patiently and conftantly underwent. 

Secondly, Let us confider the ways themfelves, 
which Abraham had to pafs over, the lengdi where¬ 
of was 300 Englijh miles: and thro’ countries of 
which he had no manner of experience. He was 
to tranfport himfelf over the great river of Euphrates, 
to travel thro’ the dangerous and barren defarts of 
Palmyrena, and to climb over the great and high 
mountains of Libanus, Hermon or Gilead: and 
whether thefe were eafy walks for Abraham to 
march twice over, containing, as aforefaid, 300 
miles in length, let every reafonable man judge. 
For if he travelled it twice, then was his journey 
in all 1800 miles from Ur to Haran: and from 
Hat an twice into Canaan. But were there no other 
argument to difprove this fancy, the manner of 
Abraham' s departing from Haran hath more proof, 
that he had not Animum revertend't, not any thought 
of looking backward, than any man’s bare conjecture, 
be he of what antiquity or authority foever. For 
thus it is written of him: » Then Abraham took 
Sarah his wife, and Lot bis brother's fon, and aH 
their fubjlance that they poffef'd, and the fouls that 
they had gotten in Haran : and they departed to gtt 
to the land of Canaan, and to the land of Canaan 
they came. Now if Abraham brought all with him 
that was dear unto him •, his wife and kinfmen, 
and their goods •, it is not probable, that he meant 
to walk it back again for his plcafure, in fo warm, 
dangerous, and barren a country as that was : or if 
he could have been thereto moved, it is more like¬ 
ly that he would have then returned, when he was 
yet unfettled, and prefs’d with extreme famine at 
his firft arrival. For had his father been then alive, 
he might have hoped from him to receive more 
allured comfort and relief, than among the Egyp¬ 
tians, to whom he was a mere ftranger both in 
religion and nation. 

What the caule might be of Abraham's return 
to Haran , as I will not enquire of them, that with¬ 
out warrant from the feriptures have fent him back 
thither, about the time of his father’s death: fo they 
perhaps, if they were urged, could fay little elfe, 
than that without fuch a fecond voyage their opi¬ 
nion were not maintainable. One thing in good 
reafon they lhould do well to make plain, if it be 
not over-troublefome. They fay, that Abraham 
*as in Haran at his father’s death, or fome time 
after, being then by their account 135 years old, 
or a little more. How then did it happen, that he 
left quite undone the bufinefs, which, as we read, 
was within four or five years after that time his 
greateft, or (as may feem) his only care ? Did not 
he b bind with a very folemn oath his principal fer- 
va nt, in whom he repofed molt confidence, to 
travel into thofe parts, and feck out a wife for Ifaac 
his fon ? and doth it not appear by all circumftan- 
ces, that neither he nor his lervant were fo well ac¬ 
quainted in Mefopotamia , that they could particu¬ 
larly deftgn any one woman, as a fit match for 
Ifaac ? Surely if Abraham had been there in perfon 

^Gcn. i2. b Gen. 24. e Gen. 24. 35, 36, &C. 

1 Kings 14. 2;. xnJ 2 K’ng? 23. 29. 

No. 8. 


fo lately, as within four or five years before, he 
would not have forgotten a matter of fuch impor¬ 
tance ; but would have trufted his own judgment, 
in chufing a woman, fit lor her piety, virtue, and 
other defirable qualities, to be link’d in marriage 
with his only fon, who was then 35 years old, be¬ 
fore wiiich age mod of the patriarchs after the flood 
had begotten children, rather than have left all at ran¬ 
dom to the confideration of a fcrvant,that neither knew 
any, nor was known of any in that country. But let it 
be fuppofed (if it may be believed) that cither A- 
braham forgot his bufinefs when he was there, or 
that fomewhat happened which no man can devife. 
What might be the reafon, that £ Abraham's man, 
in doing his mailer’s errand, was fain to lay open 
the whole ftory of his mafter’s profperity, telling 
it as news, that Sarah had born to him a fon in her 
old age ? If Abraham himfelf, a more certain au¬ 
thor, had fo lately been among them, would not 
all this have been an idle tale ? It were needlefs to 
Hand long upon a thing fo evident. Whether it 
were lawful lor Abraham to have returned back td 
Haran , would perhaps be a queftion hardly an- 
fwerable : confidering how averfe he was from per¬ 
mitting his fon to be carried thither, even tho* a 
wife of his own kindred could not have been ob¬ 
tained without his perfonal prefence. d Jacob in¬ 
deed was fent thither by his parents, to take a wife 
of his own lineage •, not without God’s fpecial 
approbation, by whofe * blefling heprofpered in that 
journey : yet he lived there as a fervant ; fuffered 
many injuries •, and finally was driven to convey 
himfelf away from thence by flight. For altho* it 
be not a fentence written, yet out of all written ex¬ 
amples it may be obferved, that God alloweth not 
in his fervants any defire of returning to the place, 
from whence he hath taken and tranfplanted them. 
That brief faying. Remember Lot's wife , contains 
much matter. Let us but confider Mefopotamia, 
from whence Abraham was taken, and Egypt out 
of which the whole nation of the Ifraelites was de¬ 
livered : we fhall find, that no blefling ifiiied from 
either of them, to the poflerity of the Hebrews . 
When { IIezekiah was vifited with an honourable 
embafly from Babel, it feems that he conceived 
great pleafure in his mind, and thought it a piece 
of his profperity; but the prophecy which there¬ 
upon he heard by I fat ah, made him to know, that 
the counfel of God was not agreeable to fuch 
thoughts : which more plainly appeared in a fol¬ 
lowing generation, when by the waters of Babylon 
they fat down and wept. Concerning Egypt we read, 
that s Sefac and Neco kings of Egypt brought Ca¬ 
lamity upon Ifrael: alfo that their confidence in the 
Egyptian fuccours was the caufe of their deft rueft ion. 
Where they were forbidden to return into Egypt , I 
do not remember, nor can readily find ; but it is 
found in Deuteronomy xvii. 16. that God had faid; 
They fsould no more return that way ; which is 
given, as the reafon, why their king might not 
caufe the people to return to Egypt , for the multi¬ 
plying of his horfes. Whether the Lord had laid 
any fuch injunction upon Abraham of not return¬ 
ing to Mefopotamia, I cannbt fay; many things do 
argue it probably : that he never did return,' allcir- 
cumftances do (to my underftanding) both ftrongly 
and neceflarily conclude. 

But becaufethis double paflage of Abraham is but 
an imagination: and that imaginations of men are ra • 
ther valuable among children, than that they can 
perfuade thofe of judgment or underftanding: I take 
it fufficient, that St. Stephen hath direCtly taught us, 
that Abraham left Haran, his father being dead. 

Gen. tty. 6, 8. « Gen. 28. f 2 Kings jo. * P&l- 
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And for the reft, when they fhew any one feripture 
to prove it, I will believe as they do. For all the 
travels of Abraham are precifely fet down in the 
feriptures: as firft from Ur or Camerina in Chaldea, 
to Haran or Chart an: and then from Haran (after 
his father’s death) to Sicbem ; from Sicbem he re¬ 
moved to a mountain between Bethel and Hat: 
thence into Egypt : from Egypt he returned thither 
again, where Lot and he parted, becaufe their flocks 
and herds of cattle were more than could be fed in. 
that part: from thence the fecond time he removed 
to Mamre , near Hebron : and thence having purfued 
Atttraphel , and refeued Lot., he after inhabited at 
Gerar , in the border of Idumea , under Abimilecb: 
and after near unto it at Berfabe , at which time he 
was ready to offer up his fon Ifaac on the mountain 
Moriah. But this fiction of his retreat to Haran 
or Chart an, appeareth not in any one ftory, either di¬ 
vine or human. Now if it may be fuppofed, that 
Abraham had made any former journey into Canaan , 
as Levita in his Cabala hath feigned, it fhouid in 
reafon be therewithal believed, that he would in 
thofe his firft travels have provided himfelf of fome 
certain feat, or place of abiding: and not have come 
a fecond time, with his wife, kinfmen, family, 
gopds and catde, not knowing whereon to reft him¬ 
felf. But Abraham , when he came from Cbarran , 
pafs’d thro’ the north part of Canaan, thence to 
* Sicbtm , and the plain of Moriah : where finding 
no place to inhabit, he departed thence to Bethel 
W& Hat: and lb from nation to nation, to dilco- 
yer and find out fbme fit habitation: from whence 
again, as it is written in Genefts xi. He went forth , 
going and journeying towards the foutb , and always 
unfettled. By occafion of whicli wandring to and 
fro, fome lay, the Egyptians gave him and liis the 
name of Hebrni. b further, to prove that he had 
not formerly been in the country, we may note, 
that ere he came to Bethel and Hai, and at his firft 
entrance into Canaan, God appeared unto him, fay¬ 
ing, Unto thy feed will I give this land, fhewing 
it him as unto a ftrangcr therein, and as a land to 
him unknown. For Abraham, without any other 
provident care for himfelf, believed in the word of 
the living God : neither fending before, nor com¬ 
ing firft todifeover it; but being arrived he receiv¬ 
ed a fecond promife from God, that he would give 
thofe countries unto him and his feed to inhabit and 
inherit. 

Laftly, What fhouid move any man to think, 
that Mofes would have omitted any fuch double 
journey of Abraham's , feeing he fetteth down all 
his paflages elfewhere, long and fhort ? As when 
he moved from Sicbem, and feated between Hai 
and Bethel , the diftance being but twenty miles: 
qnd when he moved thence to the valley of Mamre , 
being but twenty-four miles *, and when he left 
Mamre, and fat down at Gerar, being lefs than 
fix miles •, no, Mofes pafs’d over all the times of 
the firft age with die greater brevity, to haften him 
to the ftory of Abraham: fhutting up all between 
the creation and the flood in fix chapters ; which 
age lafted 1656 years : but he beftowtth on the fto¬ 
ry of Abraham fourteen chapters, beginning with 
his birth in the eleventh, and ending with his death 
in the five and twentieth •, and this time endured 
but 175 years. It hath therefore no face of truth, 
that Mofes forgot or neglcfled any thing concern¬ 
ing Abraham's travels, or other attions : or that 
he would fet down thofe fmall removes of five miles, 
and omit thofe of three hundred. For fuch a 
journey in going and coming would have mini- 

* Gen 126. * Mont, Caleb. « Origen. bo mil. 11. in 


ftred fame variety of matter, or accident, worthy 
the inferting and adding to Abraham's ftory. 

Sect. IV. 

The anfwer to anotlxr of the objections propofed, 
fhewing that it was not unlikely , that Terah 
fhouid beget Abraham in his 130/A year. 

N O W touching the objection, where it is laid, 
that it was very unlikely that Terah fhouid 
beget Abraham in his 130th year, feeing Abraham 
himfelf thought k a wonder to have a fon at an 
hundred : this is hardly worth the anfwering. This 
wonder is indeed mifeaft, and miftaken; Abraham 
having refpeCt only to Sarah his wile, when he 
fpake of their many years. For when the angel laid 
unto Abraham in his tent door at Mamre ; Lo, 
Sarah thy wife fhall have a fon, it followeth in the 
next verfe, Now Abraham and Sarah were old and 
ftricken in age, and it ctafed to be with Sat ah after 
the manner of women: therefore Sarah laughed , See. 

So then, in that it is faid it ctafed to be with 
Sarah after the manner of women, it appeareth 
that the wonder was wrought on her, and not on 
Abraham. For Abraham by his fecond wife Ketu- 
rah had many fons after Sarah's death, as Zimron, 
Jockfban, Medan , Midian , Jfbback and Shuab : 
and the deleft of thefe was born 37 years after Ifaac; 
and the youngeft 40 years after. What ftrangenefs 
then, that Terah being 130 years old fhouid beget 
Abraham, will they fay, may be gathered from' 
this fuppofed defpair of Abraham at 100 years? For 
Sarah died in tne year of the world 2145, and 
Ifaac was born in the year 2109, and Abraham did 
not marry c Keturab till Sarah was buried. So if 
yyt deduct the number of 2109 out of 2145, there 
remaineth 3 6 -, and therefore if Abraham begat five 
fbns 36 years after this fuppofed wonder, and when 
Abraham was 137 years old ; it is not ftrange, that 
his father Terah fhouid beget Abraham at 130. And 
if Boaz , Obed and Jeffe, who lived fo many years 
and ages after Abraham, begat fons at 100 years, 
or near it, it cannot be marvelled at, that Terah 
begat Abraham at 130, and Abraham odiers at the 
fame age, and feven years after. 

Sect. V. 

The anfwer to two more of the objections : fhewing 
that we may have certainty of Abraham’; age 
from the feripture , tho' we make not Abraham 
the eldeft fon : and that there was great caufe , 
why in the Jlory of Abraliam his two bretlnen 
fhouid be refptEled. 

I T followeth now to fpeak fomething to the ob¬ 
jection, which brings Abraham's age altogether 
in doubt, except we allow him to be the eldeft fon 
of Terah, and born when Terah was 70 years old. 
For Abraham's age being made uncertain, all fuc- 
ceeding times are thereby without any perfect rule 
or knowledge. 

But this propofition. That we cannot be certain 
of Abraham's age, unlefs we make him the eldeft 
fon, is falfe. For it is plain in the feriptures, that 
when Terah was 205, which was the year of his 
death, then was Abraham 75. And if you ask, 
how I can judge of times, either preceding or fuc- 
ceeeding, by knowing that Abraham departed Ha - 
ran at that age: I anfwer, that St. Stephen hath told 
us, that Abraham's departure followed the death 
of his father Terah: and Terah died at 205 ; fo as the 
75th year of Abraham was the 205th year of Terah : 

Gen. Aug de Civit. Dei, 1 . 16 c. 34. Cajctan. & lVrcr. in G«*n. 
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which known, there- can be no error in the account 
of umes fucceeding. Now to come to the objection, 
where it is faid. That Mofes had no refpect unto 
stacker and Haran , becaufe they were out of the 
Church, but to Abraham only, with whom God 
eftabJiihed the covenant, and of whom Chrift de¬ 
fended according to the flefh, &c. I anfwer, that 
Mofes , for many great and necefliiry caufes, had rc- 
foe« 5 t ojf Nacbor and Haran. For the fucceflion of 
God’s Church is not witnefled by Abraham alone, 
but by the ifliies of Nahor and Haran , were they 
idolators or odierwife. For Nahor was the father 
of Betbuel and Betbuel of Rebecca the mother of If- 
ratl: and Haran was the parent of Lot, Borah , 
and Milcah: and Sarah was mother to Ifaac, and 
grandmother to Jacob : Milcah alfo die wife of 
Nahor ,. and mother of Betbuel , was Jacob' s great 
grandmother; and die age ot Sarah the daughter 
of Haran is especially noted, in that it pleafed God 
to give her a fon at 90 years, and when by na¬ 
ture fhc'could not have conceived. And therefore, 
tho’ it were not in regard of themfelves, yet becaufe 
hoth Nahor and Abraham married the daughters of 
their brother Haran ■, and becaufe Jfaac married 
Rebecca the grandchild of Nahor •, and Jacob Leah 
and Rachel, the daughters of Laban , the grandchild 
alfo of Nahor i it wa$ not Superfluous in Mofes to 
give light of thefe men’s times and ages. And dto’ 
fcmetimes they worftiipped ftrange Gods, -as it is 
JoJbua spe iv. 2. yet I-lee no caule to think, diax 
they fill continued idolaters. For they believed 
ana obeyed the calling of Abraham , leaving dieir 
natural country, and city of Ur in Chaldea , as A- 
brabavt did, and removed thence ajl, except Haran, 
who died before his father Ter ah, ere they left Chal- 
dea but Lot, his Ion, followed Abraham in Ca¬ 
naan *, and Sarah, the lifter of Lot , Abraham mar¬ 
ried. Nahor alfo, who remained ox Charran, gave 
his fons daughters to Ifaac and Jacob, his owp 
kinfmen; he himfelf having alfo married in his 
own family ; not thinking it pleaftng unto God to 
mix themfelves with ftrangers and idolaters. And 
that thefe men at length believed in die Got! of Ar 
brabam, it can no way be doubted. For when La¬ 
ban had feen the fervant of Abraham Handing at 
the well befide Chart an, he invited him to his fa¬ 
ther’s houfe in this manner •, * Come in thou blejfed of 
Jehovah, &c. And when this fervant of Abraham'% 
demanded an anfwer as touching Rebecca, then an- 
fwered Laban and Betbuel , and laid ; b This thing 
is proceeded of Jehovah j meaning that it was the 
will of the true God it Ihould be fo ; wherein he 
acknowledged God’s providence. Likewile in the 
following verfe it is written ; Take, go, that jhe 
may be thy wafer's Jon's wife, even as Jehovah 
hath faid. This their often uflng of the name of 
Jehovah, which is the proper name of the true God, 
is a fign that they had die knowledge of him. 

Now altho’ it be the opinion ol St. Cbryfojlom, 
and fome later writers, as Cajetan Ole after, Mufcu- 
lus, Calvin, Mercer, and others, that Laban was 
an idolater, becaufe he retained certain idols or 
houlhold gods, which Rachel Hole from him •, yet 
that he believed in the true God, it cannot be de¬ 
nied. For he acknowledged! the God of Abraham , 
and ot Nahor, and lie called Abraham's fervant, 
blefled ot Jehovah, as atorefaid. So as lor my 
felt, I dare not avow, that thefe men were out of 
the church, who lure I am were not out of die 
faith. 


Sect, VI. 

That the naming of A bra-ham fitji of the three 
brethren, Gen. xi. 26. doth not prove that he 
■ was the tide ft : together with divers tea fons pro- 
- 'ring that Abraham was not the eldefl fon of 
' Terah, 

T O die main objection, which I anfwer laft, be¬ 
caufe it feemeth of moft ftrength, by which, 
thofc that ftrive to fhorten the times, endeavour to 
prove, that Abraham was the cldeft fon of Terab, 
and born in die 70th year of Ter ah's life: ground¬ 
ing themfelves firft and chiefly on this place of the 
feripture, c And Terab lived 70 years, and begat 
Abraham, Nahor and Haran: To this 1 fay, that 
altho’ Abraham in this verfe be firft named, yet 
the feme is no proof at all that he was the eldeft 
and firft-born fon of Ter ah. For it is no neceflary 
confequence, that the firft named in fcriptures was 
therefore eldeft in blood and birth, neither doth it 
appear that it pleafed God to make efpecial choice 
of the firft fons in nature and dme: for Seth was 
not the firft-born of Adam , nor Ifaac of Abrnbam, 
nor Jacob of Ifaac , nor Judah and Joftpb of Jtu- 
cob, nor David the eldeft fon of JeJfe, nor Solomon 
of David, as is formerly remembred. . 

; But it is written of Noah ; Noah was five bun* 
di ed years old, and Noah begat Sbem, Ham and Jo* 
pbet fhewing that at the 500th year of his age he 
began to get die firft of thofe three fons. For ac¬ 
cording to St. Augujline, lpeaking generally, d Net 
attendendus ejl in bis or do nativitatis, fed JigniJicatio 
future dignitatis : in qua excelluit Abraham •, The 
order of nativity is not here to be refpe&ed, but 
the ftgnification of the future dignity : in which 
Abraham was preferred. And therefore as in the 
or^er of the fons of Noah, fo is it here •, where it is 
iiftdt Tb***. Terab lived 70 years and begat Abraham, 
Naispr and H a tan : For it was late ere Terab be- 
gaq to beget fons, himfelf being begotten by his 
%her Nacbor at 29, as others his anceftors were at 
30. The like alfo happened to Noah \ for where¬ 
as Adam begat Seth at 130, Enofli Kenan at 90, 
Kenan Mabalaleel at 70, Mabalaleel Jared at 60, 
Noah was yet 500 years old when he began to be¬ 
get the firft of his three fons as aforefeid. And 
St. Auguflint in the place before-cited, rather in- 
clineth to the opinion that Abraham was the young - 
eft of Ter ah's fons, than otherwife : tho* for his ex¬ 
cellency he was worthily named firft. His own 
words are thefe : Fieri enim potuit ut pofterior Jit 
generatus Abraham : fed merito excellenthe , qua in 
feripturis valde commendaiur , prior fuerit nomina- 
tus. It might be, faith he, that Abraham was be¬ 
gotten later ; but was firft named in regard of his 
excellency, for which in feripture he is much com¬ 
mended. So as the naming firft or laft, proveth 
nothing who was firft or laft bom : either in thofc 
ifliies of Noah or in thefe of Terab : neither hath 
God any refpe& ot the eldeft in nature, as touch¬ 
ing his election or fpiritual blefling : for Mofes nam- 
eth firft the children of the promife, and the eldeft 
and firft in God’s favour. Rut as ergo vel ipfa po- 
tius elctlio divina, qua comitem fecum trahxt pieta- 
tem, Dei timorem, primas partes dat Semo in libe- 
ris Noa, (J Abrabamo inliberis Thare. Piety, faith 
he, or rather divine election, which doth evermore 
draw with it, or after it piety and the fear of 
God, gave place and precedency to Sbem among 
the children o f Noah, and to Abraham among thofe 
of Thare. 

‘For the reft it is manifeft, that * Abraham entred 
Canaan in the 75th year of his age.. And it was in 
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Canaan that * Hagar bare him Ifmael, when Abra- 
bam had lived 86 years. It was at Gerar (the fouth 
border of Canaan) that Sarah bare Ifaac, when 
Abraham had confumed ioo years. It was from 
the valley of Mamrt in Canaan that Abraham rofe 
out, when he b refcued Lot and overthrew Amrapbel: 
and he had then but the age of 83 years: and it is as 
manifeft that he parted from Haran after his father 
‘Terah was dead. But if Ttrab begat Abraham at 
70 years old, then mud Abraham have been 135 
years when he firft fet his foot in Canaan: feeing 
Terah mull be dead ere he parted, and fo 70 added 
to 135, made 205, the true age of Ter ah , which 
is contrary to all thofe placds of fcripture before re- 
membred. For he entred at 75, he refcued Lot at 
83, he had Ifmael at 86, he had Jfaac at 100, pro¬ 
ved by the former places. 

Moreover, if Abraham were the eldeft fon of 
Ttrab, and bom in the 70th year of his age: then 
had Ter ah lived till Ifaac had been 35 years old, and 
Ifmael 49, both which mull then have been born in 
Mefopotamia, and therein foftcred to that age: un- 
lefs we fhould either deny credit to St. Stephen, 
who faith that Abraham departed from Mefopotamia 
after his fathers death ; or elfe give credit to the in¬ 
terpretation of Daniel Angelocrator , who in his Chro- 
nologia antoptica, faith it was about his father’s 
death: becaufe the Greek word jund may be tranf- 
lated by the Latin fub , as well as by pojl: which 
tho’ elfewhere it may be, yet cannot it be fo in this 
place. - For it were mod improperly fpoken, to 
fay that thofe things were done about Ter ah' s death, 
which were 60 years before. Wherefore, fuppofing A' 
braham to have been born in the 70th year of Ter ah, 
we mull give thofe times and places of birth, to A- 
braham's children, which no authority will warrant > 
for Abraham had no children in Ur of Chaldea , nor 
in Haran: nor in 10 years after his arrival into Ca¬ 
naan. For the year of Ter ah' s death, in which 
Abraham left Haran , was the year of the world 
2083: and the year of Ifmael' s birth was the world’s 
year 2094, which maketh 10 years difference. 
And that Ifaac was born in Canaan , and was tt> be 
offered upon the mountain Moriah therein, 39 miles 
from Berfabe ; where Abraham then inhibited: and 
that three angels flrft of all appeared to Abraham in 
the valley of Afamre , no man dOubceth. 

And therefore it cannot be that any of Abraham' s 
fons were born in Mefopotamia: nor while Ter ah 
lived: nor in lefs than 10 years after Ter ah's death: 
and then confequently was not Abraham the eldeft 
fon of Ter ah, nor born in the 70th year of Terab's 
age. 

Thirdly, Whereas c Abraham came into Canaan at 
75, if Ter ah had begotten him at 70, then had Te- 
rah lived but 145, for 70 and 75 make 145, which 
mud alfo have been the full age of Ter ah: but Te- 
rah lived 205 years ; and therefore was not Abraham 
born in the 70th year of Terab. 

Fourthly, the ages of Lot and Sarah make it ma¬ 
nifeft, that Haran was the elder, if not the eldeft 
brother of Abraham ; for Sarah or Ifcab wanted 
but 10 years of Abraham's age: Ifaac being bom 
when Abraham was 100, and Sarah 90 years old. 

It followeth then, that if Abraham had been the 
elder brother of Haran, Haran mull have begotten 
Sarah at 9 years old: for granting that Haran was 
born but one year after Abraham, and Sarah within 
; 10 years as old as Abraham, then of neceflity mull 
• Haran beget her, when he had lived but 9 years •, 
which were too ridiculous to imagine. 

And that Ifcah was Sarah, Rab. Solomon affirm¬ 
ed! both names, faith he, bearing the fame figni- 


fication; and names of principality. Again’; to 
what end was the word Ijcab or Jijhcab infertcd in 
this place, if Sarah were not meant thereby ?' for to 
fpeak of any thing fuperfluous it is not ufed in God’s 
books: and if IJcah had not belonged to the ftoryj 
it had been but an idle name to no purpofe remem- 
bred. 

Now if it had been true (as thofe of the 1 contra¬ 
ry opinion affirm) diat Mofes had no refoedtof Na- 
chor and Haran, who were notwithftanding the 
parents of Betbuel and Rebecca, the mother oflfra- 
el, and of Chrift: what regard then had Mofes of 
Ifcah in this place, were fhe not Sarah, but other- 
wife an idle name of whom there is nothing elfc firft 
or laft ? 

The age alfo of Lot difproveth the elderfhip of 
Abraham: for Lot was called an old man when A- 
braham was but 83 years: and if Lot were of a 
greater age than Abraham, and Haran were father 
to Lot, Sarah and Milcab, Abraham marrying one 
of Haran' s daughters, and Nabor the other, Sarah 
alfo being within 10 years as old as Abraham: it 
may appear to every reafonable man (not obftinate 
and prejudicate) that Haran was the eldeft fon of 
Ttrab, and not Abraham : who alfo died flrft and 
before his father left Ur in Chaldea . Alfo Lyra 
reafonethagainft the opinion of Abraham's elderfhip, 
upon the fame place of Genefes: drawing argument 
from the age of Sarah, who was but 10 years young¬ 
er than Abraham himlelf. Lyra's woras are thefe; 
Si igitur Haran fait junior ipfo Abraham , fequitur 
quod non habebat decern annos quando genuit Saram : 
imo nee otto, &c. and afterwards, & ideo melius vi¬ 
de tur dictndum, quod Abraham fuit ultimb natus de 
tribus filiis Thart, tamen nominatur primb, prop¬ 
ter ejus dignitatem : & quia ponendus crat caput Jlir - 
pis & generations fequentis: & quia prirno faila eft 
ei repromifto expreffa de Cbrifio, ficut fupra diflum 
eft de Sem , (jc. If therefore (laith Lyra) Haran was 
younger than Abraham himlelf, it followeth, that 
he was not 10 years old when he begat Sarah ; 
and therefore itfeemeth better to be faid, that Abra¬ 
ham was the laft bom of the three fons of Thare, 
neverthelefs he is named firft for his dignity, both 
becaufe he was to be ordained head of the ftock and 
generation following, and becaufe the promife of 
Chrift was firft made unto him, as before it is faid 
of Sem. 

Sect. VII. 

A conclufton of this difpute t noting the authors on 

both ftdes: with an admonition that they which 

Jborten the times make all ancient flories the more 

unprobable. 

X T therefore agreeth with the feriptures, with 
I nature, time, and reafon, that Haran was the 
eldeft fon of Terab, and not Abraham: and that 
Abraham was born in the 130th year of Terab's 
life, and not in the 70th year. For Abraham de¬ 
parting Cbarran after u Terah died, according to Sr. 
Stephen, and that journey by Abraham performed 
when he was '75 years old, thefe two numbers 
added make 205 years, the full age of Terab: 
feeing that when Ter ah died, then Abraham entred 
Canaan. For my felf, I have no other end here¬ 
in, than to manifeft the truth of the world’s ftory: 
I reverence the judgments of the fathers; but I 
know they were miltaken in particulars. St. Au* 
gufine was doubtful, and could not determine this 
controverfy. For whatfoever is borrowed from him 
out of his 16th book de Civitate Dei, c. 1 5. the 
fame may be anfwered out of himfelf in his 25th 
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qutftion upon Gen. But S:. Augufine herein follow¬ 
ed Jofcpbt is, and Ijidore: and Beda followed St. 
Atriufinc. And it was out of a foolifh pride and 
vanity, that the Hebrew and Jofepbus fought to 
make Abraham the Hrft-born : as if God had had 
re 1 peel to the deleft in nature. So did JoJ'ephus, 
together with Nicholas Damafceints (thinking there¬ 
by to glor ify die JetsiJb nation) make Abraham a 
king, inti cling Sarah by the name of queen Sarah: 
and laid that Abraham was followed with 318 cap¬ 
tains, of which every one had an infinite multitude 
under him-, trecentos 13 edodeem prefect os kabuit: 
quorum fi\ tgulis infinites multitudo parebat. And that 
Pharaoh nvading him with a great army, took from 
him his wife Sarah. Such tables argue that Jofe¬ 
pbus is not to be believed, but widi difcrcet refer- 
vations. 

This account of times, allowing no more than 
292 years from the flood to Abraham, is upheld by 
many of the Hebrews. But how Ihould wc value die 
opinion of fuch chronologers, as take Amraphel lor 
Nimrod ? Surely, if their judgment in fuch matters 
were worthy to be regarded, it would have appear¬ 
ed in fettingdown the fucceflion of die Per fears kings, 
under whom they lived, wliofe hiftory was not id 
far remote in time, as thefe antiquities, nor wanting 
the light of many good writers. Yet grofly have 
they erred therein, and fo familiar are their mifta- 
kings in all things of like nature, that we feldom 
find their opinion rehearfed without die confutation 
treading on die heels of it. They of die Roman re¬ 
ligion arc alfo generally on the fame fide: it being 
a thing ufual among diem, to maintain whatfoever 
they have been formerly known to hold and believe. 
Contrariwile, of the more ancient Tbeodoret, and 
fome following him: of later times Beroaldus , Co- 
Aoman , Peacer t Calvin , Junius , Beza t Broughton , 
JDod. Gibbons , and Moor , with divers of the Pro- 
tefiants, hold Abraham to have been born in die 
130th year of his father feral). From thefe (as in a 
cafe not concerning any point in religion) divers of 
the fame religion, and thofe neverthclels good au¬ 
thors, as Bttcbolcerus , Chitreeus , Fundius anil others, 
are veryaverfe herein, el'pecially Jofepbus Scaliger 
with his Set bus Calvifius, proclaiming Beroaldus an 
arch-hcretick in chronology, and condemning this 
opinion of his as poifonous. Contrariwile Augnfi¬ 
rms Torniclhs a prieft of the congregation of Sr. 
Pauf a judicious, diligent, and tree writer, whole 
annals are newly fee lorth, very earneftly defends 
the opinion, which I have already delivered : not 
alledging Beroaldus, nor any proteftant writer, as 
being perhaps unwilling to owe thanks to hereticks. 
For my felt', I do neither miflike the contrary opi¬ 
nion, becaufe commonly thofe ot the Romifj religi¬ 
on labour to uphold it •, nor favour this large account 
of times, becaufe many notable men of the Protc- 
ftant writers have approved it but for the truth it 
felf. To ftrengthen which, after all thefe tbrmer 
reafons, and teftimonics of fcripture, I will add thus 
much more to the reft. Firft, it is apparent to all 
men of judgment, that the bell approved hiftorians, 
divine and prophanc, labour to inveftigatc the truth 
ot tunes, thereby to approve the (lories and fore- 
pafs’d actions of the world: and not the truth of 
Jiiftories to approve die times by. Let us then make 
judgment to our felves; which of thofe two accounts 
give the bell reputation to die ftory of the feriptures; 
teaching the world’s new plantation, and the con¬ 
tinuance of God’s church : either that ot Jofepbus, 
and thofe which follow him, who make but 292 
years, or thereabouts, between the flood and birth 


of Abraham: or this other account, which makes 
352 years between die one and tnc other: the one 
taking Abraham to be the firft -born of ft.bare, in the 
70th year of his life: the other a younger fon ot 
Phare, and born when he had lived 130 years! 
And if we look over all, and do not haltiiy fadsfy 
our underftanding with the firft things ofi'ered, and 
thereby being futiated do fiothfully and drowiily fit 
down i we dull find it more agreeable rather to al¬ 
low die reckoning of the Scptuagint , who, accord¬ 
ing to fome editions, make it above 107c years be¬ 
tween the flood and Abraham's birth: than to take 
away any part of thofe 352 years given. For it we 
advifedly confider the fiate and countenance of the 
world, fuch as it was in Abraham's time, yea, be¬ 
fore Abraham was born, wc fliall find that it wrre 
very ill done of us, by following opinion without 
the guide of reulbn, to pare the times over-deeply 
between Abraham and the flood : becaufe in cutting 
them too near the quick, the reputation of the whole 
ftory might perchance bleed thereby, were not the 
teftimony of the fcripture fupream, fo as no objecti¬ 
on can approach it: and that we did not loilow 
withal this precept of St. Attgufi■ e, that wherefo- 
ever any one place in the feriptures may be concei¬ 
ved difagreeing to the whole, the fame is by igno¬ 
rance oi interpretation mifunJcrftood. For in A- 
braham's time, all the dien-known parts of the 
world were peopled: all regions and countries had 
dicir kings. Egypt had many magnificent cities: 
and fo had Paleftiua , acd all the bordering coun¬ 
tries : yea, all that part of the world brfides, as far 
as India : and thofe not built with flicks, but of 
hewen Hones, and defended with walls, and ram- 
piers : which magnificence needed a parent of more 
antiquity, than thole other men have fuppofed. And 
therefore, where the feriptures are plainelt, and boil 
agreeing with reafon and nature, to what end Ihould 
we labour to beget doubts and fcruples, or draw all 
things into wonders and marvels? giving alfo 
ftrength thereby to common cavillers^ and to thole 
mens apifh brains, who only bend their wits to find 
impofiibilities and monfters in the ftory of the world 
and mankind. 

Sect. VIII. 

A computation of the times of the A (Tyrians, and 
others , grounded upon the times noted in the fiu'y 
of Abraham. 

I N this fort therefore for the reafons before allcdg- 
ed, I conclude, that from the general flood, td 
the birth o {* Abraham, 352 years were confumed : 
and taking the AJfyrian hiftory with us, the fame 
number of years were fpent from the flood to the 
4 }d year of Ninas : in which 43d year of Ninas 
Abraham was born : which happened in the year of 
the world 2009. 

Now of this time of 352 years, we muft give one 
part as well to the increafe of thofe people which 
came into Shinar , as to thofe that llaid in the eaft, 
to wit, 30 years to Clous, ere he begat Seba : of 
which tho’ the feriptures are filent, yet becaufe 
thofe of the fame time had that age when tkwuy begat 
their firft fons, we may the more fafely give the 
like allowance lo thefe. For Eber begat Pc leg at 
34, Pc leg Rcgu.it 30, Regu Scrug at 32. Now al¬ 
ter Seba, Cbm begat JIavi/a, Sabta, Raama and 
Sabtccba : and Raama begat Sheba and Dcdan, be¬ 
fore Nimrod was born, as it appearetti Gen. x. which 
u St. Augufine approveth. Giving then 30 years 
more to Raama ere he begat Sheba, and 5 years to 
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the five elder brothers of Nimrod , may be gathered 
that 65 years were confumed ere Nimrod himfelf 
was bom : and that Raama had that age ere any of 
his fons were begotten, it may be gathered, by 
example and comparifon: for i Peleg, the 4th from 
Noah, as Raama was, begat Regu in the fame year 
of his life. 

Let us then allow 60 years more after the birth 
of Nimrod, for two other generations to be brought 
forth, or elfe we (hall hardly find people to build 
Babel: for fure we are that it was done by hands, 
and not by miracle: becaufe it difpleafed God. Thefe 
two numbers of 65 and 60 make 125: the reft of 
the time of 131 (in which year they arrived in Shi¬ 
nar, whereof there were 6 years remaining) we may 
give them for their travels from the eaft : becaufe 
they were peftered with women, children and cat¬ 
tle : and, as fome ancient writers have conceived, and 
Eecanus of later times, they kept always the moun¬ 
tains fides, for fear of a fecond flood. Now if we 
take this number of 131 out of 352, there remains 
221, of which number b Berofus beftoweth 65 on 
Belus, and 42 on Ninus, before Abraham born: 
both which St. Augufline approveth: which two 
numbers taken again out of 221, there remaineth 
114 years of the 352, from the flood to Abraham's 
birth: which number of 114, neccftity beftoweth on 
Nimrod. 

And if it be objected that this time given to 
Nimrody is over-long : fure if we compare the age 
of Nimrod with the reft of the fame defcent from 
Noahy it will rather appear over-fhort. For Nim¬ 
rody by this account, lived in all but 179 years: 
whereof he reigned 112: whereas Sale, who was the 
fon of Arphaxad the fon of Sem, lived 403 years : 
and of the fame age of the world was Nimrod , the 
fon of Chuiy the fon of Cham. 

Now after Abraham was born, 

Ninas reigned 9 years: which added to 43, 
make 52. 

Ninus dieth and leaveth Semiramis his fucceflour. 

Semiramis governed the empire of Babylonia and 
Affyria 42 years, and died in the 52d year c com- 
pleat of Abraham's life. 

Ninias or Zameis fucceeded Semiramis, and ruled 
38 years, in the 2d year of whofe reign Abraham 
left Mefopotamia. 

When Abraham was 85 years old, he refcucd his 
nephew Lot, and overthrew by furprife Amraphel 
king of Shinar, or Babylonia. Ninias reigned 38 
years, and Abraham came into Canaan but 23 
years alter Semiramis died : which w;is the 75th 
year of his age: fo that Amraphel may feem to have 
been this Ninias the fon of Ninus, and Semiramis, 
whofe 23d year, as aforefaid, being the 75th year 
of Abraham, he and his fellow-kings might have 
received this overthrow in the 8 5th year of Abraham, 
and the 33d year of his own reign: after which he 
reigned 5 years: which make in all 38. But the 
truth is, that the reafons to the contrary, urging 
that this Amraphel could not be Ninias, are not ea- 
fily anfwered. Howbeit for the times of the Adri¬ 
an kings, that they are to be ordered as we have 
fet them down, according to the times noted by 
MofcSy in the ftory of Abraham, it is moft certain: 
unlcfs we will either derogate from the truth of Mo- 
fes's computation, which were impiety : or account 
the whole hiftory of Ninus and Semiramis to be but 
a fiCtion: which were to condemn all ancient hiftori- 
ans for fablers. 


of the World. 

Sect. IX. 

That Amraphel, one of the four kings whom Abra¬ 
ham overthrew, Gen. xiv. may probably bethought 
to have been Ninias the fon of Ninus. 

A N D now touching this Amraphel, whom Mo- 
fes makes king of Shinar or Babylonia, in the 
85th year of Abraham's life, that is, in the 33d year 
of the reign of Ninias Zameis the king of the Af- 
fyrians, the fon of Ninus and Semiramis , it is hard 
to affirm what he was, and how he could be at this 
time king of Babylonia : Ninias Zameis then reign¬ 
ing there. To this doubt theanfwer which firft ofier- 
eth it felf as moft probable, is that which hath been 
already noted, that this Ninias or Zameis , was no 
other than our Amraphel: who invaded Traconitis 
or Bafan, and overthrew thofe five kings of Penta- 
polis, or the valley of Siddim. For the foriptures 
tell us, that Amraphel was king of Shinar, which 
is Babylonia : and the times before accounted make 
him to be die fucceflour of Ninus and Semiramis: and 
it falleth out with the 8 5th year of Abraham's life: 
wherein he refeued Lot, flew Cbedor/aomer, and 
overthrew the reft. True it is, that this Amraphel 
was not at this time the greatcli monarch : for Che- 
dorlaomer commanded jn chief, tho’ Amraphel be 
firft named by Mofes in the ift verfe of the xivth 
chapter of Genefts. For the kings of the valley of 
Siddim, or of Pentapolis or of the five cities, were 
the vaflals of Chcdorlaomer, and not of Amraphel: 
as it is written: d Twelve years were they fubjett to 
Chedorlaomer, but in tbe 13thyear they rebelled, and 
in the 14th year came Chedorlaomer and the kings 
that were with him : and therefore was Chedorlao- 
mer the principal in this enterprife, who was then 
king of Elam, which is Per fa : Now Per fa being 
feated over Tigris, and to the eaft of Amraphel s 
country: and the other two kings, which were com¬ 
panions with Amraphel, being feated to the weft of 
Shinar or Babylonia : Amraphel, who held Babylo¬ 
nia it felf, feemeth at this time to have had no great 
fcope or large dominion. For had Amraphel been fo 
great a prince as prophane hiftorians make Ninus or 
Semiramis whom he fucceeded, he fhould not have 
needed the afliftance of three other kings for this 
expedition. But tho* Chedorlaomer were the firft and 
greateft of thofe four kings (as it is manifeft that he 
was; for thefe little kings of Sodom, Gomorrha, &V. 
were his vaflals, and not AmrapheVs) yet diis makes 
not the conjecture lefs probable, but that this Am¬ 
raphel might be Ninias. For it may be, that the 
great and potent empire of Affyria, had now (as we 
fhall fhew more plainly in that which followeth) re¬ 
ceived a downright fall at the time of this war: tho’ 
not long before it commanded all the kingdoms be¬ 
tween India and the Phenictan fea : to wit, in the 
times of Ninus and Semiramis. 

Sect. X. 

Of Arioch another of the four kings: and that Ellas, 
whereof he is faid to have been king, lies between 
Coelefyria and Arabia Petrasa. 

N O W the two other kings joined with Amra¬ 
phel, and Chedorlaomer, were Arioch and Ti¬ 
dal \ the one king of Ellajfar, the other of the nations. 
For Ellajfar, Aquila and Jerome write Pontus: fo 
Tojlatus thinketh that it fhould be Hellefpont: which 
opinion Pererius favoureth. But this is only to de¬ 
fend the Latin tranflation. For as Pontus, fo is 
Hellefpont far diftant, and out of the way to fend 
any armies into Arabia Petrcea, or into Idumaa : 
which countries thefe four kings chiefly invaded. 
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betides that, it is certain, that the Afj'yrians (when 
ihrv were greateft) had never any dominion in A fa 
the lcfs. For at fuch lime as die Af'yrians feared 
the invafion of the Medes and Persians, dicy fent 
not into Ajia the lefs as commanders : but uicd all 
the an they had to invite * C roe fas to their affift- 
ance: perfuading him that nothing could be more 
dangerous for himfelf, and the other kings of thofe 
parts, than the fuccefs of the Medes againft the 
Affyrians. But examine the enterprife what it was. 
b Tbefe kings (faith the text) made war with Bera , 
king of Sodom, Birfba king of Gomorrha, Sbinab 
hug of Admah, and Shemtbar king of Zeboim, and 
the king of Bela which is Zoar • All which five 
kings had not fo much ground as Middlefex: being 
fuch a kind of Reguli, as JoJhua found in the land 
long after : namely, lords of cities and fmall terri¬ 
tories adjoining of which Canaan had 33 all flain 
or hanged by JoJhua. Neither can the other coun¬ 
tries, which in the text they arc faid alfo to have 
invaded, be imagined to have been at that time of 
any great power: and therefore to call in kings 
from Pontus or Hellefponty had manifefted a great 
impotence and weakncfs in the kings of Babylon 
and Perfia. 

And tho* it be allcdged for an example, that di¬ 
vers kings far off, came to alfill Pompey againft 
Cefar : yet theft fame examples, without like occa- 
fions and circumftances, do neither lead nor teach. 
For there was no caufe to fear the greatnefs of thefe 
petty kings, or of the other countries: but the 
eyes of the world were fixed on Cefar ; and his un¬ 
dertakings and intents were to all other princes no 
lels doubtful than fearful: but the whole country by 
thefe four kings mattered in their paflage, was af¬ 
terwards given to the half tribe of Manaffeby Gad t 
and Ruben : a narrow valley of ground lying be¬ 
tween Jordan and the mountains of Seir: inclofed 
by the river of Arnon on die fouth-fide, and by Li- 
bams on the north, confiding of the two fmall pro¬ 
vinces of Traconitis or Bajdii y and the region of 
the Moabites : a conqueft far unvaluable, and lit¬ 
tle anfwering to the power of the Affyrian empire, if 
the fame had remained in any comparable eftate 
with the times of Ninas and Semiramts, who fub- 
jefted all the great kings of that part of the world, 
without die affiftance of any of the kings of Hel- 
Icfponty or any other part of Afia the lels. But as 
the Pulgar and Aauila convert Ellaffar by Pontus: 
fo Symmacbus maxes Ariocb a king of the Scythians, 
a king indeed, as far fetched to join with the Af¬ 
fyrians in diis war, as the world had any at that 
time. The Septuagint do not change the word of 
Ellajfar at all, but as they keep the word Ararat, 
on the mountains whereof the ark did reft, fo do 
they in this place retain the Hebrew word Ellaffar, 
being doubtlul to give it a wrong interpretation. 
And Pererius himfelf remembreth other opinions 
far more probable than this of Pontus or Hellejpont: 
yet he dares not avow his liking of them, becaule 
the Latin tranttation hath it otherwife. For Ste¬ 
phanas de Ur bibusy a Grecian cofmographer, findeth 
the city of Ellas in the border of Laelcjyna. And 
St. Jerome calleth Ellas the city of Ariocb, as in 
truth it was. Now aldio’ the lame be feated by 
Stepbanus in Catlefyriay yet it ftandeth on the border 
of Arabia, of which Ariocb was king : who for¬ 
merly joined with Ninas in all his conquefts, being 
°1 die fame fimily, and defeended tiom Chain 
and Cbus: after whom the name of Arius was by 
the Hebrews written Ariocb : and afterwards again 
Aretas: as in the c Maccabees: the kings of Ara¬ 
bia holding that name even to the time of - St. Pauly 


who was fought to be betray’d by the lieutenants 
ol Aretas commanding in Dumafcus. They were 
princes for the molt confederate and depending up¬ 
on the Affyrian empire. It is true, that we find 
in Daniel ii. that in the time of Nabucbodonofor , 
one Ariocb was general of his army, and the prin¬ 
cipal commander under him, who was a king of 
kings : which makes it plain, that Ariocb here fpo^ 
ken of, the fon of that Ariocby confederate of Ninus, 
was no king of PontuSy nor of Scythia: regions 
fiir removed from the Affyrians and Babylonians. 
The name alfo of Ariocb who commanded under 
Nabucbodonofor is mentioned in Judith, by the 
name of King of the Ely means, who are a nation 
of Per fans bordering Affyria , according to Ste¬ 
pbanus ; tho’ Pliny fets it between the fea-coaft, and 
Media: and if any brother of die Arabian kings, 
or other of that houfe (known by the name of Anus,. 
Ariocb, Areta or Aretas') had the government of 
that Per fan province called Elymais (as it feemeth 
they had by the places of Daniel and Judith ) yet 
the fame was in Nabucbodonofor'^ time. But this 
Ariocb here fpoken of, may with more reafon be 
taken for the king of Arabia, the fon of Arius, 
the confederate of Ninus: whoft fons held league 
as their fathers did, being the next bordering prince 
of all on diat fide towards the weft to Babylonia, 
and Chaldea : and in amity with them from the 
beginning, and of their own houfe, and blood : 
which e D. Siculus alfo confirmeth. 

Sect. XI. 

Of Tidal another of the four kings. 

T H E fourth king by Abraham overthrown was 
Tidal, king of the nations. The Hebrew 
writes it Gojim , which Vatablus takes to be a pro¬ 
per name: Lyra of mix’d people: Calvin of run- 
nagates without habitation: Pererius out of Strabo , 
finds that Galilea was inhabited by divers nations, 
which were a mix’d people: namely of Egyptians , 
Arabians, and Pbenicians. f Nam tales funt qui Ga¬ 
ble am habitant ; Such are the inhabitants of Galilee, 
faith Strabo : and therefore was Tidal called king of 
theft nations, as they fuppoft. And it may be fo : 
but the authority of Strabo is nothing in this queftion. 
For Galilea was not peopled at this time as it was in 
the time of Strabo. For when Abraham came into 
Canaan, the £ Canaanite was then in the land, 
howfoever they might be afterwards mix’d , which 
I know not. But there are many petty kingdoms 
adjoining to Pbenicia, and Paleftina ; as Palmyre- 
na, Batanea , Laodicene , Apamena , Chalcedice , Caf- 
fiotis, Cbalibonitis , and all thefe do alfo join them- 
felvcs to Mefopotamia on the north, and to Ara¬ 
bia on the eaft. And that theft nations gathered 
themftlves together under Tidal, I take to be the 
probableft conjecture. 

Sect. Xlf, 

That Chedorlaomcr the chief of the four kings was not 
of AlVyria, but of Perfia: and that the Affyrian 
empire at this time was much impaired. 

L Aftly, whereas it is conceived that Chcdorlaotner 
was the Affyrian emperor, and that Amraphel 
was but a fatrape, viceroy, or provincial gover¬ 
nor of Babylonia, and that the other kings named 
were fuch alfo, I cannot agree with Pererius in this. 
For Mtfes was too well acquainted with the names 
of Affur, and Sbinar, to call die Affyrian a king 
of Elam: thofe kings being in the feriptures 
evermore called by die-name of Chaldea, Shi- 
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nar y Babylonia or AJfyria : but never by Elam 
and Chedorlaomer or Kedarlaomcr was fo called of 
Kidor , from Cidarim, which in the Hebrew figni- 
fieth resale: for fo J|>. Curtins calleth the garment 
which the Perfian kings ware on their heads. 

Neither do I believe that the Affyrian or Babylo¬ 
nian empire ftood in any greatnei’s at the time of 
this invafion, and my reafons are thel'e: Firft:, Ex¬ 
ample and experience teach us, that thofc things 
which are fet up haftily, or forced violently, do 
not long Lift: Alexander became lord of all A ft a on 
this fide of Indus , in a time of fo fhort a life, as 
it lifted not to over-look what itfelf had brought 
forth. His fortunes were violent, but not perpetu¬ 
al : for his empire died at once with himfelf: all 
whofe chief commanders became kings alter him. 

! Tamerlane conquered Afia and India with a ftorm- 
like and terrible fuccefs : but to prevalent fury God 
hath adjoined a lhort life: and whatfoever things 
nature herfelf worketh in hafte, Hie taketh the lealt 
care of their continuance. The fruit of his victo¬ 
ries perilhed with him, if not before. 

Ninus being the firft whom the madnefs of 
boundlcfs dominion tranfported, invaded his neigh¬ 
bour princes, and became victorious over them : 
a man violent, infolent and cruel. Scmiramis ta¬ 
king the opportunity, and being more proud, ad¬ 
venturous, and ambitious, than her paramour, 
enlarged the Babylonian empire, and beautified many 
places therein with buildings unexampled. But her 
fon having changed nature and condition with his 
mother, proved no lefs feminine than fhe was maf- 
culine. And as wounds and wrongs, by their con¬ 
tinual fmart, put the patient in mind how to cure 
the one, and revenge the other-, fo thofc kings ad¬ 
joining (whofe fubjeftion and calamities incident 
were but new, and therefore the more grievous) 
could not deep, when the advantage was offered 
by fuch a fucceflour. For in Regno Babylonico hie 
parum refplenduit This king lhined little (faith 
Nauclerus of Ninias) in the Babylonian kingdom. 
And likely it is, that the necks of mortal men hav¬ 
ing been never before galled with the yoke of fo¬ 
reign dominion, nor having ever had experience 
of that mod miferableand detefted condition of liv¬ 
ing in fiavery no long defeent having as yet in¬ 
verted the Affyrian with a right, nor any other 
title being for him pretended than a ftrong 
hand •, the fool iff 1 and effeminate fon of a tyran¬ 
nous and hated father, could very ill hold fo many 
great princes and nations his vafials, with a power 
lefs mattering, and a mind lefs induftrious than his 
father and mother had ufed before him. And he 
that was fo much given over to licentious idlenefs, 
as to fuffer his mother to reign 42 years, and there¬ 
of the greateft part after he came to man’s eftatc, 
witnefled thereby to the world, that he fo much 
preferred eafe before honour, and bodily pleafures 
before greatnefs, as he neither endeavoured to gain 
what he could not govern, nor to keep what he 
could not without contentious peril enjoy. 

Thefe confidcrations being joined to the ftory 
of Amraphel, delivered by Alofes , by which we 
find that Amraphel king of Shinar was rather an 
inferiour to the king of Perfia , than either his fupc- 
riour or equal, make it feem probable, that the em¬ 
pire of Ninus and Scmiramis was at that time bro¬ 
ken afunder, and reftrained again to Babylonia. 

For conclufion I will add thefe two arguments 
confirming the former : Firft, That at fuch time as 
it pleafed God to impofe that great travel upon. A- 
brabam, from Ur in Chaldea to Char ran, and then 
to Canaan a pa (luge of 700 miles, or little lefs, with 

* Strabo, 


women, children, and carriages : the countries thro’ 
which he wandred were then fettled, and in peace. 
For it was in the 23d year of Ninias, when Abra¬ 
ham obeying the voice of God, took this great 
journey in hand : in which time of 23 years after 
the death of Scmiramis , the neighbour princes lud 
recovered their liberty and former eftates. For *Se- 
miramis’s army of four millions, with herfelf, utterly 
confumed in India, and all her arms and engines of 
war at the fame time loft, gave an occalion and 
opportunity even to the pooreft fouls, and wcakeft 
hearted creatures of the world, to repurchafe the ir 
former liberty. 

Secondly, It is affirmed by the beft andancienrdt 
hiftorians, that Arias the fon of Ninias , or A in¬ 
i'apt cl, invaded the Bacirians and Cafpians , and 
again fubjefted them : which needed not if they had 
not been revolted from Ninias , after Nidus's death. 
And as Ariocb recovered one part, fo did Raicus 
or Balanctts , otherwiie Xerxes , reduce the reft re¬ 
volted to their former obedience. Of whom it is 
faid, that he conquered from Egypt to India : and 
therefore W'as called Xerxes , id eft, Vidor & tii- 
umpbator, a conquerour and triumpher, which un¬ 
dertakings had been no other than the efforts of 
madnefs, had not thofe countries freed themfelvcs 
from the Babylonian fubjeftion. Now if we ftiall 
make any doubt hereof, that is, of the conqueft of 
Anus and Xerxes, both which lived after Ninus 
and Ninias , we may as well think the reft of Ninus 
and Scmiramis to be but feigned: but if we grant 
this re-conqueft, then is it true, that while Ninias 
or Amraphel ruled, the AJfyrian empire was tom 
afunder, according to that which hath been gathered 
out of Mofes, as before remembred. 

Sect. XIII. 

That it is not improbable that the four kings had no 
dominion in the countries named , but that they 
had eljeivbere with their colonies planted them- 
fclves : and fo retained the names of the countries 
whence they came : which if it be fo, we need not 
fay that Amraphel was Ninias, nor trouble our 
felves with many other difficulties. 

r-pi H E confent of all writers, w hole works have 
jL come to my perufal, agreeing as they do,that 
thefe four kings, Amraphel of Shinar , Chedorlaomer 
of Elam, and thofe fellows were lords of thole re¬ 
gions, whereunto they are or feem intitled: doth 
almoft inforce us to think, that the hiftory muft be 
fo underftood, as I have delivered. But if in this 
place, as often elfewhere in the feriptures, the 
names of countries may be fet for people of thofe 
lands, or if (as Jerome hath it) Chedorlaomer was 
king of the Elaufites , as Tidal was faid to be of the 
nations, that is, of people cither wanting a fixed 
habitation, or gathered out of fundry regions: then 
may we otherwiie conceive of this hiftory, remov¬ 
ing thereby ibme difficulties which men perhaps 
have been unwilling to find, becaufc they could not 
find how to refolve them. For as it had been a 
ftrange conjarture to think that Ariocb was draw n 
to aflift the Perfian , againft die Sodomite ; as far as 
from Pontus , where it very unlikely that Ckcdor- 
laomer was known, and almoft impoffible that die 
vale of Siddim fliould have been once named: fo in 
true eftimation it is a thing of great improbability, 
that Chedorlaomer , if he were king of Perfia alone; 
fhould pafs thro’ fo great a part of the world, as the 
countries of Afifyria , Chaldea , Mefopotamia, Syria , 
and part of Arabia and Canaan , to fubdue thofe 
five towns, whofe very names how they fhould 
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come to his ear, being disjoined by fo many 
great nations of different languages, a wife man 
could hardly conje&ure. And it all the countries 
bordering Perfta, together with the Babylonian 
himfelf, yea the kingdom of Elaffar , and that of 
Tidal, fo far off removed, were become his depen¬ 
dants, what reafon can we find that might have in¬ 
duced him to hearken after Sodom and Gomorrba ? 
and when he Ihould have fought the eftablithment 
of his new-gotten empire, by rooting out die po- 
fterity of Ninas (as Ntnus had dealt by Pbarnus of 
Media , and Zoroafler of Baftrta) than to employ 
the forces of Amrapbel , and thofe other kings, againlt 
five petty towns, leaving Tyrus and Sidon, and the 
great city of Damafco, with many odier places of 
much importance, and far nearer unto him, unfub- 
dued ? Now as thefe doubts which may be alledg- 
ed againft the firft conqueft of die vale of Siddim , 
are exceeding vehement: fo are the objections to be 
made againlt his re-conqucll of thefe five cities, 
when they had revolted, as forcible j yea and more, 
as being grounded partly upon the text it felf. For 
firft, what madnefs had it been in that fmall pro¬ 
vince, to rebel againft fo powerful a monarch ? Or 
if it were fo, that diey dwelling far from him, ho¬ 
ped rather to be forgotten, than that he fhould come 
or fend to reclaim them; was it not more than mad¬ 
nefs in them, when his terrible army approached, 
ftill to entertain hope of evafion : yea, to make re¬ 
finance (being themfelves a diffolute, and therefore 
unwarlike people) againft the power of all the na¬ 
tions between Euphrates., yea between themfelves 
and the river of Indus ? Likewife on the part of 
Chedorlaomer we Ihould find no great wifdom, if 
he knowing the weaknefs of this people, had raifed 
fuch a world of men againft them ; whom by any 
lieutenant, with fmall forces, he might have fubdu- 
ed. For the perpetual inheritance of that little 
country was not fufficient to countervail one month’s 
charges of fo huge an army. How fmall then muft 
his valour have been, who with fo mighty prepa¬ 
rations effected no more than the wafting of that 
valley, wherein he left the cities (landing, taking 
no one of them ; but returned well contented with 
a few prifoners, and the pillage of the country, al- 
tho’ he had broken their army in the field ? Now 
the feriptures do not make any fearful matter of this 
invafion, tho’ fuppofed to be fo great: but corn- 
pole the two armies as equally match’d, faying 
they were four kings againft five ; yea, if the place 
be literally expounded, we (hall find in Genefis xiv. 
17. that Abraham flew all thefe kings, of which 
great (laughter no hiftory makes mention : neither 
will the reign of Ninas , who lived four or five years 
longer, permit that he Ihould have died fo foon •, 
neither would hiftories have forgotten the manner 
of his death, if he had fo ftrangely periftied in Sy¬ 
ria. Whereby it appears, that thefe four kings 
were not the fame that they are commonly thought: 
nor their forces fo great as opinion hath made chem. 
It may therefore well be true, that thefe kings were 
fuch as many others, who in that age carried the fame 
title, lords and commanders every one of his own 
company, which he carried forth as a colony, fecking 
place where to fettle himfelf and them, as was the 
ufual manner of thofe times. 

Neither is it improbable, that Chedorlaomer lead¬ 
ing a troop of Perfiams , Amrapbel fome people out 
of Sbinar, and Tidal others gathered out ol fundry 
places, might confort together, and make the weak- 
eft of the country which lay about them to pay 
them tribute. Whofoever will confider the be¬ 
ginning of the firft book of Thucydides , with the 
manner of difeoveries, conquefts and plantations, in 
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the infancy of Greece, or the manner of the Sara¬ 
cens invading Africa and Spain, with almoft as ma¬ 
ny kings as leveral armies: or the proceedings of 
the Spaniards in their new difeoveries, paflages and 
conquclls in the H'eft-Indies: may eafily perceive, 
that it was neither unulual for the leaders of colo¬ 
nies to receive tide from the people whom they 
conducted: nor to make alliances together, and 
break them again, difturbing fometimes one the o- 
ther, fometimes helping in purfuit of a conqueft. 
That Amrapbel and his aflbeiates were fuch manner 
of commanders, it may l'cem the more likely, by 
the flothlul quality of Ninias then reigning in Af- 
fyria ; whofe unmanlike temper was fuch, as might 
well give occafion to fuch undertaking fpirits, as 
wanted the employments whereunto they were ac- 
cuftomcd, in the reign of Semiramis, rather to feek ad¬ 
ventures abroad, than to remain at home unregarded j 
whilft others more unworthy than themfelves, were 
advanced. II the confent of the whole dream of 
writers upon this place make this conjecture dis¬ 
agreeable to die text, to the authority whereof all 
human reafon muft fubferibe, then we may hold 
our (elves to the former conjecture, that Amra¬ 
pbel was Ninias : and that the power of his ancef- 
tors being by his (loth decayed, he might well be 
inferiour to the Perfian Chedorlaomer : or if this do 
not fatisfy, we may fay that Amrapbel was an un¬ 
der-king or fatrape of Shinar, under Ninias > who 
may be fuppofed to have had his imperial feat in his 
father’s city Nineveh: and to have preferred it before 
Sbin/ir and Babylon the city of his mother, whom 
he hated as an ufurper of his right. But if it were 
poflible that in a cale not concerning any man’s fal- 
vation, and wherein therefore none hath cared to 
take great pains, all might err: then can I think 
that the opinion, that thefe four kings were leaders 
of colonies, fent out of the countries named in the 
text, and not kings of the countries themfelves, is 
mod confonant both to the condition of thofe times, 
and to the feripture. And hereto add that Cbedor- 
laomer l'eems rather called a Perfian king, than king 
ui Per ft a : and that Ariocb (whofe kingdom un¬ 
doubtedly was between Syria and Arabia) hav¬ 
ing been a man of aCtion, or being a worthy man’s 
fon, was very well pleated to give paflage and 
afliftance to thefe captains or petty kings. Thefe 
and fuch like things here to urge, were but with cir- 
cumftances to adorn a fuppofition, which either may 
(bind without them, or, if it muft fall, is unwor¬ 
thy to have coft bellowed upon it: efpecially confi- 
dering, that it is not my intent to employ any more 
time in making it good, but to leave it wholly to 
the reader’s plealure, to follow any of thefe 
opinions, or any other, if he fhall find any that 
(hall feem better than thefe. But of what countries 
or people foever thefe four were kings, this expe¬ 
dition is the only publick aCtion that we know 
of performed by Abraham. And as for other 
things belonging to his (lory, and of his fons, 
and of his nephews Efau and Jacob , as they 
are regiftred by Mofes , becaufe it is not our pur- 
pofe, neither to (land upon things generally known 
to all chrittians, nor to repeat what hath been el(e- 
where already fpoken, nor to prevent our felves in 
things that may hereafter in due place be remem- 
bred, we pafs them here in filence. And be¬ 
caufe in this (lory of Abraham and his poilcrity, 
there is much mention of Egypt : by which it ap¬ 
pears that even in the time of Abraham it was a 
fettled and flourilhing kingdom, it will not beamifs 
in die next place to lpcak fomewhat of the antiqui¬ 
ties, and fiift kings thereof, 
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CHAP. II. 

Of the kings of Egypt from the firfl fee- 
fling of it after the flood, to the time of 
the delivery of the Ifraelites from thence . 

Sect. I. 

A brief of tht names and times of the firjl kings 
of Egypt: with a note of the caufes of difficulty 
in refolving of the truth in thefie points. 

S OON after the confiifion at Babel, as it feems, 
Cham , with many of his iftue and followers 
(having doubtlefs known the fertility of Egypt 
before the flood) came thither and took pofleflion of 
the country : in which they built many cities, and 
began the kingdom one hundred and ninety one 
years after the deluge. The ancient governors of 
this kingdom till fuch time as Ifrael departed Egypt , 
are (hewn i* 4 he table following. 


An. Mundi. 

An.Dil. 

1847 

1 9 1 

2008 

352 

2269 

613 

2276 

620 

2391 

735 

2424 

7 68 

2438 

782 

2476 

820 

2488 

832 

2497 

841 


Cham. 

Ofiris. 

Typhon , ? 

Hercules. S 
Orus. 

Sej'ofir is the Great. 

Sefofiris the Blind. 

Bujiris or Orus the fecond. 
Acencbere or Thermutis 
or Merit. 

Ratkoris or Athoris. 
Chencres drowned in the 
Red fea. 


The table, and efpecially the chronology, is to be 
confirmed by probabilities and conjectures, becaufe 
in fuch obfcunty manifeft and refiftlefs truth can¬ 
not be found. For St. Augujline , a man of exceed¬ 
ing great judgment, and incomparable diligence, 
who had fought into all antiquities, and had read 
the books of Varro , which now are loft, yet omit¬ 
ted the fucceffion of the Egyptian kings ; which 
he would not have done, if they had not been more 
uncertain than the Sicyonians, whom he remembreth, 
than whom doubtlefs they were more glorious. One 
great occalionof this obfeurity in the Egyptian ftory, 
was the ambition of the prieils: who, to magnify 
their antiquities, filled the records, which were in 
their hands, with many leafings: and recounted unto 
ltrangers the names of many kings that never reign¬ 
ed. What ground they had tor thefe reports of 
fitppofed kings, it fhall appear anon. Sure it is, 
that the magnificent works and royal buildings in 
Egypt , fuch as are never found but in ftates that 
liave greatly flourifhed, witnds chat their princes 
were of marvellous greatnels : and that the reports of 
the priefts were nett altogether falfe. A fecond caufe 
of our ignorance in the Egyptian hiftory, was the 
too much credulity of fome good authors, who be¬ 
lieving the manifold and contrary reports of fundry 
Egyptians , and publifhing in their own name, fuch 
as pleafed them beft ; have confirmed them, and 
as it were enforced them upon us, by their authority. 
A third and general caule of more than Egyptian 
darknefs in all ancient hiftories, is die edition of 
many authors by John Annius, of whom (if to the cen¬ 
tres of fundry very learned I may add mine) I think 
thus: tii.it Annius having l'een l'ome fragments of 
thole writers, and added unto diem what he would. 


may be credited, as an avoucher of true hiftories 
where approved writers confirm him.: but oilier* 
wife is to be deemed fabulous. Hereupon it cometlt 
to pafs that the account of authors, either in die 
chronology or genealogy of the Egyptian kings, 
runs diree altogether different ways. The Chriftj,ui 
writers, fuch as are ancient, for the molt pan fol¬ 
low Eufiebius : many late writers follow die edition 
of Annius s audiors: the profane hiftories follow 
Herodotus, Diodorus , and fuch others. 

Sect. II. 

El)at by the account of the Egyptian Dynaftics, and 
ofherwije , it appears that ChamV reign in Egypt 
began in the year after the flood 191. 

T O reconcile thefe, or gather out of them the 
times of the ancient kings, about whom is 
mod controverfy, the beft mean is by help of die 
Dynajlies : ofwhofe continuance there is litdeorno 
difagreement. The account of the Dynajlies , bc- 
fides the authority of approved authors, hath this 
good ground, that it agreeth for the moft pan, if 
not altogether, with the hiftories of the Adrians, 
Trojans , Italians , and others, &?<-. The beginning 
of the 16th Dyuafiy is joined by general confent with 
the 43d year of Ninus , in which Abraham was born. 
The twelve firft Dynaflies lafted each of them fe- 
ven years, under the twelve, which were called the 
greater gods: fo that all the years of their con¬ 
tinuance were 84. The thirteenth Dynafty endured 
fourteen years •, the fourteenth, twenty-fix; the 
fifteenth, thirty-feven. Thefe three laft are faid 
to have been under the three younger gods. So 
the fifteen firft Dynaftics lafted 161 years. As I 
do not therefore believe that the continuance of 
thefe Dynajlies was fuch as hath been mention¬ 
ed, becaufe Annius in fuch wife limits out their 
time •, fo I cannot rejett the account upon this on¬ 
ly reafon, that Annius hath it fo-, confideringtltat 
both hitherto it hath parted as current, and is great¬ 
ly ftrengthened by many good reafons. For, where¬ 
as Eujebtus placeth the beginning of the fixteenth 
Dyna/ly , in the year of Abraham's birth, as afore- 
faid : the reckoning is eafily caft; by which the fum 
of 161 years, which according to our account were 
fpent in the fifteen former, being fubdutted out of 
the fum of 352 years, which were between the 
flood and Abraham's birth, fhew that the begin¬ 
ning of the firft dynafty, which was the beginning 
of Cham's reign in Egypt , was in the year 191. As 
alfo by other probabilities the lame may appear. 
For it is generally agreed, that the multitude of 
mankind which came into Sbinar , arrived at Ba¬ 
bel, Anno a diluvio 131. In building the tower 
were confumed forty years, as Glycas recorded^; 
whofe rqiort I have cllewhere confirmed with di¬ 
vers probabilities. That Cham was long in paf* 
fing with his company, their wives, children, 
•cattle, and fubftance, thro’ all Syria then dcfolate, 
and full of bogs, forefts and briars (which the de¬ 
luge and want of culture in one hunched and feven- 
ty one years had brought upon it) no reafonable 
man will doubt. To this his pafiage therefore, 
and the fearing of himfelf in Egypt, we allow 20 
years: and thefe fums being added together, to 
wit one hundred thirty-one years after the flood, 
before they arrived at Babel' 40 years for their tuv 
there, and 20 for Cham's puflage into Egypt and 
fettling there, make up the lum of one hundred 
and ninety one years : at which lime we laid that 
Cham began his reign in Egypt , in the beginning 
of the firft Dynajly. And to this fum of 191 

years, if we add the 161 years of the 15 firft Dj' 
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najlies, as they arc rmmbred in common account, 
we Hull fall right with t,he year of Abraham's birth, 
which was An. Dil. 352. And hereto, omitting ma¬ 
ny other reafons, which might be brought to prove 
that thefe firft Dynaflies mull needs have been very 
f)iort, and not containing in the whole fum of their 
feveral times above 161 years: let it fuffice that 
had they Iafted longer, then either muff Egypt have 
been peopled as foon as Babel after the flood: or 
the DynajHes (as Mercator thinks) mull have been 
before the flood. That the arrival at Babel was ma¬ 
ny years before die plantation of Egypt, after the 
flood, enough hath been faid to prove: and that the 
Dynaflies were not before the flood, the number of 
the long-liv’d generations between Adam and the 
flood, which was lefs than the number of the Dy- 
naflies , may fufficienly witnefs. Or if' we will think, 
that one life might (perhaps) be divided into many 
Dyna flies, then may this have been as well after the 
flood, as before: confldering that the fbns of Noah 
did not in every country crcdl fuch form of policy, 
as had been ufed in the fame ere the deluge: but 
fuch, as the difpofition of the people, the authori¬ 
ty and power of the conductor, together with ma¬ 
ny other circumftances, did induce or inforce them to. 

Sect. III. 

That thefe Dynafties were not divers families of 
kings, but rather fuccefflons of regents , oft-times 
many under one king. 

T H E fhort continuance of the Dynaflies, doth 
Ihew diat they were not feveral races of kings, 
as the vaunting Egyptians were wont to ftile them. 
What diey were it cannot certainly be warranted. 
For in reftitutions of decay’d antiquities, it is more 
eafy to deny than to affirm. But this may be faid, 
partly upon good circumftance, partly upon the 
fureft proof, that it was the manner of the Egyptian 
kings, to put the government of the country into 
the hands of fome trufty counfellor, only referving 
* the foveraignty to themfelves, as the old kings of' 
France were wont to the mafters of the palace, and 
as the Turk doth to the chief vifter. This is con¬ 
firmed firft, by the number of the Dynaflies , where¬ 
of many are under Cham, and more than one un¬ 
der Ofiris or Mizraim ; and muft therefore have 
been fucceflions, not of kings, but rather of coun- 
fellors and regents. Secondly, by cuftom of fuch 
princes borderers to Egypt, as are mentioned in the 
feriptures: of whom Abimilech the Philiftine, in his 
dealing with Abraham and Ifaac about confederati¬ 
on, did nothing without Phicol, captain of his hoft •, 
tho’ in taking Abraham's wife, and in his private 
carriage, he followed fiis pwn pleafure. Likewife 
of Abimilech the fon of Gideon, it was faid: Js not 
be the fon of Jerubbal ? and Zebuiis his officer ? alio 
Jflsbofbetb the fon of Saul, feared Abner the captain 
of the hoft. Yea, David himfelf hating Joab for 
his cruelty, did not punifh him, in regard of his 
greatnefs, which was fuch, as was feared even qf 
Jtiadad the Edomite living then in Egypt. Thirdly, 
this is confirmed by die temper and difpofition of 
Cham, who was lewd, as appears by the feriptures: 
:therefore likely both for his own idlenefs ^nd plea¬ 
sure, to have laid the burthen of government up¬ 
on others; and upon jealoufy, the companion of 
Muworthinefs, to have changed his lieutenants often. 
Above all other proofs is the advancement of Jo- 
ftpb by Pharaoh. For Pharaoh faid to Jofeph •, 
Only in the king's throne will / be above thee: be¬ 
hold I have fet thee over all the . land of Egypt. 
*JFilliam, archbifhopof Tyre, who flourifhed about 
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the year of our Lord one thoufand one hundred 
eighty, affirms that the like or very fame form of 
government by viceroys, was in his time praftifed 
in Egypt, having there been in ufe (as he believed) 
ever fince the time of Jofepb. He plainly fhews, 
that the foldans of Egypt were not lords of the coun¬ 
try, however they have been fo deemed: but that 
they acknowledged and humbly performed the du¬ 
ty of fubjeds unto the Caliph : who refiding in a 
moft magnificent palace in Cairo , did commit the 
charge, not only of civil government, but the 
power of making war and peace, with the whole 
office and authority royal into the foldan’s hands. 
He that fhall read in b William of Tyre , the ftate of 
the caliph, or Muhne FJhadech , with the form of 
his court, fhall plainly behold the image of the an¬ 
cient Pharaoh, ruling by a lieutenant, as great in 
authority as Jofeph was, tho* far inferiour in wifi 
dom. 

To think that many names of fuch regents or 
lieutenants as Jofeph was, have crept into the lift 
of the Egyptian kings, were no ftrange imagination, 
For Jofepb's brethren called him, £ The man that is 
lord of the land, and the lord of the country : be- 
fules, it is not unlikely that the vain-glorious Egyp¬ 
tian priefis would as eafily report him a king to po- 
fteriry, as ignorant men and ftrangers deem him 
inch, under whofe hand all dilpatches of importance, 
and royal managing of the flute had pafs’d, whilfl 
tiiat the king himfelf intending his quiet, had given 
his office to another. How ftrangers havemilhiken 
in this kind, the example already cited of Jofeph' s 
brethren, doth fufficiently witnefs. The reports of 
prieftsdo appear in Diodorus, and Herodotus; each 
of whom, citing their relations, as good authority, 
fay; Diodorus, that Sefoflris was the ryth king al¬ 
ter Menas •, Herodotus, that he was the 33ad after 
Menas : which could not have been 4 Menas had 
been Adam . Therefore we may well conclude, 
that the Dynaflies were nqt fq many races qf kings, 
but fucceffipns qf regents, appointed by the kings 
of fo many fundry lineages of l'orts of men. Now 
by whatfoever means a Dynafly or regency continu¬ 
ed: whether in one family, as being made an here¬ 
ditary office: or in one order of men, as held by 
fadlion: fure if is that it was the king’s gift, and free 
choice, that gave die office. But the crown royal 
always palled by defeent, and not by eleflion: which 
(befide confent of authors) the feriptures alfo prove. 
For whereas Jofeph bought all the land of Egypt for 
Pharaoh, if die crown li.yl pafled by elc&ion, then 
fhould Pharaoh'* children berqby either have been 
Enthralled amongft the reft of the people, to the 
next fucccflbur : m enjoying their father’s kind, dio’ 
not his eftate, liave been more mighty dian the 
king: as landlords of all Egypt, and the king him¬ 
felf their tenant. Likewife we find in Exod. xii. that 
God fmote the firfl-born of Pharaoh, that was to 
fit on his throne: and in Ifaiah it is faid of Pharaoh, 
6 f am the fon of the ancient king. 

Sect. IV. 

Of Cham, a(td his fon Mizjaim, or Ofiris. 

T HAT the fucccflion.of kings .began, and 
continued in fuch wife as the table hath (hew¬ 
ed from Cham to Cbcncres, now it followcth to fhew. 
Egypt is called in the feripture, c the land of Ham. 
That this name is not given to it bccaule the po¬ 
sterity q ( Cham did reign there, but for that him¬ 
felf did firft plant it, we mp.y gather by many circum¬ 
stances. For l think it is no-where found, that 
the countries of Cufb , Put, or Canaan, a!s well as 
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Egypt, were called the land of Ham. Further it is 
found in * Diodorus Siculus , that Oftris calleth him- 
felfthe eldeft fon of Cham , faying ; Mihi pater Sa- 
turnus deorum omnium junior: alfo, Sum Saturni 
filius antiquior, germen ex pulcbro generofo or turn : 
which muft needs be underftood of Cham: for this 
Saturnus Egyptius was Cham : as it was laid, that 
on the monument of Ninus was an infcription, where¬ 
in Cham was called Saturnus AEgyptius. Likewife 
die temple of Hammon not far from Egypt doth tefti- 
fy, that Ham refided in thofe parts: and St. Jerome 
in ffutefiionibus Hebraicis, faith, that the Egyptians 
themfelves did in his days call their country Ham : 
as in four feveral places in the Pfdlms this country is 
called the land of Cham. And Ortelius , noting out 
of Plutarch in Ofiride, that in the facrifices of the 
Egyptians this country of Egypt was called Chemia, 
expounds it for Cbamia : ut puto (faith he) a Chamo 
Noes filio, to which alfo he addeth out of Ifidore, 
Mgyptum ufque hodie ALgyptiorum lingua Kam vo- 
cari: That Egypt unto mis day in the tongue of the 
Egyptians is called Kam . For the beginning and 
continuance of Cham's reign, the fame reafons may 
fuffice to be alledged, which I have already given in 
proof of the time fpent in the 15 firft Dynafties : 
neither is it ftrange that the reign of Cham , fhould 
lad folong as 161 years: confulering that Sem lived 
600. Arphachjhad and Shelah each above 400. But 
ftrange it had been, if one Saltis created by Mane- 
tho, had in thofe long-lived generations reigned there 
19 years, and with B<eon, Apachnas , Apochis t and 
others of the fame brood, obfcuredthe fame and glory 
of Ofiris,Orus and Sefojlris. Reineccius, in hijlor. Ju¬ 
lia, placeth Mizraim next, otherwife called Ofiris ac¬ 
cording to Diodorus: who faith he was the fon of 
Hammon: Krentzhemius faith that Mizraim and 
Ofiris are words of near affinity and found in the 
Hebrew tongue. Howfoever it be, we know that 
Mizraim the fon of Cham, was lord of Egypt , and 
Reineccius citing good authority in this cafe, affirm- 
eth that Egypt is now called by the naturals in their 
own language Mezre. Neither do I fee caufe of doubt 
whether Oftris were the fame with Mizraim. It is 
more neceffary, and hard to Ihew manifeftly, how 
long Mizraim or Ofiris reigned. For whereas the 
year of his death is no-where precifely fet down, 
we muft be fain to follow probabilities. That he 
is not vainly faid by Annius *s Berofus to have begun 
his reign at the birth of Abraham, when the Dy- 
nafiy of the Tbebai began, it appeareth, firft, by 
the authority of Eufebius , who avoucheth as much ; 
next by Diodorus, who faith that he inhabited 
Thebes: which habitation of Ofiris there, that it 
might be caufe of that Dynafly, I can well believe: 
aflenting fo far to Reineccius, who thinks the Dy- 
najlies were named only, according to the feveral 
feats of the kings. 

Sect. V. 

Of the time when OfirisV reign ended : and that Ja¬ 
cob came into Egypt in the time of Orus the fon 
of Ofiris. 

T H E death of Ofiris , when it was, none can 
certainly affirm. The only conjecture that 
I know, is made thus. Lehabim the fon of Miz¬ 
raim, called Hercules Libyus , made war in Italy, to 
revenge his father’s death, on the aftociates of Ty- 
phon , in the 41ft year of Baleus king of Affyria : 
before which year he had made many great wars in 
Egypt, Pbenicia, Phrygia, Crete, Ubya, and Spain : 
and having ended his Egyptian wars, left the king¬ 
dom to Orus . Thus far Berofus , or authors follow- 

* Died. Sic. 1 . t. i Diod. Sic. 
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ing Berofus. That Orus laft of all the gods (as they 
were ftiled) held the kingdom of Ifis , 6 Diodorus 
Siculus plainly faith: and Plutarch as much-, to 
which all hiftories agree. Krentzhemius hereup¬ 
on infers, that fix years may be allowed to the 
wars, which Hercules made in fo many countries, 
after the Egyptian wars were ended: fo fhould the 
death of Ofiris have been the 34th of Baleus : when 
himfelfhad reigned 297 years. I think that Krentz¬ 
hemius was a greater fcholar than foldier. For fure- 
ly in thofe days when commerce was not fuch as 
now, but all navigation made by coafting, a far 
longer time would have been required to the fub- 
duing of fo many countries. An allowance of more 
time, tho’ it would alter his computation, yet would 
it well agree with his intent: which was(doubtlefs) 
to find the truth. If according to his account the 
death of Oftris had been the 34th of Baleus, then 
muft Ifrael have come into Egypt but feven years 
before the death of Ofiris : and have lived there in 
the reign of Typhon. A thing not eafily believed. 
For it was the fame king who advanced Jofeph, 
bad him fend for his father, and gave him leave to 
go into Canaan, to the performance of his father’s 
funeral: as may eafily be gathered out of the book 
of Gencfis. Whereas therefore the reign of Ofiris, 
cannot be extended by any poffible allowance in ac¬ 
count of times, beyond the 7th year of Ifrael* s com¬ 
ing into Egypt: we muft needs cut off 23 years from 
that number, which Krentzhemius conjectured his 
reign to have continued : namely, feven which he 
fhould have lived after Jacob’s coming into Egypt: 
nine in which Jofeph had there flourifhed, ere his fa¬ 
ther’s coming: and other feven in which Typhon 
and Hercules had reigned after the death of Ofiris, 
yet before Jofeph* s advancement. 

Neither will this difagree with the time of Her¬ 
cules Libyus*s wars. For the war which Her¬ 
cules made in Italy, is faid to have indured 10 years: 
after which proportion we may well give not only 
fix years, as Krentzhemius doth, but 23 more to fo 
many wars in fo many and fo far diftant countries, 
as are named before: yea, by this proportion we 
may attribute unto Orus the 13 years, which paf- 
fed between the time of Jofepb's being fold into 
Egypt, unto his advancement: confidering that Pu- 
tipbar who bought him, and whofe daughter he 
may feem to have married, continued all that while 
chief fteward unto Pharaoh: a thing not likely to 
have been, if fo violent alterations had happened 
the whilft in Egypt, as the tyrannous ufurpation of 
Typhon muft needs have brought in. If citing fome 
fragment of a loft old author, I lhould confidently 
fay, that Putiphar , for his faithfulnefs to Orus, the 
fon of Oftris, was by him in the beginning of his 
reign made his chief fteward: at which time buy¬ 
ing Jofeph, and finding him a juft man, and one 
under whofe hand all things did profper, he rather 
committed his eftate into Jofeph' s hands, than unto 
any of his Egyptian followers (many of whom he 
had found either falfe-hearted, or weak and unlucky 
in the troublefome days of Typhon ) I know not 
what could be objected againft this. Perhaps I 
might proceed further, and fay, that when the faying 
of Jofeph pleafed Pharaoh , and all his fervants: 
then Putiphar prieft of On, being chief officer to 
Pharaoh, did acknowledge in Jofeph, the ancient 
graces of God, and his injurious imprifonment: 
whereupon he gave him his daughter to wife: and 
being old refigned his office of chief fteward unto 
him: who afterwards in regard of Putiphar, did fa¬ 
vour the priefts, when he bought the lands of all 
other Egyptians. This might appear to fome a tale 
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not unlike to the frierly book of Afenath, Putiphar's 
daughter: but unto fuch as confider that God 
works ufually by means: and that Putiphar was the 
fteward of that king, under whom "Jacob died: it 
would feem a matter not improbable, had it an au¬ 
thor of fufficicnt credit to avouch it. Concerning 
the wars of Hercules, in which by this reckoning 
he Ihould have fpent 42 years after he left Egypt, 
ere he began in Italy, it is a circumftance-which 
(the length of his Italian wars confidered, and his 
former enterprifes and atchievements proportioned 
to them) doth not make againft us, but for us : or 
if it were againft us, yet could it not fo weaken our 
fuppofition, as thefe probabilities collected out of 
the undifputable truth of feripture do confirm it. 
Neverthelefe I freely grant that all thefe proofs are 
no other, than fuch as may be gathered out of au¬ 
thors, not well agreeing, nor to be reconciled , in 
fuch obfeurity, otherwife than by likelihoods, an- 
fwerable to the holy text. 

Sect. VI. 

0 / Typhon, Hercules, jEgyptus, Orus, and the 
two Sefoftres, fuccefflvely reigning after Mifraim: 
and of divers errors about the former Seioftris. 

C oncerning the reign of "typhon , and of Her¬ 
cules y I find none that precifely doth define 
how long either of them continued. Daniel An- 
gelocrator giveth three years to Typhon , omitting 
Hercules. But he is fo peremptory without proof, 
as if his own word were fuificient authority, in ma¬ 
ny points very queftionable; alledging no witnefs, 
but as it were laying Tejle meipfo: yet herein we 
may think him to fpeak probably, forafmuch as 
the learned Krentzhemius affirmeth, that Hercules 
did very foon undertake his father’s revenge, and 
was not long in performing it: and that leaving 
Egypt to his brother, he followed other wars, in 
the fame quarrel, as hath been (hewed before. 
True it is, that I cannot colledt (as Krentzhemius 
doth) out of Berofusy that Hercules reigned after 
Typhon: yet feeing Aveutinus, a follower of Bcro- 
fuSy hath it fo, I will alfo believe it. That in the 
reign of Typhon and HerculeSy feven years were 
fpent, howfoever divided between them, I gather 
out of Krentzhemius only, who placeth the begin¬ 
ning of Orus 7 years after the death of OJiris : for¬ 
getting to fet down his reafons, which, in a matter 
fo probable, I think he wanted not. Now whereas 
he aUoweth 90 years of the 18th Dynajly to OJiris, 
Typhon , Hercules, and Orus : it feems diat the reign 
of Orus lafted 115 years. From the death of Orus 
to the departure of Ifrael out of Egypt, there paf- 
fed 122 years by our account: who (according to 
Beroaldus, and others) think that Abraham was 
born in the 130th year o {Terah, and thereupon 
reckon thus. From the end of the flood to the 

birth of Abraham - 35 2 

. .1 f vocation of Abraham 75 

From cKatcune ,o *'i dc p lrtureollI0 f £ „,, 430 

total-857 

which fum divers other ways may be collected. 
Since therefore to the departure out of Egypt , there 
do remain (as is aforefaid) only 122 years from the 
death of Orus ; we are now to confider how many 
of them are to be allowed unto Sefoflris or Stfon- 
chofts, who is placed next unto Orus , by authority 
of the Scboliafles Apollonii> not without good pro¬ 
bability. For this great king or conqueror, is by 
many hiftories recorded to have over-run a great 
part of Afia: to have built a fleet of fhips on the 
Red fca; and fo to have entred into India : like- 
wife with another fleet on the middle-earth feas, to 
have palled into Europe , and fubdued many nati- 
No. 9. 
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ons. Tliis is he (as Reineccius judgeth) whom Juf- 
tin erring in account of his time, calleth Vtxoris : 
for JuJlin placeth Vexoris in ages before Ninus : 
whereby it would follow that Sefoflris, if he were 
Vexoris, was more ancient than was OJiris (other- 
wife Mizraim) a thing altogether unlikely. Ccr- 
.. tain it is, that after the departure of Ifrael out cl 
Egypt, no one Pharaoh came into the land of Ca¬ 
naan (which lieth in the way from Egypt into Afia) 
till the father-in-law of Solomon, Pharaoh Vaphres* 
took Gerar\ and gave it to his daughter (as we 
may read more at large in the holy hiftory of the 
bible) after which time Sefac opprefled Reboboam, 
and Necbo fought paflage thro’ the land of If- 
ratl, when he made his expedition againft the 
Chaldeans. Of king Vapbres and Necbo it is out 
of qucflion, that neither of diem was the great king 
Sefoflris. Of Sefac it is doubted by fome, foraf¬ 
much as he came into Judea , with ia great army. 
Reineccius propounding die doubt, leaveth it unde¬ 
cided ; unlefs it be fufficicnt proof of his own opi¬ 
nion, that he himfelf placeth Sefoflris next to Orus, 
following the Scholiajles Apollomi. But further an- 
fwer may be made to fhew that they were not one. 
For as JuJlin witnefleth, Sefoflris, otherwife Vexo¬ 
ris, made war on people far removed, abftaining 
from his neighbours. Sefac came up purpofely 
againft Jerufalem. Sefoflris, as Diodorus witnef- 
feth, had but 24000 horfo: Sefac had 60000 : 
Sefoflris had 8020 chariots, Sefac but 1200. Se¬ 
fojlris made his expedition for no private purpofe, 
but to get a great name : Sefac, as moft agree, 
had no other purpofe than to fuccour Jeroboam, and 
give him countenance in his new reign, whom he 
had favoured even againft Solomon: therefore Sefo¬ 
flris muft needs have reigned whilft Ifrael abode in 
Egypt. 

Whereas Krentzhemius colle&eth out of Herodo¬ 
tus, and Diodorus, that one Alenas, or Menis, was 
next to Orus : becaufe thofe hiftorians affirm that 
he reigned next after the gods it movech me no¬ 
thing. For OJiris did focceed thofe 15 gods, name¬ 
ly, the 12 greater and 3 lcfler : himfelf alfo (as the 
learned Reineccius noteth) being called Menas. 
Which name, as alfo Mineeus, and Menis, were 
titles of dignity: tho’ miftaken by fome as proper 
names. Krentzhemius doth very probably ga¬ 
ther, that Menas was Mcrcurius Tcr-maximus: the 
Hebrew word Meni fignifying an arithmetician: 
which name Tcr-maximus might well be attributed 
to OJiris: who was a great conqueror, philofopher, 
and benefactor to mankind, by giving good laws, 
and teaching profitable arts. In prowefs and great 
undertakings Sefoflris was no whit inferiour to Ofi- 
ris. For he fought victory not for gain, but for 
honour only : and being well contented, that many 
nations had acknowledged his power, and fubmitted 
themfelves to his will and royal difpofition, leav¬ 
ing them in a manner to their liberty, returned in¬ 
to Egypt. Soon upon his return he was endanger¬ 
ed by a great treafon, the houfe, in which he was, 
being by his own brother purpofely fired : which 
neverthelefs he is faid to have efcaped, and to have 
reigned in all thirty-three years: after which time 
he chofe rather to die than to live: becaufe he fell 
blind. Both Herodotus and Diodorus affirm, that 
Sefojlris left a fon, whofe name was Pheron or Pbe- 
rones ; who afterwards took the name of Sefoflris : 
but was nothing like to his father in glory : for he 
lhortly fell blind. The caufe of his blindnefs He¬ 
rodotus attributes to his aflaulting the river Nilus 
with a javelin: which tale Diodorus having like- 
wife heard, yet reports as a fable, faying, diat per¬ 
haps he took the difeafe naturally from his father. 
How long this man reigned it is no where expref- 
Mm * " 7 ^~ fcdi 
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fed: yet fbrafmuch 'as Orus the fecond (otherwife 
Bufiris) who fuccceded him, began 14 years after 
that this Sefofiris had been king, it muft needs be 
that this reigned 14 years at lead. That Bufiris 
began not until thefe 14 years at lead were expired, 
the very account of time from the fird of Bufi¬ 
ris* to the departure of Ifrael out of Egypt* plain¬ 
ly lhews, being almod generally agreed upon, to 
have been 75 years. That none came between Se¬ 
fofiris the fecond, and Bufiris or Orus the fecond, 
it dands only upon probabilities: which are thefe. 
After Sefofiris had reigned fomewhile, he fell blind: 
after certain years he recovered his fight, as is 
laid : which may have been true, but is more like 
to have been a fable: furely the manner of his reco¬ 
very, as it is fet down, is very fabulous: namely, 
that by looking upon a woman, or wafliing his eyes 
with her water, who had only known her own hus¬ 
band, he got his fight again. As the time of his 
reign, before his blindnels, and when he was well 
again (if ever he were) may have taken up a good 
part of 14 years: fo his works, which were great, 
do much more drongly argue, that his reign was 
not very Ihort. His works, are largely fet down 
by Herodotus and Diodorus: a part of which may 
feem to have been the finilhing of that which his 
father had begun, about the channels and fluices 
of Nilus: whom I think he radier frighted (as 
his father had done) with fpades and fhovels, than 
with darts and javelins: and by his diligent over- 
fighr of that work, was like enough to lofe both 
his eyc-fight and his people’s love : whom his fa¬ 
ther had very bufily employ’d in exceffive labour 
about it. 

Sect. VII. 

Of Bufiris the firfi oppreffor of the Ifraelites: and of 
his fucccffour queen Thcrmutis that took up Mofcs 
out of the ‘water. 

A N D herein (if I may prefume to conjecture) 
Bufiris* who was afterwards king, is like to 
have dealt with him, as Jeroboam did with the fon 
of Solomon. For that Bufiris himfelf was much 
addifted to magnificent works, it well appeared, 
by the drudgery wherewith he wearied die children 
of Ifrael in his buildings: if therefore he were em¬ 
ploy’d by the great Sefofiris , as Jeroboam was by 
Solomon* in the overfight of thole bufinefles, he 
had good opportunity to work his greatnefs with 
the king by incluftry : and aiterwards with die peo¬ 
ple by incenfing them againft their new king : 
as Jeroboam diJ. For what the multitude will en¬ 
dure at one prince’s hands, they will not at another’s : 
unlcts he have either an equal fpirit, or a furer 
foundation. If moreover he fought ro derive all 
the pain and labour of publick works irom the 
Egyptians , to the Ifraelites : he furely did that 
which to his own people was very plitufible, who 
(as appears in Exodus i.) were nothing flack in ful¬ 
filling the kings cruelty. Now that Orus the 2d, 
or Bufiris* was the king that firft opprefled Ifrael* 
and made the ediCt of drowning the Hebrew children, 
which (faith Cedrenus) lulled 10 months: it is a 
common opinion of many great and niofl learned 
writers, who alfo think that hereupon grew the fa¬ 
ble of Bufiris facrificing ftrangers. It is alfo a com¬ 
mon interpretation of that place, Exod. i. that the 
k ing, who knew not Jofeph, was a king of a new 
family. That Bufiris was of a new family, Reinec- 
citis doth fhew; who alfo thinks him author of the 
bloody ediCt. Neverthelefs true it is, that Bufiris* 
according to all mens computadon, began his reign 
5 years alter the birth of Mofes before whole birth 
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it is mod manifefl, that the law was made, and 
much more that die perfecution began : wliich Bunt¬ 
ing thinks to have lafted 87 years, ere the departure 
out of Egypt. Let us therefore confider, belides 
the blindnels of Sefofiris the fecond, how great the 
power of die regents or viceroys in Egypt was: and 
how great confidence the kings did put in them: 
feeing Jofeph ruled with fuch full power, that he 
bought all Egypt* and all the Egyptians for bread ; 
giving at the fame time the bell of the hand to his 
own fadier and brethren, for nodiing: feeing alfo 
that when the Egyptians cried out upon Ebaraob 
for bread, Pbaraob faid to all the Egyptians , Go to 
Jofeph : what he faith to yon* do ye. If to a itran- 
ger born, lately fetch’d out of prifon, a king well 
able to have governed himfelf, would give fuch 
rrufl, and foveraign authority : it is not unlikely 
that a blind prince fhould do it to a man of efpcciul 
reputation. For God often profpers, not only the 
good (liich as Jofeph was) but wicked men alio, as 
his inllruments againft the day of wrath. Tiiere 
fore perhaps the king did (as many have done) re- 
fign his kingdom to him, tho’ his reign was not ac¬ 
counted to have begun, till the death of Sefofiris. 
But whether Bufiris did ufurp the kingdom, or pro¬ 
tection of the land by violence: or whether the 
blind king refigned it, keeping the title : or whe¬ 
ther Bufiris were only regent, whilftthe king liv’d, 
and afterwards (as is acknowledged by all) king 
himfelf: it might well be laid that Pharaoh's daugh¬ 
ter took up Mofes* and that Pharaoh vexed Ifrael: 
feeing he both at that time was king in efleCt, and 
fhortlyafter king indeed and title both. It were not 
abfurd for us to lay, that the blind king Sefofiris the 
2d opprefs’d Ifrael: but forafniuch as it may leem 
that the wicked tyrant ftiewed his evil nature even 
when he firft arofe, I think it more likely, tint Bu¬ 
firis did it, ufmg at firft the power of a king, and 
lhortly after the ltile. Thus of the 122 years which 
paffed between the beginning of Sefofiris' s reign, and 
the departure of Ifrael out of 'Egypt* 47 being lpent: 
the 75 which remain, are to be accounted to Bufi¬ 
ris or Orus the 2d, and his children. Bufiris him¬ 
felf reigned 30 years, according to Eufcbius: wliom 
very many judicious authors herein approve. After 
him his daughter, who took Mofes out of the water, 
is faid, by all that I have read, to have reigned 
12 years : her name was Ehermutis Phareis* or 
Mathis* according to Cedrenus: Eufcbius calls her 
keener is : and out of Art ah anus'% hillory, Mcris : 
Jofcphus calls her both Acen:here and Ehermutis. 
Epiphanius in Panario faith, that fhe was honoured 
afterwards of die Egyptian s by the name o t f her- 
mutis* the daughter of Amenoph* the fon of Pha¬ 
raoh. Of this laft title queftion might be made, 
and much fpoken: for the feriptures call her not 
Pharaoh's fon’s daughter, but Pharaoh's daugh¬ 
ter. Amenophis indeed is placed next before Bu¬ 
firis* or Orus the fecond, by Eufcbius* and others: 
but whether he were a king, or only a regent, I can¬ 
not conjecture. For Herodotus* Diodot us* and the 
ancient hiftorians name the fon of SeJ fir is* P he¬ 
ron. Perhaps his name was Pharaoh Amenophis: 
and his daughter by the Egyptians called rather 
the niece or grandchild, than the daughter of Pha¬ 
raoh* becaufe of the glory of Sefofiris , and the 
difreputation of his fon. If fo, and if that Bu¬ 
firis or Orus the 2d marrying her, pretended any 
title by her, then is our conjecture ftrengthen- 
ed, and then was fhe both daughter, grandchild, 
and wife unto Pharaoh: and furviving him, queen 
of the land, twelve years. But if fhe were daugh¬ 
ter of Orus the fecond, and fitter of Athoris, or 
Rather is* as many think, to whofe conjecture I 
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will not oppofe mine, then may it feem, that either 
her brethren were degenerate, or too young to rule, 
when her father died. 

Sect. VIII. 

Of the two brethren of queen Thermutis: and what 
king it was, under whom Mbfes was horn: and 
who it was that perifhed in the Red fea. 

S H, E had two brethren: the one was Rathoris, 
or Athorhy who fucceeded her; the other Tele- 
gonus, who is only named by Eufebius : but his li¬ 
neage and oif-fpring deferibed by Reineccius. Rar 
thorn y after his filler’s death, reigned nine years: after 
whom Cbtncress thought to be his fan, reigned ten, 
and then periihed in the Red fea. During the 
reign of Chencres,. Eufebius iaith, that TeJegonus be¬ 
gat Epaphus upon Jo; of which hiftory elfewhere 
he reporteth otherwife. After the death of Chencres 
(whom fome call Acencheres : hut all or moll do 
ilile 0t3 l uix>(§H a fighter againft God). Acherres 
reigned eight years : and then Chertts fifteen. This 
defeenc feems from father to Ion. In the eleventh 
year of Cberres it is faid by Eufebius, that Epa¬ 
phus reigning in the lower part of Egypt built Mem¬ 
phis. This is an argument of that which other- 
wile was not unlikely, viz. That Egypt was great¬ 
ly brought out of order by the plagues which God 
had laid upon it, and the deftrudtion of her king 
and army in the Red fea: elfe could it not have 
had two reigning in it at once •, the latter of whom, 
or his pofterity, feems to have taken all from Cber¬ 
res the grandchild of Cbenctts. For whereas Ar¬ 
mais is faid to have reigned four years after CherreSy 
and Armefis one after ArmaiSy thefe two kings are 
by Eufe/r.us and others accounted as one, and his 
reign faid to have been five years. His name is cal¬ 
led ArmeuSy otherwife Dana ns ; and his pedegree 
thus defcribed by Reineccius in Hiftoria Julia. 

P'eltgonus. 

Epaphus. 

Libya, who had 

Agpnor, Selus and Bufiris. 


JEgyptus or RameffeSy 
who gave name to 
the country, having 
expelled his brother 
Danaus, reigned, 
and begat Lynceus t 
married to Hyper- 
tnnejira. 


Danaus or ArmeuSy ex¬ 
pelled by his brother 
uEgypiuSy after he had 
reigned five years, be¬ 
came king of Argos 
in Greece : was father 
to Hypermnejlra. 


How it might come to pafs that the nephews 
. fons of Epaphus fhould have occupied the kingdom 
after CherreSy it is hard to fey : confidering that 
Epaphus himfelf is reported by Eufebius to have 
been bom in the time of Chencres. But forafmuch 
as the hiftory of Epaphus 's birth, is diverfly rela¬ 
ted by EufebiuSy it may fuftice, that Belus the fa¬ 
ther of Danaus and Egyptus , otherwife called Ar- 
meus and Rameffes , was equally diftant from Bu¬ 
firis or Orus the fecond, with Cberres the grand¬ 
child of Chencres. And that the pofterity of Tele- 
gonus did marry very young, it appears by the hif¬ 
tory of thefe two brethren, Danaus and A£gyptus : 
of whom the former had 50 daughters, the latter 50 
fons: perliaps, or rather qucftionlefs, by divers wo¬ 
men : yet fijrely they began to beget children in 
their firft youth: howfoever it were, the general 
confent of writers is, that Arrneus or Danaus did 
fucceed Cberres : and, according to Eufebius and 
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good authors approving him, reigned ff’e years. 
Rameffes followed, who reigned, Gxty-eight years. 
This Rameffes or Mgyptns is that Arwjcfniatmm 
or Arntefefmiamusy under whom, in the opinion of 
Mercator, and of Bunting that follows Mercator, 
Mofes was born and; die cruel edict made of 
drowning the Hebrew children. The. length of his 
reign feems to me the chief, if not die only ground 
of Mercator's, opinion. For whereas die Lord faid 
to Mofesy Coy return to Egypt , for they are all 
dead, which went about- to kill thee : Exod. iv. 19. 
Mercator hereupon conceives, diat it was one and 
the feme king under whom Mofes was born, and 
under whom he flew the Egyptian at the 40th year 
of his age ; and fled into the wildernefs, and there 
abode lor fear: all which ctrcuuiftanccs could agree 
with none but this Rameffes whq reigned fo long : 
wherefore dtfirous rather to bold a true paradox^ 
dun a common error, he placeth one Ahsfragmu- 
thofts (whofe name is found in the lift of Egyp¬ 
tian kings, but the time uncertain wherein he 
reigned) in an age 112 or 113 years more ancient 
than others left him in : and fo continuing the ca¬ 
talogue of Ills fuccefldrs from Phcrrwfis (whom Ew 
febius calls Amafis) downwards with no odicr va¬ 
riation of die length of each man’s reign, than is 
the difference between Manet ho and EufebiuSy he 
finds Mofes born under Armefefmiamum, and If- 
rael delivered in the days of bis fon Amcnopbis. 
The very name of Alisfragmutbofes feems to him 
with little alteration to found like PharatateSy of 
which name one was thought to have flourifhed 
either as a king, or a wife man, about die time 
of Jfaac. For, faith he, from Alisfragmutbofis to 
PbragmutbofiSy Pbarmuthofis or PharatateSy the 
change is not great. Mercator was a man of excel¬ 
lent learning and induftry : and one to whom the 
world is bound for his many notable works *, yet 
my affcnt herein is with-held from him, by thefe 
reafons. Firft, I fee all other writers agree, that 
Chencres was the king who was drowned in the 
Red fea. Secondly, The place, Exod. iv. all are 
dcady &c. may better be underftood of Bufiris and 
all his children, than ol one king alone. Thirdly, 
St. Cyril, in his firft book againfl Julian the apo- 
ftate, faith, that Dardanus built Dardania , when 
Mofes was 120 years old, Rameffes , which was 
this Armefcfmiamumy being then king of Egypt. 
After Rameffes , Amenophis reigned nineteen years, 
who is thought by Mercator , and peremptorily by 
Bunting pronounced, to be die king that periihed 
in the Red fea: of which our opinion being already 
laid open, I think it moft expedient to refer die 
kings enfuing to their own times (which a chrono¬ 
logical table fhall lay open) and here to fpeak of 
that great deliverance of Ifracl out of Egypt: which* 
for many great confederations depending dicreupon, 
we may not lightly overpafs. 


CHAP. III. 

Of the delivery of Ilrael out of Egypt. 

Sect. I. 

Of the time of Mofes’r birth, an .' how long the 
Ifraciites were opprcjfed in Egypt. 

r RUE it is that the hiftory it felf is gene¬ 
rally and well known ; yet concerning the 
time of Mofes 's birth, who was the excel¬ 
lent and famous inftrument of this and other great 
works of the Highefl, the different opinions arc very 
near as many, as the men dut have written of that 
argument. 

Ludi 
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Lud. V'tves, in his annotations upon St. Auguftinei 
titeth very many of their conjectures : as that of 
Porphyry out of Sancboniato, that Mofes lived in 
the time of Semiramis : but if he did mean the firft 
Semiramis, it was but a fond conceit: for befides 
that the fame is contrary to all ftories divine and 
human ; while that Semiramis lived, Ihe comman¬ 
ded Syria, and all the pans thereof abfolutely : 
neither were the Ammonites, or Moabites, or Edo- 
mites, while Ihe ruled, in rerum natura. 

A fecond opinion he remembreth of Appion, ta¬ 
ken from Ptolemy a prieft of the Mendes, who faith 
that Mofes was bom while Inacbus did rule the 
Arrives, and A me [is in Egypt. 

The third opinion is taken out of Polemon, in his 
Creek hiftory, the firft book : that Mofes was born 
while Apis the third king ruled Argos. 

A fourth is borrowed from Tatianas Affyrius, 
who, tho’ he cites fome authorities that Mofes lived 
after die Trojan war, is himlelf of opinion, that 
Mofes was far more ancient, proving it by many 
arguments. 

Fifthly, He fetteth down the teftimony of Nu- 
mcnius die philofopher, who took Mufeus and Mo¬ 
fes to be one : confirming the fame out of Artapa- 
nus, who confefTcth that Mofes was called Mufeus, 
by the Grecians ; and who farther delivereth, that he 
was adopted by Cbenephis , or Thermutis, the 
daughter of Egypt : the fame which Eupolemus cal- 
leth Merit ; others (as Rabanus Maurus) Thermo- 
thes. • Eufebius alfo affirmeth, that Eupolemus in 
his firft book De bom, Mofes vir Deo conjunblijji- 
mus is called Mufeus Judeeorum. Eufebius, in his 
chronology, finds that Mofes was born while Ame- 
■nopbis ruled Egypt. The ancient Alanethon calls 
that Pharaoh, which lived at Mofes’s birth, Thumo - 
fit or Thmofis : the fame perchance which Appion 
the grammarian will have to be Amofis, and elfe- 
where Amenophis the fadier of Sethofis : to whom 
Lyfimachus and Cornelius Tacitus gave the name of 
Bocchoris. To me it feems moft probable, that 
while Sapbrus, called alfo Spherus or lpherius, go¬ 
verned Ajjyria ; Orthopolis, Sicyonia ■, and Criafus 
the Argivcs •, that then ( Sefoftris the fecond ruling 
in Egypt ) Mofes was born. For if we believe St. 
Auguftine, it was about the end of Cecrops’s time, 
that Mofes led Ifrael out of Egypt : b Eduxit Mofes 
ex Egypto populum Dei novijjimo tempore Cecropis 
Athenienfium regis: Mofes, faith he, led the peo¬ 
ple of God out of Egypt, about the end of Cecrops’s 
time, king of the Athenians. In this fort there¬ 
fore, is the time of Mofes's birth, and of his depar¬ 
ture out of Egypt belt proved. St. Auguftine affirms 
(as before remembred) that Mofes was born,: Saph- 
rus governing Affyria : and that he left Egypt a- 
bout the end of Cecrops’s time. Now Sapbrus ru¬ 
led twenty years *, his fucceffor Mamelus thirty years ; 
Sparetus after him forty years: in whofe fourth year 
Cecrops began to govern in Attica : Afcatades fol¬ 
lowed Sparetus, and held the empire forty-one : So 
as Mofes being bom while Sapbrus ruled Affyria \ 
Orthopolis , Sicyonia \ and Criafus, Argos (for thefe 
three kings lived at once at his birth, faith St. Au¬ 
guftine, as Cecrops did when he departed Egypt) it 
will follow that the birth of Mofes was in the nine¬ 
teenth year of the Affyrian Sapbrus : for take one 
year remaining of twenty (for fo long Sapbrus 
reigned) to which add the thirty years of Mamelus , 
and the forty years of Sparetus , thefe make feventy- 
one, with which there were wafted three years of 
Cecrops’s fifty years *, then take nine years out of 
the reign of Afcatades, who was Sparetus’ s fuccef- 
for, thofe nine years added to feventy-onc make 


eighty, at which age Mofes left Egypt : and add 
thefe nine years to the three years of Cecrops former¬ 
ly fpent, there will remain but four years of Cecrops's 
fifty: and fo it falleth right with St. Augufline’s 
words, affirming that towards the end of Cecrops’s 
time, Mofes led the people of Ifrael out of Egypt. 

Now the time, in which the Hebrews were op- 
prefs’d in Egypt, leemeth to have had beginning 
fome eight or nine years before the birth of 
Mofes, and fifty-four years, or rather more, after 
Jofeph •, between whofe death and the birth of Mo¬ 
fes there were confumed fixty-four years : fome of 
which time, and eighty years after, they lived in 
great fervitude and mifery. For as it is written in 
Exodus i. They fet task-mafters over them, to keep 
them under with burdens \ and they built the cities , 
Pit bom and Ramafes, &c. And by cruelty they ca u- 
fed the children of Ifrael to ferve *, and made them 
weary of their lives, by fore labour in clay and brick , 
and in all work of the field , with all manner o f 
bondage. All which, laid upon them by a mattering 
power and a ftrong hand, they endured to the time 
by the wifdom of God appointed: even from fifty- 
four years, or not much more after the death of Jo¬ 
feph, who left the world when it had latted 2370 
years, to the eightieth year of Mofes, and until he 
wrought his miracles in the field of Zoan, which 
he performed in the world’s age 2514 towards die 
end thereof, according to Codoman , or after our ac¬ 
count 2513. Andbecaufe thofe things which we 
deliver of Egypt , may the better be underftood, I 
think it neceffary to fpeak a few words of the prin¬ 
cipal places therein named, in this difeourfe. 

Sect. II. 

Of divers cities and places in Egypt, mentioned in 
this fiory , or elfewhere in the feripture. 

T HIS city which the Hebrews call c Zoan, was 
built feven years after Hebron. Ezekiel calleth 
it Taphnes \ and fo doth Jeremy \ the Septuagint , 
Tanis i Jofephus , Protaidis » after the name of an 
Egyptian queen *, Antoni us gives it the name of 
Thants j Htgefippus, Thamna \ and William Tyrius , 
Taptus. It adjoineth to the land of Gofen, and is 
the fame wherein Jeremy the prophet was ftoned to 
death, for preaching againft the Egyptian and Jew- 
ijb idolatry. 

Zoan or Tapbnes was in Mofes’s time the metropo¬ 
lis of the lower Egypt, in which their Pharaohs then 
commonly refided > and not unlikely to be the fame 
city where Abraham in his time found him. But 
Eufebius out of Artapanus affirmeth, that Abraham 
did read aftronomy in Heliopolis, or On, to Phare- 
tates king of Egypt. Alexander Polybifior out of 
Eupolemus , hath it otherwife, faying, that Abraham 
inftrutted the Egyptian priefts, and not the king ; 
both which authorities d Eufebius citeth. The Sep¬ 
tuagint and the Vulgar edition, for Zoan write He¬ 
liopolis ; Pagninus , Vatablus , Junius, and our Eng- 
lifts, call it On \ and Ptolemy , Onium. There are 
two cities of that name; the one on the frontier of 
the lower Egypt, towards thefouth ; the other fome- 
what lower on the eafter-moft branch of Nilus, fal¬ 
ling into the fca at Peluftum. And it may be that 
Heliopolis to the fouth of die river Trajan, was the 
fame which Vatablus and our Engliifb call Avert. 
Of the latter it is, that the feriptures take certain 
knowledge: the fame which Pomponius Mela and 
Pliny call Solis oppidum ; Tyrius in the Holy War , 
Malbec", the Arabians , Babalbetb ; and Simeon 
Sethi, Font Solis. Of this Heliopolis , or On, was 
Putiphar prieft, or prince, whole daughter Jofeph 
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married. In the territory adjoining Jacob inhabit¬ 
ed, while he lived in Egypt. In the confines of this 
city, Onias, the high prieft of the Jews, built 
a temple, dedicated to the Eternal God ; not 
much inferiour to that of Jerufalem (Ptoimy Phi- 
lopater then governing in Egypt ) which ftooci in the 
time of Vefpafian , 333 years after the foundation 
by Onias, whom Jofepbus falfely reporteth here¬ 
in to have fulfilled a prophecy 01 I fat ab c. 19. In 
die ilia erit alt are Domini in medio terra ALgypti 
In that day (hall the altar of the Lord be in the 
midft of die land ot Egypt. Antioch us Epipbanes 
at that time of the building tyrannizing over the 
Jews, gave the occafion for the erecting of this 
temple in Egypt. Laftly, There it was, diat our 
Saviour Chrift Jefus remained, while Jofepb and 
the Virgin Mary feared the violence ot IItrod\ near 
which, faith Brochard, the fountain is (till found, 
called Jefus-well, whofe ftreams do afterward wa¬ 
fer the gardens of Balfamum, no where elfe found in 
Egypt. And hereof fee more in Brochard, in his 
dclcription of Egypt. 

There is alfo the city of Noph, remembred by 
*Ifaiab and Ezekiel', the fame which Hofea the pro¬ 
phet calleth Mopb : which latter name it took from 
a mountain adjoining fo called ; which mountain 
b Herodotus remembreth. And this is that great 
city which was called Memphis ; and fo the Sep- 
tuagint write it. It is known to the Arabians by the 
name of Mazar. The Chaldeans name it Alcbabyr ; 
and Tudalenfis, Mizraim. 

Peluftum, which Hatablus, Pagain, Junius, and 
our Englijh write Sin •, the Septuagint call Sais ; 
and Montanus, Lebna, is not die fame with Dami- 
afa, as c Gul. Tyrius witnefteth. In the time of 
Baldwin III. Peluftum was called Belbeis : Belbeis, 
faith Tyrius, qua olim did a ejl Peluftum \ Belbeis, 
that in times paft was called Peluftum. 

The city of No, the d Septuagint call Diofpolis. 
Of which name there are two or three in Egypt. 
Jerome converts it Alexandria , by anticipation, be- 
caufe it was fo called in the future. 

Bubajius (for lb Jerome and Zeigler do write it) 
is the fame which the * Hebrews call Pibefetb. 

To make the flory the more perceivable, I have 
added a defeription of the land of Go fen, in which the 
Jfraelites inhabited, with thofe cities and places fo 
often remembred in the feripture: as of Taphnes 
or Zoan, Heliopolts or Betbjemes, Baifephon, Suc- 
coth and the reft ; together with Mofes's pafiage 
thro’ the defarts of Arabia the ftony. For all ftory, 
without d\e knowledge of the places wherein the 
addons were performed, as it wanteth a great part of 
the pleafure, fo it no way enricheth the knowledge 
•and underftanding of the reader •, ncidier doth any 
thing ferve to retain what we read in our memories, 
fo well as thefe pictures and deferiptions do. In 
which refpedl I am driven to digrefs in many places, 
and to interpofe fome fuch difeourfe, otherwife feem- 
ing impertinent •, taking for my authority, after many 
others more ancient, that great learned man Arias 
Montanus •, who, in his pretace to the ftory of the 
Holy Land, hath thefe words : Si enim abfque lo- 
corum objervatione res gefic narrentur, aut fine to¬ 
pographic cognitione hiftoric legantur, adeo con- 
fufa atque perturbata erunt omnia, ut ex iis nihil 
non obfeurum, nihil non difficile eltci poffit ; If nar¬ 
ration, faith he, be made of thofe things which are 
performed, without the obfervation ot the places 
wherein they were done, or if hiftories be read 
without topographical knowledge, all things will 
appear fo intricate and confufed, as we fhall there¬ 


by underftand nothing bur obfcureJy, nor draw 
thence any knowledge, but with the greateft diffi¬ 
culty. 

Sect. III. 

Of the cruelty againfl the Ifraelites young children in 
Egypt : and of Mofcs’r prefervation, and edu¬ 
cation. 

B U 1 ' to return to die ftory it felf. It appear- 
etli diat notwithftanding the labour and flave- 
ry which the Ifraelites endured, yet they decrcafcd 
not in numbers: infomuch as Pharaoh confidcring 
the danger of difeontented poverty, and the able 
bodies ot anopprefied multitude, how perilous they 
might be to his eftate, by fuggeftion of the devil 
relblvcd to flaughter all the male children of the 
Hebrews, as foon as theyfhouldbebom. To which 
end he fent for Scphora and Thura, women the moft 
famous and expert amongft them •, Qua prerrant, 
faith Comeflor, multitudmi obfetricum j who had 
command given them over all midwives •, by whom 
(as it l'eemeth) he gave order to all the reft for the 
execution of his edi< 51 . For to have called all the 
midwives of Egypt together, had been a ftrange 
parliament. Now whedier thefe two before na¬ 
med, were of the Hebrews, or of the Egyptians, 
it is diverfty dilputed. Sr. Auguftine calls them 
Hebrews, becaufe it is written Exodus i. 16. The 
king of Egypt commanded the mid wives of the 
Hebrew women, &c. But * Jofepbus, Abulenfs, 
and Pererius believe them to be Egyptians. Who- 
foever they were, when it pleafed God to fruft- 
rate the execution of that fccrct murder, to the 
end die world might witnefs_ both the wicked- 
nefs of the Egyptians, and the juft caufe, thereby 
made manifeu, of his future indignation and revenge; 
Pharaoh finding thefe women filled with piety, and 
the fear of God, commanded odiers of nis people 
to execute his former intent; and publickly,or how- 
foever, to deftroy all the male Hebrew children born 
within his dominions. 

Now befides the doubts which Pharaoh had of 
the multitudes of the Hebrews, the greateft part of 
whom he might have allured, by affording diem the 
juftice which every king oweth to his vallals, and 
the reft he might have employed or fent away at 
his pleafure, Jofepbus givetli another caule of his 
rage againft them •, namely. That it was prophetical¬ 
ly delivered him by an Egyptian prieft, that among 
die Hebrews there Ihould be born a child, who 
growing to man’s eftate, Ihould become a plague 
and terror to his whole nation. To prevent which 
(and prefuming diat he could refill the ordinance of 
God, by a mean, contrary to the laws of heaven 
and of nature) he ftreclied out his bloody and mer- 
cilcfs hand to the execution of his former intent. 
The fame prevention Herod long after pradtis’d, 
when fearing the fpiritual kingdom of Chrift, as if 
it Ihould have been temporal, he caufed all die male 
children at that time born to be flaughtered. And 
that Pharaoh had fome kind of foreknowledge of the 
future fucccfs, it may be gathered by thefe his own 
words, in Exodus v. 10. Come, let us work wife¬ 
ly with them, lefi they multiply j and it come to pafs, 
that if there be war , they join tbemfelves alfo unto 
our enemies, and fight againft us, and get them 
out of the land. But we fee, and time hath 
told it us, from the beginning, how God dcrid- 
eth the wifdom of the worldly men, when, forget¬ 
ting the Lord of all power, they rely on the in¬ 
ventions of their own moft feeble, and altogether 
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darkned underftanding. For even by the hands of 
the dearly beloved daughter of this tyrant, was that 
great prophet and minifter of God’s marvel¬ 
lous works taken out of Nilus, being thereinto 
turned off, in an ark of reeds, a fucking and power- 
lefs infant. And this princefs having beheld the 
child’s form and beauty, tho’ but yet in the blouth, 
lb pierced her compaffion, as Ihe did not only pre- 
ferve it, and caufe it to be foftered ; but command¬ 
ed that it Ihould be eftcemed as her own, and with 
equal care to the fon of a king nourilhed. And 
for memory that it was her deed, fhe called the 
child Mofes , as it were extradus or ereptus , taken 
out, to wit, out of the water 1 or after Jofepbus 
and Glycas, Moy , a voice expreding water, and hi- 
fes , as much as to fay, that which is drawn out of 
water, or thence taken. 1 Clemens Alexandrinus was 
of opinion, that Mofes was circumcifed, before he 
was put into the ark of reeds, and diat Amram 
his father, had named him Joachim. In his youth 
he was carefully bred, by the care and at the charge 
of Pharaoh's daughter •, and by men of the moll 
underflanding taught and inftructed: Quem regio 
more educavit, pr<efeElis ei fapientibus ALgyptiorum 
tnagiftris , a quibus erudiretur , faith Baft l ; Unto 
whom die gave princely education, appointing over 
him wife mailers of the Egyptians for his inltruc- 
tors. Thereby (faith Jofepbus and b Philo) he be¬ 
came excellently learned in all the doflrine of the 
Egyptians ; which alfo the Martyr Stephen in the 
feventh of the Ails confirmeth. And Mofes was 
learned in all the wifdom of the Egyptians. Which 
wifdom or fapience, fuch as it was, or at lcall fo 
much thereof as Sixtus Senenfis hath gathered, we 
have added, between the death of Mofes and the 
reign of Jofliua. 

Sect. IV. 

Of Mofes’t flying out of Egypt \ and the opinions 
of certain ancient hiftorians of his war in Ethio¬ 
pia \ and of his marriage there : Philo’r judg¬ 
ment of bis paftoral life : and that of Pererius 
of the books of Genefis and Job. 

W HEN Mofes was grown to man’s eftate, 
Jofepbus and F,ufebius , out of Artapanus, 
tell us of ten years war that he made againft the 
Ethiopians : of the befieging of Saba, afterwards by 
Cambyfes called Meroe and how he recovered 
that city by the favour of tharbis , a daughter of 
Ethiopia , whom he took to wife. So hath Come- 
fior a pretty tale of Mofes, How after the end of 
that war, ‘tharbis refilling his return into Egypt, 
Mofes , moll Ikiltul in Aflronomy, cauled two ima¬ 
ges to be engraven in two precious Hones : where¬ 
of the one increafed memory, the other caufed for- 
gctfulnefs. Thefe he fet in two rings, whereof he 
gave the one, to wit, that of oblivion, to his wife 
tharbis, referving the other of memory for him- 
felf: which ring of forgetfulncfs, after Ihe had a 
while worn, Ihe began to negledl the love Ihe bare 
her husband : and fo Mofes without danger return¬ 
ed into Egypt. But leaving thefe fancies to the au¬ 
thors of them : it is true, that about the 40th year 
of Mofes's age, when he beheld an Egyptian offer¬ 
ing violence to one of the oppreffed Hebrews , mov¬ 
ed by companion in refpefl of his brother, and flir- 
red up .by difdain againft the other, in the con¬ 
tention he flew the Egyptian. Soon after which a£l, 
finding a difpofition in fome of his own nation to 
accul'e him, for whofe defence he had thus greatly 
endangered his own life: by the ordinance and ad¬ 
vice of God, whofe -chofen fervant he was, he fled 


into Arabia Petraa, the next bordering country to 
Egypt ; where wandering all alone, as a man left 
and for fa ken, in a place unknown unto him, as a- 
mong a nation of barbarous ftrangers j and who in 
future times were the irrcconcileable enemies of the 
Hebrews: it pleafed God (working the greateft 
things by the weakell worldly means) to make the 
watering of a few Iheep, and the aflilling the daugh¬ 
ters of Raguel the Midianite, an occafion whereby 
to provide him a wife of one of thofe, and a father- 
in-law, that fed him, and fuftained him in a coun¬ 
try nearell Egypt , fittell to return from ; neccffary 
to be known, becaufe interjacent between Egypt and 
Judea y thro’ which he was to lead the Ifraclites ; 
aud wherein God held him, till the occafion, which 
God prefented, bell lerved. And lallly, where the 
glory of the world fhined leait, amidll mountai¬ 
nous defarts, there the glory of God, which Ihin- 
eth moil, covered him over, and appeared unto 
him, not finding him as a king’s fon, or an adopt¬ 
ed child of great Pharaoh's daughter, but as a meek 
and humble fhepherd, fitting at a mountain foot j 
a keeper and commander ot thofe poor beallsonly. 

In that part of Arabia y near Madtan, heconfumed 
40 years. And tho* (as Philo in the ftory of Mofes's 
life obferveth) he did not negletft the care of thofe 
flocks, committed to his charge, but that he excelled 
all others in that paftoral knowledge •, yet in that 
folitary defart he enjoy’d himfelf: anti being feparated 
from the prefs of the world, and the troublefome af¬ 
fairs thereof, he gave himfelf to contemplation, and 
to make perfedl in himfelf all thofe knowledges, 
whereof his younger years had gathered the grounds 
and principles: the fame author alfo judging, that 
his paftoral life did excellently prepare him for the 
execution of the principality, which he afterwards 
obtained. Eft enim (faith Philo) ars paftoralis, qna- 
fi preeludium ad regnum, hoc eft, ad regimen horns- 
num y gregis manfuctiffimi. fbuemadmodum beliicofa 
ingenia pr<eexerccnt fe in venationibus, experientia in 
feris y quod poftca in militia bcllo perfeftura funt ; 
brutis prabentibus materiam exercitii , tarn belli quant 
pads tempore. At vero pr<efe£lura manfueti pecoris 
habet quiddam fimile cum regno in fubditis•, ideoqne 
reges cognominantur paftores populorum , non contu- 
melia fed honoris gratia j The art of keeping fheep 
is, as it were, an introductory cxercife unto a king¬ 
dom, namely, the rule over men, the moll gentle 
flock: even as warlike natures do beforehand cxer¬ 
cife thcmfelves in hunting, pradtifing on wild beafts 
thofe things, which alter they will accomplilh in 
warfare: thofe brute beafts affording matter, where¬ 
in to train themfelves, both in time of war and of 
peace. But the government of gentle cattle, hath a 
kind of refemblance untoa kingly rule over fubjetts; 
therefore, kings are ftyled fhepherds of the people, 
not in way of reproach, but for their honour. 

That Mofes, in this time of his abode at Madian y 
wrote the book of Job, as Pererius fuppofeth, I can¬ 
not judge of it, becaufe it is thought, that Job was 
at that time living. Neither dare I fubferibe to 
c Pcrerius's opinion, that Mofes, while he lived in 
that part of Arabia , wrote the books of Genefis » al- 
tho’ I cannot deny the reafon of Pererius 's conjec¬ 
ture, that by the example of Job 's patience he might 
ftrengthen the oppreffed Hebrews: and by the pro- 
mifes of God to Abraham , Ifaac and Jacob , put 
them in affurance of their delivery from the Egypti¬ 
an flavery, and of the land of reft, and plenty pro- 
mi fed. 

Of his calling back into Egypt by the angel of 
God, and the marvels and wonders which he per¬ 
formed, thereby to perfuade Pharaoh, that he was 
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the meflenger of the mod High, the particulars 
are written in the firft 14 chapters of Exodus j and 
therefore to treat of all the particulars therein con¬ 
tained, it were needlels. But for the firft, it is to 
be noted, that when 'Mofes defired to be taught by 
God, by what name he fhould make him known, 
and by whom he was fent •, he received from God 
fc much, as man could comprehend of his infinite 
and ever-being nature. Out of which he delivered 
him in the firft part of his anfwer, a name to be 
confidered of by the wifeft: and in his fecond, to 
be underftood bv all. For there is nothing that is, 
or hath being of it felf, but the eternal: which truly 
is j which is above all; which is immutable. The 
bodies of men are changed every moment: their 
fubftance wafteth, and is repaired by nutriment \ 
never continuing at one ftay, nor being the fame fo 
long, as while 0:1c may lay. Now. Likewife, whac- 
foever is confumcd in the longeft continuance of 
time, the lame in every Ihorteft piece of time fut- 
lereth decay ; neither doth any thing abide in one 
ftute. b Una eft Dei (ft fold natura, qu<e vere eft : 
id enim quod fubftftit non babet aliunde , fed futitn eft. 
Cal era qu.e cteata funt , etiamft videntur ejfe y non 
funt, quia aliquando non fuerunt y (ft pot eft rurfum 
non ejfe, quod non fuit ; It is the one and only na¬ 
ture of God, which truly is: for he hath his being 
ofhimfelf, and not from any thing without him. 
Other things that are created, altho’ they leem to 
be, yet they are not \ for fometimes they were 
not: and that which hath not been, may again 
want being. And with this, in refpeft of the di¬ 
vine nature, the faying of Zeno Eleates excellently 
agreeth : Tola rerum natura umbra eft, aut inanis t 
aut fallax ; The whole nature of things is but a 
lhadow, cither empty or deceitful: in comparifon 
of whom, faith IJaiah xl. 17. All nations are as 
nothing, lefts than nothing , and mere vanity. 

Of the ten plagues wherewith the Egyptians were 
ftricken, the firft was by changing the rivers into 
blood: God punilhing them by thofe waters, into 
which their forefathers had thrown,and in which they 
had drowned, the innocent children of the Hebrews. 
To which this place of Revel, xvi. 5. may be fit¬ 
ly applied. And l heard the angel of the waters 
fay , Lord, thou art ju/l t which art , and which waft : 
and holy, becaufe thou baft judged tbefte things •, for 
they ftsed the blood of thy faints and prophets , and 
therefore haft thou given them blood to drink. 

The reft of the plagues by frogs, lice, flies, or 
flinging wafps •, by the death of their cattle ; by 
leprous fcabs ; by hail and fire ; by grafhoppers •, 
by darknefs ; after which Pharaoh forbad Mofes his 
prcfence: moved the hardned heart of the unbeliev¬ 
ing king no longer than the pain and peril lafted, 
till fuch time as his own firft-born, and the firft- 
born of all his nation perilhed. He then, while he 
feared his own life (a time wherein we remember 
God perforce) flood upon no condition : whereas 
before, he firft yielded but to the departure of 
the men; then of the men, women and children, 
referving their beftial ; but he was now content for 
the prelent, that the Ifraelites fhould not only depart 
with all their own, but with a part of the filver, 
gold and jewels of his own people : of which (the 
fear being paft) he fuddenly repented him, as his 
purfuit after them proved. For when every one of 
the Hebrews had (according to direction from Mofes 
received) flain a lamb, without fpot or blemilh, for 
the pullover (a facrament of the mod clean and un- 
fpotted Saviour) and with the blood thereof coloured 
the poll: and 1 intern of the doors *, the angel of God 
in the dead of the night fmote every firft-born of 


Egypt, from the fon of the king, ro that of the 
beggar and Have: the children of the If me lit es ex¬ 
cepted. At which terrible judgment of God, Phi 1- 
raob being more than ever amazed, yielded, as be¬ 
fore is laid, to their departure. The Egyptians , 
faith c Epipbanius, slid in after-times imitate this 
colouring with blood, which the Ifraelites ufed after 
the pafibver ; aferibing an exceeding virtue to the 
red colour: and therefore they did not only mark 
their ftieep and cattle, but their trees bearing fruit, 
to preierve than from lightning and other harms. 

Sect. V. 

Of PharaohV purfuit of the Ifraelites: and of their 
paffage towards the Red fca } fo far as Succoth. 

N OW, when the people were removed, and 
on their way (his heart being hardned by 
God) he bethought him as well of the honour loft, 
as of the lhamc remaining after fo many calamities 
and plagues, in fullering them to depart with the 
fpoiIs of his people, and in defpightof himfelf. And 
having before this time great companies of foldiers 
in readincls, he confulted with himfelt, what way 
the Ifraelites were like to take. He knew that the 
Ihorteft and fairtft paflage was thro’ the country 
of the Philiftines. But becaufe thefe people were 
very ftrong, and a warlike nation, and in all pro¬ 
bability of his allies, he fufpe< 5 led that Mofes meant 
to find fome other out-let, to wit, thro* the defart 
of Etharn \ and there, becaufe the country was ex¬ 
ceeding mountainous, and of hard accefs, and that 
Mofes was peftered with multitudes of women, chil¬ 
dren, and cattle, he thought it impoflible for the 
Ifraelites to efcape him that way. In the mean 
while hoving gathered together all the chariots of 
d Egypt, and 600 of his own, and captains over 
them •, he determined to fet upon them in the plains 
of Gofen, which way loever they turned themfelves. 
For it was the ancient manner to fight in thofe cha¬ 
riots, armed with broad and lharp hooks on both 
fides, in tafhion like the mower’s feythe. Which 
kind of fight in chariots, but not hooked, the Rri- 
tains ufed againft thp Romans, while they made 
the war for the conqueft of this land. Of this ar¬ 
my of Pharaoh , * fofephus affirmeth, that it con¬ 
futed of 50000 horfe, and 20000 foot ; which 
were it true, then it cannot be doubted, but that 
Pharaoh intended long before to aflail the Hebrews 
at their departure, or to deftroy them in Gofen ; 
and refufed them paflage, till fuch time as he had 
prepared an army to fet on them. For, as it is writ¬ 
ten in the firft of Exodus , he doubted two things ; 
either that the Hebrews might join themfelves to 
his enemies within the land -, or being fo multipli¬ 
ed, as they were, might leave his fervice, and get 
themfelves thence at their pleafure. But the plagues 
which God grieved him witlul, enforc’d him at this 
time to give an afl'ent to their departure: perchance, 
fore-running his intent. But were it otherwife, and 
Jofcpbus partial in this affair, yet by the words of 
the text Exod. xiv. 7. itappearcth, that he gathered 
all the chariots of Egypt, which could not be done 
in hafte. For Mofes made but three days march, 
ere Pharaoh was at his heels; and yet the laft day 
he went on fixteen miles: which, in fo hot a coun¬ 
try, and to drive their cattle and flicep with them, 
peftered with a world of women and children, was 
a march witnefling the dread of a powerful enemy 
at hand. Now, as Mofes well knew, that he went 
out with a mighty hand, and that God guided his 
underftanding in all his enterprizes: fo he lay not 
ftill in the ditch crying tor help, but ufing the un- 


* Exod. v I}, 14, 15. !> ]heron, ad Dam. « Epiphan. lib. 1. com, Ilaicf. 
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derllanding which God had given him, he left no¬ 
thing unperformed, becoming a wife man, and 
a valiant and (kilful conduClor •, as by all his ac¬ 
tions and counfels from this day to his death well 
appeared. 

When Mo fa perceived that Pharaoh was enra¬ 
ged againft him, and commanded him not to dare to 
come thenceforth into his prefence: after that he had 
warned tfrael of the palfover, he appointed a gene¬ 
ral affembly or rendezvous of all the Hebrews at 
Ramafes, in the territory of * Go fen, a city (land¬ 
ing indifferent to receive from all parts of the 
country the difperfed Hebrews *, and gave com¬ 
mandment, that every family (hould bring with them 
l'uch (lore as they had of dough and pafte, not (lay¬ 
ing to make it into bread •, knowing then that Pha¬ 
raoh was on foot, and on his way towards them. 
Which done, and having confidered the great 
llrcngth of Pharaoh's horiemen and chariots, of 
which kind of defence Mofes was utterly unprovid¬ 
ed (tho’, as it is written, the Ifraelites went up arm¬ 
ed) he marched from Ramafes b eaftward towards the 
defarts of Etham, and encamped at Succoth ; which 
he performed on the 15th day of the month Abtb. 
Which month from that time forward, they were 
commanded to account as the firft month of the 
year. Whether in former times they had been ac- 
cuftomed to begin their year in fome other month, 
following the manner of the c Egyptians, and were 
now recalled by Mofes to the rule of their forefa¬ 
thers, it is uncertain. Certain it is, that they had, 
and retained, another beginning of their politick 
year, which was not now abrogated, but rather, by 
fome folemnities thereunto annexed, was confirmed, 
and dill continued in ufe. Wherefore in referring 
things done, or happening among them, unto the 
beginning, midfl or ending of the year •, that dif- 
dnClion of the facred, and the politick year is not 
to be negleCled. Concerning the number of days 
in every month, and the whole form of their year, 
like enough it is, that Mojes himfelf in forty years 
fpace, did fufficiently inftruCl the priefts, to whole 
care the ordering thereof (as common opinion holds) 
was given in truft: but that any rule of framing 
their kalendar was made publick, before the capti¬ 
vity of Babylon , I do not find. Now becaufe time 
and motion begin together, it will not, I think, 
be any great breach of order, to (hew here at their 
firft fetting forth, what was the form of the Hebrew 
year: with the difference between them and other 
nations, in ordering the account of time. 


Sect. VI. 

Of the folary and lunary years : and bow they are 
reconciled: with the form of the Hebrew year, 
and their manner of intercalation. 


The Hebrew months are thus named. 

The firft month, Nifan, or Abib. 1. March. 

The fecond. Jar, or ’Tsar, Zio , or Zin. 2. April. 
The third. Si van, or Sinan, or Siban. 3. May. 
The fourth, Tamuz. 4. June. 

The fifth, Ab. 5. July. 

The fixth, Ehul. 6 . Augujl. 

The feventh, Tyfri, or Ethavin or 

Etbanim. 7. September. 

The eighth, Marchefuan , or Mechafuan , 

or But, or with d J ojephus, Marfonane. 8. October. 
The nindi, Cbijleu or Cafleu. 9. November. 

The tenth, Tebctb , oxTbobeth. 10. December. 
The eleventh, Sebeth or Sabath. 11. January. 
The twelfth, Adar, and He Adar. 12. February. 


V E Adar was an intercalary month, added,fome 
years, unto the other twelve, to make the fo- 
lar and lunary year agree •» which (befides the ge¬ 
neral inconvenience that would otherwife have rilen, 
by calling the months of fumtner into the winter 
feafon, to the great confufion of all account) was 
more neceffarily to be regarded of the Hebrews , be¬ 
caufe of the e divine precept. For God appoint¬ 
ed efpecial feafts to be celebrated precilely in 
fuch a month of the year, and withal on a fet 
day, both of the moon and of the month ; as, the 
feall of the firft-fruits, the new moons, and the 
like : which could not have been fo kept, if" cither 
the day of the moon had fallen in fome other part 
of the month, or the month it (elf been found far 
diftant from his place in the feafon of the year. 

Other nations, the better to obferve their fo¬ 
lemnities in the due time,and to afeertain all reckon¬ 
ings and remembrances (which is the principal 
commodity of time, that is the meafure of endu¬ 
rance) were driven in like manner to make their 
years unequal, by adding fometimes, and fome- 
times abating one or more days, as the error com¬ 
mitted in foregoing years required. The error grew 
at firft by not knowing what number of days 
made up a compleat year. For tho’ by the con¬ 
tinual courfe of the fun, caufing fummer and win¬ 
ter duly to fucceed each other, it is plain enough 
even to the mod favage of all people, when a year 
hath paffed over them ; yet the neceflity of ordi¬ 
nary occurrences, that are to be numbred by a Ihor- 
ter tally, makes this long meafure of whole years 
infufficient for die (mailer fort of more daily affairs. 
Therefore men obferved the monthly conlpicuous 
refolution of the moon, by which they divided the 
year into 12 parts, fubdividing the month into ( 29 
days and nights, and thofe again into their quar¬ 
ters and hours. But as the marks of time are 
fenfible and eafily difeerned: fo the exaCl calcula¬ 
tion of it is very intricate, and worketh much per¬ 
plexity in the underftanding. Twelve revolutions 
of the moon, containing lei's time by 11 days or 
thereabouts, than the yearly courle of the fun, thro* 
the zodiac, in the fpace of 16 years, every month 
was found in the quite contrary part of the year 
to that wherein it was placed at die firft. This 
caufed them to add fome days to the year, making 
it to confift of 12 months, and as many days more, 
as they thought would make the courfes of the fun 
and moon to agree. But herein were committed 
many new errors. For neither did the fun deter¬ 
mine his yearly revoludon by any fet number of 
whole days •, neither did the moon change always 
at one hour •, but the very minutes and lefler fracti¬ 
ons were to be obferved by him, that would feek to 
reduce their modons (which motions alfo were not 
dill alike) into any certain rule. Here lay much 
wifdom and deep art, which could not loon be 
brought to perfection. Yet as making an eftimate 
at random, the Athenians held the year to contain 
360 days, wherein mod of die Greeks concurred 
with them. That 360 days filled up the Grecian 
year (befides many collateral proofs) it is manifeft 
by that which 8 Pliny direClly affirmeth, telling ol 
the (latues, ereCted in honour of Demetrius Pbale- 
reus , which were (faith he) 360, whilil as yet the 
year exceeded not that number of days. By this 
account neither did any certain age of the moon 
begin or end their months •, neither could their 
months condnue many years, in dieir own places: 
but mud needs be (hifted by little and little, from 
winter to fummer, and from fummer to winter, as 
the days forgotten to be inferted into the almanack 


a The territory of Gofen nxas afterwards called Ramafes, after tht name of this city , as appear eth in Gen. 47. and Numb. 33 * 
fc Fxod. 1 3. * E>oJ. 23. 16. andc. 34. 22. 4 Ant. c 4. c Deut. 16. f 30, and 29. * Piin. 1 . 34. c. 6. 
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by men, but not forgotten by the fuperidur bodies 
in their courfes, Ihouid occupy their own rooms in 
their due turns. Now, becaufe the folcmnity of the 
Olympian games was to be held at the full moon, 
and withal on the fifteenth day of the month Heca- 
iombaon (which anfwereth in a manner to our June) 
they were careful to take order, that this month 
might ever begin with the new moon ; which they 
effected by adding fomc two days to the laft month 
of every year: thofe games being held once in lour 
years. This intercalation fufficed not to make the 
matter even •, which caufed them fometimes to omit 
one day in the fourth year, which was the fecond of 
the month Boedromian •, agreeing nearly with our 
Augtift, fometimes not to omit it, or, which is all 
one, to infert another for it in their fourth lunary 
year, accounting by the moon, alter a manner that 
was not vulgar. All this notwithftanding, their 
month of June would every year have grown cold¬ 
er and colder, had they not fought to keep all up¬ 
right, by intercalating in each other’s Olympiad , that 
is, each eighth year one whole month, which they 
called the fecond Pofideon , or December ; which 
was the device of Harpalus, who alfo taught them 
to make one month of 29 days, another of 30, and 
fo fuccefiively thro’ the whole year. Thus with 
much labour they kept their year as near as they 
could, unto the high way of the planets •, but tlicle 
marks which they obferved, were found at length to 
be deceitful guides. For it was not portable fo to 
fafhion this eighth year’s intercalation, that it fhould 
not deceive them in 11 hours and 18 minutes at 
the lead, or fome ways in 34 hours and 10 minutes, 
or 36 and 41 minutes •, which differences would in 
few ages have bred much confufion. The firft that 
introduced a good method, likely to continue, was 
Melon the Athenian , who not regarding the Olym¬ 
piads, and the eighth year’s intercalation, devifed a 
Cycle of 19 years, where the moon having 235 times 
run out her circuit, met with the fun in the fame 
place, and on the fame day of the year, as in the 
19th year before paft fhe had done. This inven¬ 
tion of Met on was entertained with great applaufe, 
and palling from Greece to Rome, was there inferted 
into the kalcndar in golden letters, being called the 
golden number •, which name it rctaineth unto this 
day. Hereby were avoided the great and uncertain 
intercalations that formerly had been ufed •, for by 
the intercalation of feven months in the 19 years, 
all was fo even, that no fcnftble difference could 
be found. Yet that errour, which in one year 
could not be perceived, was very apparent in a 
few of thofe Cycles •, the new moons anticipating in 
one Cycle , feven hours, and fomc minutes of the pre- 
cife rule. Therefore Calippus devifed a new Cycle 
containing four of Met on's, that is to fay, 76 years ; 
and afterwards Hipparchus, a noble AJtrologer , fra¬ 
med another, containing four of Calippus 's peri¬ 
ods, each of them finding fome errour in the for¬ 
mer obfervations, which they diligently corrected. 
The laft reformation of the kalcndar was that which 
Julius Ccfar made, who, by advice of the beft 
Mathematicians then to be found, examining the 
courfes of thofe heavenly bodies, reduced the year 
unto the form which is now in ufe with us, contain¬ 
ing 365 days and fix hours, which hours, in four 
years make up one whole day, that is intercalated 
every fourth year, the 24th of February. The 
correflion of the Julian year by pope Gregory 
XIII. Anno Domini 15S2, is not as yet entertain¬ 
ed by general confent i it was indeed but as a 
note added unto the work of Cefar : yet a note of 
great importance. For whereas it was obferved, 

* Sig. de rep. Hebr. 1 . 3. c. 

No. X. 


that the fun, which at the time of the Niccne coun¬ 
cil, Anno Dcm. 324, entered the equinoctial on the 
21 ft day of March, was in the year 1582, ten days 
fooner found in that time, pope Gregory (truck out 
of the kalcndar ten days, following the fourth ot 
OSlobcr, fo that inftead of the filth day was written 
the fifteenth ; by which means the moveable feafts 
depending on the fun’s entrance into Aries, were 
again celebrated in fuch time, as at the Niccne coun¬ 
cil they had been. And the better to prevent the 
like alterations, it was by the council of Front or¬ 
dained, that from thenceforward in every hundredth 
year, the leap-day Ihouid be omitted, excepting 
ftill the fourth hundredth ; becaufe the fun doth not 
in his yearly courfe take up full fix hours above the 
365 days, but laileth fo many minutes, as in 400 
years make about three whole days. 

But the Cycle of 19 years, which the Hebrews ufed, 
was fuch as neither did need any nice curiofity of 
hours, minutes, and other lefler fraflions to help 
it •, neither did in fumming up the days of the whole 
year, ncgle6t the days of the moon, confounding 
one moon with another. For with them it fell out 
fo, that always the kalends or firft day of the month 
was at die new moon, and becaufe that day was 
feftival, they were very careful as well to obferve the 
Ihort year after the moon, palling diro’ all the 12 
figns in one month, as that longer of the fun, 
which is needfully regarded in greater accounts. Firft 
therefore, they gave to N't)an their firft month, 
which is about our March or April, 30 days j to 
Jar their fecond month 29 days ; and fo fuccelfive- 
ly 30 to one, 29 to another. Hereby it came topafs, 
diat every two months of theirs contained lome- 
what evenly two revolutions of die moon, allowing 
29 days 12 hours, and odd minutes, from change 
to change. The fpare minutes were bellowed a- 
mong the fuperfiuous or epa< 5 t days, which made 
up feven months in 19 years ; to fix of which feven 
were commonly given 30 days •, to one of them 29 
days, or otherwife as was found requifitc. Their 
common year (as appeareth by the ieveral days of 
each month) contained 354 days, which fail of 
the year ; wherein the fun finifheth his cowrie, 11 
whole days, with fome fractions of time. But 
thele days, and other broken pieces, howlocver 
they were neglected in one year, yet in the Cycle 
of 19 years were fo dilpofed of by convenient in¬ 
tercalations, that ftill at the end of that Cycle , both 
the fun and moon were found on the fame day of the 
year, month and week, yea commonly on the lame 
hour of die day, where they had been at the be¬ 
ginning of it 19 years before. 

Divers have diverfly fet down the form of the 
Hebrew year, with the manner of their intercalati¬ 
ons. *Stgonius tells us, that every fecond year they 
did add a month of 22 days •> every fourtn year a 
month ot 23, in the regard of 11 days and a half 
wanting in 12 moons to fulfil a year of the fun. 
But herein Slgouius was very much deceived. For 
the moon doth never finifli her courfe in 22 or 23 
days : and therefore to have added fo many days to 
the end of the year, had been the way to change 
the fafhion of all the months in the years following, 
which could not have begun as they ought, with 
the new moon. b Gencbrard faith, that every third 
year, or fecond year, as need required, they did 
intercalate one month, adding it at the year’s end 
unto the other 12. This I believe to have been true ; 
but in which of the years the intercalation was (if 
it be worthy of confideration) methinks they do 
not probably deliver, who keep all lar from cven- 
nefs until the very laft of the 19 years. For (to 
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omit fuch as err grofly) Tome there are who fay, that 
after three years, when beftdes the days fpent in 
36 courfesof the moon, 33 days are left remain¬ 
ing, that is, 11 days of each year j then did the 
Hebrews add a month of 30 days ; keeping three 
days as it were in pluflage unto the next account. 
The like, fay they, was done at the end of die fixth 
year ; at which time, beftdes the intercalary month, 
remained fix days, namely, three furmounting that 
month, and the epaCt of three years, beftdes the 
three formerly referved. Thus they go on to the 
18th year; at which time they have 18 days in 
hand : all which with the epaCt of the 19th 
year, make up a month of 29 days, that being 
intercalated at die end of die Cycle makes all 
even. 

Whether this were the practice, I can neither 
affirm nor deny ; yet furely it muds needs have 
bred a great confufion, if in the 18 th year every 
month were removed from his own place by the 
didancc of 48 days, diat is, half a quarter of the 
year and more; which inconvenience by fuch a rec¬ 
koning was unavoidable. Wherefore I prefer the 
common opinion, which preventeth fuch difiocation 
of the months, by fetdng down a more coveni- 
ent way of intercalation in the 8th year. For the 
fix days remaining after the two former intercalations 
made in the 3d and 6th years, added unto the 2 2 
days, arifing out of the epaCls of the 7th and 8th 
years, do fitly ferve to make up a month, with 
the borrowing of one day or two from the year 
following •, and this borrowing of two days is fo 
far from caufing any diforder, that indeed it helps 
to make the years enfuing vary the lels from the 
proper feafon of every month. This may fuffice 
to be fpoken of the Hebrew months and years, by 
which they guided their accounts. 

Sect. VIII. 

Of the paffage of Ifrael from Succoth towards the 
Red fea : and of the divers ways leading out of 
Egypt. 

F ROM Succoth in the morning following. Mo- 
fes led the Jfaehtes towards the deiiirt of 
Etham , to recover the mountain foot, by the 
edge of that wildernds, though he intended no¬ 
thing lefs than to go out of that way, of all odier the 
neared. But being allured of the multitude of 
horfemen and armed chariots, that followed him, 
he kept himfclf from being incompafled, by keep¬ 
ing the rough and mountainous ground on his left 
hand. At Etham he relied but one night, and dien 
he reflected back from the entrance thereof, and 
marched away direCtly towards die fouth ; the di- 
ftance between it and Succoth being about eight 
miles. That he forbare to enter Arabia being then 
in fight thereof, it feemeth to proceed from three 
refpefts j die firfl two natural ; the third divine. 
For Pharaoh being then at hand, and having re¬ 
ceived intelligence of the way which Mofes took, 
peri'uadcd himfclf, that the numbers which Mofes 
led, confiding of above a million, if not two mil¬ 
lions of fouls (for as it is written Exodus the 12th, 
Great multitudes of fundry forts of people went out 
with them a ) could not poffibly pafs over thofe defart 
and high mountains with fo great multitudes of 
women, children, and cattel, but that at the very 
entrance of that faftnefs he fhould have overtaken 
them, and deftroy’d the greateft numbers of them. 
For thefe his own words, They are entangled in 
the landy the wildernefs hath Jhut them in, do Ihew 
his hopes and intents •, which Mofes by turning ano¬ 
ther way did fruftrate. Secondly, Mofes , by offer- 

a It is o [ iablc th 
f.vrure. k Climax 
17. II. « Exod. 14 


ing to enter Arabia that way, drew Pharaoh towards 
the eaft fide of the land of Gofcn, or Ramefes: from 
whence (miffing Mofes there) his purfuit after him 
with his Chariots was more difficult, by reafon of 
the roughnefs of the way •, and howfoever, yet while 
the Hebrews kept the mountain foot on the left 
hand, they were better fccured from the over-bear¬ 
ing violence both of the horfe and chariots. Third¬ 
ly, Mo/es's confidence in the all-powerful God was 
fuch, by whofe fpirit, only wife, he was directed, 
as he rather made choice to leave the glory of his de¬ 
liverance and victory to Almighty God, than either 
by an efcape the next way, or by the ftrength of 
his multitude, confiding of 600000 men, to cad die 
fucccls upon his own underdanding, wife conducti¬ 
on, or valour. The third day he marched with a 
double pace from Etham towards the valley of Pi- 
hacberoth, 16 miles dillant •, and fat down between 
two ledges of mountains adjoyning to the Red lea; 
to wit, the mountains of Etham on die die north, 
and Baalzephon towards die fouth: the lame which 
Oforius calleth b Climax : on die top whereof diere 
dood a temple dedicated to Baal. And as Phagius 
noteth, the word fo compounded, is as much to 
fay, as Dominus fpecuhe five cuflodire, Lord of the 
watch tower. For the Egyptians believed, or at lead 
made their (laves believe, that if any of diem offer¬ 
ed to efcape that way into Arabia , this idol would 
both arrell them, and force them to return to their 
lords and maders. For the Egyptians had gods for 
all turns. JEgyptii Diis foecundi *, the Egyptians 
were fruitful in gods, faith St. Jerome. But Mofes, 
who incampcd at the foot of this mountain with a 
million of fouls, or, as others conceive, with two 
millions, found this lord of die watch tower afleep, 
or out of countenance. 

Now diefe two paffages leading out of Egypt in¬ 
to Arabia upon the firm land c Mofes refufed, as well 
that of Pclujium and Cafiotis , die faired and fliort- 
ed of all other, in refpeCt of Judea , as the other by 
Etham 1 from which he reflected, for the rcafons be¬ 
fore remembred, and took the way by the valley of 
Pihacheroth, between the mountains, which made 
a draight entrance towards the fea. After whom 
Pharaoh made fo great fpeed with his horfomen and 
chariots, as he gave the Hebrews no time at all to 
red them after fo long a march ; but got fight of 
them, and they of him, even at the very brink and 
wadi of the fea: infomuch as the Hebrews being 
terrified with Pharaoh's fudden approach, began to 
defpair, and to mutiny, at that time when it be¬ 
hoved them mod to have taken courage for their 
own defence ; laying it to Mofes' s charge, that 
themfelves forefaw thofe perils in which diey were 
■wrapped. And fear, d which , faith the bcxik of 
IV fdom, is the betraying of thofe fttccours which rea¬ 
fon offeretb , made diem both defpair in God’s for¬ 
mer promifcs, and to be forgetful of their own 
drength and multitudes. 

Sect. VIII. 

Of their paffage over the Red fea : and of the Red 
fea it felf. 

B U T Mofes, who feared nothing but God him- 
felf, perfuaded them to be confident in his 
goodnefs, who hath never abandoned thofe, that 
affuredly trud in him ■, ufing this comfortable and 
refolved fpeech: * Fear not, &cc. for the Egyptians , 
whom you have feen this day, ye pall never Jet them 
again. Fhe Lord fiall fight for you. After which 
Mofes called on God for fuccour, received encou¬ 
ragement, and commanded to go on, in thefe words: 
* Where jure criejl thou unto me ? fpeak unto the chit• 


rat alltbofe Egyptians and others brought by the Hebrews to the knontsltdgt of the true God, followed Mofes at his de- 
ix is ratherfo called in refped of a pajjage up and down, than that it it any proper name. « Exod. 13. If. d Wild. 
# Exod. 14. 16. ' ( ' I 
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Chap. Hi. The History 

dren of lfrael that they go forward ; and lift thou 
up thy rod, and ftretcb out thine hand upon the fea, 
and divide it t and let the children of lfrael go on dry 
ground through the midfl of the fea. Mofes obey¬ 
ing the voice of God, in the dark of the night find¬ 
ing die fands uncovered, pafs’d on towards the other 
fide and coaft of Arabia: two parts of the night be¬ 
ing (pent ere he entred the ford, which it pleafed 
God by a forcible eaftem wind, and by Mofes's 
rod, to prepare. 

Pharaoh followed him even at the heels, finding 
die fame dry ground which Mofes trod on. There¬ 
fore as it is written, The angel of God which went be¬ 
fore the hod of lfrael, removed, and went behind 
them : alfo the pillar of the cloud went from before 
them, and flood behind them * which is, that it 
pleafed God therein either by his immediate power, 
or by the miniftry of his angel, to interpofe his de¬ 
fence between the Hebrews and dieir enemies; to 
the end dut die * Egyptians might hereby be blind¬ 
ed, in fuch fort as they could not purfue lfrael 
with any harmful fpeed. But in the morning watch 
Alofes feifed the other bank of Arabia fide: and 
Pharaoh (as the dawn of day began to illighten the 
obfeure air) finding a beginning of the feas return, 
halted himfclf towards his own coaft : h But Mofes 
fir etched forth bis band, and the fea returned to his 
force ; diat is, the fea moved by the power of God, 
ran back towards die land with irrefiftible fury 
and fwiftnefs, and overwhelmed the whole army of 
Pharaoh, fo as not one efcaped. For it is written, 
that God took off their chariot-wheels, that is, when 
die waters began to cover the fands, the Egyptians 
being ftricken with fear of death, ran one athwart 
another, and milling the path by which diey had 
pafs’d on after the Hebrews , dieir wheels ftuck fall 
in the mudandquick-fands, and could not be drawn 
out: the fea coming againft them with fupernatural 
violence. 

Lyranus upon Exodus xiv. and others, following 
die opinions or old traditions of the Hebrews , con¬ 
ceived, that after Mofes had by the power of God 
divided the Red fea, and that the children of lfrael 
were fearful to enter it, Aminadab , prince or leader 
of the tribe of Juda , firft made the adventure, and 
dut therefore was that tribe ever after honoured above 
die reft, according to the prophecy of Jacob , Gen. 
xlix. 8. Thy fathers fons Jhall bow down unto thee. 
But Jerome upon the ndi of Ho fea condemns this 
opinion. And tho’ it be true, that Juda had the 
firft place in all their marches in the defart, and, as 
we now call it, led the vanguard (whereupon it may 
be inferred, that he alfo led the way through the 
Red lea) yet that Mofes himfelf was the conduCter 
of lfrael at that time, it is generally received. For, 
as it is written in the lxxviith Pfaint. Thou didfl lead 
thy people like fbeep by the hand of Mofes and Aaron. 

The Hebrews have alfo another fancy, that the 
Red fea was divided into 12 parts, and that every 
tribe pafs’d over in a path apart, becaufe it is writ¬ 
ten in die cxxxvth Pfalm, according the Vulgar, Di- 
vifit mare rubrum in divifiones } He divided the 
Red lea in divifions. Alfo that the bottom of the 
fea became as a green field or pafture. But Origen , 
Epiphanius, Abulenfts, and Genebrard, favouring 
this conceit, had forgotten to confider, that there 
were not 12 pillars nor 12 armies of the Egyptians. 
It is written Pfalm lxxvii. 16. Thy way is in the fea ; 
no: thy ways ; and in the laft of die book ol IVif- 
dom, ver. 7. In the Red fea there was a way. 

Now this lea, dirough which Mofes pafs’d, and 
in which Pharaoh, otherwife called Cbencres, pe¬ 
ddled in die i6di year of his reign, is commonly 


of the Worli). *4? 

known by the name of the Red fea ; tho* the fame 
differ nothing at all in natural colour from other 
waters. But as Philoflratus in his 3d book noteth* 
and our felves know by experience, it is ot a blueilh 
colour, as other feas are. It entrerh at a narrow 
ftrait between Arabia the happy and Ethiopia ; of 
the land of the Abyffins: the mouth of the indraught 
from the cape, which Ptolemy calleth Poffodium , to 
the other land of Ethiopia , hath not above fix leagues 
in breadth : and the fame alfo filled every wnere 
with iflands, but afterwards it extendeth it fell 58 
leagues from coaft to coaft : and it runneth up be¬ 
tween Arabia the happy, and Arabia Petraa , on one 
fide, and Ethiopia and Egypt on the other, as far as 
Sues , the uttermoft end and indraught of that lea: 
where die Turk now keepeth his fleet of gallies. 
The cofmographers commonly give it die name of 
the Arabian gulf: but the north part towards Suets 
and where Alofes pafs’d, is called lleropolites of the 
city Hero , fomecime Troy: and of later times Sues. 
c Pliny calls it Cambifu , by which name it was known, 
faith he, before it was called Hero, many years. 
The Arabians call this fea towards the north, Apoco- 
pa, Eccant, and Eant. Artemidorus writes it TEle- 
niticim: king Juba Laniticum: others more pro¬ 
perly Elanitictim , of the port and city Elana: 
which the Septuagint call i Elath: Ptolemy Elana : 
Plmy Lana: e JoJephus liana, and Marius Niger 
Aila : there is alfo Ilalah in Affyria, to which Sal- 
manaffar carried the Israelites captive, 2 Kings viii. 
11. which Ilalah in Affyria , the Septuagint call Elaa : 
and in the ill of Chron1 the 5th Ala. But as for 
this Red fea, or the parts thereof, thus diverfly named, 
the Moors and Arabians (vaflals to the Turks) know 
it by no other appellation, than the gulf of Meca , 
after the name of Mahomet's town Mecca. The 
Greeks write it the fea Erythreeum: of a king called 
Erythras , or Erythroeus : and becaufe Erytbros in 
die Greek fignifiedi red, hence it is, diat, being de¬ 
nominated of diis Erytbrausi the fon of Perfeus 
and Andromeda , yet it took the name of the Red 
fea, as Quin. Curtius conjeCtureth: which f Art anus 
and Strabo confirm. But it feemeth to me by the 
view of a difeovery of that fea in the year 1544, 
performed by Stephen Gama , viceroy of theealt / - 
dia , for the king of Portugal, that this fea was fo 
called from a reflexion of rednefs, both from the 
banks, clifts, and fands of many iflands, and part 
of the continent bordering it. For I find by the re¬ 
port of Cajho, a principal commander under Garnet 
(which diicourfe I gave Mr. Richard Hacluit to pub- 
lifh) that there is an ifland called Dalaqua, fome- 
times Leques , containing in length 25 leagues, and 
12 in breadth, the earth, fands, and clifts of which 
ifland, being of a reddifh colour, ferve for a foil 
to the waters about it; and make it feem altogether 
of the fame colour. Secondly, the fame Ca/lro re¬ 
ported:, that from 24 degrees of feptentrional lati¬ 
tude, to 27 (which make in length of coaft 180 
miles, lying as it doth northerly and foutherly) all 
the clifts and banks are of red earth, or ftone, 
which by reflection of the fun-beams, give a kind 
of reddilli lufterto the waters. Thirdly, thofe Pcr- 
tugah report, and we know it by many teftimonies, 
that there are found in the bottom of diis fea to¬ 
wards the fhore, great abundance of red ftones, on 
which the great ftore of coral grows, which is car¬ 
ried into mod parts of Europe , and elfewhere. 
There are alfo on the iflands of this fea many red 
trees, faith Strabo , and thofe growing under water, 
may alfo be a caufe of fuch a colour. Of thefe ap¬ 
pearances of rednefs by the fhadows of thefe ftones, 
fands, eardi, and clifts, I fuppote that it firft took 
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the name of the Red fea, becaufe in lo many pla¬ 
ces it feemeth to be fuch: which Johannes Barr os, 
in his fecond decade, eighth book, and firft chapter, 
confirtneth. 

The breadth of this fea from Elana , or Ezion 
Gaher adjoining, now Toro., called by the ancient 
cofmographers Sinus Elaniticus , which wafheth the 
banks of Madian or Midiart , is for 16 or 17 leagues 
together, along northward towards Sues, fome three 
leagues or nine Englifls miles over, and from this 
port of Toro , to Sues, and the end of this fea, it is 
jn length about 28 leagues, of which the firft 26 
have 9 miles breadth as aforefaid, and afterwards 
the lands both from Egypt and Arabia , thruft them- 
felves into the fea, and ftraiten it fo faft, as for 6 
miles together it is not above 3 miles over ; from 
thence upward the land on Egypt fide, fallcth away, 
and makes a kind of bay or cove for fome 10 miles 
together, after which the land grows upon the fea 
again, and fo binds it into the very end thereof, at 
4 miles breadth, or thereabouts, in which trad it 
was that Mofes pafs’d it over, tho’ others would 
have it to be over againft Elana or Toro ; but with¬ 
out judgment: for from Ramafes to Pihacherotb and 
Baalzephon , there is not above 30 miles interjacent, 
or 35 miles at moft, which Mofes pafs’d over in three 
days: and between the land of Egypt oppofite to 
Elana ox Toro , the diftanccis above 80 miles. For 
Ramafes to which city Mofes came (being the me¬ 
tropolis of Gofen ) when he left Pharaoh at Zoan, 
and took his laft leave, ftandeth in 30 degrees 5 
minutes of fcptentrional latitude: and Migdol , or 
the valley of Pihacherotb , at the foot of the moun¬ 
tain Climax , or Baalfephon , in 29 and a half, which 
made a difference of 35 Englijl) miles: the way ly¬ 
ing in effed north and fbuth. 

Sect. IX. 

That the paffage through the Red fea was miracu- 
louSy and not at a low ebb. 

T H E Egyptians , and of them die Memphites , 
and other heathen writers, who in hatred of 
the Hebrews, have objeded that Mofes pafs’d over the 
Red fea at a low ebb, upon a great fpring-tide, 
and that Pharaoh concluded more by fury than dif- 
crction, purfued him fo far, as before he could re¬ 
cover the coaft of Egypt , he was overtaken by the 
flood, and therein perifhed, did not well confider the 
nature of this place with other circumftances. For 
not to borrow ftrength from that part of the ferip- 
tures, which makes it plain, that the waters were 
divided, and that God wrought this miracle by an 
eafterly wind, and by the hand and rod of Mofes 
(which authority to men that believe not therein 
perfuadeth nothing) I fay, that by the fame natural 
reafon unto which they faften themfelves, it is made 
manifeft, that had there been no other working 

f ower from above, or affiftance given from God 
imfelf to Mofes , and the children of Ifrael, than 
ordinary and cafual, then could not Pharaoh and 
all his army have perifhed in that purfuit. 

For wherefoever there is any ebbing of the fea in 
any gulf, or indraught, there do the waters fall 
away from the land: and run downward towards 
the ocean : leaving all that part towards the land as 
far as the fea can ebb, or fall off, to be dry land. 
Now Mofes entringthe fea at Migdol under Baalze¬ 
phon (if he had taken the advantage and opportunity 
of the tide) muft have left all that end of die Red fea 
towards Sues, on his left hand, dry and uncovered. 
For if a pafiage were made by falling away of the 
water, 10 or 12 miles farther into the fea than Sues , 
and between it and where Mofes pafs’d 1 who en¬ 


ter’d the fame fo far below it, and towards the 
body of the fame fea. It followeth then, that if 
all that part of the fleeve or ftrait, had been by 
the ebb of a fpring-tide difeovered, when Pha¬ 
raoh found the flood increafing, he needed not to 
have returned by the fame way toward Egypt fide, 
but might have gone on his return before the tide, 
on his right hand : and fo taken ground at the 
end of that fea, at Sues itfelf, or elfewhcre. But 
the feriptures do truly witnefs the contrary, that 
is. That the fea did not fall away from the land, 
as naturally it doth j but that Mofes pafs’d on be¬ 
tween two leas, and that the waters were divid¬ 
ed. Otherwifc, Pharoah by any return of waters 
could not have perifhed, as he did : and there¬ 
fore the effects of that great army’s deftrudtion, 
prove the caufe to have been a power above na¬ 
ture, and the miraculous work of God himfelf. 
Again, thofe words of the feriptures, that God can- 
fed the fea to run back by a jlrong eaf-wind , do 
rather prove the miracle, than that thereby was 
caufcd an ebb more than ordinary : for that fea 
doth not lie eaft and weft, but, in efFufl, north 
and fouth. And it muft have been a weft and 
north-weft wind, that muft have driven thofe wa¬ 
ters away thro’ their proper channels, and to the 
fouth-eaft into the fea. But the eaft-wind blew 
athwart the fea, and cut it afunder: fo as one part 
fell back towards the fouth and main body there¬ 
of : the other part remained towards Sues , and the 
north : which being unknown to Pharaoh ; while 
he was check’d by that fea, which ufed in all times 
before to ebb away, the flood prefs’d him and 
overwhelmed him. Thirdly, feeing Jofephus a- 
voweth, that Mofes was not only ol excellent judg¬ 
ment generally, but alfo fo great a captain, as he 
overthrew the Ethiopians in many battles, being 
employed by Pharaoh , and won divers cities feem- 
ing impregnable: it were barbarous to condemn 
him of this grofsnefs, and diftradtion: that rather 
than he would have endured the hardnefs of a 
mountainous pafiage at hand (had not God com¬ 
manded him to take that way, and foretold him 
of the honour which he would there win upon 
Pharaoh) he would have trufted to the advantage 
of an ebbing water. For he knew not the con¬ 
trary, but that Pharaoh might have found him, 
and prefs’d him, as well when it flowed as when it 
ebbed, as it feemeth he did. For the people, be¬ 
holding Pharaoh' s approach, cried out againft Mo¬ 
fes , and defpaired altogether of their fafety : and 
when Mofes prayed unto God for help, he was an- 
fwered by God: Wherefore cryejl thou unto me? 
fpeak unto the children of Ifrael that they go forward., 
and lift thou up thy rod , and ftretch out thy hand 
upon the fea , and divide it: which proves that there 
was not at the time of Pharaoh's approach any ebb 
at all v but that God did difperle and cut thro’ the 
weight of waters, by a ftrong eaft-wind, whereby 
the fands difeovered themfelves between the fea 
on the left hand towards Sues, from whence the wa¬ 
ters moved not, and the fea which was towards 
the fouth on the right hand. So that the waters 
were a wall unto them on the right hand and on the 
left hand , Exod. xiv. 22. that is, the waters fo de¬ 
fended them on both fidcs, as the Egyptians could 
only follow them in the fame path •, not that the wa¬ 
ters flood upright as walls do, as fome of the fchool- 
men have fancied. For had Pharaoh and the E- 
gyptians perceived any fuch buildings in the fea, they 
would foon have quitted the chace and purfuit of 
Ifrael. Furthermore, there is no man of judgmenr, 
that can think, that Pharaoh and the Egyptians, who 
then excelled all nations in the obfervations of 
heavenly motions, could be ignorant of the fluxes, 

and 
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and refluxes of the fea, in his own country, on 
his own coaft, and in his own moil traded and 
frequented ports and havens, and wherein his 
people having had fo many hundreds of years 
experience qf the tides, he could not bq taught, 
a$ he was, thro’ ignorance, nor by any foreknown 
op natural accident, but by God’s powerful luqd 
qply ; which then fallcth inoft heavily on all men, 
when looking thro’ no other fpe< 5 tacle but their 
own profperity, they leaf! difeern it coming, and 
leaft tear it. Laftly, if tire army of the Egypti¬ 
ans hacl been overtaken by the ordinary return of 
the flood, before they could recover their own 
coaft ; their bodies drowned would have been 
carried with, the flood which runneth up to Sues, 
and to the end of that fea, and not have been caft 
afhore on that coaft of Arabia where Mofes land¬ 
ed, to wit, upon the lea bank over-againft liaal- 
zephon, on Arabia fide: where it was that the 
j(fraelitei law their dead bodies •, and not at the 
end of the Red fea, to which place the ordinary 
flood would have carried them : which flood doth 
not any-where crofs the channel, and run athwart 
it, as it mult have done from Egypt fide to Ara¬ 
bia^ to, have caft the Egyptians bodies there •, but 
it keeps the natural courfe towards the end of 
that fea : and to which their carcales fhould have 
bpen carried, if the work had not been fuperna¬ 
tural and miraculous. Apollonius in the lives of 
the fathers affirmeth, that thofe of the Egypti¬ 
ans which ftay’d in the country, and did not fob 
low- Pharaoh in the purfuit of Ifrael, did ever after 
honour thofe beafts, birds, plants, or other crea¬ 
tures, about which they were buficd at the time of 
Pharaoh's, definition : as he that was then labour¬ 
ing in fiis garden made a god of that plant or root, 
about which he was occupied : and fo of the reft. 
But how thofe multitudes of Gods were ereted a- 
raong them, a more probable reafon fhall be given 
elfewhere. Orofius, in his firft book and tenth 
chapter againft the Pagans , tells us, that in his time, 
■who lived fome 400 years after Chrift, the prints 
oi Pharaoh' s chariot wheels were to be feen at a low 
water on the Egyptian finds: and tho’ they were 
feme time defaced by wind and weadier, yet foon 
after they appeared again. But hereof 1 leave eve¬ 
ry man to his own belief. 


CHAP. IV. 

Of the journeying of the Ifraelites from the 
Red fea, to the place where the Law was 
given them : with a difeourfe of laws. 

Sect. I. 

A tranfttion, by way of recapitulation of fome things 
touching chronology : with a continuance of the 
fiory » until the Amalekites met with the Ifraelites. 

B ut to go on with the ftory of Ifrael , in 
this fort I colled the times, s Mofes was 
born in the yeqr of the world 2434. Sa- 
fbrus then governing AJfyrta *, Ortbopolis, Sycionia, 
or Peloponnefus 1 Crtafus,xhc Argives *, Or us, Egypt i 
and Deucalion , Tbeffaly. He fled into Midian, 
when he had lived 40 years, in the year of the 
world 2474, and two years after was Caleb born. 
He returned by the commandment and ordinance 
of God into Egypt, and wrought his miracles in 
the fields of Zoan, in the year 2514, in thelaft 
thonth of that year. On the 14th day of the firft 


Hebrew month Abtb , or the 15th of that month, be¬ 
ginning the day (as they) at fun- letting, in the 
year of the world 2514, was the celebration of 
the paflbvcr: and in the dead of the night of the 
fame day were all the* L fi.rft-born flain thro’ E- 
gypt , or in all thofe parts where the Hebrews in¬ 
habited not. The 1 15th day of the firft month of the 
Hebrews called Abtb, being about the beginning 
of the year of the world 2514, Mofes. with the 
children of Ifrael removed from the general aflem- 
bly at Ramafrs, and marched to Succotb. 

And departing thence dicy made their third 
ftation at d Etbam : and journeying from Etbam they 
incampcd in the valley of Pihacberotb, or Migdol, 
under the mountain e Baalzcphon *, and in the lame 
night after midnight, they palled the Red fea: 
Pharaoh and his army perifhing in their return, ajoout 
the firft dawn of die day. Mofes having recovered 
the banks of Arabia , gave thanks unto God for the 
delivery of Ifrael \ and making np ftay on that coaft, 
entred the defarts of Arabia Petraa , called Sur, 
but finding no water in that paflage, he incajnped 
at -Marah, ill the defart of Etbam , which in Exo¬ 
dus xv. 22. is alfo called Sur, twenty-five miles 
from the fea: where the children of Ifrael , prefs’d 
with extreme thirft, murmured againft & Mofes a 
fecond time ; firft at Pharaoh's approach in Piha¬ 
cberotb, and now in Arabia. But Mofes taking the 
branches of a tree, growing near a lake of bitter 
water, and calling the lame thereinto, made the 
fame fwcet: a plain type and figure of our Savi¬ 
our •, who upon the tree of the crofs changed the 
bitternei's of everlafting death, into the fweetnefs of 
eternal life. Pliny remembers thefe bitter foun¬ 
tains in his fixth book and 29th chapter. From 
whence to Delta in Egypt , Sefoftris firft, Darius af¬ 
ter him, and laftly Ptolemy the fecond, began to 
cut an artificial river, thereby by boats and fmall 
fhipping to trade and navigate the Red fea, from 
the great cities upon Nilus. From Marah he re¬ 
moved to h Elim, the fixth manfion, a march of 
eight miles: where finding twelve fountains of 
fwcet water, and feventy palm-trees, he refted di¬ 
vers days. 

Whether this Helim were the name of a town 
or city in Mofes' s time, I cannot affirm. And yet 
the l'carcity of waters in that region was fuch, as 
Helim, which had twelve fountains, could hardly 
be left unpeopled. IVilliam archbiftiop of Tyre, 
in his hiftory of the holy war, found at Helim the 
ruins of a great and ancient city. And at fuch 
time as Baldwin the firft pafs’d that way into 
Egypt, ^Ingrcffus, faith he, Helim, Civitatem anti- 
quijfimatn popuh Ijraelitico aliquando familiarem \ 
ad quant cum pcrxcnijfct, loci iihus incola, regis ad¬ 
vent u pracognito, uaviculam ingredientes in mare Vi¬ 
etnam fe contulcrunt ; Entring Helim a very an¬ 
cient city, well known fometime to the people of 
Ifrael- \ whither when he came, the inhabitants, 
forewarned of the king’s approach, took boat, and 
fhifted themleives into the fea, lying near them. 
From Elim he returned again towards the fouth, and 
fat down by the banks of the Red fea : the feventh 
manfion. For it feemeth that he lud knowledge of 
Amalck, who prepared to refill his paflage thro’ 
that part of Arabia. And Alofes, who had not as 
yet trained thofe of the Hebrews, appointed to bear 
arms : nor aflured the minds of the reft, who en¬ 
countering with the leaft mifery, were more apt to 
return to their quiet flavery, than either to endure 
the wants and perils which every-where accom¬ 
panied them in that paflage, or at this time to uri- 
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dertake or fuftain fo dangerous an enemy: he there¬ 
fore made (lay at this manfion, until the fifteenth 
of the fecond month called Zim, or I jar ; and made 
the eighth manfion in the defart of * Zin ; where 
the children of Ifrael mutinied againft Mofes the 
third time, having want of food. In the fixteenth 
chapter of Exodus , Mofes omitteth this retreat from 
EUm to the Red fca, but in the collection of every 
feveral encamping, in the thirty-third of Numbers it 
is fet down. 

Here it plcafed God to fend fo many flights of 
quails, as all the country about their incamping was 
covered with them. The morning following it alfo rai¬ 
ned manna, being the fixteenth of their month, which 
ferved them inftead of bread. For b now was the 
ftore confumed which the people carried with them 
out of Egypt. And tho* they had great numbers 
of cattle and fheep among them, yet it lcemcth that 
they durft not feed themfelves with many of thofe: 
but referved them both for the milk to relieve the 
children withal, and for bread to ftore themfelves 
when they came to the land promifed. 

From hence towards Raphidim they made two 
removes of twenty miles ; the one to Dapbca, the 
other to Alus, diftant from Raphidim fix miles. 
Here being again prefs’d with want of water, they 
murmured the fourth time, and repented them of 
their departure from Egypt , where they rather con¬ 
tented themfelves to be fed and beaten after the man¬ 
ner of beafts, than to fuffer a cafual and fometimes 
necefl'ary want, and to undergo the hazards and 
travels which every manly mind feeketh after, for 
the love of God and their own freedoms. But 
1 Mofes , with the fame rod which he divided the fea 
withal, in the fight of the elders of Ifrael, brought 
waters out of the rock, wherewith the whole mul¬ 
titude were fatisfied. 

Sect. II. 

Of the AmaJckitcs, Midianitcs, and Kenites, upon 
occafion of tbe battle •with the Amalekites, and 
Jethro \r coming : 'll' bo being a Kenite, waspriejl 
of Midian. 

A N D while Mofes incampcd in this place, the 
Amalekites , who had] knowledge of his ap¬ 
proach, and guefled that he meant to lead the 
children of Ifrael thro* their country (which being 
barren of it felf, would be utterly wafted by fo 
great a multitude of people and cattle) thought it 
1110ft for their advantage to fet upon them at Ra¬ 
phidim *, where the want of water, and all other 
diings needful for the life of man infeebled them. 
On the odier fide Mofes perceiving their refolutions, 
gave charge to d Jofhm, to draw out a fufficient 
number of the ablcft Hebrews , to encounter Ama- 
Ick. Between whom and Ifrael , the victory re¬ 
mained doubtful, for the molt part of the day : the 
Hebrews and Amalekites contending with equal 
hopes and repulfesfor many hours. And had not the 
ftrength of Mofes' s prayers to God been of far 
greater force, and more prevalent, than all refiftance 
and attempt made by the bodies of men, that va¬ 
liant and warlike nation had greatly endangered 
the whole enterprize. For thole bodies which are 
unacquainted with fcarcity of food, and thofe minds 
whom a fervile education hath dulled, being beaten, 
and defpaired in their firft attempts, will hardly, or 
never be brought again to hazard themfelves. 

Alter this victory Jethro repaired to Mofes, bring¬ 
ing with him Mofei's wife, and his two fons, 
which either "'Jethro forbarc to conduCt, or Mofes 
to receive, till he had by this overthrow of Amalek 
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the better allured himfelf of that part of Arabia , 
For it is written Exodus xviii. 1. When Jethro 
tbe priejl of Midian , Mofes's father-in-law , heard 
all that God had done for Mofes , See. of which 
the laft deed, to wit, the overthrow of Amalek , 
gaVc Jethro courage and aflurance, he then re¬ 
paired to his fon-in-law Mofes , at Sinai ; where; 
amongft other things, he advifed Mofes to ap¬ 
point judges, and other officers, over Ifrael ; be¬ 
ing himfelf unable to give order in all caufes 
and controverfies, among fo many thoufands of 
people full of difeontentment and private Contro- 
verfy. 

This Jethro , altho’ he dwelt amongft the Mi¬ 
dianites , yet he was by nation a Kenite , as in 
Judges iv. 11, 17. it is manifeft •» where it 

is written. Now Heber the Kenite , which was 
of the children of Hobab , to wit y tbe fon of Je¬ 
thro ., the father-in-law of Mofes , was departed from 
the Kenites , and pitched his tents until the plain of 
Zaanaim, which is by Kedcjb. Likewife in the firft 
of Samuel , e Saul commanded the Kenites to depart 
from among the Amalekites , left he Ihould de- 
ftroy them with the Amalekites. For the Kenites 
inhabited the mountains of Sin Kadejh , and the 
Amalekites dwelt in the plains, according to the 
faying of Balaam , fpeaking of the Kenites j f Strong 
is thy dwelling place , and thou hajl put thy neft itt 
the rock. And that t Saul fpared this nation, he 
giveth for caufe, that they Ihewed mercy to all the 
children of Ifrael , when they came up from Egypt. 
For thefc Kenites were a nation of the Midianites y 
and the Midianites were of the i flues of b Midian , 
one of the fix fons which Abraham begat on Ke- 
turah : and might alfo take that name of Kenites 
from Keturah , of whom they defeended by the 
mother, who as it ftemeth kept the knowledge of 
the true God among them, which they received 
from their parent Abraham. For Mofes , when he 
fled out of Egypt into Midian , and married the 
daughter of Jethro , would not (had he found them 
idolaters) have made Jethro's daughter the mother 
of his children. And altho* the Kenites are nam¬ 
ed amongft thofe nations, which God promifed, 
that the feed of Abraham fhould root out, and in¬ 
herit their lands j yet it cannot be meant by theft, 
who are defeended from Abraham himfelf: but 
by fome other nation bearing the fame name } and 
in all likelihood of the race of Chus. For in Gene- 
fts xv. 19. theft Kenites or Chufites are lifted with 
the Hittites and Perezites , with the Amorites , Ca- 
naanitesy Gergefttes and Jebufites , which were indeed 
afterwards rooted out. But theft Kenites defeend¬ 
ed from 'Abraham, had feparated themfelves from 
among the reft, which were altogether idolatrous. 
For, as is before remembred, k Heber the Kenite , 
which was of the children of Hobab , was departed 
from the Kenites , that is to fay, from thofe Kenites 
of Canaan , and inhabited in Zaanaim, which is by 
Kedeftj or Kadejh. Again, Mofes nameth that na¬ 
tion of the Kenites , before Midian , or any of 
Abraham's other fons were born : which he did 
(referring my felf to better judgment) rather, be- 
caufc they were more ancient, than by anticipation. 

And as of the Kenites , fo we may confider of the 
1 Midianites , parted by Mofes into five tribes. For 
fome of them were corrupted, and heathens ; as 
thofe of Midian by the river Zared afterwards de- 
ftroyed by Mofes. But the Midianites near the 
banks of the Red fea, where Mofes married his wife 
Zipporah, and with whom he left her and his chil¬ 
dren, till after the overthrow of Amalek , ftern 
likewife not to have been corrupted. For theft 
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Midianites with the Kcnites a Aided Ifrael, and gui¬ 
ded them in the defarts. But the Midiamt a in 
Moab, and to the north of the metropolis of Ara¬ 
bia, called Petr.ca, were by lfratl rooted out, when 
thofe adjoining to the Red fea were not touched. 

And tho’ it may be doubted, whether thofe of 
Midian, of whom Jethro was pried, and the other 
cities in Moab were the fame, yet the contrary is 
more probable. For Mofes would not have lent 
12000 Ifraelites, as tar back as the Red lea, from 
the plains of Moab , to have dedroy’d that Midian, 
where his wife’s kindred inhabited : feeing himfelf 
coming with 600000 able men, was cncountred by 
Amalek in that paflage. Neither could Mojes 
forget the length of the way through thofe difcom- 
fortable defarts, wherein himfelf and Jfrael had 
wandred 40 years. 

That Jethro or Jothor, Raguel or Revel, and Ho¬ 
bab, were but one perfon, the feriptures teach us. 
For the Vulgar and Septuagint, which call him Ra¬ 
guel', and our Englijh,, Revel \ Exod. ii. x 8. calls 
him Jethro, or Jothor, Exod. iii. 1. iv. r8. xviii. 1. 
and vi. 9, 10, 12. and in Numbers x. 29. Hobab. 
Others take Jethro and Hobab to be the fame, but 
not Raguel. 

Sect. III. 

Of the time when the lav: was given: with divers 
commendations of the invention of laws. 

T H E red of the months of this year 2515, were 
fpent in the defart of Sinai, near the moun¬ 
tain of Sinai or Horeb, the 12 th manfion. Eufe- 
bius thought that Sinai or Horeb were didindt moun¬ 
tains : Jerome, to be but one, of a double name. 
And fo it appeareth by many feriptures. For in 
Exod. iii. 1. it is called Horeb: and in Exod. xxiv. 
16. it is written Sinai. In Pfalm cvi. 19. Ho¬ 
reb: in Exod. xix. 11. Sinai. And fo it is called 
Galatians iv. 24. and again, Deut. iv. 10, 15. and 
Deut. v. 2. Horeb. And fo it is in the id of Kings 
viii. 6 . and the 2d of Cbron. v. 10. and in Malacby 
iv. 4. Finally, in Ecclefiajlicus xlviii. 7. they are 
named as one. IVhich heardjl (faith Ecclefiajlicus') 
the rebuke of the Lord in Sinai, and in Horeb the 
judgment of the vengeance. Somewhat they are dis¬ 
joined at the top by the report of Peter Belonius: 
who in the year 1588, pafs’d out of Egypt into A- 
rabiaj with Monfieur de Fumet of France, and tra¬ 
velled to the top both of Sinai and Horeb : Sinai be¬ 
ing by far the higher hill. From the fide of Horeb 
(faith he) there falleth a very fair fpring of water 
into the valley adjoining: where he found two mo- 
naderies of chrifiian Marronitcs, containing fome 
100 religious perfons of divers nations, who had 
pleafant gardens, delicate fruits, and excellent wine. 
Thefe (faith the fame * author) give entertainment to 
all drangers, which pafs that way. 

Now, that there was fome fuch torrent of water 
near Sinai in Mofes's time, it is very probable: 
Fird, becaufe he incamped thereabout almod a year, 
and drew no water, as in other places, by mira-* 
cle: Secondly, becaufe it is written Exod. xxxii. 
20. that when Mofes had broken the golden calf to 
powder, which Aaron let up in his ablence, he cad 
the powder thereof into the water, and made the 
children of Ifracl to drink thereof 

On this mountain, the law by the angel of God 
was given to Mofes, where he Ibaid a whole year, 
wanting fome 1 o or 12 days: for he removed not 
till the 20th day of the 2d month of the 2d year *, 
and he arrived about the 45th day after the egrefli- 
on: the law being given the 50th day. 


At this manfion all was done, which is written 
from the beginning of the xxixth chapter of Exodus, 
to the end of that book; all in Leviticus i and all 
in Numbers to the xth chapter. Whereof (becaufe 
there is no dory nor other paflage) I will omit the 
repetition, and in place thereof fpeak fomewhat of 
the law, and the kinds and ufe thereof: whereby, 
if the reader find the dory any way disjoined, he 
may turn over a few leaves, and, omitting this, 
find the continuation thereof. We mud fird con- 
fider, that as there can be neither foundation, build¬ 
ing, nor continuance of any common-wealth, with¬ 
out the rule, level, and fquare of laws: fo it plea- 
fed God to give thereby unto Mofes the powerfulleft 
mean (his miraculous grace excepted) to govern 
that multitude which he conduced ; to make them 
victorious in their paflage, and to edablifh them 
afliiredly in their conquefl. For as the north-dar is 
the molt fixed director of the fea-man to his defired 
port: fo is the law of God the guide and conductor 
of all in general, to the haven of eternal life: the 
law of nature, from God’s eternal law deduced, 
the rule of all his creatures: the law human, de¬ 
pending on both thefe, die guard of kings, magi- 
flrates, and virtuous men ; yea, the very lpirit, and 
the very finews of every edate in the world, by which 
they live and move : the law, to wit, a jufl law, 
being refembled to an heart without affcCtion, to an 
eye without lufl, and to a mind without pafiion; 
a trealurcr, which keepeth for every man what he 
hath, and diftributeth to every man what he ought 
to have. 

This benefit the ancients, tho’ barbarous, efteem- 
ed fo highly, that among them, diofe, which were 
taken for the fird makers of laws, were honoured 
as gods, or as the fons of gods: and the red, that 
made either additions or corrections, were com¬ 
mended to all poflerity for men of no lefs virtue, 
and no lefs liberally beneficial to their countries; 
than the greatefl and mod profperous conquerors 
that ever governed them. The Ifraelites , the La¬ 
cedemonians, and the Athenians , received their laws 
from one: as the Ifraelites from Mofes ; the Lace¬ 
demonians from Lycurgus ; the Athenians from So¬ 
lon ; the Romans fometimes from their fird kings, 
from their Decemviri, from their fenators, from 
their lawyers, and from the people themfelves: 
others from the prince, nobility, and people; as in 
England , France , and in other chriflian monarchies 
and edates. 

Sect. IV. 

Of the name and meaning of the words , la\V and 
right. 

T H E word lex, or law, is not always taken 
alike, but is diverfly, and in an indifferent 
lenle ufed. For if we confidcr it at large, it may be 
underflood for any rule preferring a neceflary mean, 
order, and method, for the attaining of an end. 
And fo the rules of grammar, and other arts, are 
called laws. Or it is taken for any private ordi¬ 
nance of fuperiours to inferiours: for the command¬ 
ments of tyrants, which they caufe to be obferved 
by force, for their decrees do alfo ufurp that title, 
according to the general acceptation of the word 
law: of which Ifatah , b Wo unto them that decree 
wicked decrees, and write grievous things. Like- 
wife, the word is ufed for the tumultuary refolutions 
of the people. For fuch conflitutions doth Arifit- 
tle alfo call laws, tho’ evil and unfufficient. c Mala 
lex efi, qua tumultuaric pofita eft ; It is an ill law 
that is made tumultuoufly. So as all ordinances, 
either good or evil, are called by the name of laws. 
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The word law is alfo taken for the moral habit 
of our mind, which doth (as it were) command our 
thoughts, words, and actions: framing and talhion- 
ing them according to it felf, as to their pattern and 
platform. And thus the law of the flefh, which the 
divines call legem fomitis, is to be understood. For 
every law is a kind of pattern of that which is done 
according unto it: in which fenfe as 1 ellewhere, 
this moral habit or difpofltion of the heart is called 
the frame or figmentum of die heart: fo in St. Paul 
to the Romam it is called a law. But I fee another 
law in my members, rebelling againft the law of my 
nund, a id leading me captive unto the law of fin. 
Again, the nature and inclinations of all creatures 
are fometimes called l ’laws, fo far as they agree with 
the reafon of the law eternal •, as the law of a lion, 
to be fierce or valiant. 

Alfo private contracts among merchants and other 
tradefmen, do often put on the name of laws. But 
law commonly and properly is taken, tor a right 
rule, preferibing a neceffary mean, for the good 
of a common-wealth, or civil community. The 
reft, to wit, the commandments of tyrants, (fie . 
which have not the common good for their end, but 
being leges iniqua, are by Thomas called violent!a 
nagis quarts leges , rather compulfions than laws: 
And whatfoever is not juft, St. / lugufiine doth not 
allow for laws, howfoever eftablifhed: for he calls 
them iniqua bominum confiiruta, qua nec cura dicen- 
da y nec putanda funt •, the unjuft conftitutionsofmen, 
which are neither to be termed or thought laws. 
For faith yfriflotle, c Legalia jttjla funt failiva, (ft 
confer vativa fvelicitatis j Juft laws are the workers 
and prefervers of happinels: becaufe by them we 
arc directed ad vitam quiet am, to a quiet life, ac¬ 
cording to Cicero: yea, to life everlafiing, accord¬ 
ing to the fcripturcs. For the end of die law, faith 
d Plato , is God and his worfhip: Finis legis Deus 
(ft cult us ejus. Lex , or the law, is fo called by the 
Latins, a legendo, or a Uganda, of reading or binding: 
Leges quia left* (ft ad populum lata, faith Varro ; 
for after laws were written and publifhed, all men 
might read them, and behold in them whereto they 
were bound. The other etymology, a ligando , is 
no lefs agreeable with the nature of a law: whence in 
the feripture it is called alfo a yoke, and a band: as 
e confregerunt jugum, diruperunt vincula •> They have 
broken the yoke, they have broken the bands. And 
in the fecond Pfalm , 1 Dirumpamus vincula eorum, 
(ft projiciamus a nobis funes ipforum \ Let us break 
their bands in funder, and caft away their cords 
from us. 

The covenant it is called, becaufe of the condi¬ 
tional promifes of God: and becaufe of God’s peo¬ 
ple’s voluntary fubmiffion of themfelves unto it: for 
which word the Septuagint , and the epiftle to the 
Hebrews , life the word diadfa h> a teftament or 
laft will: which name it hath, becaufe it is not 
otherwife effectual for our falvation, but in refpedt 
of the death of the teftator •, for without the death 
of the teftator, the teftament is of no force: as Heb. 
ix. 17. it is laid, Teflamentumin mortuis ratum eft. 

The Hebrews call the Jaw Thor ah of teaching. 
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becaufe every man is thereby taught his duty, both 
to God and men. The Greeks call it Homos of di- 
ftributing, becaufe it diftribtiteth to every man his 
own due i the power of the law is the power of 
God: juftice being an attribute proper unto God 
himfelt. hnperium legis imperium Dei efi j The 
reign of the law is the reign of God. 

Law in general is thus defined by the philofo- 
phers : Lex eft vita regula, pracipiens qua funt fie* 
quenda , Ifi qua fugienda •, Law is the rule of life, 
commanding what to follow, and what to fhun: 
or Lex efi omnium divinarum (ft humanarum rerum 
regina \ Law is the queen or princeft of things both 
human and divine. But this defeription is grounded 
upon the opinion of inevitable fate. Law is the ve¬ 
ry wifdom of nature : the reafon and underftanding 
of the prudent: and the rule of right and wrong. 
For as a right line is called Index J'ui (ft curvi , the 
demonftrance of it felf and of the crooked: fo is 
the law, the judge and meafureof right and wrong. 

M. Hooker calls the law a directive rule to good- 
nefs of operation : and tho’ law as touching the fub- 
ftance and tfitnee, confift in underftanding : Con¬ 
clude tamcn aclum voluntatis , yet it comprehends 
the aft of our will. The word jus is alfo diverfly 
taken, as fometimes for the matter of the law, and 
for common right: fometimes for the law it felf: 
as jus civile , or jus gentium. * Ifidore diftinguifh- 
eth the two general words jus mafias : whereof jus, 
frith he, hath reference to men, fas to God. Fas 
lex divina , jus lex humana. To go over another 
man’s field, is permitted, by God’s law, not by 
man’s ; and therefore in a thing out of controverfy, 
Virgil ufed both thefe words : as Fas (ft jura fi- 
nunt, God and men permit. 

The word jus or right, is derived or taken from 
the old fubftantive noun juffus , a bidding or com¬ 
mandment : or perhaps from the Greek z«ik, which 
is the name of Jupiter , or of the Latin genitive 
cafe Jovis ^ becaufe as the feripture (peaks, h the 
judgment is God's. For it is certain, that jtis-juran- 
dum came from jovis-jurandum (for fo we find it 
written in Nonius out of the ancient, in which fenfe 
the feripture calls it juramentum Jehova) fo alfo we 
may fay, that jus came of Jovis, quia Jovis eft : be¬ 
caufe as God is the author, and pattern, and main- 
tainer of right, fo alfo in his * vicegerents the magi' 
ftrates , he is the pronouncer and executor of right. 
Of this jus the juft are denominated, juftus a jure , 
and juftitia a jufto v the right gives name to the righ¬ 
teous : and juftice takes her name from the juft. 

Sect. V. 

Of the definition of laws i and of the law eternal. 

B U T becaufe laws are manifold, and that every 
kind hath a proper and peculiar definition, it 
agreeth with order, firft to divide and diftinguifh 
them. I mean thofe forts of laws, from whence 
all other particulars are drawn: leaving the indivi¬ 
duals of human laws to their infinite and horrible 
confufion. 
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Laws 
are of 3 
kinds, 


Eternal, or 
uncreated. 

Natural, 
National,or 
Internal. 

Law impo- 1 
fed orofad¬ 
dition, com¬ 
monly cal 
^ led pofitive. \ 


Laws pofitive or 
impofed, explica- 
I ting, and perfeft- ^ 
ing the law of 
' nature, arc dou¬ 
ble. 


Divine 
which hath 
two pans. 


Human 
which 
fo twofold. 


. J 

is al <5 


Written. 


Unwritten. 


f Written. 




The written is 


"The law of AUJcs. 


alfo double. > rhc gofpc ]. 


As the doctrine and religion of 
the patriarchs before the written 
law of Alcjts , which fome call Ca¬ 
bala. 

' Ecclefiaflical, 

l' Which Cicero, in 
his fecond book 
1 of invention, cal- <5 and 
lcth Jus legiti- 
mum, divided into 
the 


Unwritten. 


Secular. 


As the laws of (uftem and 
ufe. 


The law eternal is thus defined by Thomas : 

• Lex eeterna eft eeternus divinee fapienti* concept us , 
fecundum quod ordinatur ad gubernationem rerum ah 
ipfo prxcognitarum *, The eternal law is the eternal 
conccipt of God’s wifdom, as it is referred to the 
government of things foreknown by himlelf. Or 
b Lex eeterna eft fumma atque eeterna ratio divinte fa- 
pientue : quatenus res omnes ad deftinatos fines ita 
dirigit, ut Hiss juxta conditionem ipfarum modum ali- 
quem neceffttatis adferat j It is the high and eternal 
reafon of divine fapience : as it direCleth all things 
in fuch fort to their proper ends, impofing a kind 
of ncceflity according to their feveral natures, or 
conditions. Now the difference lieth in this: that as 
the fame divine underftanding direCts all thefe to 
their proper ends ; fo it is called providence: but 
as it impofeth a neceflity according to the natures 
of all things which it direCts, lb is it called a law. 

Of this eternal law Cicero took knowledge, when, 
in his book of laws, he wrote in this manner : Erat 
ratio perfefta , rerum natura, (ft ad rede faciendum 
impellent (ft a deliElo avocans: qu<e non turn incipit 
lex ejfe cum feripta eft : fed turn cum orta eft. Or¬ 
ta autem fimul eft cum mente divina : quamobrem 
lex vera atque princeps, apt a ad jubendum (ft ad ve- 
tandum , ratio eft refta fummi Jovis j That perfeCt 
reafon and nature of things lncouraging or impel¬ 
ling to rightful aCtions, and calling us back from 
evil, did not (faith he) then begin to be a law when 
k was written: but when it had being. Being and 
beginning it had together with divine underftanding, 
and therefore a true law and a fit princefs to com¬ 
mand and forbid, is the right reafon of the mod 
high God. This eternal law (if we confider it in 
God, or as God) is always one and the fame j 
the nature of God being moft fimple: but as it is re¬ 
ferred to divers objects, fo the reafon of man finds 
it diverfe and manifold. It alfo feemeth one law 
in refpeCt of things neceflary, as the motions of the 
-heavens, liability of the earth, (ftc. but it appear¬ 
ed! otherwife to things contingent \ another law to 
men, another to other creatures, having life, and 
to all thofe that be inanimate. 

By this eternal law all things are directed, as by 
the counfel and providence of God: from this law 
all laws are derived, as from the rule univerfal: and 
thereto referred, as the operation of the fecond to 
'the firft. 

c The eternal, and the divine law, differ only in 
confiderarion *, the eternal directing more largely, 
as well every creature to their proper and natural 
ends, as it doth man to his fupernatural: but the di¬ 
vine law to a fupernatural end only: the natural law 
is thence derived, but an effeCt of the eternal, as 
it were a ftream from this fountain. 

The lawhuman or temporal is alfo thence drawn, 
in that it hath the form of right reafon: from which 
if it differ, it is then impofitio tniqua, a wicked 
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impofition, and only borroweth the name of a 
law. 

To this eternal law all things are fubjeCted, as well 
angels and men, as all other creatures, or things cre¬ 
ated ; whether neceflary or contingent, natural or 
moral, and human. For the law eternal runneth 
through all the univerfal, and therefore it is the law 
alfo of things which are fimple, natural and inani¬ 
mate. 

Hence it is, that all things created are command¬ 
ed to praife God dieir Creator and Director: as, 
d Praije him all ye his angels : praife him fun and 
moon , all bright ftars: heavens of heavens , for be 
bath eftablijhed them for ever and ever. He hath 
made an ordinance ‘which fhall not pafs: praife ye 
the Lord from the earth ye dragons and all depths : 
fire and hail, fntnv and vapours, ft or my winds , which 
execute bis word: mountains and bills: fruitful 
trees and all cedars : beafts , and all cattel , &c. Now 
as the reafonable creatures are by this eternal law 
bound, by the glory and felicity propofed unto them 
(beatitude being both the attractive, and the end) fo 
all other natural things and creatures, have in them- 
felves, and in their own natures, an obedience for¬ 
mal to it,' without any proper intention, known 
caufo, or end propofed. For beafts are led by fenfe, 
and natural inftinCt: things without life by their cre¬ 
ated form, or formal appetites, as that which is 
heavy to fall downward : things light to mount up¬ 
ward, (ftc . and fire to heat whatfoever is appofeef. 
This kind of working die Ariftotelians aferibe to 
common nature: others to fate ; a difference ufed in 
terms only it being no other dian God’s general 
providence: for as it is truly faid of God, that he is 
omnia fuper omnia : fo are all things which appear in 
themfelves thence derived : thcre-under fubjeCted : 
thcnce-from by his eternal law and providence di¬ 
rected, even from the greateft to the leaft of his 
creatures, in heaven and in earth. 

The Schoolmen are very curious and ample in the 
confideration of thefe laws: and in difoourle of the 
profit, and of the matter, and objeCt of the eternal 
law. But as the profit is manifeft in die good of all 
creatures, who have thencefrom, either reafon, fenfe, 
vegetation, or appetition, to conduct them : fo is 
the objeCt and matter of the law, the whole creature. 
For according to St. Auguftine, c Lex eeterna eft , qua 
juftum eft ut omnia fent ordinatifftma \ The law eter¬ 
nal is that, whereby it is juft, that all things fhould 
be difpofcd in the beft and goodlieft order. 

; Laltly* It is difpuced, whether the eternal law 
be immutable, yea or no? but the refolutionis, that 
it clungeth not 1 for which St. Augufiine uleth a fuf- 
ficient argument in his firft book of Free-Will, the 
fixth chapter. For the law of Mofes , which had a 
time prefixed, was eternally by God ordained to 
laft until the time of the Pedagogy of God’s people, 
or introduction to Chrift fliould be expired •, which 
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time of expiration fome think our Saviour noted to 
be come, when on the croft he kid, * Confumma- 
tum eft. But I rather think thele words of our Sa¬ 
viour to have no other fignification, than that now 
the prophecy of their giving him vinegar to drink 
was fulfilled. For fo St. John expounds it, when 
he faith, ver. 28. 'that Chrijl feeing all (other) things 
to be fulfilled, Ut confurnmaretur feriptura , That 
the feripture in this alfo might be fulfilled, kid, / 
thirft: tho’ I deny not, but at the fame time alfo 
the date of the law was expired, to wit, of the law 
ceremonial, and of fo much of the judicial, as ap- 
pertaineth peculiarly to die Jews, and agreeth not 
with the law of die new te(lament and gofpcl of 
Chrift. For the immutable law of God, tho’ pre- 
feribing things mutable, is not therefore changed in 
it l'elf i but the things preferibed, change accord¬ 
ing to this eternal ordinance, of which the IVtfdom 
of Solomon, And being onefie can do all things, and 
remaining in herfelj reneweth all. 

Sect. VI. 

Of tf:e law of nature. 

F the law of nature, as it is taken in general, 
i find no definition among die (choolmen : 
only as it is confidered in man, it is called. The 
iniprelfion of divine light, and a participation of 
the eternal law in the reafonable creature; b Lex na¬ 
turals (ft imprrffo divini Inminis ht nobis, & parti- 
dpat it Itgis (ttern* in raticnali creatura. c Ulpian 
defines! the natural law to be the fame which nature 
hath taught all living creatures ; Jus haturalc efi 
quod natnra omni-i avimalia docnit:, and he after¬ 
wards addeth, Jus iflud non kttmani generis propriuni, 
fed omnium aniwajium epnot- terra rrtariqnn npfeuntur, 
avium quoqur commune eft \ The law of nature" is upt 
proper to man alone, but the fame if common to all 
living creatures, as well'tb birds, a$ to thofe'Whiai 
the land and lea produceth. But this definition" 1 ft 
not general, but of the natural law in things of life. 

The law of nature in general, I take to be . that 
difpofuion, inftinct, and formal" quality, which 
God in his eternal providence hath given and im¬ 
printed in the nature of every creature, animate and 
inanimate. And as it is divittum turned ih men, in¬ 
lightning our formal reafon ; fb is it more than fenfe 
in hearts -, and more than vegetation in‘plants. For 
it is not fenfe alone in hearts, which tcacheth them at 
flirt fightv and without experience or inftru&ion, 
to fly from die enemies of their live*; feeing that 
bulls and horfes apjiear unto the fenfe more fearful 
and terrible, than the leaft kind of dogs: and yet 
the hare and deer feed by the one, arid fly from 
the other, yea, tho* by them never feen before, 
.and that as foon as they fall from their dams. Nei¬ 
ther is it fenfe which hath taught other hearts to 
provide for winter, birds to build their nerts, high 
or low, according to the tempeftuous or quiet fea- 
fons: or the birds of India to make their nefts on 
the final left twigs which hang over rivers, and nqt 
on any other part of the tree, or clfewftcre, to lave 
their eggs and young ones from the. monkies, and 
other hearts, whole weight fuch a" twig will, not 
bear: and which would fear to fall' ihtp the wiper. 
The inftunccs of this kind are exceeding many 
which- may be given. Neither is if out of the ve r 
getableor growing nature of plants,'that fome trees, 
as the female of the Pabnitto, will not bear any 
fruit, except die male grow in fight. But this they 
do by that law, which die infinite and unJcarchabfe 
wiidom of God had in all.cternity provided for them, 


and for every nature Seated. In it)an this law is 
double, corrupt and incorrupt •, corrupt, where 
the reafon of man'hath made ft feif fubjedt, and a 
vafial to paffions, and affection# bn»tal: and incor¬ 
rupt, where time and cuftom hath bred in men a 
new nature, which alfo, as is. aforeftid, ft 3 kind of 
law. For it was not by the kw qf nature incor¬ 
rupt, which *St. Auguftine calleth the law of rea¬ 
fon, but by a nature blinded and corrupted, that 
the Germans did anciently allow of theft, and that 
other nations were by law conftrained to become ido¬ 
laters ) that by the laws of e Lycurgus it was per¬ 
mitted to men to ufe one another's wife, and to the 
women tochoofethem others befides their hufbands, 
to beget them with child : which law in thofe parts 
hath farted long, and is not forgotten to this day.. 

The f Scythians, and the people of both Indies, 
hold it lawful to. bury- with them the beft beloved 
wives: as alfo they nave many other cuftoms re- 
membred" by G. Falentia ? againft nature and right 
reafon. 

And I know not from what authority it is, that 
thefe laws fome men avow to be natural: except 
it be of this corrupt nature, as (among others) to 

E ay guile with guile: to become fiiithkfa among, the 
lithlfcft: to provide for our felves by another mauls 
deftruction: that injury is- not done to bkn that is 
willing : to dertroy thofe whom we fear, and die 
like. For taking the definition of natural. i*w6, ei¬ 
ther out of 8 St. Augu fine or Afttmai (fhe one cal¬ 
ling it the in:profit on of divine light the Other, the 
dittate or fencence of prattle n afun) t the fan« can 
teach us, or incline us to no other thing, than to 
the exercife ofjuftice and uprightnefc.: and not t» 
Offer or perform any thing towards otliets, lave, that 
which we would be content fhould btt offered or 
performed towards our Fives. For foch is die Uw 
of nature to the mind, as the eye is to the body; 
*;ind that which, according t oft'David. Cheweth as 
good,, that ft, the obfervation of thofe things winch 
fead us thereby to our fait end » which ft eternal 
life: tho’ of them lei ves not lufScieot withqut faith 
and grace. '.’’ • 

Nqw, that, which is truly and) properly the hour 
of nature* where the corrupifon is nor when, for the 
faw, is, as alorefaid, the mipreffipn oi God’s, di¬ 
vine light in., men, and a -participation of the law 
inercated aqd etemak Foitwimour apy law written, 
the right rcaibu and umk-iffcindiag, wliich, God 
badi given us, are- abilities w-itlun qur felvese fit*- 
ficientto, give 14s knowledge ©t the. good aptievil, 
which by, out gratitude to, God,, and. diferjbutioti 
of, right to men* or hy die contrary pnepam 
and purelufej for our lelvcsi, \J<or when tin-Geo- 
giles (faith, Patti), which have, not tins lavs, de by 
nature thoje things contained, tu the law: they, having 
not the law , are a law unto tbemfdoes. Now, IP 
love God hy whonv we ane, ; and to, do- the fame 
right untp all men) which, we defire-fhoald be done 
unto us,,. ft;an efiefit.of die pureft reafon-:- in.whole 
hjghcrt turrets,,the quiet of confidence hsth made 
her refting place, and habitation; In arce altiiliiion 
rntioni} qfues. habit'it. T1kc« tone, the-<cr<v»ni/fi.(faith 
$11. Paul) k which Jhetu tho efj'ech of the- lawtorttm 
iiuJietr hearts f( ha,va, their ( -cMfciermei for/ a 'wttmtfs 
of thofe- effetts : and the reprobate their thoughts: tt 
accuje them. • ; . 1. m /-11 

And it is moft true, that whofoever ft nflfi a.l.vw 
unto hiinfell (wlpic ha. hopeth-.to abufeclfe wodd. by 
tire.advantage oji hypocrify) worketfe nothing die, 
but die. bfiu aying. of bfs. own. ioul 9 by; orxtty uii- 
rigliKpufiiels, , pordiafing ttqcrwl perditioeu Far ft 
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htlpeth us not to bide our torrupt hearts from the 
World’s eye, feeing from him who is an infinite eye, 
We cannot hide them : lbme garlands we may ga¬ 
ther in this may-game of the world, Sed flos ilk , 
dum kamimnr, arefcit \ Thofe flowers wither while 
we difcourfc of their colours, or arc gathering 
them. That we fhould therefore inhabit and dwell 
within our felves, and become fearful witnefies of 
Our fecreteft evils, did that reverend philofopher 
Pythagoras teach in this golden precept: Nil 
turpe committal , neque coram aliii , neqne tecum, 
maxima omnium verere teipfum ; Commit nothing 
foul or difhoneft, faith he, neither to be known 
to others, nor to. thine own heart, but above all 
men reverence thine own confcience. And this 
may be a precept of nature and right reafon : by 
which law, men, and all creatures, and bodies, are 
inclined to thofe operations, which are anfwcrabte 
to their own form; as fire to give heat. Now, as 
the reafonable mind is die form of man, fo is he 
aptly moved to thofe things which his proper form 
prefenteth unto him: to wit, to that which right 
reafon offereth } and the adls of right reafon, are 
the a&s of virtue : and in the breach of die rules of 
this reafon, is man leaft excufable, as being a rea¬ 
fonable creature. For all elfe, both fenfitive, grow¬ 
ing, and inanimate, obey the law which God im- 
pofed on them at their firft creation. 

The earth performed! her office, according to the 
law of God in nature ; for it bringeth forth the bud 
of the herb which a feedeth feed, (fie. and the be aft 
which liveth thereon. He gave a law to the feus, 
and commanded them to keep their bounds : which 
they obey. b Hc made a decree for the rain, and a 
way for the lightning of the thunders. He caufed 
the fun to move, and to give light, and to ferve 
lor figns and for feafons. Were thefe as rebellious 
as man, for whofe Hike they were created, or did 
diey once break the law of their natures and forms •, 
the whole world would then perifli, and all return 
to the firft Chaos, darknefs and confiifion. 

By this natural law, or law of human reafon, did 
Cain perceive his own wvekednefs, and offence, in 
the murder of Abel: for he not only feared the dif- 
pleafure of God, but the revenge of men : it being 
written in his reafon, that whatfoever he perform¬ 
ed towards others, die fame by others might be 
done unto him again. - And that this judgment of 
well and evil doing, was ptft hwo our natures by 
God, and his eternal law, before the law syrkten : 
Mofes in the perfon of Gpd wicnellerK, Geo iv. Jf 
thou do null, jhalt thou hot he accepte,d ? and if tbou 
do not •well, (in lieth at thy door, : * . 

The fchoolmcn arc large alfo in tliii queftion qf 
the natural law, the {ante being ppened amply by 
Roinerius, Antoninus, anti Vdentin. • i But it is nbt 
to my purpofe to write a volume of this fubjedt... 

But this law which Thomas Aquinas, An 

a£l of reafon taken properly, and not' a habit, as it 
is an evident natural judgment of prafliic, reafon: 
they divide into indomonftrable, or needing node- 
monftration (as that good is to be follqwefh and 
evil efehewed •,) and danonftrablc, which,.is evident¬ 
ly proved, out of higher and more umverfal prq- 
polttions. Again, as it anfwercth. die natural ap¬ 
petite, preforming things to be dclurod as good, or 
to be avoided as evil (asof die firft, to defijre to live, 
a*}d to fatisfy hunger, (sic. and of' die Ipeond, to 
«khew pains, for row, and death ;) in this confidcra- 
, ***“* they divide it, according to the divers kinds qf 
appetites that are in us, 1 For in eyety man there 
are three forts of appetites, which Aryfwqf the threa 
degrees oi natural law. The firft is to be that whicn 


We are; in which is tftrtlpfehcndcd the defire both 
to live, and to prefervd Our being and life, alfo the 
defire of ifiiie, with cafe to provide for them: for 
the father after his death lives in his children ; and 
therefore the defire of life comprehends the defire of 
children. And to tliefc appetites are referred the 
firft indemonflrable laws of nature; for the molt 
part. For it needs no proof, that all creatures fhould 
defire to be, to live, and to be defended, and to live 
in their iffue, when they cannot in themfelvcs. And 
as man is a being, F.us or lies j fo he doth defire 
good and fliun evil. For it is common to all 
things, to defire things agreeable to their owii na¬ 
tures, which is, to defire their own good. And fo is 
good defined by d AriJ!otle , to be that which all de¬ 
lire. Which definition Bijil upon the xlivth Pfalm 
approveth: Rede qnidem bontrn definicrunt . quod 
omnia expetant ; kightly have fome men defined 
good or goodnefs, to be that which all things de¬ 
fire. 

The fecond kind of appetite is of .thofe things 
which appertain to us, as we have fenfe. Whence, 
by the law of nature, wc defire the delights of eve¬ 
ry fenfe; but with fuch moderation, as may nei¬ 
ther glut us with faticty, nor hurt us with excels. 
For as fenfe it feif is for the prefervatipn of life and 
being: fo is it meet, even by the law of nature, 
that the fenfmve appetite fhould not carry us to the 
deftruftion, either of our life or being. And altho’ 
(feeing both thefe kinds of appetites are in beafts) 
we may well fay, that nature hath given diversr 
laws unto them : in which fenfe the civilians define 
natural right, or jus naturak , to be the fame which 
nature hath taught all living creatures ; yet die 
fchoolmcn admit not, that the inftineb of beafts 
can be properly called a law, but only a ■ ju>, or 
right, which is the matter and aim of c" -y law. 
For fo they diftinguifh it, where U Irian afhrmcth, 
that jus naturale is that,’ which nature hath taught 
all living creatures. In this place, faith Tahu. ic, 
jus is not to be taken for a law, but for, the mat¬ 
ter of the law. And yet where Ulpiqn alfo diftin- 
guifheth the right belonging to Irving creaturestn ge¬ 
neral, from the right belonging to men calling the 
one jus natw fy the other just gpntiam : . the cUvinds 
ynderftand the law of' nature more largely, that is, 
for all evident dictates, precepts, or bid hgs pf 
divine reafon, both in beafts and men ; and reftrajn 
the law of nations to a kind of human right.. 

. /The third appetite is of thofe things Which ap¬ 
pertain properly to man, ijts'he is a living creature 
reafonable: as well With relationao £Jod, and. fo our 
neighbour, as for our felves; pud the laws qf. this 
, appetite arc die commandments of qur religion. ; 

Now altho’ there are many .other branches and 
'divifions of this law of nature anfwering, the.tUvf- 
fion. of matter, which it preferibetli, and as mani- 
fokl, as the moral adions are which it comma,nd- 
tedi or forbiddeth \ yet is the law of nature but one 
law, according to Aquinas : firft, becaufe k hith 
one fountain or root in the natural or motive facul- 
, ty, which is but one, ftirring up to good, and de¬ 
clining the contrary: fecondly, Becaufe all is con- 
tained in that general natural precept, that good is 
to be followed anti ill avoided: and thirdly, Be- 
' caufe all the parts are reduced to one and tlic fame 
laft end. 

That thb law of nature birulah all creatures, if 
is manifeft J and chiefly man, becaufe he is endued 
I with, reafon. ; i«i.whom as reafon groweth, fe> this 
band of obfervjng tiie law of nature increafeth > 
fPofiquam ratio ad pcrfeclum veuit, tunc fit quod 
feriptum ejl y advenientt viandato, pcccatum tevixit > 
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When reafon grew to perfe&ion, then it came to 
pafe, which was written by St. Paul, when the 
commandment came, fin revived. Neither is it a 
fmall warrant for this law of nature, when thofe 
which break the fame, are faid by St. Paul, 'To be 
delivered over unto a reprobatefenfe (or mind) to do 
thofe things which are not convenient : and again, 
b tbat their confciences bear witnefs and their thoughts 
accufe them. For tho’ this law of nature ftretch 
not to every particular; as to command falling and 
the like, yet it commandeth in general all good, and 
whatfoever is agreeable to right and reafon. And 
therefore, faid Damafcene, c Homines fafti funt ma¬ 
lt , declinando in id quod contra naturam efi j Men, 
faith he, are made evil, by declining unto that 
which is contrary to nature: and St. Augufiine, Om- 
ne vitium nature nocet, ac per hoc contra naturam 
efl \ Every vice doth wrong to nature, and is there¬ 
fore contrary unto it. 

Neither yet are the rules of this law of nature fo 
llreight, but that they fuffer exceptions in Ibrne par¬ 
ticulars. For whereas by this law all men are born 
lords of the earth, yet it well alloweth inequality 
of portions, according to unequal merit: by taking 
from the evil, and giving to the good : and by per¬ 
mitting and commanding that all men (hall enjoy 
the fruits of their labours to themfelves: according 
to the rules ofjuftice and equity. 

And tho’ the law of nature command, that all 
things be reftorcd which are left in cruft, yet in 
fome caufes, this her law fhe fufFereth to be bro¬ 
ken : as to deny a mad man his weapons, and the 
like, which he left in keeping while he was fober. 
But the univerfal principles can no more be changed, 
than the decrees of God are alterable : who accord¬ 
ing to d St. Paul , abidetb faithful , and cannot deny 
himfelf. 

Sect. VII. 

Of the written law of God. 

A FTER the eternal and natural, the law po- 
fitive or impofed is the next in order, which 
law, being nothing but an addition, or rather ex¬ 
plication of the former, hath two kinds; divine 
and human. Again,the divine pofitive law is double ; 
the old and new: the old was given unto Mofes in 
mount Sinai or Horeb , at fuch time as the world 
had flood 2513 whole years, and in the 67th day 
of this year, when as t Afcatades or Afcades go¬ 
verned the Ajfyrians \ Meratbus , the Sycionians \ 
Triopus , the Argives •, Cecrops , Attica , and Acber- 
res, Egypt : to wit, after the promife to Abraham 
430 years. And this, it feems, was the firfl written 
law which the world received. For the very word 
Nomos fignifying a law, was not then, nor long after, 
invented by the Grecians *, no not in Homer's time, 
who lived after the fall of Troy 80 years at leaft: 
and Troy it felf was call down 335 years after Mo¬ 
fes led Ifrael out of Egypt. This law it pleafed 
God to ingrave in ftone, that it might remain a laft- 
ing book of his exprefs’d will in the Church ; and 
that the priefts and people might have whereof to 
meditate, till the coming of Chrift: and that fo 
thefe children of Ifrael, tho’ bred among an idola¬ 
trous people in Egypt, might be without excufe : 
the flight defences of ignorance being taken from 
them. 

The reafon known to us why this law was not 
written before, is, that when the people were few, 
and their lives long, the elders of families might 
eaftly without any written law inftrudl their own 
children : and yet as they encreafed, fo doubtlefs 
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they had, befides the law of nature, many precepts 
from God, before the law written. But now at 
length, forafmuch as the law of nature did not de¬ 
fine all kinds of good and evil; nor condemn eve¬ 
ry fin in particular: nor fufficiently terrify the con¬ 
fciences of offenders : nor fo expound divine wor- 
fhip, as for thofe after-ages was required, who gave 
every day lefs authority than other to the natural 
law j in thefe refpedts it was neceflary, that the 
law fliould be written, and let before the eyes of all 
men : which before they might, but would not read 
in their own confciences. The fchoolmen, and the 
fathers before them, inlarge the caufes and neceflity 
why the law was written, whereof thefe are the 
chiefeft. 

The firft, for reftraining of fin, direftly ground¬ 
ed upon this place of David j The law of the Lord 
is undefiled, converting fouls : the tefiimonies of the 
Lord arc faithful, giving wifdom to children. For 
the human law, faith St. Augufiine, meeteth not 
with all offences, either by way of prohibition or 
punifhment ; feeing thereby it might take away 
fomething feeming neceflary, and hinder common 
profit: but the divine law written, forbiddeth eve¬ 
ry evil, and therefore by David it is called unde¬ 
filed. 

Secondly, It ferveth for the direction of our 
minds. For the laws of men can only take know¬ 
ledge of outward actions, but not of internal moti¬ 
ons, or of our difpofition and will: and yet it is 
required, that we be no lefs clean in the one, than 
in the other. And therefore were the words convert¬ 
ing our fouls , added by David : wherein are all our 
outward a<fts firft generated, according to the caba- 
lifts. Acliones hominum nulla ejfent , nifi prius in 
mente dicerentur •, The a< 5 lions of men, fay they, 
would be none at all, were they not firfi conceived 
in the mind. 

Thirdly, It leadeth us to the knowledge of truth, 
which by reafon of diverfity of opinion, and dif¬ 
ference of peculiar laws among fundry nations, we 
cannot be afTured of-, but the law of God bindedi 
all men, and is without error: and therefore allb 
faid David \ That the the tefiimony of the law of 
God is faithful: giving wifdom to children. 

Sect. VIII. 

Of the unwritten law of God, given to the patri- 
• i. arebs by tradition. 

VT OW, that in all'this long tra£l of time, be- 
tween the creation and the written law, the 
world and people of God were left altogether to 
the law of reafon and nature, it doth not appear. 
For the patriarchs of the firft age received many 
precepts from God himfelf, and whatfoever was 
firft impofed by Adam , the fame was obferved by 
Seth, who inftnufted Enos : from whom it de- 
feended to- Noah, Sem, Abraham, Ifaac , Jacob, 
Jojepb, and Mofes. Yea many particular com¬ 
mandments afterwards written, were formerly im¬ 
pofed and delivered over by tradition •, which 
Kind of teaching the Jews afterwards called Cabala, 
or Receptia ; Precepts received from the mouth of 
their priefts and elders : to which the Jews after 
the law written, added the interpretation of fecnet 
myfteries, referred in the bofoms of their priefts, 
and unlawful to be uttered to the people. But the 
true Cabala was not to be concealed from any •, as 
being indeed die divine law revealed to the pa¬ 
triarchs, and from them delivered to the pofterity, 
when as yet it was unwritten. The command¬ 
ments which God gave unto Adam in the begin- 

c. 30. * 2 Tim. a. 13. « Aug. de Civic. Dei, lib. i. 
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nbg* were, that he Should Impose names to all 
beafts, according to their natures ; to whofe per¬ 
fection of undemanding they ■Were fufficiently 
known. For finding the reafon of his own name 
Adam or Addmab, earth, or red day, he gave 
other names fignificant, not only to beafts, but to 
his children and nephews, which afterwards his if- 
fues imitated *, as the name of Seth fignifieth, as 
fome take it, one that was laid for the ground or 
foundation of the church, or rather, one given in 
recompence for Abel that was (lain : and Enu/b fig¬ 
nifieth man or miferable, &c. Further, God com* 
manded Adam to till the ground, and to live by 
the labour thereof: God alfo gave him the choice of 
all fruits, but the forbidden •, and in Adam alfo Was 
marriage firft inftituted : all men thence-after being 
commanded to cohabit with their wives, rather than 
with their father and mother. 

That murder and cruelty was alfo forbidden, both 
before the law written, and before the flood it felf, 
is manifeft. God himfelf making it appear, that 
It was one of the greateft caufcs of the deftruttion 
of mankind by the general flood. For God faid 
unto Noah, An end of all fltjh is erne before me : 
for the earth is filled with cruelty through them : 
and behold / will deflroy them * from the earth. Tliat 
offence therefore, for which all periftied, could not 
be unknown to all that perifhed: God’s mercy and 
juftice interpofing between the untaught and revenge. 

This commandro'jnt God repeated to Noah., af¬ 
ter the waters were dried up from the earth. h fVho- 
fo Jheddetb man % s blood, by man fhall his blood be 
Jhed: for in the image of God hath he made man. 

Alio the {aw of honouring and reverencing our 
parents, was obferved among the faithful, and the 
Contrary punifhed by the father's curfe: as, c Curfed 
be Canaan, a fervant of fervant s fhall he be unto 
bis brethren. Again, we find that the unnatural 
fin of the Sodomites was punifhed in the higheft de¬ 
gree •, as with fire from heaven. The fin of adul¬ 
tery and ravifhment, was before the law no lefs de- 
tefted than the reft, as appeareth by that revenge, 
taken for d Dina 's forcing : and by the judgment 
which * Juda gave againft Tamar , That flie fhould 
be burnt: and by die repentance of Pharaoh and 
Abimelech, againft whom this fentence was pronoun¬ 
ced, Thou art but dead, becaufe of the woman which 
thou haft taken : for Jhe is a man's wife. Tothcfo 
we may add the ordinance of facrifice, of diftinc- 
tion of clean beafts, of circumcifion, of the brother 
to raife up feed to his brother, that left a widow 
childlefs, and divers other constitutions, partly mo¬ 
ral, and partly ceremonial, which being delivered 
before the Written law, were after by it confirmed. 
So that this Divine law impofed, of which the law 
of Mofes containeth that which is called the Old 
Teftament, may be faid, not only to have been writ¬ 
ten in the hearts of men, before it was engraven in 
ftone, but alfo in fubftance, to have been given in 
precept to the patriarchs. For as St. Paul witnef- 
feth of himfelf, / knew not Jin, but by the law: fo 
the law ever naturally preceded, and went before of¬ 
fences, tho’ written after offences committed. 

It is true, that all the creatures of God were di¬ 
rected by fome kind of unwritten law ; the an¬ 
gels intuitively ; men by reafon •, beafts by fenfe 
and inltinCt, without difeourfe ; plants by their ve¬ 
getative powers i and tilings inanimate by their ne- 
ceffaty motions, without fenfe or preception. 


Sect. IX< 

Of the moral, judicial, and ceremonial law, with A 
note prefixed, How the feripture fpcaketh not al¬ 
ways in one fenfe, when it nametb the law of 
Mofes. 

N OW as the word [ law ] in general, as rs 
aforefaid, hath divers fignifications, and is • 
taken for all doCtrine which doth preferibe and re* 
ftrain : fo this Jaw, called the law of Mofes in par* 
ticular, is taken by St. Paul diverfly ; as lbmetimes 
for all the Old Teftament, as, f Now we knew what - 
foever the law faith, it faith to them which are 
under the law. 

When it is oppofed, or differenced from the pro¬ 
phets and Pfalms, it is there taken for the five 
books of Mofes, For fo St. Lake hath diftinguifhed 
them ; as, *All muft be fulfilled which are written 
of me in the law, in the prophets, and in the pfalms. 

When it is oppofed to the gofpel, then it is ta¬ 
ken for the law moral, ceremonial, and judicial ; 
as, h Therefore we conclude, that a man is jufiified • 
by faith without the works of the law. 

When it is oppofed to grace, it fignifieth the de¬ 
claration of God’s wrath, and our guilt of condem¬ 
nation ; or the extremity of the law, and fummum 
jus : as, 1 Fur ye are not under the law, but under 
grace. 

When it is oppofed ro the truth, namely, where 
the ceremonies or figns are taken lor the things fig- 
nified ; as the facrifice for Clirift, and the like: then 
it fignifieth but ftiadows and figures j as k The law 
was given by Mofes, but grace and truth came by 
Jcfus Cbrift. 

Laftly, When it is oppofed to the time of Chrift’a 
coming, it fignifieth the whole policy of the Jews 
commonweal •, as, 1 Before faith came, we were kept 
under the law, &c. or the law of the order and 
inftitution of the Aaronical priefthood ; as, m All the 
prophets, and the law, or the priefts, proph'ftcd un¬ 
to John. And if the priefthood be changed, the 
law alfo, to wit, of the priefthood, muft needs be 
changed. 

The word [law] is fometimes alfo taken by the 
figure Metonymia, for intereft, authority, and em¬ 
pire, or for conftraining force •, as, " The law of the 
Spirit of life, the law or the force of fin and death , 
the enforcements of concupijcence, &c. 

But the written law of Mofes, or the law of the 
Old Teftament, of which we now fpcak, is thus 
defined: The law is a doClrine, which was firft 
put into the minds of men by God, and afterwards 
written by Mofes, or by him repeated, com¬ 
manding holincfs and juftice, promifing eternal life 
conditionally, that is, to the obfervers of the law, 
and threatning death to thole which break the law 
in the leaft. For, according to St. James, 0 Who- 
foever keepeth the whole, and faileth in one point , 
is guilty of all. The definition of the fchoolmcn, 
in which both the old and new law arc comprehen¬ 
ded, is thus given, Tex divina eft divinurn decre- 
tum, hominibus pr ecfcribens modum neccffarium ut 
apte pervenire poffint adfupernaluralcm beaiitudinem, 
qu<e eft ultimus human* vitee finis\ The divine law 
(lay they) is the decree of God, preferibing unto 
men a neceflary mean, whereby they may aptly at¬ 
tain fupernatural beatitude, which is die laft end of 
man’s life. 


* The common reading is cum terra : but God did not dtjiroy the earth, and 'why may not this p-eptfition in this place han’t the fame 
fine ’which it hath, acctrdingto luniur, Gen. 4. 1. Item 44. 4. and Deut. 34. I. Efptcialiy,fuingth-fe words are but a repetition of 
that tvHcbis faid, nierfe 7. Dckbo liominem de fuperheie terra-. *> Gen. 9. 6. « Gen. 9. ?y. <1 Gen. 54. 2;. « L.cn. 3*. 
2 4- f Kom. 3. 19. t Luke 24. 44. *• Rom. 3. 28. > Rom. 6. 4. Gal. 3. 18. * John 1.17. 1 Gal. 3. Luke 
16. 6. m Heb. 7. 12. and 10. 1. # Rom. 8. 1. and 7. 23. • James 2. 10. 
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The law of Mofes hath three parts : moral, cere¬ 
monial, and judicial. The moral part command- 
eth this or that good to be done, and this or that evil 
to be avoided, m particular ', as alfo it declareth, 
for whofe fake it is to be done ; as do this, for I 
am the Lord ; whereas the law of nature commands 
it but in general. Again, the moral law entreat- 
eth of virtue and goodnefs ; the ceremonial of di¬ 
vine fervice, and of holinefs (for external wor- 
fhip, and the order of hallowing ourfelves unto 
God, is called ceremony •,) and the judicial teach- 
eth the particular government, fit for the com¬ 
monwealth of the Jews, and prefcribeth orders for 
juftice and equity. And therefore was it faid of 
St. Paul, Rom. vii. 12. 7 'he commandment is juft , 
holy and good : juft, or juftice, being referred to the 
judicial v holy or holinefs, to the ceremonial •, good, 
or honeft, to the moral. The judicial part is 
touching the government of the commonwealth of 
the Jews , in which many things mult needs be 
proper to that eftate, as fuch as were inftituted ei¬ 
ther in refpeft of place or perfons. 

The ceremonial is divided into four parts, ac¬ 
cording to the four kinds of things, of which it 
fpeaketh, to wit, facrifice, holy things, facraments, 
and obfervances. To facrifices belong beafts, and 
the fruits of the earth *, to holy things the taber¬ 
nacle, temple, vefiels, altars, and the like -, to fa¬ 
craments, circumcifion, the paflover and fuch like. 
For the obfervances, they confifted either in pro¬ 
hibition of certain meats, as not to eat the blood 
and fat of beafts : or in fome other outward things, 
as in wafhings, purifyings, anointings, and attire, 
as not to wear mixt garments of linen and wool¬ 
len •, as alfo it prohibited! other unnatural and im¬ 
proper commixdons, as, Thou Jbalt not yoke to¬ 
gether in a plough an ox and an afs , or call min¬ 
gled feed in one field. It alfo exhorteth natural 
companion, and forbiddeth cruelty even to beafts, 
birds and plants, whereby the creatures of God 
might be deftroyed without any profit to man. For 
fo fome refer thefe precepts ; Thou {halt not kill the 
bird fitting on her neft, nor beat down the fir ft buds 
of the tree, nor muzzle the labouring ox, and the 
like, to the ceremonial law. 

Neither is there any of thefe three parts of the 
law of Mofes, but it hath as yet in fome refpe< 5 b, 
the fame power which it had before the coming of 
Chrift. For the moral liveth ftill, and is not ab¬ 
rogated or taken away: faving in the ability of 
juftifying or condemning •, for therein are we com¬ 
manded to love and worth ip God, and to ufe cha¬ 
rity one towards another •, which for ever ftiall be 
required at our hands. Therein alfo are we in par¬ 
ticular directed, how this ought to be done: which 
power of directing by fpecial rules and precepts of 
life it retaineth ftill. For thefe things alfo are com¬ 
manded in both teftaments to be obferved ; tho’ 
principally for the fear of God in the one, and for 
the love of God in the other. 

The ceremonial alfo liveth in the tilings which it 
fore-fignified. For the fhadow is not deftroyed, but 
perfected, when the body itfelf is reprefented to us. 
Befides, it ftill liveth, in that it giveth both inftruc- 
tion and teftimony of Chrift, and in that it giveth 
direction to the Church for fome ceremonies and 
types of holy fignification, which are ftill expedi¬ 
ent tho’ in a far fewer number than before Chrift’s 
coming, and in a far lefs degree of neceflity. 

Laltly, The judicial liveth in fubftance, and con¬ 
cerning the end and the natural and univerfal equi¬ 
ty thereof. 

But the moral faileth in the point of juftification, 


the ceremonial, as touching the ufe and external ob- 
fervation (becaufe Chrift himfelf is come, of whom 
the ceremonies were figns and fhadows) and the ju¬ 
dicial is taken away, as far forth as it was peculiar 
to the Jews commonweal and policy. 

Sect. X. 

A propofal of nine other points to be conftdered , with 
a touch of the five fir ft. 

A S for that which remaineth in the general con- 
fideration of the divine written law, it may in 
effett be reduced into thefe nine points. 

1. The dignity and worth of the law. 

2. The majefty of the law-giver. 

3. The property and peculiarity of the people 
receiving it. 

4. The conveniency of the time in which it was 
given. 

5. The efficacy and power thereof. 

6. The difference and agreement of the Old and 
New Tcftament 

7. The end and ufe of the law. 

8. The fenfe and underftanding of the law. 

9. The durance and continuance thereof. 

1. The dignity of the law is fufficiently proved 
by St. Paul in thefe words, Wherefore the law is 
holy, and the commandment is holy, and juft, and 
good: which three attributes arc referred, as afore- 
faid, to the moral, ceremonial, and judicial. 

2. The majefty of the law-giver is approved in 
all his creatures: who, as he hath given all things 
their lives, and beings, fo he only gave the law, 
who could only give the end and reward promifed, 
to wit, the falvation of mankind: but he gave it 
not to Mofes immediately, but by the miniftry of 
angels, as it is faid. 'And the law was ordained 
by angels, in the hand of a Mediator : and in the 
Ads, He gave the law by the ordinance of angels. 

3. The propriety and peculiarity of the people, 
receiving this law, is in three refpefts. Firft, In 
that they were prepared : Secondly, In that they 
were a nation apart and diflevered: Thirdly, In 
that they were the children of the promife made to 
Abraham. Prepared they were, becaufe they had 
the knowledge of one God, when all other nations 
were idolaters. A nation apart and fevered they 
were, becaufe of God’s choice and ele&ion. Chil¬ 
dren of the promife they were, for the promife was 
made by God unto Abraham, and his feed: not 
unto his feeds, as to Efau and Jacob, but to his 
feed, as to Jacob, or Ifrael Angularly, of whom 
Chrift. b A tow to Abraham and his feed were the pro- 
mifes made : he faith not to the feeds, as fpeaking 
of many, but to thy feed, as of one, which is Chrift. 

4. The conveniency of the time, in which it was 
given, is noted by St. Auguftine : that it was about 
the middle time, between the law of nature and 
grace: the law of nature continued from Adam to 
Mofes : the law written in the commandments, re¬ 
ceived by Mofes in the world’s year 2514, continu¬ 
ed to the baptifm of John •, from which time began 
the law of grace, which fhall continue to the world’s 
end. Other reafons for the conveniency are former¬ 
ly given. 

5. The fifth confideration is of the efficacy of this 
law, the fame being a difpofition to, or fign of, our 
juftification : but not by itfelf fufficient, but as a 
figure of Chrift in ceremonies, and a preparation 
to righteoufnefs in moral precepts. For through 
the paffion of Chrift were fins forgiven, who taketh 
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away the fins of the world: and therefore St. Paul 
calleth the rudiments of the law * beggarly and weak ; 
beggarly, as containing no grace, weak ;as not able 
to forgive and juftify. The b blood of goats and 
bulls, and the allies of an heifer could only cleanfc 
the body ; but they were figures of Chrift’s blood, 
which doth cleanle the inward foul. c For if (be 
hw couldjujlify , then Cbrijl died in vain. 

Sect. XI. 

Of the fixtb point , to wit t of the difference and agree¬ 
ment of the old and new tejlament. 

T H E old and new teftament differ in name, 
and in the mean and way propofed for at¬ 
taining to falvation ; as the old by works, the new 
by grace: but in the thing it felf, or object and re¬ 
mote end, they agree: which is, man’s happinefs 
and falvation. 

The old teftament, or law, or letter, or the wit- 
nefs of God’s will, was called the old, becaufc it 
preceded the new teftament ; which is an explicati¬ 
on of the old: from which the new taketh witnefs. 
Yet the new of more excellency, in that it doth 
more lively exprefs, and openly and direCtly deli¬ 
neate the ways of our redemption. It is allb called 
the old, to fhew that in part it was to be abrogated: 
4 In that be faitb the new tejlament., he bath abro¬ 
gated the old. For the old law, tho’ gready ex¬ 
tolled by the prophets, and delivered with wonder¬ 
ful miracles, yet was it conftituted in a policy pe- 
rilhable: but the new was given in a promile of an 
everlafting kingdom, and therefore called in the 
jlpocalypje , a teftament and gofpel for ever during. 

The old teftament is called a law, becaufe the firft 
and chief part is the law of Mofes , of which the 
prophets and Pfalmt are commentaries, explicating 
that law. 

The new teftament is called the gofpel, becaufe 
the firft and chief part thereof is the glad tidings 
of our redemption: the other books, as the epiftles 
or letters of the apoftles, and the aCts or ftory of 
the apoftles, are plentiful interpreters thereof: the 
word Euangelion fignifying a joyful, happy, and 
profperous meflage, or (as Homer ufed it) the re¬ 
ward given to the meflenger, bringing joyful news. 
It is alfo fomerimes taken for a facrifice, offered 
after victory, or other pleafing fuccefs, as by Xeno¬ 
phon. In the feriptures it hath three fignifications. 
Firft, for glad tidings in general, as in Ifaiah lii. 7. 
concerning peace: Secondly, by an excellency it 
is reftrained to fignify that moft joyful meflage of 
falvation, as in Luke ii. 10. whence alfo by figure 
it is taken for the hiftory of * Cbrijl : and fo we un- 
derftand the four gofpels. 

Laftly, For the preaching and divulging the 
doCtrine of Chrift, as 1 Cor. ix. 14. and 2 Cor. viii. 18. 

The agreement of both teftaments (taken, I 
think, as they are divided in volumes) is by Da- 
n<eus comprifed in thefe four. 

In their author. 

In the fubftance of die covenant, or things pro- 
mifed. 

In the foundation, to wit, Chrift. 

In the effects, that is, in rightcoufnefs and jufti- 
fication. 

In the author they agree, becaufe both are of 
God, and therefore both one teftament and will of 
God in fubftance of doCtrine. For as there was 
ever one church, fo was there one covenant, one 
adoption, and one doCtrine. As the old law doth 
point at Chrift, fo doth the new law teach Chrift : 
the old propofing him as to come, the new as al- 

* Gal. 4. fc Heb. 9. « Gal. 2. * Heb. 8. 13. « AdU 1. 
Rom. ‘Heb. 7. 


ready come ; one and the fame thing being promi- 
fed in both; both tending to one and the fame 
end, even the falvation of our fouls: which, accord¬ 
ing to St. Peter , is the end of our faith. For altho* 
it be faid, that Mofes did promife by obferving the 
law an earthly kingdom, a land flowing with 
milk and hony, the propagation of children, and 
other worldly bleflings: yet all thefe were but fi¬ 
gures to teach, and pledges to aflure the fathers of 
thofe fpiritual bleflings by Chrift •, for by the earthly 
he raifed their minds to the hope of heavenly. And the 
fathers, notwithftanding thefe worldly goods, did 
yet acknowledge themfelvesftrangers, and pilgrims, 
expecting the heavenly Jerufalem : According to 
this place of Heb. xi. 13. sill thefe died in Jaith t 
and received not the promife s, but faw them afar 
off , and believed them: confeffmg that they were 
grangers and pilgrims on the earth. To which pur- 
pofe alfo St. /Jugujline ; 1 Omnino pauci veterem le¬ 
gem intelligunt, non attendentes per promiffa terrena 
aterna promini } Few (faith he) do underftand the 
old law : not attending that by things earthly eter¬ 
nal are promifed. And St. Jerome , &Noluit Deus 
pafeere Jud<tos more pecorum corporalibus donis opi- 
bufque , ut Judai fomniant ; God would not feed the 
Jews as beafts with corporal giftsand riches, as them- 
felves dream. And this may be gathered out of 
God’s own words. Ego fum Deus tuus , If ero vo- 
bis in Deum ; I am tny God, and I will be your 
God ; for the words, I will be your God , prove 
that it was not for the prefent, or for perifh- 
able things, that God gave them this promife; 
but in refpeCt of the future: to wit, the fafety of 
their fouls. For as God created both body and 
foul, fo hath he of his goodnefs not left the better 
part uncared for, which liveth ever. . 

The agreement between the old and new tefta¬ 
ment in fubftance, infers alfo the agreement in 
foundation. For Chrift is called the foundation of 
the law, laid both by the apoftles and prophets: 
in whom all the promifes of God in the old and 
new, are aflured: the fadiers having eaten the fame 
fpiritual food, which we eat in our facraments. 

The agreement in effcCts is, in that the know¬ 
ledge of our fin and milery, which is taught us by 
the law, maketh way, and, as it were, ferveth in 
fubordination to the gofpel, the proper efteCts where¬ 
of are mercy and falvation: to which the law ferv- 
ing as an introduction (for to thofe which acknow¬ 
ledge their fin and mifery, God fheweth his mercy 
and falvation) may be faid to agree with the gofpel 
in the effects. For otherwile, if we fever the law 
from fubordination to the gofpel, the effcCts are ve¬ 
ry different: the one fheweth the way of righteouf- 
nefs by works, the other by faith ; the law wound- 
eth, the gofpel healeth: the law terrifieth, the gof¬ 
pel allureth : Mofes accufeth, Chrift defendeth: 
Mofes condemneth, Chrift pardoneth: the old re- 
ftraineth the hand, the new the mind. h Data ^ejl 
lex qua non fanaret (faith St. Augujline) fed qua a- 
grogan/es probatet-, The law was given not to help, 
but to difeover ficknefs: and St. Chryfojlom , Data 
ejl lex , ut fe homo inveniret ; non ut morbus fanare- 
tur , fed ut medicus quareretur ; The law was given 
that man might find and know his own imperfecti¬ 
on : not that his difeafe was thereby holpen: but that 
he might then feek out the phyfician. For Chrift 
came to fave the world, which the law had condemn¬ 
ed. And as * Mofes was but a fervant, and Chrift 
a fon, fo the greateft benefit was referved to be 
brought, as by the worthiejl perfon , faith Cyril: for 
this law made nothing perfeCt, but was an intro¬ 
duction of a better hope. 

riib.de Civitate Dei, 18. 15. * In Sophon. 3. 9. h Homil. ad 
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Sect. XII. 

Of the reft of tbe points propofed . 

T HE feventh confideration is of the end and 
ufc of the law: which is to bring us to Chrift: 
for finding no righteoufnefs in our own works, we 
muft feek it in fome other. But this is the laft, 
and remote, and utrnoft end : the next and proper 
end of the law, is to prefcribe righteoufnefs, and 
to exaCt abfolute and perfect obedience to God. 
a Curfed is be which continueih not in all the things 
ef this law. 

The fecond end of the law, is to render us inex- 
cufable before God : who knowing foperfedl a law, 
do not keep it: the law requiring a perfect and in¬ 
tire, not a broken or half obedience: but both in¬ 
ward and outward righteoufnefs, and performance 
of duty to God and men. 

The third and chief end of the law is, as hath 
been faid, to fend us to Chrift, and his Grace, being 
in our felves condemned and loft. For the law was 
delivered with thunder, and with a moft violent and 
fearful tempeft, threatning eternal death. 

The fourth end of the law was to defign, and 
preferve, the place of the church and true people 
of God ; and to hold them in one difeipline and 
awe, till the coming of Chrift: after whom the church 
was to be difperled over the whole world. 

Thefe be the ends of the moral law. The end 
and ufe of the ceremonial law, is to confirm the 
truth of Chrift, and the new teftament. The ufe 
of die judicial, to teach us natural equity and right, 
whereto we muft conform our felves. 

The fenfeand underftanding of die law is double, 
literal and fpiritual: by the literal, we are taught the 
worfliip and fervice of God : by the fpiritual, the fi¬ 
gures and myftical forc-fpeakings of Chrift. 

Laftly, for the durance or continuance of the 
’’Jaw, the fame had being until the paftion of Chrift: 
before which time, and while Chrift taught in the 
world, both the old and the new were in force. 
But after that the true facrifice was offered upon the 
altar of the crofs, then the JewiJl) facrifices and 
ceremonies, which were types and figures of Chrift 
(Chrift being the body of thofe fhadows) ceafed to 
bind the conlciences any longer : the myftery of our 
redemption being now by Chrift and in him finifh- 
td. In token whereof the veil of the temple rent 
afunder ; noting that the ceremonial veils and fha¬ 
dows were now to be removed, not that the moral 
law of the commandments was hereby abolifhed, or 
weakened at all: otherwife than that it had not 
power to condemn according to the JewiJb doCtrine, 
as aforefaid. For the oblerving of the law was by 
Chrift himfclf feverely commanded: our love to¬ 
wards God being thereby to be witnefied. And 
herein David io much rejoiced, as he preferred the 
obfervation of the law, before all that the world 
could yield. In via teflimoniorum tuorum delcfla- 
t;is fiim , ficut in omnibus divitiis \ I have been de¬ 
lighted in thy law as in all manner of riches: and 
again, ‘the law of thy mouth is good for me above 
thou funds of gold and fiver, this is the love of God 
(liiith St. John i. ‘j.) that we keep bis commandment. 
And drat there is no excule for the negkCl of the 
things commanded in the law, God himlelf in Deu¬ 
teronomy witnefleth, £ this commandment (faith he) 
which 1 command thee this day is not hid from thee, 
neither is it far off. It is nut in heaven that thou 
Jhouldft fay who pall go up fur ns to heaven, and 
bring it ns , and caufc us to hear it that we may do 
it ? neither is it beyond the ft a, that thouputildef 
fay, who pall go over the fea for us, and bring it us ? 


&c. but the word is very near unto thee, even in thy 
mouth and in thy heart for to do it. Behold (faith 
Mofes) I have jet before thee this day life and death # 
good and evil, in that I command thee this day to love 
the Lord thy God , to walk in his ways, and to keep 
bis commandments , and his ordinances , and his laws , 
that thou may ft live, &c. Neither is it faid in vain in 
St. Matthew ix. 17. Si vis ad vitam ingredi, ferva 
mandata \ If drou wilt enter into life, keep die com¬ 
mandments : and in St. John xii. 50. Seio quia man- 
datum ejus vita aterna eft ; I know that his com¬ 
mandment is life everlafting. And if this be the 
charity of God, or of men towards God, as St. 
John hath taught, to wit, that we keep his com¬ 
mandments : certainly he is but a liar, that profef- 
feth to love God, and neglefteth to obferve the 
word of his will, with all his power. And tho’ I 
confefs it is not in man’s ability, without the Jpecial 
grace of God, to fulfil the law (Chrift only as man 
excepted) yet if we rightly confidcr the merciful 
care which God had of his people in thofe his com¬ 
mandments, we fhall find in our felves, how we bor¬ 
row liberty, and rather let flip our affections, and 
voluntarily loofen them, from the chains of obe¬ 
dience, to which the word of God and divine rea- 
fon hath fattened them, than that we are excufable 
by thofe difficulties and impoflibilities, which our 
nrind (greedy of liberty) propofeth to it felf. For 
this is the love of God, that we keep his command¬ 
ments, and his commandments are not grievous, ljobn 
iii. 12. and if we examine every precept apart, and 
then weigh them each after other, in the ballance 
of our confciences ; it is not hard for any man to 
judge, by what eafy perfuafions, we fteal away 
from our own power, as unwilling to ufe it againft 
our pleafmg defires. 

Sect. XIII. 

Of the feveral commandments of the Decalogue: 
and that tbe difficulty is not in refpett of the com¬ 
mandments, but by our default. 

F O R by die firft we are commanded to ac¬ 
knowledge, ferve, and love one God. Now, 
whereby are we indeed to the breach of this precept ? 
feeing every reafonable man may conceive and 
know, that infinite power cannot be divided into 
many infinities : and that it is of neceflity that by 
this Almighty unity, all things have been caufed, 
and are continued. And if brute beafts had this 
knowledge of their Creator, and how in his pro¬ 
vidence lie hath alfo provided for every of them, 
A which giveth to beafi their food, &c. there is no 
doubt but that they would alfo ferve and love him 
only. 

The fecond precept is the forbidding of idolatry, 
and worfliip of images: the making whereof, out 
of doubt, was not the invention of an ill intent in 
the beginning, feeing this is generally true : e Om¬ 
nia mala exempla bonis initiis orta funt, All ill ex¬ 
amples did fpring and arife from good beginnings. 
For their firft ereftion was to keep the memory of 
men famous for their virtue: until (faith Laflantms) 
the devil crept into them, and (having blotted out 
the firft intent) working in weak and ignorant fouls, 
changed the nature of che one, and the reafon of the 
other, to ferve hiinfelf thereby. For what reafona¬ 
ble man, if he be not forfaken of God, will call 
on thofe blind, deaf, and dumb, and dead flocks, 
more wortiilcfs than the moft worthkfs of thofe, that 
having life and reafon, implore their help, which 
have neiuicr: yea, of more vile prize and bafer, 
than the bafeft of beafts, who have fenfe and efti- 
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taation ? for what do we thereby (faith the Wtf- 
iom of Solomon ) 1 but call to the weak for help, pray 
to the dead for life , require aid of him that hath no 
experience , ajfiflance in our journies of him that 
cannot go, and fuccep in our affairs of him that hath 
no power ? And whether the idolater, or the block, 
to which he prayeth, be more fenfelefs, David 
maketh a doubt. b For (faith he) they that make 
them are like unto them , and fo art all the refl that 
tru(l in them. 

The breach of the third commandment is neither 
periuaded by worldly pleafure, nor worldly profit: 
the tWogteateft inchanters of mortal men. No, we are 
no way allured to tliis horrible difdain of God, unlefs 
the hate of good men, and God’s curie, be account¬ 
ed an advantage. For as our corrupteft nature gives 
us nothing towards it, fo can it fatisfy no one ap¬ 
petite, except cverlafting forrow, and hell dwell in 
our defire. And therefore this ftrange cuftom hath 
the devil Brought up among men, without all fob- 
tlety of argument, or cunning perfuafion, taking 
thereby the greateft and mod fcornful advantage 
over us. For (laughter fatisfieth hatred, theft gives la- 
tisfadlion to need, adultery to luft,oppreflion tocovc- 
toufnefs : but this contemptuous ofience of blafphe- 
my, and the irreverent abufe of God’s name, as it 
giveth no help to any of our worldly affections, fo 
the mod favage nations of die world do not ufe it. 

The fourth commandment, to keep the fabbath 
day holy, hath neither pain, burthen, nor inconve¬ 
nience. For it giveth reft to the labourer, and con- 
folation to dieir mafters. And tliat this law was 
impofed on man for his benefit, Mofes teacheth in 
the reafon of the law: as in Exod. xxiii. 12. And 
in the feventb day thou Jhalt rejl t that thine ox and 
thine afs may reft, and the fon of thy maid , and the 
ftranger may be refreftjed. 

Thefirft of the fecond table to honour our pa¬ 
rents, with whom we are one and the fame, is a 
gratitude which nature it felf hath taught us towards 
them, who after God gave us life and being, have 
begotten us, and born us, cherifhed us in our weak 
and helplcfs infancy, and beftowed on us die har- 
veft and profit of their labours and cares. There¬ 
fore in the temporal and judicial ordinances, cur¬ 
ling of parents, or the offering them violence, was 
made death. 

The next is, that thou (halt not murder, that is, 
thou (halt not do the adts following the affections of 
hatred. For the law of God, and after it our own 
laws, and in effeCt the law of all nations, have made 
difference between (laughter cafual, and furious. Af- 
fettio enim tua (faith Bratton) impon'tt nomen operi 
tuo i It is the affeCtion and will that makes the work 
fuch as it is. And certainly whofoever cannot forbear 
to commit murder, hadi neither the grace of God, 
nor any ufe of his own will. 

The third of the fecond table, commands us from 
adultery. Now, if the prefervation of c virginity 
have been poflible, for thoufands of men and wo¬ 
men, who in all ages have maftered their fldhly 
defires, and have returned chaft to the grave: it 
cannot be accounted a burthen, to forbear the dif- 
honour and injury, which we offer to others by fuch 
a violation, feeing marriage is permitted by the laws 
of God, and men, to all that affeCt it. And there 
is no man living, whom the defire of beauty and 
form hath fo conftrained, but he might with cafe 
forbear the profecution of this ill: dia not himfelf 
give fuck to this infant, and r.ourifii warmth till it 
f$roW to ftrong heat, heat till it turn to fire, and 
hrt? to flame. 

The fourth of the fecond table, is, that wc 
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(hall not fteah And if that kind of violent rob¬ 
bery had been ufed in Mofes's time, which many 
ruffians pra&ifc now-a-days in England , and, to the 
dilhonour of our nation, more in England than in 
any region of the world among Chriftians, out of 
doubt he would have ccnfured them by death, and 
not by reftitution, tho’ quadruple. For I fpeak 
not of the poor and mifcrable fouls, whom hunger 
and extreme ncceffity inforccth, but of thofe de- 
tefted thieves, wiio, to maintain themfelvcs lord¬ 
like, afiault, rob, and wound the merchant, arti¬ 
ficer, and labouring-man, or break by violence into 
other men’s houfes, and (pend in bravery, drunken- 
nefs, and upon h»: lots, in one day, what other 
men fomecimes have laboured for all their lives *, 
impoverilhing whole families, and taking the bread 
and food from the mouths of their children. And 
that this commandment might eafily be obferved, 
it would foon appear, if princes would refolve but 
lor a few years to pardon none. For it is the hope 
of life, and the argument of fparingthe firft offence, 
that encouragcth thefe hell-hounds. And if every 
man prefume to be pardoned once, there is no 
ftate or commonwealth, but thefe men would in a 
fhort time impoverifh or deftroy it. 

The fifth commandment of this fecond table, is, 
the prohibition of falfe witnefs: from which if men 
could not forbear, all furety of eftate and life were 
taken away. And fo much did God deteft a falfe 
witnefs, and a falfe accufer, efpecially in matters 
criminal, that the law ordained him to fuftlr the 
fame death or punifhment, which he fought by fall- 
hood to lay cn his brother. 

The laft of die ten commandments forbiddeth 
us to covet any thing, which belongeth to another 
man, either the bodies of their wives for concu- 
pifcence, or their goods for tidire of gain. And 
this precept fttmeth the hardeft lor men to obferve ; 
fo elteemed by reafon ol c ur frail affections: and yet 
if we judge hereof rightly, it .nay be doubted whe¬ 
ther it extend to all our iiCvti.fiderate fancies and vain 
thoughts. For altlio’ it be r.ot eafy to inaftcr all 
our fudden pafiions, yet we may rtdrain and hin¬ 
der their growing, and farther incrcafc, if we pleafe 
to intend our ftrength, and leek for grace. How the 
word coveting reached! to all thofe, it is to be confi- 
dered. For Concupifccatia , according to lome, eft 
effranatus habendi appetitus •, An unbridled, or un- 
reftrained appetite of' having: And as touching fuch 
an appetite, we cannot excufe our felves by any 
our natural frailty, or unadvifed error •, but, as I 
fuppofe, the word concupifcence is more largely 
taken, either for a determinate and unbridled evil 
intent, or for fome urging inclination thereunto. All 
the queftion is of the later fort: which is, Attusim - 
per fed us, id eft, non dc'iberatus ratione qtt<e eft prin- 
cipium proprium actus boni aut vitioft \ Such pafiions 
or inclinations are imperfedt adts, that is, not deli¬ 
berated upon by reafon, which is the proper prin¬ 
ciple of a good or vicious adtion. And fure, it may 
feem, that fo long as we refill fuch motions, they 
harm us not: as they fay, fhiamdiu refragamur % 
nihil noccnt: nocent autem cum eas dominari per - 
mittimus ; As long as we give no affent unto them, 
it is thought by lome that they hurt us not: and 
that then only they hurt when we fuftcr them to bear 
fway. But theft men, as it feems, make nothing 
forbidden in this tenth precept, but what have been 
forbidden in the other: for in every commandment, 
not only the outward adt, but alio the inward aifent 
unto evil, tho’ it break notout into adt, is forbid¬ 
den : therefore, that we may know the ciiiftrence 
between this commandment and the reft, the di- 
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ftinftion of defires is to be held: that fome are with 
afiTent, and unbridled; others bridled, and with¬ 
out aflent. For fo even the moral philofopher can 
tell us, that the continent man hath evil defires, 
but without aflent (for they are bridled by the ftrength 
of right reafon) as on the other fide, the inconti¬ 
nent hath good defires, but reftrained and fuppref- 
fed by contrary paflions. The evil defires, when 
they are accompanied with aflent, are in every 
commandment forbidden, together with the out¬ 
ward aft: and therefore if we will have any thing 
proper to this commandment, we muft needs fay, 
that the evil defires of the continent man (that is, 
even thofe which we refift and bridle) are here forbid¬ 
den. For tho’ he that bridleth his evil defires, be 
much better than he that yieldeth unto them : yet 
fuch a man, even according to the heathen philo¬ 
fopher, is not worthy the name of a virtuous man. 
For Ariflotle himfelf makes continentia , not to be 
virtue, but only a degree unto it: confefling, that 
tho* the continent man do well in bridling his evil 
affeftions; yet he doth not all, feeing he ought 
not fo much as to have them at all. Neither is it 
much more, that true divinity delivereth touching 
this matter. For, as he faith, that in the conti¬ 
nent man the having of thefe evil defires, tho’ he 
refift them, is the caufe that he cannot be called a 
virtuous man: fo we, that the having of them is 
a fin. Only in this we excell him here: that we are 
able out of divinity to give the true reafon of this 
doftrine: which is, that every one finneth, that 
doth not love God with his whole heart and affec¬ 
tion : whence it followeth, that the evil defires of 
the continent man, that is, of him that bridleth them, 
muft needs be fin: feeing fuch defires, tho’ bridled, 
are a pulling away of a part of our heart and affec¬ 
tion from God. 

Seeing therefore it hath pleafed God, to make us 
know, that by our faithful endeavours to keep 
his commandments, we witnefs our love towards 
himfelf: we may not fefely give liberty to our va¬ 
nities, by carting back upon God (who is juftice 
it felt) that he hath given us precepts altogether 
beyond our power, and commandments impoflible 
for us to keep. For, as he is accurfed (faith St. 
Jerome ) that avows that the law is in all things 
poflible to be obferved: fo he hath made this 
addition: MalediSlus qui dicit impofibilia Deum 
prxeepiffe ; Accurfed is he that faith that God hath 
commanded things (in themfelves, and not thro’ 
our fault) impoflible. Now, as the places are ma¬ 
ny which command us to keep the law: fo is our 
weaknefs alfo in the feriptures laid before us ; and 
therefore it is thus fafely to be underftood, that we 
fhould without evafion, or without betraying of 
our felves, do our faithful endeavours to obferve 
them: which if we do unfeignedly, no doubt, but 
God will accept our defires therein. For that there 
is no man juft, David witnefleth ; 4 Enter not into 
judgment with tby fervant, for in thy fight no flejb 
that livetb fall be jufified. And in i Kings viii. 
46. T’bere is no man that finneth not: and again, 
b Who can fay I have made my heart clean ? But 
feeing there is no fin grievous without deliberation; 
let every man’s confcience judge him, whether he 
give way willingly, or reftrain himfelf in all that 
he can ; yea, or no: for when a king gives to his 
fubjeft a commandment upon pain of lofs of his 
love, to perform fome fervice: if the fubjeft neg- 
lefting the feme, feek to fatisfy his loveraign with 
fluffing excufes, out of doubt fuch a prince will 
take himfelf to be derided therein. 


Sect. XIV. 

If there were not mny religion nor judgment to come , 
yet the Decalogue were mofi neceffary to be ob¬ 
ferved. 

A N D if we confider advifedly, and foberly, 
of the moral law, or ten commandments, 
which God by the hand of Mofes gave unto his peo¬ 
ple, it will appear that fuch was his merciful provi¬ 
dence in the choice of them, as were there neither 
pain nor profit adjoined to the obferving, or not 
obferving of them ; were there no divine power at 
all, nor any religion among men; yet if we did not 
for our own fakes ftrive to obferve thefe laws, all 
fociety of men, and all endeavours, all happinefe 
and contentment in this life would be taken away, 
and every ftate and common-wealth in the world 
fall to the ground and diflolve. Therefore, thefe 
laws were not impofed as a burthen, but as a bJef¬ 
fing : to the end that the innocent might be defended; 
that every man might enjoy the fruits of his own tra¬ 
vel ; that right might be done to all men from all 
men ; that by juftice, order, and peace, we might 
live the lives of reafonable men, and not of beafts 
of free-men, and not of flaves; of civil men, and not 
of favages. And hereof making our human reafon 
only judge, let us fee the inconveniences in this life 
which would follow by the breach and negleft of 
thefe laws. 

As firft. What would the iflue be if we acknow¬ 
ledged many Gods? Would not a far greater hatred, 
war, and blood-lhed follow, than that which the 
difference of ceremony, and diverfity of interpreta¬ 
tion, hath already brought into the world, even a- 
mong thofe nations which acknowledge one God, 
and one Chrift ? 

And what could it profit mankind to pray to idols, 
and images of gold, metal, dead (tones, and rotten 
wood, whence nothing can be hoped, but the lofs of 
time, and an impoflibility to receive thencefrom, ei¬ 
ther help or comfort? 

The breach of the third commandment bringeth 
therewith this difadvantage and ill to man, that 
whofoever taketh the name of God in vain, lhall 
not at any time benefit himfelf by calling God to wit- 
nefs for him, when he may juftly ufe his holy name. 

The obferving the febbath holy, giveth reft to 
men and beafts, and nature her felt requircth intcr- 
miflion of labour. 

If we delpife our parents, who have given us be¬ 
ing, we thereby teach our own children to fcorn 
and negleft us, when our aged years require com¬ 
fort and help at their hands. 

If murther were not forbidden, and feverely pu- 
nirtied, the race of mankind would be extinguilhed: 
and whofoever would take the liberty to deftroy 
others, giveth liberty to others to deftroy himfelf. 

If adultery were lawful and permitted, no man 
could fay unto himfelf, this is my fon : there could 
be no inheritance proper, no honour defeend to po- 
fterity, no endeavour by virtue and undertaking to 
raife families; murthers and poifonings between 
man and wife, would be daily committed, and 
every man fubjeft to moll filthy and unclean dif- 
eafes. 

If ftealth and violent rapine were fuffered, all 
mankind would (hortly after perifli, or live as the 
favages, by roots and acorns. For no man labour¬ 
ed! but to enjoy the fruits thereof. And fuch is the 
mifehief of robbery, as where Mofes for lefler crimes 
appointed reftimtion four-fold, policy of ftate and 
neceflity hath made it death. 
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To permit falfe witnefles, is to take all mens 
lives and eftates from them by corruption : the wick¬ 
ed would fwear againft the virtuous: the waller a- 
gainft the wealthy: the idle beggar and loiterer, 
againft the careful and painful labourer: all trial of 
right were taken away, and juftice thereby banilhed 
out of the world. 

The coveting of that which belongs to other 
men, bringeth no odier profit than a diftradlion 
of mind with an inward vexation: for while we 
Covet what appertains to others, we negledt our 
Own: Our appetites are therein fed with vain and 
fruidefs hopes, fo long as we do but cOvet; and 
if we do attain to the defire of the one, or the odier, 
to wit, die wives or goods of our neighbours, we 
can look for no other, but that ourfelves /hall alfo, 
either by theft or by ftrong hand, be deprived of 
our own. 

Wherein then appeareth die burden of God's 
commandments, if there be nothing in them, but 
rules and directions for the general and particular 
good of all living? Surely, for our own good, and 
not in refpeCt of himfelf, did the moft merciful and 
provident God ordain them ; without the obferva- 
tion of which, the virtues of heavenly bodies, the 
fertility of the earth, with all the bleffings given us 
in this life, would be unto us altogether unprofit¬ 
able and of no ufe. For we fhould remain but in 
the ftate of brute beafts, if not in a far more un¬ 
happy condition. 

Sect. XV. 

Of human law, written and unwritten. 

H UMAN law, of which now it followeth to 
fpeak, is firft divided into two, viz. Writ- 
teni and unwritten. The unwritten confifts of ufage, 
approved by time: which Ifidore calls Mores : and 
he defines Mores to be Confuetudines vetujlate pro¬ 
bata, to be cuftoms approved by antiquity or unwrit¬ 
ten laws. Now cuftom differeth from ufe, as the 
caufe from the effeCt: in that cuftom is by ufe and 
continuance eftablilhed into a law: but yet there, 
where the law is defective, faith Ifidore. 

And of cuftoms there are two general natures, 
containing innumerable particulars, the firft are writ¬ 
ten cuftoms, received and exercifed by nations, as 
the cuftoms of Burgundy and Normandy: the ancient 
general cuftom of England , and the cuftoms of 
Cajiile, and other provinces. 

The fccond are thefe petty cuftoms, ufed in par¬ 
ticular places, cities, hundreds, and manors. The 
general or national cuftoms are fbme written, others 
unwritten. 

The particular of petty cuftoms are feldom 
written, but witnefled by teftimony of the inhabi¬ 
tants. The cuftoms of the dutchy of Cornwall 
comprehending alfo the Stannery of Devon, as 
touching Tin, and Tin caufes, are written in Devon, 
but not in Cornwall. But howfoever ufe and time 
hath made thefe cuftoms as laws, yet ought every 
cuftom to be rationabilis, as well as praferipta. 

1 Non firmatur traElu temporis quod de jure ab ini¬ 
tio non fubftftit ; That which at firft was not groun¬ 
ded upon good right, is not made good by conti¬ 
nuance of time. And (faith Ulpian) ''Quod ab initio 
vitiofum eft, non poteft traElu temporis convalefcere ; 
Courfe of time amends not that which was naught 
from the firft beginning. For thefe two defences are 
neceflary in all laws of cuftom ; the one, that it be 
not repugnant to the law divine and natural •, the 
other, that the caufe and reafon be ftrong, proving 
a right birth, and neceflary continuance: it being 


manifeft, that every cuftom, which is againft the 
law, had its beginning from evil deeds, and there¬ 
fore not without the former confiderations to be al¬ 
lowed. And it is true, that all cuftoms of this na¬ 
ture were but tolerated for a time, by the law-ma¬ 
kers, tho’ they have been fince continued, becaufe 
pofterity is not bound to examine by what caufe 
their anceftors were thereto moved. For non fuf- 
ficit fimplex toleratio. And it is in this fort over¬ 
ruled in the law; Per populum confuetudo contra 
legem induct non poteft, nifi de voluntate illius qtii 
novam legem, (ft novam conftitutionem ftatuere po¬ 
teft, qui folus princeps eft \ The people cannot bring 
in a new cuftom againft law, fave by his will, who 
hath power to make a new law and ordinance, 
which is only the prince. 

Human law generally taken, to wit, human law 
written, is by fome defined to be the decree or doom 
of pradlic reafon; by which human actions are ru¬ 
led and directed. Papinian calls the law a com¬ 
mon precept, the advifement of wifemen, and die 
reftraint of offences committed, either willingly or 
ignorantly. Ifidore calls the law a conftitution writ¬ 
ten, agreeing with religion, fitteft for govern¬ 
ment and common profit: and more largely, Om- 
ne id quod ratione conftftit ; All that ftands with 
reafon. 

Laftly, and more precifely it is thus defined: 
c Human law is a righteous decree, agreeing with 
the law natural and eternal: made by the rational 
difeourfe of thofe that exercife publick authority: 
preferibing necefTary obfervances to the fubjedl. 
That every law ought to be a righteous decree, St. 
Auguftine teacheth, faying: Mihi lex effe non vide - 
tur , qua juft a nonfuerit ; It feems to be no law at 
all to me, which is not juft : and juft it cannot be, 
except it agree with the law natural and eternal. 
For there is no law juft and legitimate (faith St. 
Auguftine) which the law-makers have not derived 
from the eternal ; d Nihil juftum atque legitimum eft, 
quod non ab aterna lege fibi homines derivaverint. 

Secondly, It ought to be conftituted by difeourfe 
of reafon, whereby it is diftinguifhed from the law 
natural, to wit, the natural, indemonftrable, or 
needing no demonftration, from whence the law 
human is taken and deduced. 

Thirdly, That it ought to be made by an autho¬ 
rized magiftracy, it cannot be doubted, be the 
government, of what kind foever. For it falleth 
otherwife under the title of thofe decrees called 
Violentia, or Iniqua Conftitutiones ; Violences, or 
Wicked Conftitutions. 

Of human law there are four properties, efpe- 
cially anfwering thefe four conditions in the former 
definition. Firft, As it is drawn out of the law of 
nature: fo every particular of the human law may 
be refolved into fome principle or rule of the na¬ 
tural. 

Secondly, It is to be confidered as it is referred 
unto, and doth refpedt the common good. 

Thirdly, It is to be made by publick authority. 

Fourthly, Concerning the matter of the law, it 
preferibeth, and diredleth, all human actions. And 
lo is the law as large and diverfe, as all human ac¬ 
tions are diverfe, which may fall under it. For 
according to Thomas, t Alia lex Julia de adulteriis, 
alia Cornelia de ficariis \ The law of Julian a- 
gainft adultery is one, the Cornelian againft ruffians, 
is another. Now the human law, generally taken, 
is, in refpedt of the firft of thefe confiderations, di - 
vided into the law of nations, and the civil. 

The law of nations is taken lefs or more proper¬ 
ly ; lefs properly for every law which is not of' it 
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felf, but from other higher principles deduced : 
and fo it feemeth that Ulpian underftands it: 
for he defincth jus gentium, or the law of nations, 
to be that which is only common amongft men, 
as religion, and the worfhip of God: which is 
notin the very nature of this law of nations: but 
from the principles of the fcripturcs, and other 
divine revelations. But the law of nadons properly 
taken, is that diflat e, or fentence , which is drawn 
from a very probable, tho’ not from an evident 
principle, yet fo probable that all nations do affent 
unto the conclufion, as that the free pafiage of Am- 
bajfadors be granted between enemies, &c. which 
national law, according to divers acceptations, an d 
divers confiderations had of the human law, may 
be fometimes taken for a fpecies of the natural, 
fomctimcs of the human. 

Jus Civile, or the civil law, is not the fame in 
all common-wealths, but in divers eftates it is al- 
fo diverfe and peculiar, and this law is not fo imme¬ 
diately derived from the law of nature, as the law 
of nations is: for it is partly deduced ouc of fuch 
principles, as all nauons do not agree in, or eafily 
affent unto ; becaufe they depend on particular 
circumftances, which are diverfe, and do not fit all 
eftates. Hereof Ulpian, % Jus civile, neque in totum 
a natural's & gentium recedit, neque per omnia ei 
fervit: itaque cum aliquid addimus vel detrahimus 
juri commune, jus proprium, id ejl civile , tfficimus\ 
The civil law (faith he) doth neidier wholly differ 
from the law of nature and nations, nor yet in all 
points obey it: therefore, when we add ought to, or 
take from the law that is common, we make a law 
proper, that is, the civil law. 

The law now commonly called the civil law, 
had its birth in Rome : and was firft written by die 
Decemviri 303 years after the foundadon of the 
city. It was compounded as well out of the Athenian, 
and other Grecian laws, as out of the ancient Ro~ 
man cuftoms and laws regal. The regal laws were 
devifed by the firft kings, and called leges regite, 
or Papyriana, becaufe they were gathered by Pa- 
Pyrius , Tarquin then reigning. For tho* fo many 
of the former laws as maintained kingly authority 
were abolifhed, with the name : yet thofe of b Ser- 
vius Tullius, for commerce and contracts, and all 
that appertained to religion, and common utility, 
were continued, anti were a part of the laws of the 
twelve tables. c To thefe laws of the twelve tables 
were added (as the times gave occafion) thofe made 
by the fenatc, called Senatus-confulta : thofe of the 
common people, called Plebi-fcita : thofe of the 
lawyers called refponfa prudentum : and the ediefts 
of die annual magijlrate : which edi< 5 ts being firft 
gathered and interpreted by Julian, and prefented 
to Adrian the emperour, they were by him con¬ 
firmed and made perpetual laws: and die volume 
fryled, Ediflum perpetuum : as thofe and the like 
collc&ions of Juftinian afterwards were. 

The difference anciently between laws and edidts, 
which the French call Reglements, confided in this, 
that laws are the conftitutions made or confirmed 
by foveraign authority (be the foveraignty in the 
people, in a few, or in one) and are withal general 
and permanent: but an eduft (which is but Juffum 
magifiratus, unlefs by authority it be made a law) 
hath end with the officer, who made die fame, faith 
y an o. ®ui plurimum editto tribuunt , legem an- 
nuam effc'dicunt \ They who aferibe the moft unto 
an edidt, fay that it is a law for one year. Tho’ 
Ifidore doth alfo exprefs by the word conftitutions 
or edids, thofe ordinances called AHs of preroga¬ 
tives : as Conftitutio vel ediflum eft , quod rex, vel 


Itnperator , conftituit, vel edicit \ An ordinance or 
edict is that which a king or emperour doth ordain 
or proclaim. 

Laftly, The human law is divided Into the fecu- 
lar, and into the ecclefiaftical, or canon. The fe. 
cular commanding temporal good, to wit, the pace 
and tranquillity of the commonwealth : the eccle- 
fiaftical the fpiritual good, and right government 
of the ecclefiaftical commonwealth, or church: //- 
lud nature legem, hoc divinam fteclat ; That re- 
fpedleth the law of nature, this the law of God. 
And fo may jus civile be taken two ways: firft, 
As diftinginftied from the law of nations, as in the 
firft divifion: fecondly, As it is the fame with the 
fecular, and diverfe from the ecclefiaftical. But this 
divifion of the fchoolmen is obfcure: for altho’ the 
civil be the fame with the fecular, as the civil is a 
law *, yet the fecular is more general, and compre¬ 
hended! both the civil and all other laws not eccle¬ 
fiaftical. For of fecular laws, in ufe among chrifti- 
an princes, and in chriftian commonwealths, there 
are three kinds; the civil which hath every-where a 
voice, and is in all Chriftian eftates (England a* 
cepted) moft powerful; the laws of England called 
common, and the laws of cuftom or provincial. Ia 
Spain befides the law civil, they have the cuftoms 
of Cajljle, and other provinces. In France befides 
the civil, the cuftoms of Burgundy , Blogs, Berry, 
Nivernois, and Lodunois, &c. 0 Tons lieux fetues {j 
ajjis en Lodunois, feront gtvernez felon les coftumt 
du dit Pays \ All places lying within the pre- 
cinfb of Lodunois, fhall be governed according to 
the cuftoms of that place. There are alfo in France 
the cuftoms of Normandy, and thefe of two kinds, 
general and local; and all purged and reformed 
by divers adts of the three eftates. The charters of 
confirmation of thefe ancient cuftoms, before and 
fince their reformation, have thefe words: Nos aw 
tem regiftrum pradiflum, ufus laudabiles, con- 
fuetudines antiquas, &c. laudamus, approbams, & 
authoritate regia cunfirmamus •, The regifter aforc- 
faid, laudable ufe, and ancient cuftoms, we praife, 
approve, and by our kingly authority confirm. The 
common law of England is alfo compounded of the 
ancient cuftoms of the fame, and of certain maxims 
by thofe cuftoms of the realm approved. Upon 
which cuftoms alfo are grounded thofe courts of 
Record, of the Chancery , King's Bench, Common 
Pleas, and Exchequer, with other fmall courts. 

Thefe ancient cuftoms of England have been ap¬ 
proved by the kings thereof, from age to age: as 
that cuftom by which no man fhall be taken, im- 
prifoned, difieifed, nor otherwife deftroyed, but he 
muft firft be put to anfwer by the law of the land, 
was confirmed by the ftatuteof Magna Charts. It 
is by the ancient cuftom of England, that the eldeft 
fon fhouJd inherit without partition: ;n Germany, 
France, and elfewhere otherwife, and by partition. 
In Ireland it is the cuftom for all lands (that have 
not been refigned into tha king’s hands) that the el- 
dell of the houl'e fhall enjoy the inheritance during 
his own life : and fo the fe:ond and third eldeft (if 
there be fo many brothers) before the heir in lineal 
defeent: this is called the cuftom of Taniftry. For 
example. If a lord of land have four fens, and 
die eldeft of thofe four have alfo a fon, the three 
brothers of the eldeft fen fhall, after the death of 
their brother, enjoy their father’s lands before the 
grandchild: the cjftom being grounded upon the 
reafon of neceflity. For the Irijh in former times 
having always lived in a fubdivided civil war,not on. 
Jy the greatell againft the greateft, but every baron 
and gentleman one againft another, were inforcu 
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to leave fucceflors 6f age arid ability to defend 
their own territories. Now as in Normandy, Bur¬ 
gundy, and other provinces of France, there are cer¬ 
tain peculiar, and petty cuftoms, befides the great 
and general cuftom of the land *, fo are there in Eng¬ 
land, and in every part thereof. But the greateil 
bulk of our laws, as I take it, are the afts of par¬ 
liament: laws propounded and approved by the 
three eftates of the realm, and confirmed by the 
lung, to the obedience of which all men are mere- 
fore bound, becaufe they are ads of choice, and 
lelf-defire. * Leges nulla alia caufa nos tenent qttam 

? mod judicio populi recept* funt \ The laws do tnere- 
ore bind the fubjeds, becaufe they are received by 
the judgment of the fubjed. b Turn demum human* 
leges babent vim fuam , cum fnerint non modo injlitu- 
t* t fed etiam firmat* approbation communitatis ; 
It is then that human laws have their ftrength, 
when they lhall not only be deviled, but by the ap¬ 
probation of the people confirmed. 

Ifidort faftneth thefe properties to every Chriftian 
law, that the fame be honeft, that it be polfible, 
that it be according to nature, and according to the 
cuftom of the country ; alfo for the time and place 
convenient, profitable,. and manifeft, and with¬ 
out refped of private profit, that it be written for 
the general good. He alfo gives four effhds of the 
law, which Modefiinus comprehends in two: to wit, 
obligation and inftigation: the former binds us by 
fear, to avoid vice: the latter encourageth with hope, 
to follow virtue. For, according to Cicero, Legem 
oportet ejfe vitiorum emtndatricem, commendatricem- 
que virtutum j It behoveth the law to be a mender 
of vices, and a commender of virtues. The part 
obligatory or binding us to the oblervation of things 
commanded or forbidden, is an effed common to 
all laws : and it is two-fold, the one conftraineth 
us by fear of our confciences, the other by fear of 
external punilhment. Thefe two effeds the law 
performeth, by the exercife of thole two powers, to 
wit, Coe Hive and Directive. 

The lecond of thefe two effeds remembred by 
Modefiinus , is inftigation, or encouragement to vir¬ 
tue, as Arifiotlt makes it the end of' the law, to 
make men virtuous. For laws being fuch as they 
ought to be, do, both by preferibing and forbidding, 
urge us to well-doing: laying before us the good 
and the evil, by the one and the other purchafed. 
And this power affirmative commanding good, and 
power negative forbidding evil, are thofe into which 
the law is divided, as touching the matter: and in 
which David comprehendeth the whole body and 
fubftance thereof: faying, c Declina a malo {fi fac 
bonum } Decline from evil, and do good. 

Sect. XVI. 

That only the prince is exempt from human laws , 
and in what fort. 

N OW whether the power of the human law 
be without exception of any perfon, it is 
doubtfully difputed among thofe that have written of 
this fubjett, as well divines as lawyers; and name¬ 
ly, whether foveraign princes be compellable •» yea, 
or no ? But whereas there are two powers of the 
law, as aforefaid, the one Directive, the other Co- 
aBiye : to the power Dire (live, they ought to be 
fubjed, but not to that which conftraineth. For as 
touching violence or punifhments, no man is bound 
to give a prejudicial judgment againft himfelf: and 
if equals have not any power over each other, 
tnuen lefs have inferiours over their fuperiojrs, from 
whom they receive their authority and ftrength. 


And fpeaking of the fuprcnie pbwei 1 of laws, 
limply then is die prince fo much above the laws, 
as the foul and body united, is above a dead and 
fenfclefs carcafe. For the king is truly called, 
7 us vivum & lex animat a ; An animate arid living 
lav/. But this is true, that by giving authority to 
laws, princes both add greatnefs to theinfelves, and 
conforve it, and therefore was it faid of Bratton 
out of Jufiinian. Merito debet rex tribune lcgi t 
quod lex attribuit e:: nam lex facie ut ipfe Jit rex , 
Rightfully ought the king to attribute that to die 
law, which the law firft attributeth to the king ; for 
it is the law tliat doth make kings. 

But whereas d Bratton aferibeth this power to the 
human law, he is therein miftakcri. For kings arc 
made by God, and laws divine: and by human 
laws only declared to be kings. As for the places 
remembred by the divines and lawyers, which in¬ 
fer a kind of obligation of princes, they teach no 
other thing therein, than die bond of confcience, 
and profit arifing from the examples of* virtuous 
princes, who are to give an account of their a&ions 
to God only. 

* Tibi foli peccavi, faith David j Againft thee 
only have I finned : therefore the prince cannot be 
faid to be fubjeft to the law. Princeps nonfubjicitur 
legi: for feeing, according to the fchoolmen, the 
law human is but Quoddam organum Ifi inflrumen- 
turn potefiatis gubernativ* : non videtur pojfe cjus 
obhgatio ad eum fe extendcre, ad quem ipfa vis po¬ 
tefiatis human* non pertinetfed vis potefiatis hu¬ 
man* non fe extendit ad gubernatorem, in quo ilia 
refidet. Ergo neque lex condita per taUvt potefiatem 
obligare pvteft ipfum conditorem. Omuls enim poten* 
tia attiva , efi principium tranfmutandi aliud: See¬ 
ing human law (fay they) is but a kind of organ 
or inftrument of the power that governeth, it feems 
that it cannot extend it felf to bind any one whorrf 
no human power can controul, or lay hold of: but 
the governour himfelf, in whom the governing 
power doth refide, is a perfon that cannot by him¬ 
felf, or by his own power be controuled. And 
therefore the law which is made by fuch a power, 
cannot bind the law-maker himfelf: for every ac¬ 
tive ability is a caufe or principle of alteration in 
another body, not in the body in which itfelf refides. 
And feeing princes have power to deliver others 
from the obligation of the law. f Ergo etiam potefi 
ipfemet princeps five legifiator fua fe volant ate pro 
libito ab obligatione legis liberare j Therefore alfo may 
a prince or law-maker at his own will and plead:re 
deliver himfelf from the bond of the law. There¬ 
fore in the rules of the law it is thus concluded. 
Subditi tenentur leges obfervare neccfiitate coattionis, 
princeps verb fola voluntate fua, if intuitu boni com¬ 
munis \ The ftfojedb are bound to fulfil the law by 
necefiity of compulfion, but the prince only by his 
own will, and regard of the common good. 

Now concerning the politic laws, given by Mo- 
fes to the nation of the Ifraelites whether diey 
ought to be a precedent, from which no civil in- 
ftitutions of other people fhould prefume to digrefs, 
I will not prefume to determine, but leave it as 
a queftion for fuch men to decide, whofe profeffions 
give them greater ability. Thus much I may be 
bold to affirm, that we ought not to feem wifer than 
God himfelf, who hath told us, that there are no 
laws fo righteous as thofe which it pleafed him to 
give to his elett people to be governed by. True 
it is, that all nations have their feveral qualities, 
wherein they differ, even from their next bor¬ 
derers, no lefs than in their peculiar languages, 
which difagreeable conditions to govern aptly one 
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and the fame law very hardly were able. The Ro¬ 
wan civil laws did indeed contain in order, a great 
part ot the then known world, without any notable 
inconvenience, after fuch time as once it was re¬ 
ceived and become familiar : yet was not the admi- 
niftration of it alike in all parts, but yielded much 
unto the natural cuftoms of the fundry people, 
which it governed. For whether it be diro’ a long 
continued perfuafion ; or (as aftrologers more wil¬ 
lingly grant) fome influence of the heavens •, or 
peradventure fome temper of the foil and climate, 
affording matter of provocation to vice (as plenty 
made the Sybarites luxurious : want and opportuni¬ 
ty to fteal, makes the Arabians to be thieves) very 
hard it were to forbid by law, an offence fo com¬ 
mon, with any people, as it wanted a name, where¬ 
by to be diftinguifned from juft and honeft. . By 
fuch rigour was the kingdom of Congo unhappily 
diverted from the Chrilhan religion, which it wil • 
lingly at the firft embraced, but after with great fury 
rejected, becaufe plurality of wives was denied unto 
them, I know not how necefiarily, but more con- 
tentioufly than leafonably. In fuch cafes, methinks, 
it were not amifs to confider, that the High God 
himfelf permitted fome things to the Ifraelites , ra¬ 
ther in regard of their natural difpofition (for they 
were hard-hearted) than becaufe they were confo- 
nant unto the ancient rules of the firft perfection. 
So, where even the general nature of man doth con¬ 
demn (as many things it doth) for wicked and un- 
uft; there may the law given by Mofes, worthi- 
y be deemed the mod exaCt reformer of the evil, 
which forceth man, as near as may be, to the will 
and pleafure of his Maker. But where nature or 
cuftom hath entertained a vicious, yet not intole¬ 
rable habit, with fo long and fo publick approba¬ 
tion, that the virtue oppofing it, would leem as 
uncouth, as it were to walk naked in England., or to 
wear xbs. Englijh faihion of apparel in Turky: there 
may a wife and upright law-giver, without pre- 
fumption, omit fomewhat that the rigour of Mo- 
fes's law required •, even as the good king Hezekiab 
did, in .i matter merely ecclcfiaftical, and there¬ 
fore the lefs capable of difpenfation, praying for 
the people ; * 'the good ford be merciful unto him , 
that prepareth bis whole heart to feck the Lord , the 
God of his fathers, tho be be not cleanfed according 
to the purification of the fanftuary : which prayer 
the Lord heard and granted. 

To this effeCf it is well obferved by Dr. (fillet, 
that the moral judicials of Mofes do partly bind, 
and partly arc let free. They do not hold affirma¬ 
tively that we are tied to the fame feverity of pu- 
nifhmcnt now, which was inflicted then •, but ne¬ 
gatively they do hold, that now the punifhment of 
death lhouJd not be adjudged, where fentence of 
death is not given by Mofes : Chriftian magiftrates 
ruling under Chrift the b Prince of peace, that is, of 
clemency and mercy, may abate of the feverity of 
Mofes 's law, and mitigate the punifhment of death, 
but they cannot add unto it to make die burden 
more heavy: for to fhew more rigour than Mofes, 
becomcth not the gofpel. 

But I will not wander in this copious argument, 
which hath been the fubjcCt of many learned dif- 
courles, neither will 1 take upon me to fpeak any 
thing definitively in a cafe which dependeth (till 
in fome controverfy among worthy divines. Thus 
much (as in honour of the judicial law, or rather 
of him that gave it) I may well and truly fay, 
that the defence of it hath always been very 
plaufiblc. And furely, howfoever they be not ac¬ 
cepted (neither were it expedient) as a general and 

* 2 Chron. 30. 18, 19. 


only law; yet fhall we hardly fiqd any other ground 
.whereon the confidence of a judge may reft, with 
.equal fatisfaCfion, in making interpretation, pr giv¬ 
ing fentence ,upon doubts, arifing out of any law be¬ 
fides it. -Hpreof, perliaps, that judge could have 
been witnels r o( whom Fortefcue, -that potable bul¬ 
wark of qur Ifws, doth fpeak, complaining of 1 
judgment given againft a gentlewoman at Salisbury 
who being accufqd by her own man, .without any 
other proof, t (or murdering her husband, was there¬ 
upon condemned, and burnt to afhes: the man who 
accufed her, within a year alter, being convifttd lor 
the fame affqnce, ; conkfied diat his miftrefs was al¬ 
together innocent of that cruel faCt, whofe terrible 
death he. then (tho’ over-late) grievoufly lamented: 
but this judge, . faith the fame author, \S*pm ipfe 
mi hi faff us ej?,. quod nunquam in vita fua omnium 
ejus dc hocf.A^o. ipfe [purgJi et yH c himfelf often con¬ 
kfied unto imy that he fhould never, during his 
life, be able to clear his ,'confcience of that fad. 
Wherefore that acknowledgment, which other fei- 
ences yield unto the metapllyfifks, that frgm thence 
arc drawn propofitiqns, ablejtp prove the principles 
offciences, vfhiqh out of die- fciences themfelves can¬ 
not be proved, may juftly.be,granted by all other 
politick Infiitudons, to that; of Mofes ; and fo much 
the more juftJy, by how/nu<;h die fubject of the 
metaphyficks, which is, Eys quatenus bins, Being 
as it Ls being, is infinitely,inferiour to the Ens En- 
tium. The being of beings, the only good, the 
fountain of truth, whole kar is the beginning of 
wifdom. To which purpok well faith St. Atigujiine, 
Conditor legum temporalium fi vir bonus eft If fo¬ 
ps ens, illam ipfam confulit <eternam, de qua vulli ani - 
m<£ judicare datum eft \ The author of tempo¬ 
ral laws, if he be good ;and wife, doth therein con- 
fult the law eternal, (o determine of which there is 
no power given to any foul. And as well prince 
Edward, in Fortefcut'% difeourfe. Nemo poteft melius 
aut aliud fundamentym ponert , quant pofuit Dom¬ 
nas •, No man can lay a better or another foundation, 
than the Lord hath laid. 


CHAP. V. 

The Jlory of the Ifraelites from the receiving 
of the law, to the death of Mofes. 

Sect. J. 

Of the numbering and difpofng of the hoft of Ifrael, 
for their marches through the voildernefs: with a 
note of the reverence given to the viorjbip of God, 
in this ordering of tfeir troops. 

W HEN Mofes had received the law from 
God, and publifhed it among the people, 
and finifhea the tabernacle of the ark and 
fanftuary *, he muftered all the tribes and families ot 
Ifrael: and having ken what numbers of men, fit 
to bear arms, were found in every tribe, from 20 
years of age upwards j he appointed unto them, by 
direftion from the Lord, fuch princes and leaders, 
as in worth and reputation were in every tribe moft 
eminent. The number of the whole army was 
603 550 able men for the wars, befides women and 
children ; alfo, befides the ftrangers which followed 
them out of Egypt. This great army was divided 
by Mofes into four grofs and mighty battalions, each 
of which contained the ftrength of three whole 
tribes. 
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.The.fitft of thefe containing 186400 able men, carried, furrounded by die Lciitcs. Near unto 
coqfifted of fhree regiments, which rqay well, in which, as the heathens and pagans could not ap- 
f-e/pedt of^heir nunnbers, fce called armies i as con- proach, by reafon of thefe four powerful armies, 
tainiqg .rfxe.three wfiole tribes of Judah, jjfachar , which guarded the fame: fo was it death for any 
and Zab,ulqn. f In the „ti;ibe of Judah were 74600 of the children of Jfrael to come near it, who were 
lighting mpn, lqd by Naafon : in lffachar 54400 not of the Levites , to whom the charge wascom- 
led, by flttbanecl; in Zabulon 57400 led. by Eliah. mitted. So facred was the movable temple of 
AJ1 tfipfe marched under the ftandard of the tribe of God, and with fiich reverence guarded and trani- 
Judah, W,ho held the van-guard, and was the firft ported, as 22000 perfons were dedicated to the 
•that moved ;yid marched, being lodged and quar- fervice and attendance’ thereof: of which 8580 
tered at their general incamping on the eaft-fide of had the peculiar charge, according to theirfeve- 
the army -, which . was held the firfb place, and of ral offices and functions j the particulars whereof 
.greatpftdjgnity. • arc written in the third and fourth of Numbers. 

iTJie fecondba,ttalion, or army, called in die ferip- And as the armies of the people obferved the for- 
.turcs dfo l^oll of Reuben,. had joined unto it Simeon mer order in their incampings: fo did the Le- 
iiiut Gad, jn, number 151,450. All which marched vires quarter thcmfelves, as in an inner fquare, on 
under the ftandard of Reuben. , In die tribe pi Kcu- .every fide of the tabernacle j th.c Gefburitcs on the 
beny/irc 46500 under Eliz^ur: \n Simeon 593001m- welt, within. the army and ftandard of Ephraim, 
■Atr Sbelutmel: .in Gad 4.5650 under Eliajdb. Thefe over whom Eliafapb commanded, in number 
. had tl?e fecond place, and incamped on the fouth- .7500. The family of Cuhatb on the fouth fide, 
-fide of fhe tabqrnable. , guided by Elizaphan, within the army of Reuben t 

The jthisd army marched under the ftandard pf and between him and the' tabernacle, in number 
.Ephraim, to whom were joined the, regiments of 8600. The third company were of die family of 
yXIanaJffb, and Benjamin * who joined together, made .Aierari, oyer whom Zuriel commanded, in num- 
in qumjjer 108100 able men. Thefe marched in . ber 6200, and thefe were lodged on the north fide 
the third place, incamping on the weft quarter pf. within, the, army p f Dan •, on the eaft fide, and 
the tabernaqle. fyhratm had 40500 under EHJba- ,next within thole tribes and forces which Judah 
ma: Manaffeb 32200 under Gamaliel: Benjamin - led, did Mofes and Aaron lodge, and their children, 
35400 under Abidqm. , who were the flirt and immediate commanders, both 

The fourth and laft army, or lquadron, of the of the ceremonies, and of the people under whom, 
general army, containing 157600 able men, march- as die chief of all the other Levitical families, was 
ed under the ftandard of Dan -, to whom were join- Eleazar the fon of Aaron, his fuccciTor in the high 
ed the two tribes of Nepbtali and After. And priefthood. 

. thefe had the rere-ward, and moved laft, incamp- This was die order of the army of Ifrael, and 
ing on the np^th-fide. Dan had 62700 under Abie- of their incamping and marching: the tabernacle 
zer: After 41500 under Pagiel: Nepbtali 53400 . of God being always fet in die middle and center 
under Alma. ,thereof. The reverend care, which Mofes the pro- 

, Befi.des thefe princes of the feveral tribes, dierc phet and-chofen fervant of God, had in all that 
...were Qrdafotjd captains over thoufands, over hun- belonged even to the outward and leuft parts of 
.dreds, over fifties, arid over tens ; as it may appear the tabernacle, ark and fandtuary, witnefled well 
; by ,,that mutiny and , infurredlion againft Alofes, the inward and moft humble zeal borne towards 
r Nvmbers xv'i. 1, 2. For there arole up againft God himfolf. The induftry ufed in the framing 
Mofes 250 captains of the Afemlly, famous in the diercof, and every, and the leaft part thereof-, the 
. totigregatipn, and men of renown: ol which num- curious workmanfti ip thereon bellowed die excecd- 
. ber were if or ah, DM]an, and Abiram. Which ing charge and expence in the provifions the du- 
,;three principal mutineers, with thole 250 captains tifiil obfervance in the laying up and preserving the 
that followed them, were not any of the twelve holy vefiels -, the iolcmn removing thereof-, the vigi- 
princes pf the tribes, or general colonels before lant attendance thereon, and the provident defence of 
fpokenof, as by their names Numb. i. is made ma- the fame, which all ages have infomc degree imita- 
, niteft. ted, is now fo forgotten and call away in this fuper- 

The bleffing which Ifrael gave to his children, fine age, by tbofe of the family, by the Anabaptift, 
took place not only in the divifion of the land of Brownijl , and other feebries, as all coft and care bc- 
, Promtfe, and other things of more confcqucnce, flowed and had of the church, wherein God is to be¬ 
long after following but even in forting them un- ferved and worfiiipped, is accounted a kind of popery, 
dcr their feveral ftandards in the wildernefs it was and as proceeding from an idolatrous difpofition: 
obferved. For Judah had the precedency and the infomuch as time would foon bring to pafs (if it 
. greateft army, which alfo was wholly compound- were not refifted) that God would be turned out of 
ed of the fons of Leah , Jacob's wife. Reuben ha • churches into barns, and from thence again into the 
ving loft his birth-right, followed in the fecond fields and mountains, and under the hedges -, and 
. place, accompanied with his brother Simeon, who the offices of the miniftry (robbed of all dignity 
; had undergone his father’s curie -, and witli Gad, and refpeift) be as contemptible as thefe places ; 

. the fbn of his mother’s hand-maid. Jofcph, who all order, difeipline, and church-government, 

. in temporal bleffings had the prerogative of the left to newnefs of opinion, and mens fancies: 
• firft-born a double portion, was accounted as two yea, and foon after, as many kinds of religions 
.tribes, and divided into two regiments : the youn- would fpring up, as there are parifh-churches 
..ger (according to Jacob's prophecy) taking place within England: every contentious and ignorant 
1 before the elder. He was affilted by Benjamin, perfen cloathing his fancy with the Jpirit of God, 
. his beft beloved brother, the other fon of Rachel, and his imagination with the gift of Revelation -, 
l o Dan, the eldeft fon of Jacob's concubines, infomuch us when the truth, which is but one, Hull 
was given the leading of the fourth army, accord- appear to the fimple multitude, no lei's variable 
ing to Jacob's prophecy. He had widi him under than contrary to itfelf, the faith of men will foon 
his ftandard none olthe children of Leah, or Rachel, after die away by degrees, and all religion be hc-ld 
but only the fons of the hand-maids. in fcorn and contempt. Which diftradtion gave 

In the middle of thefe four armies, was the ta- a great prince of Gcrsnany caufe of this anlwer to 
bernacle, or portable temple of the congregation thofe that perfuaded him to become a Lutheran, 
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Si me adjungo vobis, tanc condemnor ab aliis j ft Hirrt fuch part and profit of the enterprize, as God 
tne aliis adjungo, a vobis condemnor * quid fugiam ftiould beftow on them *. for this man as he was of 
video, fed quid fequar non babeo j If 1 adjoin my great underftanding and judgment (as appeared by 
fdf to you, I am condemned by others •, if I join the counlel he gave to Mofes for the appointing of 
with others, I am condemned by you •, what I judges over the people) fo W3S he a perfedt guide 
fhould avoid I fee, but I know not what I ftiould in all thofe parts, himfelf inhabiting on the frontier 
follow. thereof, at Midian or Madian : and (as it feemeth) 

a man of great years and experience, for he was 
« tf then the prieft or prince of Madian, when Mofes 

* * fled firft out of Egypt, and married his daughter: 

The offerings of the twelve princes : the paffover of which was 42 years before this requeft made. And 


the fecond year : the departing of Jethro. 


tho* Mofes himfelf had lived forty years in thefe 
parts of Arabia, thro* which he was now to tra¬ 
vel : yet the better to aflure his paflage, and fo 
great a multitude of fouls, which could not be fo 
few as a million, it was neceflary to ufe many 


Sect. III. 

The voyage from Horeb to Kadcs : the mutinies by 
the way : and the caufe of their returning beck 
to the Red Jea. 

A FTER this difiniffion of Hobab, Ifrttlbt- 
gan to march towards the defarts of Paran: 


N OW when Mofes had taken order for all 
things neceflary, provided for the fervice of 
God, written the laws, numbred his army, and di - 
vided them ( into die battles and troops before re- guides and many condudtors. To this requeft of 
membred, and appointed them leaders of all forts: Mofes it may feem by the places, Exod. xviii. 27. 
the twelve princes or commanders of the tribes, and Numb. x. 30. that Jethro, otherwife called 
brought their a offerings before die Lord, to wit, Hobab, yielded not: for it is evident, c that he 
fix covered chariots, and twelve oxen to draw went back from Mofes into his own country. But 
them, therein to tranfport, as they marched, the becaufe it appeareth by other places of feripture, 
parts of the tabernacle, with all that belonged that the pofterity of this Hobab was mingled with 
thereunto, the f.infhiary excepted •, which for re- the Ifraelites: it is molt likely that tliis his return 
verence was carried upon the fhoulders of the to his own country was rather to fetch away his ■ 
fons of Korah, to whom the charge was commit- family, and to take his leave of his own country, 
ted ; and the chariots in which were conveyed the by fetting things in order, than to abide there, 
other parts of the tabernacle and veflels thereto 
belonging, were delivered to the Levites for that 
fervice, namely to the fons of Gerfhan and Merari. 

Befides thefe chariots, each of thefe commanders, 
princes, or heads of tribes, offered unto God, and 
tor his fervice in the temple, a charger of fine Gi¬ 
ver, weighing 130 b lheckles: a filver bowl of 70 
fheckels: after the fheckle of the fan&uary : and an 
incenfe cup of gold often fhcckles -, which they per- and after three days wandring, they fit down at the 
formed at the fame time when the altar was dedi fepulchres of luff, afterward called Tabeera, 0r/s- 
ented unto God by Aaron : and before they march- cenfto : by reafon that God confumcd with fire 
ed from Sinai towards their conqueft : befides the thofe mutineers and murmurers, which rofe up in 
bcafts which they offered for facrifice, according this remove, which happened about the 2 3d day of 
to the law ceremonial, the weight of all die the lame month. And from this 23d day of the 
twelve filver chargers, and twelve filver bowls, fecond month, of the fecond year, they rafted, 
amounted unto 2400 fheckles of filver: and die and fed thcmfelves with quails (which it pleafed 
weight of gold in the incenfe cups, to i2olheckles God by a fea-wind to caft upon diem) to the 24th 
of gold : which makes of (heckles of filver 1200, day of the third month, to wit, all the month of 
every lheckle of gold valuing ten of filver ; fo that Sinan or June ; whereof forfeiting, their died 
the whole of gold and filver which they offered at great numbers : from whence in the following 
this time, was about 420 /. Ster. This done, month, called Thamus, anfwering to our July, 
Mofes, as in all the reft by the fpirit of God con- they went on to Hazerotb: where d Miriam the 
du&ed, gave order for the celebrating of the paf- filler of Mofes was ftricken with the leprofy, 
fover: which they performed on the 14th day ol the which continued upon her feven days, after whofe 
fecond month of the fecond year : and on the 20th recovery Jfrael removed toward die border of 
day of the fame the cloud was lifted up from a- Idumea .-•ond encamped at Rithma , near Kaies 
bovc the tabernacle, as a fign of going forward ; Barnea, from whence Mofes fent the twelve dif* 
Mofes beginning his march with this invocation to coverers into the territory of Canaan : both to in- 
God, Rije up. Lord, and let thine enemies be fatter- form themfelves of the fertility and ftrength of 
ed, and let them that hate thee, fly before thee, the country : as alfo to take knowledge of the ways. 
Then all the people of Jfrael removed from dieir pafiages, rivers, fords and mountains. For Arad 
encamping at the foot of the mountain Sinai, to- king of the Canaanites furprized divers companies 
wards Paran■, the army or great fquadron of Juda, of the Ifraelites, by lying in ambulh near thofe 
led by Naafon, taking the vanguard, followed by ways, thro’ which the difeoverers and fearchers of 
Netkanecl and Eli ah, leaders of the tribes of lffa- the land had formerly pafs’d. Now after the 
char and Zabulon : alter whom the reft marched as return of the difeoverers of Kadcs, the wrath 
in the figure exprefs’d. And becaufe the paflage of God was turned againft * Ifrael ; whofe in- 
duo’ fo rra 'elarts and mountains was exceeding gratitude and rebellion after his fo many benefits, 
difficult: . 'caving nothing unforediought io many remiflions, fo many miracles wrought, 

which migh. the advancement ol his enter- was fuch, as they efteemed their deliverance from 

prize, he in ated his father-in-law, whom the * Egyptian flavery, his feeding them, and con- 

in Numbers calleth Hobab, to accompany dueling diem thro* that great and terrible wilder- 

them in their jwu...ey towards Canaan: promifing nefs (for fo Mofes calleth it) with the 8 victory 

1 Numb. 7. b The Hcbrewj/r^ lueighelhfixteen graint; fi a gerah of filver is about three halfpence Sterling : thefieckle of the 
faneluary (a s it it expounded Exod. JO. 13.) conta-.netb 20 gerahi, fo afancluacy /heckle of filver it about feven groat 1 : the common /heckle 
/, but heilffo much, to vnt, ten gerahi, a, tt u ufually expounded ; tho' V illalpandus labour, to p,vjt that the common and the fantouu) 
thccklc vtirr «ll one. Numb. 9. 5. Numb. 10. 11. Exod. xt. 34. N um b. o. , 7 . c Judg. 1. 16. and 4. tt. Alfi t sum. 15. 
0 . and 2 Rrg- 10’ is- 1 ^ ron - SS* J cjr - 35 - •Numb. it. \z and 13. e Js’mnb. 21. 1. 19. 1 *• *?• 

which 
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Chap. V. The History 

which hi gave them againft the powerful Amale- 
krtes, to be no other than the eftefts of his hatrcil, 
thinking that he led them on and prefvrvcd them, 
but to bring them, their wives and children to be 
Slaughtered, and given for a prey and fpoil to die 
Amotites or Canaanites. For it was reported unto 
fhe'm, by the fearchers of the land, that the cities of 
their enemies were walled and defended with many 
ftrong towers and cattles : that many of the people 
Were giant-like (for they confefs’d that they faw the 
Tons of Anak there) who were men of fearful fta- 
ture, and fo far over-topped the Ifraelites, as they 
appeared to them, and to themfelves, but as graf- 
hoppers in their refpeft Now as this mutiny ex¬ 
ceeded all the reft, wherein they both accufed God, 
and confuhed to chufe them a captain (or as they 
call it now-a-days an Elefto) to carry them back 
again into Egypt: fo did God punifh the fame in 
a greater meafurc, than any of die former. For he 
extinguished every foul of the whole multitude (Jo- 
flma and Caleb excepted) who being confident in 
God’s promifes, perluaded the people to enter Ca¬ 
naan, being then near it, and at the mountain foot 
of Idumea, which is but narrow, laying before them 
the fertility thereof, and alluring them of victory. 
But as men, whom the" paflion of fear had bereav¬ 
ed both of reafon and common fenfe: * they threat- 
ned to ftone thefc encouragers to death, accounting 
diem as rnen cither defjieratc in themfelves, or be¬ 
trayers of the lives, goods, and children of all their 
brethren, to their enemies •, but God refitted thele 
wicked purpofes, and interpofing the fear of his 
bright glory between the unadvifed fory of the mul¬ 
titude, and the innocency and conftancy of his fer- 
VantS, preferred them thereby from their violence : 
threatning an entire definition of the i^hole nation, 
by fending among them a b confuming and merci- 
lefs peftrlertce. For this was the tenth mfurretion 
and rebellion which they had made, Since God de¬ 
livered them' ftort the Slavery of the Egyptians. But 
* Mofes (the mfldeft or mfeekett of all men) prayed 
nnto God to refnember his infinite mercies : alledg¬ 
ing that this fo Severe a judgment, how deferved- 
ly foever infiited, would increafe the pride of the 
heathen nations: and give them occafion to vaunt 
that the God of Ifrael failing in power to perform 
Mis promifes, fuflered them to periih in thefe bar- 
fen and fruitleSs defarts. Yet as God is no lefsjuft 
than merciful, as God is Slow to anger, fo is his 
wrath a confuming fire, the fame being once kin¬ 
dled by the violent breath of man's ingratitude : 
and therefore, as widi a hand lels heavy than ho¬ 
ped for, he fcourged this iniquity, fo 6y the mea- 
tiire of his glory (evermore jealous of neglect and 
derifion) he Suffered not the wicked to pafs unpu¬ 
nished ; reserving his companion for the innocent; 
whom, becaufe they participated not with die oflcn- 
tts of dieir fathers, he was pleafcd to preferve, 
and in them to perform his promifes, which 
have never been fruftratc. 

Sect. IV. 

Of their univtllingnefs to return : with the punijh- 
ment thereof, and of divers accidents m the re¬ 
turn. 

V*[6W when Mofes had revealed the purpofes 
X xi of God to the people: and made them know 
lus heavy difplealure towards them: diey began to 
brwail themlelves, tho’ over-late : the times of 
grace and mens repentance, having alfo dieir ap¬ 
pointment. And then when God left them to 
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they had fo often play’d and dallied with his nitr- 
citiil fufferings ; they would needs amend tltcir 
former disobedience by a lecond contempt, and 
make oiler to enter the land contrary again to the 
advice of Mops ; who aSIiircd diem, that God 
was not now among them: and that the ark of 
his covenant Should not move, but by his direction, 
who could not err: and diat the enemies fword, 
which God had hitherto bended and rebated, wa9 
now left no Ids lharp than death : and in the 
hands of the Amalekites, and Canaanites no lcls 
cruel. But as men, from whom God hadi widi- 
drawn his grace, do always follow thofe coun¬ 
sels which carry them to their own deftru&ions: So 
die Hebrews, after they had forfaken the opportu¬ 
nity by God and their conductors offered, and 
might then have entred Judea before their enemies 
were prepared and joined j did afterwards, contrary 
to God’s commandment, undertake the enterprise 
of themfelves, and ran headlong and without ad¬ 
vice into the mountains of Idumea. There the Ca¬ 
naanites and the Amalekites being joined and at¬ 
tending their advantage, fet on them, brake them, 
and of their numbers Slaughtered the greateft part ; 
and following their victory and purfuit, conSumed 
them all the way of theirjflight even unto Hormab : 
the Amalekites , in revenge of their former lofs, and[ 
Overthrow ac Raphidim : the Canaanites to prevent 
their difplantation and ddlruction threatned. Of 
which powerful aflembly of thole two nations (af- 
fifted in all likelihood with the neighbour kings 
joined together for their common fafety) it pleaied 
God to forewarn Mofes, and to direCt him another 
way, than that formerly intended. For he comman¬ 
ded him to return by thofe painful paflages of the 
defarts, thro* which they had formerly travelled, 
till they had found the banks of the Red tea again: 
in which retreat, before they came back to pafs over 
Jordan , there were confumed 3 8 years: and the 
whole number of the fix hundredth and odd thou- 
fand, which came out of Egypt (Mofes, Jofhua 
and Caleb excepted) were dead in the wilderneSs, 
the Stubborn and carclefs generations were wholly 
worn out, and the promis’d land bellow’d on their 
children : which were increaied to 600000, and 
more. For befides the double fault both of reiufing 
to enter the land upon the return of the difeoverers, 
and the prclumption then to attempt it, when they 
were countermanded: k fcemeth that they had com¬ 
mitted that horrible idolatry of worshipping Mo¬ 
led, send the hoft of heaven. For altho’ Mofes 
d6th not mention it, yet A Amos doth, and fo doth 
the martyr Stephen ; as alfo' that the Ifraelites wor¬ 
shipped the fun and moon in after-times it is pro¬ 
ved out ot fundry other places. 

Now after the broken companies were returned 
to the camp at Kadcs, Mojes, according to the 
commandment received from God, departed to¬ 
wards the fouth from whence he came, to reco¬ 
ver the Shores of the Red lea. And fo from Ka- 
des or Rithma he removed to Remmonparez, fo 
called of abundance of pomegranates there found 
and divided among them. From thence he went 
on to Libnab, taking that name of.die frankinccnie 
there fount!. From r Libnab he crofs’d the valley, 
and fat down at Reffa near the loot of the moun¬ 
tain. Anti after he had retted there, he bended to¬ 
wards the weft, and encamped at Ceelata : where 
one of the Hebrews , .for gathering broken wood 
on the Sabbath , wa:' -h. After which, 

Mofes always kcepin * /, between two great 

ledges of mountains tiich bound die defart 

of Zin, and diofe of *-.. ,>) crols’d the lame from 


Uiemfrlves, and was no more among them, after 

4 Numb 14. 10. s Nunil). 14. 12. « Numb. 12. j. * Amos 25. Aits 7. 42, 2 Kin?.* > 7 - 16 and 1 1. 3. 

2; 4. 11 2chron. 3j. 3. Jerem. 19. 13, &c. ' Numb. 53. 21. 

No. 11. llu Ceelata, 
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Ceelata , and marched eaftward to the mountain of 
Sapker , or Sepher : this makingthe twentieth man- 
fion. From thence he paffed on to Harada ; then 
to Maceloth v and then to Thahah > and fo to Thar a 
or Thare, the four and twentieth manfion. Where, 
while Mofcs refted, the people began that infolent 
and dangerous mutiny of Korah , Dathan and Abi- 
ram : who, for their contempt of God and his mi- 
niftcrs, were fome of them fwallowed up alive, and 
by the earth opening her mouth devoured •, others, 
even two hundred and fifty which offered incenfe 
with Korab , were confumed with fire from heaven ; 
and 14700 of their party, which murmured againft 
Mofes, ftricken dead with a fudden peftilence : one 
of tnc greateft marvels and judgments of God, that 
hath been fhewed in all the time of Mofes 's govern¬ 
ment, or before. For among fo great a multitude, 
thofe lay-men, who would haveulurped ecclefiafti- 
cal authority, were fuddenly fwallowed up alive in¬ 
to the earth with their families and goods -, even 
while they fought to overthrow the order, difei- 
pline, and power of the Church, and to make all 
men alike therein, rebellioufly contending againft 
the high prieft and magiftrate, to whom God 
had committed the government both of his Church 
and commonweal of his people. And the better to 
affure the people, and out of his great mercy to 
confirm them, it pleafed him in this place alio to 
approve by miracle the former election of his fer- 
vant Aaron , by the twelve rods given in by the 
heads of the twelve tribes j of which Mofes re¬ 
ceived one of every head and prince of his tribe : 
which being all withered and dry wands, and on 
every rod the name of the prince of the tribe writ¬ 
ten, and Aar on'% on that of Levi •, it pleafed God, 
that the rod of Aaron received by his power a ve¬ 
getable fpirit, and having lain in the tabernacle of 
the congregation before the ark one night, had on 
it both buds, bloflbms, and ripe almonds. 

From Tharah the whole army removed to Me- 
thra , and thence to Efmcna , and thence to Mofe- 
roth , (or Mafurit after St. Jerome ) and from Mo- 
feroth to Benejacon: and fo to Gadgad, which Je¬ 
rome calleth Gadgada ; thence to Jetabata , the 
thirtieth manfion •, where from certain fountains of 
water gathered in one, Adricbomius maketh a ri¬ 
ver, which falleth into the Red fea, between Ma- 
dian and Ezion-gaber. 

Now altho’ it be very' probable, that at Ezion- 
gaber , where Solomon furnifhed his fleets for the 
Eajl-Indies, there was ftore of frefti water} and 
tho’ Herodotus., 1 . 3. maketh mention of a great, ri¬ 
ver in Arabia the ftony, which he calleth Corys, 
from whence, faith he, the inhabitants convey wa¬ 
ter in pipes of leather to other places, by which 
device the king of Arabia relieved the army of 
Cambyfes : yet is Andricbomius greatly deceived, 
as many times he is, in finding thefe fprings at 
Gadgad , or Jetabata ; being the nine and twen¬ 
tieth or thirtieth manfion. For it was at Punort , 
that thofe fprings are Ipoken of, which in Deut. 
x. 7. is alfo called Jetabata , or Jotbath , a land of 
running waters, and which by probability fall in¬ 
to the river Zared , the next adjoining. And that" 
thefe fprings ftiould fall into the Red lea at Ezion- 
gaber , or Moth , I cannot believe, for the way thither 
is very long. And this I find in Belonius , that 
there are divers torrents of frelh water in thofe 
fandy parts of Arabia: which tho* they continue 
their courfe for a few miles, yet they are drunk 
up by the hot and thirfty fand, before they can re¬ 
cover the banks of the Red fea. 
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From Jetabata, Mofes directed his journey to¬ 
wards the Red fea, and encamped at Hebrona ; 
and from thence to Ezion-gaber : which city in 
Jofephus' s time had the name of Berenice •, and in 
Jerome' s, Effia. From thence keeping the fea 
and Eloth on his right hand, he turned towards 
the north, as he was by God commanded : 1 Ezion- 
gaber being the fartheft place towards the fouth-eaft 
that Mofes travelled in that paffage. 

It feemeth that Ezion-gaber , or Aziongaber, E- 
loth and Madia a, were not at this time in poffefll- 
on of the kings of Edom. For it is faid, b 2 bat the 
Lord fpakc unto Mofes and Aaron in the mount I/or, 
near the coajl of the land of Edom ■, fo as the mount 
I lor was at that time on the border of Idumea. And 
if Ezion-gaber , and the other places near the Red 
fea, had at this time been fubjedt to the Idumeans , 
Mofes would have alfo demanded a free paflage 
thro’ them. It is true, that in the future the Idu¬ 
means obtained thefe places: for it is faid, c And they 
arofe out of Midian , and came to Par an, and took 
men with them ; which were thofe companies that 
followed young Hadad of Idumea into Egypt , when 
he fled from Joab. Likewife it is faid of Solomon, 
that he made a navy of Ihips in Ezion-gaber befides 
Eloth , in the land of Edom. 

Sect. V. 

Of MofesV arrival at Zin Kades: and of the acci¬ 
dents while they abode there. 

F ROM Ezion-gaber he turned again towards 
the north, and pitched in the wildernefs of Zin , 
which is Kadefh : or in Beroth , of the children of 
Jacan ; where they fat down in the firft month of 
the fortieth year after they left Egypt. For at the 
next manfion Aaron died in the firft day of the 
fifth month of the fortieth year : the nine and thir¬ 
tieth year taking end at Ezion-gaber. And at 
this city of Kades (for fo it was thought to be) 
or near it, died d Miriam, or Mary , Mofes' s filter, 
whofe fepulchre was to be feen in St. Jerome's time, 
as himfelf avoweth. From hence, ere they de¬ 
parted to mountain Hor , e all the people murmur¬ 
ed mod violently againft Mofes , by reafon of the 
fcarcity of water. For neither the puniihments by 
fire from heaven ; by being devoured and fwallow¬ 
ed up by the earth •, by the fudden peftilence which 
often feifed them ; nor any miracle formerly Ihew- 
ing either the love or wrath of God, could pre¬ 
vail with this nation any longer, than while they 
were full fed and fatisfied in every of their appe¬ 
tites : but inftead of feeking for help and relief at 
God’s hands, when they fuftcred hunger, and third, 
or any other want, they murmured, repined, and 
rebelled, repenting them of their changed eftates, 
and cafting ungratefully on Mofes all their mifad- 
ventures ; yea, tho’ they well knew, that their own 
fathers had left their bodies in the defarts, and 
that they were now entered into the fortieth year, 
wherein all their miferies were to take end. And 
being, as it were, in fight of the land promifed, they 
again as obftinately tempted God as in former 
times, and neither trufted his promifes, nor feared 
his indignation. But as die will and purpofes of 
God are without beginning -, fo his mercies being 
without end, he commanded ( Mofes to ftrike a 
rock adjoining with his rod i and the waters iffued 
out in a great abundance, with which both them- 
felves and their cattle were fatisfied. Neverthelefs, 
becaufe God perceived a kind of diffidence both in 
Mofes and Aaron, at this place: therefore he per- 
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mitted neither of them to enter the land promifed ; 
whereto perchance their worldly defires might invite 
them. But it pleafed him to end the travels of 
Aaron at the mountain //or, being the next, and 
34th ftation. At which mountain of //or, Aaron 
was defpoiled of the garments of his priefthood, 
and the fame put on Eleazar his fon, as God had 
commanded. Which done, Mofes and Eleazar def- 
cended the mountain; but God received Aaron on 
the top thereof, and he was no more feen. 

Of diis mountain called Hor , otherwife Mofera, 
as in Dent. x. 6. thofe Horites took name, which 
the Idumeans had formerly vanquilhed. Some there 
are which make Mofera , which was the 27th man- 
Gon, and Mofera which they write Moferotb for 
difference, which was the 34th manfion, and is allb 
called //or, to be two diflinCt places: becaufe 
Mofes, in palling from Cadesbarne towards Efon-ga- 
ber, incamped at Mofera , after he departed from 
Hefmona , and before he came to Benjaacan. And 
this Mofera., which is alfo called Hor, he came un¬ 
to after he left Cades, where c Miriam, Mofes's filler 
died the firft being the 27th, and the fecond be¬ 
ing the 34th manfion. But for //or, which is cal¬ 
led Mofera , it Ihould have been written, Hor juxta 
Mofera , Hor near Mofera •, for it is but one root 
of a mountain, divided into divers tops, as Sinai 
and Horeb are: whereof the weft part Mofes calleth 
Mofera, and the eaft part Horeb. By the weft part 
Mofes incamped, as he pafs’d towards the Red lea, 
on his left hand ; by the eaft part, as he went back 
again northwards towards Moab : as in the defcrip- 
tion of Mofes's, pallage thro’ Arabia , the reader may 
perceive. 

Now it was from Cades , before they came to 
Hor, becaule Hor belonged to Edom , that Mofes 
fent meflengers to the prince of Idumea , praying 
him that he might pals with the people of Ifrael 
thro’ his territory into the land of Canaan, which 
bordered it. For it was the neareft way of all other 
from the city of Kadejb , where Mofes then incamp¬ 
ed ; whereas otherwife taking his journey by the 
rivers of Zared , Arnon , and Jordan , he might have 
run into many hazards in the pallage of thole rivers, 
the far way about, and the many powerful kings, 
which commanded in thofe regions. Now the bet¬ 
ter to perfuade the prince of Idumea hereunto, Mo¬ 
fes remembred him, that he was of the fame race 
and family with Ifrael: calling him by the name ol 
brother, becaufe both the Edomites and lfraelites 
were the fons of one father, to wit, Ifaac •, infer¬ 
ring thereby, that he had more reafon to favour 
and refpeCl them, than he had to afllft the Canaa- 
nites ; againft whom Efau his anceftor had made 
war, and driven out the Horites (who were of their 
ancient races defccnded of Cbam) out of the region 
of Seir, calling it by his own name Edom , or Edu- 
mea. He alfo making a lhort repetition of God’s 
bleffings bellowed on them, and of his purpofes and 
promifes, allured Edom , or the king thereof, that 
he would no way offend his people, or wafte his 
country •, but that he would reftrain his army with¬ 
in the bounds of the common and king’s high¬ 
ways, paying money for whatfoevcr he ufed, yea, 
even for the water, which themfelves or their cattle 
Ihould drink. For b Mofes was commanded by God 
not to provoke the children of Efau. But the king 
of Edumea knowing the ftrength of his own coun¬ 
try! the fame being near Canaan , rampard with 
high and lharp mountains : and withal fufpeCting, 
as a natural wife man, that 600000 ftrangers being 
once entred his country, it would reft in their wills 
110 give him law, refolvedly e refufed them pallage,. 


and delivered thisanfwer to the meflengers: That, 
a if they attempted to enter that way, he would take 
them for enemies, and refill them by all poflible 
means. And not knowing whether fuch a denial 
might fatisfy or exafperate, he gathered the ftrength 
of his country together, and Ihewed himfelf prepa¬ 
red to defend their paffage. For it is written: Then 
Edom came out againft him (to wit, Mofes) with 
much people , and with a mighty power. Whereup¬ 
on Mofes confidering, that the end of this enterprife 
was not the conquelt of Seir or Edumea , and that 
the land promifed was that of Canaan: like unto 
himfelf, who was of a natural underftanding the 
greateft of any man, and the skilfulleft man of war 
that the world lad, he refufed to adventure the ar¬ 
my of Ifrael againft a nation, which, being over¬ 
come, gave but a paffage to invade others *, and 
which by reafon of the feat of their mountainous 
country, could not but have endangered, or (at leaft) 
gready enfeebled the ftrength of Ijrael , and rendred 
them lefs able, if not altogether powerlefs, to have 
conquered the reft. 

Sect. VI. 

Of their comparing Idumea and travelling to Arnon> 
the border of Moab. 

H E therefore leaving the way of Idumea , turned 
himfelf towards the eaft, and marched towards 
the delarts of Moab. Which when Arad king ol 
the Canaamtes underftood, and that Mofes had 
blanched the way of Edumea ; and knowing that it 
was Canaan , and not Edom which Ifrael aimed at, 
he thought it fafell, rather to find his enemies in 
his neighbour’s country, than to be found by them 
in his own : which he might have done with a far 
greater hope of viClory, had Mofes been inforc’d' 
firft to have made his way by the fword thro’ Idu¬ 
mea , and thereby, tho’ victorious, greatly have 
leflened his ’ numbers. But altho’ it fell out other- 
wife than Arad hoped for, yet being refolved to 
make trial what courage the lfraelites brought 
with them out of Egypt , before they came nearer 
his own home, leading the ftrength of his nation to 
the edge of the de fart, he fet upon fome part of the 
army i which, for the multitude, occupied a great 
fpace, and for the many herds of cattle that they 
drave with diem, could not incamp fo near toge- 
dier, but that fome quarter or other was evermore 
fubjeCl to furprife. By which advantage, and in that 
his attempts were then perchance unexpected, he 
flew fome few of the lfraelites , and carried with 
him many prifoners. 

Now it is very probable, diat it was this Canaa - 
nite , or his predeceffor, which joined his forces with 
the Amalekites , and gave an e overthrow to thofe mu¬ 
tinous lfraelites , which without direction from 
God by Mofes would have entred Canaan from Ca¬ 
desbarne. For it feemeth that the greateft number 
of that army were of the Canaanites , becaufe in the 
firft of Deut. 44. the Amorites are named alone 
without the Amalekites , and are faid to have beaten 
the lfraelites at that time. And this Arad, if he 
were the fame that had a victory over Ifrael near 
Cadesbarne , or if it were his predeceffor that then 
prevailed, this man finding that Mofes was returned 
from the Red fea, and in his way towards Canaan, 
and that the fouth part of Canaan was firft to be inva¬ 
ded, and in danger of being conquered, not knowing 
of Mofes's purpofe to compafs Moab , determined 
while he was yet in the defart to try the quarrel. And 
whereas it followeth in the 3d verfe of the xiith chap¬ 
ter of Numbers , that the lfraelites utterly deftroy’d 
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the Canaanites and their cities, they are much mil- 
taken that think, that this deftru&ion was prefent- 
ly performed by the Ifraelites. But it is to be un- 
derftood, to have been done in the future, to wit, 
in the time of JoJhua. For had Mofes at that time 
cntred Canaan in the purfuit of Arad., he would not 
have fallen back again into the defarts of Zin and 
Moad, and have fetched a wearifome and needlefs 
compafs, by the rivers of Zared and Arnon. 

Neither is their conjecture to be valued at any 
thing, which affirm, that Arad did not inhabit any 
part of Canaan it felf, but that his territory lay 
without it, and near the mountain Hor. For Her 
and Zin Cades were the fouth borders of Edom, and 
not of Canaan. And it was in the fouth of the land 
of* Canaan that Arad dwelt: which fouth part of 
Canaan was the north part of Edom. 

Again, Hormd (for fo far the Ifraelites after their 
viftoty purfued the Canaanites) is featcd in the fouth 
o (Judea. There is alfo a city of that name in Si¬ 
meon. But there is no fuch place to the fouth of 
Edom. And were there no other argument, but 
the mutiny which followed prefently after the repeti¬ 
tion of this victory, it were enough to prove, 
that the fame was obtained in the future, and in 
Jofhua's time, and not at the inftant of AracTs af- 
fault. For had the Ifraelites at this time fack’d the 
cities of Arad, they would not the next day have 
complained for want of water and bread. For where 
there arc great cities, there is alfo water and bread. 
But it was in the time of JoJbaa , that the Ifraelites 
took their revenge, and after they had pals’d Jor¬ 
dan : Jojbua then governing them ; who in the xiith 
chapter and 14th verfe, nameth this Arad by the 
name of his city fo called v and with him the king 
of Ilortna: to which place the Ifraelites purfued 
the Canaanites. And he nameth them amongft thole 
kings, which he vanquifhed and put to death. 

Now after diis afiaulc and furprife by Arad, Mo- 
fts finding (hat all entrance on that fide was defend¬ 
ed, he led the people eaftward to compafs Idumea 
and the Dead lea, and to make his entrance by 
Arnon and the plains of Moab , at that time in the 
pofieffion of the Amorites. But chfe Ifraelites , to 
whom die very name of a defart was terrible, began 
again to rebel againft their leader; dll God by a 
multitude of fiery ferpents (that is, by the biting of 
ferpents, whofe venom inflamed them, and burnt 
them as fire) made them know their error, and af¬ 
terwards, according to his plentiful grace, cured 
them again by their beholding an ardficial ferpent, 
by his commandment fet up. 

From the mount Hor, Mofes leaving the ordina¬ 
ry way, which IrecK between the Red lea and Ctale- 
fjria , incampcd at Z&lmora : and thence he remov¬ 
ed to Pbunon, where he ereCted the brazen ferpent; 
making thefe journies by the edge of Edumea, but 
without it. For Pbunon was (bmedme a principal 
city of the Edomites. Now where it is written in 
Numbers xxi. 4. ‘that front mount Hor , they de¬ 
parted by the way of the Red fea, which grieved the 
people, it was ftot thereby meant that the Ifraelites 
turned back towards the Red fca ; neither did they 
march (according to F on feed) per viam, qua babtt a 
latere mare rubrum, by the way tlut fxled the Red 
fta; but indeed they crofs’d, and went athwart the 
common way from Galaad, 7 'racbonttis, and the 
countries of Moab to the Red fea, that is, to E- 
fton-gaber \ Eloth and Midiun : which way, as it 
lav north and fouth, fo Ifrael, to flrnn the border of 
Edom, and to take the utmoft eaft part of Moab, 
crofs’d the common way towards the eaft, and then' 
they turned again towards the north, as before. 

From Pbunon he went to Obotb *, where they en- 


tred the territory of Moab , adjoining to the land 
of Suph, a country bordering on the Deed fea-, and 
from thence to Abarim, the 38th manfion, that is, 
where the mountains fo called take beginning, and 
are as yet but fmall moutains of hills, on the eaft 
border of Moab j from whence they recovered Dt- 
bon Gad, or the river of Zared, which rifeth in the 
mountains of Arabia, and runneth towards the Dai 
fea, not far from Petra the metropolis thereof, be¬ 
ing the 39th ftation. And having pafs’d that river, 
they lodged at Dibon Gad, and from thence they 
kept the way to Diblathaim, one of the cities of 
Moab v which Jeremy (chap, xlviii. vcr. 22.) calleth 
the Houfe of Diblathaim, the fame which after¬ 
wards was deftroy’d among the reft by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. From thence they came to the river of Ar¬ 
non, and incamped in the mountains of Abarim: 
tho’ in Numbers xxii. Mofes doth not remember 
Flelmondiblathaim, but fpeaketh of his remove from 
the river of Zared, immediately to the other fideof 
Arnon \ calling Arnon the border of Moab, between 
them and the Amorites : fpeaking, as he found the 
ftate of the country at that time. For Arnon was 
not anciently the border of Moab, but was lately 
conquered from the Moabites, by Sebon, king of 
the Amorites: even from the predeceflor of Balac- 
Peor then reigning. From Diblathaim, Mofu fent 
meflengers to Sehon king of the Amorites, to define 
a paflage thro’ his country: which tho’ he knew 
would be denied him, yet he defired to give a real'on 
to the neighbour nations, of die war he undertook. 
And tho’ Edom had refilled him as Sebon did, yet 
he had no warrant from God to enforce him. Mo¬ 
fes alfo in fending meflengers to Sebon obfefved the 
fame precept, which he left to his pofterity, and 
fucceflors, for a law of the war, namely in Dent. 
Xx. 10. in thefe words, When tboucofnejl near un¬ 
to a city to fight againft it , thou, jbalt offer it peace, 
which if it do accept of and open unto thee, then kt 
all the people found therein be tributaries unto thee, 
and ferve thee \ but if it tefufe, fiC- tbou jbalt futile 
all the males thereof with the edge of the fword. 
Which ordinance all commanders of armies have 
obferved to this day, or ought to have done. 

Sect. VII. 

Of the book of the battles of the Lord, mentioned in 
this Jlory, and of other books mentioned injirip- 
ture which are loft. 

\T O W concerning the war between Ifrael and 
1^1 Sehon, Mofes feemeth to refer a great part of 
this ftory to that book, entitled, 6 Liber belief nm Do¬ 
mini ; The book of God’s battles; and therefore 
pafleth over many encounters, and other things me¬ 
morable, with greater brevity in this place. His 
words after the Geneva translation are thefe: there¬ 
fore it fball be fpoken in the book of the battles of tbi 
Lord, what things be did in the Red fea, and in 
the rivers of Arnon. The Vulgar copy differed! 
not in fcnfe from this: but the Greek Stptuagint va* 
ry. For the Greek writes it to this effaft, * For 
thus it is faid in the book: the war of the Lord 
bath burnt (or inflamed) Zotb, and the brooks of 
Arnon. Junius, for the Red fea, which is in the Ge¬ 
nevan, and Vulgar edition, names the region of 
d Suph, a country bordering the Dead fea toward* 
the eaft, as he conje&ureth. The text he readeth 
thus. Idcirco diet folet in recenftont bellorutu Jtbrae, 
contra Vabebum in regime Suph: 6? tontia flumma, 
fteenma Arnon is ; Therefore it is fpoken in repeal¬ 
ing of the battles of Jehovah, againft Vabtb in the 
country of Suph : and againft the rivers, the rivers 
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of Amen. In which words he underfhnds, th.it 
amor.gft the wars which the Lord difpofed for die 
good of the ‘ Israelites, there was in tliofe times a 
famous memory in the moudt of moll men, con¬ 
cerning the war of Sebon againft Vabeb die king of 
die Moabites , and of his winning the conntry near 
Amort, out of the pofleflion of the Moabites . For 
this Vabeb was the immediate prcdeceflor of Bahc, 
who lived with Mofes : thougli it be written that this 
ILilac was the fon of Zipper, and not of Vabeb. 
For it feems (as it is plain in the fucceflion of the 
b Edomites) that thefe kingdoms were elective and 
not fucccflive. And as "Junius in this tranllation 
undcrllandcth no fpecial book of the batdes of the 
Lord; fo others, as Vatablus in his annotations, 
doubt whedicr in this place any fpccial book be 
meant; and if any ; whether it be not a prediction 
of wars in future ages, to be waged in thefe places, 
and to be written in the book of Judges. Siracides, 
cap. xlvi. tells us plainly, that diofe battles of 
the Lord were fought by Jofjua. JVbo was there 
(faith he) before him like to him ? for be fought the 
battles of the Lord. But feeing the hiftories of 
the feripnire elfewhcrc often pal's over matters of 
great weight in few words, referring the reader to 
other books, written of the fame matter at large : 
therefore it feemeth probable, that fuch a book 
as this there w as ; wherein the feveral victories by 
Ifrael obtained, and alfo victories of other kings, 
making way for the good of the Ifraelites , were 
particularly and largely written. And that the fame 
lhould now be wanting, it is not ftrange, feeing fo 
many other volumes, filled with divine difeourfe, 
have perifhed in the long race of time, or have 
been deftroy’d by the ignorant and malicious hea¬ 
then magiftrate. For the books of Henoch , how- 
foever they have been in later ages corrupted, and 
therefore now fufpe&ed, are remembred in an epif- 
tlcof Thaddreus, and cited by Origen mpi <xp%& r> and 
by Tertullian. 

That work alfo of the patriarch Abraham, of 
formation, which others bellow on Rabbi Achiba, 
is no where found. The books remembred by 
JoJlua, chap. x. ver. 13. and in the 2d of Samuel, 
chap. i. ver. 18. called the Book of Jafher, or 
Juforum, is alfo loft ; wherein the ftay of the fun 
and moon in the midft of the heavens is record¬ 
ed, and how they flood ftill, till Ifrael had aven¬ 
ged themfelves of their enemies; out of which alfo 
David took the precept of teaching the children 
of Juda, to exercile their bows againft their ene¬ 
mies. 

Some think this to be the book of eternal pre- 
deftination, in which the juft arc written, accord¬ 
ing to Pfalm xlix. 28. where it is faid. Let them 
be put out of the book of life, neither let them be 
written with the righteous. c Jerome thinks, that 
David by this book underftood thofe of Samuel, 
Rabbi Solomon, that the books of the law are there¬ 
by meant, in which the ads of the juft Abraham, 
of Ifaac, Jacob, and Mofes, are written ; others, 
that it was the book of Exodus •, others, as T'heodo- 
retus, that it was a commentary upon Jofhua by an 
unknown author. 

The book of Chozai, concerning Manaffeh, re¬ 
membred in the 2d of Chron. xxxiii. 18, 19. Of 
diisbook, alfo loft, d Jerome conceives that the pro¬ 
phet Ifaiah was the author. 

The fame mifchance came as well to the fto- 
ry of Solomon , written by Ahia Silonites, who 
met with Jeroboam, and foretold him of his ob¬ 
taining the kingdom of Ifrael from the fon of Solo¬ 
mon ; as to the books of Nathan the prophet, and 
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to thofe of Jeedo and Seer, remembred in the 2d 
of Chron. ix. 29. with thefe have the books of She- 
maiah and of Id do, remembred in the 2d of Chron. 
xii. 15. perilhed ; and that of Jehu the fon of 
lhnani, of the ads of Jehtfapbat, cited in the 2d 
of Chron. xx. 34. Alfo that book of Solomon, 
which the Hebrews write Hafcirim, of 5000 verfes, 
of which that part called Canticum Canticorum on¬ 
ly remaineth, 1 Kings iv. 32. and with this divers 
others of Solomon' % works have perifhed, as his book 
of the natures of trees, plants, beads, fifties, &c. 
1 Kings iv. 33. with the reft remembred by Origen, 
Jofephus , Jerome, Ccdrenus, Ciccus Afculanus, Pi- 
cus Mirandula , and others. 

Of thefe and other books many were confumed 
with the fame fire, wherewith Nebuchadnezzar burnt 
the temple of Jerufalem. But let us return thither 
where we left. 

Sect. VIII: 

Of Mofes’j [paring the ijfue of Lot: and of the gi¬ 
ants of thofe parts : and of Sehon and Og. 

W HEN Mofes had paft Arnon, he incamped 
on the other fide thereof at Abarim, oppo- 
fite to the city of Nebo, leaving the city of Midian 
on his left hand, and attempting nothing upon the 
Moabites on that fide. For Moab did at this time in¬ 
habit on the fouth fide of Arnon, having loft all his 
ancient and belt territory, which was now in the 
pofleflion of Sehon the Amorite. For e Mofes was 
commanded by God not to moled Moab, neither to 

{ irovoke them to battel, God having given that 
and to the children of Lot > the feme which was an¬ 
ciently poflefs’d by the Emims, who were men of 
great ftature, and comparable to thofe giants called 
Anakims, or the fons of Anac. 

God alfo commanded Mofes to fpare the Ammo¬ 
nites, becaufe they likewife were defeended of Lot .‘ 
who had expelled from thence thofe giants, which 
the Ammonites called Zamzummims. For it feem¬ 
eth that all that part, efpecially to the eaft of Jor¬ 
dan, even to die defart of Arabia, as well on the 
weft, as on the eaft fide of the mountains of Gi¬ 
lead, was inhabited by giants. And in the plan¬ 
tation of the land promifed, the Ifraelites did not 
at any time pafs thofe mountains to the eaft o fBa- 
fan, but left their country to them, as in the de- 
feription following is made manifeft. We find 
alfo, that as there were many giants both before 
and after the flood: fo thefe nations, which ancient¬ 
ly inhabited both the border of Canaan , and the land 
it felf, had among them many families of giant¬ 
like men. For the Anakims dwelt in Hebron , which 
fometimes was called the city of Arbah, which Ar- 
bah in * Jofiua is called the father of the Anakims i 
and the greateft man of the Anakims. There had 
alfo been giants in die land of the Moabites , called 
Emims : and their chief city was Arocr or Ar, near 
the river of Arnon. To the giants of the Repbaims, 
the Ammonites gave the name of Zamzummims *, 
which were of the fame ancient Canaanites : and 
their chief city was Rabba, afterwards Philadelphia. 
They were alfo called Zuzims, which is as much to 
fey, a sViri robufli , horrendique gigantes\ Strong 
men, and fearful giants, who inhabited other cities 
of Ham, or Horn, in the fame province, and not 
far to the north of Aroer. 

Now Mofes having pafs’d Arnon , and being in- 
camped at Abarim 1 and having (as before) lent 
to Sehon , as he had done to Edom, to pray a paf- 
fage through his country, was denied it. For 
Sehon being made proud by his former conqueft up- 
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on Vtheb the Moabite , which nation the Amorites 
efteemed but as ftrangers and ufurpers (themfelves 
being of the Tons of Canaan , and die Moabites of 
Lot) refufed to grant Ifrael any entrance that way ; 
and withal prepared to encounter Mofes with as 
much fpeed as he could, bccaufe Mofes incamped 
in the country of his new conquefts, to wit, die 
plains of Moab , the 42d and laft manfion: which 
Mofes wafted with the multitude of his people and 
cattle. Towards him therefore hafting himfelf, 
they encountred each other at Jakaz : where Sebon 
with his children and people were broken and dif- 
comtitcd: and the victory fo purfued by Mofes , 
as few or none of the Amorites efcaped. He alio 
ilaughtered all the women and children of the A- 
morites , which he found in Eff'ebon , and all the 
other cities, villages, or fields ; they being of the 
race of Canaan , as thofe of Bafan alfo were: and 
deicended of Emoreus or Amoreus: lor 1 Mofes cal- 
leth the Bafanites alfo Amorites. And altho* Ifrael 
might now have taken a ready way and paflage 
into Judea, being at this time, and after this victo¬ 
ry, at the banks of Jordan : yet he knew it to be pe¬ 
rilous to leave fo great a part of that nation of 
the Amorites on his back, as inhabited all the re¬ 
gion of Bafan or Traconitis: and therefore he led 
on his army to invade Og, a perfon of exceeding 
ftrength and ftature, and the only man of mark 
remaining of the ancient giants of thofe parts, and 
who at that time had 60 cities walled and defenced: 
lying between the mountain of Herman (which 
mountain, faith Mofes , the Sidonians call Shirion , 
and the Amorites Sbenir) and the river of Jordan. 
And it befell unto the king of Bafan (who attend¬ 
ed Mofes's 'coming at Edrei ) as it did unto Sibon : 
for he and his fons perifhed, and all his cities were 
taken and poflefled. After this, Mofes withdraw¬ 
ing himfelf back again to the mountains of Abarim, 
left the profecution of that war unto Jair the fon of 
Manajfeh : who conquering the eaft parts of Bafan , 
to wit, the kingdom of Argob , even unto the nati¬ 
ons of the Geffuri and Machati, 60 walled cities : 
called the fame after his own name Havotb Jair: of 
all which conquefts afterwards the half tribe of Ma¬ 
najfeb poflefs’d the north part as far as Edrei , but 
the eaft part that belonged to Sibon the Amorite , with 
the mountains of Gilead adjoining, was given to 
Ruben and unto Gad. 

Sect. IX. 

Of the troubles about the Midianites, and of Mofes’r 
death. 

A Fter thefe victories, and while Ifrael fojour- 
ned in the valley of Moab , the Midianites 
and Moabites (over both which nations it feemeth 
that Balac king of the Moabites then commanded 
in chief) fought, according to the advice of Ba¬ 
laam, both by alluring the Hebrews to the love of 
their daughters, and by perfuading them to honour 
and ferve their idols, to divide them both in love 
and religion among themfelves: thereby the better 
both to defend their own intereft againft them, as 
alfo to beat them out of Moab , and the countries 
adjoining. The Ifraelites , as they had ever been 
inclined, fo were they now eafily perfuaded to thele 
evil courfes, and thereby drew on themfelves the 
plague of peftilence, whereof there perilhed b 24000 
per Ions: befides which punilhmentof God the molt 
of the offenders among the Hebrews, were by his 
commandment put to the fword, or other violent 
deaths: after this, when that Pbineas the fon of Ele¬ 
azar had pierced die bodies of Zimri, a prince of 


the Simeonites, together with Cosbi, a daughter of 
one of the chief ot the Midianites, the plague ceafed, 
and God’s wrath was appeafed. For fuch was the 
love and kindnefs of his all-powerfulnefs, refpedting 
the ardent zeal of Pbineas in profecuting of Zimri 
(who being a chief among the Hebrews became an 
idolater) as he forgave the reft of Ifrael, and ftay’d 
his hand lor his fake. 

In this valley it was that Mofes caufed the peo¬ 
ple to be numbred the third time: and there re¬ 
mained of able men fit to bear arms ‘601730, of 
which at his laft enterprife, he appointed 12000 to 
be chofen out, to invade the cities of Midian , who, 
together widi the Moabites, pradlifed with Balaam to 
curfe Ifrael: and after that fought to allure them 
(as before remembred) from the worlhip of the true 
God, to the fervice of Betb-Peor: and to the reft 
of their barbarous idolatry. Over which compa¬ 
nies of 12000 Mofes gave the charge to Pbineas, 
the fon of Eleazar the high prieft: who flew the 
five princes of the d Midianites, which were, or had 
lately been, the vafials of Sebon, as appeareth by 
e JoJhua. Thefe five princes of the Midianites (lain 
by Eleazar, were at that time but the vaflals of { Se¬ 
bon the Amorite , to wit, Evi, Rekem, Zur , Hur, 
and Rcba the dukes of Sebon , faith Jofloua. He 
flew alfo all the men, male children, and women: 
faving fuch as had not yet ufed the company of men, 
but thofe they faved and difpers’d them among the 
children of Ifrael to ferve them. 

And S Mofes having now lived 120 years, ma¬ 
king both his own weaknefs of body known to the 
people, and his inability to travel : and alfo that 
he was forewarned of his end by the fpirit of God: 
from whom he received a new commandment to af- 
cend the mountains of Abarim, and thereon to ren¬ 
der up his life: he haftned to fettle the government 
in Jofjua : whom he perfuaded with molt lively ar¬ 
guments to profecute the conqueft begun, alluring 
him of God’s favour and afiittance therein. And 
lo having fpent thefe his latter days after the con¬ 
queft of Og and Sebon , kings of the Amorites, in 
the repetition and expofition of the law (or an ite¬ 
ration of the law, according to h St. Augufline) ufing 
both arguments, prayers, and threats unto the peo¬ 
ple: which he often repeated unto them*, thereby 
to confirm them in knowledge, love, fear, and fer¬ 
vice, of the all-powerful God: he*blefled the 
twelve tribes, that of Simeon excepted, with feveral 
and mod comfortable bleflings : praifing the great- 
nefs and goodnefs of him, unto whom in his prayers 
he commended them: he alfo commanded the priefts 
to lay up the book of the law, by the fide of the ark 
of God: the laft that he indited was that propheti¬ 
cal fong, beginning, k Hearken ye heavens and I 
will fpeak, and let the earth hear the words of my 
mouth : and being called by God from the labours 
and forrows of this life, unto that reft which never 
afterwards hath difquiet, he was buried in the land 
of 1 Moab, over againft Betb-Peor : but no man 
knoweth of his fepulchre to this day, which hap¬ 
pened in the year of the world 2554. 

Sect. X. 

Obfervations out of the jlory of Mofes, bow God dif- 
pofeth both the fmallefl occafions, and the greatejl 
reftjlances , to the efftiling of his purpofe. 

N OW let us a little, for inftruttion, look 
back to the occafions of fundry of the great 
events, which have been mentioned in this ftory 
of the life of Mofes, for (excepting God’s miracles, 
his promife, and fore-choice of this people) he 
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wrought in all things elfe by the medium of mens 
affeftions, and natural appetites. And fo we fhall 
find, that the fear which Pharaoh had of the increafe 
of the Hebrews , multiplied by God to exceeding 
great numbers, was the next natural caufe of the 
forrows and lofs, which befel himfelf, and the £- 
gvptian nation: which numbers when he fought, 
by cruel and ungodly policies, to cut off and lcllen, 
as when he commanded all the male children of the 
Hebrews to be (lain, God (whofe providence can¬ 
not be refilled, nor his purpofes prevented by all 
the foolifh and favage craft of mortal men) moved 
companion in the heart of Pharaoh'% own daughter, 
to preferve that child, which afterwards became 
the mod wife, and of all men the mod gentle 
and mild, the mod excellently learned in all di¬ 
vine and human knowledge, to be the conductor 
and deliverer of his opprefled brethren, and the 
overthrow of Pharaoh , and all the flower of his 
nation even then, when he fought by the drength 
of his men of war, of his horfe and chariots, to 
tread them under, and bury them in the dud. The 
grief which Mofes conceived of the injuries, and 
of the violence offered to one of the Hebrews in his 
own prefence, moved him to take revenge of the 
Egyptian that offered it: the ingratitude of one 
of his own nation, by threatning him to difeover 
the (laughter of the Egyptian, moved him to fly 
into Midian: the contention between the (hep- 
herds of that place, and Jethro's daughters, made 
him known to their father: who not only enter¬ 
tained him, but married him to one of thofe 
fiders : and, in that folitary life of keeping of his 
father-in-law’s (heep, far from the prefs of the 
world, contenting himfelf (tho* bred as a king’s 
fon) with the lot of a poor herdfman, God found 
him out in that delart, wherein he fird fuffered 
him to live many years, the better to know the 
ways and paflages thro’ which he purpofed that 
he fhould conduft his people toward the land 
promifed: and therein appearing unto him, he 
made him know his will and divine pleafure for 
his return into Egypt. The like may be faid of 
all things elfe, which Mofes afterwards by God’s 
direction performed in the dory of Ifrael before 
' remembred. There is not therefore the fmalled 
accident, which may feem unto men as falling out 
by chance, and of no confequence: but that the 
fame is caufed by God to effeft fomewhat elfe by ; 
yea, and oftentimes to effeft things of the greated 
worldly importance, either prefendy, or in many 
years after, when the occafions are either not con- 
fidered, or forgotten. 


CHAP. VI. 

Of the nations with whom the Ifraelites had 
dealing after their coming out of Egypt; 
and of the men of renown in other na¬ 
tions, about the times of Moles and Jo- 
fhua, with the fum of the hijtory of Jo- 
flnia. 

S E C T. I. 

How the nations , with whom the Ifraelites were to 
have war, were divers ways, as it were, prepared 
to be their enemies. 

I N like manner if we look to the quality of 
the nations, with whom the Ifraelites, after 
their coming out of Egypt, had to do, either 
i n the wildcrnels, or afterwards : we (hall find 


them long before-hand, by the difpofing provi¬ 
dence of God, as it were prepared for enmity: 
partly in refped that they were mod of them ot the 
iflue of Canaan, or at lead of Ham : and the red 
(as the Edomites, Moabites, Ammonites, and If 
maelites) were mingled with them by mutual mar¬ 
riages : whereas the Ifraelites dill continued dran- 
gers, and feparate from them : and fo partly in this 
refpeft, and partly by ancient injuries or enmities, 
and partly by reafon of diverfity in religion, were 
thele nations, as it were, prepared to be enemies to 
the Ifraelites, and fo to ferve for fuch purpofes as 
God had referved them for. To make thefe things 
more manileft, we mud underdand, that this part 
oi Syria, bounded by the mountains of Libanus, 
and Zidon on the north, by the fame mountains con¬ 
tinued as far as the fprings of Arnon on the ead: 
by the way of Egypt, and the Red fea on the louth, 
and by the Mediterranean lea on the wed : was in¬ 
habited and peopled by two nations, the one fpring- 
ing from the Ions of Cham, the other from Scm : 
but thofe of Sem, were but as drangers therein lor a 
long time, and came thither in efieft but with * one 
family, to wit, that of Abraham , and a few of his 
kindred. The other for the greated part were the 
Canaanitcs, the ancient lords and pofleflors of thofe 
territories, by procefs of time divided into fevc- 
ral families and names: whereof fome of them were 
of eminent dature and drength, as the Anakims, 
Zamzummims, or Zuzei, Emims, Horites, and o- 
thers. Thefe (as men mod valiant and able com¬ 
monly do) did inhabit the utter borders and 
mountains of their countries : the red were the 
Zidonians, Jebufites, Amorites, Hevites, Hetites, and 
others, who took name after the fons of Canaan , and 
after whom the country in general was dill called. 

As for the Hebrews which defeended of Sbem 
by Abraham , they were of another family, and 
drangers in that countij : efpecially the IJraelites, 
and this was fome caule why the Canaanites did 
not afteft them, or endure them : no more than 
the Pbiliftines did, who defeended alfo of Cham 
by Mizraim. For tho’ Abraham himfelf being 
a dranger was highly elleemcd and honoured 
among them, efpecially by die Amorites inhabit¬ 
ing die wed part of Jordan : yet now even they 
which defeended from Abraham , or from his kin¬ 
dred, abode and multiplied in thofe parts, were 
alienated in a ff eft ions from the Ifraelites : as hold¬ 
ing them drangers and intruders : b making more 
account of their alliance with the Canaanites , and 
the red of the iflue of Cham , with whom diey 
daily contrafted affinity : than of their old pedi¬ 
gree from Abraham. 

True it is, that thefe nations defeended of c Abra¬ 
ham , or of his kindred, who had linked them- 
felves and matched with the Canaanites and others, 
had fo far poflefled themfelves of the borders of 
thofe regions, as they began to be equal in drength 
to the bordering Canaanites, if not luperiour. For 
of Lot came thofe two great families of die Mo¬ 
abites, and Ammonites : of Efau the Idumeans : of 
Madian the Madianites : of Ifmael, the elded fon 
of Abraham , came the Ifmaelites, with whom are 
joined, as of the fame nation, the Amalekites, whom 
tho’ the more common opinion thinketh to have 
been a tribe of Edom , becaufe Efau had a grand¬ 
child of that name, yet manifed reafon convinced! 
it to have been otherwife. For the Ifraelites were 
forbidden to provoke the d Edomites , or do them 
any wrong, whereas contrariwile Amalek was cur- 
fed, and endlefs war decreed againft him : but 
hereof more elfewhere, Chap. viii. Seel. iii. Of 


* It alfo feemith that Hus, the fon (f Nachor, and Buz his brother, planted thimfehies in the eaf-Jidt of Jordan about Bafan : ’when 
the land of Hus : in which both Job dwelt, as one of the ijfue of Hus the fon 0/" Nachor, and Elihu his friend \ «u huh is called 
a Buzite. See hereafter, Chap. 10. St&. 7. * Exod. 17. 16. « Deut. 11. 5. d Deut. 11. 5. 
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x Ifmael's eldeft fon, Naboth, fprung the Arabians 
of Petr<ea, called Nabathai. Now even as Abra¬ 
ham befought God to blefs Ifmael, lb it pleafed 
him both to b promife and perform it. For of him 
thofe twelve princes came, which inhabited, in 
effedl, all that trail: of land between Havilah up¬ 
on Tygris, and Sur, which is the weft part of the 
defart of Arabia Petrcea. Yet howfoever the 
ftrength of thefe later named nations, which defen¬ 
ded from Abraham, were great yet it is not unlike¬ 
ly but that fome reafon which moved them not to 
favour the entrance of the Ifraelites into Canaan, 
was in refpedt of fear: becaufe all princes and ftates 
do not willingly permit any ftranger or powerful 
nation to enter their territories. Wherefore, tho’ 
all thefe families before named, were not fo united, 
in and among themfclves, but that they had their 
jealoufies of each other, and contended for domi¬ 
nion •, yet fearing a third more ftrong than them- 
felves, whether they flood a-part, or united, they 
were taught by die care of their own prefervation, 
to join themfclves together againft Ifrael •, tho’ they 
did it nothing fo malicioufly and refolvedly as the 
Canaanites did. For die Idumeans only denied the 
Hebrews a paflage: which the Moabites durft not 
deny: becaufe their country lay more open; and 
becaufe themfelves had lately been beaten out of 
die richeft part of their dominions, by the Amo- 
rites: and as for the Ammonites their country lay 
altogether out of the way, and the ftrength of Se- 
kon and Og, kings of the Amorites, was interjacent: 
and befides that, the c border of the Ammonites was 
ftrong by reafon of the mountains which divided 
it from Bafan. Again, that which moved the 
Moabites in their own reafon not much to inter¬ 
rupt Ifrael, in theconqueft of Sehon the Amorite, 
and of Og his confederate : was, that die Moabites 
might hope after fuch time as die Amorites were 
beaten by Mofcs, diat diemfelvcs might recover 
again their own inheritance: to wit, the valleys 
and plains lying between the mountains of Arabia 
and Jordan: but as foon as Sehon was flain, and 
that the king of Moab, Balac, perceived that Mo¬ 
fcs allotted that valley to the tribes of Gad and 
Reuben, he began to praftife with Balaam againft 
Ifrael, and by the daughters of Midian, as afore- 
faid, to allure them to idolatry. And thus at 
length the Moabites by fpecial occafion were more 
and more ftirred up to enmities againft Ifrael. And 
as tor divers of die reft that were defeended from 
Abraham's kindred, we may note, how in the be¬ 
ginning, between the authors of their pedigrees, 
God permitted fome enmity to be as it were pre- 
fages of future quarrels, which in the pofterity 
might be the eafier incenfed by the memory of 
old grudges : and withal by fome difdain from 
the elder in nature to the younger. For the IJh- 
maelites being defeended from the eldeft fon of 
Abraham, and the Edomites from the eldeft fon 
of Ifaac, Jacob being but a fecond fon of a fecond 
brother, thofe princes which were defeended of die 
elder houfes, being natural men, might fcorn to 
give place, much lefs to fubjett themfelves to their 
inferiours, as they took it •, and for a more ag¬ 
gravation, die iflues of Efau, princes of Idumea, 
might keep in record, d that their parent was 
bought out of his birth-right by Jacob's taking his 
advantage, and that he was e deceived of his father’s 
blefling alio by him ; and that f Jacob after recon¬ 
ciliation came not unto him, as he promifed, unto 
Seir, or Idumea. 

So alfo in the pofterity of Ifbmael, it might re¬ 
main as a feed, or pretence of enmity, that their 
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forefather was by the inftigation of Sarah call out 
into the defart, with his mother Hagar j and had 
therein perifhed, but that it pleafed God by his 
angel to relieve them. If,mad alfo had an Egyp¬ 
tian both to his mother and to his wife: and A- 
malek was alfo an Horite by his mother; which 
Hordes were of the ancient Canaanites. The Idu¬ 
means alfo, or Edomites , were by their maternal 
line defeended of the Canaanites. For tEfau took 
two wives of that nation one of them was Adah 
the daughter of Elon the Hittite, and the other A- 
holibamah the grand-child of Zibeon the Hevite, 
lord of Seir, before the fame was conquered by 
Efau, and called after his name Edom, or Edumea. 

Laftly, It appears that all thofe families of the 
lfhmaelites, Amalekites, Moabites, Ammonites, E- 
domites , &c. were in procels of time corrupted, 
and drawn from the knowledge and worftup of 
God, and became idolaters, infefled and feduced 
by the converfation of thofe people among whom 
they dwelt, and by thofe wives of the Canaanites 
which they had married: only a few of the Kenites , 
and thofe Midianites which inhabited on the edge 
of the Red fea, whereof Jethro was prieft, or prince, 
or both, worlhipped the true and everliving God. 

Sect. II. 

Of the kings of the Canaanites and Midianites, men¬ 
tioned in the ancient wars of the Ifraelites. 

O F the kings of the Canaanites, defeended 
of Cham for ( Melchizedeck may be thought to 
be of a better pedigree) we find four named by 
Mofes, and thirty one remembred by Jofbua, tho* 
few of thefe named, otherwife than. by thefe cities 
over which they commanded; to which each of 
them had a fmall territory adjoining, and no o- 
ther dominion. Thefe Canaanites in a general con- 
fideration are to be underftood for all thofe nations 
defeended of Cham by Canaan, as the Hittites, Je- 
bufites, Amorites, Gergefites, Hevites, &c. and fo 
here we underftand this name in fpeaking of the 
kings of the Canaanites: and fo alfo we call the 
country of their habitation, the holy land, or the 
land of promife: for God hath appointed that the 
feven principal families fhould be rooted out: and 
that his own people fhould inherit their lands and 
cities. But if we confider of the name and nation 
in particular, then is their proper habitation bound¬ 
ed by Jordan on the eaft, and by the Mediterranean 
fea on the weft : in which narrow country, and in 
the choiceft places thereof, thofe Canaanites which 
held their paternal name, chiefly inhabited. 

The firft kings of thefe nations, named in the 
feriptures, was h Hamor , or Hcmcr, of the Hevites, 
whom Simeon and Levi flew, together with his 
fon Sichem, in revenge of their filler's ravifhment. 

Arad was the fecond king which the feriptures 
have remembred, who had that part of Canaan to¬ 
wards the fouth, neighbouring Edom and the dead 
fea *, the fame which furprized Ifrael, as they en¬ 
camped in the * wildernefs in the edge of Idumea. 

The third named, was Sehon king of Effebon, 
who before Mofes' s arrival had beaten the Moa¬ 
bites out of the weft part of Arabia Pctrcea, or No- 
batbea, and thruft them over k Arnon into the dc- 
farts, the fame whom Mofes overthrew in the 
plains of Moab v at which time he took Effebon, 
and all the cities of the Amorites. 

Prefently after which viftory, 1 Og was alfo flain 
by Ifrael, who commanded the north part of that 
valley between the mountains Traconi, or Galaad, 
and Jordan, who was alfo a king of the m Amorites. 
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The fifth was Adonizedek, king of the Jebufites, 
and of Jerufalem , with whom JoJbua nameth four 
other kings. 

Hobam king of Hebron. 

. Piram king of Jarmutb. 

Japia king of Lacbis, and 

Deber king of Eglon v who were all *Amorites, 
overthrown in battle, and hanged by JoJbua. After 
tliis overthrow, Jojhua nameth Jabin king of Ha¬ 
zor , and 

Jobab king of Madon ; whom he alfo flaughter- 
ed, and took his cities : and this Jabin feemed to 
have fome dominion over the reft, for it is faid in 
the text, b For Hazor before time was the bead of 
all tbofe kingdoms. 

After thele Adonibezek that notorious tyrant is 
named •, who confefled that he had cut off the 
thumbs of the hands and feet of fcventy kings, in¬ 
forcing them to gather crumbs under his table: 
who, after c Juda and Simeon had ufed the fame exe¬ 
cution upon himfelf, acknowledged it to be a juft 
revenge of God: this king was carried to Jerufa¬ 
lem, where he died. 

The laft king named is Jabin the fecond, who 
as it feemeth had rebuilt Ilazor , burnt by JoJbua. 
For at fuch time as he employed Sif era againft 
Ifrael, whom he oppreffed twenty years, after die 
death of Ehud, he inhabited Elazor. This Jabin, 
d Barak (encouraged by Deborah) overthrew •, and 
his captain Sifera had by Jael, the wife of t Heber 
the Kenite, a nail driven into his head while he 
flept in her tent; Jabin himfelf perifhing afterwards 
in that war. 

The Madianites had alfo their kings at times, 
but commonly mixt with the f Moabites > and they 
held a corner of land in Nabatbea , to the fouth- 
eaft of the dead fea. They defeended from Ma- 
dian, Abraham's fon by 8 Keturab. Raguel furna- 
med Getbegleus or Jetbres , faith Jofepbus , called 
Jethro in Exodus, Kenis in the firft of Judges, 
the fon of Dathan , the grand-child of Jexanis , or 
JokJham , the great grand-child of Abraham by 
h Keturab, wasprieft or prince of the Madianites by 
the Red lea, whofe daughter or niece Mofes mar¬ 
ried •, and of whom I have fpoken elfewherc more 
at large. This Jethro , if he were not the fame 
with Hobab, muft be his father : and this Hobab 
had feven daughters. He guided Mofes in the wil- 
dernefs, and became one of the Ifraelites : of him 
defeended the Kenites, fo called of his father ‘ Ro¬ 
gue l's furname, of which Kenites was Heber, which 
had peace with Jabin the fecond, even now re- 
membred. 

At fuch time as Saul invaded the Amalekites , he 
knowing the good affection of the Kenites to Ifrael, 
gave them warning to feparate themfelves: and 
yet the k Kenites had flrong feats, and lived in the 
mountains of the defarts. 

The kings of the Canaanites, and Madianites, 
ind the Amalekites , as many as I find named, were 
thefe. 

1. Hemor the Hevite of Sichem. 

2. Arad of the fouth parts. 

3. Sehon of EJfebon. 

4. Og of Bafon. 

5. Adonizedek the Jebufite, king of Jerufalem , 

6. 1 Hobam of Hebron. 

7. Piram of Jarmutb. 

8. Japia of Lacbis. 


9. Debit of Eglon. 

10. Jabin of Hazor. 

11. m Jobab of Modon. 

12. Adonibezek of Bezek, and 

13. Jabin the fecond king of Hazor. 

Of the MADIANITES thefe : 

“ Evi or Evis. 

Rekam or Recem, who built Petra , the metro¬ 
polis of Petr tea, fo called by the Greeks: and by 
Ifaiah xvi. 1. and Selab , which is as much as Petra : 
and fo alfo it is called 2 Reg. xiv. 7. where it is 
alfo called Joktbeel. 

Zur. 

Hur, and 

Reba. 

0 Oreb. 

Zeb. 

Zebab, 

Zalmunna. 

After the.death of Barac, judge of Ifrael, the four 
laft named of thefe Madianite kings, vexed Ifrael 
feven years: till they being put to flight by Gi¬ 
deon, two of them, to wit, Oreb and Zeb, were 
taken and flain by the Epbraimites , at the paf- 
fage of Jordan, as in the 6th, 7th, and 8th of 
Judges it is written at large. Afterwards in the 
purluit of the reft, Gideon himfelf laid hands upon 
Zebab and Zalmana , or Zalmunna, and executed 
them, being prifoners *, in which expedition of Gi¬ 
deon there perilhed 120000 of the Madianites , and 
their confederates. Of the Idumeans, Moabites , and 
Ammonites , I will fpeak hereafter in the deferip- 
tion of their territories. 

Sect. III. 

Of the Amalekites and Ilhmaelites. 

O F the kings of the Amalekites , and ljbmae- 
lites, I find few that are named j and tho* 
of the IJbmaelites there were more in number 
than of the reft (for they were multiplied into a 
greater nation, according to the promife of God 
made unto p Abraham) yet the Amalekites, who 
together with the Midianites, were numbered among 
them, were more renowned in 9 Mofes's time than 
the reft of the IJbmaelites. So alfo were they when 
Saul governed Ifrael. For Saul purfued them from 
Sur into Havilab, to wit, over a great part of Ara¬ 
bia Petr tea, and the defart. The reafon to me 
feemeth to be this: That the twelve princes which 
came of IJbmael, were content to leave thofe barren 
defarts of Arabia Petr tea, called Shur, Par an and 
Sin, to the iffue of Abrabam by Keturab, that 
joined with them (for fo feem the Amalekites to 
have been, and fo were the Midianites:) them¬ 
felves taking poffeflion of a better foil in Arabia 
the happy, and about the mountains of Galaad in 
Arabia Petr tea. For Nabaioth, the eldeft of thofe 
twelve princes, planted that part of Arabia Petrtea, 
which was very fruitful, tho’ adjoining to the de¬ 
fart, in which Mofes wandred, afterwards called Na¬ 
batbea : the fame which neighboured Judea on 
the caft fide. They alfo peopled a province in Ara¬ 
bia the happy, whereof the people were in after¬ 
times called Napatbei, (T) changed into [^>.3 
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Keiar, the fecond of JJhmaefs Tons, gave his 
own name to the eaft part of Bafan or Batanea 
which was afterwards poffeffed by Mansfifeb, fo 
much thereof as lay within the mountains of Era- 
coni, or Gilead. Which nation Lampridius calleth 
KedarenSy and Pliny, Cedrrans. 

Adbeel fat down in the defart Arabia, near the 
mountains which divided it from the happy ; and 
gave name to the Adubens, which Ptolomj calleth 
Agubens. 

Mibfatn was the parent of the Mafamancufes, 
near the mountain Zamatb, in the fame Arabia the 
happy. 

The Raabens were of Mijhma ; who joined to 
the Orcbens, near the Arabian gulf, where Ptolemy 
fetteth Zagmais. 

Ot Duma were the Dumeans, between the Adu- 
lens and Raabens : where die city Dumetb fome- 
times flood. 

Of Majfa the Majfani \ and of Hadar, or Cha- 
dar, the Atbrita , who bordered the Napatbeans in 
the fame happy Arabia. 

\fhema begat die Tbemaneans, among the Ara¬ 
bian mountains, where alfo the city of Tbema is 
feated. 

Of Jetur the Itureans , or Cbamathens, of whom 
Tohu was king in David's time. 

Of Napbri the a Nubeian Arabians ; inhabiting 
Syria Zoba : over whom Adadezer commanded 
while David ruled Jfrael. 

Cadnta , the lalt and twelfth of IJhmaeP s fons, 
was the anceftor of the Cadmontans •, who were af¬ 
terwards called * A fit a, becaufe they worfhipped the 
fire with the Babylonians. 

The Amalekitcs gave their kings the name of 
Agag, as die Egyptians the name of Pharaoh to 
theirs, and the ancient Syrians , Adad to theirs, 
and the Arabians, Nabatbeans, Aretas , as names 
of honour. 

The A male kites were the firfl that fought with 
Mofes, after he pafs’d the c Red fea \ when of all 
times they flourifhed molt, and yet were ▼an- 
quifhed. 

Afterwards they joined with the d Canaanites, 
and beat the Ifraelites near Cades-barne. Afterthe 
government of Otbomel > they joined them with 
die Moabites , after Btrac with the Madianites, 
and invaded Ijfrael. God commanded, that as foon 
as lfrael had reft, they fhould root out the name 
of the Amalckites ; which Saul executed in part, 
when he wafted them from the border of Egypt, 
to the border of Chaldea : from Havilab to Shut. 

In « David's time they took Ziklag in Simeon : 
but David followed them, and furprized them, re¬ 
covering his prifoners and fpoils. And yet, after 
David became king, they again vexed him, but to 
tlieir own lofs. 

In Hezekiab's time as many of them as joined to 
f Idumea were wafted and difplanted by the children 
of Simeon. 

S E C T. IV. 

Of the inftauration of civility in Europe about 
tbefe times , and of Prometheus and Adas. 

T HERE lived at this time, and in die fame 
age together with Mofes, many men exceed¬ 
ing famous as well in bodily ftrength, as in all 
forts of learning. And as the world was but even 
now enriched with the written law of the living God, 
fo did art and civility (bred and foftered tar off in 
the eaft, and in Egypt) begin at this time to difeo- 
ver a paffage into Europe, and into thofe parts of 


Greece neighbouring Afia and Judea. For if Pdaf- 
guSy befides his bodily ftrength, was chofen king of 
Arcadia, becaufe he taught thofe people to ereft 
them fimple cottages, to defend them from rain 
and ftorm : and learned them withal to make a kind 
of meal, and bread of Acorns, who before lived 
for the mod part by herbs and roots: we may 
thereby judge how poor and wretched thofe times 
were, and how falfty thofe nations have vaunted 
of thofe their antiquities, accompanied not only with 
civil learning, but with all other kinds of know¬ 
ledge. And it was in this age of the world, as 
both Eufebius and *> St. Augufitnt have obftrved, 
that Prometheus flourifhed : Quern propterea jaunt 
de luto formaffe homines , quia optimus fapientit 
debtor fuiffe perbibetur, Of whom it is reported, 
that he formed men out of clay, becaufe he was an 
excellent teacher of wifdom : and fo Ebecpbraftut 
expoundeth the invention of fire aferibed to Prome¬ 
theus, Ad invent a fapientiee pertinere \ To have re¬ 
ference to wife inventions: and h Efcbylus affirmeth, 
that by the Healing of Jupiter's fire was meant, that 
the knowledge of Prometheus reached to the ftars, 
and other celeftial bodies. Again, it is written of 
him, that he had the art fo to ufc this fire, as there¬ 
by he gave life to images of wood, (lone, and clay: 
meaning that before his birth and being, thofe peo¬ 
ple among whom he lived had nothing elfe worthy 
men, but external form and figure. By that ficti¬ 
on of Prometheus, being bound on the cop of the 
hill Caucafus, his entrails the while devoured by an 
eagle, was meant die inward care and rdllefs defut 
he had to inveftigate the natures, motions, and in¬ 
fluences of heavenly bodies : for fo it is laid ; ■ Into 
altiffimum afcendijfe Caucafum , ut fereno Vila yuan 
longiffime afira, fignorum obitus & ortus fpeftaret: 
That he afeended Caucafus, to the end that he 
might in a clear fky difeern a-far off, the fettiags 
and rifings of the ftars: tho* Diodorus Siculus ex¬ 
pounds it otherwife, and others diverfly. 

Of this man s knowledge Ejcbylus gives this 
teftimony. 

k Afi agrbaHt omnia 
Ut fort fere bat: donee ipfe reperi 
Signorum obitus, ortufqut qui mortalibus 
Sunt utiles : fjl multitudiuem artium 
/Jis reperi : componert Me lit eras ; 
Matremque mufarum auxi ego memoriam 
Perutilem tunHis, (fie. 

But fortune governed all their works, till whai 
I firft found out how ftars did fet and rife: 

A profitable art to mortal men : 

And others of like ufe I did devife; 

As letters to compofe in learned wife 
I firft did teach : and firfl did amplify 
The mother of the mufes memory. 

Afrtcanus makes Prometheus far more ’ancient, 
and but 94 years after Ogyges. 1 Pcrpbyrius lays, 
that he lived at once with Inucbus, who lived with 
Jfaac. 

There lived alfo at once with Mofes , that fa¬ 
mous Atlas, brother to Prometheus, both being 
the fons of Japetus, of whom tho’ it be faid, 
that they were bom before Mofcs's days, and there¬ 
fore are by others eflcemcd of a more ancient date •, 
yet the advantage of their long lives gave them 
a part of other ages among men, which came 
into the world long after them. Befides thefe 
fons of Japetus , JEfcbylus finds two other, 
to wit, Oceanus and Hefperus, who being fa¬ 
mous in die weft, gave name to the evening^ 
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and fo to the evening-flar. Alfo bcfides this At¬ 
las of Libya or Mauritania., there were others, 
which bare the fame name: but of the Li¬ 
byan, and the brother of Prometheus , it was that 
thofe mountains which crofs Africa , to the fouth 
of Morocco, Sus, and He a, with the fea adjoining 
took, name, which memory Plato in Critias bellows 
on Atlas , the fon of Neptune. 

Cicero , in the fifth of his Tufculan queltions, af¬ 
firmed), drat all things written of Prometheus and 
Atlas, were but by daofc names to exprefs divine 
knowledge. Nec vero Atlas fuftinere Caelum, nec 
Prometheus affixus Caucafo, nec Jlellatus Cepheus 
cum uxore traderetur, nifi divina cognitio nomen to- 
rum ad errorem fabule traduxiffet \ Neither (hould 
Atlas be faid to bear up Heaven, nor Prometheus to 
be fattened to Caucafus , nor Cepheus with his wife 
to be ftellified, unlefs their divine knowledge had 
raifed upon their names thefe erroneous tables. 

Orpheus fometimes exprefs’d Time by Prometheus , 
fometimes he took him for Saturn \ as Rbexconjux 
aime Prometheu. But that the ftory of Prometheus 
was not altogether a fidtion ; and that he lived 
about this time, the moft approved hiftorians and 
antiquaries, and among diem Eufebius and St. Au¬ 
gufline have not doubted. For the great judgment 
which Atlas had in aftronomy, faith * St. Augufline, 
were his daughters called by the names of conttella- 
tions, Pleiades and Hyades : others attribute unto 
him the finding out of the moon’s courfe, of which 
Arcbas the fon of Orchomenus challenged) the in¬ 
vention. Of this Arcbas , Arcadia in Pelopomefus 
took name, and therefore did the Arcadians vaunt 
that they were more ancient than the moon. b Et 
hina gens prior ilia fuit : which is to be underftood, 
faith Natalis Comes , before there had been any ob- 
fervation of the moon’s courfe i or of her working 
in inferiour bodies. And tho* there be that bellow 
the finding out thereof upon Endymion: others (as 
Xenagoras) on Typhon : yet Ifacius Tzetzes, a curi¬ 
ous (catcher of antiquities, gave it Atlas of Libya : 
who, befides his gifts of mind, was a man of un¬ 
equalled and incomparable ftrength: from whom 
Thales the Milefian, as it is faid, had the ground of 
his philofbphy. 

Sect. V. 

Of Deucalion and Phaeton. 

f A N D in this age of the world, and while Afo- 
jf\ fes yet lived, Deucalion reigned in Theffaly, 
Crolopus then ruling the Argives. ‘ This Deucalion 
was the fon of Prometheus , faith Herodotus , Apol¬ 
lonius, Hejiodus, and d Strabo. Hefiodus gave him 
Pandora for mother, rite reft Clymene: Homer , in 
the 15th of his Odyjfes , makes Deucalion the fon of 
Minos 1 but he mutt needs have meant fome other 
Deucalion ; forelie either Ulyffes was miftaken, or 
Homer, who put the tale into his mouth. For 
Ulyffes, after his return from Troy, feigned himfelf 
*> be the brother of Idomeneus , who was fon to this 
latter Deucalion, the fon of Minos: but this Minos 
lived but one age before Troy was taken (for Ido¬ 
meneus fcrved in that war) and this Deucalion the 
fon of Prometheus , who lived at once with Mofes, 
was long before. In the firfl Deucalion's time hap¬ 
pened that great inundation in Thcjfaly : by which, 
m effect, every foul in thofe parts perifhed, but 
Deucalion, Pyrrha his wife, and fome few others. 
It is affirmed, that at the time of this flood in Tbef- 
Jaly, thofe people exceeded in all kind of wicked- 
nefs and villany: and as the impiety of men is the 
forcible attractive of God s vengeance, fo did all 


that nation, for their foul fins, perifh by waters: 
as in the time of Noah, the corruption and cruelty 
of all mankind drew on them that general deftruc- 
tion by the flood univerfal. Only Deucaitcn and 
Pyrrha his wife, whom God fpnred, were both of 
them efleemed to be lovers of virtue, of juilice, and 
of religion. Of whom Ovid: 

Non illo melior quifquam, nec amantior <equi 

Fir fuit : aut ilia reverentia ulla dcarum. 

No man was better, nor more juft than he: 

Nor any woman godlier than fhe. 

It is alfo affirmed that Prometheus foretold his 
fon Deucalion of this overflowing, and advifed him 
to provide for his own fafety ; who hereupon pre¬ 
pared himfelf a kind of vefi'el, which Lucian in his 
dialogue of Timon calls Cibotsum ; and others Lar- 
nax. And becaufe to thefe circumftances, they 
afterwards add the fending out of the dove, to dif- 
cover the waters fall and decrcafe, I fhould verily 
think that this ftory had been but an imitation of 
Noah's flood devifed by the Greeks , did not the 
times 1 b much differ, and c St. Augufline , with 
others of the fathers, and reverend writers, approve 
this ftory of Deucalion. Among other his children, 
Deucalion had thefe two of note, Helen , of whom 
Greece had firfl the name of Hellas > and Mclautho , 
on whom Neptune is faid to have begot Delpbus , 
which gave name to Dclpbos, fo renowned a- 
mong the heathen for the oracle of Apollo therein 
founded. 

And that which was no lefs ftrange and marvel¬ 
lous than this flood, was that great burning and con¬ 
flagration which about this time alfo happened un¬ 
der Phaeton ; not only in Ethiopia, but in Iflria, 
a region in Italy, and about Cum re, and the moun¬ 
tains of Fefuvius : of both which, the Greeks , af¬ 
ter their manner, have invented many ftrange fa¬ 
bles. 

Sect. VI. 

Of Hermes Trifmegiflus. 

B U T of all other which this age brought forth 
among die heathen, Mcrcunus was the moll 
famous and renowned : die fame which was alfo 
called TrifhjrgiJlus, or Ter maximus : and of the 
Greeks, Hermes. 

Many there were of this name: and how todif- 
tinguifh, and fet them in their own times, both 
St. Augufline and Laflantius find it difficult. For 
that Mercury which was efleemed the God of thieves, 
the God of wreftlers, of merchants, and l'eamen, 
and the God of eloquence (tho’ all by one name 
confounded) was not the fame with that Mercury , 
of whofe many works fome fragments are now 
extant. 

Cicero, Clemens Alexandrinus, Arnobius, and cer¬ 
tain of the Greeks reckon five Mercuries : of which, 
two were famous in Egypt , and there worfhipped > 
one, the fon of Nilus , whofe name the Egyptians 
feared to utter, as the Jews did their Tetragramma- 
ton ; the other, that Mercury which flew Argos in 
Greece, and flying into Egypt, is faid to have de¬ 
livered literature to the Egyptians, and to have given 
them laws. But 'Diodorus affirms, that Orpheus, 
and others after him, brought learning and letters 
out of Egypt into Greece : which Plato alio confirm¬ 
ed!, faying, that letters were not found out by diac 
Mercury which flew Argus, but by that ancient A Jer- 
cury, othenvife Thcuet ; whom Philo Bib/ius writeth 
Taautus , the Egyptians Tl oytb ; die Alexandrians 
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That i and the Greeks (as before) Hermes. * And It is true, that altho* this Mercury , or Hemes, 
to this 5 taautus, Sanconiatbo, who lived about the doth in his divinity differ in many particulars from 
war of Troy, gives the invention of letters. But St. the feriptures, efpecially in the approving of ima- 
ylugufiine making two Mercuries , which were both ges, which Mofes of all things moft detefted; yet 
Egyptians, calls neither of them the fon of Nilas, whofoever (hall read him with an even judgment, 
nor acknowledgeth either of them to have (lain will rather refolve that thefe works which are now 
Argus. For he finds this Mercury, the flayer of extant, were by the Greeks and Egyptian priefts 
Argus, to be the grandchild of that Atlas which li- corrupted, and thofe fooleries inferted, than that 
ved whilft Mofes was yet young. And yet Lud. ever drey were by the hand of Hermes written, or by 
Fives upon St. Augujline feems to underftand them his heart and fpirit devifed. For there is no man 
to be the fame with thofe, whom Cicero, Alexan- of underftanding, and matter of his own wits, that 
dr intis, and the reft have remembred. But that hath affirmed in one and the fame tradt, thofe things 
conjecture of theirs, that any Grecian Mercury which are direCtly contrary in doCtrine and in nature, 
brought letters into Egypt, hath no ground. For For out of doubt (Mojes excepted) there was never 
it is manifeft (if there be any truth in prophane an- any man of thofe elder times that hath attributed 
tiquity) that all the knowledge which the Greeks more, and in a ftyle more reverend and divine, un- 
had, was tranfported out of Egypt, or Phenicia ; to Almighty God, than he hath done. And therefore 
and not out of Greece, nor by any Grecian, into if thofe his two treatifes, now among us •, the one 
Egypt. For they all confefs that Cadmus brought converted by Apuleius, the other by that learned 
letters firft into Bceotia, either out of Egypt, or out Ficinus, had been found in all things like them- 
of Pbenicia: it being true, that between Mercurius felves ; I think it had not been perilous to have 
that lived at once with Mofes, and Cadmus, there thought with Eupolemus, that this Hermes was Mo- 
were thefe defeents caft Crotopus king of the Ar- fes himfelf -, and that the 1 Egyptian theology hereaf- 
gives, with whom Mofes lived, and in whofc time ter written, was devifed by the firft, and more an- 
about his tenth year Mofes died ; after Crotopus, cient Mercury, which others have drought to have 
Sthenelus who reigned 11 years •, after him Danaus been Jofeph the fon of Jacob •, whom, after the ex- 
50 years ; after him Lynceus ; in whofe time, and pofition of Pharoab's dreams, they called Sapbmtt 
after him in the time of Minos king of Crete, this Pbane, which is as much as to fay, Abfconditorum 
Cadmus arrived in Bceotia. And therefore it cannot Repertor, a finder out of hidden things. But thefe 
be true, that any Mercurius about Mofes 's time, fly- are over-adventurous opinions. For what this man 
ing out of Greece for the (laughter of Argus, brought was, it is known to God. Envy and aged time 
literature out of Greece into Egypt. Neither did hath partly defaced, and partly worn out the certain 
either of thofe two Mercuries of Egypt, whom St. knowledge of him: of whom, wholbever he were, 
Augujline remembreth, the one the grandfather, the Laclantius writeth in this fort: 8 //if feripfit libros, 
other the nephew or grandchild, come out of Greece. & quidem multos, ad cognitionem divinarum mum 
Eupolemus and Artapanus note, that Mofes found out pertinentes, in quibus majeJlatem fummi ac fingularis 
letters, and taught the ufe of them to the Jews •, of Dei afferit , iifdemqtte nominibus appellat, quibus nos 
whom the Pbenicians their neighbours received Deum & Pattern-, He hath written many books be- 
them ; and the Greeks of the Pbenicians by Cad- longing to, or exprefling the knowledge of divine 
onus. But this invention was alfo aferibed to Mofes, things, in which he affirmeth the majefty of the 
for the reafon before remembred •, that is, becaufe ntoft High and One God, calling him by the fame 
the Jews and the Pbenicians had them firft from names of God, and Father, as we do. The fame 
him. For every nation gave unto thofe men the father alfo feareth not to number him among the 
honour of firft inventors, from whom they recei- fibyls and prophets. And fo contrary are thefe his 
ved the profit. Ficinus makes that Mercury, upon acknowledgments to thofe idolatrous fiftions of the 
part of whofe works he commenteth, to have been Egyptians and Grecians, thatfor my felf, lamperfua- 
four defeents after Mofes ; which he hath out of b Fir- ded, that whatfoever is found in him contrary there- 
gil, who calls Atlas , that lived with Mofes, the ma- unto, was by corruption inferted. For thus much 
ternal grandfather of the firft famous Mercury, him felf confefleth: Deus omnium Dominus Pi- 
whom others, as Diodorus, calls thecounfellor and ter, font & vita, potentia fc? lux, mens, & fpi- 
inftruftor of that renowned Jfts , wife of Ofiris. But ritus\ omnia in ipfo, & fub ipfofunt. Ferium 
c Ficinus giveth no reafon for his opinion herein. But enim ex ejus effe prodiens, perfeflijjimum exi/lens , fj 
that the elder Mercury inftruCted Ifis, Diodorus Si- generator & opifex, &c. God (faith he) the Lord 
cuius affirmeth, and that fuch an infeription was and Father of all things, the fountain, and life, and 
found on a pillar ereCted on the tomb of Ifis. Lud. power, and light, and mind, and fpirit: and all 
Fives, upon the 26th chapter of the 8th book of things are in him and under him. For his word 
St. Augujline de Civitate Dei, conceiveth that this out of himfelf proceeding, being moft perfed, and 
Mercury, whofe works are extant, was not the firft generative, and operative, falling upon fruitful na- 
which was entitled. Ter Maximus , but his nephew ture, made it alfo fruitful and producing. And he 
or grandchild. d Sanchoniaton, an ancient Pheni- was therefore (faith Suidas ) called Ter maximus, quia 
cian, who lived fhortly after Mofes, hath other fan- Trinit ate loquutus efi: in Trinit ate unum ejje Deum 
cies of this Mercury ; affirming that he was the feribe afferent j Becaufe he fpake of the Trinity, affirming 
of Saturn, and called by the Pbenicians, Taautus ; that there is one God in Trinity. Hie rvinam (faith 
and by the Egyptians, Thootb or Thoyt. It may be, Ficinus) pr<cvidit prifea religionis, tic ortumnova 
that the many years which he is faid to have lived, fidei, bic adventum Cbrifii, bic futurum judicium, 
to wit, 300 years, gave occafion to feme * writers refurretlionem feculi,beatorum gloriam, fupplicia pec- 
to find him in one time, and to others in other catorum. This Mercury forefaw the min of the 
times. But by thofe which have colleftedthe grounds old or fuperftitious religion, and the birth ofthe new 
of the Egyptian philofophy and divinity, he is found faith ; and of the coming of Chrift, the future 
more ancient than Mofes: becaufe the inventor of judgment, the refurrcdlion, the glory of the blefled, 
the Egyptian wifdom, wherein it is faid, that Mofes and the torment or affliction of the wicked or 
was excellently learned. damned. 

a Eufeb. 1 . 1. c. 6. de prxp. Evang. t> Virg. 1 . 4. e ^Eneid. Ficin. in Pnefat. Pcrmand. Mercurii Trifmegifti. * Or Sanchoni*- 
tho. Set Eufeb. de pnep. Evang. 1 . 1. c. 6. • Vives in 1 . 8. c . 26. Aug. de Civitate Dei. ' MaiuM. * L. 1. c. 6. ttl. 4 - 

h In Pr.cf. Mercur. Trifmeg. 
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To this I will only add his two lad fpccches 
reported by Calctdius the Platonift , and by I'olte- 
ran out of Suidas. llallenus fili pul/us a patria, 
-ji.ri peregnnus (ft exul, nunc incolumis repelo: cum- 
qite pofl paulum a vobis corporeis vinculis abfoluttts 
difceJJ'ero, videtote ne me quafi mortuum lugeatis: nam 
ad ilium optimum bcatamque civitatem regredior ; ad 
quam univerfi cives mortis conditione venturi funt. 
Ibi namq'ie folus Deus eft fummusprinceps: qui cives 
l 'uos replet fuavitate mirifica ad quam h<ec, quant 
multi vitatn exiftimant, mors eft potius diccnda quam 
vita ; Hidicrto, Ofon, being driven from my coun¬ 
try, I have lived a ftranger and ban idled man but 
now I am preparing homeward again in falcty. And 
when 1 Hull after a few days (or in a fhort time) 
by being looled from thefe bonds of fledi and blood 
depart from you, fee that ye do not bewail me as 
a man dead j for I do but return to that bed and 
blelfed city, to which all her citizens (by the con¬ 
dition of death) diall repair. Therein is die only 
God, the mod high and chief prince, who filleth or 
feedeth his citizens with a fweetnefs more than mar¬ 
vellous •, in regard whereof diis being, which others 
call a life, is rather to be accounted a death, than 
a life. The other, and that which feemeth to be 
his lad, is thus converted by others, agreeing in 
fenfe, but not in words widi Suidas. O caelum mag- 
ni Dei fapiens opus , teque O vox patris quam ille pri- 
mam emiftt , quando univerfum conftituit mundum , 
adjuro per unigenitum ejus verbum (ft fpiritum cun- 
(la comprebendentem , miferemini met, I adjure thee, 
O heaven, thou wife work of the great God, and 
thee O voice of die father, which he fird uttered, when 
he framed the whole world, by his only begotten 
Word and Spirit, comprehending all things, have 
mercy upon me. 

But Suidas hath his invocation in thefe words; 
Obteftor te Caelum magni Dei fapiens opus, obteftor 
te vocem Patris quam locutus eft primtm cum om- 
item mundum firmavit, obteftor te per unigenitum 
fermonem omnia continentem, propitius, propitius efto. 
I befeech thee O heaven, wife work of the great 
God, I befeech thee, O voice of the father, which 
he fpake fird when he edablifhed all the world, I 
befeech thee by the only begotten word, containing 
all things, be favourable, be favourable. 

Sect. VII. 

Of Jannes and Jambres, and fome others that lived 
about thofe times. 

T Here were alfo in this age both Efculapius, 
which after his death became the God of phy- 
ficians, being the brother of Mercurius , as 1 Vives 
thinks in his commentary upon Auguftine, de Civi- 
tate Dei , /. 8. and alfo thofe two notorious forcer- 
ers, Jannes and Jambres , who in that impious art 
excelled all that ever have been heard of to this day: 
and yet Mofes himfelf doth not charge them with 
any familiarity with devils, or ill fpirits •, words in¬ 
deed that feldom came out of his mouth; however 
by the Septuagint they are called Sopbift* or Venefi- 
ci and Incantatores, fopliid poifoners, and inchan¬ 
ters : by Jerome, fapientes (ft malefici, wife men 
and evil-doers: and fo by Vatablus , who alfo ufeth 
the word Magi. The Greek it felf feems to attribute 
fomewhat of what they did to natural magick ■, cal¬ 
ling them b <p«p/u«vti?, workers by drugs. The Ge- 
ntviar.y Sorcerers ana Inchanters j JuntuSy Sapientes t 
Praftigiatores (ft Magi. Magicians and wife-men 
here by him are taken in one fenle ■, and Preftigia- 
tors are fuch as dazel men’s eyes, and make them 

* L. Vives in 1 . 8. Aug. de Civitate Dei, c. 26. 

No. 12. 


feem to fee what they fee not; as falfe colours, and 
falfe fhapes. But as fome virtues and feme vices 
are fo nicely diflinguifhed, and fo refembling each 
other, as they are often confounded, and the one ta¬ 
ken for the other (religion and fuperdition having 
one face and countenance) fo did the works and 
workings of Mofety and of Pharoah 's forcerers, ap¬ 
pear in outward Ihew, and to the beholders of com¬ 
mon capacities, to be one and the fame art and 
gift of knowledge. For the devil changeth him- 
felfintoan angel of light: and imitateth in all he 
can the ways and workings of the mod High. And 
yet on the contrary, every work which i'urmount- 
eth the wii'dom of mod men, is not to be condemn¬ 
ed as performed by the help or minidry of ill Jpi- 
rits. For the properties and powers which God 
hath given to natural things, as fuch as where he 
alfo Ixrdoweth the knowledge to underdand their 
hidden and belt virtues, many things by them are 
brought to pais, which feem altogether impofTiblc, 
and above nature or art: which two fpeculations 
of works of nature, and of miracle, the Cabalifts 
diftinguifhed by thefe names; Opus de Bcreftthy (ft 
opus de Mercana : die one they call Sapient tarn Na¬ 
ture, The wifdom of nature: the other Sapient i- 
am Divinitatis, The wifdom of divinity : the one 
Jacob pra&ifed in the breeding the pied lambs in 
Mefopotamia ; the other Mofes exercifcd in his mi¬ 
racles wrought in Egypt having received from 
God the knowledge of the one in thehigheft perfec¬ 
tion, to wit, the knowledge of nature: of die 
other fo far as it pleafed God to portion him, both 
which he ufed to his glory tliat gave them ; afium- 
ing to himfelf nothing at all, either in the lead or 
mod. Alfo St. Auguftine noteth that from die time 
that Mofes left Egypt , to the death of JoJhua, di¬ 
vers other famous men lived in the world, who 
after their deaths, for their eminent virtues and 
inventions, were numbred among the gods : as 
DionyftuSy otherwife Liber Pater , who taught the 
Grecians the ufe of the vine in Attica : at which 
time alfo there were inftituted mufical plays to Apollo 
Delphicus ; thereby to regain his favour, who brought 
barrennefs and fcarcity upon that part of Greece, 
bccaufe they refided not the attempts of Danatts , 
who fpoiled his temple and fet it on fire: fb did 
Eridbonius inditute the like games to Minerva ; 
wherein the vidlor was rewarded with a prefent of 
oil, in memory of her that fird prels’d it out of the 
olive. 

In this age alfo Xanthus ravifhed Europa , and 
begat on her Radamanthus , Sarpedon , and Minos, 
which three are alfo given to Jupiter by other hi- 
dorians. To thefe c St. Auguftine addeth Hercu¬ 
les i the fame to whom the 12 labours are aferi- 
bed, native of Tyrintbia , a city of Peloponnefus : 
(or, as others fay, only nurfed and brought up 
there) who came into Italy , and dedroy’d many 
monders there being neither that Hercules , which 
Eufebius fumameth Delpbin, famous in Phenicta ; 
nor that Hercules , according to Pbilcftratus, which 
came to Gades, whom he callcth an Egyptian: 
Manifeftum fit , non Thebanum Hercultm , fed E- 
gyptium ad Gades perveniffe , (ft ibi finem ftatuijfe 
terne (faith Pbiloftratus , /. 2.) It is manifed that it 
was the Egyptian Hercules , and not the ’Theban, 
which travelled as far as the dreights of Gades, and 
there determined the bounds of the earth. In this 
time alfo, while Mofes wandered in the defarts, 
Dardanus built Dardania. 

But whofoever they were, or how worthy fo- 
ever they were that lived in the days and age of 

k Exod. 9. 11. « Lib. De Civitate Dei, c. 12. 
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Mofes, there was never any man, that was no to their gods the fhapes of men ; whereas that only 
more than man, by whom it pleafed God to work is God indeed, which containeth both us the earth 
greater things, whom he favoured more ; to whom and lea, which we call heaven, the world, and 
(according to the appearing of an infinite God) he the nature of all things, whofe image doubtlefs, no 
fo often appeared; never any man more familiar wife man will dare tofaihion out unto the likenefsof 
and converfant with angels; never any more learn- thole things which are amongft us; that there- 
ed both in divine and human knowledge; never a fore (all devifing of idols call afide) a worthy tem- 
greater prophet in Ifratl. He was the firft that pie and place of prayer was to be erefled unto him, 
received and delivered the law of God entire ; the and he to be worlhipped without any figure at all 
firft that left to pofterity by letters, the truth and therein. 

power of one infinite God, his creating out of no- Now concerning the Egyptian v/Kdom, for which 
thing the world univerfal, and all the creatures the martyr Stephen commended Mofes , faying, 
therein ; that taught the deteftation of idolatry, and c That Mofes was learned in all the wifdom of 
the punifhment, vengeance, and eradication which the Egyptians , and was mighty in works aid words \ 
followed it. the fame is colle&ed (how truly I know not) by 

* Syracides calleth Mofes the beloved of God and Diodorus , Diogenes Laertius, Iamblicus, Philo "ju- 
men, whofe remembrance is blefled. He made d<eus, and Eufebius Ctfarienfis, and divided into 
him (faith the fame author) like to the glorious four parts, viz. mathematical, natural, divine and 
faints, and magnified him by the fear of his enemies , moral. 

made him glorious in the fight of kings, /hewed him In the mathematical part, which is diftinguifhed 
his glory , caufed him to hear his voice , fanftified into geometry, aftronomy, arithmetick, and mufick, 
him with faithfulnefs and meeknefs, and chofe him out the ancient Egyptians excelled all others. For geo- 
of all men. metry, which is by interpretation, meafuring of 

He is remembred among profane authors; as grounds, was ufeful unto them ; becaufe it confift- 
by Clearchus the Peripatetick ; by Megafienes and ing of infallible principles, direfled them certainly 
Numenius the Pythagorian. The long lives which in bounding out their proper lands and territories, 
the patriarchs enjoyed before the flood, remem- when their fields and limits, by the inundations 
bred by Mofes , Efiieus , Hieronymus , Egyptius , of Nilus , were yearly overflown and confounded, 
Hecataus, Elanicus , Acufelaus , Ephorus , and A- fo as no man could know what in right belonged un- 
lexander the hiftorian, confirm. The univerfal to him. 

flood which God revealed unto Mofes , Berofus , For the fccond part, to wit, ailronomy, the fite of 

Nicolaus Damafcenus , and others have teftified. the country being a level and fpacious plain, free 
The building of the tower of Babel , and confiifi- and clear from clouds, yielded them delight with 
on of tongues, Abydenus , Efiieus, and Sybilla have eafe, in obferving and contemplating the rifings, 
approved. Berofus alfo honoureth Abraham. He - fallings, and motions of the ftars. 
cat<eus wrote a book of him. Damafcenus, before Arithmetick alfo, which is the knowledge of 
cited, fpeaketh of Abrahams, pafTage from Da- numbers, they ftudied ; becaufe without it, in gco- 
mafeus into Canaan , agreeing with the books of metry and aftronomy, nothing can be demonftrated 
Mofes. Eupolemon writeth the very fame of Abraham or concluded. But of mufick they made no other 
which Mofes did. For, beginning with the build- account, nor defired farther knowledge, than feem* 
ing of Babel, and the overthrow thereof by di- ed to them fufficient to ferve and magnify their gods, 
vine power, he faith that Abraham, born in the their kings, and good men. 
tenth generation, in the city called Camerina, or The natural part of this wifdom, which handleth 
Urien , excelled all men in wifdom j and by whom the principles, caufes, elements, and operations of 
the aftrology of the Chaldeans was invented. Is natural things, differs little from peripatetical philo- 
jufiitia pietatequefua (faith Eufebius out of the fame fophy; teaching that materia prima is the beginning 
author) ftc Deo gratus fuit , ut Divino precepto in of all things ; that of it all mix’d bodies and living 
Phoenicem venerit , ibique habit aver it j For his juftice creatures have their being ; that heaven is round like 
and piety he was fo pleafing unto God, as by his a globe; that all ftars have a certain fovent heat, 
commandment he came into Phenicia, and dwelt and temperate influences, whereby all things grow 
there. Likewife Diodorus Siculus, in his 2d book and are produced; that rains proceed and be from 
and 5th chapter, fpeaketh reverently of Mofes. mutations in the air j that the planets have their pro- 
There are many other among prophane authors, per fouls, &c. 

which confirm the books of Mofes, as Eufebius hath The divine part of this wifdom, which is called 
gathered in the 9th of his Preparation to the Gof- theology, teacneth and believeth that the world had 
pel, chapter the third and fourth, to which I refer a beginning, and fhall perifh ; that men had their 
the reader. Laftly, I cannot but for fbme things firft original in Egypt, partly by means of the tem- 
in it commend this notable teftimony of Strabo, peratenefs of that country, where neither winter 
who writeth of Mofes in thefe words. b Mofes enim with cold, nor fummer with heat, are offenfive ; 
ajfirmahat , docebatque , Mgyptios non retie fenfire, and partly through the fertility that Nilus giveth in 
qui beftiarum & pecorum imagines Deo tribuerunt: thofe places: that the foul is immortal, and hath 
itemque Afros 13 Grecos, qui Diis hominum figu- tranfmigration from body to body: that God is one, 
ram ajfinxerunt: id vero folum effe Deum , quod nos the father and prince of all gods ; and that from 
6? terram & mare continet, quod caelum &? mundnm, this God, other gods are, as the fun and moon, 
rerum omnium naturam appellamus: cujus pro- whom they worfhipped by the names af Qfiris and 
fetlo imaginem, nemo fan* mentis , alicujus earum Ifis, and ere&ed to them temples, ftatues, and 
ret urn , qu<e penes nos funt, fimilem audeat effingere. divers images, becaufe the true fimilitudes of the 
Proinde (omni fimulachrorum effitlione repudiata) dig- gods is not known ; that many of the gods have 
num ei templum ac delubrum conflituendum , ac fine been in the eftatc of mortal men, and after 
aliqua figura colendum. Mofes affirmed and taught, death, for their virtues, and benefits beftowed 
that the Egyptians thought amifs, which attributed on mankind, have been deified. That thofe beafb, 
unto God the images of beafts and cattle: alfo that whole images and forms the kings did carry in 
the Africans and Greeks gready erred in giving un- their arms when they obtained victory, were 
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adored for God’s ; becaufe under thofe enfigns they 
prevailed over their enemies. Moreover, the £- 
gyptian divines had a peculiar kind of writing, 
myftical and fecret, wherein the higheft points of 
their religion and worlhip of God which was to 
be concealed from the vulgar fort, were obfeured. 

» Clemens diftributeth the whole fum of this lat¬ 
ter Egyptian learning into three feveral forts, viz. 
Epifiolar , which is ufed in writing common e- 
piftles ; Sacerdotal , which is peculiar to their 
priefts ; and Sacred., which facred contained; ferip- 
ture of two kinds ; the one proper, which is ex- 
preffed by letters alphabetical in obfeure and figu¬ 
rative words ; as for example, where it is written. 
The Ibis by the hornet participateth the beauty of 
the hawk ; which is red thus : The moon doth 
by the fun borrow part of the light of God •, be- 
caule light is an image of divine beauty. The other 
fymbolical, or by fignatures, which is threefold, 
viz. imitative, tropical and enygmatical; imita¬ 
tive, which defigneth things by characters, like to 
the tilings fignified •, as by a circle, the fun ; and 
by the horns of the moon, the moon itfelf : tropi¬ 
cal or transferee, which applies the divers forms 
and figures of natural bodies or creatures, to figni- 
fy the dignities, fortunes, conditions, virtues, vices, 
affcCtions, and aCtions of their Gods and of men. So 
with the Egyptian divines, the image of an hawk 
fignifieth God ; the figure of the hornet fignifieth the 
fun •, the picture of the bird Ibis fignifieth the moon ; 
by the form of a man, prudence and flcilfulnefs •, 
by a lion, fortitude ; by a horfe, liberty ; by a cro¬ 
codile, impudency ; by a fifh, hatred is to be un- 
derftood. Enygmatical, is a compofmon or mix¬ 
ture of images or fimilitudes •, in which fenfe, the 
monftrous image of a lion’s body having a man's 
head, was graven on their temples and altars, to 
fignify, that to men all divine things are enygma¬ 
tical and obfeure. So the image of the fun fet on 
the head of a crocodile (which liveth as well in the 
waters, as on land) exprefleth, that the fun nou- 
rifheth meteors in the air, as well from the waters 
as from the earth. So a feepter, at the top where¬ 
of is made an eye, and an ear, fignifieth God, 
hearing, feeing, and governing all things. The .fry- 
thians are thought to have been delighted with this 
kind of writing. For Pherecides Syrius reporteth, 
that when Darius fending letters, threatned Idan- 
tbura , king of the Scythians , with the ruin and de- 
ftruCtion of his kingdom, unlefs he would acknow¬ 
ledge fubjettion: Idanthura returned to him a 
moufe, a frog, a bird, a dart, and a plough-fhare 
which Orontopagas , tribune of the foldiers, inter¬ 
preted to fignify, that by the moufe, their dwel¬ 
lings; by the frog, their waters; by the bird, 
their air; by the dart, their weapons ; by the 
plough their lands ; were fignified to be ready to 
be delivered to Darius, as their foveraign lord. 
But Xyphodres made another conftnlClion, viz. that 
the king meant, that except Darius with his men 
did haften away, as a bird thfo’ the air, or creep 
into holes as a moufe, or run into the waters which 
they had palled as a frog, they fhould not efcape his 
arms, but either be (lain, or (being made captives) 
till his grounds. The fkme hiftory is with little 
difference reported by Herodotus , /. 4. 

The fourth and laft part which is moral and po¬ 
litick, doth contain efpecially the laws, which (ac¬ 
cording to Laertius )' Mercurius Trifmegiflus , or Ter 
naximus devifed; who in his books or dialogues of 
Esmonder and AfclepfuLluth written fo many things 
of God Worthy of adrfuration ; as well (faith Sixtus 
Senenfis) of the Trinity , and of the coming of Chrift, 
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as of the laft and fearful day of judgment: that (as 
faith the fame author, the opinion being alio an¬ 
cient) he is not only to be accounted a philofopher, 
but a prophet of filings to come. 

lamblicus in his book of myfteries of the Egyp- 
tians , taking two very ancient hiftorians for his au¬ 
thors, to wit, Seleucus and Meneetus , affirmeth, 
thar this Mercury was not only the inventor of the 
Egyptian philofophy, but of all other learning, cal¬ 
led the wifdom of the Egyptians , before remembred: 
and that he wrote of that fubjedt 36525 books, or 
pages. Of which there were numbred of fiery fpi- 
rits, 100 books ; of aerial fpirits as many ; and of 
fpirits celeftial a thoufand: which becaufe they were 
out of the Egyptian language converted by certain 
learned philosophers into the natural Greek , they 
feemed to have been firft written in that tongue. 
b Clemens Alcxandrinus writeth, that among the 
books of flermes , to wit, of the wifdom of the E- 
gyptians , there were extant in his time 36 ; of phy- 
fick fix books ; of the orders of priefts ten ; and of 
aftrology four. 

Sect. VIII. 

A brief of the hi/lory of Jofhua; and of the f pace 
between him and Othonicl; and of the remain¬ 
ders of the Canaanitcs $ with a note of fome co¬ 
temporaries to Jofhua j and of the breach of faith. 

A FTER the death of Mofes , and in the one 
and fortieth year of the egreflion, in the firft 
month called Nifan , or March , Jofsua the fon of 
Nun , of the tribe of Ephraim , being filled with 
the fpirit of wifdom, took on him the government of 
Ifrael ; God giving him comfort, and encourag¬ 
ing him to pafs the river of Jordan , and to poffefs 
and divide among the Ifraelites the land promifed. 

The beginning of Joflsua 's rule, c St. Augujline 
dates with the reign of Amyntas , the eighteenth 
king in Affyria ; with Corax the fixteenth king in 
Sicyonia ; when Danaus governed the Argives ; 
and Ericlhonius , Athens. 

d Jofhua , imitating in all things his predeceflor, 
fentover Jordan certain difeoverersto view the feat 
and ftrength of Jericho , the next city unto him on 
the other fide of the river, which he was to pafs 
over. Which difeoverers being faved, and lent 
back by Rabab , a woman of ill fame, becaufe fhe 
kept a tavern or viftualling houfe, made Jofsua 
know, that the inhabitants of Jericho , and thofe of 
the country about it, hearing of the approach of 
e Ifrael , bid loft their courage. Whereupon the 
day after the return of the fpies, which was the fixth 
day of the one and fortieth year after the egreflion, 
Joflsua removed from 1 Shittim in the plains of 
Moab, and drew down his army to the banks of 
the river Jordan , and gave them commandment to 
put themfelves in order 8 to follow the ark of God, 
when the Levitcs took it up, and moved towards 
the river ; giving them withal this forcible encou¬ 
ragement, that they lhould thereby affure them¬ 
felves of his favour and prefence, who is Lord of 
all the world, when the river of “ Jordan fhould be 
cut off, and divided, and the waters coming from 
above fhould ftand ftill on a heap ; whereby thofe 
below towards the Dead fea wanting fupply, they 
might pafs over into the land of Canaan with dry 
feet. 

He alfb commanded ‘ Reuben , Gad , and the half 
tribe of Manaffeh , to prepare themfelves (according 
to their covenant made with Mofes ) to march in 
the head of the reft, and (as we call it in this age) to 
lead in the van-guard, which thro’ all the defarts 
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of Arabi&i from the mount Sinai to this place. Only five (the reft looking on to fee the fuccefi) 
thole of the tribe of Judah had performed. For namely the king of the Jebufites % in Jehus, or Je. 
thefe tribes being already provided of their habita- rufaltm, the kings of Hebron, Jarmutb, LacbiswA 
tions, and the country and cities of the Amorites, Eglon addrefs’d themfelves for rcfiftancc: whole ar- 
by the help of the reft, conquered for them : it a- my being by JoJbua furprized and broken,themfelv« 
greed with juftice and equity, that Reuben , Gad , defpairing to efcapc by flight, and hopelefs of mercy 
and the half of Manajfeh fhould alfo aflift their bre- by fubmifiion, creeping into a cave under ground, 
thren in the obtaining of their parts, as yet in their were thence by JoJbua drawn forth and hanged, 
enemies pofleflion. In the profecution of which victory he alfo took 

On the banks of Jordan they rcfted themfelves h Makkedah , and Libnah , and Lacbis. To the rc- 

from the fixth day to the ninth ; and on the tenth lief whereof Horam king of Gezar haftned, and 

day of the firft month Nifan, or March, they pafs’d perifhed. After which JoJbua poflefled himl'elf of 
over to the other fide, taking with them twelve * Eglon, Heber , and Debir deftroying thefe cities 
ftones from the dry ground in the midft of the river: witn their princes. 

which, for a memory of that miracle by God In the end, and when the fouth countries were 

wrought, they fet up at Gilgal , on the eaft fide of poflefled, the cities thereof conquered, and their 
the city of Jericho , where they encamped the firft Icings and people made dull 1 the reft of the Ce- 
night. At which place 1 JoJbua gave command- naanites, guided by the over-late counfels of ne- 
ment, that all born in the laft fortieth year in the ceflity, united themfelves to make one grofs ftrength 
defarts, b fhould be circumcifed ; which ceremony and body of an army; which Ja'um king of Hazor 
to that day had been omitted. Of the ncgledt where- prattifed and gathered together, being at that time 
of c St. Augufiine giveth for caufc, the people’s con- of all the Canaanite kings the moft powerful; which 
tempt of their fuperiors, d Thomas excufeth it in this army being by JoJlma difeovered, as the fame reft- 
fort ; that the Israelites knew not the certain time ed near the lake of Merom, he ufed fuch diligence, 
of their removing from one place to another *, Da- as he came on them unawares •, and obtaining an ab- 
mafeen , that it was not needful by circumcifion to folute victory over them, he profecuted the lame 
diftinguifh them from other nations, at fuch time as to the utmoft effect. And, befides the daughter of 
they lived by themfelves and apart from all na- the defendants, he entered their cities, of which he 
tions. burnt Hazor only, referving the reft lor IJml to 

On the fourteenth day of the fame month, the inhabit and enjoy, 
children of Ifrael celebrated die paflover now the Secondly, I note, that JoJbua fhewed himfelf a 
third time firft, At their leaving Egypt ; fecondly, fkilful man of war, for that in thofe ancient times 
At mount Sinai-, and now at' Gilgal . After wliich he ufed the ftratagem of an ambuih in taking of Ai\ 
being defirous to tafte of the fruits of the country, and in that he broke the armies of the firft five 
and having, as it were, furfeited on manna, they kings of the Amorites, which attempted Gtbeon by 1 

parched of the corn of the land, being not yet ful- furprize: for he marched all night from his camp t 

ly ripe, and eat thereof. at k Gilgal, and fet on them early the next diy, when , 

And as Mofcs began to diftribute thofe regions diey fufpedted no enemy at hand ; as he did alfo | 

beyond Jordan , to wit, the land ol the Amorites, at Merom, when he overthrew Jabin, and his con- 

whieli Og of Bafan , and Sibon held, fo did JoJbua federates. After which, making the beft profit of 

perform the reft •, and after a view and partition his vidtory, he affuulted the great city of Hazor. 
made of the territories, lie gave to each tribe his Thirdly, The miracles which God wrought 
portion by lot. But this partition and diftribution during this war, were exceeding admirable ; as the 
was not clone at once, but at three feveral times ; ftay of the river of Jordan at the fprings, foasthe 
firft, By i Mofes to Gad, Reuben , and the half tribe army of 1 Ifrael pafs’d it with a dry foot ; the fall 
of Manajfcb, of the lands over Jordan ; fecondly, of Jericho by the found of rams horns; the ihowere 
By JoJltua , to the tribe of Judah, Ephraim, and of n > hail-ftones which fell upon the Amorites in their 
the other half tribe of ManaJJ'eh , about the fifth flight from Gibeon, whereby more of them perifhed, 
year of his government; proved in JoJlma xiv. 10. than by the fwordof IJrael. Again, thearreftof 
and a third divifion was made to the other feven the fun in the firmament, whereby the day was fo 
tribes at Sbilo, where 6 JoJlma feated the 'Tabernacle much the more lengthened, as the Israelites had time 
of the congregation. to execute all thofe which fled after the overthrow: 

The victories of JoJbua againft the kings of the a wonder of wonders, and a work only proper to 
Canaanites, are fo particularly fet down in his own the All-powerful God. 

books, as I fhall not need to lengthen this part by Fourthly, Out of the pafiage between JoJbua , 

their repetiton. In whofe ftory I chiefly note thefe and the Gibeonites, the dodtrine of keeping faith is { 

particulars. fo plainly and excellently taught, as it taketh away r 

Firft, How in the beginning of the war, thofe all evafion, it admitteth no diftindtion, nor leaveth ). 

little kings, or reguli of die Canaanites , had not lo open any hole or out-let at all to that cunning per- , 

much underftanding, as to unite themfelves together fidioufnefs, and horrible deceit of this latter age, , 

againft the Ifraelites ; but according to the cuftom called equivocation. For, notwithftanding that ■ 

of thofe eftates, from whofe governors God hath thefe Gibeonites were a people of the " Hevites , ex- , 

taken away all wifdom and forefight, they left thole prefly and by name, by the commandment of God, 
of their own nation, which were next the invaders, to be rooted out, and notwithftanding that they ^ 

to themfelves, and to their own defences j hoping were liars, and deceivers, and counterfeits, and ( 

that the fire kindled fomewhat far off, might again that they did over-reach, and, as it were, deride Jt- j, 

have been quenched ere it could fpread it felf fo far Jbua , and the prince* of Ifrael , by feigning to be j 

as their own territories and cities. But after fuch fent as ambafladors from a far country, in which s 

time as Jericho and At were entered, and the kings, travel their cloaths were worn, their bread mouldy, ' 

people, and cities confumed, five of thofe thirty-one which they avowed to have been warm for new- { 

kings (all which at length perifhed in that war) nefs when they firft fet out; their barrels and bottle* q 

joined themfelves together, firft attempting the of wine broken, their flioos patch’d, and thrir ^ 

Gibeonites , who had rendred themfelves to JoJbua. lacks, rent and ragged; yet 0 JoJbua having fworo } 
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Chap. VI. The History of the World 


unto them by the Lord God of Ifrael, he durft 
not, tho’ urged by the multitude of the people, to 
lay violent hands on them ; but he fpared both 
their lives, and the cities of their inheritance. 

Now if ever man had warrant to break faith, 
and to retraCt his promife made, Jojhtta had it. 
For firft, The commandment which he received 
from God to root out this nation among the 
reft, preceded by far die peace which he had grant- 
ted them. Secondly, He might juftly have put 
thefe men to the fword, and have fack’d their ci¬ 
ties •, if there lie any cvafion from a promife made, 
whereof the living God is called to witnels. For 
it was not to the Gibeonites that he gave peace, 
becaufe he knew them to be a people hated of 
God. He told them, that if they were of the 
4 Ilevites, it was not in his power to make a 
league with them. But it was to a ftrange peo¬ 
ple that he gave faith, and to a nation which came 
from far, who hearing of the wonders which the 
God of Ifrael had done in Egypt and over Jor¬ 
dan, fought for peace and protection from his 
people. Thirdly, The accord which h Ifrael made 
with thefe crafty Canaanites was without warrant. 
For it is written in the lame place. That the If- 
raelites accepted their tale ; that is, believed what 
they had fa id, and counfelled not with the mouth 
of the Lord. Fourthly, Thefe men, who were 
known idolaters, and ferved thole puppets of the 
heathen, men ot an apilh religion, as all worfhip- 
pers of images are, could not challenge the wit- 
nefs of the true God, a* whom they believed not. 
I fay therefore, that if ever rr. .n might have fer¬ 
ved himl’elfby any tvafici o - iiftinCtion, Jofma 
might juftly have done i;. For he needed not in 
this cafe the help of equivocation, or mental refer- 
vation. For what he fware, lie fware in good faith -, 
but he fware nothing, nor made any promife Jt all 
to the Gibeonites. And yet, to the end that the 
faithlefs fubtiliry of man Ihould borrow nothing in 
the future from his example, who knowing Well, 
that the promifes he made in die name of God, 
were made to the living God, and r ot to the dying 
man, he held them firm and inviolable, notwith- 
ftanding that they to whom he had fwom it, were 
worfhippers of the devil. 

For it is not as faithlefs men take it, that he 
which fweareth to a man, to a fociety, to a ftate, 
or to a king, and fweareth by the name of the liv¬ 
ing Lord, and in his prefence, that this promife 
(if it be broken) is broken to a man, to a focicty, 
to a ftate, or to a prince but the promife in tne 
name of God made, is broken to God. It is God 
that wc therein negleCt ; we therein profefs that w - 
fear him not, and that we fet him at naught and 
defy him. If he that without refervation of ho¬ 
nour giveth a lie in the prefence of the king, or of 
his fuperiour, doth in point of honour give the lie 
to die king himfelf, or to his fuperiour •, how much 
more doth he break faith with God, diat giveth faith 
in the prefence of God, promifeth in his name, and 
makes him a witnefs of the covenant made ? 

Out of doubt, it is a fearful thing for a fon to 
break the promife, will, or deed of the father ; for 
a ftate, or kingdom, to break thofe contracts which 
have been made in former times, and confirmed 
by publick faith. For tho’ it were 400 years after 
Jojbua , that Saul, even out of devotion, flaughrer- 
ed forne of thofe people defeended of the Gibeo¬ 
nites : yet God, who forgat not what die prede- 
ceflors and fore-fathers of Saul and the Israelites had 
fwom in his name, afflicted the whole nation with 
a confuming famine ; and could not be appeafed, 
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till feven of Saul’s fons were delivered to the Gi- 
bconites grieved, and by them hanged up. 

And certainly, if it be permitted by the help of 
a ridiculous diftinCtion, or by a God-mocking 
equivocation, to fwcar one thing by the name of 
the living God, and to referve in filence a contrary 
intent: the life of man, the eftates of men, the faith 
of fubjeCts to kings, of fervants to their mailers, 
of valfals to their lords, of wives to their husbands, 
and of children to their parents, and of all trials of 
right, will not only be made uncertain, but all the 
chains whereby free-men are tied in the world, 
be torn afunder. It is by oaths (when kings and 
armies cannot pafs) that wc enter into the cities of 
our enemies, and into their armies. It is by oath 
that wars take end, which weapons cannot end; 
And what is it, or ought it to be, that makes 
an oath thus powerful, but this: That he that 
fweareth by the name of God, doth alfure others 
that his words are true, as the Lord of all the 
world is true, whom he calleth for a witnefs, and 
in whofe prefence, he that taketh the oath hath 
promifed? I am not ignorant of their poor eva- 
fions, which play with the feverity of God’s com¬ 
mandments in this kind : but this indeed is the 
beft anfwer: That he breaks no faith, that hath 
none to break. For whofoever hath faith and the 
fear of God; dares not do it. 

The Chriftians in the Holy I,and, when they were 
at the greateft, and had brought the caliph of Egypt 
to pay them tribute, did not only lole it again, 
but were foon after beaten out of the Holy Land it- 
felf: by reafon (faith Ildlham of Eyre, a reverend 
bifhop which wrote that ftory) that /. limerick the! 
fiftieth king after Godfrey brake faith with the caliph 
Elhadeck , and his vicegerent, the foldan Sanar ; 
who being fuddenly invaded by Almerick, drew in 
the Turk, Syr aeon, to their aid j whofe nephew Se~ 
la dine , after he had made Egypt his own, beat the 
Chriftians out of the Holy Land *, neither would 
the wooden crofs (the very crofs, fay they, that 
Chrift died on) give them victory over Seladine, 
when they brought it intb the field as their lalt 
refuge *, feeing they had forefworn themfelvcs in 
his name, that was crucified thereon. And if it 
be a direction from the Holy Ghoit, c That he that 
fpeuketh tics, Jljall be dcjlroyed, and that the mouth 
which uttereth them, Jlaycth the foul: how much 
more perilous is it (if any peril be greater than to 
Jeftroy the foul) to fwear a lie ? It was Euge¬ 
ni, a the pope that perfuaded, or radier comman¬ 
ded the king of Hungary after his great victory 
over Amur at h the Turk, and when the laid king 
had compelled him to peace, the molt advantageous 
that ever was made for the Chriftians, to break his 
faith, and to provoke the Turk to renew the war. 
and tho’ the faid king was far ftronger in the field 
than ever; yer he loft the battle with 30000 Chri¬ 
ftians, and his own life. But I will ftay my hand : 
for this firft volume will not hold the repetition of 
God’s judgments upon faith-breakers ; be it againlt 
Infidels, Turks, or Chriftians of divers religions. 
Lamentable it is, that the taking of oaths nowa¬ 
days is rather made a matter of cuftom than of 
confcicnce. 

It is alfo very remarkable ; that it pleafed GoJ 
to leave fo many cities of the Canaanitcs uncon¬ 
quered by Ifrael, to fcourge and afflict them, by 
forefeeing their idolatry, and as it is faid in the 
fcripturcs, d To be thorns in their eyes to prove them, 
and to teach them to make war. For thefe cities 
hereafter named, did not only remain in the Ca- 
r.aanites poffefiion all the time of JoJljua, but foon 
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after his death, the »children of Dan were beaten out 
of the plain countries, and enforc’d to inhabit the 
mountains, and places of hardeft accefs. And thofe 
of Judah were not able to be mafters of their own 
vallies ; becaufe, as it is written in Judges i. 19. 
The Camanites had chariots of iron. And thole 
principal cities which flood on the fea-fidc, adjoin¬ 
ing unto b Judah, were ftill held by the remainder 
of the Anakims , or Phitijlines ', as Azzab, Gath, 
Afdod, out of one of which cities came Goliath, re- 
membred in Samuel. 

Neither did the children of Manaffeh over Jor¬ 
dan expel the * Gejhurites, nor the Maachathites ; 
which inhabited the north parts of Bafan, afterward 
Traconitis. 

N or the Nephtalims poflefs themfelves of Beth- 
fiemifi, nor of Bethanah \ but they enforc’d thofe 
Canaanites to pay them tribute. Neither did i Ajher 
expel the Zidonians, nor thofe of Ac ho, or Aeon, 
Atblab, Acbzib, tleblah, Apbike, and Rebob, nor 
enforce them to a tribute. 

No more could Zabulon enjoy Kitron, and Na- 
halol, but received tribute from them. Alfo the 
Canaanites dwelt in f Gezer among the Epbraims ; 
and among the children of Manaffeh, on the weft 
of Jordan, the Canaanites held* Bethfbean,Taanach, 
Dor, Ibleam, and Megiddo \ yea, JeruJ'alem itfelf 
did the Jebufites defend above four hundred years, 
even till David's time. 

Now Jofbua lived one hundred and ten years, 
eighteen of which he governed Ifrael, and then 
changed this life for a better. The time of his 
rule is not exprefled in the feriptures, which caufeth 
divers to conjecture diverfly of the continuance. 
Jofephus gives him five and twenty years •, Seder 
Oilam Rabbi , the author of the Hebrew chronology, 
eight and twenty ; and Majfeus fix and twenty -, 
Maimonius, cited by Majjius, fourteen i Joannes 
Lucidus, feventeen ; Cajctanus, ten ; Eufebius 
giveth him feven and twenty, and fo doth St. Au- 
gujline •, Melanfthon, two and thirty •, Codoman 
five and twenty. But whereas there pafied 480 
years from the deliverance of Ifrael out of Egypt, 
unto the building of the temple, it is necefiary 
that we allow to JoJhua only eighteen of them, 
as finding the reft fupplied otherwife, which to 
me feems the mod likely, and, as I think, a well 
approved opinion. 

The fame necefiity of retaining prccifely 480 
years from the departure out of Egypt unto the 
building of the temple, convinceth ot error fuch as 
have inlerted years between Jofiua and Othoniel, 
of whom 6 Eufebius finds eight years, to which 
Arias Montanas adhereth j and for which he giv¬ 
eth his reafon in his four and twentieth and laft 
chapters upon JoJhua : Bunting reckons it nine 
years, Bucholzer and Reufner but one, Codoman 
twenty, and Nicephorns no Ids than three and 
thirty ; whereas following the fure direction of 
thefe 480 years, there can be no void years found 
between Joflma and Othoniel, unlefs they be ta¬ 
ken out of thofe eighteen aferibed unto JoJhua by 
the account already fpecified. The praifes and 
afts of JoJhua are briefly written in the fix and 
fortieth chapter of Eeclefafticus , where, among 
many others things, it is faid of him, IVho was 
there before him like to him, for he fought the 
battles of the Lord ? 

That he wrote the book called by this name, 
it was the opinion of Arias Mont anus, bccaufe it 
is faid in the laft dupter, verfe 26. And Jofiua 
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wrote thefe words in the book of the law of God ; 
which feemeth rather to have been meant by the 
covenant which Jofiua made with Ifrael in Si- 
chon, where they all promifed to ferve and obey 
the Lord, which promife Jofiua caufed to be 
written in the book of the law ; and of this opi¬ 
nion were Cajetan and Abulenfs: Theodoret doth 
likewife conceive that the book of Jofiua was col¬ 
lected out of an ancient volume, intitled Liber 
Juft or um v remembred by Jofbua himfelf ■, and 
others, that it was the work of Samuel ; for where¬ 
as Montanus groundeth his opinion upon thefe 
words of the 26th verfe. And Joftsua wrote theft 
words, &c. this place hath nothing in it to prove 
it i for when the people had anfwered Joftjua, 11 The 
Lord our God will we ferve , and bis voice wilT.ce 
obey •, it followeth that Jofbua made a covenant with 
the people, and wrote the fame in the book of the 
law of Uod. 

There lived at once with Jofiua, Ericlbonius in 
Attica, who taught that nation to yoke balls to¬ 
gether, thereby to till the ground with more eafe 
and fpeed: and about the fame time the fifty 
daughters of Danaus (as it is faid) flew the fifty 
fons of Egyptus, all but Lynceus, who fucceedcd 
Danaus, if the tale be true. There lived alio with 
Jofbua, Phoenix and Cadmus, and near the end of 
Jofbua' s life, Jupiter is faid to have ravilhed Eu- 
ropa the daughter of Phoenix (afterwards married 
to Afttrius king of Creta) and begat on her Minos, 
Raiamanthus, and Sarpedon. But *St. Augujline 
reports this ravifliment to be committed by Xan- 
tbus, and yet they are more commonly taken for 
the fons of Jupiter. But it may be doubted whe¬ 
ther k Minos was father to Deucalion , and Deucalion 
to Idomeneus, who was an old man at the war of 
Troy, and Sarpedon was in perfona young or hong 
man at the fame Trojan war. And fo doth Neftor 
reckon up in the counfel of the 1 Greeks, Tbefeus 
and Peritbous for men of antiquity, and of ages pad; 
Minos being yet more ancient than any of thefe. 
But hereof elfcwhere. 


CHAP. VII. 

Of the tribes of Ifrael, that were planted 
in the borders of Phenicia, with funirj 
fortes defending upon thofe places. 

Sect. I. 

The proem to the defeription of the whole land of 
Canaan, with an expoftion of the name of Syria. 

T H E ftory of the Judges ought to follow that 
of Jofiua, after whom the commonwalth 
of the Jews was governed by kings, of 
which fo many of them as ruled the ten tribes, 
fhall be remembred when we come to the deferip¬ 
tion of Samaria : but becaufe the land of Canaan, 
and the borders thereof, were the ftages and thea¬ 
tres, whereon the greateft part of the ftory pafs’d, 
with that which followeth hath been aCled, I think 
it very pertinent (for the better underftanding of 
both) to make a geographical defeription of thofe 
regions j that all tilings therein performed by 
the places known, may the better be underftood 
and conceived. To which purpole (befidcs the 
addition of the neighbour countries) I have be- 
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flowed on every tribe liis proper portion; and 
do fbew what cities and places of ftrengch were 
by the Jews obtained •, and what numbers it plea- 
fed God to leave unconquered *, by whom he might 
correfl and fcourge them, when ungrateful for his 
many graces, they at fundry times forgot Or neg¬ 
lected the Lord of all power, and adored thole 
deaf and dead idols of the heathen. Divina boni- 
tss (faith St. Augufline) ideo maxime irafeitur in hoc 
faculo, ne irafeatur infuluro j & mifericorditer tem- 
poralem adhibet Jcveritatem , ne teternam jufle in- 
ferat ultioncm \ the divine goodnefs is efpecially 
therefore angry in this world, that it may not be 
angry in the world to come *, and doth mercifully 
ufe temporal feverity, that it may not juflly bring 
upon us eternal vengeance. 

To the cities herein deferibed, I have added a 
fhort ftory of the beginnings and ends of divers 
kingdoms and common-wealths ; and to help my 
felf herein, I have perufed divers of the bed authors 
upon this fubjeft ; among whom, becaufe I find 
fo great difagreement in many particulars, I have 
rather in fuch cafes adventured to follow mine own 
reafon, than to borrow any one of their old pat¬ 
terns. 

And becaufe Canaan, with Palejlina of the Pbi¬ 
lift me s, and the lands of Og and Sihon kings of Ba- 
fan , and the Arabian Amor'ues, were buc final 1 pro¬ 
vinces of Syria \ it fhall be ncceffary, firft to divide 
and bound the general, and fo defeend to this par¬ 
ticular, now called the holy land. 

* Syria, now Soria, according to the largeft de- 
feription, as it was anciently taken, imbraced all 
thofe regions from the Euxtne fea to the Red fea i 
and therefore were the Cappadocians, which look 
into Pont us, called b Leucofyrians, or white Syrians. 
But taking it fhorter, and from the coaft of Cilicia, 
which is the north border, unto Idumea towards 
the fouth, Tigris towards the fun-rifing, and the 
Mediterranean fea wdlward: it then containeth, be - 
Tides Babylonia, Chaldea, Arabia the Defart, and 
Arabia Petreea, that region alfo which the Greeks 
call Mefupotamia ; the Hebrews Syria, of the two 
rivers, to wit, Tigris and Euphrates, for fo Aram- 
Nahairaijm is expounded; alfo Padan Aram ; that 
is, Jugum Syriee, becaufe the two rivers go along 
in it as it were in a yoke. 

c EdcJfa, fometimes Rages, now Rage, was the 
metropolis of this region of Syria. In Syria, taken 
largely, there were many fmall provinces, as Ccele- 
fyria, which the Latins call Syria Cava, becaufe it 
lay in that fruitful valley between the mountains of 
Lybanus and Anti-lybanus, in which the famous ci¬ 
ties of Antioch, Laodicca, Apamea, with many others 
were ieated. Then Damafcena, or Syria Lybanica, 
taking name of the city d Danufcus, and the moun¬ 
tains of Lybanus, the regal feat of the Adades, the 
firft kings of Syria. Adjoining to it was the pro¬ 
vince oi S'/phene, or * Syria Soba, Choba, or Zobal •, 
over which Adadezcr commanded in Solomon\ 
time. Then Phentcia and the people Syraphce- 
nices: and lallly, Syria Palejlina bordering Egypt ; 
ot which 'Ptolemy maketh Judea alfo a part; and 
to that province which Mofes calleth Seir and E- 
dont, Pomponius Mela giveth the name of Syria 
Judea. 

Sect. II. 

Of the bounds of the land of Canaan, and of the 
promtfes touching this land. 

B U T that land which was anciently Canaan, 
taketh a part of Phenicia, and llretcheth from 
behind Lybanus to the great ddarts between Idumea 

a J’tol Alia* Tab. 4. Ptol. 5. « Aurogallus. d i King 
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and Egypt \ bounded by the midland Tea on the 
weft, and the mountains ot Her men, Gilead, and 
Arnon towards the eaft; the fame hills which Stra¬ 
bo calleth Traconi or Tv a: Quits, and Ptolemy Hip- 
pus. The name of Canaan it had from ^ Canaan 
the fon ol Cham, {j? lingua appdlata fuit Canaan \ 
The language was alfo called Canaan, faith Mon- 
tanus ; and alter Ilcbtsa of the Hebrews, who took 
name from ffiber, the lbn of Sale, according to Ji Sf. 
Augufline. But Arius Mont anus not fo well allowing 
of this derivation, makes it a common name to all 
thofe of Noab'% fons, which pafs’d over Euphrates 
towards the weft fea. for the word Hcbcr, faith he, 
is as much as tranfens, or tranfmittens, of going 
or parting over. And becaufe the children of A- 
braham had for a long time no certain abiding •, 
therefore, as he thinks, they were by the Egyptians 
called Hcbrrei, as it were paflengers, which is alfo 
the opinion of C. Sigonius, and of 1 Eufcbius long 
before them both. It had alfo the name oi Judea 
from Juda \ and then afterwards intitled' the holy 
land, becaufe therein our Saviour Chrift was born, 
and buried. Now this part of Syria was again di¬ 
vided into four, namely, into Edom (otherwife 
Seir, or Edumea) Galilee, Samaria , and Judea . 
Galilee is double, the fuperior, called Gentium, and 
the inferior ; and that Galilee and Judea are diftin- 
guifticd, it is plain in the k evangdifts, tho’ both 
of them belong to Phenicia. 

Now befides thefe provinces of Phenicia, and 
Palejlina (both which the river of Jordan bound- 
eth ; faving that Phenicia ftretcheth a little more 
eafterlv towards Damafcus) that part alfo to the 
eaft of Jordan, and within the mountains of Her- 
mon , Gilead , and Arnon , otherwife Traconi, fell to 
the pofleftion of half Manajjeh, Gad , and Reuben , 
and therefore are accounted a part of Canaan alfo; 
as well becaufe anciently poflefs’d by the Amorites , 
as for that they were conquered and enjoy’d by 
the Ifraelites \ .which eaftmoft parts are again di¬ 
vided into Bafan, or Batanea, into Gilead, Mo - 
ab , Midian, Ammon, and the territories of the 
Machati , Gejfuri, Argobe, Hus . They are known 
to the latter cofmographers by the name of Arabia 
in general ; and by the names of Traconitis, Pie - 
na, Batanea , &c. of which I will Ipeak in their 
proper places. 

But where Mofes deferibeth the land of Canaan 
in the tenth of Genefts, he maketh no mention of the 
latter provinces, which fell to Manajfeh, Gad, and 
Reuben for thefe be his words; Then the border of 
the Canaanites was from Zidon, as thou comefl to 
Gcrar until Azzah (which is Gaza) and this was 
the length of the country north and fouth *, then 
it folio wet h in the text ; And as thou goeft unto So¬ 
dom and Gomorrah, and Admah, and Scboim, even 
unto Laftja\ by which words Mojcs fetteth down 
the breadth, to wit, from the Dead fea to the Me¬ 
diterranean. But in 1 Deuteronomy, it feemeth to 
be far more large •, for it is therein written: All 
the places whereon the foies of your feet Jball tread 
Jball be yours : your coaft Jball be from the wilder- 
nefs , and from Lebanon, and from the river Perah, 
unto the uttermoft fc%. Now for the length of the 
country north and fouth, this defeription agreeth 
with the former *, only Lebanon is put for Zidon: 
and the wilderncfs for Gerar and Azzah , which 
make no difference : but for the breadth and extent 
eaft and weft, if Perah be taken for Euphrates, 
then the land promifed ftretcheth it felf both over 
Arabia Petrsa and the defirt, as far as the border 
of Babylon, which the Ifraelites never poflefc’d, 
nor at any time did fo much as invade or attempt. 

11. * Ilcrod. in Polvm. Dion. 1 27. f Ptol. AtweTab. 4 
3. k Matt 2. Luke 2. J^kn 4 1 Dcu: 11. 24 
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And therefore Vadianus doth conceive, that by the 
river Perab, was meant Jordan, and not Euphra¬ 
tes ; taking light from this place of Jofiua ; 2 Be¬ 
hold 1 have divided unto you by lot thefc nations, that 
remain to be an inheritance according to your tribes > 
front Jordan, with all the nations that / have de¬ 
frayed, even unto the great fea weftward. 

And tho’ it be true, that David greatly enlarged 
the territory of the holy land: yet, as b Vadianus 
well noteth, if Perab in the former place be taken 
for Euphrates, then was it but per gentes in amiciti- 
am receptas. For David did not at any time enter 
fo far to the eaft as Affyria, or Babylonia. Neither 
doth the not pofiefiing of all thefe countries give 
advantage to thofe that would make any irreligious 
cavil, as touching the promife of God to the If- 
raclites unperformed: for when both their kings, 
magiftrates, and people fell from his worfhip and 
fervice, it pleafed him, not only to indofe them 
within that territory, which was for fo many people 
exceeding narrow; but therein, and elfewhere, to 
fubjedl them unto thofe idolatrous nations, whofe 
ialfe and foolifh gods themfelves alfo ferved and 
obey’d. And fure, the promife by which the He¬ 
brews claimed the inheritance of c Canaan , and the 
lading injoying thereof, to wit, as long as the hea¬ 
vens were above the earth, was tied to thofe condi¬ 
tions, both in the verfes preceding, and fubfequent; 
which the Israelites never performed. And there¬ 
fore they could not hope for other, than all man¬ 
kind could or can expert •, who knew, that all forts 
of comforts, from the merciful goodnefs of God 
looked for, as well in this life as alter it, are no lon¬ 
ger to be attended, than while we perfevere in his 
love, fervice, and obedience. So in Deuteronomy 
xi. 8. the keeping of God’s commandments, 
was a condition joined to the profperity of Ifrael. 
For therein it is written ; ‘Therefore Jhall ye keep all 
commandments which I command ytru this day : that 
ye may be Jlrong, and go in, andpoffefs the land, whi¬ 
ther ye go to poffefs it. Alfo that you may prolong 
your days in the laud which the Lord fware unto your 
fathers, &c. 

The like condition was alfo annexed to the en- 
joying of the land conquered, and the pofi'efTion 
thereof, fo long as the heavens are above the earth. 
d For if ye keep diligently, faith he, all thefe com¬ 
mandments, which 1 command you to do, that is, 
to love the Lord year Cod, &c. then will the Lord 
cafi out all thefe nations before you, and ye fhall 
poffefs great nations, and mightier than you. And 
here, tho* it be manifeft, that by reafon of the 
breach of God’s commandments, and their falling 
away from the worfhip of his All-powerful majefty, 
to the idolatry of the heathen, the conditional pro- 
mifes of God were abfolutely void, as depending 
upon obedience unperformed. Yet I cannot miflike 
that expofition of Melanttbon •, for, faith lie, oflen- 
dit promijfionem pracipuam non effe de hoc politico 
regno ; He fheweth that his chief promife is not of 
a civil kingdom. To which agrees that anfwer, 
which St. Jerome made to a certain herctick, in his 
epiftle ad Dardatum, who accufed St. Jerome, that 
he overthrew the reputation of the Jews ftory, and 
brought the truth thereof in queftion, by drawing 
it altogether into an allegory, and ad illam duntax- 
at viventium terram qua in cerlis eft (that is) Only 
to that land of the living which is in heaven. Sfuo- 
niam iota Jude or urn rcgio adeo angufta fit ambitu, 
ut vix longitudincm babeat 160 miiliarium, latitudi- 
nem vero 40, if in bis etiam regioncs, loca, urbes, & 
oppida funt flurima, nunquam a Judais occnpata, 

• Jofli. 23. 4. *> Vatiun. Epitora. trium terra partium. cap. 
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fed tantum divina pollicitatione promiffa\ Becaufe 
the whole country of the Jews is fo narrow in com- 
pafs, that it fcarce hath 160 miles in length, and 
40 miles in breadth $ and in thefe arc countries, pla¬ 
ces, cities, and many towns, which the Jews never 
poffefs’d, but were only granted by divine promife. 
In like manner the fame father fpeaketh upon Ifaiah, 
touching the bleflings promifed unto Jerufilem ; 
where he hath thefe words, c De quo difeimus Hieru- 
falem nequaquam in Palaftina regione petendam: qua 
totius provincial deterrima eft, if faxofts montibus 
afperatur \ iff penuriam patitur fttis : it a ut ctrlefti- 
bus utatur pluviis, if raritatem fontium eifternarunt 
extruUione foletur: fed in Dei manibus , ad quam di- 
citur feftinaverunt ftruftores tui-, From whence, 
faith he, we learn, that Jerufalcm is not to be fought 
in that region of Palejlina , which is the worlt of 
the whole province, and ragged, with craggy moun¬ 
tains, and fufFereth the penury of thirft: fo as it 
preferveth rain water, and fjpplicth the fcarcity of 
wells, by building of cifterns : but this Jerufilem is 
in God’s hands, to which it is faid thy builders have 
haftned ; fb far St. Jerome. Where alfo, to pre¬ 
vent miftaking, he thus expoundeth himfelf; Ne- 
que hoc dico in fuggillationem terra Judaa, ut bare- 
t 'tcus fycophanta mentitur: aut quo auferam biftoria 
veritatem : quafundamenturti eft intelligentia fpiritu- 
alis, fed ut decutiam fupercilium Judaorum: qui fyn- 
agoga ar.guftias latitudini ecclefta praferunt. Si 
enim occidentcm tantum fequuntur hteram, if non 
fpiritum vivificantem, oftendant terram piomifionis 
la He if melle manantem\ Neither (faitn he) fay I 
this to difgrace the land of Judea (as the heretical 
fycophant doth belie me) or to take away the truth 
of the hiftory, which is the foundation of fpiritual 
underftanding,' but to beat down the pride of the 
Jews •, which enlarge the ftraits of the lynagogue, 
farther than the breadth of the church: for if they 
follow only the killing letter, and not the quickning 
fpirit, let them fhew the land of promife flowing 
with milk and honey. 

By this it may alfo be gathered, howfoever it be 
unlikely (feeing the weft bound in the place, Deut. 
xi. 24. had his truth in the literal fenfe; that 
Euphrates or Perath, which is made the eaft bound, 
lhould be taken only for a fpiritual fenfe) yet ne- 
verthelefs that Jerome’s opinion inclineth to this, as 
if this Perath were not to be underftood for Eu¬ 
phrates : and that the promife it fclf was never fo 
large, much lefs the plantation and conqueft of 
Ifrael. 

And now for a more particular defer iption of this 
holy land, bccaufe After, Nephtalim, and Zabulon, 
held the northermoft part, and were feated in Phc- 
nicia, I will begin with thefe three, taking After 
for the firft : of which tribe, yet before I lpcak, I 
muft admonifh the reader touching the names of 
places in this, and the other tribes to be mentioned, 
tint he remember that many names, by reafon of 
the divers fancies of tranflators, are diverily cx- 
prefled •, fo that to the unskilful they may feem di • 
verfe, when they are one and the fame: the reafon 
of this diverfity (as by thofe learned in the Hebrew 
I am taught) is, partly, becaufe the ancient editions 
of the Hebrew want vowels, the old tranflators 
imagined other vowels than now the Hebrew edi¬ 
tions have j and partly, becaufe the ancients expref- 
fed or omitted divers confonants, otherwife than the 
latter do think fit. 


Palseftina.' = Deut. 11.21. i Deut. if. * Ifs> 49. 14. 
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Sect. III. 

The Tribe of Asher. 

+ 1 - 

The bounds of the tribe of Afher. 

T JHE AJberites dcfcended of Afher, the fon of 
Jacob by Zelpha, the hand-maid of Lea, 
were incrcafed while they abode in Egypt, to the 
number of 41500 and odd perfons, all men above 
20 years of age, and able to bear arms at the time, 
when they were muftered by Mofes at mount Sinai: 
all which number perifhing in the defarts, there re¬ 
mained of their iffues, befides women and children, 
53400 bodies fit for the wars: which pafs’d the ri¬ 
ver of sir non, into the plains of Moab ; and, after 
the conqueft of Canaan , had for their portion that 
part of Pbenicia , from Zidon , and the fields of Li- 
banu<, unto Ptolomais slcon along the lea coaft, 
containing 30 Englijh miles, or thereabouts ; and 
from the midland fea to the eaft border, fome 12 
miles; tho’ a Antoninus makes it fomewhat larger. 
This part of Canaan was very fruitful, abounding 
in wine,' oil, and wheat, befides the Balfamum, with 
other pleafant and profitable commodities ; accord¬ 
ing to that prophefy, Affer pinguis panis ; concern¬ 
ing Afher, his bread fhall be fat ; h And be Jball 
give pleafures for a king. 

t n. 

Of Zidon. 

T H E firft city feated on the north border of 
the territory of Afher, was Zidon, which 
Jojhua calleth the great Zidon , both for ftrength 
and magnitude. The Greeks, and J§>. Curtius, make 
Agenor die founder thereof: and * Judin derives the 
name from the abundance of fifh found on thofe 
Ihores; whereof it hath been called Zidona. But 
that it was far more ancient, d Mofes, JoJbua, and 
Jofepbus witnefs, the fame being founded by Zidon, 
the eldeft of Canaan’s fons: and fo ftrong it was 
in Jofhua ’s time, as neither did himfelf attempt it, 
neither could the Afferites, or any of their fuccef- 
fors, mafter it: but it continued all the time of the 
judges and kings, even unto the coming of Chrift, 
a city interchangeably governed, by their own 
princes, or other magiftrates: tho’, according to 
the warnings and threats of the prophets e Ifaiah, 
Jeremy, Ezekiel and Zachary ; it was often afflict¬ 
ed, both by the enemies fword, and by the pefti- 
lence. 

Zidon is leated on the very wafh of the Phenician 
fea, which is a part of the Mediterranean , or mid¬ 
land fea. It hath to the north, the city of Berythus , 
and the river Leontis ; and to the fouth, Sarepta , 
or Sarphat, which ftandeth between it and Tyre ; 
the diftance between which two great and famous 
cities, to wit, Zidon and Tyre, is 14000 paces, 
faith * Seiglerus: but Fadianus makes it 200 furlongs, 
and fo doth IVeiJfmbury, in his defeription of the 
holy land, and both from Strabo: which 200 fur¬ 
longs make 25 miles. This difference of diftance, 
as well between thefe two known cities, as all the 
reft, make it over-difficult to devife any new fcale 
to the map and defeription of the holy land. 

What kings it had till Agtnor's time, there is 
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no memory. The ftofy which Zeno the philofo- 
pher, who was a Zidonian, wrote thereof, being 
by time confumed and loft. It feemeth to be more 
ancient than Tyre ; which was alfo built by the Zi- 
donians. For as « Strabo noteth, Homer fpeaking 
of Zidon, neglefteth the memory of Tyre ; bccaufc 
it was but a member of Zidon, and a city lubjeCf to 
the kings thereof: tho* it be true, that in after- 
times it contended with Zidon for primacy, and be¬ 
came far more renowned, opulent, and ftrong. 
From Zidon had Solomon and Zorobabel their prin¬ 
cipal workmen, both in timber and ftone, for the 
building of the temple. For as it flourifhed in all 
forts of learning, fo did it in all other mechanical 
arts and trades: the prophet h Zachary calling them 
the wife Zidonians. The city was, both by nature 
and art, exceeding ftrong, having a caftle or cita¬ 
del on the north fide, Handing upon an unacceffi- 
ble rock, and compaffed by the fea; which after 
the citizens became Chriftians, was held and defend¬ 
ed by the knights of the Dutch order: and another 
caftle it hath on the fouth fide, by the port of Egypt, 
which the templers guarded. It alfo fent many o- 
ther colonies befides dm of Tyre, into places re¬ 
mote ; as unto Thebes, and Sepbyra, cities of Beotia 
in u recce. 

Strabo and » Pliny give the Zidonians the inventi¬ 
on of k glafs, which they ufed to make of thofe fands 
which are taken out of the river Belus, falling into 
the Mediterranean fea, near Ptolomais or Aeon ; 
and from whence the Venetians fetch the matter of 
thofe clear gjafles which they make at Murana ; 
of which St. Jerome and Pliny. Zidon infignis arti- 
fex vitri, Zidon vitrariis officinis nobilis ; Zidon a 
famous glafs-maker, or a fkilful worker in glafs- 
houfes. 

They were in religion idolaters (as the reft of 
the Canaanites ) worfhippers of Baal and 1 AJlaroth : 
which idols, tho’ common to the other of the iffue 
of Canaan (as Pineda gathers out of i Sam. xxxi. 
jo. and Judges x. 6.) yet efpecially and peculiarly 
were accounted the gods of the Zidonians ; as ap¬ 
pears i Kings xi. 5. in the ftory of Solomon's idola¬ 
try, where AJlaroth is called die God of the Zido¬ 
nians: and 1 Kings xv i. 33. in the ftory of Acbab, 
the chief worthipper of Baal, where it is find, diat 
he marrying Jezebel, the daughter of the king of 
the Zidonians, worth ipped their Baal. Divers Baals, 
and divers AJiarotbs, in their idolatries, they ac¬ 
knowledged ; as it appears by the plural names of 
Baalim AJlaroth, 1 Sam. xii. 10. and elfewhere: 
for even the name AJlaroth, as I am informed by a fkil¬ 
ful Hebrician, is plural; the fingular being Ajloreth : 
whence Judg. ii. 13. the Septuagint read iholrp visxv 
t ai$ dololp'lxts ; They vjorfhipped the Aftarties. 
Theoccafion of this their multiplying of their Baals, 
and Ajloreths, may be diverfiy underftood; either 
in rcfpedl of the diverfity of the forms of the ima¬ 
ges, or of the worlhip in divers places, or of the 
ftories depending upon them ; which (as fables ufe 
to be) were doubtlefs in divers cities diverfe. Au- 
gufiine Qucefl. 19. in Judg. thinks Baal and Aflarte 
to be Jupiter and Juno. For the Carthaginians 
(which were Tyrians ) call Juno by fome fuch name 
as Aflarte, Tull. 1 . 3. de Nat. Deorum, making 
divers goddefles ot the name of Venus, expounds 
the fourth to be Aflarte *, whom he makes to be 
bom of Tyrits and Syria, and to have been the wife 


* Ant. Itin. h Gen. 49. « Juitin. 1 . 18. * Gen. 10. Jofeph. « Ifa. 23. Jer. 47. Ezek. 28. Sr 32. Zach. 9. * Palteft. 
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Joftuia*/ time they profit fed Glafs-making ; whence Junius for Mifbrephoth maiim, which ad verbum, is as much as coinbultiones aqua- 
Tum, reads fornaccs vitrarias, Joih. 11. 8. as it fee ms y becaufe theftfurnaces were where there was fio>e of water , eider for the 
turning of the bellows by the force of the water , or for other nccejfary ufes. But there are others that take them for fait-pits, and others 
again for hot-baths . 1 ‘The form of Aitoreth ( or Altarte) feemeth to have been a Jheep*, for, Deut. 7. 13. the word in the plural 

number fignifetb Jhcep; and this may confirm AugulUnc’; opinion % that AiUrte was Juno : for the form of her bu/band Jupiter Hammon 
was a ram. 
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of Adonis. As alfo Macrob. 2. Saturn, cap. 21. 
fays, that Adonis was with great veneration com¬ 
monly worffiipped of the AJJ'yrtans. And Jerome, 
upon Ezekiel viii. 44. notes, that Tbammuz (whom 
there the idolatrous women are noted to bewail) is 
the name of Adonis among the Syrians. So that it 
may feem, that in the worfhip of AJlarte, or Ve¬ 
nus, they did bewail her husband Adonis. As al¬ 
fo the Grecians did in their fongs of Adonis, 
* Mourn for Adonis the fair , dead is Adonis the 
fair. Howbeit, others in that place of Ezekiel , 
not without good probability, expound the mourn¬ 
ing for Tbammuz, to be die mourning for Oftris, 
in the facrifices of Ifis: whofe lots of her hufband 
Oftris, was as famous in the Egyptian idolatry, as 
with the Grecians, Venus's lofs of Adonis. And 
to this agreeth that which Plutarch hath, de Iftde 
Ofiride ; that Oftris with the Egyptians , is cal¬ 
led Ammuz : which word may feem to be the fame 
with Ezekiel's Tbammuz. But howfocver thefe 
Zidonians were thus anciently foftered with the 
milk of idolatry: yet they were more apt to receive 
the doctrine and gofpel of Chrift after this afcenfi- 
on, than the Jews : who had been taught by Mo- 
fes , and the prophets, fo many years, whereof our 
Saviour, in Matthew and Luke ; b ' LVo be to tiee 
Chorazin, &cc. For if the great works which were 
done in thee, had been done in Tyrus and Zidon, they 
had repented long agone , &c. But / fay unto you, 
it fhall be eafter for Tyrus and Zidon, at the day of 
judgment, than for you. 

It received a Chriftian bifhop with die firft; 
who was afterwards of the diocefe of Tyre. But in 
the year of our redemption 636, it tell into the 
hands of die Saracens ; and continued in their pof- 
fefiion till Baldwinus the firft, then king of Je- 
rufalem in the year 1111, by the help of the 
Danes and Norways , who came with a fleet to vifit 
the holy land, and took port at c Joppa •, it was 
again recovered, the commandment thereof being 
given to Etijlace Gremer , a nobleman of that coun¬ 
try. And again, in the year 1250, it was re-edifi¬ 
ed and ftrengthened by Lodowick the French king ; 
while he fpent four years in the war of die holy 
land. d Laftly, in the year 1289, it was recon¬ 
quered by the Saracens ; and is now in pofleflion of 
the Turks, and hath the name of Zai. 

f III. 

Of Sarepta, with a brief hijlory of Tyre in the fame 
coafl. 

S Arepta, or, after the Hebrew , Sarphath , is the 
next city fouthward from Zidon, between it 
and the river called Naar, or Fons hortorum Li- 
bani (of which more hereafter) {landing in the 
way towards Tyre, a city very famous for die 
excellent wine growing near it: of which Sidonius ; 

Vina mihi non funt Gazetica, Chia, Fulema, 
Quaque Sareptano palmite miffa bibas. 

I have no wine of Gaza, nor Falerna wine. 

Nor any for thy drinking of Sarepta 's vine. 

This city had alfo a bifhop of the diocefe of 
Tyre : after it came to the Saracens and Turks, as 
the reft, and now called Saphet, faith Pojlellus. 

Not far from Sarepta, was fituate that fome 
time famous city of Tyre, whofe fleets of fhips 
commanded, and gave the law over all the Me¬ 
diterranean fea, and the borders thereof; during 
which time of greatnefs and power, the Tyrians 


created Utica, Leptis , and Carthage in Africa-, of 
which Virgil ; * Urbs antiqua fuit Tyrii tenuere altb 
ni, Carthago. And Carthage was therefore ailed 
1 Punica quaft Phoenicum , a colony of the Pberdii- 
ans. In Spain they founded Gades, now Caliz. In 
Italy , Nola. In Afta the lefs, Dromos Millis, 
which city die 8 Scholiafl of Apollonius placeth near 
the river Phyllis in Bithynia. 

It had anciently the name of Zor, or Tzor •, and 
fo it is written vnjopua xix. taking name from 
the fituation, becaufe built on a high rock, flurp 
at one end. The Latins, as it fctins, knew it by 
the name of Sana ; for h Virgil calleth the purple ot 
Tyre, Ojlrum Satranum, by which name Jmettal 
and Stilus remember it. The Zidonians built it up¬ 
on a high hill, whereof many ruins remain to this 
day, the place being ftill known by the name of 
the ancient Tyre : and bccaufe it was a colony of 
the Zidonians, the prophet lfaiah xxiii. calleth it 
the daughter of Zidon : which Trogus alio confirm- 
cth, tho’ Berofus, by affinity of name, nukes Tai¬ 
ras the fon of Japhet to be the parent thereof: 
and tho’, no doubt, it was very ancient (for lb much 
the prophet lfaiah xxiii. alio witnelfeth, Is not this 
your glorious city, whofe antiquity is of ancient da\s?) 
yet, that Thiras the fon of Japhet let himltlf in 
the bofom of the Canaamtes, who built Zidon, 
and peopled all that region, I fee nothing to per- 
fuade me. 

But that new Tyre, in after-times fo renowned, 
feemeth to be the work of Age nor: and of this 
opinion was * Curtius and Jofepbus. And Eufebius 
makes this city elder than Solomons temple 240 
years: Cedrenus 361, who alfo addeth that 'Tyrus, 
the wife of Agenor, gave it her name : but of Age- 
nor, I will fpeak more at large in the dory of their 
kings. 

Tor ftrength, and for the commodioufnefs of die 
harbour, and the better to receive trade Ircm all pla¬ 
ces, it was in this new erection founded in an iftand 
700 paces from the continent ■, and therefore k Eze¬ 
kiel placeth it in the midft of die fea, as fome read; 
or as others, in the innermoft part of the fea; whence 
he calleth it, fituate at the entrance of the fea ; as 
alfo the fame prophet calleth it, the m:rt of the 
people for many ijles: and lfaiah xxiii. 3. A mart 
of the nations. And fo proud, wealthy, and mag¬ 
nificent was this city, as the prophet Ijatah xxvii. 8 . 
calleth the merchants diereoi princes, and their chap¬ 
men the nobles of the world. 

It excelled, both in learning, and in manufac¬ 
ture ; efpccially in die making and dying of pur¬ 
ple and lcarlet cloth : which, faith Julius Pollux, 
was firft found out by Hercules's dog, who pa/ling 
along die fea coaft, and eating of the filh CtnMis 
or Purpura, the hair of his lips became of that 
colour. It worfliipped the fame idols that Zidon 
did ; faving that Hercules became their patron mat¬ 
ter-times. For Alexander Macedon, when the Tyri¬ 
ans prefented him with a crown of gold, and other 
gifts, defiring to remain his friends and allies, an- 
fwered them, that he had vowed a lacrificc to Her¬ 
cules, the defender of their city, and the anccltor 
of the Macedonian kings, and mull therefore en¬ 
ter it. Whereupon they lent him word, that Her¬ 
cules's temple was in the mountain of old Tyre, 
where he might perform that ceremony. Bur 
this availed not, for Alexander was not fo fuper- 
ftitious, as ambitious; he defired to enter the 
town, which being denied, he, as one whom no 
peril could fear, nor labour weary, gathered together 
as many fhips as he could, and brought from Li- 
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banns fo great a number of cedars, and fo many 
weighty (tones from the old city of Tyre adjoin¬ 
ing, as notwithftanding that his materials were of¬ 
ten waffled away with the ftrength of the fea and 
the tides, yet he never retted, till he had made a 
foot paifoge from the continent to the ifland : and 
having once approached their walls, he over-topp’d 
them with turrets of wood, and other frames ; 
from whence (having filled the body of force with 
the violent moving fpirit of refolution) he became 
lord thereof, putting all to the fword that refitted ; 
jfter which, he caufed 2000 more to be hung up 
jn a rank all along the fca-fflore j which execution 
in cold blood he performed (as fome authors 
affirm) upon the ifliies of thofe flaves which had 
formerly (lain all their matters, taking their wives, 
children, riches, and power of government to them- 
lelves. This victory of Alexander over the Ty¬ 
rians , * Jofephus remembreth ; and how Sana- 
ballat revolted from Darius , and came to Alexan¬ 
der with 8000 foldiers ; who was the laft Jatrapa , 
or provincial governour, which Darius feated in 
Samaria -, die fame who having married his daugh¬ 
ter to Manaffeh, brother to Jaddus the high pricft 
of Jerufalem, obtained of Alexander that a temple 
might be built on die mountain Ganzirn, over Sa¬ 
maria •, that the forces of the Jews being divided, 
Alexander might the better hold diem in obedience. 
7]he honour of which prierthood he bellowed on 
his fon-in-law Manaffeh, whom die Jews oppugn¬ 
ed, for that he had married out of their tribes, 
and with a Gentile : but while Alexander befieged 
Gaza, Sanahallat, whom b GuUelmus Tyrius callcth 
Sanaaula , died. 

Long before this defolation of Tyre, by the cru¬ 
elty ot Alexander , it was attempted by Salmanaf- 
far the AJfyrian king ; when die growing pride 
of the Adrians, after that they had conquered the 
ten tribes, with die reft of Syria, became envious 
of the beauty, riches, and power of that city. He 
befieged it both on die land fide, and with three- 
fcore fhips of war held the port; to the end that 
neither any victuals nor any fupply of men might 
enter it: but the Tyrians with twelve fail fcattered 
that fleet, and took five hundred prifoners of the 
c Ajfyrians ; notwithftanding, the AJfyrian conti¬ 
nued his refoludon, and lay before it by his lieu¬ 
tenants five years, but with illfuccefs. And this fiege 
Menander Epbefius , cited by Jofephus , made report 
of in his chronicles, as he found the ttory among 
the annals of the Syrians (which the (aid Menander 
converted into Greek ) adding that EluLeus , whom 
Tyrius calleth He life us, was then king of Tyre, hav¬ 
ing governed the fame fix and twenty years. Soon 
after this repulfe of Salmanafar, and about 200 
years before the victory of Alexander, Nabucbodo- 
nofor, at fuch time as he deftroyed Jerufalem with 
the temple, came before this city •, who indeed gave 
to Alexander the example of tint defpairful work 
of joining it to the continent. For Nabucbodonofor 
had formerly done it •» tho’ by the diligence of the 
citizens, and die ftrength of the fea, ihe fame caw- 
fey andpafiage was again broken down and de- 
molifhed. 

Againft Nabucbodonofor for many years the Ty¬ 
rians defended themfclves j for fo long did thefe 
Babylonians continue before it: As every bead was 
made bald, and every Jboulder made bare , faidi, E- 
zekiel xxix. 18. who with the prophet Ifaiab ch. 23, 

c. had manifeftly foretold the deftruClion of this 
proud place. In the end, and after thirteen years 
fiege or more, the Tyrians , defpoiled of all their 


hopes, and remembring over-lute the predictions 
and threatnings of God’s prophets, having prepar¬ 
ed a convenient number ot fhips, abandoned their 
city, tranfporting with theinl'clves the ableft of all 
that remained ; and with their wives, children, 
and portable riches, failed thence into Cyprus , Car¬ 
thage, and odier marititmte cities of their tributa¬ 
ries, or confederates fo as the Babylonians find¬ 
ing nothing therein, either to fatisfy fo many la¬ 
bours and perils, oranyperfon upon whom to avenge 
themfclves for the lots of lo many bodies in thuc 
war. It pleafed God in recompence thereof (who 
ftrengthened this refolution, as in a work of his 
own) to make Nabucbodonofor victorious over the 
6 Egyptians ; and gave him that kingdom and the 
fpoil thereof, as it were in wages for his army. 
Whereupon St. Jerome noteth, that God leaveth 
not the good deeds of the heathen unrewarded s 
who tho’ they cannot hope by any laudable world¬ 
ly aCtion, to attain unto that eternal happinefs re- 
ferved for his fervants and faints ; yet luch is the 
boundlcfs goodnefs of God, as he often repayeth 
them with many worldly gifts and temporal blef- 
fings. 

Now of this enterprife of Nabucbodonofor againft 
Tyre, profane hiltorians lave not been filent. For 
both Diocles and PbiloJIratus (as c Jofephus citeth 
them) the one in his fecond book, the other in his 
Phenician hiflories remember it. 

After thefe two great vaftations by the kings of 
Babylon and Macedon , this city of Tyre repaired 
and recovered itl'elf again 1 and continued in great 
glory about 300 years, even to the coming of our 
Saviour Chritt ; and after him flouriflied in the 
Chrillian faith near 600 years ; the archbifhop 
whereof gave place to none but to the patriarch of 
Jerufalem only ; who within his own diocefe had 
fourteen great cities, with their bilhops and fuffira- 
gans ; namely, • Caipba , otherwife Porphyria, Aeon 
or Ptolomais, Sarcpta , Ztdvn, Ceefai ea Philippi , 
Berytus , Bib/us, liotrys, Tripoli !, Ortbofia, Arcbis , 
Aradus , Ant arad us (or Tort of a) and Maraclca. But 
in the year 636, it was with the reft of that beau¬ 
tiful region of Phoenicia and Paleflina, fubjeCled to 
the cruel and faithlefs Saracen. Under the burden 
and yoke of whole tyranny it fuffered with the other 
Paieflinc cities 488 years. 

t In the year 1112, it was attempted by Baldwin 
king of Jerufalem, but in vain; yet in die year 
1124, by Guaretuondc, patriarch of Jerufalem, 
vicegerent to Baldwin II. with the affiftance of the 
Venetians, and their fleet of gallies, it was again 
recovered, and fubjeCled to the kings of Jerufalem , 
and fo it remained 165 years. 

Finally, in the year 1189, Saladine having firft 
taken Jerufalem, removed his whole army, and 
fat down before Tyre, drawing his fleet of fhips and 
gallies from Alexandria into the port, this city as 
then only remaining in the Chrillian power. 

The citizens finding themfelves reduced into great 
famine, and many other miferies, they at once with 
certain rafters of timber, fired, burnt and brake 
the Saracens fleet, and fallying out refolvedly up¬ 
on his army, flew fo great numbers of them, and 
followed their viClory with fuch fury, as that the 
Saracens forfaking their trenches and tents, re¬ 
moved in great difordcr and difhonour. Two 
years after which viClory, the body of that fa¬ 
mous Frederick Barbaroffa (who by the lamen¬ 
table accident of following the Chriftians ene¬ 
mies over a river unfordable, perifhed by the 
weight of his armour therein) was brought and 
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interred in the cathedral church of Tyre> near unto 
that glorious fepulchre of Origen, garnifhed and 
graven with guilt pillars of marble, 940 years 
before therein buried ; but in the year 1289, die 
Saracens again attempted it, and carried it, and 
it now remaineth fubjeft to the Turks. 

f IV. 

Of Ptolomais, or Aeon. 

T H E third city along the coaft of the fea, 
which the AJherites could not obtain, on the 
fouth bound of AJlser was Ac ho, which was the an¬ 
cient name thereof, after Jerome ■, tho’ other good 
authors affirm, that it took name from Aeon the 
brother of Ptolemy. * Pliny calleth it Ace ; and 
otherwife the colony of Claudius. It had alfo the 
name of Coth, or Cod •, and by Zciglerus it is cal¬ 
led Haftipos. 

But, laftly, it was intitled Ptolomais, after the 
name of one of the Egyptian Ptolemies *, which city 
alfo, as it is 1 Mac. 11. another of the b Ptolemies 
perfidioufly wrefted from his fon-in-law Alexander, 
which called himfelf the fon of Antiocbus Epipbanes, 
the fame Alexander having married Cleopatra, 
daughter of the faid Ptolemy , not long before. 
Therein alfo was Jonathan Maccabeus treacheroufly 
furprized and flain, as it is x Alacca 1 ’. xii. 48. 
by the perfidioufnefs of c Trypbun ; whom foon af¬ 
ter Antiocbus purfued, as it is in the ftory enfuing j 
and by like reafon, about the fame time, was the 
aforelaid Alexander in the war againft Demetrius, 
one of the fons of Antiocbus the great, with whom 
Ptolemy joined, overthrown and treacheroufly mur¬ 
dered by Zabd.el the Arabian , to whom he fled 
for fuccour ; and his head prefented unto his father- 
in-law Ptolemy , who enjoyed not the glory of his 
victory and treafon above three days, for d God 
ftruck him by death. 

For the beauty and ftrength of this city, this 
Alexander made it his regal feat; two parts of die 
fame being environed by the fea ; and the port of 
fafety and capacity, not inferiour to any othex in 
all that trad. This city is diftunt from Jerufa- 
lem fome 34 miles: four miles to the north, from 
the mountain Carmel, and as much to the fouth 
from Caflrum Lamberti : from Tyre, e Antoninus 
maketh it 32 Italian miles. In the midft of the 
city there was a tower of great ftrength, fome 
time the temple of Belzebub, and therefore called 
the cultlc of flies ; on the top whereof there was 
maintained a perpetual light, like unto that called 
i Pbar us in Egypt s to give comfort in the night 
to thofe fhips, which came near and fought that 
part, it had in it a bifhop’s feat, of die dioccfe 
of Tyre , after it became Chriftian •, but in the year 
636 (a fatal year to the Chriftians in thofe parts) 
it was forced and taken by Haomarus the Saracen. 
In the year 1104, it was regained by e Baldwin I. by 
the help of the gallies of Genoa -, to whom a third 
of the revenue was given in recompence. Again, 
in the year of our Lord God 1187, Saladine , king 
of Egypt and Syria , became lord thereof. In the 
year of Chrift 1191, by Richard king of England , 
and Pbilp king of France, it was repoflefled and 
redelivered to the Chriftians. Laftly, In the year 
1291, it was, by the fury of the Saracens, be- 
fieged with an army of 150000, entred, fack’d, 
and utterly demoliflied \ tho’ in fome fort after¬ 
ward re-edified, and it is now Turki/b. 


i- v. 

Of the caftle of St. George. 

T7 1 V E miles from Ptolomais , toward the eaffy 
I s die caftle of h St. George feated, in which 
he was bom ; the valley adjoining bearing the fame 
name. And tho’ for the credit of >' St. George’s 
killing the dragon, I leave every man to his own 
belief: yet I cannot but think, that if the kings 
of England had not fome probable record of that 
his memorable adt, among many others, it was 
ftrange that the order, full of honour, which Ed¬ 
ward III. founded, and which his fucceflors royal¬ 
ly have continued, fhould have borne his name, fee¬ 
ing the world had not that ftarcity of faints in 
thofe days, as that the Engltfb were driven to make 
fuch an eredtion upon a fable, or perfbn feigned. 
The place is deferibed by Adricbomius , in his de- 
feription of Ajloer , to have been in the fields of 
Libanus , between the river Adonis and Zidon. His 
own words are thefe; Hoc loco qui ab incolis Cap¬ 
padocia appellatur, non longe & Beryto , memorant 
inclttum Chrifti militem D. Georgium, regis filiam 
ab immaniffimo Dracone ajfervajfe: eamque maclata 
bejlia parenti rejlituiffe. In cujus rei memoriam ec- 
clsfta pojlmodum fuit adificata ; In this place, 
which by the inhabitants is called Cappadocia, not 
far from Berytus, men fay that the famous knight 
of Chrift, St. George, did refeue the king’s daugh¬ 
ter from a huge dragon ; and having killed the 
beaft, uclivercd the virgin to her parent. In me¬ 
mory of which deed, a Church was afterwards 
built there: Thus far Adricbomius. His authors 
he citeth Ludovicus Roman. Patric. Navigationum, 
l. 1. c. 3. and Bridenbach, It in. 5. The valley un¬ 
der this caftle fome time called Afber, was after¬ 
ward called the valley of St. George. If this au¬ 
thority fuffice not, we may rather make the ftory 
allegorical, figuring the victory of Chrift, than 
accept of George the Aria0 bifhop, mentioned by 
Am. Marcellinus. 


Of Acziba, 


•f- VI. 

Sandalium, and others. 


B ETWEEN Ptolomais and Tyre along the 
fea-coaft, was the ftrong city of Acziba, or A- 
chazib , which k St. Jerome calleth Acbzipb, and Jo- 
fepbus, Ecdippos ; Pliny, Ecdippa, one of thofe 
which defended itfelf againft the AJherites, Bel- 
forreft finds Acziba and Sandalium, or the caftle 
of Alexander to be one, but I know not whence 
he had it. 

The twelve fearchers of the land which Mofes 
fent from Cades-barne, travelled as far to the north 
as Roob, or Rechob, in the tribe of AJher, which 
Recbob, as alfo Berothce, which by Ezekiel xlvii. 16. 
is placed in thefe north borders, belong’d, in David’s 
time, to the king Hadarezer , as it may be gather¬ 
ed out of 2 Sam. vlii. 8. and x. 6. and it defended 
itfelf againft the AJherites , as Zidon, Tyre, Acbzipb, 
Ptolomai, Aiab, Helbab, and Aphek did. 

This Aphek it was, whofe wall falling down, flew 
27000 of Benhadad’s foldiers after that 100000 
had been flaughtered by the lfraeiites, under the 
conduct of Abab. Here Junius finds that the Pbi- 
lijlines incamped, a little before the batde at Gilboa, 
tho’ in his note upon 1 Sam. ix. 1. he tikes Aphek 
there mentioned (at which battle the ark was ta¬ 
ken) to have been in 1 Juda. Of which JoJbua xv. 
53. and in 2 Kings xiii. 17. he reads Fortiter, 
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for, in Apbek. Where others convert it, Ptrcutiens 
Syres in Apbtck. 

The next place along the coaft is Sandalium , firft 
called Scbandalium of ScbanHer , which wc call 
Alexander, for Alexander Alacedon built it, when 
he befieged Tyre : and fet it on a point of land 
which extendeth itfelf into the fca, between Azciba 
and Tyre: which caftle Baldwine the firft rebuilt and 
fortified, in the year of Chrift 1 1 57, when he un¬ 
dertook the recovery of Tyre. 

Not much above a mile from this caftle,there arifeth 
that moft plentiful fpring of water, which Solomon 
remembreth, called the 'Well of living waters: from 
whence, not only all the fields and plains about 
Tyre , are made fruitful by large pipes hence drawn ; 
but the fame fpring, which hath not above a bow- 
Ihot of ground to travel till it recover the fca, dri- 
veth fix great mills in that fhort paflage, faith 
b £ roc bard. 

Within the land, and to the eaft of ‘Acziba, and 
Sand ilium, ftandeth Ho fa: and beyond it, under 
the mountains of Tyre, the city of Acbfaph, or 
Axab, or after St. Jerome, Acifap, a city of great 
ftrength, whofc king, amongft the reft, was flain 
by JoJhua, at the waters of Merom. 

f VII. 

Of Thoron, Gifcala, and fome other places. 

F ARTHER into the land, towards Jordan, 
was feated the caftle of Thoron, which Hugo 
de Sanflo Abdemare built on the ealtermoft hills of 
Tyre, in the year 1107, thereby to reftrain the ex- 
curfions of the Saracens , while they held Tyre a- 
gainft the Chriftians 3 the place adjoining being very 
fruitful, and exceeding pleafant. From this caftle, 
the lords of Thoron, famous in the ftory of the 
wars for the recovery of the Holy Land, derive 
their names, and take their nobility. It had in it 
a curious chappel, dedicated to the bldfed virgin, 
in which Humphrey of Thoron, conftable to Baldwine 
III. king of Jerufalem, lieth buried : There were 
five caftles befides this within the territory of AJher ; 
whereof four are feated almoft of equal diftance 
from each other ; to wit, Cajlrum Lamperti, Mont - 
fort. Indin (or Saron) Cajlrum regium, and Belfort. 
The firft near the fea, under the hills of Saron •, 
the next three, to wit. Indin, Montfort and Re- 
gium, ftand more within the land, and belonged 
to the brotherhood and fellowfhip of the Teuto¬ 
nic, or Dutch knights (by which they defended 
themfelves, and gave fuccour to other Chriftians, 
at fuch time as the Saracens pofiefled the beft part 
of the upper Galilee ) the chief of which order was in 
Ptolomais Aeon. The firft fortrefs was, for beauty 
and ftrength, called Belfort , feated in the high 
ground upon the river Naar, near the city Rama : 
of which in this tribe, Jofhua xix 29. for which 
the Vulgar reads Horma, making the article a part 
of the word, and miftaking the vowels ; from the 
fiege of this caftle of d Belfort, the great Saladine, 
king of Syria and Egypt, was by the Chriftians ar¬ 
my raifed, and, with great lofs and difhonour, 
repulfed. 

To the eaft of Belfort, is the ftrong city of Alab 
(or Acblab ) which St. Jerome calleth Chalab ; one 
of thofe that defended themfelves againft AJher, 
as Roob (or Rechob) not far thence did. 

Towards the fouth from Roob, they place Gaba¬ 
la (which Herod, furnamed the Afcalonite, rebuilt) 
making it of the territory of Cbabol, • Quod Syr0- 


rum lingua difplieere Jigiiificat (faith IVelfhenburg ) 
fb called, becaufe Hiram of Tyre, was ill pleafed 
with thofe twenty cities, feated hereabout, which 
Solomon prefented unto him in recompence of thofe 
provifions fent him for the building of the temple. 
Others think this i Cbabol, or Cbabuli containing a 
circuit of thofe twenty cities given to Hiram, to 
have been without the compafs of the Holy Land \ 
tho’ bordering AJher on the north fide: as it is faid, 
1 Reg. ix. 11. that they were in regiont limitis , 
that is, in limite regionis, in the border of the coun¬ 
try : for it was not lawful, fay they, to give to 
ftrangers any part of the poffeflion allotted to the 
Ifraelites : howfoever, that after Hiram had refufed 
them, they were peopled by the Ifraelites, it ap¬ 
pears 2 Cbron. viii. 14. And it feems they were 
conquered by David, from the Syri Recbobe£, 
whole city Roob, or Rechob, was in thefe parts. 

Almoft of equal diftance from the caftle of Tho¬ 
ron, they place the cities of Gifcala, and Gadara: 
of which Gadara is rather to be placed over Jor¬ 
dan : Gifcala was made famous by John the fon of 
Levi, who from a mean eftate, gathering toge¬ 
ther 400 thieves, greatly troubled all the upper 
Galilee ) at fuch time as the Romans attempted the 
conqueft of Judea •, by whofe pradicc Jofepbus, 
who then commanded in the upper Galilee, was 
greatly endangered: whereof himfelf hath written 
at large, in his fecond book of thofe wars, chap. 36. 
This John betraying, in all he could, the city of 
Gifcala (whereof he was a native) to the Roman 
ftate: and finding a refiftance in the city, gave 
opportunity, during the contention, to the Tyrians 
and the Gadarims, to furprize it j who at the fame 
time forced it, and burpt it to the ground: But be¬ 
ing by Jofepbus'% authority rebuilt, it was after¬ 
wards rendred to Titus by compofition. They 
find alio the cities of Cana major , and h Cades (or 
Cedeffa ;) of the firft was that Syro-Phenician , 
whole daughter Chrift delivered of the evil fpirit. 
Near the other, they fay, it was that Jonatbas Mac¬ 
cabeus overthrew the army of Demetrius. 

There are, befides thefe forenamed cities within 
the tribe of AJher, divers others j as on the fouth 
border, and near the fea, Meffal, or Mijheal: 
within the land 1 Be far a, k Bethdagon, and Betbe- 
tnec , Handing on the fouth border, between AJher 
and Zabulon: on the north-fide, joining to Syro- 
Phaenicia , is the city of Hethalon, or Chetblon, the 
utmoft of the Holy Land that way ; under which, 
towards the fea, is Chali, and then 1 Enoch, fup- 
pofed to be built by Cain, and named of his fon 
Enoch, but without probability, as I have formerly 
proved. There are others alio befides thefe, as 
Ammon, or Chammon, of which Jofloua xix. 28. 
where alfo we read of Nebiel, Rama, Alamelec, and 
Beton : the cities of Alcatb, or Chelcatb, Habdon, 
and Rechob, and Mijheal, which we have already 
mentioned, were by the AJherites given to the Le¬ 
vitts. Of others held by the Canaanites, mention 
is made Judges i. 30. to which, out of m JcJh:ia , 
we may add Ebron, Amhad, and others, on which 
no ftory dependeth, and therefore I will not pefter 
the delcription with them. 

f VIII. 

Of the rivers and mountains of Alher, 

T H E rivers to the north of AJher, are Adonis, 
afterwards Canis, to which Zeigler joinedi 
Lycus , Ptolemy, Leontis: both which fall into the 
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fea near Berytus : which river of Leontis, Mont anus 
draws near unto Zidon : finding his head notwith- 
ftanding, where 1 Ptolemy doth, between Zidon and 
Tyre. It hath alfo a river called Font bortorum 
Libani, which Adrichome, out of Brochard, enti- 
tlethE/eutberus: for which he alfo citeth b Pliny ; and 
I Maccabees xi. but neither of thofe authorities prove 
Eleutberus to be in Aflser : for this river falleth 
into the fea at the ifie of Aradus, not far from Ba- 
lanaa, witnefs c Ptolemy: and therefore i Pinetus cal- 
leth it Valania, and Poflellus, Valana : which ri¬ 
ver boundeth Phoenicia on the north-fide : to which 
Strabo alfo agreeth : but this principal river of A- 
fier Arius Mont anus calleth Gabatus. Chriflianus 
Schrot, out of the mouth and papers of Peter Laic- 
fian (which Laicflan in this our age both viewed 
and deferibed the Holy Land ) calleth the main ri¬ 
ver, Font bortorum Libani: and one of the ft reams 
which runneth into it from the north-fide, Naar \ 
and another from the fouth-weft, Chabuly of the 
city adjoining of the fame name j for Eleutberus 
it cannot be. There is alfo another river deferibed 
by Adrichomey named Jepthael , which I find in no 
other author, and for which he citeth Jofliua xix. 
but the word e Ghe, which is added there to Jep¬ 
thael y is not taken for a river, but for a valley : 
and for a valley, the Unitary the Geneva , and A- 
rius Montanus turn it. There is alfo found in A flier 
the river of Belas, remembred by Jofepbus and Ta¬ 
citus, which is alfo called Pagidas, faith ‘ Pliny : 
out of the fands of this river are made the beft 
glafs, which fome time the Zidonians pra&ifed ; 
and now the Venetians at Murana. Arias Monta¬ 
nus makes Belus to be a branch of Cbedumtm *, 
which it cannot be *, for Belus is known to flow 
from out of the lake Cendevia v as all cofmogra- 
phers, both ancient and modern, and the later tra¬ 
vellers into thofe parts witnefs. It is true, that the 
river of Chifon , taketh water from Chedumim-, 
but not in that falhion which Montanus hath de¬ 
feribed it : neither doth it find the fea at Ptolomais 
Aeon , according to Montanus , but farther to the 
fouth, between Caiphas and Sicaminum , witnefs 
Zeigler, Adricbomius , and Scbrot. • 

Befides thefe rivers, there are divers famous 
fprings and fountains, as that of living waters ad¬ 
joining to Tyre: and l Mafere phot , or after St. Je¬ 
rome, Maflerephotmaim , whole well filled by the 
flood of the fea adjoining (they fay) the inhabi¬ 
tants, by feething the water, make fait thereof, as 
at Nantwicb. 

The mountains which bound AJber on the north, 
arc thofe of Anti-libanus, which with Libanus bound 
Coelefyria \ two great ledges of hills, which from 
the fea of Phoenicia, extend themfelves far into the 
land eaftward, four hundred ftadia,' or furlongs, 
according to h Strabo : for that length he givethto 
the valley of Coelefyria •, which thofe mountains 
inclofe: but * Pliny gives them 1500 furlongs in 
length from the weft (where they begin at Theip- 
fophon, or Dei facies, near Tripolis) to the moun¬ 
tains of Arabia beyond Damafcus \ where Anti- 
libanus turneth towards the fouth. Thefe ledges, 
where they begin to part Tr a conit is and Bafan from 
the defart Arabia , are called Hermon: which 
Mofes alfo nameth Sion •, the Phenicians, Syrion , 
and the Amorites, Sanir > neither is this any one 


mountain apart, but a continuation of hills ; which 
running farther foutherly, is in the feriptures called 
Galaad, or Gilead: the fame being ftill a part of 
Libanus, as the prophet Jeremy proveth ; Galaad 
tu mihi caput Libani: noting that this Galaad is the 
higheft of thofe hills of Libanus. k Strabo knows 
them by the name of Traconitee *, and Ptolemy by 
Hippus. Arius Montanus calleth thefe mountains 
bordering, A flier, Libanus, for Anti-libanus , con¬ 
trary to all other cofmographers, but he giveth no 
reafon for his opinion. 

They take the name of Libanus from their white 
tops i becaufe, according to Tacitus, the higheft 
of them are covered with lnow all the fummer; the 
Hebrew word Libanos (faith JVeiffenburgh ) fignifieth 
whitenefs. Others call them by that name of the 
frankincenfe which thofe trees yield •, becaufe K- 
fcoivoloc is alfo the Greek word for that gum. 

1 Niger out of Apbrodifeus affirmeth, that on Li¬ 
banus there falleth a kind of honey-dew, which is 
by the fun congealed into hard fugar, which die 
inhabitants call Saccbar, from whence came the 
Latin word Saccbarum. 

The rivers which Libanus beftoweth on the neigh¬ 
bour regions, are, Chryforrboas, Jordan, Eieutbe- 
ms, Leontes, Lycus, Adonis, Fans bortorum Libani, 
and others. 

The reft of the mountains of A flier, are thofe 
hills above Tyre, and the hills of Saron, both ex¬ 
ceeding fruitful v but thofe are but of a low ftature, 
compared with Libanus: for from Nebo, or the 
mountain of Abarim , in Ruben, Mofes beheld Liba¬ 
nus 60 miles diftant. 

Sect. IV. 

> The Tribe of Nephtalim. 

+ L 

Of the bounds of Nephtalim, and of Heliopolis, 
and Abila. 

T HE next portion of the land of Canaan, 
bordering A flier, was the upper Galilee •, the 
greateft part whereof fell to the lot of Nephtalim, 
the fon of Jacob by Billa, the handmaid of Rachel: 
who, while they abode in Egypt, were increafed to 
the number of 53400 perfons, able men to bear arms, 
numbred at mount Sinai: all which leaving their 
bodies in the defarts, there entred the holy land of 
their fons 45400, befides infants, women, and chil¬ 
dren, under 20 years of age. The land of Ncp'i- 
talim took beginning on the north part from the 
fountains of Jordan, and the hills of Libanus adjoin¬ 
ing, as far fouth as the fea of Galilee, bounded on 
the weft by A flier, and on the eaft and louth-eaft by 
Jordan. 

On the north fide of Libanus, and adjoining to 
this territory of Nephtalim, did the Amorites (or 
Emorites ) alfo inhabit •, in which trail, and under 
Libanus, was thecityof Heliopolis ; which the height 
of the mountains adjoining lhadowed from the fun, 
the better part of the day. Poflellus calls it Bailee \ 
Niger, Marbecb ; and l^eonclavius, Beallebeca. 

Of this name of m Heliopolis, there arc two great 
cities in Egypt: the firft called On, by the Hebrews, 
and the Chaldean parapliraft, otherwife Bethfernes. 
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Chap. VII. "The History 

or after the Latins , Solis oppidum, or Damns foils , 
The city of the fun : into which, faith Ulptan, Se¬ 
ver us the Roman emperor fent a colony: the other 
Gejlelius nameth Dealmaracb: and of this name 
Stephanus alfo findeth a city in Thrace, and Glycas 
in Phrygia. 

There is alfo, in the fame valley adjoining to 
Nepbtalim , Chalets, and Abila. Chalets , of whom 
the region towards Palmyrena hath die name of 
Cbalcidica, over which Herod, Agrippa , and Bere¬ 
nice the queen commanded. 

Abilon alfo gave name to the region adjoining j 
of which Lyfanius , the fon of Herod the elder, be¬ 
came tetrarch or governor i whereof Ptolemy gave 
it the addition of Lyfanii , and called it Abila Ly- 
fanii. Volaterran names it Aphila, of which he 
notes that one Dioget.es , a famous fophifter, was 
native, who by Volaterran is intituled Aphileus , 
not Abileus. After that this city of Abila, or Aphi- 
la , had received the Chriftian faith, Prifcillinus be¬ 
came bilhop thereof-, fiain afterwards by our Bri- 
tijh Maximus at Trever. For diltintftion of this ci¬ 
ty (if it be not the fame, as it may be thought to 
be the fame) it is to be remembred, that in the 
tribe of 1 Manaffih , joining upon the bounds of 
the tribe of Nepbtalim , there is another city of die 
fame name, faving that it is written with an [£] for 
an [/], and called Abela , remembred in the xxth 
chapter of the 2d of Samuel. The lame Jofepbus 
calls Abelmacbea , and Jerome, Betbmacba. • In the 
place of Samuel, for diftir.ction fake, it is written, 
Abel Betb-Mahaca (for belike it was the town of 
Mahaca , the wife of Macir, the fon of Mmajfeh, 
the father of G Head) in the Chronicles it is called 
Abel-Majim. This city Juab befieged becaule Se- 
ba the fon of Bicbri, who rebelled againlt David, 
fled thereinto for luccour •, but a certain wile wo¬ 
man of the city perfuading the people to caft Seda's 
head over the wall, Joab retired his army. The 
fame city was afterwards taken by the king of 
Damafcus , Benhadad \ and after a while by Te- 
glatphalafar. 

The word Alel may be expounded, either to fig- 
nify bewailing, or a plain ground, and therefore no 
marvel, that many towns (with fome addition for 
diftindtion fake) were thus called *, for even of be¬ 
wailing many places took name, as Bochim, Judg. 
ii. 4. and fo doubdels b Abel-Mifraim, Gen. 1 . 11. 
and yet Junius , in his note upon Numb, xxxiii. 
49. thinks that Abel-Sittim was fo called, rather by 
reafon of the plain ground there (to wit, in the land 
of Moab) and fo perhaps Abtl-Mebola in the tribe 
of Ephraim j the town of Iiltfta the prophet; alfo 
Abel-Vinearum of the Ammonites , whither Jeptba 
purfued them. 

t H. 

Of Hazar. 

I N this tribe of Nepbtalim , was that famous city 
of Jabin, in JoJhua’s time, called Afar (or, af¬ 
ter the Chaldean paraphraft, Hafzor) by Jofepbus, 
Afora j by Junius, c Chatzor-, which Laic/lan 
names Hefron , the regal city and metropolis of Ca¬ 
naan, feated in the well part of Nepbtalim , towards 
After. In this city was that great rendezvous, and 
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aflembly of thofe 24 kings againft JoJbua who be¬ 
ing all overthrown, fiain, and fcattered, this their 
powerful city was by JoJbua taken and burnt to 
duft. But in procefs of time, the lame being re¬ 
built by the Canaanitcs, a fecond king Jabin, 137 
years after the death of this firft Jabin, invaded 
the lfraelites: and being ordained of God to pu- 
nilh their idolatry, he prevailed againft them, and 
held them in a miferable fervitude 20 years; till 
Deborah the prophetefs overthrew Sifera, Jabin s 
lieutenant, and his army, near the mountain Tabor. 
This city Solomon reftored at fuch time as he alio 
re-edified Gezar, burnt by Pharaoh of Egypt , with 
d Megiddo, Bet boron, and other cities ; but about 260 
years after, it fell into the hands of Tegiatpbalafar, 
king of the Affyrians. It is now, faith Adrkhomius, 
called Antiopia it was one of the principal cities of 
Decapolis. There is another city of this name in 
the territory of Benjamin , feated on the confines 
of Afcalon, called the new Hazar, c faith Jerome. 

fill. 

Of Ctefaria Philippi. 

T Here was alfo on the border, and within the 
territory of Nepbtalim, that renowned city 
of Laijh, or Lajifch, as Junius writes it, or ‘ Lef- 
chcm -, which city the children of Dan (being ftraight- 
ned in their territory under Judd) invaded and ma- 
ftered, and gave it the name of their own parent 
Dan ; and by that name it is written in Gen. xiv. 
at which place Abraham furprifed Chedorlaomer 
and his confederates ; and followed his victory as far 
as Sobah , formerly remembred in the divifion of 
Syria, otherwife called Sophena. And after the 
pofleflion of the Danites, it had the joint name of 
Lefcbcm Dan. tVeiffenburgb writes it Lacis \ the 
Geneva , & Laijh , Jofepbus, Dana ; Benjamin , 

Balina \ Breitenbach, Bclena \ but the now inhabi¬ 
tants know it by the name of Balina to this day: 
witnefs Nubrigenfis , Tyrius, Volat err anus, Brochard 
die monk, and PoJleHtts ; who alfo taketh this ci¬ 
ty to be the fame which in Matthew xv. 39. in the 
Vulgar is called Magedan : for which the Greek 
text hath Magdata in that place and in St. Mark 
viii. 10. fpcaking of the fame ftory, Dalmanutha. 
At luch time as die children of Dan obtained this 
place, it l'ecmedi that it was either a free city, of 
die alliance and confederacy of the Zidonians, or 
cll'e fubjetft unto the kings thereof v for it is written. 
Judges xviii. 28. And there was none to help, becaufe 
Lais was far front Zidon: and they had no bufinefs 
with other men-, for it was above 30 Englift miles 
from the Mediterranean fea, and from Zidon. 

In after-times, when thefe regions became fubjetft 
to the ftate ot Rome, it had the name of Patteas, 
from a fountain adjoining fo called ; and therefore 
Ptolemy calls it Ctefaria Panne. Hegeftppus calls it 
Parnium , faith IVeiJfenburgh : but he had read it in 
a corrupt copy, for in Hegefppus , fet out by Ra¬ 
dius, it is written Pane urn, without an [/?]; and 
at fuch time as Philip the ion of the elder Herod, 
brother to Herod, tetrarch of Galilee, became go¬ 
vernor of Traconitis , fome time Bafan, this city 
was by him amplified and fortified ; and both to 
give memory to his own name, and to flatter Tibe- 
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rius Ctfdr, he called k'C*furia Philippi ; wd fo 
it became the metropolis, and head city of 7 raciM* 
tit* and one of the firft cities of Qecipolis. And 
being by Agritfa, in the fucceeding age, greatly 
adorned ; by nun, in honour of Nero, it was called 
Ntrsnia, or Neroniudu. But as nothing remained 
with that emperor, but the memory of his impie¬ 
ty ; fo in St. Jerome's time the citizens remembred 
their former Paatas, and fo recalled it, with the 
territory adjoining, by the ancient name. Of this 
city was that woman whom Chrift healed of a bloody 
jfliie, by touching the hem of his garment with a 
conftant faith: who afterwards, as fhe was a woman 
of great wealth and ability, being mindful of God’s 
goodnefs, and no left grateful for the fame, as b Eu- 
febius and Nicepborus report, caufed two ftatues to 
oe call in pure copper ; the one reprefenting Chrift, 
as near as it could be moulded ; the other made like 
her felf, kneeling at his feet, and holding up her hands 
towards him. Thefe fhe mounted upon two great 
bafes or pedeftals, of the fame metal, which fhe 
placed by a fountain near her own houfe •, both 
which (faith Eufebius) remained in their firft per¬ 
fection, even to his own time ; which himfelf had 
feen, who lived in the reign of Conjiantine the 
great. But in the year after Chrift 363, that mon¬ 
ger Julian Jpofiata, caufed that worthy monument 
to be caft down and defaced, fetting up the like of 
his own in the fame place •, which image of his was 
with fire from heaven broken into fitters *, the head, 
body, and other parts, fundered and fcattered, to 
the great admiration of the people at that time li¬ 
ving. The truth of this accident is alio confirmed 
by Sozomenus Saliminius , in his 5th book and 20th 
chapter. 

This city built by the D unites, was near the 
joining together pf thofe two rivers which arife from 
the fprings of Jor and Dan , the two c apparent 
fountains of Jordan ; in a foil exceeding fruitful 
and pleafant •, for as it is written. Judges xviii. it 
is a place which doth want nothing that is in the 
'World. In the fields belonging to this city, it was 
that St. Peter acknowledged Chrift to be die fon 
of God : whereupon it was anfwered, Tu ts Petrus, 
(3 fupfr banc Petr am, 13 c. After this city recei¬ 
ved the Chriftian Faith, it was honoured with a 
bifhop’s feat: and it ran the fame fortune with the 
reft, for it was afterwards taken and retaken by the 
Saracens , and Chriftians; under Fulcb the 4th king 
of Jerufalem , and after the death of Godfrey of Bul¬ 
letin , the king of Damafcus wrefted it from the 
Chriftians: and fhortly after by them again it was 
recovered. Laftly, now it renmineth, with all that 
part of the world, fubjeCted to the Fur is. 

f IV. 

Of Capernaum, and the cities of Decapolis. 

A Mong the remarkable cities within this tribe, 
Capernaum is not the lead ; fo often remem¬ 
bred by the evangelifts. This city had the honour 
of Chrift’s prefence three years; who for that time 
was as a citizen thereof, in which he firft preached 
and taught the doCtrine of our lalvation ; according 
to that notable prophecy of Ifaiah ix. Fhe people that 
walked in darknefs, have feen a great light: they 
that dwelt in the land of the fhadow of death, upon 
them hath the light Jbincd. 

Capernaum was fcated on Jordan , even where it 


emreth into the fea of Galilee , in an excellent and 
rich foil: of wfcofe deftruCtioin Chrift himfelf pro. 
phefied in thefe words: And thou Capernaum , which 
art lifted up unto heaven, fhalt be brought down to 
bell, &c. which fhewed the pride and greatnefs 
of that city ; for it was one of the principal cities 
of Decapolis , and the metropolis of Galilee. And 
iho’ there were fome marks of this city’s magni¬ 
ficence in St. Jerome's time, as himfelf confefTeth, 
it being then a reafonable burgh, or town ; yet 
thole that have fince, and long fince feen it, as 
Brotkard, Bridenbecb, and Saiiuiac , affirm, that 
it then confided but of fix poor filhermens houfcs. 

The region of ten principal cities, called Deca- 
politana, or Decapolis , is in this defeription often 
mentioned ; and in St. d Matthew, Mark , and Luke, 
alfo remembred; but I find no agreement among 
the cofmographers, what proper limits it had ; and 
fo Pliny himfelf confefleth : for * Marius Niger 
fpeaking from others, bounds it on the north by 
the mountain Cafius in Cafiotis, and endeth it to the 
fouth at Egypt and Arabia ; by .which defeription 
it embraceth Phenicia , a part of Calefyria, all Pa- 
leflina , and Judea. 

i Pliny alfo makes it large, and for the ten cities 
of which it taketh name, he numbreth four of them 
to be fituated towards Arabia ; to wit, firft thefe 
three, Damafcus, * Opotos, Rapbana ; then Phila¬ 
delphia (which was firft called Amana, faith Stepha - . 
ttus, or, as I guefs, Amona rather, becaufe it was the 
chief city of the Ammonites , known by the name of 
Rabbab, before Ptol. Philadelphus gave it this latter 
and new name.) Then Scytbopolis, fometime Nyfa, 
built (as is faid) by Bacchus , in memory of his nurfe, 
who died therein, anciently known by the name 
of Betbfan: for the fixth he fetteth Gadara (not 
that Gadara in Calefyria , which was alfo called An¬ 
tioch and Seleucia ;) but it is Gadara in Bafan, 
wliich Pliny in this place meaneth, feated on a high 
hill, near the river Hitromaix. This river Ortelius 
takes to be the river Jaboc , which boundeth Gad 
and Manaffeh over Jordan: but he miftaketh it, for 
Hieromaix falleth into the fea of Galilee , between 
Hippos and Gerafa, whereas Jaboc entreth the fame 
fea between Ephron and Phanutl. For the feventh, 
he nameth b Hippos or Hippion , a city fo called of a 
colony of horlemen there garifoned by Herod , on 
the caft fide of the Galilean fea, deferibed hereafter 
in the tribe of Manaffeh over Jordan. For the 
eighth, Pella, which is alfo called Butts , and Be¬ 
renice, feated in the fouth border of the region over 
Jordan , called Per tea. For the ninth, Gtlafa, which 
Jofephus takes to be Gerafa: and Gerafa is found 
in Calefyria by Jofephus , Hegeftppus and Stepbanus ; 
but by Ptolemy (whom I rather follow) in Phenicia. 
The tenth, and laft, Pliny nameth Canal ha and 
fo doth Suetonius , and Stepbanus , which Volater- 
ran calls Gamala \ but Hegeftppus rightly Camala, 
a city in the region of Bafan over Jordan , fo cal¬ 
led, becaufe thofe two hills on which it is feated, 
have the fhape of a camel. But the collection of 
thefe ten cities, whereof this region took name, is 
better gathered out of Brochard, Breidenbach , and 
Saliniac , which make them to be thefe ; Cafaria 
Philippi , and A for, before remembred. Cedes Nepb- 
talim, Sephet, Corazin, Capernaum, Bethfaida, 
Jotapata, Tiberias, and Scytbopolis, or Betbfan. 
For all other authors difagree herein, and give no 
reafbn for their opinion. One place of the evan- 


• Of another Cxlaria [or Cxfarea) called Cxfarea Paleftinx, fee hereafter in the former part of Manaffeh. Of Diocxfarea, fee Se- 
plioris in Zabulen. k Eufcb. Hilt, Ecclef. I. 7. c. 14. Niceph. 1 . 6. c 15. * Jofephus in the hook of the Jewifh war, 18. faith, 

'lhat Philip the tetrarch caft chaff into a fountain called Phiala, dijlant 1 20 j! ad:.: north-raft from Ca-larea ; which chaff icing earned un¬ 
der ground , was eafi up again at Panium, or Dan, whereby it is costjettnrcd, that the firft fpring of Jordan, is from this fountain called 
Phiala, from whence Jor and Dan recehtt their waters. d Matt. 4. Mark 7. Luke 8. « Mger, comment. Alia: 4. f. 503. 

f Phil. 1 . 5. c. 18. * Opotos, a city fianding in the ’valley of Ccelelyria, watered by Chryforrlica, as Damafcus is. Plin. 1. J. 

fc Pliny hath Hippon Dion, for which Volaterran reads Hippidion. Ortelius takes them for two liters. 
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gelift St. Matthew nukes it manifeft, that this regi • 
on, called Decapolitaua, was all that trad between 
Zidon, and the Tea of Galilee. For thus it is writ-' 
ten in Matthew iv. And he departed again from the 
coajh of Tyrus and Zidon , and came unto the fen 
of Galilee , through the midft of the coafts of Deca- 
polis : fo that it was bounded by Damafcus and Li- 
ha.'ius on the north, by the Phenician fea, between 
Zidon and Pto/emais on the weft^ by the hills of 
Gelbo and Bethfan on the fouth *, and by the moun¬ 
tains Tracone'y otherwife Herman , Sanir, and Ga- 
laady on the eaft *, which is, from eaft to well, the 
whole breadth of the holy land -, and from the north 
to the fouth, near the fame diftance, which may be 
each way 40 Englijh miles. 

t v. 

Of Hamath. 

B U T to look back again towards Libanusy 
there is feated, near the foot thereof, the city 
of * Hammatby or Cbammatby of which (as they 
fay) the country adjoining taketh name: the fame 
which Jofephus calleth Amathitis, and Amathenfis : 
b Jacobus Zeigler , lluraa. Iturxa regio tenet borealia 
tribus Nepktaliy per montem Libanum ufque 7 racho¬ 
nes. The country of Itur&ay faith he, containcth 
the north parts of the tribe of Nepbtali, along the 
mount Libanus to Trash ones. But herein following 
Straboy who calls TrachonitiSy liuraa, he miftakes 
the feat of this region •, and fo doth Mercator. For 
indeed, were Iturceu (which Hegefippus calls Perxa, 
and G. Tyrius t Baccar) the fame with TraconitiSy 
yet Traconitis it felt is far more to the eaft than Ham- 
math in Nepbtalim •, for Traconitis lieth between 
Cafaria Philippiy and the mountains TracboneSy 
which the Hebrews call Gilead: and this Hammatby 
or Cbammatby is feated under Caftana, towards the 
fea weftward. And it feemeth that this miftaking 
grew, by confounding Emathy or Hamatb the great 
in Ctelefyridy beyond the mountains TracboneSy 
which c Jerome upon Amos calls Antiochia, with 
Hammatby or Hamatbxhc lefler in Phenician ; and 
Nephtalimy which he calleth Epiphania : for this 
Hammatby or in our tranflation Hamatb (and not 
that which is commonly called Ematby which 
2 Cbron. viii. 3. is fet far from the north border 
of Canaan in Syria Soba) is remembred in Numb. 
xxxiv. 8. and Numb. xiii. 22. and in Eztk. xlvii. 
16. In thefirft of which places, it bordereth the 
land of promife: thefe being the words ; Prom 
mount Hor you fball point (that is, direct or draw a 
line) until it come to Hamath. In the fecond place, 
thus: So they went up andfearched out the land from 
the wildernefs in Sin t unto Rchob to go to Hamatb. 
Then in Ezekiel \ The weft part alfo fball be the 


great fea from the border , till a man come ovrr-againft 
Hamath \ that is, the coaft of the fea fliall be the 
weft border from the fouthermoft part of the holy 
land, till you come dirt&ly over-againft Hamath 
northward: from whence^ if a line be drawn to 
the lea, it will touch the walls of Zidon \ which is 
c the north-weft corner of the holy land. 

Now that this Hamath or Hammatby which Mofes 
alfo made the confine of the holy land, is that of 
Nephtalimy both the reference which it hath to the 
weft fea, and the city of e Rehob adjoining prove it : 
the other Hamatb or Emath (being far removed, 
and beyond the forenamed mountains, which indole 
all diofe lands which Ifiael ever had pofitffion of) is 
that Emathy which is alfo called Jturx.ty witnefs 
i Stella and Laicftan ; and not that in Ncpbtalm, 
where 8 Jonathus Maccbabteus attended the army of 
Demetriusy who fled from him, and removed by night. 

For tho’ Traconitis be comprehended within Jiu- 
r<ea (and therefore it is faid to be finitima GaliLe.s 
Gentium ) yet it hath beginning over the mountains 
TraconiSy and lb it ftretcheth into the plains of the 
territory of Iturxa j whence Philip the brother of 
Herod was tetrarch or prefident, both of Jtttrxa and 
Traconitis •, both which are over Jordan towards the 
eaft. But Cham at b in Nephtalimy is on the weft fide 
of Jordan towards die Mediterranean fea. 

The country Iturjca was fo called of Jethur, one 
of the fons of IJlmacl ; it is placed in the bounds of 
Carle fjria and Arabia h the deflirt. 

The people of Iturica were valiant and warlike 
men, and excellent archers. Of whom Virgil ; 

Ituraos taxi torquentur in arcus j 

Of yew the Bureaus bows were made. 

The city Chamathy or Hamathy in Nephtalimy 
feems to have been as ancient as the other in Itu- 
raa, both built by AmatbeuSy the 1 ith fon of Ca¬ 
naan. Whether in the time of David, this, or 
the other had Tobu for king, it is not certain •, for 
Hamathy or Emathy beyond the mountains, and 
Hammatb in Nepbtalim were both neighbours to 
Damafcus ; at whofe fubjugation Tobu rejoiced, 
becaufe Hadadefer, whom die Damafccni came to 
help, was his enemy. This Tobu fearing the ftrength 
and profperity of David , hearing of his approach 
towards his territory, bought his peace with many 
rich prefents, and with many ancient vcfi'cls of gold, 
filver, and brafs. 

But it feemeth that David in fuch great fucccfe, 
would not have had peace with Tobu, if he had 
been king of any place in Nephtalimy and therefore 
it is probable that he ruled in Tjiba v which city 
Solomony after his father’s death, made himfelf ma¬ 
iler of, as a part of the lands (■ in the larger and 


■ 7 '/*Septur.gint ’write it Ammath. Jerome, Emath. Jofephus, Amath. Jolh. 19. 35. Clmmnruh. cb. 2t. v. 3s. Chnmmoth- 
•Dor. t Chron. 6. 76. Chammon. 2 Kings 14. 8. Chnmmath-Jchudar, as Junius reads it. Hhrreas alfo,forfarther dift incisor., tb.it 
is added (in Ifirael) to note that it was cf old belonging to Jud.th, tho' Jiatid in lime!, that is, in the kit.gdum of lit tin tribes ; tie otl.r 
Chamath being in Syria Soba. •> Zciglcr. in Neptal. c So Jerome in bis comment on Amos 6. 2. Hubert there it mention of 1 lainath 
the great, as it feems, for dijlinelhn from the other in Nephtalim ; tho' Mat. Beronldus ref cling Jerome, rather f Homes the Opinion 
of Zeigler abovementicned, as indeed it Cunnot caf.ly be juflified, that either one or other cf thtjt it either Anticchia, or Epiphania : Low- 
oeit, that the fame city which, Jolh. 19. 3;. is railed Cnammath, and placed in Nephtalim, iras alfo called Chamath (wk.nce the 
word Hamath and Emath outre framed] it may be gathered, partly becaufe the other Hamath, 2 Chron. 8. 3. fur dijlixctrm is cal,.d 
Chamath-Tfcfca, as this (as it may ftesn by [oth. 21. 32.) was Chamath-Dor, and Chamath-Jud.?, as we home noted 2 Kings so. 
Secondly, becaufe Numb. 34. 8. and alfo Ezek. 47. to. Chameth in the sscrtb fide of the holy land, is placed too near the weft turner t<r 
It that Chamatn-Tfoba : fur in the hue whichfhuuid make the north border, which begins at the great fa, they make Motes so name 
never a place taflwnrd along all the breadth of the holy land, until we come to Hermon (for fo they expound mount Hor, Numb. ;4. 7.) 
and beyond Hermon eaflward in this north fide, they make him tj name divers towns, firft Chamath, then 'l'fedad, then Ziphron ; and 
bafily, Chatfar-henan : a thing mojl unlikely, fitting lime! had little or nothing eaflward beyond Hermon. ‘Thenfire we tnufi steeds ex¬ 
pound Hor to he one of the hills near Sidon ; and fo thofe towns, as they are named to lit in order on the north fide of Alhcr, Nephtalim, 
and Manalleh * and in like manner tin ft its Ezekiel t fi’jl, Chetlon, then Chamath ; and fo in order, Berotha, Sibraim. Tledad, 
Caiuran, Chatfar-Henan. ^ Of which, Jolh. 19- 3 i * * Which Rehob, or Rechob, in Jofh. 19. 28. is placed in Alher towards 

Zidon, in the conf.nes of Nephtalim. f Tilem.inus Stella, and l’etcr laicftan, in their tables cf the holy land. * Jol’eph. Ant. 13.8. 
** lhat it doth pi operly belong to Arabia, the name ^/' Jethur KhmaelV fon, whofe iffut fettled in the Arabi.ics, may in part gave witnefs. 
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conditional promife) allotted by God to the children 
of Ifrael. 

But this Hammath of Nephtalim, in the end, 
and after divers mutations and changes, both oil' 
name and fortune, being, as it hath been faid, pof- 
iefled hy Antiochus Epiphanes, it was called Epi- 
phania. 

While St. 'Jerome lived, it remained a city well 
peopled, known to the Syrians by the name Ama- 
the, and to the Greeks by Epiphania . 

f VI. 

Of Reblatha and Rama, and divers other towns. 

T N the border of Hamath, or Ematb , towards 
JL Jordan , ftandeth the city Reblatha, or Ribla, 
watered from the fountain Dapbnis, which falleth 
into the lake of Meron. Hereunto was Zedekiab 
brought prifbner, after his furprife in the fields of 
Jericho , and delivered to Nfbucbodonofor : who, to 
be avenged of Zedekiab' s infidelity, beyond the pro¬ 
portion of piety, firft caufed the princes his chil¬ 
dren to be (lain in his prefence: and to the end 
that this miferable fpeitacle might be the laft that 
ever he lhould behold in this world, and fo the molt 
remembred, he commanded both his eyes prefendy 
to be thruft out: and binding him in iron chains, 
he was led a Have to Babylon , in which eftate he 
ended his life. Of which feldom-exampled calami¬ 
ty, tho’ not in expre/s words, a Jeremiah the pro¬ 
phet foretold him in Jerufalem not long before: 
But Ezekiel thus dircftly, fpeaking in the perfon 
ofGod, b / will bring him to Babylon, to the land of 
the Chaldeans , yet Jhall he not fee it , tho ’ he Jball 
die therein. 

There arc befides thefe before-remembred, ma¬ 
ny other ftrong cities in Nephtalim ; as that which 
is called c Cedes: there are two others of the fame 
name, one in i IJJ'achar, another in Juda, of which 
Jofh. xv. 23. and therefore to diftinguifh it, it is 
known by the addition of* Nephtalim, as Judg. iv. 
It is feated on a high hill, whence Jojh. xx. 7. Ke- 
defl) in GaliUa in monte Nephtali: Jofepbus calls 
it CeJefis: and in St. Jerome'% time it was called 
Cidiffus. Belforefl greatly miftakes this Cedes, and 
confounds it with Cades in the defart of Pharan. 

After the king thereof, among other of the Ca- 
naamtes , perifhed by the hand of JoJhua, it was 
made a city of refuge, and given to the Levites. 
Herein was Barak born, who overthrew the army 
of the l'ccond Jabin of Hazor, at the mount Ta- 
Ur. It was fome time poffefs’d by Teghtphalaffar, 
when he walled all Nephtalim : afterwards by the 
Romans , and numbred for one of the ten cities of 
the Decapolitan region: when it had embraced the 
Chrillian Faith, it was honoured with a bifhop’s 
feat •, but in time it fell with the reft into the pow¬ 
er of the Saracens and 'Turks, and by them it was 
demolifhed. 

From Cedes, fome four Italian miles towards the 
fouth-weft, ftandeth Sephet, otherwife Zephet, which 
was alio one of the ten Decapolitan cities •, a place 
exceeding ftrong, and for many years the inexpug¬ 
nable fortrefs of the Chriftians, and afterwards of 
the Saracens -, for from hence they conquered all 
the neighbour cities of thofe regions, both inland 
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and raaritimate near it. Touching Rama of Neph¬ 
talim, feated northward near Sephet: this is to be 
-noted, that there are 'divers places of this name in 
Paltjline, all feated on hills \ and therefore called 
Rama (Rama Hebrais excel funs, Rama with die He¬ 
brews is high.) Alfo that from this Rama , Jofh. xix. 
36. they read Arama, making the article (which it 
hath in the Hebrew, as being a name of divers 
towns) to be a part of the word: whence calling a- 
waythe afpirafion, they read Arama. From Sephet 
towards the weft, they place s Betbfemes, of which 
Jofh. xix. 38. which delended it felf againft Nephta¬ 
lim, Judges i. 33. but paid diem tribute. On the 
other fide of Sephet , towards the eaft, was Betha- 
nath, who alfo kept their city from the Nephtalims. 

Adjoining to which ftandeth Carthan “ or Kiria- 
thajim, a city of the Levites, not far from the moun¬ 
tain, out of which the fprings of Capernaum arife, 
called Mans Cbrijli •, a place by our Saviour often 
frequented: as alfo then when calling his difciples 
together, he made choice of twelve, which he cal¬ 
led and ordained to be his apollles or mcllengcrs of 
which place, or the adls tlierein done, dicrc is often 
mention in die > evangel ills. 

Adjoining to theft ureMagdalel, a placeof ftrength; 
and k Majalotb, of which we read, that it was for¬ 
ced by Baccbides, in the time of the 1 Maccabees: al¬ 
fo (according to Adrichomius) one of the two Bero- 
tbaes of Nephtalim. For Adrichomius maketh two 
of this name in this tribe ; «>> one near Chamatb in the 
north border, of which Ezek. xlvii. 6. Another (up¬ 
on a weak conjecture out of Jofepb. Ant. I. 5. c. 2.) 
he therefore placeth, in this traCt, near die waters df 
Merom ; becaufe the kings that joined with Jabin 
againft JoJhua, which incampcd at die waters of Me- 
tom, Jofh. xi. 5. are by Jvfeplms laid to have in- 
camped at the city Berotha in Galilee, not far from 
Cede fa Superior, which is alfo in Galilee: all -which 
may be true of that Berotha of which Ezek. feeing 
ft is in that Galilee which is called the Upper Galilee , 
or Galilee of the Gentiles. The fame Adrichomius 
placeth the region of Berim near Abela (of which 
Abela, or Abel-beth-mahacah, we have fpoken al¬ 
ready ;) this he doth upon a conjeClure touching the 
place, 2 Sam. xx. 14. where fome read Abel 13 
Bethmabacab, (3 omnia loca Berim > but the better 
reading is, (3 tmnes Berim, that is, with all the 
Berrei for Sheba being of Benjamin (in which tribe 
alfo there is a city called Berotha, or Bceroth) drew 
the men of that city after him. 

To the north of Berotha of Nephtalim , ftandeth 
Sebarim under Libanus, remembred by Ezekiel xlvii. 
and Arofeth gentium, near the waters of Meronr, 
or Samochonitis, the city of Sifara, lieutenant of the 
army of the fecond Jabin: from whence, not 
far off, towards the fea of Galilee, is Edrai, or Edre- 
bi , a ftrong city ; befides many others, whereof I 
find no particular ftory of importance •, as Ser in 
Jofh. xix. 35. called Triddim-Tzer , and named for 
the firft of their fenced cities: whence they make 
two cities, Affedim and Ser: then Adama , which 
they call Edama ; alfo Hion, which they call Ahiorr, 
of which in the books of Kings. Then the ftrong city 
of Cinneretb, afterwards called Gennezareth, whence 
we read of the land and lake of Gennezareth ; the 
fame lake which is alfo called the fea of n Tiberias. 


* Jer. 52. 11, Idc. s Ezek. 12.13. « Or Kedefh, Jtfli. 19. 37. & 10. 7. & 21. 32. item Judg. 4. 6. 4 1 Chron. 6. 72 .which 

Jofh. 1 o, 20. is talk'd kifhion. e Sometimes Kedelh in Galilee, 1 Chron. 6. 76. Jofh. 12. 22. 2 Kings 15. 29. in Benja¬ 

min, a?:d in Ephraim. e Other cities there were of this name [which is as much as domus Solis) as that in Juda, 2 Kings 14- 15* 
where Joaih king of the ten tribes , overcame Amafia of Juda, of which alfo 1 underjland the place , Jofh. 21. 16. & I Sam. 6. 14. k 
2 Chron. 29. id. A third, as itfeems, was in Dan, 1 Kings 4. 9. which Jofh. 19. 41. is written Herfbemes, which is as much as 
civitatis Solir. Judg. 1. 31 h &>// appears by comparing the places, Jofh. 21. 32. & 1 Chron. 6. 76. Adrichomius, both here and elfc 
where deceived by the double name, makes two of one : alt ho' 1 deny not but that there was another kiria-thajini in Rcujxn ; of which 
Jofh. 13. 19. »Mark 3. Mat. 10. Afts 1. Mat. 5. 6, 7. * Jofh. 19. 38. > 1 Mac. 9. 2. ® Barathxn. Ptolomaco in fine 

Arabia; ckfertx: Juniocadem cum Berothai una civitatum Hadadeaeris. 2 Sam. 8. 8. Jofh. 18. 25. Aiirodi Hicrxm. Judg. 4- Iy r * 
in Judg. 4. Jofh. 19. 37. 1 Kings 15. 20. 2 Kings 15. 29. n Mar. 6. 53. Luke 5. 1. 
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In the body of the land they place Galgala to the 
fouth border *, of which * Maccab. xix. 2. alfo di¬ 
vers named, JoJb. xix. is Ucuca, or Cbukkok: Ht- 
rem and Azanotb-tabor (which they place towards 
the eaft parts) and out of the lame place of JoJbua : 
Jirzon, Lakkum, Jepnael, Helcb, and b Reccatb ; 
which two laft they place near Ccfaria Philippi: 
To thefe they add out ol JoJbua, Nekeb, and Adami\ 
for which two Junius readeth Fojfa Adamsci, mak¬ 
ing it no town, but a ditch call by feme of Adamstb , 
as it feems; or at leaft the cullody of which march 
or limit belonging to the town. To thefe out of 
Numb, xxxiv. 10. they add Scpbano, which 1 Sam. 
xxx. 21. feems to be called Sipmoth. As for Ty- 
tbon and Melon, whereof the former they fetch out 
of Ezvk. xhrii. 16. and the latter out of Jofbna 
xix. 33. it may appear by Junius's tranllation., that 
neither are to be taken for cities : for the former 
he readeth Mediant, and for the latter Quercetum. 
The city of c Nepbtalim, which they make the na¬ 
tive place of Toby, and Naajfon near unto it, they 
fetch out of the Vulgar tranfhtion, Tob. vii. 7. but 
in the Greek text there is no fign, neither of the 
one nor of the other. 

Sect. V. 

The Tribe of Zabulon. 

O F Zabulon, or Zebulon, another of the Tons 
of Jacob by Leah, there were muftered at 
mount Sinai 57400 able men, befides women, chil¬ 
dren, and aged unable perfons •, all which dying in 
the delarts, there entred the Holy Land of their if- 
foes 65000 fit to bear arms ; who inhabited that 
part of Canaan, from AJber to the river of Cbifott ; 
louthward, and from the fea of Galilee to the Me¬ 
diterranean, eall and well. 

The cities within this tribe, which border AJber, 
are Sicamtnum on the fca-lhore, of which Jofeph. 
Ant. 13. c. 19. Debbafet of which JoJbua 19. it. 
Jeconam , or "Joknebam (whofe king was c fiain by 
JoJbua, and the city was given to the Leri res) and 
Gabs, afterward called the City of borfemen, of a 
regiment there garifoned by Herod. Then the city 
which beareth the name of Zabulon, or die City of 
men, exceeding ancient or magnificent, ( burnt to 
the ground by Ceftius, lieutenant of the Roman ar¬ 
my. Adricbomius makes it the birth city of * Eton 
judge of Ifrael, becaufe he is called Zabulonira •, 
not marking that in the fame place he is faid to 
be buried a? Ajalon. 

To the eall of this city of Zabulon is Catetb, of 
which JoJbua xix. 15. on the border of AJber -, and 
beyond it the Idler 0 Cana of Galilee, where Chrift 
converted water into wine •, the native city of Na¬ 
thaniel, and, as it is thought, of Simon Zelotes. 
Beyond it begin the mountains of Zabulon: and 
then the city of Cetbron (in Zeigter, Gbiltron ) 
which defended itfelf againll Zabulon. Then 
Berfabe, which ftandeth in the partition of the upper 
and nether Galilee, fortified by Jofepbus againll 
the Romans. Not far from hence ftandeth Sbimron 
of Meron, whofe king was llain by JoJbua. 

Then Damna or Dimna, a city of the Levrtes ; 
then Noa, or rather Neb a, of which JoJbua xix. 13. 
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Then Dothan, or Dotbain, where Jofeph found his 
brethren feeding their Hocks ; the fame wherein 
Elifeus, befieged by the Syrians, ftruck them all 
blind. 

Beyond ir, towards the eaft, they imagine 'Am- 
thar, or Amatbar •, then Remmon of the Invites. 
The laft of the cities on the north border of Za¬ 
bulon, is Bctbfatda, one of-the ten cities of Dr ca¬ 
po Its, feared on the Galilean lea, and watered by 
the fprings of Capernaum, the native city of the a- 
poftles, Peter, Andrew and Philip. Herein Chrift 
did many miracles \ but thefe people being no Ids 
incredulous than the Capernaimt, and odiers, re¬ 
ceived the lame curie of threatned miferies; as, J-Vo 
be unto thee Betbfaida, See. 

Along the weft border of Galilee, towards the 
fouth from Betbfaida, was the ftrong caftle of Mag¬ 
da lum, the habitation of Alary Magdalen, not long 
fince Handing. 

And beyond it the ftrong and high feared city of 
Jotapata , fortified by Jofepbus in the Roman war: 
but in the end, after along liege, furprized by Vef- 
paftan •, who flaughtcred many thoufands of the ci¬ 
tizens ; and held 1200 prifonm, whereof Jofepbus 
the hillorian was one. 

The laft and greatcfl of the cities on that k fea, 
and the lake ot Genezaretb within Zabulon, was 
that of Tiberias •, from whence afterward the Gali¬ 
lean fea alfo changed name, and was called, Tice 
fea of the city Tiberias, fo named in honour of Ti¬ 
berius Cefar 1 it was one of the ten cities, anti the 
metropolis of die region Decapolitan, and the great- 
eft and lalt of the lower Galilee. From hence our 
Saviour called Matthew, from the toll or cuftom- 
houfe, to be an apollle, and near unto it raifed the 
daughter of Jair us from death; it was built (as Jo¬ 
fepbus reports) by Herod the tetrarch, the brother of 
Philip, in the beginning of the reign of Tiberius Ce¬ 
far, in the moll fruitful part of Galilee, but in a 
ground full of fcpulchres ; j G)uuw junta no [Iras le¬ 
ges (faith he) ad feptem dies inrpurus habeatur, <jtu 
intalibas locis babitet ; Whereas by our law lie 
Ihould be feven days held as unclean who inhabited 
in 1'uch a place: by which words, and by the whole 
place of Jofepbus it appears, that this Tiberias is 
not (as fome have thought) the fame as the old 
Cinneretb, which was feated, not in Zabulon, but 
in Nepbtalim. 

Near unto this Tiberias at Am arts, there were hot 
baths, where Vefpaftan die emperor encamped a- 
gainft Tiberias: more into the land, toward the 
foutli-weft, is Bethulia, feated on a very high hill, 
and of great ftrcngth, famous by the {lory of Holo- 
fernes and Judith, fuch as it is. Near which ftand¬ 
eth Bethlehem of Zabulon ; and adjoining unto it, 
Capbarath fortified by 1 Jofepbus againll the Romans ; 
and Japba an exceeding ftrong place, afterward 
forced by Titus: who in the entrance, and afterward 
in fury, flew m 15000 of the citizens, and carried 
away above 2000 prifoners. 

On the foudi-fide are the cities of "Cartha of the 
Levites, and Gabor a, of which Jofepbus in his own 
life ; dien Jafie according to Adricbomius (of which 
JoJb. 19. 12.) for he thinks that it is not that Japba 
of which we fpake but now out of Jofepbus. Jidca- 


* Till plate of the Maccab. warrants no Galgala »r Gilgal in NcpJitali i hut may well he underffoed of Gilgal in Benjamin, or 
in Manafieh. b This Reccath, or Racath, Junius thit:is that it is the fame <with Karthan [ont of their being made of the other fa 
tranfpftim of letters) of which Karthan we have noted already, that it is alfo called Kjija-thaiim. « In the place I Reg. 4. it, 
•which alfo they bring to prove that then •was a city called Nephtalim, as it it evident by the following vetfes, the tribe of Nephialim is 
tntant, and not any city of that name. d Jo(h. 1 2 . 21 . • Jof. 2. bcl. 19. f Jof. 2 . bel. 22. * J udg. 1 2. 12. b The greater 
Ona is in the tribe of A (her, Jolh. 2!. 2. Nathaniel is faid to be c/'Cana in Galilee. O/Simon it may be doubted : for Angclus C.v 
tnnius reads Matth. 10. 4. Simon Kannitcs, which word Luc. 6. is, he thinketh, to be expounded by Zelotes. » The Hebrew Hammc- 
t'lcar (f r which the Vulgar bath Amrhnr, Jof. 19. 1 J.) Vatablus expounds qua: gyrat} Junius joins it with the wordgoing before it, 
undreads Rimmoncmo Mcthoarum, Matth. 8. 11. Mark 1.6. Luke 4. 10. * The names of the chief cities feated about this fea. 

or lake, thro' which Jordan runneth, where Capernaum, Tiberias, Bcthlaida, Gadara, Tarichca, and they add Cinneretb, which in 
foretimes gave name to the lake and country. Matth. 9. Luc. $. Jofeph. Ant. 18. 3. Jofeph. 10. 15. Adrich. in Zab. 1 Jofcph. 
■n via. fua. m Jofcph. 2. bell. 25. 0 Jolh. 21. 34. othtrwife Kiflotli Thabor, as Junius thinks upon Jofli.^19. 12. whence ^ 1 

Cheon. 6 . 77. it is ui/WThabcr. \ 
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la, of which JoJb. xix. 15. Jerome calls it Jadcla *, 
under it weftward Legio (afterwards a bifhop’s feat) 
and the city Belma, in ancient times exceeding 
ftrong, remembred Judith vii. 3. otherwife Chelma. 
Between Legio and Nazar et, is the city *Saffa, or 
Saffra, the birth city of Zebtdeeus, Alpheeus, James, 
and John: then Sephoris or Sepbora, according to 
Jofepbus : Sephorum, according to Brochard \ which 
afterwards, faith Hegeftppus and Jerome, was called 
Dioaefaria ; the city ot Joachim and Anna, the pa¬ 
rents of the Virgin Mary, it was called by Herod the 
tetrarch •, and by him, as b Jofepbus fpeaks, made 
the head and defence of Galilee ; in another place he 
faith, Urbium Gali!<earum maxima Sephoris & 'Ti¬ 
berias. This Sephoris greatly vexed Hefpafian ere 
he won it. Herod Antipas, when he made it the 
regal feat of the nether Galilee, and furrounded it 
with a ftrong wall, called it Autocratorida , which 
is as much as to fay, imperial, faith Jofepbus ; and it 
is now but a caftle called Zapbet. 

To the (outh-weft of this Sephoris, or Dioceefa- 
tea, was that blefled place of Nazareth , the city of 
Mary the mother of Chrift, in which he himfelf 
was conceived ; it ftandeth between mount Tabor, 
and the Mediterranean fea. In this city he abode 
chiefly 24 years, and was therefore called a Naza- 
rite, as the Chriftians afterwards were for many 
years. It was erected into an archbifhoprick in the 
lollowing age. Near unto it are the cities Buria, 
afterwards well defended againft the Turks, and Na¬ 
ha/a l, of which JoJh. xix. 15. and Judg. i. 30. 
where it is called Nahalal: and Jofb. xxi. 35. where 
it is a city of the Levites, near the fea •, adjoining 
to the river of Chifon, is Sarid, noted in JoJhua 
lor the uttermoft of Zabulon. 

In this territory of Zabulon, there are divers 
fmall mountains; but Tabor is the mod renowned, 
by the apparition of Mofes and Elias: and by the 
transfiguration of Chrift, in the prefence of Peter, 
James and John ; unto whom Mofes and Elias ap¬ 
peared ; in memory whereof, on the top of the 
mountain, the emprefs Helen built a fumptuous 
chappel. 

The chief river of Zabulon, is Cbifon ; which 
rifing out of Tabor , runneth with one ftream eaft- 
ward to the fea of Galilee, and with another ftream 
weftward into the great fea. This river of Chi fon, 
where it rifeth, and fo far as it runneth fouthward, 
is called Chedumim, or Cadumim: and tor mine 
own opinion, I tike it to be the fame which Ptole¬ 
my calleth Chorfens \ tho’ others diftinguifh them, 
and fet Chorfeus by Cafaria Palejlina. There is a 
lecond torrent, or brook, that rifeth in the hills of 
Bethulia, and falleth into the fea of Galilee by Mag¬ 
da hem : and the third is branch of a river rifing out 
of the fountains of Capernaum, which falleth alfo 
into the fame fea, and near '■Magdalum ; which 
torrent they call Dotham, from the name of the 
city from which it pafleth ealt-ward to Bethfaida, 
and lb joining with Jordanis Parvus, which run¬ 
neth from the valley of a Jephthael, which Jo/hu t 
reckoncth in the bounds of Zabulon, it endeth in 
the fea of Galilee. 

Sect. VI. 

The Tribe of Issachar. 

T H E next adjoining territory to Zabulon, to 
the fouth and fouth-weft, was IJfachar, who 
inhabited a part of the nether Galilee, within Jor¬ 
dan : of whom there were encreafed in Egypt, as 
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appeared by their mufters at mount Sinai, 54400 
able and warlike men, who leaving their bodies with 
the reft in the defarts, there entered the Holy Land, 
64300. 

The firftcity of this tribe, near the fea of Galilee, 
was c Tarichea diftant from Tiberias eight Er.glijb 
miles, or fomewhat more, a city wherein the Jews ’ 
(by the practice of a certain mutinous uplhrr, John 
the Ion of Levi) took arms againft Jofepbus the 
hiftorian, then governor of both Galilees. This 
city was firft taken by Caffius, and 3000 Jews car¬ 
ried thence captive ; and afterwards, with great 
difficulty by He fpafian, who entered it by the fca- 
fide, having firft beaten the Jews in a feu-fight upon 
the lake or fea of Galilee, he put to the (Word all 
forts of people, and of all ages ; faving tiiat his 
fury being quenched with the rivers of blood run¬ 
ning thro’ every ftreet, he relerved the remainder for 
flaves and bondmen. Next to Tarichea is placed 
f Ceffion, or Cijbion, of the Levites, and then !f a- 
char, remembred in 1 Kings iv. J7. then Abes, or 
Ebets , JoJh. xix. 20. and Remeth, of which JoJh. 
xix. 21. otherwife Ramoth, 1 Chron. vi. 73. or 
Jarmutb, JoJh. xxi. 29. this aJlb was a city of the 
Levites, from whofe territory the mountains of 67 /- 
boa take beginning ; and range themfdves to tire 
Mediterranean fea, and towards the weft as far as 
the city of Jezrael ; between which and Ramotb 
are the cities of Bethphefies, or Bethpaffes, according 
to Zcigler, and Ettadda, or Hen-cbadda: near which. 
Saul flew himfelf: under thole * Aphec, or Apheia r 
which Adricbomitts placeth in IJfachar ; between 
which and Sun a, he faith, that the Philiflines en¬ 
camped againft Ifrael, and afterwards againft Saul, 
a land thirftyof blood; for herein alfb, lays he, the 
Syrians, with 32 Reguli aflifting Benhadad , incoun- 
tred Achab , and were overthrown and flaughtered: 
to whom the king of Ifrael made a mod memo¬ 
rable anfwer, when Benhadad vaunted before the 
victory ; which was. Tell Benhadad, Let not him 
that girdeth his harnefs boaft himfelf, as he that 
putteth it off ; meaning, that glory followed after 
victory, but ought not to precede it. In the year fol¬ 
lowing, in the fields, as they fay, adjoining to this 
city, was the fame vain-glorious Syrian utterly bro¬ 
ken and difeomfited by Achab, and 100000 foot¬ 
men of the Aramitcs, or Syrians, (lain: before 
which overthrow, the fervants and counfcllors ot 
Benhadad (in derifion of the God of Ifrael) told 
him, h That the Gods of Ifrael were Gods of the 
mountains j and therefore if they fought, with them 
in the plains , they Jbould overcome them. 

Under Aphec , towards the fea, they fet the city 
of Efdrelon, in the plains of Galilee, called alfo die 
great field of Efclrelon, and Maggedo *, in die 
border whereof are the ruins of Aphec, to be feen, 
faith Brochard and Breidenbach. Af ter thefe arc the 
cities of' Cafalotb, of which 1 Maccab. ix. 2. Anew, 
or Iien-Gannim of the Levites ; and Seefima, or 
Shahatfima, the weft border of IJfachar , of which 
Jofb. xix. 22. From hence ranging the fea-coaft, 
there is found the caftle of pilgrims \ a ftrong 
caftle, environed with the fea, fome-time the ftore • 
houfe and magazine of the Chriftians, and builc 
by the earl of Sr. Giles, or Toloufe. 

From the caftle of pilgrims the fea maketh a 
great bay towards the north, and at the farthermoft 
fhore beginneth mount Carmel, not far from the 
river Cbifon •, where Elijah aflembled all the pro¬ 
phets and priefts of Baal, and prayed king Achab, 
and the people aflembled, to make trial, whether 


* Johan, dc Montcvilla, cap. 4. 20. b Jofeph. Ant. 18. 3. Sc in vita fua. * See I.aicldtan’j m,tj> in Ortelius. d Jofh- ' 9 - 
14. * Tarichea in Sucton. f Joih. 21. 28. Kifhion, ’which 1 Chron. 6. 72. it called Kcdelh. t Jofh. 19. 1 Sam. 

3. 19. I Kings 20. 26. In the latter two places Junius Kiakes Aphek in A(her, according to Jofh. 19.30. In the fi’jt he placeth it 
in Juda, cut ^"Jolhua 15. 53. 1 Kings 20. ■> 1 Kings 20. 23. • Judith 1. 8. and 7. 3. 1 Chron. 6. 73. Jolli. 21. 29- 
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the God of Ifrae), or the idoJ of Baal, were to be 
worfhipped, by laying a facrifioe without fire on 
the altar: which done, the prieftsof Baal prayed, 
and cut their own flelh after their manner, but die 
fire kindled not; while Elijah in derifion told diem, 
that their God was either in purfuit of hit enemies, 
not at leifurt, or perchance afleep, See. But at the 
prayer of Elijah , his fire kindled, notwithftanding 
that he had cauied the people to call many veflcls 
of water thereon i by which miracle the people in- 
cenfed, flew all thole idolaters on die banks of Chi- 
fin adjoining. 

At the foot of this mountain, to the north, ftand- 
eth Caiphas , built, as they fay, by Caiphas the 
high prieft. It is alfo known by the name of 
Porfuia and Porphyria , fometime a fuffragan bi- 
fliop’s feat. Returning again from the fca-coaft, 
towards Tiberias, by the banks of Chi/on, there are 
found the city of Hapbaraim, or Aphraim, and the 
caftles of Me fra and Saba \ of which Brocbard and 
Breidenbacb ; and then Naim on die river Cbifon, 
a beautiful city while it ftood, in the gates where. 

' of Chrift * raifed from death the widow’s only fon. 

Then Soon, or Sbion , named Jo(h. xix. between 
the two hills of Hermon, in JJfaehar; beyond it 
ftandeth Endor, famous by reafon of the enchan- 
trefs that undertook to raifc up the body of Sa¬ 
muel, at the inftigation of Saul. 

Beyond it Hands Anadarath and Rabbith, named 
JoJb. xix. 19, 20. Then Dabarath, as it is named 
Jofls. xxi. 28. or Dobratba, as it is named 1 Cbron. 
vi. 72. This city (which ftretcheth itfelf over Chi- 
fin) was a city of refuge belonging to the Levites. 

Next to Daberath is Arbela ficuate, near the caves 
of thofe two thieves which fo gready molefted Ga¬ 
lilee in Herod's time. It joineth on one fide to the 
mountain of JJfaehar or Hermon, and on the other 
the valley of Jezreel \ which valley continueth it* 
felf from Betbfan , or Scythopolis, the calf border of 
Jflacbar, even to the Mediterranean fea ; two parts 
whereof are enclofed by the mountains of Giliboa on 
the fouth, and by Hermon and the river Cbifon 
on the north. In thefe plains k Gideon overthrew 
the Madianites, and herein, they think, Saul fought 
againft the Pbilifiines , Acbab againft the Syrians, 
and the Tartars againft the Saracens. 

Sect. VII. 

The Half of the Tribe of Manasseh. 
'I' *• 

Of the bounds of this half tribe, and of Scythopo¬ 
lis, Salem, Therfa, and others. 

T he next tribe which joineth itfelf to JJfaehar 
towards the fouth, is the half of Manajfeh, 
on the weft-fide of Jordan. Mauajfes was the firft 
begotten of Jofeph, the x ith fon of Jacob. His 
mother was an Egyptian, the daughter of Putiphar , 
prieft and prince of Heliopolis : which Manaffes, 
with his brother Ephraim, the grand-childrcn of 
Jacob, were by adoption numbred amongft the Ions 
of Jacob, and made up die number of the twelve 
patriarchs. 

Of Manajfeh , there were increafed in Egypt , as 
they were numbred at mount Sinai, 32200 able 
men; all which being confumed in the deiarcs, there 
entred of their ifiiie 52700 bearing arms. The 
territory which fell on this one half of Manajfeh, 
was bounded by Jordan on the eaft, and Dora upon 
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the Mediterranean fea on the weft, Jezrael on the 
north, and Machmata is the fouth border. 

The firft and principal city which ftood in this 
territory, was Betbfan, Ibmetime ‘ Nyfa, faith Pli¬ 
ny, built by Liber Pater, in honour of his nurfe 
there buried, of the fame name, which Solinus con¬ 
firms. Afterwards, when die Scythians invaded Afia 
the lefs, and pierced into the fouth, to the uttermoft 
of Coelefyria, they built this city anew, and very 
magnificent: and it had thereupon the name of Scy- 
tbopolis , or the city of Scythians given it by the 
Greeks. 

Thefe barbarous northern people, conftraincd 
die Jews to fight againft their own nation and 
kindred, by whofe hands when they had obtained 
victory, they themfelvcs fet on the Jews which fer- 
ved tliem, and flew them all. Stephanas makes it 
the utmoft towards the fouth of Coelefyria : and Stra¬ 
bo joins it to Galilee. It is feated between j ot dan 
and the hills of Gilboa , In aulone ad mo.ites Acra- 
bitence, faith Zeigler. But I find it in the eaft part 
of the valley of Jezrael near Jordan: after that 
Jordan ftraitneth itfelf again into a river, leaving 
the fea or lake Genezereth. Notwithftanding Mon¬ 
tanos dei'eribes it far to the weft, and towards the 
Mediterranean fea, near Endor , contrary to Stella, 
Laic flan, yjdrichome, and all other the beft authors. 
This city was the greatell of all thofe of Decapo- 
lis : but the children of Manajfeh could not expel 
the inhabitants thereof, and therefore called it Sane, 
an enemy ; or Beth-fan, thehoule of an enemy. 

Over die walls of d Beth-fan, the Pbilijlines hung 
the body of Saul and his Tons, flain at Gilboa. It 
had, while the Chriftian religion flourifhed in thofe 
parts, an archbifhop, who had nine odier billiops 
of his diocefe numbred by Tyrius, in lib. 14. cap. 
12. but the fame was afterwards tranftated to Na¬ 
zareth. The later travellers in thofe parts affirm, 
that there is daily taken out among the rubbifii and 
the ruins of that city, goodly pillars, and other pie¬ 
ces of excellent marble, which witnels the ftutely 
buildings and magnificence which it had in elder 
times, but it is now a poor and ddolate village. 

From Beth-fan, keeping the way by Jordan, they 
find an ancient city called Salim \ which city, the 
ancient Rabbins, faith *Jerome,iXo not find to be the 
fame with Jcrufalem ; there being, in die time of 
Jerome, and fince, a town of that name, near Scy¬ 
thopolis before remembred 1 which if the place of 
feripture, Gen. xiii. 18. do not confirm, where the 
Vulgar readeth Tranfivitque in Salem urbem Sic he¬ 
rn or um (for which others read, Fenit incolumis ad 
civitatem Sechemum, making the word Shalem not 
to be a proper name, but an adjective) yet the place 
John iii. 13. where it is faid, that John was bap¬ 
tizing in ALnon near Saleim, may fomewhat ftrength- 
en this opinion, and yet it is not unlikely that this 
Saleim of which St. John fpeaketh, is but contract¬ 
ed of Shahahm, of which in the tribe of Benjamin, 
1 Sam. ix. 4. This word Junius maketh to be the 
plural of Shubal ; of which we read, 1 Sam. xiii. 17. 
for as for that which is added out of Cant. vi. 12. of 
Shulammitis, as if it had been as much as a woman 
of this Saleim , near JEnon, it hath no probability. 

Not far from thence, where they place Salem, 
they find Bezek the city of Adontbezck ; Jofephus 
calls it Bala ; here it was that Saul aflemblcd the 
ftrength of IJrael and Juda, to die number of 
330000, when he meant to relieve JabcJh-Gilead, 
againft Naajh the Ammonite ; who would give 
them no other conditions of peace, dian to furi'er 


'Luke 7. b Called Magnus, 1 Maccab. 12. 49. and Harbathae/or Harabath. 1 Macc. 5. 23. W9, 2. Jtidg. 6. 

« Sam. 31. 1 Kingj20. « Plm. lib. 5. c. 18. * Jixtg. 1. jolh. 17. debell. fac. « Hieron. in epift. ad Evagr in lcc. liebr. 
f Tbit city Back, by the the place Jadg. I. 3. Jccmtb to have been in Judab, Jofeph. Am. 1. 6. c. 5. 1 Sam. 11. 
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their right eyes to be thruft out. Near Bezek, is are but one; and that Jiblebam, JoJJj. xv i. n. is 
the city of Betbbera , or rather Beth-bara, of which another name of the fame city. 

Judg. vii. 24. in the ftory of Gideon ; and then Then is Jezrael a regal city, fet at the foot of 
Epbra , or Hopbra , wherein Gideon inhabited ; in the the mountains of Gilboa , towards the fouth-weft ; 
border whereof flood an altar confecrated to Baal: herein Jezabel., by a falfe accufation, caufed Naboth 
which he pulled down and defaced ; and near it to be ftoned, to the end fhe might poflfefs his vine- 
that Hone on which Abimelecb the baftard flew his yard joining to the city; which Naboth refufed to 
feventy brothers (an heathenifh cruelty, pradlifed fell, becaufe it was his inheritance from his father, 
by the Turks to this day ;) and not far hence, be- Joram alfo was caft unburied into the fame field ; 
twcenthe village of Afophon and Jordan , Ptolomaus for which his mother f Jezabel murdered Naboth. 
Latburus overthrew Alexander .king of the Jews ; Towards the fea, from Jezrael , is the city which 
and flaughtered, as *Jofepbus numbrcth them, 3000; they call Gaber ; in whofe afcent, as Abaztab king 
but according to Ttmagenes 5000: after which vie- of Juda fled from Jehu, when he had flain Joram, 
tory, as Ptolemy pafs’d by the villages of the Jews, he was wounded withthefhotofan arrow, of which 
he flew all their women, and caufed the young chil- wound he died at Maggeddo adjoining. The ferip- 
dren to be fod in great caldrons, that the reft of the ture calls this city of Gaber , 8 Gur. 

Jews might thereby think that the Egyptians were Then Adadremmon , near unto which the good 
grown to be men-eaters, and ftrike them with the king Joftas was flain by Necbo king of Egypt , in a 
greater terror. war unadvifedly undertaken. For Necbo marched 

Towards the weft, and on the border of IJfacbar , towards Affyria againft the king thereof, by the 
they place the cities of b Aner of the Levites , and commandment of God ; whom Joftas thought to 
Abel-Mehola, which Junius, Judg. vii. 22. placeth refill in his paflage : it was afterwards called Maxi- 
in Ephraim ; it was the habitation of blelifaus the mianopolis. 

prophet, numbred among thofe places, 1 Reg. iv. A neighbour city to Adadremmon was h Magged- 
12. which were given in charge to Baana by Solo- do, often remembred in the fcripturcs ; whole 
mon ; to whofe charge alfo Tabanach belonged, a king was flain among the reft by * Jojbua ; yet they 
place of great ftrength, which at the firft refilled defended their city for a long time againft Manaf- 
JoJhua , tho’ their king was afterward hanged, and [eh. The river which pafleth by the town, may per- 
their city given to the Levites. haps be the fame which Ptolemy calleth Cborjeus : 

In the body of this territory of Manajfeb, but and not that of which we have fpoken in Zabulon. 
fomewhat nearer to Jordan than to the Mediterra- For becaufc this name is not found in the feriptures, 
nean fea, were three great cities, to wit, Therfa , many of thole that have deferibed the holy land, 
whofe king was one of thofe that JoJhua flew; delineate no fuch river. Moore only fets it down in 
which the kings of Ifrael ufed for their regal feat, his geography of the twelve tribes; but die river 
till fucli time as Samaria was built. From hence which pafleth by Maggeddo, he underftandeth to 
the wife of Jeroboam went to Achia to enquire of be but a branch falling thereinto. Lai:flan and 
her fon’s health; who knowing her, tho’Ihe were Scbrot make a great confluence of waters in this 
difguifed, told her of her fon’s death. place; agreeable to this feripture in the vth of 

The fecond was Thebes, near amaria, of which Judges \ Then fought the kings of Canaan in Ta- 
name there are both in Egypt and Greece, of great naac, by the waters of Maggeddo. But thefe authors, 
fame ; in the aflault of the tower of this town, and with them Stella, give it no other name than 
whereunto the citizens retired, the baftard Abtmi- the torrent fo called. 

leeb was wounded by a weighty Hone, thrown by a But feeing that ancient cofmographers ftretchout 
woman over the wall ; who defpairing of his reco- the bounds of Pbenicia even to Sebafle, or Sama- 
very, c commanded his page to flay him our-right, ria ; and k Strabo far beyond it on the fea-coaft; 
btcaufc it fiiould not be laid that he periflied by and Jofepbns calls Ccefaria Paleflina a city of 
the ltrokc of a woman. But others fet this city in Pbenicia: yea, Laurent iusCorvinus ex tendeth Phe- 
Ephraim , near Sicbem or Neapolis. nicia as far as Gaza: feeing alfo Ptolemy lets down 

The third is Acrabata , of which the territory Cborfcus for the partition of Pbenicia and Judea, 
adjoining is called Acrabatena (one of the ten topar- this river running call and weft parallel with Sama- 
chics or governments in Judea ) for which Jerome , ria ; it is very probable that this torrent called Mag- 
x Mac cab. v. reads Arabathena ; but in the Greek geddo , after the name of the city which it watcrctn, 
it is Acrabatine : Ijidore calls it Agra bat. This is the fame wliich Ptolemy in his 4th table of Afia, 
city had one of the largcft territories of all Pale- calleth Cborfcus. The later travellers of the holy 
fine, belonging to the governour thereof. Jofe- land call Maggeddo , Subimbre at this day. 
pbus remembreth it often, as in his fecond book of 

the Jews wars, c. 11, 25, 28. and elfewhere. -j- II. 

The difference between a tetrarchy and a topar- 0 fCz:farh Paleftinte, and feme other towns. 
chy, was, that the fine was taken tor a province, J J 

and the other tor a city, with fome lefler territory T^Rom Maggeddo towards the weft, and near the 
adjoining ; and a tetrarch is the fame with Preejes Mediterranean fea, was chat glorious city of 

in Latin , and prefident in Engliflj, being common- C<efaria Palejlin<e: firft, the tower of dtraton: the 
ly the fourth part of a kingdom, and thereof fo fame which Pliny calls Afollonia: tho’ Ptvlenr. f :s 
called. 0 Pliny nameth feventeen tetrarchies in Sy - stpoHonia elfewhere, and towards Egypt , between 
ria: the Holy Land had tour, and fo hath the king- this city and Joppe , to whLh V*jpajian gave the 
domof Ireland to this day, 'Lempfler , Uljler , Con- name of Flavia Colonia . It was by Htrod rebuilt, 
nalh % and Munjler . who therein laboured to exceed all the works in 

To the fouth-weft of Acrabata , they place the that part of the world: for befides the edifices, 
cities of Balaam , or Bilham y and Cethrem - which he reared wi.idn the walls, of cut and po- 
mon of the Levites : but Junius out of JoJh. xxi. lifli’d marbles, the theatre and amphitheatre, from 
2 5. and 1 Chron . vi. 70. gathers, that thefe two whence he might look over chc feas far away, with 

* Jofeph. Ant. 1 13* C. 21. b This Aner, junius upon 1 Chron. 6. 70. males to be the fame with Tahanac, of which 

Jo(h. 21. 25. Jerome names it from Aner the confederate of Abraham, Gen. 14. 13. Jofti. 12. 17. 1 Kings 14. « Judg. Q* 54 - 
«> Plin. 1 . 5. « F.ufcb. in Cron. Kings 21. 1 2 Kings 9. 27. h Judg. 1.5. * Join. 12. 17. * Strab. 1 . 16. Jo* 
Jcph. 1 . 15. C. 13. Niger. 
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the high and (lately towers and gates, he forced a 
harbour of great capacity, being in former times 
but an open bay: and the wind blowing from the 
fca, the merchants haunting that port, had no other 
hope, but in theftrength of their cables and anchors. 
This work he performed with fuch charge and la¬ 
bour, as the like of that kind hath not been found 
in any kingdom, nor in any age: which, becaufe 
the materials are fetched from far, and the weight 
of the ftones was fuch, as it exceedeth belief, I have 
added Jofcpbuf% own words of this work, which 
are theie: * Hanc locorum incommoditatcm correc - 
turns, circulum portus circumduxit, quantum puta- 
ret magntc daft recipitndx fuftcere : & in viginti 
ulnarum profundum , prtegrandia faxa demiftt : quo¬ 
rum pleraque pedum quinquaginta longitudinis, lati- 
tudinis vero otlodecim , altitudme mvtm-pcdali : fue- 
runt qu<edam etiam major a, minora aha. To mend 
this inconvenience of place (faith Jofephus) he coin- 
pafs’d in a bay wherein a great fleet might well ride: 
and let down great ftones twenty fathom deep : 
whereof fome were 50 foot long, 18 foot broad, 
and 9 foot thick: and fome bigger and fome Idler; 
To this he added an arm or caufway of 200 loot 
long to break the waves: the reft he ftrengthned 
with a (lone wall, with divers (lately towers thereon 
builded: of which the mod magnificent he called 
Drafts, after the name of Drujus the (on-in-law of 
Ceftr: in wliofe honour he intided the city it (elf, 
Ce/aria of PaleJUne : all which he performed in 
12 years time. It was the firft of the talb rn ci¬ 
ties that received a bifhop: afterwards ertdt d imo 
an archbilhoprick, commanding 20 otheis under 
itj faith b Tyrius. 

St. Jerome nameth Theopbilus, Eufeliu Ac it iu r, 
EuzoniSy and Gelaftus , to have been biihops there¬ 
of. In this city was Corneltui the centurion baptized 
by St. Peter: and herein dwelt Phil., the a,kiltie. 
St. Paul was herein two years prifoner, under the 
prefident Felixy unto the time and government of 
Porcius Fejlus: by whom, making his appeal, lie 
was fent to Ccfar. Here, when !Prod Agnppa was 
pafling on to celebrate the Quenqucanab. 1, taking 
delight to be called a God by nis flatterers, he was 
ftricken by an angel unto death, faith Jofepbus. 

To the north of Ctefuria ftandeth Dora, or S r a- 
pbotb Defy as lbme read, JoJh. i. 2. fo called (laith 
Adricomius) becaufe it joineth to the fea, whole king 
was (lain by Jojbua. But Junius , lor in Napboii) 
Doty reads in trattibus Dor : and fo the Vulgary 
inregionibus Dor , altho’ 1 Kings iv. it. for the 
like fpeech in the Hebrew it readeth omnis Nephatb 
Dor: die Scptuagtnt in the place of jojbua call it 
Nepbitb-Dor, and in the other of the lungs, Nepba- 
Dor: but the true name by other places (as Jolb. 
xii. 23. Judg. i. 27.) may feem to lx: Dor. It was 
aftrongand powerful city, and the fourth in account 
of thofe 12 principalities, or fitarchies, which Solo¬ 
mon netted. Junius upon Macc. xv. 11. placethic 
between the hill Carme/y and the mouth of the river 
Cborfeus: for fo fome name the river CorfeuSy of 
which we have fpoken already. 

Into this city, for the ftrength thereof, Typbon 
fled from Antiocbus the fon of DemetriuSy where he 
was by the fame Antiocbus befieged with 120000 
footmen, and 8000 horfe: the fame perfidious vil¬ 
lain that received 200 talents for the ranfom of Jo¬ 
nathan c Maccbabeus (whom he had taken by trea¬ 
chery) and then flew him: and after him flew his own 
mafter, ufurping for a while the kingdom of Syria. 
It had alfo a bifhop’s feat of the diocel'e of Ctefaria. 

From Ctefuria towards the fouth, they place the 
cities of Caparnaum t C a be, and Galgal: for be- 


fides that Caparnaum famous in the evangel ids, they 
find in thefe parts near die weft fea, another of die 
fame name. Of Gabe, Jerome , in locis Hebraicis. 
d The famous Galgal , or Gilgaly was in Benjamin: 
but this Gilgaly they fay it was, whofe king was (lain 
by Jojbua. 

Then Antipatris, fo called of Herody in honour 
of his father: but in the time of the e Macchubees, iC 
was called Capharfalama: in the fields whereof Ju¬ 
das Maccbabteus overthrew a part of the army of 
Nicanor, lieutenant to Demetrius: an army drawn 
into Judea by a traiterous Jew, called /.Ikimus : 
who contended for the priefthood, firft ur ; cr Bac- 
cbides, and then under Nicanor. To thi< was Sc. 
Paul carried prifoner from Jerufalemy conducted by 
470 foldiers, to defend him from the fury of the 
Jews. In after-times the army of Godfry of Bulloign 
attempted it in vain; yet was it taken by Bald-win. 
It was honoured in thofe days with a bifhop’s feat; 
but it is now a poor village, called A/fur t faith 
Brochard. Near unto this city the prophet Jonas 
was three days preferved in the body of a whale. 

Into the land, from Antipatris and Ctefaria, ftand¬ 
eth Narbata, whereof the territory taketh name: 
which Ceflius the Romany wafted with fire and 
fword, becaufe the Jews which dwelt at Ctefuria 
fled thence, and carried witli them the book of Mo- 
fes. Near unto it is the mountain of Abdia, the 
fteward of king Acbab \ wherein he hid an hundred 
prophets, and fed them : after which he himfelf is 
faid to have obtained from God tbe fpirit of prophe¬ 
cy alio. 


CHAP. VIII. 

Of the kingdom of Phenicia. 

S e c t. I. 

The bounds , and chief cities, and founders, and name 
of this kingdom : and of the invention of letters af- 
cribed to them. 

B Ecaufc theie five tribes, of After, Nepbtalim, 
Zabulon, IJfachar, and the half of Manafteh, 
poflcfs’d the better part of that ancient king¬ 
dom of Phenicia , to wit, of fo much as lay to the 
fouth part of Anti-libanus j I have therefore gather¬ 
ed a brief of thofe kings which have governed there¬ 
in : at lcaft fo many of them as time (which devour- 
eth all things) hive left to pofterity: and that the 
reft perifhed, it is not ftrange*. feeing fo many vo¬ 
lumes of excellent learning in fo long a race and re¬ 
volution, and in fo many changes of eftates, and 
conqucfts of heathen princes, have been torn, call 
away, or otherwife confumed. 

The limits of this kingdom, as touching the 
fouth parts, are very uncertain: but all cofmogra- 
phersdo in effe<ft agree, that it takes beginning f rom 
the north, where that part of Syria, which is called 
CafiotiSy ends: mod of them bounding it by Or¬ 
tho fa to the north of Tripolis. 1 Ptolemy makes is 

a little larger, as reaching from the river Eleutherus 
that falls into the fea at the ifland of Aradus , fome- 
whatto die north of Orthofia , and ftretching from 
thence along the coaft of the Mediterranean fea, 
as far as the river of Cborfeus which feems to be 
that which the Jews call the torrent, or river of 
Maggeddo. * Pliny extends it further, and compre¬ 
hends Joppe within it: Corvinus and Budteus , Jop- 
pe and Gaza. Pbtenicia apud prifeos appellata (faith 
Budteus) qute nunc Pahejlina Syrite dicitur , It wa* 
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tailed Pbenicia of eld (faith he) which now is called 
Palejlina of Syr fa. 

* Strqbp comprehends in this country of Pbenicia 
all the fea fide of Judea, and Palejlina, even unto 
Pelufium, the firft port of Egypt. On the contrary, 
Diodorus Siculus foldeth it up in Coelefyria , which he 
houndeth not. But for my felf, I take a middle 
courfe, and like belt of Ptolemy 's defcription, who 
was feldom deceived of his own art. It had in it 
thefe famous maritimate cities (befides all thofe of 
the iflands) to wit, Aradus, Ortbojia, Trtpqlis, Bo- 
trys, Byblus t Beryl us, Sidon, Tyre, Ptolomais (or 
Aeon) Dora, and Ceefaria Palejlime : and by rea- 
fon of the many ports and goodly fca-towns, it an- 
ciendy commanded the trade of the eaftern world: 
and they were abfolute kings of the Mediterranean 
fea. 

The ancient regal feat of thofe princes was Zidon, 
built by Zidon the firft fon of Canaan: and the 
people then fubjedt to that family were called Zido- 
nians \ the fame ftatc continuing even unto JoJbua 's 
time. For till then, it is probable that there was 
but one king of all that region, afterwards called 
Pbenicia: which Procopius alfoconfirrrjeth in hisfe- 
cond book of Vandal Wars. But in procefs of time 
the city of Tyre adjoining, became the more mag¬ 
nificent : yet, according to the b prophet,, it was but 
a daughter ot Zidon , and by them firft built, and 
peopled. 

But after the death of Mofes, and while JoJbua 
yet governed Ifrael, Agenor an Egyptian of Thebes , 
or a Phenician bred in Egypt, came thence with his 
fons Cadmus, Phenix, Cyrus , and Cilix (fay Cedre- 
nus and Curtius ) and built and pofleft’d die cities of 
ytyre and Zidon , to wit, the new Tyrus ; and brought 
into Pbenicia (fo called after the name of his fecond 
fon) the ufe of letters: which alfo Cadmus , in his 
purfuit after his filter Europa , taught the Grecians. 
For Taurus king of Crete , when he furprifed Tyre, 
had ftolen her thence: of which the poets devifed 
the fable of Jupiter's transformation into a bull, by 
whom that ftealth was alfo fuppofed to be made. 
Pomponius Sabinus makes Belus the firft king of 
Pbenicia v and finds Cadmus his fucceflor, whom 
he calleth his grand-child: and it feemeth that Belus 
was the father of Agenor, and not Neptune : becaufe 
the fucceflors of Dido held that name always in re¬ 
verence, making it a part of their own, as Afdru- 
bal, Hannibal: whofe memory HtrgiioMo toucheth 
in thefe verfes. 

Hie regina gravem gemmis auroque popofeit, 

Jmplevitque moro pater am: quam Belus omnes 

A Belo foliti. 

The queen anon commands the weighty bowl 

(Weighty with precious ftones and mafiy gold) 

To flow with wine. This Belus us’d of old. 

And all of Belus' line. 

Whether this Belus were father or grand-father to 
Agenor , the matter is not great. But it fcems to 
me by comparing of times, that Belus was anceftor 
to thefe Pbenicians, and preceded Agenor. For 
were Belus, or Jupiter Belus , the fon of Neptune 
by Libya the daughter of Epapbus , or were he the 
fon of Tdegonus, according to Eufebtus •, yet it is 
agreed that Cecrops then ruled in Attica: and in 
the end of Cecrops *s time, faith St. Augujlin, Mofes 
left Egypt: A&enor's fucceflor living at once with 
JoJJjua. Now that Agenor returned about the fame 
time into the territory of Zidon, I cannot doubt: nei¬ 
ther do I deny, but that he gave that region the 
name of Pbenicia , in honour of his fon. But in- 

• Strab. 1 .16. Buds. de. 


ftead pf the building of Tyre and Zidon , it is pro¬ 
bable that he repaired and fortified both: and there¬ 
fore was called a founder, as Semiramis and Nabu- 
chodonofor were of Babylon. 

For be it true, that Agenor was of the fame nati¬ 
on, and brought up in Egypt , where he learned the 
ufe of letters ( Egypt flourilhed in all kind of learn¬ 
ing in Mofes'% time) or were he by nation an Egyp¬ 
tian » yet it is very likely, that either he came to 
fave his Own territory ; or otherwife to defend the 
coaft of Canaan from the Jfraelites , who were by 
Mofes led out of Egypt , to the great lofs and dif- 
honour of that nation, and by JoJbua conducted 
over Jordan, to conquer and poffcfs the Canaanites 
land. For tho’ the Egyptians , by reafon of the loft 
which they received by the hand of God in the 
Red fea, and by the ten plagues caft on them before 
that, and by the (laughter of fo many of the male 
children at die fame time, could not hinder the He¬ 
brews from invading Canaan by land, which alfo they 
knew had fo many powerful nations to defend it j 
the defarts interjacent, and the ftrong Edomites, Mo¬ 
abites, Em or it es, and Ammonites their borderers: yet 
Egypt having fuch vefiels or (hips, or gallics, as were 
then in ufe, did not in all probability negleCt to 
garrifon the fea-coaft, or affift Agenor with fuch for¬ 
ces as diey had to fpare •, and which they might 
perform with the greater facility, in that the Pbi- 
lijiines, which held the (hores of Canaan next ad¬ 
joining unto them, were their friends and confede¬ 
rates. 

Now, as it appeareth by the courfe of the ftory, 
thofe cities of Pbenicia, which Agenor was faid to 
have built (that is, to have fortified and defended 
againft JoJbua, and againft the tribes after him, as 
Zidon, Sor, or Tyre, by JoJbua xix. 29. called the 
ftrong city, A echo afterwards Ptolomais, Acbzib and 
Dor) were all that Pbenicia had in thofe days. 

That the kings of Pbenicia were mighry, efpeci- 
ally by fea, it appears, firft by their defence againft 
Ifrael: fecond! y, by this, that David and Solomon 
could not mafter them, but were glad of their alli¬ 
ance : thirdly, that one of their cities, tho* they 
were then but reguli, defended it felf 13 years againft 
a king of kings, Nabucbodonojor : and that Alexan¬ 
der the great (who being made victorious by the 
providence of God, feemed irrefiftible) fpent more 
time in the recovery of Tyre, than in the conqueft 
of all the cities in Afta. 

Ocher opinions there are, as that of Berofus out 
of Jofepbus , who conceives that Tyre was founded 
by Tyrus the fan of Japbet. And for the region it 
felf, tho’ Calfjlbenes derives it, ab arbore daftylo- 
rum\ and the Greeks from the word Phonos of 
(laughter, becaufe the Pbenicians flew all that came 
on their courts; yet for my felf, I take it that Phoe¬ 
nix the fon of Agenor gave it that name. But that 
either Agenor in Pbenicia , or Cadmus his Ion in 
Greece, were the inventors of letters it is ridiculous: 
and therefore the difpute unnecefiary. 

The Ethiopians affirm, that Atlas, Orion, Or¬ 
pheus, Linus, Hercules, Prometheus, Cadmus, and 
others, had from them the firft light of all thofe 
arts, fcienccs, and civil policies, which they after¬ 
wards protefled and taught others: and that Pytha¬ 
goras himfelf was inftru&ed by the Libyans •, to wit, 
from the fouth and fuperiour Egyptians: from whom 
thofe which inhabited nearer the out-let of Ntlus, 
as they fay, borrowed their divinity and philofo- 
phy : and from them the Greeks , then barbarous, 
received civility. Again, the Pbenicians challenge 
this invention of letters and learning, acknowledg¬ 
ing nothing from the Egyptians at all i neither do 

Af. 1 . 4. & Jfaub 23. 
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they allow that Agenor and his fans were Africans 
whence Lucan , 

* Phoeniecs primi (fanue fi creditur) aufi, 

Man fur am rudibus vocent ftgnart figuris. 

Pbeniciaus firft (if fame may credit hare) 

In rude characters dar’d our words to grave. 

And that Cadmus was the fon of Agenor , and 
was a Phenician , and not an Egyptian , it appearcth 
by that anfwer made by Zens 3 when he in a kind 
of reproach was called a flranger, and a Pheni¬ 
cian ) 

1 Si pat ha eft Phoenix, quid turn ? nam Cadmus (ft ipfe 
Phoenix ■, cut dtbet Graecia do da libros. 

If a Phenician bom I am, what then ? 

Cadmus was fo: to whom Greece owes 

The books of learned men. 

Out of doubt the Phenicians were very ancient: 
and from the records and chronicles of Tyre, c Jofe- 
phus the hiftorian confirms a great part ot his an¬ 
tiquities. The Thracians again fubferibe to none of 
thefe reports •, but affirm conftantly, that the great 
Zamolixis flourilhed among them, when Atlas lived 
in Mauritania, Ntius and I'uLan in Egypt , and 
Ochus in Pbeuicia. Yea, fome of the French do 
not blufh to maintain, that the ancient Gauls taught 
the Greeks the ule of letters, and other fcienccs. And 
do not we know that our Bards and Druids are as 
ancient as thofc Gauls , and that they fent their Ions 
hither to be by them inftru&ed in all kind of learn- 
ing ? 

JLaftly 3 whereas others beftow this invention on 
Mofes: the fame hath no probability at all 3 for he 
lived at fuch time as learning and arts flourifhed 
molt, both in Egypt and Ajfyria, and he himfelf 
was brought up in all the learni ng of the Egyptians , 
from his infancy. 

But true it is, that letters were invented by thofe 
excellent fpiritsof the firft age, and before the ge¬ 
neral flood, either by Sen:- or Enos , or by whom 
elfe God knows; from whom all wifdom and un- 
derftanding hath proceeded. And as the fame in¬ 
finite God is prefent with all his creatures, fo hath 
he given the fame invention to divers nations} 
whereof the one hath not had commerce with the 
other, as well in this as in many other knowledges; 
for even in Mexico , when it was firft difeovered, 
there were found written books after the m..nner of 
thofe hieroglyphicks, anciently ufed by die Egypti¬ 
ans, and other nations: and fo had thofe Americans , 
a kind of heraldry, and dieir princes differing in 
arms and efcutcheons, like unto thofe ufed by the 
kings and nobility of other nations : 6 Jura natu¬ 
ralia commania, (ft generalia , (ftc. Natural laws are 
common, and general. 

Sect. II. 

Of the kings of Tyre. 

B U T whatfoever remaineth of the ftory and 
kings of Phenicia (the book of Zeno, Sachonia- 
tho , Mnafeas , and others of that nation, being no 
where found) the fame is to be gathered out of the 
fcripturcs, Jofephus, and Tbcophilus Antiodsenus. 

Agenor lived at once with JoJhua, to whom fuc- 
eeeded Phoenix , of whom that part of Canaan, and 
fo far towards the north as Aradus, took the name 
of Phenicia: what king fucceeded Phoenix it doth not 
appear3 but at fuch time as the Grecians befiegcd 
Troy, Pbafis governed Phenicia. 

In Jeremy's time, and while Jeboiakim ruled in 
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Juda, the Tyrians had a king apart *. for Jeremy 
xxvii. 3. fpeaketh of die kings of Zidon, of Tyre, 
of Edom, See. as of fevcral king 9 . 

In Xerxes’s time, and when he prepared that in¬ 
credible army wherewith he invaded Greece, Te- 
tramneftus ruled that part of Phenicia about Tyre and 
Zidon: who commanded, as f'ome writers affirm, 
Xerxes's fleet, or rather, as I fuppofe, thofe 300 
gallics, which himfelf brought to his aid: for at 
this time it feemeth, that the Phenicians were tribu¬ 
taries to the Perfians: for being broken into Reguli, 
and petty kings in Jeremy's time, they were fub- 
jedled by Nabucbodonofor 3 of whole conquefts in 
the chapter before remembred, Jeremiah prophefied. 

Tennes, tho’ not immediately, fucceedcd Tctram- 
neftus, remembred by D. Siculus in his fourteenth 
book. 

Strato , his fucceflor, and king of Zidon, Alexan¬ 
der Macedon threw out, becaufe of his dependency 
upon Darius , and that his predeccflbrs had lerved 
the eaft empire againft the Grecians. But divers 
kings, of whom there is no memory, came between 
Tennes and Strato. For there were confumcd 130 
years, and fomewhat more, between Xerxes and 
Alexander Macedon. And this man was by Alexan¬ 
der efteemed the more unworthy of reftitution, be¬ 
caufe (faith Cur tins, /. 4.) he rather fubmitted him- 
felf by the inftigation of his fubjefts (who forelaw 
their utter ruin by rcfiftance) than that he had any 
dilpofition thereunto, or bare any good afiuftion to¬ 
wards the Macedonians. 

Of this Strato , * Atbenceus, out of Thcopompus rc- 
porteth, that he was a man of ill living, and moft 
voluptuous 3 alfo that he appointed certain game:; 
and prizes for women-dancers and fingers, whom 
he to this end chiefly invited, and affembled: that 
having beheld the moft beautiful aiid lively among 
them, he might recover them for his own ufe and 
delights. Of the ftrange accident about the death 
of one Strato king of thefe coafts, St. 1 Jerome and 
others make mcikion : who having heard that the 
Perfians mere, near him with an army too weighty 
for his ftre igth, and finding that he was to hope for 
little grace, becaufe of his falling away from that 
empire, anti his adhering to the Egyptians, he de¬ 
termining to kill himfelf, but fainting in the execu¬ 
tion, his wife being prefent, wrefted the fword out 
of his hand, and flew him: which done, (he alfo 
therewith pierced her own body, and died. 

After Alexander was poffeffed of Zidon , and the 
other Strato driven thence, he gave the kingdom to 
Hephceftion to difpofeof: who having received great 
entertainment of one of the citizens, in whofc houfe 
he lodged, offered to recompenfe him therewith, 
and willingly offered to eftablifh him therein : but 
this citizen, no lefs virtuous than rich, defired He- 
ph reft ion that this honour might be conferred on 
fome one ofthe blood and race of their ancient kings: 
and prefented unto him Balonimus, whom Curtins 
calls Abdolominus 3 Juft in, Abdolomius 3 and Plu¬ 
tarch, Alynomus: who at the very hour that he was 
called to this regal eftate, was with his own hands 
working in his garden, fetting herbs and roots, for 
his relief and fuftenance: tho’ otherwife a wife man, 
and exceeding juft. 

Thefe were the ancient kings of Zidon : whofs 
eftate being afterwards changed into popular or A- 
riftocratical , and by times and turns fubje&ed to 
the emperors of the eaft, there remaineth no fur¬ 
ther memory of them, than that which is formerly 
delivered in the tribe of Ajhcr. 

The kings of Tre, who they were before Samu- 
tT s time, it doth not appear: Jofephus the hiftori¬ 
an, as is laid, had many things wherewith he gar- 
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nifhed his antiquities from the Tyrian chronicles*, 
and out of Jofepbus and Tbeopbilus Antiochenus, 
there may be gathered a defcent of fome 20 kings 
of the Tyrians > but thefe authors, tho’ they both 
pretend to write out Menander Epbeftus , do in no 
fort agree in the times of their reigns, nor in other 
particulars. 

Abibalus is the flrft king of the Tyrians, that Jo¬ 
fepbus and Tbeopbilus remember, whom Tbeopbilus 
calls Abemalus : the lame perchance that the ion of 
Siracb mentioneth in his 46th chapter, fpeaking 
of the princes of the Tyrians. 

To this Abibalus, Suron fucceeded, if he be not 
one and the fame with Abibalus. David (faith 1 Eu- 
febius out of Eupolemus) conftrained this Suron to 
pay him tribute, of whom alfo David complaineth, 
Pfalm Ixxxiii. 

Hiram fucceeded Suron , whom Jofepbus calls 
Irom, and Tbeopbilus fometimes Hierontmus , fome- 
times Hieromus, but Tatian and Zonaras Chiram. 
He entred into a league with David, and fent him 
cedars, with mafons and carpenters, to perform his 
buildings in Jerufalem, after he had beaten thence 
the Jebufttes. The fame was he that fo gready af- 
Afted Solomon: whom he not only furnilhed with 
cedars, and other materials towards die raifing of 
the temple, and with great fums of money, but al¬ 
fo he joined with him in his enterprife of the eaft 
India , and of Ophir : and furnifhed Solomon with 
mariners and pilots: the Tyrians being of all nati¬ 
ons the moft excellent navigators: and lent him 120 
talents of gold. Of this b Hiram, there is not only 
mention in divers places of fcripture, but in Jofe- 
pbus's antiquities, the 7th and 8th chap. ver. 2, 3. 
in Tbeopbilus'% 3d book, in Tatianus's oration againft 
the Greeks, and in Zonaras, tome the firft. This 
jrince leemeth to be very mighty and magnificent > 
ie defpifcth the 20 towns which Solomon offered 
lim : he defendeth himfelf againft that victorious 
king David: and gave his daughter in marriage 
to c Solomon, called the Zidonian : for whofe fake 
he was contented to worfhip Afterotb, the idol of the 
Phenicians. Hiram lived 53 years. 

Balaftartus, whom A Theoph. Antiocbenus calleth 
Bazorus, fucceeded Hiram king of Tyre and Zidon, 
and reigned 7 years, according to Jofepbus. 

Abdaftartus the eldeft fon of Baleaftartus, go¬ 
verned 9 years, and lived but 20 years according 
to Jofepbus: but after Tbeopbilus, he reigned 12 
years, and lived 54, who being (lain by the 4 fons 
of his own nurfe, the eldeft of them held the king¬ 
dom 12 years. 

Aftartus, brother to Abdaftartus, recovered the 
kingdom from this ufurper, and reigned 12 years. 

e Aftarimus, or Atharimus , after e Tbeopbilus, a 
3d brother, followed Aftartus , and ruled 9 years, 
and lived in all 54. 

1 Pbelles the 4th fon of Baleaftartus, and brother 
to the 3 former kings, flew Aftarimus, and reigned 
8 months, and lived 50 years. 

Itbobalus (or Jutbobalus , in Tbeopbilus) fon to 
the 3d brother Aftarimus, who was the chief prieft 
of the goddefs Aftarta, which was a dignity next 
unto the king, revenged the death of his father, and 
flaughtered his uncle * Pbelles : and reigned 32 
years, the fame which in 1 Kings xvi. is called Etb- 
baal, whofe daughter Jezebel Achab married. 

Badezor, or Bazor, the fon of Itbobalus, or h Etb- 
baal, brother to Jezebel, fucceeded his father, and 
reigned 6 years, and lived in all 45. 

Mettimus fucceeded Badezor, and reigned but 9 
years (faith k Jofepbus) he had two fons, Pygmals- 
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on and Barca, and two daughters, Eli fa and Anna. 

Pygmalion reigned after Mettimus his father 40 
years, and lived 56. In the 7th year of whofe 
reign, Elifa failed into Africa, and built Carthage, 
143 years and 8 months after the temple of So¬ 
lomon: which by our account was 289 years after 
Troy was taken, and 143 before Rome ; and there¬ 
fore that fiCfion by Virgil of JEncas and Dido muft 
be far out of fquare. For Pygmalion, covetous of 
Sicbeus's riches, who had married his After Eli 
fa, flew him traiteroufly as he accompanied him in 
hunting : or, if we believe 1 Juft in and Virgil, at 
the altar -.whereupon Elifa, fearing to'be defpoiledof 
her hufband’s treafure, fled by fea into Africa, as 
aforefaid: whom when Pygmalion prepared to pur- 
fue, he was by his mother’s tears, and by threats 
from the oracle arrefted. Barca accompanied his 
After, and aflifted her in the ereCtion of Carthage : 
and from him fprang that noble family of Barca 
in Africa, of which race defeended many famous 
captains, and the great Hannibal. Servius interprets 
this name of Dido by Virago, becaufe of her man¬ 
like aCts: others from Jedidia , afurnameof Solomon. 

Eluleus fucceeded Pygmalion, and reigned 36 
years : the fame that overthrew the fleet of Salma- 
naffar, in the port of Tyre: notwithftanding which 
he continued his Aege before it on the land Ade 5 
years, but in vain. 

After Eluleus, Ethobales governed the Tyrians, 
who vaunted himfelf to be as wife as Daniel: and 
that he knew all fecrets (faith Ezekiel) of whom the 
prophet writeth at large in his xxviiith chapter: out 
of whom it is gathered, that this prince died, cr 
was flain in that long Aege of Nabuchodonojor: who 
furrounded and attempted Tyre 13 years together, 
ere he prevailed. 

Baal followed Etbobales, and reigned 10 years a 
tributary, perchance, to Nabuchodonofor: for after 
his death, it was governed by divers judges, fucceed- 
ing each other : flrft by Ecnibalus, then by Cbelbis , 
Abarus the prieft, Mittonus, and Gerajlus, who 
held it among them fome 7 years and odd months: 
after whom Balatorus commanded therein as a king 
for one year: after him Merbalus fent from Baby¬ 
lon 4 years; after him lrom, fent thence alfo 20 
years. In the 17th of whofe reign Cyrus began to 
govern Per fea. 

Sect. III. 

Of Bozius’r conceit, that the Edumeans inhabiting 
along the Red fea, were the progenitors of the Ty¬ 
rians, and that the T yrians from them received 
and brought into Phenicia the knowledge of the 
true God. 

O F the great mutations of this kingdom and 
ftate of the Tyrians, mixed with a difeourfe 
ot divers other nations, there is one Eozius that 
hath written a traCb at large, intided, De minis Gen¬ 
tium. And altho’ the great and many alterations 
found in this and other dues, yea in all things un¬ 
der heaven, have proceeded from his ordinance, who 
only is unchangeable and the fame for ever yet 
whereas the faid Bozius, inforcing here-hence, that 
the profperity and ruin of the Tyrians were fruits of 
their embracing or forfaking the true religion ; to 
prove dais his aflertion, fuppofeth the Tyrians to 
have been Edumeans, defeended from Efau, Ja¬ 
cob's brother : flrft, it can hardly be believed that 
Tyre, when it flourifhed moft in her ancient glory, 
was in any fort truly devout and religious. But to 
this end (' beftdes the proof which the feriptures give 
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Chap. VIII. The History 

of Hiram's good affe&ion, when Solomon built the 
temple) he brings many conjectural arguments, 
whereof the ftrongeft is their pedigree and defeent: 
it being likely in his opinion, that the pofterity 
of Efau received from him by tradition the re¬ 
ligion of Abrabam and Ifaac. That the Tyrians 
were Edumtans, he endeavours to Ihew, partly by 
weak reafons painfully ftrained from fome affi¬ 
nity of names, which are arguments of more de¬ 
light than weight: partly by authority. For Strabo, 
Herodotus, Pliny, and others witnefs, that the Tyrians 
came from the Red fea, in which there were three 
iflands, called Tyrus, Aradus, and Zidon: which ve¬ 
ry names (as hethinketh) were afterwards given to 
the cities of Phenicia. Confidering therefore that all 
the coaft of the Red fea, was (in his opinion) under 
the Edumeans: as Elah and Eftongaber , or under 
the Amalekitts who defeended of Amalck the ne¬ 
phew of Efau, whofe chief city was Madian , fo cal¬ 
led of Madian the fon of Abrabam by Cctbura, 
whofe pofterity did people it: the confequence ap¬ 
pears good (as he takes it) that the Tyrians original¬ 
ly were Edomites : differing little or nothing in re¬ 
ligion from the children of Ifrael. Hereunto he adds, 
that Cadmus and his companions brought not into 
Greece the worffiip of Ajlartis the idol of the Siduni - 
ans. That the parents of Thales and P her aides be¬ 
ing Phenicians, themfelves differed much in their 
philofophy from the idolatrous cuftoms of the Greeks. 
That in Teman, a town of the Edumeans , was an 
univerfity, wherein, as may appear by Elipbas the 
Temamte , who difputed with Job, religion was fin- 
ccrely taught. 

Such is the difeourfe of Bozius, who labouring to 
prove one paradox by another, deferves in both very 
little credit. For neither doth it follow, that if die 
Tyrians were Edumeans, they were then of the true 
religion, or well affeCted to God and his people : 
neither is it true that they were Edumeans at all. In 
what religion Efau brought up his children, it is 
no where found written; but that himfelf was a pro¬ 
fane man, and difavowed by God, the feriptures in 
plain terms exprefs. That his pofterity were idola¬ 
ters, is direCtly proved in the 2 5th chapter of the 
2d book of Chronicles , that the Edomites were 
perpetual enemies to the houfe of Ifrael, fave only 
when David and fome of his race, kings of Juda, 
held them in fubjeCtion, who knows not ? or who 
is ignorant of David’s unfriendly behaviour amongft 
them, whenfirft they were fubdued ? Surely, it was 
not any argument of kindred or alliance between 
Tyrus and mount Seir, that Hiram held fuch good 
correfpondence with David -, even then when Joab 
flew all the males of Edom : neither was it for their 
devotion to God, and good aft'eCtion to Ifrael, that 
the Edomites were fo ill treated. It feemeth that 
the piety and ancient wifdom of Elipbaz the Tema- 
tiite was then forgotten, and the Edumeans punifh- 
ed, for being fuch as David in his own days found 
them. Altho’ indeed the city of Teman whence 
Elipbaz came to reafon with Job, is not that in 
Edumea, but another of the fame name, lying 
call from the fea of Galilee , and adjoining to Hus, 
the country of Job : and to Sueh the city of Bildad 
the Shuite •, as both fuch chorographers who beft 
knew thofe parts, do plainly fhew, and the holy 
text maketh manifeft. For Job is faid to have ex¬ 
ceeded in riches, and Solomon in wifdom, all the peo¬ 
ple of the eaft •, not the inhabitants of mount Seir, 
which lay due fouth from Paleflina. True it is, that 
Eiepbaz the fon of Efau had a fon called Teman : 
but that fathers were wont in thofe days to take 
name of their fons, I no where find. And Ifmael 
alfo had a fon called Thema: of whom it is not un¬ 
like, that Theman in the eaft had the name: for as 
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much as in the feventh chapter of the book of Jud¬ 
ges, the Midianites , Amalekitts , and all they of the 
eaft are called IJbmaelites. He that well confidcrs 
how great and ftrong a nation Amalek was, which 
durft give battle to the hoft of Ifrael , wherein were 
600000 able men, will hardly believe that fuch a 
people were defeended from one of Efau's grand¬ 
children. For how powerful and numberlefs muft 
the forces of all Edom have been, if one tribe of 
them, yea, one family of a tribe had been fo great ? 
furely mount Seir, and all the regions adjoining, 
could not have held them. But we no where find 
that Edom had to do with Amalek, or affifted the 
Amalekitts , when Saul went to root them out. For 
Amalek is no where in feripture named for a tribe in 
Edom , but a nation of itfelf, if diftinCt from die 
Ifmaelites. The like may be faid of Midian, that 
the founder thereof being fon to Abraham by Kt- 
turah, doubtlefs was no Edomite. And thus much 
in general for all the Seigniory of the Red fea coaft, 
which Bozius imagines the Edumeans to have held ; 
if the Edomites in after-times held fome places, as 
Elan and Ezion-gaber on the Red fea fhore, yet in 
Alofes's time, which was long after the building of 
Tyre, they held them not. For Mofes himfelf faith, 
that Ifrael did compafs all the borders of Edom \ 
within which limits had Midian ftood, Mofes muft 
needs have known it: becaufe he had fojourned long 
in that country : and there had left his wife and 
children, when he went into Egypt. 

But conjectural arguments, how probable foever, 
are needlefs in fo manifeft: a cafe. For in the lxxxiii. 
Pfalm, Edom , Amalek , and Tyre, are named as dif- 
tineft nations: yea, the Tyrians and Sidonians being 
one people, as all good authors Ihew, and Bozius 
himfelf confefleth, were Canaanites , as appears Gen. 
x. 15, 19. appointed by God to have been deftroy- 
ed, and their lands given to the children of After, 
Jofj. xxix. bccaufe they were idolaters, and of 
the curfed feed of Canaan, not coufins to Ifrael , nor 
profeflors of the fame religion. For tho* Hiram 
faid, Blejfed be God who bath fent king David a wife 
fon : we cannot infer that he was of David’s reli¬ 
gion. The Turk hath faid as much of Chriftian 
princes, his confederates. Certain it is, that die Si¬ 
donians then worffiipped Ajhterotb , and drew Solo¬ 
mon alfo to the fame idolatry. 

Whereas Hiram aided Solomon in building the 
temple, he did it for his own ends, receiving there¬ 
fore of Solomon great provifion of corn and oil, and 
the offer of twenty towns or villages in Galilee. And 
if we rightly confider things, it will appear, that 
Hiram in all points dealt merchant-like with Solomon. 
He allowed him timber, with which Libanus was, 
and yet is over-peftered, being otherwife apt to yield 
filks: as the Andarint filks which come from thence, 
and other good commodities. For corn and oil, 
which he wanted, he gave that which he could 
well fpare to Solomon. Alfo gold for land : where¬ 
in Solomon was the wifer ; who having got the gold 
firft, gave to Hiram the worft villages that he had; 
with which the Tyrian was ill pleafed. But it was 
a needfary policy, which inforced Tyrus to hold 
league with Ifrael. For David had fubdued Moab, 
Ammon , Edom , the Aramites, and a great part of' 
Arabia, even to Euphrates : thro’ which countries 
the Tyrians were wont to carry and re-carry their 
wares on camels, to their fleets on the Red fea, and 
back again to Tyrus : fo that Solomon being lord of 
all the countries thro’ which they were to pals, could 
have cut off their trade. 

But the Ifraelites were no feamen, and therefore 
glad to fhare with the Tyrians in their adventures. 
Yet Solomon, as lord of the fea-towns, which his 
father had taken from the Philifines, might have 
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greatly diftrefled the Tyrians , and perhaps have 
brought them even into fubje<ftion. Which Hi- 
ram knowing, was glad (and no marvel) that So¬ 
lomon rather meant as a man of peace to employ 
his father’s treafure in magnificent works, than in 
purfuing the conqueft of all Syria. Therefore he 
willingly aided him, and fent him cunning work¬ 
men, to increafe his delight in goodly buildings, 
imageries, and inftruments of pleafure. 

As thefe pillages between Solomon and Hiram , 
are no ftrong arguments of piety in the Tyrians: 
fo thofe other proofs which Bozius frames nega¬ 
tively upon particular examples, are very weak. 
For what the religion of Cadmus was, I think, 
no man knows. Itfeems to me, that having more 
cunning than the Greeks , and being very ambiti¬ 
ous, he would fain have purchafed divine honours: 
which his daughters, nephews, and others of his 
houfe obtained, but his own many misfortunes be¬ 
guiled him of fuch hopes, if he had any. Thales 
and Pberecydes are but fingle examples. Every 
favage nation hath fome whofe wifdom excelleth 
the vulgar, even of civil people. Neither did 
the moral wifdom of thde men exprefs any true 
knowledge of the true God. Only they made no 
good mention of the gods of Greece ; whom be¬ 
ing newly come thither, they knew not. It is no 
good argument to fay, that Cadmus and Thales be¬ 
ing Tyrians, are not known to have taught idola¬ 
try, therefore the Tyrians were not idolaters. But 
this is of force. That Carthage, Utica, Leptis, Ca¬ 
diz, and all colonies of the Tyrians (of which, I 
think, the iflands beforementioned in the Red fea 
to have been, for they traded in all feas) were ido¬ 
laters, even from their firft beginnings: therefore 
the Tyrians who planted them, and to whom they 
Jiad reference, were fo likewife. 

This their idolatry from Solomon 1 s time onwards, 
is acknowledged by Bozius , who would have us 
think them to have been formerly a ftrange kind 
of devout Edomites. In which fancy he is lb per¬ 
emptory, that he ftileth men of contrary opinion, 
impios politicos ; as if it were impiety to think that 
Got! (who even among the heathen, which have 
not known his name, doth favour virtue, and hate 
vice) hath often rewarded moral honed y, with 
temporal happinefs. Doubtlefs this doctrine of Bo¬ 
zius would better have agreed with Julian die apo- 
ftate, than with Cyril. For if the Affytians, Greeks , 
Romans , and all thofe nations of the Gentiles , did 
then profper mod, when they drew neared unto 
the true religion: what may be faid of the foul i- 
dolatry which grew in Rome , as fad as Rome itfelf 
grew i and was inlarged with fome new fuperfti- 
tion, almod upon every new vidlory ? How few 
great battles did the Romans win, in which they 
vowed not either a temple to fome new God, or 
fome new honour to one of their old Gods ? Yea, 
what one nation, fave only that of the Jews, was 
fubdued by them, whofe gods they did not after¬ 
wards entertain in their city ? Only the true God, 
which was the God of the Jews , they rejected, up¬ 
braiding the Jews with him, as if he were unworthy 
of die Roman majedy. Shall we hereupon inforce 
the leud and foolilh conclufion, which heathen wri¬ 
ters ufed againfb the Chridians in the primitive 
Church i that fuch idolatry liad caufed the city of 
Rome to flourifh, and that the decay of thofe abo¬ 
minations, did alfo bring with it the decay of the 
empire ? It might well be thought fo, if profpe- 
rity were a fign or efFeft of true religion. Such is 
the blind zeal of Bozius, who writing againd thofe 
whom he falfly terms impious, gives llrength to 
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fuch as are impious indeed. But fuch indiferetion 
is ufually found among men of his humour ; who 
having once either fooliddy imbraced the dreams of 
others, or vainly fafhioned in their own brains, any 
drange Chimera's of divinity, condemn all fuch in 
the pride of their zeal, as atheids and infidels, that 
are not tranfported with the like intemperate igno¬ 
rance. Great pity it is, that fuch mad dogs are 
oftentimes encouraged by thofe, who having the 
command of many tongues, when they thcmfelves 
cannot touch a man in open and generous oppofition, 
will wound him fecretly by the malicious virtue of 
an hypocrite. 


CHAP. IX. 

Of the tribe of Ephraim; and of the kittle 
of the ten tribes , whofe head was E- 
phraim. 

Sect. I. 

Of the memorable places in the tribe of Ephraim. 

H AVING now pafs’d over Pbenicia , we 
come to the next territory adjoining •, which 
is that of Ephraim, fometime taken, per ex¬ 
cel lent iam, for the whole kingdom of the ten tribes. 
Ephraim was the fecond fon of Jofeph •, whofe if- 
fues, when they left Egypt, were in number 45000 ; 
all which dying in the defarts, JoJhua excepted, 
there entered the Holy Land of their children, grown 
to be able men, 32500, who fat down on die wed 
fide of Jordan, between Manaffeb and Benjamin : 
who bounded Ephraim by the north and fouth ; as 
Jordan and the Mediterranean fea did by the caft 
and weft. 

The firft and chief city which Ephraim had, waj 
Samaria the metropolis of the kingdom of Ifrael, 
built by Amrity or Homri, king thereof, and fear¬ 
ed on the top of the mountain Somron, which over- 
looketh all the bottom, and as far as the fea-coaft. 
It was afterwards called Sebafle, or Augufta , in ho¬ 
nour of Auguflus Cefar. This city is often remem- 
bred in the feriptures: and magnificent it was in the 
firft building *, for as Brochard obferveth, the ruins 
which yet remain, and which Brochard found grea¬ 
ter than thofe of Jerufalem, tell thofe that behold 
them, what it was when it flood upright: for to 
this day there found great ftore of goodly marble 
pillars, with other heWen and carved ftone, in great 
abundance, among the the rubbifh. 

It was beaten to the ground by the Tons of Hyr- 
canus the high prieft: reftored and built by the firft 
Herod, the fon of Antipater \ who, to flatter Cefar, 
called it Sebajlt. Herein were the prophets Htli- 
feus and Abdias buried ; and fo was John Baptijf. 
It now hath nothing but a few cottages filled with 
Grecian monks. 

Near Samaria towards the fouth, is the hill of 
Bethel , and a town of that name ; on the top of 
which mountain Jeroboam erected one of his gol¬ 
den calves to be worfhipped ; with which he fedu- 
ced the lfraelites. 

In fight of this mountain of Bethel, was that an¬ 
cient city of Sichem ; after the reftauration called 
h Neapolis , now Pelofa, and Napolafa : it wasde- 
ftroyed by Simeon and Levi , in revenge of the ra- 
vifhment of their After Dinah : and after that by 
Abimelecb evened with the foil. Jeroboam raifed it 
up again 5 and the Damafcenes a third time caft it 
down. 


1 Pfol. 59. 78, 108. Par. 25. 
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Under Sicbcm towards the fea, ftandeth Pbara- 
ton . or Pirbaton , on the mountain *-Amalek , the ci¬ 
ty of Abdon judge of Ifrael ; and under it Bet boron 
of the Levites, built, as it is faid, by Sara, the 
daughter of Ephraim. Near to this city, Judas 
Maccabeus overthrew Seron and Lyftas, lieutenants 
to Antiocbus. This city had Solomon formerly re¬ 
paired and fortified. 

Between Betboron and the fea, ftandeth Samir , 
of which JoJb. x. and Saron , whofe king was (lain 
by b JoJbua: it is alfo mentioned Acts ix. 35. 
And of this Saron the valley taketh name -, which 
beginning at Cafaria PaUejlime, extendedi itfelf ji- 
long the coaft as far as Joppe , laith Adrichome. 
Tho’ indeed the name Sarona is not particularly 
given to this valley, but to every fruitful plain re¬ 
gion i for not only this valley is fo called, to wit, 
between Cefaria and Joppe , but that alfo between 
the mountain Tabor and the lea of Galilee ; for lb 
St. Jerome , upon Ifaiah xxxv. interprets the word 
Saron: and fo doth the fame father, in his com¬ 
mentaries upon Abdia , read Saron for Ajfaron ; 
underftanding thereby a plain near Lid da: which 
Ltdda, in his time, was called Diofpolis , or the 
city of Jupiter , one of the toparchies of Judea , 
the fifth in dignity (or the third after Pliny) where 
St. Peter {non t ua fed Cbrijli virtute) cured /Eneas. 
’■Niger calls all that region, from Antihbanus to 
Joppe, Sarona. This Joppe was burnt to the 
ground by the Romans , thole ravens and fpoilers 
of all eftates, difturbers of commonweal tits, ul'ur- 
pers of other princes kingdoms : who with no other 
refpeft led, than to amplify their own glory, trou¬ 
bled the whole world : and thcmfelves, alter mur¬ 
dering one another, became a prey to the mod fu- 
Vagc and barbarous nations. 

In Diofpolis (faith Will. of Tyre) was d St. George 
beheaded, and buried •, in whofe honour and me¬ 
mory, Juftinian the emperor cauled a fair Church 
to be built over his tomb •, thefe be Tyrius s words ; 
Relicla a dextns locis mar it i mis Antiputrtde, if 
Joppe, per late patent cm planiticm Eleutberiam per- 
te.vujeui.tcs, Lid lam qua: efl Diofpolis , ubi iff egre- 
gti Martyrts Georgii ujque bodie fcpulcbrum oftendi- 
tur, pervenerunt, ejus eccleftam quum ad honor em 
cjujdem Martyris plus & ortbodoxus princeps Ro- 
rnanorum, Augustus Juftinianus multo Jiudio & be- 
net ione prompta tedificari prceceptrat , &c. They ha¬ 
ving left, faith he, on the right hand, the fea-towits 
Antipatrts and Joppe , palling over the great open 
plain of Eleutberia , came to Ltdda, which is Diof¬ 
polis i where the fumptuous tomb of the famous 
martyr St. George is at this day Ihcwcd : whofe 
Church, when the godly and orthodox prince of 
the Remans , high and mighty Juftinian, had com¬ 
manded to be built, with great earneftnefs and pre- 
fent devotion, iftc. Thus far Tyrius , by whofe tefti- 
mony we may conjecture that this St. George was 
not that Arian bilhop of Alexandria , but rather 
fome better Chriftian ; for this of Alexandria , was 
flain there in an uproar of the people, and his allies 
call into die fea, as c Ammianus Marcellinus reports. 
And yet alfo it may be, that this Georgius was a bet¬ 
ter Chriitian than he is commonly thought: for his 
words of the temple of Genius, How long fall this 
fepulcbre (land ? occafioned the uproar of the people 
againft him, as fearing left he would give attempt 
to overthrow that beautiful temple. This alfo Mar- 
tellirus reports ; who tho’ he fays, that this Georgius 
was alfo deadly hated of the Chriltians, who elfe 


might have refeued him: yet he addeth, that his 
allies, with the alhes of two others, were therefore 
caft into the fea, left if their re! ids had been gathe¬ 
red up. Churches Ihould be built for them, as for 
others. But for my part, I rather think that it was 
not Georgius , whofe name lives in the right ho¬ 
nourable order of our knights of the garter, but 
rather another, whom Tyrius , above cited, witnef- 
fetli to have been buried at Lidda , or Diofpolis. 
The fame alfo is confirmed by { Nitriac. St. Jerome 
affirms that it was fometinies called Tigrida ; and 
while the Chriltians inhabited the Holy Land , it had 
a bilhop fuffragan. t 

Near to Lidda , or Diofpolis , ftandeth Ramatba 
of the Levites, or Aramatbia :■ afterward Rama and 
Ratnula , the native city of Jofepb, which buried the 
body of Cbrift. 6 There are many places which 
bear this name of Rama: one they lit in tlfc tribe 
of Judah near Tbecua. in the way of Hebron •, ano¬ 
ther in Nepbtalim, not far from Sephet a third in 
Zabulon , which, diey fay, adjoineth to Sepboris ; a 
fourth, which they make the fame with Silo •, and 
a fifth, which is this Rama in the hills of Ephraim , 
called Rama-Sopbim , where Samuel lived, and 
wherein he is buried. . 

From hence to the nordi, along the coaft, arc 
Helen , or Ajalon of the Levites, of which 1 Cbron. 
vi. Apollonia , of which b Jof pljtts in his antiquities, 
and in the wars of the Jews. Alfo Balfalifa (for 
which Junius , 2 Kings iv. 42. reads Planitics Sba- 
l 1 ft o’) they place hereabout in this tribe of Ephraim: 
but Junius , upon 1 Sam. vi. where we read of the 
land of Sbalijba , findeth it in Benjamin, 

On the other fide of the mountains of Ephraim, 
ftandeth Gofna, one of the toparchies, or cities of 
government, ,the fecond in dignity, of which the 
country about it taketh name. 

Then > Tbamr.atb-fara , or, according to t\\cHebrcw 
Tbimuatb-fcracb •, one alfo of the ten toparchies or 
prclidencies of Judea , which they call Tb.vnr.itica ; 
a goodly city and ftrong, leafed on one of the high 
hills of Ephraim , on the north of the hill called 
Gaas ; which city and territory J/rael gave unto 
dieir leader Jofotia •, who alfo amplified it with 
buiJJings, near which he was buried. His lepulchre 
remained in k St. Jerome's time, and over it the 
fun engraven, in memory of that greateft of won¬ 
ders which God wrought in JcJhuu s time. 

In the places adjoining ftandeth Adarfa , or Ada- 
fa •, where 1 Judas Maccabeus , with 3000 Jews, o- 
verthrew die army of Nicanor, lieutenant of Syria, 
near to Gaftr, or Gezer, which JoJbua took, and 
hang’d their king, a city of the Levites. It was 
afterwards taken by Pharaoh of Egypt , the people 
all flain, and the city razed: Solomon rebuilt it. 

To the eaft of this place, is the frontier city of 
Jefleti, of which JoJb. xvi. 3. odierwife Peletbi , 
whence David had part of his pretorian foldiers, 
under the charge of Bcnata. Then that high and 
famous mountain and city of Silo, whereon the ark 
of God was kept fo many years, till the Philiftines 
got it; 

To this they join the city of m Maclmas , or 
Micbmas , in which Jonathan Maccabeus inhabited , 
a place often remembred in the feriptures. It ftand- 
cdi in the common way from Samaria towards Je- 
rufalem , and is now called Byra. 

Then the village of Najotb where Saul prophe- 
fied ; and near it ''Epbron, one of thofe cities which 
Abijab recovered from Jeroboam, after the great 
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overthrow givetr him. Then Kibtfaim of the Le¬ 
vitts y of which JoJb. xxl. 22. which Junius thinks 
to be the fame with Jokmeban r, of which 1 Cbron. 
Vi. 68 . As for Abfatom's Baalbafar , which they find 
hereabout, Junius reads it in the plain of Chatfar \ 
and finds it in the tribe of Juda \ as Jojbua rv. 
We read of two Cbatfors in that tribe, one near Ka- 
defb, ver. 23. and the other the fame as Cbelzron, 
ver. 25. towards Jordan. 

In this tribe alfo they find the city of Mello 
whofe citizens, they fay, joined with the Sicbimites 
in making the baftard Abimelecb king: adding, 
that for the building thereof, with other cities, So¬ 
lomon raifed a tribute upon the people. But it feems 
that Mello, or 'Mtllc, is a common name of a ftrong 
fort or citadel: and fo Junius , for Domus Millo, 
reads j/fcoU munitions *, and for Salomo mdificabat 
Millo, he reads, mdificabat munitionem •, and fo the 
Septuagint read tijv in that place. And 

without doubt the Millo which Solomon built, can¬ 
not be that of Sicbem, but another in Jtrufa- 
lem. 

The other cities of note in Ephraim , are Tapbaacb , 
whofe king was (lain by Jofhux \ and Janoacb, or 
Janoab y fpoiled by ( teglatpbalaffar : Pekab then go¬ 
verning Jfrael ; with divers others, but of no great 
feme. 

The mountains of Ephraim fometime fignify the 
greateft part of the land of the fons of JoJeph, on 
the weft of Jordan i feveral parts whereof are the hill 
of Samrony or Samaria, 1 Reg. xvi. 24. b the hill 
6 fGabas, Judg. ii. p. the hill of TfalmOn, or Salmotty 
Judg. ix. 48 . the hills of the region of Tfuph , or 
ffopbitti, Judg. ix. 5. where Rama Sopbim flood. 
Which was the city of Samuel. 
s The great plenty of fruitful vines upon the fides 
of thefe mountains, was the occafion that Jacob in 
the fpirit of prophecy, Gen. xlix. 22. compared Jo- 
Jepb's two branches, Ephraim and Manafjtb, to the 
branches of a fruitful vine planted by the well fide, 
and fpread her c daughter-branches along die wall: 
which allegory alfo Ezek xxii. in his lamentation 
for Ephraim (that is, for the ten tribes, whofe head 
was Ephraim ) profecutes : as alfo in his lamentation 
for Judaby he followeth the other allegory of Jacoby 
Gen. xlix. 9. comparing Judah to a lion. Upon 
the top of one of the higheft of thefe hills of Ephraimy 
which overlooketh all the plains on both fides of 
Jordan , they find the caftle called Dok •, which they 
make to be the fame with Dagthty of which Jofeph. 
1. bell. Jud. c. 2. in which caftle, as it is 1 Mac. 
xvi. Ptolemy moft traiteroufly, at a banquet, flew 
Simon Maccabaus his father-in-law. 

Among the rivers of this tribe of Ephraimy they 
name Gaas y remembred in 2 Sam. xxiii. 30. where 
tho’ Junius reads, Hiddai ex tma vallium Gahafi •, 
yet the Vulgar, and Vatablus, read Giddai of the 
nver of Gaas. Alfo in this tribe they place the 
river of Caritby by which the prophet Elias abode 
during the great drought, where he was d fed by 
the ravens: and after that the river was dried up, 
he travelled (by the fpirit of God) towards Sidon, 
where he was relieved by the poor widow of Zarep- 
ta, whole dead fon he revived, and increas’d her 
pittance of meal and oil, whereby Ihe fuftained her 
life. 


Sect. n. 

Of the kings of the ten tribtSy from Jeroboam to 
Achab. 




F the firll kings of ffrael, I omit ih thi* 
place to fpeak, and referve it to the catalogue 
the kings of Judah ; of whom hereafter. 

Touching the ads of the kings of the ten tribes; 
but briefly, beginning after the divifion from Judaby 
and Benjamin , now it followeth to fpeak. The firft 
of thefe kings was Jeroboam the fon of Nebat, an 
Ephratbite of Zen da \ who being a manofftrength 
and courage, was by Solomon made overfeer of the 
buildings of the Millo or munition of Jerufalem, 
for as much as belong’d to the charge of the tribes 
of Ephraim and Manaffehy and fo many of them as 
wrought in thofe works. During which time, as ht 
went from Jerufalem t he encountred the prophet 
A,bijab ; who made him know' that he was by God ck- 
ftined to be king of Ifraely and to command ten of die 
twelve tribes. After this, fearing that thofe things 
might come to Solomon's knowledge, he fled into 
Egypt to Sbifbak, Whom Eufebius calleth OfotbortSy 
whofe daughter he married : the predeceffor of which 
Sbifbak (if not the fame) did lilcewife entertain A- 
dad the Jdumean, when he was carried young into 
Egypt from the fury of Davidy and his captain 
Joab y which Adady the king of Egypt married to 
his wife’s filler fapbnes \ ufing both him and Je¬ 
roboam a $ inftrurtientf to fluke the kingdom of Ja¬ 
de a y that himfelf might the ealilier fpoil it, as he 
did: for in the fifth year of Reboboam , *Sbifiak 
fack’d the' city of Jerufalem, arid carried thence all 
the trrtifu're of David and Solomon, and all the 
fpoils Which David took from AdadeZer of Soba, 
with the prefents ofTobu king 6 f Hamath , which 
were of an ineftimable value. 

This Jeroboam , after the death of Solomon, be¬ 
came lord of the ten tribes: and tho’ he were per¬ 
mitted by God to govern the IfrtelittSy and from 
a mean man exalted to that date: yet preferring 
the policies of the world, before the feiviceand ho¬ 
nour of God (as fearing that if the tribes under his 
rule Ihould repair to Jerufalem td do their ufml 
facrifices, they might be drawn from him by de¬ 
grees) he ereClcd two golden calves, one in Dan, 
and another in Bethel , for the people to worihip 
(an imitation of the Egyptian Apis, faith 1 St. dm- 
brofe, or rather of Aaron's calf in Hoteb ;) further, 
he made election of his priefts out of the bafeft and 
unlearned people. This king made his chief feat 
and palace at Sicbem: he defpifed the warning of 
the Judean prophet, whom Jofepbus calleth Jdon, 
and Glycas, Joel: his hand thereafter withered, 
and was again reftored ; but continuing in his ido¬ 
latry, and hardned, upon occafion that the prophet 
returning was (lain by a lion, Abijab makes him 
know, that God purpofrd to root Out his pofterity. 

He was afterward overthrown by 8 Abia king of 
Judaby and died, after he had governed 22 years! 
whom Nadab his fon liicceeded: who in thefecond 
year of his reign, together With all the race of Je¬ 
roboam, was flain, and rooted by Baafia, who 
reigned in his ftead ; fo Nadab lived king but two 
years. 

Baajba the fon of Abijab , die third king after 
the partition, made war with Afa king of Judah i 
he feated Jiimfelf in Tkerfa, and fortified Rami 
againft Judah , to reftram their excurfions. Here- 


• Judg. 9. 6, 20. 1 Reg. 11. 27. Vatablua expounds \fiilo in this place , Locum publicum oeceflarium civibus Hierofolymicanis at- 
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htrnJ, J01Y 24. 33. And the two tops of hills , Gerizzim, where the bUJJings , and Heba! where the curfrngs were to he read to the /** 
pf*'t ofn-hich Deut. 11, and 2 J. Jom. 8. c It feme* h that Jacob in this prophecy the rather ufeth the word daughters for broncho 
limb,' th fEAre plainly to fignify colonies : which in ^Hebrew phrafe are called daughters of the metropolis ; as in Jolhua and e/fwhert 
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tftbh ^'eWtfttitiiftil Btobatiadof b'ahrkfclts agafflft 
Juitt, Whb-ihvfcfled Nepbtulim, And deftfoycd ira- 
fcy "places thtatih: die fticfcn Whife Afa carried A- 
■Waythfe Jhatfcriab, with "Which Baajba Intended ‘to 
ibttJfy Raimi bat bCiftg an iddartr, he Wis 
titftetned by Jehu the prdphet, thkt it fhould 6fc- 
fal hiSttcfe, as* it did to * Jerobodm ; Which aftCr- 
WaM cafrtC td pa6. Hfe thlfed twenty-four yeari, 
ind died. 

Tb Baajba fucCesdfcd Eld his fob, Who at a feaft 
it his palate 6f fbtrfa, Whs in his cops (lain by Zctih- 
bris, aft&r hfc hid reignfed two yeali: andinhith the 
prephtcy bf jibb was fulfilled. 

Zambris ruccetdfed Ela, "and afliirnfed the name 
bf a kirig foveh dAys: but Ambris ih revenge of 
yhe king’s tttutdd“, fct tiprin b Zambris, or Zi'mi’i ; 
tad rncJofed him iri Tbfrja , And lotted him to fcurh 
temfclf. 

Amiris, of ff&mri, fdetteded Eltr, and transfer- 
fed the regal feit frbm Tierfa tb Samaria , which 
6< bought Of Sbemef, built, and fortified it. This 
* Amiris Was alfo ah idolater, no left impious than 
the rtft; Ahd thtitfbrt fubjefted fed Tabremmon kin£ 
df Syria \ the father of Btnbddad, according to E 6 - 
febitts , Nicepharts, and Zonaras. But now this 
Ihbilld ftirtd, I do rtdt well conceive; feeing Brfi- 
badsd the loft of Tabremmon, Was Invited by i A[a 
king ofJuda, to aflail Baajba kirig of Ifrdel, the 
flther Of FJa Whd forewent Ardbris. This Ambris 
feigned tl years, 6 in tberfa, arid 6 iri Sahidrid, 
Aha left tWo Children; Acbdb, and At bait a. 

Sect. III. 

Of Achib and bis fuccejfors, with the captivity of 
the ten tribes. 

A Cbab, 6 t Abal, fucceeded Omti, WH6 hbt on¬ 
ly upheld the idolatry of Jeroboam, borrow¬ 
ed of the Egyptians ; but he married Jezabel the 
Zidonian ; and as Jeroboam followed the religion of 
his Egyptian wife: fo did Acbab of his Zidonian ; 
and eredted an altar and a grove to Baal in Samaria. 
He fuffered Jezabel to kill the prophets of the 
moft high Gb 3 . God lent famine on the hhd of 
Ifrael. Acbab triet Elias ; Elias prevailed in the tri¬ 
al ofthefacrifice, and killeth the falfe prophets, and 
afterwards flieth for fear of Jezabel. 

Benbadad, not king after, befiegCd Samaria ; and 
taken by Acbab, was by him fet at liberty: for Which 
the prophet (whom G/ycas callech Mich a as) rdpro- 
veth him: afterwards he caufed Naboth, by a falfe 
accufation, ft) be ftoned. Then joining with Jofa- 
phat in the War for the recovery of Ramotb ; he 
Was flalri, a$ Micbreas had foretold him. 

He had y fbris named in the feripture, Ocbozias , 
joram, and Joas ; befides 70 other fons by fundry 
wives and concubins. 

Ocbozias fucceeded his father Acbab. The Moa¬ 
bites fell from his obedience: he bruifed himfelf by 
a fall; he fent for counfel to • Beelzebub the god of 
Acbdrtn. Elijah the prophet mtoeth the meffenger 
dfl the Way; arid mifliltirig that Ocbozias fought 
help from that dead idol, asked the: meffenger, if 
there were not a God in Ifrael ? Ocbozias fendeth 
2 captains, and With each $0 foldiers to bring 
Elijah unto him ; both which, with their attendants. 
Were coHirtrted With fite'. The’ 3d captain befought 
nwrey at Elijah's hands, and he fpared him, and 
went with him to the king i avowing it to the 
king that he miift then die: which cairie to pals in 
dte 2d year of his reign. 

Joram, the brother of Ocbozias by jezabel, fuc- 
Ceeded: he allured Jofapbat king of Judd, and the 


kirig of Edom, to afUft 1 dm a^alnit ftte Mogiifts, 
Who refilled to pay him the tribute of 26006 fheep. 
The 3 kings wanoid witSfe for themfclvts and their 
horfes ih the defaks. The prophet Elijba caufedi 
the ditches to flow. The * Moabites are overthrown; 
their king flieth to Kirbarafetb ; and beihg befieged, 
According to fotrie ekpofitors, burnt his fori on the 
WAlk As A faetifice; Whereat the three kings, moved 
With coriipaftion, returned and left Moab, wafting 
and fpoilmg that region. Others, as It feems with 
better reafon, underhand the text to fpeak of the 
fon of the king of Edom , whom they fuppbfe in 
this irruprion tb have been taken pritonef by the 
Moabites, and that the king of Moab Shewed him 
over the walls, threaming, unlefs the fiege were dif- 
folved, thAt he would offer him in fecVifice to his 
Obds. Whereripbn the king of Edom befought 
thofe bf Juda and ffrhel, fb break off the fiege for 
the fafety cf his fbn: Which When the other kiriga 
refuted to yield uritO, arid that Moab, according to 
his forfotr threatning, had burnt the king bf Edom's 
fon upori the tampire, that All the aflailants might 
difeem It: the king of Edork being by this fad fpec- 
tacle enraged, fbrfook the party of the other kings; 
for wlnt Of wKofe afliftance the fiege was broken 
up. 

After this the king of Aram font tb Joram , to 
hCal Nadman the Oaptain of his army of the lc- 
Profy. The anfwerof Joram was ; am I God to 
Kill, and to give life, that he doth fend to heal a 
man from his leprofy ? adding, that the At amite 
fought but matter of auarrel againft him. Elijba 
ftearirig thereof, willed the king to fend Nadmaa 
to him ; promifing that he fhould know that there 
Was A prophCt in Ifrael ; And fo Naamdn was healed, 
by wafflihg himfelf feveri times in Jordan. Elijba 
Bfcfufed the ^fts bf Jfaaman. But his fervant Ge- 
bdzi acfcepted a pArt thereof; from whence the fel¬ 
lers of fpiritual gifts arc called Gebazites, as the 
bujfert arS * Simoni'ans, of Simon Magus. 

AfterWardS Btnhadad, king of Aram or Damaf- 
tis, hiving heard that this prophet did difeover to 
the king of Ifrael whatfoever the Aramite confulted 
in his moft fecret council, fent a troop of horfeto take 
Elijba: all whom Elijba ftruck blind, and brought 
them captives intb Samaria ; Joram then asked 
lCaVe bf the prbphet tb flay them ; Elijba forbad him 
t6 harm them, out caufed them to be fed, and fent 
back to their own prince in fafety. 

The king of Aram , notwithftanding thefe be¬ 
nefits, did again attempt Samaria ; and brought 
the citizens to extream famine. Joram imputeth 
the caufe thereof to the prophet Elijba. Elijba, by 
prayer, caufed a noife of chariots and armouf to 
found in the air, whereby the Aramites affrighted, 
fled away, and left the fiege -, an aft of great admi¬ 
ration, as the fame is written in b 2 Kings vii. After 
this, when Azael obtained the kingdom of Syria 
by the death of his mafter ; Joram entring upon his 
frontier, took Ramotb Gilead ; in which war he 
received divers wounds, and returned to Jezrael to 
be cured. But whilft he lay there, Jehu (who com¬ 
manded the army of Joram in Gilead , was Anointed 
king by one of the children of the prophets fent 
by Elijba) furprized arid flew both him and all that 
belonged unto him, rooting out die whole poftnricy 
of Ahab. 

Jebu , who reigned after Jeboram , deftroyed not 
only the race of his foregoers, but alfo their religi¬ 
on ; for which he received a promife from God, 
That his feed fhould occupy the throne unto the 
4th generation. Yet he upheld the idolatry of Je¬ 
roboam, fot Which he was plagued with grievous 
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war, wherein he was beaten by Hazael the Ara- 
mite, who fpoiled all the countries to the eaft of 
Jordan ; in which war he was (lain (faith Cedrenus) 
whereof the feriptures are filent Jehu reigned 28 
’ years. . 

Joacbaz, or Jehoahaz, the fon of Jehu, fucceed- 
’ ed his father, whom Azael and his fon Benhadad of¬ 
ten invaded, and in the end fubjetted, leaving him 
only 50 horfe, 20 chariots, and 10000 foot j and as 
‘ it it written in *'thc feriptures, he made them like 
• dull beaten into powder. Joacbaz reigned 17 
years. 

. After Joacbaz, Joas’s fon governed Ifrael •, who, 
when he repaired to Elijha the prophet, as he lay 
on his deadi-bed, the prophet promifed him three 
victories over the Aramitei: and firft commanded 
him to lay his hand on his bow ; and Elijha co¬ 
vered the king’s hands with his, and bad him open 
the window weftward (which was towards Damaf- 
, cus) and then (hoot an arrow thence-out. He 
again willed him to beat the ground with his arrows, 
who fmote it thrice, and ceafed. The prophet then 
told him, that he Ihould have fmitten five or fix 
times \ and then he fhould have had lb many vic¬ 
tories over the Aramitei as he gave ftrokes. And 
fo it fuccecded with Joas, who overthrew the Ara- 
tnises in three battles, and recovered the cities and 
territory from Renbadad the fon of Azael , which 
his hither Joacbaz had loft. He alfo overthrew 
b Amazia king of Juda, who provoked him to make 
the war •, whereupon he entred JeruJalem, and 
hacked it, with the temple. This Joas reigned 16 
years, and died •, in wliofe time alfo the prophet 
' Eltjba exchanged this life for a better. 

Jeroboam , the third from Jehu, followed Joas 
his father, an idolater as his predecefibrs; but lie 
recovered all the reft of the land belonging to Ifruet , 
from Hamath, which is near Ltbanus, to the Dead 
fea, and reigned 41 years. • • 

Zacbarias, the fourth and laft of the ftoufe of 
Jehu, flu in by Shallum his vaflal, who reigned in 
his (lead, governed fix months. Shallum held the 
kingdom but one month, being flaughter'd by Mena- 
hem of the Gadites. 

Menabem, who took revenge of Shallum, uled 
great cruelty to thofe that did not acknowledge 
him ; ripping up the bellies of thole that were 
with child. This Menabem being invaded by Pbul, 
1 bought his peace with 10000 talents of fil ver ■, which 
he exacted by a tribute of 50 (heckles for every man 
of wealth in Ifrael. Menabem governed 20 years.. 

Pekabiab, or Pbaceia, or, after Zonaras, Phace- 
fia, fuccecded andafter he had ruled two years, he 
was flain by Phaca, or Pekah, the commander of 
his army, who reigned in his place. In this Pe¬ 
kah's time, Pbulajjar, or ‘Tiglat-PbylaJJar, invaded 
the kingdom of Ifrael , and won ljon, Abcl-Betb- 
maaca, Janoach, Kedejh, Ha for, and Gilead, with 
all the cities of Galilee, Carrying them captives into 
Ajfyria : he was drawn in by Ac has king of Judah, 
againft Pekab and Rezin, the laft of the Adades. 
For Achas being wafted by Pekah of Ifrael, and by 
Rezin of Damafcus, did a third time borrow the 
church riches, and therewith engaged the Ajfyrian, 
who firft fupprelfcd the monarchy of Syria and 
Damafcus, and then of Ifrael \ and this inviting of 
the great Ajfyrian, was the utter ruin of both ftates, 
of Ifrael and of Judah. Pekab reigned 20 years. 

Then IIofea, or Ofea, who flew Pekab , became 
the vaflal of Salmanajfar ; but hoping to (hake off 
the Ajfyrian yoke, he fought aid from So, or Sua, 
or Sebicus king of Egypt: which being known to 
die Ajfyrian , he call him into prifon, befieged Sa¬ 


maria, and maftered it *, carried the tep idolatrous 
tribes into Nineveh in Ajfyria, and into Rages in 
Media, and into other eaftern regions, and there 
difperfed them: and replanted Samaria, with divers 
nations, and chiefly with the Cutb<e (inhabiting a- 
bout Cutha a river in Perfia, or rather in e Arabia 
Deferta) and with the people Catanei bounding 
upon Syria, and with thofe of Scpharvajim (a peo¬ 
ple Of Sephar in Alefopotamia upon Euplnatis, of 
whofe conqueft Senacberib vaunteth) alfo with tlwfe 
of Ava ; which were of the ancient Avins, who in¬ 
habited the land of the Philijlines in Abraham's 
time, dwelling near unto Gaza, whom the Caphto- 
rims rooted out; and at this time they were of Ara¬ 
bia the defart, called Havoci -, willing to return to 
their ancient feats. To thefe he added thofe of 
Chamatb or Itur&a, the ancient enemies of the If 
raelites, and fometimes’ the vaflals of the Adads of 
Damafcus, which- fo often afflifted them. And 
thus did this Ajfyrian advile himfelf better titan die 
Romans did: for alter Titus and Vefpafian had wa¬ 
fted the cities of Judea and Jeritfalem, they carried 
the people away captive •, but left no others in their 
places, but a very lew Ample labourers, befides their 
own thin garrifons, which foon decayed: and there¬ 
by they gave that dangerous entrance to the Brabi- 
ans and Saracens, who never could be driven thence 
again to this day. 

And this tranfmigration, plantation, and difplan- 
tation, happened in the year of the world 3292, the 
6th year of Ezekiab, king of Juda j > and die 9th 
o i Hofca the laft king of Ifrael . 


A catalogue of the kings of the ten tribes.' 


1. Jeroboam 

reigned 22 years 

. . . 2. Nadab 

2 years 

3. Baajba 

24 years 

4. Ela 

20 years 

5. Zambris 

7 days 

6. Omri 

11 years 

7. Achiib 

22 years 

8. Ocbozias 

2 years 

9. Joram 

12 years 

10. Jehu 

28 years 

1 1. Joacbaz 

17 years 

12. Joas * 

16 yean 

13. Jeroboam 

41 years 

14. Zacbarias 

6 months 

15. Shallum 

1 month 

16. Menabem 

10 years 

17. Pekabiab 

2 years 

18. Phaca 

20 years 

19. Hofea 

9 years, about whole 
timewritersdiffer. 


CHAP. X. 

Of the memorable places of Dan, Simeon, 
Judah, Reuben, Gad, and the other half 
of Manafleh. 

Sect. I. 

Of Dan, whereof Joppe, Gath, Accaron, Azotus, 
and other towns. 

N O W following the coaft of the Mediterra¬ 
nean fea,' that portion of land afligned to 
the tribe of Dan, joineth to Ephraim, where¬ 
of I fpake laft: of which family there were num- 
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bred at mount Sinai, 62700 fighting men, all which 
leaving their bodies with the reft in the defarts, 
there entred the holy land of their Tons 66400 bear¬ 
ing arms. The firu famous city in this tribe on 
the lea coaft was Joppe, or Japbo, as in j fojbua xix. 
46. one of the moft ancient of the world, and 
the moft famous of others on that coaft, becaufe it 
was the port of Jerufalem. From hence Jonas im- 
barked himfelf when he fled from the fervice of 
God, towards Tharfts in Cilicia. In the time of the 
Macchabees this city received many changes: and 
while Judas Maccbab<eus governed the Jews, the 
Syrians that were garrifbned in Joppe , having their 
fleet in the port, invited 200 principal citizens a- 
board them, and caft them all into the fea : which 

* Judas revenged by firing dieir fleet, and putting 
the companies which fought to efcape to the fword. 

It was twice taken by the Romans , and by Cejlius 
the lieutenant utterly burnt and ruined. But in the 
year of Chrift 1250, Lodowick the French king gave it 
new walls and towers: it is now the Furies, and 
called Jaffa. There are certain rocks in that port, 
whereunto it is reported that Andromeda was faftned 
with chains, and thence delivered from the fea-mon- 
fter by Per ft us. This fable (for fo I take it) is 
confirmed by b Jofepbus, Solmus, and Pliny. Mar¬ 
cus Scaurus, during his office of Edilejbip, fhewed 
the bones of this monfter to the people of Rome. 
St. Jerome upon Jonas fpeaksof it indifferently. 

The next unto Joppe was J amnia, where * Judas 
Maccbabaus burnt the reft of the Syrian fleet: the 
fire and flame whereof was feen at Jerufalem , 240 
furlongs off. It had fometimes a bifhop’s feat, faith 
d fVill. of Tyre \ but there is no fign of it at this 
time that fudi a place there was. 

After J amnia, is the city of Get hot Gath, fome- 
time Antbedon, faith folaterran. And fo Mouta- 
tanus , fol. 244. feems to underftand it. For he fets 
it next to Egypt, of all the Ph.ltjltne cities, and in 
the place of Antbedon. But VoUterran gives neither 
reafon nor authority for his opinion •, for Ptolemy 
fets Antbedon far to the fouth of Joppe: and Getb 
was the firft and not the laft (beginning from the 
north) of all the great cities of the Pbiltftines : and 
about 16 miles from Joppe, where St. Jerome in 
his time found a great village of the fame name. 
It was fometime the habitation and feminary of the 

* Anakims: ftrong and giant-like men, whom Jo- 
Jbua could not expel, nor the Danites after him 
nor any of the Ifraelites, till David's, time: who 
flew Goliab, as his captains did divers Others, 
not much irtferiour in ftreneth and ftature unto Go¬ 
liab. 

Rehoboam the fon of Solomon rebuilt Getb : Ozias 
the fon of Amazia deftroyed it again. It was alfo 
laid wafte by Azael king of Syria. Fuik, the 4th 
king of Jerufalem, built a caftle in the fame place 
out of the old ruins. Whedier this Getb was the 
lime that 1 IVill. of Tyre in the holy war calls Ibij- 
lin, I much doubt -, the error growing by taking 
Getb for Ant be don. 

Not far from Getb, or Gath, ftandeth Beth,femes, 
or the houfe of the Sun. In the fields adjoining to 
this city (as is thought) was the ark of God brought 
by a yoke of two kine, turned loofe by the 6 pbi¬ 
ll fines : and the Bethfemites prefuming to look 
therein, there were flain of the elders 70, and of 
the people 50000, by the ordinance of God. Af¬ 
ter which Daughter, and die great lamentauon of 


the people, it was called the great B Abel, faith St. 
Jerome. Bcncditlus Theologus finds three other cities 
of this name; one in > Nepbtalim, another in Juda •, 
and another in lffatbar-, Jerome finds a fifth in Ben¬ 
jamin. 

Keeping die fea-coaft, the ftrong city of Accaron 
offereth it felf, fometimes one of the five fatrapies^ 
or governments of the Pbilijhncs. St. Jerome makes 
it the fame with Ccefaria PaUJhme. Pliny confounds 
it with Apollonia : it was one of diofe that defended 
it felf againft the Danites and Judeans. It wor- 
fhipped Beelzebub die god of hornets or flies. To 
which idol it was that k Abaziab king of Ifratl fent 
to enquire of his health: whofe mefiengers Elijah 
meeting by the way, caufed them to return, with 
a forrowtul anfwer to their maftcr. This city is re- 
membred in many places of feripture. 

Cbrijlianus Schrot placeth Azotus neJft to Getb, 
and then Accaron, or Ekron. This Azotus, or Af- 
dod, was alfo an habitation of the Anakims, whom 
Jojhua failed to deftroy, tho’ he once poflefs’d 
their city. Herein ftood a fumptuous temple, de¬ 
dicated to the 1 idol Dagon ; the fame idol which 
fell twice to the ground of it felf, after die ark of 
God was by the Pbilijlir.es carried into their tem¬ 
ple : and in the fecond fall it was utterly broken 
and defaced. Near it was that famous m Judas 
Maccbabeeus flain by Baccbides and Alcimus, the 
lieutenants of Demetrius. Afterwards it was taken 
by Jonathan: and the reft of die citizens being put 
to the fword, all that fled into the temple of 
Dagon were, with their idol, therein confumed widi 
fire : hear which alfo he overthrew Apollonius. 

Gabinius die Roman rebuilt it; It had a bilhop’s 
feat while Chriftianity flourilhed in thofe parts. But 
in St. Jerome s time it was yet a fair village. And 
this was the laft of the fea-towns within the tribe of 
Dan. 

The cities which are within the land eaft-ward 
from Azotus, and beyond the fountain of Ethiopia, 
wherein Philip the apoftle baptized the eunuch, are 
Tforab, or Sarara, and EJlbaol, and between them 
Cajlra Danis near Hebron : tho* this place where 
Sampfon was born, may feem by the words, Judg. 
xviii. 12. to be in the tribe of Judah, as dje other 
alfo were bordering towns between Dan and 
Juda. 

After thefe, within the bounds of Juda, but 
belonging to die Danites, diey find Gedor : or, as 
it is, 1 Macc. xv. Cedron, which Cendebaus the 
lieutenant of Antiochus, fortified againft the Jews, 
and near which himfelf was by the n Maccabees o- 
verthrown. 

Then Motlin, the native city of the Maccabees ; 
and wherein diey were buried, on whole fepulcher 
the 7 marble pillars, which were erected of that 
height, as they ferved for a mark to the foamen, re¬ 
mained many hundreds of years after their firft fetring 
up, as Brochard and Breidenbacb witnefs. 

There 2re, befides thefe, the city of 0 Cariatbia- 
rim , that is, the city of the woods: feated in the 
border of Juda, Benjamin, and Dan, wherein the 
ark of God remained 20 years in die houfe of Ami- 
nadab ; till fuch time as David carried it thence to 
Jerufalem: of this place (as they fay) was Zacba- 
rias the fon of Baracbias, or Jeboida, who was 
flain between the temple and the altar: alfo Urias, 
whom Joachim king of Jerufalem flaughtered, as 
we find in Jeremy. Many other places which they 
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place in this tribe, rather as I take it upon prefump- 
tion than warrant, I omit: as that of Cafpin , taken 
with great (laughter by * Judas Macchabtus : and 
Lachis, whofe king was (lain by JoJhua , in which 
alfo Amazias was (lain: the fame which Senacberib 
took, Ezecbias reigning in Juda. 

Of other cities belonging to this tribe, fee in 
JoJhua xix. from the 41ft verfe, where alfo it is 
added, that the Danites portion was too little for 
their number of families: and therefore that they 
invaded Lejbem , and inhabited it: which city, af¬ 
ter amplified by Philip the brother of Herod Anti- 
pas , was called Ctefarea Philippi., as before, and 
made the metropolis of Itureea , and Trachonitis: of 
which coafts this Philip was tetrarch: but of this ci¬ 
ty fee more in Nepbtalim. In this tribe there are no 
mountains of fame. 

It hath two rivers or torrents: the northcrmoft 
rifeth out of the mountains of Juda : and palling 
by Modin , falleth into the fea by Sachrona. b The 
other hath the name of Sorek , or Sored , whofe 
banks are plentiful of vines, which have no feeds 
or Hones: the wine they yield is red, of excellent 
colour, tafte, ar.d favour, &c. In this valley of So- 
rck , fo called from the river, inhabited Dalila 
whom 1 Samp/on loved. 

Sect- II. 

The tribe of Simeon. 

T HE tribe of Simeon takes up the reft of the 
fca-coaft of Canaan, to the border of Egypt ; 
who being the fccond fon of Jacob by Lea , there 
were increafed of that family, while they abode in 
Egypt , as they were numbred at mount Sinai , 59300 
able men ; all which ending their lives in the de- 
(iirts, there entred the land of promile of their ifiiies 
22200 bearing arms, who were' in part mixed with 
Juda , and in part fevered, inhabiting a fmall ter¬ 
ritory on the lea-coaft, belonging to Edumeea \ of 
which the firft city adjoining to Dan , was Afcalort. 

The Peguli, or petty kings thereof, were called 
Afcalonitoe ; of which d A r olaterran out of Xanthus, 
intliehiftory of the Lydians, reports, that Tanta¬ 
lus and Afcalus were the fons of Hymenaus : and 
that Afcalus being imploy’d by Aciamus king of the 
Lydians, with an army in Syria, falling in love with 
a young woman of that country, built this city, 
and called it after his own name: the fame hath Ni¬ 
colaus in his hiftory, faith Volatcrran. 

Diodorus Siculus, in his third book, remembreth 
a lake near AJ'calon , wherein there hath been a tem¬ 
ple dedicated to Derceto the goddefs of the Syrians , 
having the face of a woman, and the body of a 
fifh : who, as I have faid before, in the ftory 
of Ninus, was the mother of Semiramis, feigned to 
be call into this lake, and fed and relieved by doves. 
And therefore was the dove worlhipped, both in 
Babylonia and Syria, of which Tibullus the poet: 

Alba PaUfiino fantla columba Syro. 

The white dove is for holy held, in Syria-Pale- 
Jline. 

It was one of the chiefeft and ftrongeft cities of 
the Philijlines. It bred many learned men ( c faith 
yolaterran) as Antiochus, Sofus , Cygnus , Dorothe- 
us the hiitorian, and Artemidorus who wrote the 
ftory of Bithynia. 


In Afcalon, as fome fay, was that wicked Herod 
born, that feeking after our Saviour, caufed all the 
male-children, of two years old and under, to be 
(lain. In the Chriftian times it had a bilhop, and 
after that, when it was by the Saladine defaced; 
Richard king of England, while he made war in 
the holy land, gave it a new wall, and many build¬ 
ings. 1 Ejus muros cum Saladinus diruiJJ'et, Richar- 
dus Anglorum rex injlauravit , faith Adrichom ius. 

In David's time it was one of the moft renowned 
cities of the Philijlines -, for he nameth Gath and 
Afcalon only, when he lamenteth the death of Saul, 
and Jonathan \ not fpeaking of the other three. 
£ Tell it not in Gath, nor publijb it not in the Jireets of 
Afcalon \ it is now called Scalone. Gabinius refto- 
red it, as he did Azotus and Gaza. 

Next to Afcalon ftood Gaza, or Gazera, which 
the Hebrews call Hazza •, the Syrians, Azon, of 
Azonus (as they fay) the fon of Hercules. Other 
prophane writers affirm, that it was built by Jupi¬ 
ter, Pomp. Mela gives the building thereof to Cam- 
byfes the Perfian, becaufe belike he rebuilt it •, and 
Gaza in the Perfian tongue, is as much as to fay, 
treafure. This a Gaza was the firft of the fatrapies 
of the Philijlines, and the fouth bound of the land 
of Canaan towards Egypt . But this city was far more 
ancient than Cambyjes, as it is proved by many 
feriptures. It was once taken by Caleb i but the 
ftrength of the Anakims put him from it. At fuch 
time as ‘ Alexander Macedon invaded the empire of 
Perfia, it received a garrifon for Darius: in de- 
fpight whereof, it was, by the Macedonians , after a 
long fiegc, demoliffied, and was called Gaza of the 
defart. 

k Alexander Janneus king of the Jews furpriied 
it, and flew 500 fenators in the temple of Apollo , 
which fled thither for fan<ftuary; but this Gaza 
was not fet up in the fame place again, to wit, on 
the foundations which Alexander Macedon hat! over¬ 
turned, but foinewhat nearer the fea-fide; tho’ the 
other was but two miles off. It was a town of 
great account in the time of the Maccabees, and 
gave many wounds to the Jews, till it was forced 
by Amon : o( which he made fo great account, as 
that he purpofed to refide therein himfelf; and in his 
abfence, left John his fon and fucceffor to be go¬ 
vernor. In 1 Brocbard s time it was (till a goodly 
city* and known by the name of Gazara. 

At the very out-let of the river Bezcr, ftandeth 
Majoma the port of Gaza: to which the privilege 
of a city was given by the great Conjlantme ; and 
the place called Conflance after the name of the em¬ 
peror’s fon. n > Butf Julian the apoftate, foon alter 
favouring the Gazeans, made it fubjedl unto them, 
and commanded it to be called Gaza Mai itima. 

On the other fide of n Befior, ftandeth Anthedon, 
defaced by Alexander Janneus, reftored by Herod, 
and called Agrippias, after die name of Agrippa, 
die favourite of Augufius. 

Then 0 Raphia, where Philopater overthrew the 
great Antiochus: and beyond it Rhinocura, whole 
torrent is known in the feriptures by the name Pof 
the torrent of Egypt, till the Septuagint converted 
it Rinocura ; to difference it, Jfaiah xxvii. 12. 
giving the name of the city to the torrent that wa- 
tereth it. 

Pliny calls it Rhinocolura i and Jofephus, Rbint- 
corura. 

9 Epiphanius reports it as a tradition, that at this 

* And 
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place the world was divided by lots, between the 
three fons of Noah. 

Within the land, and upon the river of Befor, 
they place Gerar ; which the fcripture placeth be¬ 
tween Kadefh and Shur, Gen. xx. i. That it was 
near to the wildernefs of Beerjhcba , it appears, Gen. 

xx. 31. and therefore no marvel that as elfewhere 
Beerj!:cba, fo fometimes Gerar , be made the fouth 
bound of Canaan. It was of old a diftindt kingdom 
from the Phtltjline fatrapies, the kings by one com¬ 
mon name were called Abimelechs ; St. 'Jerome 
faith, that afterwards it was called Regio falutaris ; 
The health county : fo that it was no marvel that 
Abraham and Ifaac lived much in thefe parts. Of 
king Afa 's conqueft of the cities about Gerar, fee 
iChron.xiv. 14. 

More within the land was * Siceleg, or Tftglak’, 
which was burnt by the Araalekites ; when David, 
in his flying from Saul to the Pbiliftines, had left 
his carriages there ; but David followed them over 
the river of Befor, and put them to the (laughter, 
and recovered the prey. 

Next b Dabir, fometime Cariatb-Sepher , the city 
of letters, the univerfity, as they fay, or academy 
of old Palejline. In St. Jerome's time it feems it 
had the name of Daema : JoJhua xv. 49. it is cal¬ 
led Urbs Sann<e , from the name, as it l'eerns, of 
fome of the Anakims , as Hebron was called Urbs 
Atbahi. For even hence alfo were thefe giants ex¬ 
pelled. It was taken chiefly by * Othoniel, incourag- 
ed by Caleb's promife of his daughter in marriage: 
but that Jo[bua and the hoft of Ifrael were at the 
furprife, it appears Jofiua x. 39. This city, JoJh. 

xxi. 15. is named among thole, which out ofStme- 
cn and Juda, were given to the Levites. And 
hence it feems they attribute it to dab tribe. 

Befides thefe, there are many others in the tribe 
of Simeon, but of lefs fame ; as Haijn, of which 
JoJhua xix. 7. which alfo JoJhua xxi. 16. is reckon¬ 
ed for one of the cities of the Levites , given out of 
die portion of Juda and Simeon (for which Junius 
thinks Hajham is named 1 Chron. vi. 59. tho’ “ in 
the place of JoJhua thefe two are diftinguifhed) alfo 
Tholad fo named, 1 Chron. iv. 29. tor which JoJh: 
xix. 4. we have Eltholad. Chatzar-Sufi, fo named, 
JoJh. xix. 5. for which JoJh. xv. we have Cbatzar- 
Gadda , both names agreeing in fignification 1 for 
Gadda, is Burma, and Suja, Equitatus. 

In the fame places of Jofiua, and of the Chroni¬ 
cles, Chorma is named ; which they think to be 
the fame with that of which Numb. xiv. 45. to 
which the Amalekites and Canaanites purfued the 
Jfraelites. But that Chorma cannot be in Simeon, 
nor within the mountains of Edumea. For Ifrael 
fled not that way, but back again to the camp, 
which Jay to the fouth of c Edumea , in the defart. 

The fame places alfo name Beerjheba in this 
tribe ; fo called of the oath between f Abraham 
and Abimelech ; near unto which Ilagar wandred 
with her fon Ifimael. 

It was alfo called die city of Ifaac, becaufe he 
dwelt long there. 

While the Chriftians held the holy land, they 
laboured much to ftrengthen this place. Handing on 
the border of the Arabian defart, and in the fouth 
bound of Canaan. It hath now the name of Gi- 
belin. 

The other cities of Simeon , which are named in 
the places of JoJhua , and of the Chronicles , above 
noted, becaufe they help us nothing in ftory, I omit 
them. 
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In the time of Ezekiah king of Juda, certain of 
this tribe being ftreightned in their own territories, 
paffed to 8 Gedor , as it is 1 Chron. iv. 39. (the fame 
place which JoJJi. xv. 36. is called Gedera and Ge- 
derotbaima) which at that time was inhabited by the 
iflue of Cham ; where they feated themfelvcs : as al¬ 
fo 500 others of this tribe, deftroyed the reliques 
of Amalek in the mountains of Edom, and dwelt in 
their places. . • 

The mountains within thb tribe are few, and 
that of Sampfon the chiefeft ; unto which he carried 
the gate-poft of Gaza. The rivers are Befor, and 
the torrent of Egypt called Sbicbar, as is noted in 
AJfer. 

Sect. III. 

The tribe of Juda. 

O F Juda , the 4th fon of Jacob by Lea, there 
were multiplied in Eojpt 74600 ; all which 
(Caleb excepted) perifhed in the defarts. And of 
their fons, there entred the land of Canaan 76500 
bearing arms. Agreeable to the greatnefs of this 
number, was the greateft territory given, called af¬ 
terwards Judea ; within the bounds whereof, were 
the portions allotted to Dan, and Simeon included. 

And many cities named in thofe tribes, did firft, 
as they fay, belong unto the children of Juda, who 
had a kind of foveraignty over them j as Succoth , 
Cariathiarim, Lachis , Bethfemes, Tfglag , Eccrfic¬ 
hu, and others. 

The multitude of people within this fmall pro¬ 
vince (if it be meted by that ground given to this 
tribe only) were incredible* if the witnefs of the 
fcripturcs had not warranted the report. For when 
David numbred the people, they were found 500000 
fighting men. 

The cities of Juda were many: but I will re¬ 
member thechiefeft of them ; beginning with Arad, 
or Horma , which ftandctti in the entrance of Judea 
from Idumea : whofe king firft furprifed the Ifrae- 
iites, as they pafs’d by the border of h Canaan to¬ 
wards Moab i and took from them fome fpoils, 
and many prifoners: who being afterwards over¬ 
thrown by the ljraclites, the fons of Kent, the kinf- 
men of Mofes, obtained a pofieflion in that territory: 
who before the coming of the Ifraelites, dwelt be¬ 
tween Madian and Amalek. 

Following thb frontier towards Idumea and the 
fouth, * Afcenfus Scorpionis, or Acrabbim b placed, 
the next to Arad •, fo called, becaufe of fcorpions 
which are faid to be in that place; from which name 
of Acrabbim, Jerome thinks that the name of the 
toparchy, called Acrabathena , was denominated \ 
of which we have fpoken in Manajfes. 

On the fouth fide alfo of Judea, they place the 
cities of Jagur , Dimona , Adada , Cedes, Afina , 
Jetbnam, and A for, or Chatfor, moft of them fron¬ 
tier towns. 

And then Zipb : of which there are two places 
fo called: one befides this in the body of Juda, of 
which the defart and forreft adjoining took name ; 
where David hid himfelf from Saul. 

After thefe arc the cities of Efron, Adar, Kar- 
kali, and Afemona , or HatJ'mon, of no great fame. 

Turning now from Idumea, towards the north* 
we find the cities of Danna, Shemah, Amam, the 
other Afor, or Chat for, Behaloth , and the two So- 
choes: of all which, fee JoJh. xv. alfo Cariotb, by 
JoJh. xv. 2 5. called Keriotb: whence Judas the 
traitor was called If cariotb, as it were a man of 
Carioth. Then k Iletham the abode of Sampfon, 
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it feems tn the land of Juda. See in the firfl paragraph of this chapter t in the cities of Dan. Judg. 163. * Numb. 21. 3. Jofh. 12. 

■4* Judg. 1. 16. • Numb. 34. 3. Dcut. 8. 15. * Judg. 15. 8. 1 Chron. 11.6. Jun. out of the 1 Chron. 4. 32. notes, that this 

lift ham, tho it were within the hounds of Juda, belonged to Simeon. 

which 
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which Reboboam re-edified. Beyond thefe, towards From Emaus towards the weft fea there are the 
the north-border, and towards Eleutberopolis , is cities of Nabama y Bethdagon, and Gader, or Ge- 
thecityof * Jet bar, or Jatthir, belonging to the dera, or Gederotbaima, of which, and of Gederotb, 
Levitts. In b St. Jerome's time it was called Jetbira, l JoJb. xv. 36, 41. Then Azecba, to which JoJbua 
and inhabited altogether with Chriftians: near unto followed the (laughter of the five kings before 
this city was that remarkable battel fought betwixt named, a city of great ftrength in the valley of 
A fa king of Juda, and Zara king of the Arabians, k Terebinth or Turpentine: . as the Vulgar readeth, 
who brought into the field a million of fighting men ; 1 Sam. xvii. 2. whence (as it feems) they feat it near 
and was notwithftanding beaten and put to flight: unto Soco, and unto Lebna of the Levitts. It re- 
Afa following the viftory as far as Gerar , which at volted from the fubje&ion of the Jews, while Jq- 
the fame time he recovered. ram the fon of JoJaphat ruled in Jerufalem: and 

Not far from Jet bar, ftandeth Jarmutb, whofe next unto this ftandeth Maceda, which JoJbua ta¬ 
king was (lain by JoJbua, and the city overturned, terly difpeopled. 

Next unto it is Marefa, the native city of the pro- On the other fide of Emaus, towards the eaft, 
phet Micbeea : between it and Odolla, c Judas Mac- ftandeth Betbfur, otherwife Bethfora, and Betbjor * 
chabeeus overthrew Gorgias ; and fent thence 10000 one of the ftrongeft, and moft fought for places in 
drachmas of filver to be offered for facrifice. all Juda : it it leated on a high hill; and therefore 

“ Odolla , or Hadullam it felf, was an ancient and called Betbfur {the boufe on the rock , or ofjlrengtb.) 
magnificent city, taken by JoJbua, and the king It was fortified by Reboboam, and afterwards by 
thereof fluin. Jonathan Maccbabaus beatified it x Judas Macchabdtus. Lyftas forced it, and Anitth 
greatly. Then e Ceila, or Keila, afterwards Echela, cbus Eupator by famine : Jonathan regained it: and 
where David fometime hid himfelf, and which it was by Simon exceedingly fortified againll the jj- 
afterwards he delivered from the affaults of the rian kings. 

Pbilidines : near which the prophet Abacuc was m Bethlehem is next unto it within fix miles (fj(. 

buried ; whofe monument remained, and was feen rufaltm, otherwife Lebem, fometime Epbrata ; 
by St. Jerome. which name, they fay, it had of Caleb’s wile, when 

Near it is Hebron, fometime called the city of as it is fo called by Mofes before Caleb was famous 
Arbah, for which the Vulgar hath Cariatharbe : the in thofe parts, Gen. xxxviii. 16. Of this city was 
reafon of this name they give, as if it fignified the Abe fan, or Jbzau, Judge of Ifratl, alter Jepb- 
cicy of four •, becaufe the four patriarchs, Adam, tbah, famous for the thirty fons, and thirty daugh- 
Abrabam, ifaac , and Jacob, were therein buried * ters, begotten by him. Elimelec was alfo a Settle- 
but of Adam it is but fuppoied ; and it is plain by mite, who with liis wife Naomi fojoumed in Moab 
the places, JoJb. xiv. 14. and xv. 13. and xx. ij. during the famine of Juda, in the time of the Judges, 
that Arbah here doth not fignily four, but that it with whom n Ruth, the daughter-in-law of Naomi 
was the name of the father of the giants, called Ana- returned to Betblebem, and married Boaz, of whom 
kirn, whofe fon, as it feems, Anak was: and Acbi- Obed, of whom JJIoai, of whom David. It had 
man, Shcjhai, and Talmai (whom Caleb expelled, alfo the honour to be the native city of our Saviour 
JoJb. xv.) were the fons of this Anak< Numb. xiii. Jefus Chrift : and therefore fhall the memory there- 
23. The name of Anak fignifieth torqucm, a chain of never end. 

worn for ornament: and it feems that this Anak, c In Zabulonof Galilee there was alfo a city of the 
enriched by the fpoils which himfelf and his father fame name ; and therefore was this of our Saviour 

got, wore a chain of gold, and fo got this name : called Bethlehem Juda. 

and leaving the cuftom to his pofterity, left alfo the From Bethlehem, fome four or five miles, ftand- 
name: fo that in Latin the name of Anakim, may eth Thecua, the city of r Amos the prophet: and 
not amils be expounded by Torquati. to this place adjoining is the city of Beibzacaria, 

The city Hebron was one of the ancienteft cities in the way between Betbfura and Jerufalem ; on 
of Canaan ; built 7 years before Tfuan, or Tunis in whofe hills adjoining the glorious gilt Ihields of 
Egypt : and it was the head and chief city of the Antiocbus fhined like lamps of fire in the eyes of 
Anakims, whom Caleb expelled : to whom it was the Jews. The city of 1 Bezek was alfo near unto 
in part given; to wit, the villages adjoining, and Bethlehem, which alfo Adoni-bezec commanded; 
the reft to the Levitts. It had a bifliop in the Chrif- who had, during his reign, tortured feventy kings, 
tian times, and a magnificent temple built by He- by cutting off the joints of their fingers and 
len the mother of Conjiantine. toes, and made them gather bread under his 

Not far hence they find Eleutberopolis, or the free table: but at length the fame end befel himfelf by 
city, remembred often by St. Jerome. Then Eg- the fons of ■ Juda , after they had taken him prifoner. 
Ion, whofe king Dabir affociated, with the other The reft of the cities in this part (moft of them 
four kings of the Amorites, to wit, of ' Jerufalem, of no great eftimation) we may pafs by, until we 
Hebron, Jarmutb, and Lachis, befieging the Gibeo- come to the magnificent calUe of Herodium, which 
nites, were by JoJbua utterly overthrown. From Herod crefted on a hill, mounting thereunto with 
hence the next city of fame was Emaus, afterwards 200 marble fteps, exceeding beautiful and ftrong. 
Nicopolis, one of the cities of government, or prefi- ‘And towards the Dead fea, and adjoining to the 
dencies of Judea. In the fight of this city, ijudas defart of Jeruel, between it and Tekoa, is that C/i- 
Maccbabteus (after he had formerly beaten both Apol- vaus floridus, where in the time of * Jehofapbet, the 
lonius and Seron) gave a third overthrow to Gorgi- Jews ftood and looked on the Moabites, Amonites, 
as lieutenant to Antiochus. and Edomites , mallacring one another, when they 

In the year 1301, it was overturned by an earth- had purpofed to join againft Judas near which 
quake, faith h Eufebius. In die Chriftian times it place is the valley ofblefling, where the Jews the 
had a bifhop’s feat, of the diocefe of Cafaria of Pa- fourth day after folemnly came and blefled God 
lejline. for fo ftrange deliverance. 


•Jofh. 15- 48- *Hieron. in loc. Hebr. « 2 Mace. 12. 35. 4 Gen. 38. 1. Jofti. 12. 15. * 1 Sam. 23. 1. f Jolh. 10. 
II, (1 Macc. 3. 1 F.ufeb. in Chron. Broch. Itin. 6. 1 Alfo 1 Chron. a. 39 .mi it above rtmtmbrtdin the tribicf Simeon. 
* Junius for in Valle Terebinthi, hath in valle Querced. Vatablus keeps the Hebrew reading in valle£lah. 1 Jofeph. 13. Ant 9. 
1 Macc. 6. ■ Gen. 53. 48. ■ Ruth 1. . • Hieron. in Comm, fuper Matth. c. *. Matt. 2. t. r Amos 1.1. 1 Macc. 6.32. 
jofeph. Ant. 12. 14. 1 Macc 6. 36. * Set in ManaJT. c. T.fia. 7. f 1. fjudg. 1.6, 7. • Jofeph. 14. Ant. 21. tjChton. 
20. 16, 26. 
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Now the cities of * Judah which border the Dead 
lea, are thefe * Aduran beautified by Reboboam, 
and Tfobar, which the Vulgar calleth b Segor ; fo 
called, becaufe Lot in his prayer for it, urged that 
k was but a litde one; whence it was called Tfobar , 
which fignifieth a little one when as the old name 
was Btlab , as it is Gen. xiv. z. In the Romans time 
k had a garifon, and was called, as they lay. Pan¬ 
nier : In Jerome's time Balexons. The Engaddi, 
or Htngaddi , firft Afafentbamar ; near unto which 
are the gardens of Balfamum, the bell that the 
world had called Opobalfamum : the moft part of 
all which trees, Cleopatra , queen of Egypt, fent for 
outof Judea •, and Herod, who either feared or loved 
Anthony her husband, caufed them to be rooted up, 
and prefcnted unto her ; which lhe replanted near 
Heliopolis in Egypt, This city was firft taken by 
c Cbedorlaomer , and. the Amorites thence expelled. 
It was one of the moft remarkable cities of Judea , 
and one- of the prefidencies thereof. 

The reft of die cities are many in the in-land, 
and among them d Jezrael \ not that which was the 
city of Naboth , of which already ; but another of 
the fame name, the city of Achinoan , the wife of 
David, the mother of that Ammon , whom Abfo- 
lom flew: alfo, as fome think, the city of c Amafa , 
Abfalonfs lieutenant, and the commander of his 
army. But this feemeth to be an error, grounded 
upon the neamefs of the words, Jfrael and Jez¬ 
rael : and becaufe 2 Sam. xvii. 25. Amafa's father 
is called a Jezraelite, who 1 Cbron. ii. 17. is called 
an lfbmaelitt: indeed the Hebrew orthography 
Iheweth, that Amafa's lather is not laid to be of the 
city Jezrael , but an IJfaelite in religion, tho’ other- 
wife an JJbmaelite, . . ■ ; 

In this tribe were many high hills, or mountains, 
as thofe of Engaddi upon the Dead fea, and the 
mountains of Judah , which begin to rife by Emausf 
and end near T'apbna *, and thefe part Judab from 
Dan and Simeon. Of others whicji .ftand fingfey 
there is that of Hebron : at the foot whereof was 
that oak of Mamet , where the three,'angels appear¬ 
ed to Abraham , which f Sc. Jerome calleth a fir-tree ’{ 
and faith, that it flood, dll the time of Confiamine 
the yaungec. There: is alfo chat mountain, called 
ColltsAcbilU, on the ibbth fide bf-Ziph ; on .the 
top whenfof the great Herod , ■ iHchsfing the old 
caftle, crafted by Jonathan Maccabeus, and called 
k Meffada,. garnkhed it with feven and twenty high 
and ftrong towers •, and therein left armour and fur¬ 
niture, for an hundred thouiand men,' being, as it 
feemexh, a place inacceflible, and of incomparable 
ftrength. . . • 1 

lathe valley afterward called the Dead fea, or 
the lake .Afpbaltitis r this country had four cities, 
Adama, Sodom , Seboim, and Gomorrba , deftroyed 
with fire from heaven for their unnatural fins. 

«.. .Sect. IV. . 

.The Tribe of Reuben, and his borderers. 

* ^ * > i l.L ■ . e . 

.- . 7 • • ~ ^ ... :t 

The feats and bounds of, Midian, Moab, and Am¬ 
mon, part whereof the Reubenkes won from Se- 
hon, bmg of Hesbon. • - !: - 

. . • -. V' 

Q N the other fide of the Dead fea, Reuben the 
eldcft of Jacob's Tons inhabited, of whofe 
children there were nambred at mount Sinai, forty 
fix thouiand, who dying with the reft in the defarts, 
there remained to poflefs the land forty three thou¬ 


iand feven hundred bearing arms. But before we 
fpeak of thefe or the reft that inhabited the eaft- 
fide of Jordan , fomething of their borderers, to wit, 
Midian, Moab, and Ammon, whofe land in our wri¬ 
ters are confufedly delcribed, and not eafily diftin- 
guifhed. And firft, we are to remember, that out 
of Abraham's kindred came many mighty families; 
as by Ifaac and Jacob, the. nation called ljirael, and 
afterward Jews : by Efau Or Edom, the Idumeans : 
by JJhmael, die eldeft Ion of Abraham, the JJhmae - 
liter : and by Keturah, his laft wife, the Midianitesi 
And again, by Lot, Abraham's brother’s fon, thofe 
two valiant nations of the Moabites and Ammonites : 
all which being but ftrangers in the land of Canaan 
(formerly pofiefs’d by the Canaanites, and by the 
families of them defeended) thefe ifliies and alliances 
of Abraham, all but Jacob, whofe children were 
bred in Egypt , inhabited the frontier places adjoin¬ 
ing. 

Efau and his Tons held Idumea , which bounded 
Canaan on-the fouth. JJhmael took from the fouth- 
eaft part of the Dead fea : ftretching his pofleffion 
over all Arabia Petr<ea, and a part of Arabia the 
defart, as far as the river Tigris, from Sur to Ha- 
vilab. 

Moab took die reft of the coaft of the Dead fea, 
leaving a part to Midian and pafling over Anion , 
inhabited the plains between Jordan, and the hills 
of Abai tm, or Arnon, as far nordi as EJJebon, or 
Chesbon. . / 

Ammon, fat down on the north-eaft fide of Arnon, 
and poflels’d the tra«ft from Rabba , afterwards Phi¬ 
ladelphia , both within the mountains of * Gilead, 
and without them as far forth as Arotr, tho* in Mo- 
fes's timeiie had nothing left him in all that valley: 
for the Amorites had thruft him over the river of 
h Jaboc, as they had done Moab over Arnon. As thefe 
options'optjornpafled fundry parts of Canaan, fothe 
border between the river of Jaboc and Damafius 
was held .by the Amorites themfelves, with other 
mix’d nations.: all which territory on the eaft-fide 
of Jordan* and on the eaft-fide of the Dead fea, 
was granted by Mofes to the tribes of * Reuben , Gad, 
and Manajfch ; whereof that part which Moab had, 
was firft poffefs’d by the Emims, a nation of giants, 
weakned and broken by Cbedorlaomer, after expulfed 
by the Moabites, as before remembred. That 
which the Ammonites held, was the territory, and 
ancient poflfeflioft of the: Zdmzummims, or Zunei, 
who were alio beaten at the fame time by Cbedor - 
laomer, Amraphel , and the reft and by them an 
eafy way of conqueft was prepared for the Ammo¬ 
nites. - 

Now where it is written, that Arnon was the 
border of Moab , the fame is to be underftood ac¬ 
cording to the time when Mofes wrote. For then 
had Sehon, or his anceftor, beaten the Moabites out 
of the plain countries, between Abarim and Jordan, 
and driven them thence from Hesbon over Arnon \ 
and this happened not long before Mofes's arrival up¬ 
on that border, when Faheb governed the Moabites. 
For he that ruled Moab, when Mofes pafs’d Arnon, 
was not the fon of Vabeb , but his name was Ba- 
lac , the fon of Zippor. And it may be, that thofe 
kings were eledive, as the Idumeans anciently were. 

Now all that part of Moab, between Arnon and 
Jordan, as. far north as EJJebon, was inhabited by 
Reuben. And when Ifracl arrived there out of E- 
gypt, it was in the pofleffion of Sehon, of the race of 
Canaan, by Amoreus ; and therefore did Jephtbah , 
the judge of Ifrael, juftly defend the regaining of 
thofe countries againft the claim of the Ammonites *, 


* 2Chron 11. t Same caU it Ballalifa, ami Vi tula conilcjn«m. Sttim G»d. 10. 5. port principium in Haroher. Gen. rc>. 10. 


Hieronin Ofe. Heb. Chatfadbn-thamar. 2 Chron. 20 . 2 . • Gen. 14 . 7 - ■■ d 1 Reg. 
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bcc.iufc (as he alledged) Mofes found them in the 
pofleflion of the Amorites, and not in the hands of 
Moab , or Ammon , who (faith 'Jepbtbab) had three 
hundred years time to recover them, and did not: 
Whence he inferred^ that they ought not to claim 
them now. 

And left any fhould marvel why the Ammonites 
in Jephtbab's time fhould make claim to thefe coun¬ 
tries ; whereas Mofes in the place, Numb. xxi. 26, 
rather accounts them to have been the ancient pof- 
feflion of the Moabites than of the Ammoaites : it 
is to be noted, that Deut. iii. n. when it is faid, 
that the iron bed of Og was to be leen at Rab- 
batb, the chief city of the Ammonites ; it is alfo 
fignified, that much of the land of Of, which the 
Israelites poflcficd, was by him, or nis anceftors, 
got from the Ammonites, as much as Sebon' s was 
from the Moabites. 

And as the Cana an it e nations were feated fo con- 
fiifedly together, that it was hard to diftinguifh 
them v fo alfo were the fons of h Moab and Ammon, 
Midian, Amalek , and IJbmatl. Yet the reafon feem- 
eth plain enough why Ammon commanded in chief 
in Jephtbab' s time : tor fometimes the one nation, 
fometimes the other of all thofe borderers acquired 
the foveraignty: and again, that one part of the 
land which Gad held, namely within the mountains 
of Galaad or Gilead , and as fiir fouth as Arotr, 
belonged to the Ammonites. And therefore taking 
advantage of the time, they then fought to recover it 
again. Yet at fuch time as Mofes overthrew Sebon 
at J abzz, the Ammonites had loft to the A/norites 
all that part of their pofieffion which lay about A • 
rocr, and between it and yaboc. Sebon and Of, 
two kings of the Amorites', having difplanted bom 
Moab and Ammon of all within the mountains. •' For 
it is written Numb, xxi.-24-. that lfrael conquered 
the land of Sebon from Anton to Jaboc,even unto 
the children of Ammon y fo as at this time the river 
of yaboc was the fouth bound of Ammon, within 
the mountains •, when as anciently they had' alfo 
pofleftions over yaboc, which at length the Gadites 
poflefs’d ; as appears'in fjofiiua xiii. 25. ' , • ' 

f II. • r 'j-lvq/:.. i--tt 

Of the memorable places of the Reubcftites. ’ 

’ t • • * • * • * ’• • • * 1 l 

f"pHE chief cities belonging to Reuben were 
f thefe, c Kademotb , for which the Vulgar, with¬ 
out any fhew of warrant, readeth JetbJon. The 
Vulgar, or ycrome followed the Septuagint, thofe 
two verfes j6 and 37 of Jcfljua xxi. being wanting 
in the old Hebrew copies, and the Septuagint read 
Kedfon for Kedmotb , which Kedfon by writing, flipt 
into 7 etbfon.- 

■ This city, which they gave to the Levitts, im¬ 
parts her name to the defart adjoining; from whence 
Mofes fent his embaflfage to d Sebon. In the fame place 
of Jofljua, where this Kedemotb is mentioned, the 
Vulgar for Betfcr (jt villa ejus, reads Bofor in foli- 
tudine Mi for, without any ground from the Hebrew : 
whence Adrichomius makes a town called * Mi for, in 
the border between Reuben and Gad. Farther from 
Kedemotb, near the Dead fea (for the country be¬ 
tween being mountainous, hath few cities) they 
place two towns of note, Lafa, or Lejhab, of which 
Ge/lefts x. 19. the « Greeks call it Callirrboe ; near 


frhich there is a hill, from Whence there- floweth 
fprings both of hot and cold, bitter and fweet water, 
all which, foon after their rifing, being joined in 
one ftream, do make a very wJbolefome bath, tefpe- 
cially for all contractions of fmews ; to which He¬ 
rod the elder, when he was defperate of all other 
help, repaired :; but in vain. , * Others fay, that 
thefe fprings arife out of the lulls of Maebcerus in 
this tribe. The like fountains are found in the Py¬ 
renees, and in Peru, called,. The baths of the Inga's 
or kings. The other town is Macbeerus, the next 
between Lafa and Jordan, of all that parti Of the 
world the ftrongeft in-land city and cattle, handing 
upon a mountain, every way inaccefiible. It was 
firft fortified by Alexander Jamreus, who made it 
a frontier againft the Arabians i but it was demo, 
lifhed by Gabinius in the war with Arijbobultts, faith 
h y»fepbus. It was thither, fakh he, that Herod fent 
John B apt if , and wherein he was (lain c his army 
foon after being utterly overthrown by Arttas king 
of Arabia, and himfelf after this murdernever pro- 
fpering. Not far from Macbarus was * Bofor, or 
Bozra, a town of refuge, and belonging to the 
Levites, and near it k Livias upon Jordan, .which 
Herod built in honour of Livia, the mother .of fir 
berius Cefar. . 

To the north of Livia s is Sethn, or 'Slttiht, where 
the children of lfrael embraced the daugheds o(Mi¬ 
dian and Moab ; and where P bint as pierced the 
body of Ztmri and Cosbi, with his fpeaiy bringing 
due vengeance upon them, -when they werfc ih the 
midft of their fin 5 And from hence Jofbumfan. the 
difeoverers to view 'Jericho, ftaying hert aihtil he 
went over Jordan. As for the ‘Portent n> Setim, which 
in this place Adrichomius dreams of, reading Joe 4 
iii. 18. JrrigabU torrensm Sewn. The: Vulgar 
hath torrent tm fpinarutn ; and Junius valient cedrtt 
rum •, expounding ic not for - any particolar place 
in Canaan, bat for the Church, in which the juft 
bang placed, grow as the cedars, as it is PfxL 
xcii. 13. r I. . 

The plaia country hereabout, by "Mofes called 
the plains of Moab, where-he expounded .the book 
of. Deuteronomy to the people, a i little before his 
death, is iaebebeginhing ofcthc iaihe hoakpeecifea 
ly ’bounded hy Mofes. ■ Ob the fouth,..k. had -the 
great defart of Par an, where they haduiongwan- 
deredi On the caft, it had Cbatferofh, 'su\d Dissa- 
bab (of which two, the former is that'Goaaw, of 
which Ptolemy* in Palxfina 4 the latter was a, trad 
belonging to. the; Nabatb/ei’isi Arabia . Partea, 
where was 0 Mrzabab, of which Gen. pcxxri 39.) 
by the geographers, called Medava and Medaba: 
On the weft k had J or dun, and on. the north! ic had 
Laban (in Junius's edition by the fault dhthe print. 
Lamb an, Dtut.i. 1.) .the .fame which the geogra¬ 
phers call Libias ; and fome confound it with Ii* 
vias, of which even now we fpake. 

Alfo on the fame forth fide, cowards the confines 
of Ceelefyria.i it; had. fhopbe^,. whereaboutj.^meaipc 
Pella of Cxlcfyria ftooti ; which was in the region 
of Decapolis ; and as Stephanas faith, was fometime 
called Butis. It is alfo noted in Mofes to be over-, 
againft, or neaf tmto Sapb, (ot which th c Vulgar 
hath the Red fea 5 as aho * Numb. ii. 14. it tranfla- 
teth the word Suphab in like mariner 4 whereas 
this place of Deuteronomy, there is no addition of 


a Jud". 11. *> }ofi\ 13. 25. Junius notes, that hi one half of the land of which in jbis of Jo&U* H i /hid tB 

have been given to the Gadites, ivoj taken firJl from the Amnionitcs by Sckon ; but the place Deut. g. i j. prwetb, that as W 4 U Og as 
Schon hczJ gotten lands cut fi the hands of the Amiriohitcs. ^ Dcilt/ 2.' 26. . ^ Ii nxias a marginal note out of Deut. 

3. where thcfcventy kept the ijord Mifor, fignifing a plain , which afttrertft into the thef. * Jofcpihviy. .Ant. C. 9. & Hieron. in 
qu.tiL He'o. in C»cn. k Acoih, 1 . 3. h Jolcph. 13. Ant. c; 24- S: 34. U JtlihL .Jdfcph. bell.-jud. 4 w >j< c. 25. 

• IXut. 4. 43. Jodi. 20. 8. ^ Eufcb. in Chron. Hier. in loc. Hcb. I Numb 25. 1. ® Joib. 3. 1. ® Dcut. 34. 1. a V* 
fame ns it firms which Numb. 21.30. if called Metlebn, whence- wt read of the plaint cf Xlcdeba, Jolh. 13. 9, 16. 6 f which tslft 
we rend it: the wars cf David againft lisjmm the AaunoniDc 1 Chron. 19. 7. Aljc 1 Mac. 9. 36. 16. 2. St* before, c. 5, 
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*ny w6rd in the Hebrrio to fignjfy the fea ; and yet better reafon, perhaps, out of Numb. rai. 19. wc 
thfc fcnpture, when this word is fo to be taken, may lay, that Matbana and Nabaliel were in thofe 
ufcth the addition of Mara, thereby to diftinguifh it confines of Reuben , thro’ which places the Ifraelites 


from the region of $upb, or Supbab, which doubt 
left was about thefe plains of Moab, towards the 
Dead fea \ where the country being full of reeds, 
was therefore thus called : as alfo the Red fea was 
called Mare Supb , for like reaion. 


paft’d, after they had left the well called Beer. 
Then Diblatbalm , which the prophet« Jeremiah 
threatned with the reft of the cities of Moab. 

Madian alfo is found in thefe parts ; the chief 
of the Madianites in Moab *, but not that Midian, 


The place in thefe large plains of Moab, where or Madian by the Red fea, wherein Jethro inha- 
Mofes made thofe divine exhortations, fome fay, biced: for of the Madianites there were two nations, 
was t Bethabara, where John baptized, which in the of which thefe of Moab became idolaters, and re- 
ftory of Gideon , is called Betb-bara. b jofephus lays, ccived an exceeding overthrow by a regiment of 
it was where after the city Abila ftood, near Jor- twelve thoufand Ijraelites , fent by Mofes out of the 
dan, m a place fet with palm-trees •, which furc plains of Moab, at fuch time as Ifrael began to 
was the fame with Abel-fittim , in the plains of accompany their daughters. Their five kings, 
Moab , Numb, xxxiii. 49. that fome call Abel-fa- with Balaam the foothfayer were then (lain, and 
tharm, and Bel-fat him, which is reckoned by Mo- their regal city, with the reft, deftroyed. The 
fes in that place of Numbers for the 4.2, and laft other Madianites, over whom Jethro was prince, 
place of the Ifraelites encamping in the time of Mo- or prieft, forgot not the God of Abraham their 
fes. This place is alfo called c Sittim -, which word, anceftor ; but relieved and aflifted the Ifraelites in 
if we Ihould interpret, we Ihould rather bring it their painful travels, thro’ the defarts, and were 
from cedars than from thorns, with Adricbomius in all that paflage their guides. In the fouth bor- 
•and others. It was the wood of which the ark of der of ''Moab, adjoining to Edom, and fomedme 
the tabernacle was made. reckoned as the chief city of Edom , there is that 

Toward the eaft of thefe plains of Moab-, they Petra, which in the feripturcs is called Setab, which 
place thd cities of a Nebo, Baal-meon, Sibma, and is as much as Rapes or Petra. It was alfo called 
Hesbon, the chief city of Sebon and Elbael , and Jotfbeel , as appears by the place, 2 Reg. xiv. It 
-Kifjatbaima, the feat of the giant Emim. Of the was built (faith * Jofepbus ) by Recem , one of thole' 
two firft of thefe, Mofes feems to give a note, that five kings of the Madianites , llain, as before is 
the names were to be changed, becaufc they tailed faid ; after whom it was called Recem. Now 
of the Moabites * idolatry. For Nebo, (inftead of they fay, it is called Crac and Mozera. 

Which Junius, I fa. xlvi. i. reads Deut vaticinus ) The foldans of Egypt, for the exceeding ftrength 
was the name of their idot-orade, and Baal-meon is thereof, kept therein all their trealures of Egypt 
the habitation of BaaL Of the fame idol was the and Arabia of which it is the firft and ftrongeft 
hill Nebo in thefe parts denominated 1 from whole city: the fame, perhaps, which Pliny and Strabo 
tep, which the common tranflators call Pba/gab, call Nabatbea, whence alfo the province adjoining 
Mofes, before his death, faw all the land of Ca- look name j which name feems to have been ta- 
naate beyond Jordan. In which ftory Junius does ken « firft from Nabaiotb-, the fon of Abraham, 
not aloe 1 Pbafgttb, or Ptfgab, for any proper name; by Keturah. For Nabatbea is no where underftood 
but for an appellative fignifying a hill: and fo allb for all Arabia Petnea (at leaft where it is not mif- 
VatUblus, in fomeplacej, as Numb. xxi. 20. Where underftood) but it is that province which neigh- 
ht noteth, that fome call Pifgab that top which boureth Judea. For P bar an inhabited by lfbmacl, 
looketh to Jericho and Hair, as it looketh to Moab ; whofe people Ptolemy calleth Pharanites, inftead 
which Opinion may be fomewhat ftrengthened by of JJhmaelites , and all thofe territories of the Cu- 
the name of the city of Reuben, mentioned JoJb. fi tes t Madianites, Amalekites, IJhmaeliies , Edomites , 
ociii. 20. called AJbdotb-Pifgah, which is as much or Idumeans, the lands of Moab, Ammon, Hus , 
a* Decurfus Pifgee , to: wit, where the waters did Sin t andot Og king of Bafan, were parts o f *Ara- 
Tun down from Pifgab. In the fame place of Jo- bia Petnea ; tho’ it be alfo true, that fome part of 
Jbua, there is alfo named Beth-peor, as belonging Arabia the defart belonged to the Amalekites and 
to Reuben: fo called from the hill Peor, from IJbmaelites: all which nations the feriptures in 1 
whence allb Baal, tile idol, was alfo called Baal- Gbron. v. calleth Hagarims of Hagar. 
peor, which, they fay^ was the fame as Priapus \ This city Petra, Scaur us befieged with the Ro- 
the chief place of whofe worlhip feems to have been tnan army j and finding the place in {hew impreg- 
Bamoth-baal v of which alfo JoJb. xiii. in the cities nable, he was content, by the perfoalion of Anti- 
of Reuben \ for which Numb. xxii. 41. they read futer, to take a compofmon of money and to quir 


the high place of Baal (for fo the word fignifieth) 
to which place Balak firft brought Balaam, to curfe 
ht Ifraelites. ' • > • - 

f III. 

6/ divers placet bordering Reuben, belonging to 
Midian, Moab, or Edom. 

nr HERE were befides thefe divers places of 


it. Yet Amafias, king of Judah (after he had 
flaughtered ten thoufand of the Arabians in the 
valley called Salinarum ) won alfo this city. St. 
Jerome finds Ruth the Moabite to be natural of this 
city. In the time when the Chriftians held the 
kingdom of 1 Jerufalem, it had a Latin bilhop, 
having before been under the Greek Church. Ic 
is feated not far from Hor, where Aaron died •, and 
on the other fide, towards the north, is the river of 


1 note over Arnon, which adjoined to Reubete ; Zared, xst Zered, by which Mofes encamped in the 
among which they place Gallim , the city of Pbalti, thirty eighth ftation. Adrichome deferibeth the wa¬ 
rn whom 'Saul gave his daughter Micbal from Da- ters of frtemrim, or rather Nemrirn, in his map of 
vid : but Junius thinks this town to be in Benja- Reuben, not far hence, and between Zared and Arnon-, 
min-, gathering fo much out of Ifaiah x. 29. where and fo he doth the valley of Save : but the waters of 
it is named among the cities of Benjamin. With' n Nimra, or Betb-Nimra (for which it feems Adri- 

• John 1. 28. Judg. 7. 24. b Jofeph. Ant. 4. 7. « Numb. 25. 1. Exod. 25. 10. <• Numb. 31. 37. Gen. 14. 5. Numb. 

32. _ «Exod. 23. 13. 'Nomen deorum alienorum ne recordamini, ne audialur in ore two. Pfal. i6. 4. non afliimpturus fum 
rtim;na eorum in labtis mcis, Hof. 2. Amovebo nomina Bahalimorum ab ore ejus. What name they ufed for Nebo, it doth 
net of pear ; Baahneon// fnmstlry namedf nut,me Baiith, as Ifaiah If. 2 - and fometine Bcthmeon, Ifaiah f8. 23. 1 1 Sam. 18. 
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<bomius flfrit Ntntrim) refrefh’d the plains of Moab: 
and the confluence of thofe waters of Nimra are in 
the tribe of Gad. Save alfo cannot be found in this 
place, that is, to the fouth of Amon, and under 
Midian. For after Abraham returned from the pur- 
fuit of the Affyrian and Ptrjian princes, the king 
of Sodom met him in the valley of Save, or Sba- 
veh, which is the king’s dale, where Abfalom let up 
his monument, as it feems, not far from Jerufalem. 
And at the fame time Melcbifedec , king of Salem, 
alfo encountred him. But Abraham coming from 
the north, and * Melcbifedec inhabiting, either near 
Betbfan , otherwife Scythopolis, in the half tribe of 
Manaffeh , or in Jerufalem (both places lying to the 
weft of Jordan) could not encounter each other in 
Arabia : and therefore Save , which was alfo called 
the Kings Dale, could not be inthefe parts. 

f IV, 

Of the Dead fea. 

N r O W, becaufe the fea of Sodom, or the Dead 
fea, called alfo the lake of Afphaltitis, and 
the falt-fea (in diftinftion from the fea of Tiberias, 
which was frefh water) alfo the fea of the wildcr- 
nefs, or rather the fea b of the plains, is often re- 
membred in the leriptures, and tn this ftory alfo; 
therefore I think it not impertinent to fpeak fome- 
what thereof: for it is like unto the Cafpian fea, 
which hath no out-let, or difburthening. The 
length of this lake Jofephus makes 180 furlongs 
(which make 22 miles and a half of ours) and about 
150 in breadth, which make 18 of our miles, and 
fomewhat more. Pliny makes it a great deal lefs. 
But thofe that have of late years feen this fea, did 
account it (faith c Weijfenberg) 8 Dutch miles (which 
is 32 of ours) in length, and 2 and a half of theirs 
(which is 10 of ours) in breadth. Of this lake, or 
fea, Tacitus makeththis report Lac us efl immenfo 
ambitu, fpecie maris, fapore corruptior, gravitate 
odoris accolis pejlifer : neque vento impellitur, neque 
pifees aut fuetas aquis volucres patitur, incertum un¬ 
de fuperjecla ut Jolido feruntur , periti imperitique 
nandi perinde attolluntur. (ftc. That it is very great, 
and (as it were) a fea of corrupt tafte •, of fmell in¬ 
fectious, and peftilent to the borderers: , It is nei¬ 
ther moved, nor raifed by the wind, nor endureth 
filh to live in it, or fowl to fwim in it. Thofe 
things that are caft into it, and the unskilful of 
fwimming, as well as the skilful, are born up by 
this water. At one time of die year it cafteth up 
bitumen ; the art of gathering which, experience 
(the finder of other things) hath alfo taught. It 
is ufed in the trimming of /hips, and the like bu- 
fincfles. 

And then of the land, he fpeaketh in this fort: 
“ The fields not far from this lake, which were 
“ fometime fruitful, and adorned with great cities, 
“ were burnt with lightning; of which die ruins 
“ remain, the ground looking with a fad face, as 
“ having loft her fruitfulnefs : for whatfoever doth 
“ either grow, or is fet thereon, be it fruits or 
“ flowers, when they come to ripenefs, have no- 
“ thing within them, but moulder into alhes •” 
thus far Tacitus. And it is found by experience, 
that thofe pomegranates, and other apples, or oran¬ 
ges, which do (till grow on die banks of this curfed 
lake, do look fair, and arc of good colour on the 
out-fide i but being cut, have nothing but dull 
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within. Of the bitumen which this lake cafteth up, 
it was by the Greeks called Afphaltitis. Kefpafian, 
defirous to be fatisfied of thele reports, went on pur- 
fe to fee this lake, and caufed certain captives to 
caft into it, who were not only unlkilful in fwim¬ 
ming, but had their hands alfo bound behind them•, 
and notwithftanding, they were carried on die face 
of the waters, and could not fink. 

t V. 

Of the kings of Moab, much of vjbofe country zith- 
in Amon, Reuben poffefs'd. 

F the kings of Moab , whofe country (within 
V A Amon) Reuben poflels’d (tho’ not taken from 
Moab, but from Sebon the Amorite ) few are known. 
Junius in Numb. xxi. 14. nameth Kabeb, which 
feemeth to be the anceftor, or predeceflor of Mac , 
the fon of Zippor, which Balac font for Balaam to 
curfe Ifrael. For, fearing to contend with Mofcs 
by arms, by the examples of Sehon and Og, he 
hoped, by the help of Balaam's curfmgs, or en¬ 
chantments, to take from them all ftrength and cou¬ 
rage, and to caft on them fome peftilent difeafes. 
And tho’ Balaam at the firft, moved by the fpirit 
of God, blefs’d d Ifrael, contrary to the hope and 
defire of Moab 1 yet being defirous in fome fort to 
fatisfy him, and to do him fervice, he advifed Mo¬ 
ab to fend Midianitijb women among the Ifraelites\ 
hoping by them, as by fit inftruments of mifehief, 
to draw diem to the idolatry of the heathen; but 
in the end, he received the reward of his falling from 
God, and of bis evil counfel, and was (lain among 
the reft of the princes of Midian. 

After thefe times the kings of the Moabites are 
not named ; faving that we find in 1 Cbron. iv. 
that Jokim, and the men of Cbozeba, and Joafb, 
and Sarepb, all being of the iflue of Judah, fome¬ 
time had the dominion in Moab: but as it is writ¬ 
ten in the 22d verfc. Thefe alfo are ancient things, 
to wip, as fome expound ir, the particulars of thefe 
mens governments are no where extant, or remain¬ 
ing : or as others, bac prius fuere thefe families 
of Judah were once thus famous: but now their po- 
fterity chufe rather to abide in Babylon, and be 
clay-workers to die king there. 

• , -Then we find Eglon king of Moab , who with 
the help of * Ammon and Amakk , maftered Ifrael, 
and commanded them 18 years j which Eglon, Ebud 
flew in his owljihoufe, and afterwards 10000 of his 
nation. What; name the king of Moab had, unto 
whom David fled, fearing *SauI, it dodi not ap¬ 
pear v or whether it were the fame again!! whom 
Saul made war, it is not manifeft for neither are 
named. But in refpedt that this Moabite was an 
enemy to « Saul, he received David, and relieved 
him, knowing that Saul fought his life. 

After this, David himfelf entred the region of 
h Moab ; but not likely in the fame king’s time: 
■ for he flaughtered two parts of the people, and 
made the third part tributary : whereupon it was 
faid of David, k Moab is my waft-pot, over Edom 
will / caft my /boo meaning, that he would reduce 
them to fuch an abjection, and appoint them for 
bafe fervices: and that he would tread down the 
Idumeans. 

The next king, after David’s time, of the Moa¬ 
bites, whofe name liveth, was Me ft) a ; who falling 
from Judah (perhaps in remembrance of the feveri • 
ty of David) fattened himfelf to the kings of Ifrttl, 
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and paid tribute to * Abab tooood lambs, and 
200000 rams, with the wooll: who revolted again 
from Ifrael , after the death of Abab, was invaded 
by Jeboram ; with whom joined the kings of Ju¬ 
dah and Idumea -, and being by thcfe three kings 
prels’d and broken, he fled to Kir-barefetb , as is 
elfewhere Ihewed. There is alfo mention made of 
the Moabites without the king’s name -, when that 
nation, afljfled by the Ammonites and Idumeans in¬ 
vaded Jebofopbat. And by reafon of fome pri¬ 
vate quarrels among themfelves, the Moabites and 
Ammonites fet upon the Idumeans, and flaughtcred 
them and then one againft another, fo as b Jebofo- 
fhat had a notorious victory over them all, with¬ 
out either blood or wound. Alfo in the time of 
c Jeremiah the prophet, there was a king of Moab, 
which is not named, which was after Mejha of 
Moab many defeents: for Mejha lived with Jebo- 
ram and this Moabite in Zedekiab’s time, 14 kings 
of Judah coming between, who walled 300 and 
odd years. 

Sect. V. 

Of the memorable places of the Gadites, and the 
bordering places of Ammon. 

T HE territory adjoining to Reuben , is that of 
Gad-, whereof all that part which joined to 
the mountains, was fometime in the pofleflion of 
the Ammonites , as far to the fouth as Aroer. Of 
the childen of Gad, the 7th fon of Jacob by Zelpha, 
the hand-maid of 4 Leah, there parted out of Egypt, 
and died in the defarts 45550, and of their fons, 
there entred the land promiled 45000 bearing arms: 
from the half tribe of Manaffeh, the river of Jab- 
Redivided them: from Reuben, thecitiesof Hesbon, 
Elhela and Apbec. 

The chief city of Gad, was Aroer, which they 
make to be the fame with Ar, or e Rabbatb-Moab, 
the great or commanding Moab. But die learned 
Junius , attending diligently to thofe words of Mo- 
fes, Deut. ii. 36. Ab Harahero, qu£ ejl in ripa flu- 
minis Arnon, & civitate ipfa qu<e ejl in famine \ 
Where the city in the river is diftinguilhed from 
the city upon the bank of the river (as alfo in like 
manner, JoJh. xii. 2. and xiii. 9.) thinkedi, that 
Harober , which doubdefs belonged to the Gadites 
(as Numb, xxxii. 34. it is faid, that they built it) 
was indeed feated near Har of the Moabites » but 
diverfe from it. For that Har was never poflefs’d 
by Mofes, it is plain, Deut. ii. 9. where God, for¬ 
bidding Mofes to touch it, faith, he hath given 
Har for an inheritance to the fons of Lot. Now 
that this city, which in divers places is faid to be 
within and in the middle of the river of Arnon 
(and fo diftinguilhed from Harober , which is faid 
in the fame places to be on the bank of Arnon) is 
Har of the Moabites \ the fame Junius proveth 
out of Numb. xxi. 15. where Arnon is faid to be di¬ 
vided into divers ftreams, where, or among which, 
Har is feated : and the fame is confirmed by the 
place of Jofh. xiii. 25. where Harober is faid to be 
feated before Rabbab ; which Rabbab , as it feems, 
cannot be the Rabbab of the Ammonites (for they 
feat not Harober near it, nor in fight of it) and 
dierefore by Rabbab, here we muft undemand 
Rabbab of Moab , which they make to be Ar or 
Har ; and lb we muft needs diftinguifh it from Ha 
rober. And as for ‘ Har (which alfo gave the name 


to the coaft adjoining) it feems it continued in the 
pofleflion of the Moabites * after they had once ex¬ 
pelled the giant-like people, called Emms, full 
weakened by t Chedoriaomer, and his afiociates: but 
Harober, by the interchange of times, fullered ma-< 
ny ancient changes, as being won from the Moa¬ 
bites by Sehon, and from him by the Ifraelites > and 
from them, as it feems in the ftory of Jephrha, by 
the Ammonites i and from the Ammonites again, 
by the Ifraelites , under the condutt ofjepbtha. In 
St. Jerome's time, the greateft part of this city pe- 
rilhed by an earthquake, as alfo Zoar in which Lot 
laved himfelf, in the deftruttion of Sodom, feated 
not far hence: which they fay was therefore called 
Hitula confternans, becaufe as a wanton tumbling 
heifer, Ihe was thrice overthrown with earthquakes ; 
for which caufe alfo h Jerome feems to think that 
this Zoar was called Saliffa or Bal-faliffa, as if Bal 
had been a remainder of the old name Balah or 
Belab (of which Gen. xiv. 2.) and Salijba which 
hath a fignification of the ternary number, had al¬ 
luded to the three earthquakes. 

Brocbard takes Harober to be Petra, but errone- 
oully, as before it is noted •, feeing that Petra was 
in the fouth border of Moab, adjoining to Edom, 
whereas Harober is in the north-eaft border. Be¬ 
tween Harober and Jordan they feat Dibon, which 
is attributed to the Gadites , becaule they are faid 
to have built it. Numb, xxxii. 34. tho’ Jofiiua xiii. 
17. it is faid that Mofes gave it the Reubenites. Of 
this city among the reft of Moab, both Ifaiab xv. 
and Jeremiah xlviii. prophefied, that it Ihould pe- 
rilh j and the lakes about it run with the blood of 
the inhabitants. It was a great village near Arnon 
in St. Jerome's time. 

Keeping the banks of Arnon, one of the next ci¬ 
ties ot fame to Aroer was Betb-nimrab , of which 
Ifaiab xv. 21. prophefieth. That the waters thereof 
fhould be dryed up: and all the vale of Moab wi¬ 
thered. Not far from Betb-nimrab in this tribe 
Adricbomius placeth Jogbeha, and Nobacb or Nobe: 
of both which we read in the ftory of » Gideon ; 
and that Jogbeba was in Gad built by the Gadites, 
it appears Numb, xxxii. 35. and therefore Nobacb 
alfo muft needs be in thefe parts : but whether in 
Gad or Manaffeh, it is not certain only that it was 
anciently called Kenatb, Mofes witnefleth k No- 
bach alfo (faith he) went and took Kenatb with her 
towns, and called it Nobacb of bis omnname ; where 
becaufe the verfes precedent fpeak of the Manajftes, 
and becaufe it is not likely that Mofes would have 
fevered this feat of the Gadites from the reft, of 
which he fpake before, verfes 34, 35, 36, therefore 
it may feem that this 1 Nobacb was in that part of 
Manaffeh, which was in the eaft of Jordan: tho’ 
Adricbomius place it in Gad. For whereas he fup- 
pofeth it to be the fame with Nob, which Saul de- 
ftroyed, of this we fhall fpeak m in the tribe of Ben¬ 
jamin. And as for that Barker where Zebach and 
Zalmunna relied themfelves in their flight from Gi¬ 
deon, to which place Gideon marched thro* this No¬ 
bacb and Jogbeba, tho’ fome place it in Gad, and 
make it the fame with Kir-chares, of which Ifaiab 
xv. and 2 Kings iii. 25. yet there can b^ no certain¬ 
ty that it was in Gad: and if it be the fame with Kir- 
chares, it is certain that it was a principal city held 
ftill by the Moabites, and not in the tribe of Gad. 

In the body of this tribe of Gad they place n Ha- 
tarotb: of which name the feripture witnefleth. 


fc Hier. in Epitaph 


1 2 Kings 3. k 2 Chror. 20. • Jcrtm. 27 

Out of <whicb place the words Numb. 21. 28. are 
14. c, Judg. u. 35 
he makes Snalifhi 

tnucb as Plan ides. ~. ... __ T _. _. ... ___ 

°f Sehon tmuards Bal an, and therefore it is altogether improbable that it *was in Gad. 
"Numb. 52.34,3*. 

No. 14. Kk k 


7. « Kjcn . 30. iNnmD. 1. 20. 32. Join. 13. «Ha. 15. Deut. 2. r Deut. 2. 9. 

to be expounded ; not that the city of Har, but the coafl adjoining, was wafed by Sehon. 
r p• j— 5. - mV.. ,»«j_ r .v-ph. Paul Sc in quatft. Sc loc. Hebr. fee Junius* j annotations upon 9 2. *ic hoe 

Snalitha a plain country in Benjamin, and the fame with Bal-fhalilha, 2 Kings 4. 42. at here he expounds Bal or Bahai to be as 
Vanities. i Judg. 8. 11. k Numb. 32. 42. > Numb. 21. 30. It is called Nophach and placed in the border of the king- 

“ l *- 1 ^ + •* * # - s- • . 1 n .l .-•_ «» Chap . 12 . feSl. 1. Judg. 8. 10. 
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that two cities were built by the Gad ties \ the for- whereof, the faft of Succotb, or tabernacles, was 
mer fimply called Hatarotb , the latter Hatroth-S<s~ inftituoed. 

pban: tor which latter the Vulgar makes two cities Other four cideaof Gad are named Jofh. xxi. 38. 
Roth and Shoplxnn ; the name Hatarotb is as much Ramoth in Gilt had, Maclmnaijmi, Cbesbon , and 
as Cot oHa. Jabzer, all of them by die Gadites given, to the 

In the valley of the kingdom-of S-ehoru, together Levites > of which Jabzer, as Cbesbau or Hesbonom 
with Betb-nimrab, of which we have fpokeny Jofi. a chief city of Sebtm, whence Numb, mil r. his 
xiii. 27. nameth Bath-bar am, and Succotb : the country is called the land of Jabzer. It was taken 
former Numb, xxxii. 36. (where it is called Beth- by Mofes, having firft; font fpies to view it, lathe 
baram) together with Betb-nimrab,- is faid to have firft of the Chronicles it is made pan of Gilehad. In 
been built by the Gadites, which (perhaps the ra- the latter times (as it may be gathered by the prophew 
ther becaufe in Jofiua k is called Beth bar ant) fome cy of Ifaiak, touching Mtsab) it was poflefled by the 
take to b t Betarampiha (of which h Jofepbus) after Moabites: to which place of Ifatab vi. 8. ajfo Ji. 
by ///recalled Julias. But whether this Bet or amp- remiah xlviii. 32. in a like prophecy alludes. It 
tha were corrupted from Beth-baram, or from was at length regained (but as it feems from the 
Betb-aramatha (of which Arematha there is men- Ammonites ) by Judas Maahabttus : as it is 1 Mate. 
tion in c Jofepbus ) or from Betb-rempkan (of which r. 8. where Junius out of Jofepbus reads Jabzer, 
Remphan, an idol of thofe countries, we read A Sis tho* the Greeks hath Gazer. For GazerorGezer (as 
vii. 43. and to which Junius refers the name of the he gathereth out of Jofiua xvi 3, 8. and Judg. 1 29.) 
city Repbai r, 1 Mace, xsntvii.) of this queftion it was for from thefe countries of Sebon, fcated in the 
were hard to refolve. But touching Julias (accord- weft border of Ephraim, not poflefled by the Ifrae• 
ing to Jofepbus fometimes bttaramptba) the fame lifts, until Solomons time ; for whom the king of 
Jofepbus placeth it in the region of Per tea, beyond Egypt won it from the Canaauitt, and gaveit him 
Jordan •, which Regio Por tea, as the Greek word as a dowry with his daughter. 

Cgnifieth, is no more than Regio ulterior, the coun- Of Cbesbon it may be marvelled, that in the place 
try beyond the river •, and therefore they, which of Jofiua, and 1 Cbron. vi. 81. it fhould be faid to 
labour to fet down the bounds of this Ptr<ea, take have been given to the Levites, by the Gadites, fee- 
more pains than needs. Fourteen villages this Ju~ ing Jofiua xiii. 17. it is reckoned for a principal 
lias had belonging unto it, according to i Jofepbus. city of the Reubenites. Aefricbomius, and fuch as 
He makes it to have been built by Herod Antipas , little trouble themlelves with fuch Icruples, find- 
and named Julias in honour of the adoption of Li- ing Casbon, 1 Macc. v. 36. among die Cities of 
via , Augufins's wife, into the Julian family : by Gilehad, taken by Judas Macchalneus, makes two 
which adoption fhe was called Julia. Another Ju- cities of one •, as if this Casbon had been the Cbesbon 
lias, he d faith, was built by Philip the brother of of Gad, and that of Reuben diilind from it ; but 
Herod, in the lower Gaulatiitisi which he faith is the better reconciliation is, that it being a border* 
the fame as Bethftida. ' ing city, between Gad and Reuben, was common 

Upon the fea of Galilee near to Julias in Per tea to both, and that the Gadites gave their part to the 
(that is, in the region over Jordan ) they find Ft- Levites : for fo alfo it feemeth, that in like rca- 
tezobra , as it is called in • Jofepbus, for Bcth-ezob , fbn, Dibon is faid in one place built by. the Ga- 
which is as much as domas hijfopi. Of a noble wo- dites, and in another, given to Reuben, as before 
man of this city, which for fafeguard in the time is noted. Of Machanatim, which word fignifieth 
of war with the Romans, came with many others in- a double army, we read Gene [is xxxii. 2. that k 
to Jernfalem , and was there befieged, Jofepbus in was therefore fo called, becaufe die angels of God 
the place noted, reports a lamentable hiftory •, hew in that place met Jacob in manner of another hoft, 
for hunger Ihe eat her own child, with other tragical or company, to join with his for his defence ; 
accidents hereupon enfuing. as alfo Luke ii. 13. we read of a multitude of 

Of Succotb (which we fait! Jofi. xiii. is placed the hoft of heaven, which appeared to the fhep- 
witlt Ben-haran , in the valley of the kingdom of herds, at the time of our Saviour’s birth ; and fo 
Sehon ) it is plain by the ftory of 1 Gideon that it is unto the godly king Ofwald of Northumberland, 
near unto Jordan : where it is faid, that as he was when he was foon after to join battel with the 
pafs’d Jordan, with his 300, weary in the purfuit Pagan Per.da of Middle-£tfg/W. Beda reports, 
of Zebab and Zalmunna , he rcquefted relief of that die like comfort appeared; whence the field 
the men of Succotb : who denying him, and that where the battel was fought in the north parts of 
with contempt, in Gideon's return were by him tor- England, is called Heaven-field. In this city of 
cured, as it feems under a thrcfhing-car, or tribu- Macbanaiim, David abode during the rebellion of 
lum, between which and their fiefh he put thorns Abfalom ; and the fame, for the lfrength thereof, 
to tear their Belli as they were prefs’d and trod under Abner chofe lor the feat of Ifibofeth, during the war 
the tribulum \ and after which fort alio David between David and the houle of Saul. 
tiled feme of the 8 Ammonites, tho* not with thorns. Of the fourth town, which was Ramoth in Gilt- 
but widi the iron teeth of the tribulum. As for the had, we read often in the feripture; for the recover- 
name of Succotb , which fignifieth fuch tabernacles ing of which, king Acbab loft his life. Jonins 
as were nude in haftc, either for men or cattle, thinks, that Ramatha-mitfpa, of mWich Jofiua x\\t. 
Mofes Gen. xxxiii. 17. witnefleth, that the original 26. was this Ramoth in Gilehad. Concerning the 
of the name was from fuch harbours, which Jacob place where Laban and Jacob fware one to the 0- 
in his return from Mcfopotamia built in that place: ther, as it was called Gilehad, which is as much 
as allb the place beyond the h Red lea, where the as a witncfllng heap, becaufe of the heap of Hones 
children of Ifracl, as they came from Ramefes in which Laban and his fons left for a monument; fo 
Egypt, had their firft ftation, was upon like reafon alfo that it was called Mitfpab, which fignifieth 
called Succotb : becaufe there they fet up their firft over-looking (becaufe there they called God toover- 
«tabernacles or tents: which they ufed after for fee, and be witneis to their covenant) it is plain 
forty years in the wildernefs. In remembrance by the place, Gtnefs, xxxi. 49. that in thefe para 


» Jofeph. i. Ant. 18. c. 3. Lib. 7. Ant. c. 7. Ubi Graecas Codex legit ApiMftSra. Lptimts Rabathi Metropolis Hamm Quo¬ 
rum. « Ant. 20.11. * Jofeph. Ant. 18. 3. & BclL Jud. 2. 8, * j 0 fc p h. de Bell. >ud. 1 . j. c. 8. ' Judg. 8.5. 12 
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Chap. X. 75 be History 

there was not only a town, but likewife a region 
called Mitfpab, it appears Jofb. xi. 3. where we 
read of the Chivites under Ilermon, in the country 
of Mitfpah ‘ the town of Mitfpab, as it feems both 
by this place and in the 8th verfe following, be¬ 
ing not in the hill country, but in the valley. But 
feeing that Jepthtba the judge of IfraeJ, who af¬ 
ter he came home from Tob (whither his brethren 
had driven him) dwelt in this town of Mitfpahy 
who doubtlefs was of the tribe of Manaffeb, a#td 
thence at firll expelled by his brethren it may foem 
that they do not well which place this town of 
h Rlitfpab rather in Gad, than in Manajfth. By c Ju¬ 
das Maccbabeeus this town of Mitfpab (whether in 
Gad or in Manaffeb) was utterly fpoiled and burnt, 
and all the males^pf it flain: for it wa$ then pof- 
fefc’d of the Ammonites. 

Between Succotb (of which we have fooken) and 
the river Jabot was that Peniel or Penuel, which 
name fignifieth Locum faciei Dei ; d A place where 
the face of God was feen : fo called for memory of 
the angel’s appearing to Jacob, and wreftling with 
him there: the churlilhnefs of which city, in refo- 
fing to relieve Gideon, was the caufe that m his re¬ 
turn he overthrew their e tower, and flew the chief 
aldermen thereof. To thefe places of the Gadstes, 
they add Regelint, the city of that great and faith- 
ful fubjeft * Barzillai , as it fee ms, not far from 
Mabanaima, where he fuftained king David du¬ 
ring Abfalom'% rebellion. To thefe they add the 
towra of Gaddi, Jr non, and Alimis , of which Gad¬ 
di being in Hebrew no moro then Gaddi:a, is igno¬ 
rantly made a name of n place. Arno* alfo no 
where appears to be the name of a town, but ftill of 
a river. Alimis Adrnbomtus frames of tv 'a\{/aoh 
l Mate. v. 26. fo that the name fhould rather be 
Alema •, but Junius out of Jofepbus reads Malie, 
for this in Alimis: and undemanding s Mails to 
be put for Millo, and to be as much as Munich (a$ 
we have Ihewed touching the Millo of the Stcbe- 
nites) he takes this Mails to be Mitfpab Moabita- 
rum, of which 1 Sam. xxii. 3. As for that Ma¬ 
ge tb which Adricbomins finds in this tribe of Gad, 
it is that Mabacatb, which Mofes noteth to be as 
far as the fartheft of Manajfes, out of the bounds 
this tribe. So alfo Dathema, of which 1 Macc. v, 
10. (which Junius takes to be h Rttbma, of which 
Numb, xxxiii. 18. a place of ftrength (in the territo¬ 
ry of the Ammonites) and in like manner Minnitb 
and Abel vinearum, tho’ by fome they be attri¬ 
buted to the Gadttes, or to their borders, yet 
they are found farther off. For of the two laft we 
read in Jepththa’% purfuit of the Ammonites: feated 
as it feems by that place of the book of Judges, 
the former of them in the fouth-border, and the 
other in the call-border, both far removed from 
the Gadites. But the chief city of the Ammo¬ 
nites was nearer, and not far from the borders of 
Gad. It is called in the feriptures fometime Rab- 
iatb, as Deuteronomy jii. n. but more often Rab- 
ba. Ir is foppofed to be that * Philadelphia which 
Ptolemy finds in Ccelefyria. Jerome and Callijlus in 
Arabia. It was conquered by Og from the Am¬ 
monites : but as it feems never poflels’d by the If- 
raelites, after the overthrow of Og, but left to the 
Ammonites ; whereupon at length it became the 
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regal feat of the Ammonites, but of old it was the 
pofleflion of the Zanizummims : which is as much 
as to fay, men for all manner of craft and wick- 
ednefs jp&rnous. The fame were alfo called Ra,- 
phaim , of whom was Og, which recovered much 
of that which the Ammonites had got frpm his an- 
ceftors: who having been firft beaten by the Affy- 
ria/es, and their afliltants (as die Emms in Moab, 
and the Horims in Seir had been) were afterward die 
eafier conquered by the Ammonites, as the Emims 
were by Moab, and the Horims were by die Idu- 
means. Yet did the races of Emoreus, of whom 
thefe giants were defcended, contend with the con¬ 
querors for their ancient inheritance: and 4s Sebon 
of Hesbon had difpoflefled Moab, fo had Og of Ba¬ 
ffin the Ammonites, and between them recovered the 
beft part of all the valley, between the mountains 
and Jordan. For this Og was alfo mafter of Rabba 
or Philadelphia : and in the pofleflion of the one 
or the other of thefe two, MoJ'es and Ifrael found 
all thofe cities and countries, which were given to 
Reuben, Gad, and the half tribe of Manajfeb. So 
that tho’ it were 450 years fince that the Zatnzum - 
mims or Raphaims were expelled, yet they did noc 
forget their ancient inheritance : but having thefe 
two kings of one kindred, and both valiant and 
undertaking men, to wit, Og and Sehon both Amo- 
rites, they recovered again much of dicir loll pof- 
feflions, and diruft the Ions of Lot over the moun¬ 
tains, and into the defans. And as the kings, or 
captains of Per ft a and Affyria (remembred Genejis 
xjv.) made way for Ammon, Moab, and Edom ; fo 
by that great conqueft which 7 M>/h had over thofe 
two Amor it es, Og and Sebon, did the Moabites and 
Ammonites take opportunity to look back again in¬ 
to thofe plains, and when the Reubenites, G adit A 
and Manafftes forfook the worfhip of the living 
God, and became flothful and licentious, they tak¬ 
ing the advantage, invaded them, and caft them 
out of their pofleflions ; and were fometimes their 
mafters, fometimes their tributaries, as they pleafed 
Ordifpleafed God \ and according to the wifdom 
and virtue of their commanders. 

In this city of Rabba, was the iron bed of Og 
found, nine cubits of length, and four of breadth, 
Deut. iii. The city was taken in David's time, and 
the inhabitants flain with great feveriry, and by 
divers torments. At the ft lit aflault thereof Uriah 
was fhot to death, having been by direction from 
David, appointed to be employed in the leading of 
an aflault, where he could not efcape: wherein al¬ 
fo many of the beft of the army periihed, and 
wherein David fo difplcafed God, as his affairs 
had ill fuccefs afterward even to his dying day. From 
hence had David the weighty and rich crown of 
gold, which the k kings of Ammon wore •» or which, 
as fome expound it, was ufed to be fet on the head 
of their idol, weighing a talent, which is fixty pound 
weight after the common talent. In the time of the 
Chriftians it had a metropolitan bilhop, and under 
him twelve others. 

The mountains which are deferibed within this 
tribe, and that of Manaffeh, with a part of Reuben, 
are thofe which 1 Ptolemy calleth the hills of Hippus, 
a city of Ccelefyria ; and m Strabo, ‘Trachones, the 
fame which contain from Damafcus to near the de- 


* 0 / other (nuns of this name, fee in the triheof Benjamin. •> Judg. n. 36. c 1 Macc. 5. 35. i Gen. 32. 30. e Judg. 8. 
' 7 - 1 1 Sam. 19. 33. ( Dcut. 3.14- Jolh. 12. 5. h The letters D and R in the Hebrew art <very like, fo that one is oft mifla- 

ken for another, and fometimes ’without mi/iaking one is put for another, as for Kodanim, 1 Chron. 7. we have Dodanim, (Jen. 10. 4. 

Other names of this city according to StepJianus <wert Ammana and Altarte : hut in this latter perhaps he mifiook, which might feem to 
he the fame Allaroth, one of the chief cities of Og, of which in that which remaineth tobefpokmof}\\anA\c$. Adrichomius Jays it 
was alfo called Urbs aquurum, htcauft of the river Jaboc’/ winding about it, but in the place, z Sam. 27. whence he gathers this opini - 
*■> Junius reads intercepi ab urbe aquam, if we muji read with others cepi urbem aquarum, yet it cannot be taken of Rabba it felf, 
of fame fort adjoining, k 1 Sam. 12. Will. Tyr. bell. lac. 13. cap. 12. 1 Ttolemy “Strabo 1. 16. Tpayit it 

“Cus afper & faiebrol'us : whence it appears, that Trachomas region! thefe parts was properly the bill country. 
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farts of Moab, and receive divers names, as com¬ 
monly mountains do, which neighbour and bound 
divers countries : for from the louth part, as far 
northward as After otb , the chief city o (Og, they 
sire called Galaad, or Gilead ; from thence north¬ 
ward, they arc known by the name of Hermon ; 
for fo Mopes cal lech them: the Zidonians name them 
Sbirion v but the Amorites, Shenir , others Setr j of 
which name all thofe hills alfo were called, which 
part Judea and Idumea : and laftly, they are 
called Libanus ; for fo the prophet Jer. xxii. makes 
them all one, calling the high mountains of Galaad 
the head of Libanus. Thefe mountains are very 
fruitful, and full of good paftures, and have many 
trees, which yield * Balfamum , and many other me- 
dicinable drugs. The river of this tribe are the wa¬ 
ters of Nimrah and Dibon, and the river Jaboc : 
others do alfo fancy another river, which rifing out 
of the rocks of Arnon, falleth into Jordan. 

Sect. VI. 

Of the Ammonites, part of ivbofe territories the 
Gadites won from Og the king of Bafan. 

r~ri HIS tribe of Gad, pofiefs'd half the country 
X of the Ammonites., who together with the 
Moabites , held that part of Arabia Petr (fa called 
Nabathea , as well within as without the mountains 
of Gilead: tho’ at this time when the Gadites won 
k, it was in the pofleflion of Sehon and Og, Amo- 
rites : and therefore Mofes did not expel the Am¬ 
monites, but the Amorites, who had thruft the if- 
fues of Lot over the mountains Traibones or Gi¬ 
lead, as before. After the death of Otboniel the 
firft judge of IJrael ; the Ammonites joined with 
the Moabites againft the Hebrews , and fo continued 
long. b Jephtba judge of Ifrael had a great con- 
quelt over one of the kings of Ammon, but his name 
is omitted. In the time of Samuel they were at peace 
with them again. 

Afterward we find that cruel king of the Am¬ 
monites, called Nabas ; who befieging c Jabez Gi¬ 
lead, gave them no other conditions than the pulling 
out of their right eyes. The reafon why he tender’d 
fo hard a compofition, was (befides this defire to 
bring fhame upon Ifrael, becaufe thofe Gileadites 
ufing to carry a target on their left arms, which 
could not but fhadow their left eyes, fhould by 
lofing their right, be utterly difabled to defend 
themlelves : but Saul came to their refeue, and de¬ 
livered them from that danger. This Nabas, as 
it may feem, became the confederate of David, 
having friended him in Saul’s time, tho’ d Jofepbus 
thinks that this Nabas was flain in the battle, when 
Saul rais’d thefiege of Jabez, who affirmeth that 
there were three kings of the Moabites of that name. 

Hanan fuccecded Nabas •» to whom when David 
fent to congratulate his eftablifhment, and to con¬ 
firm the former friendfhip which he had with his 
father, he moll contemptuoufly and proudly cut off 
the ambafladors garments to the knees, and lhaved 
the half of their beards. But afterwards, notwith- 
ftanding the aids received from the Aramites fub- 
ject to Adadczer, and from the Reguli of Rehob, 
and Maacah, and from c Iftob, yet all thofe Arabi¬ 
ans, together with the Ammonites , were over-tur¬ 
ned •» their chief city of Rabba, after Philadelphia , 


taken, the crown, which weighed a talent of gold, 
was fet on David’s head ; all fuch as were priio- 
ners David executed with ftrange feverity •, for 
with faws and harrows, he tare them in pieces, and 
caff the reft into lime-kilns. 

Jebofaphat governing Judah, they afftfled the 
Moabites their neighbours againft him, and perifh- 
ed together. Oftas made them tributaries, and 
they were again by Jotham inforc’d to continue that 
tribute, and to incrcafe it, to wit, one hundred ta¬ 
lents of filver, ten thoufand meafures of wheat, and 
ten thoufand of barley: which the Ammonites con¬ 
tinued two years. 

The fifth king of the Ammonites, of whofe name 
we read, was Baalis, the confederate of Zedckiah: 
after whofe taking by Nabucbodonofor, Baalis fent 
IJbmael of the blood of the king of Judah, to flay 
Gedaliah , who ferved Nabucbodonofor. 

Sect. VII. 

Of the other half of Manafieh. 

T H E reft of the land of Gilead, and of the 
kingdom of Og in Bafan, with the land of 
Hus, and Argob, or Tracbonitis (wherein alfo were 
part ot the fmall territories of 1 Batanea, Gaulonitis , 
Geffur 't, Machati, and Auranitis) was given to the 
half tribe of Manaffeb over Jordan, of which thofe 
three latter provinces defended themfelves againft 
them, for many ages. But Batanea Ptolemy fetteth 
farther off, and to the north-eaft, as a fkirt of Ara¬ 
bia the defart: and all thofe other provinces before 
named with Peraa and Itureca, he nameth but as 
part of Coelefyria , as far fouth as Rabba or Philadel¬ 
phia *, likewifeall the reft which belonged to Gad and 
Reuben, laving the land near the Dead fca, he makes 
part of Arabia Petreea : for many of thefe fmall 
kingdoms take not much more ground than the 
county of Kent. 

Bafan, or after the Septuagint, Bafanitis , ftretch- 
eth it felf from the river of Jaboc, to the t Machati, 
and Geffuri \ and from the mountains to Jordan, a 
region exceeding fertile ; by reafon whereof it a- 
bounded in all forts of cattle. It had alfo the good- 
lieft woods of all that part of the world ; cfpecial- 
ly of oaks, which bear maft (of which the prophet 
Zacbarias, Howl, O ye oaks of Bafan) and by rea¬ 
fon hereof they bred fo many fwine, as h 2000 in 
one herd were carried head-long into the fea, by 
the unclean fpirits which Chrift hadcaft out of one of 
the Gadarens. It had in it threefcore cities, walled 
and defenced : ail which, after Og and his fons were 
flain, fair, defeended of Manaffeb, conquered, and 
called the country after his own name, Avotb Jair, 
or the cities of Jair. 

The principal cities of this half tribe (for I will 
omit the reft) are thefe, Pella, fometimes ' But is, 
otherwife Bernice: by Seleucus, king of Syria , it 
is laid to have been called Pella , after the name of 
that Pella in Macedon, in which both Philip the 
father, and his fon Alexander the Great were bom. 
It was taken, and in part demolilhed, by Alexander 
Janrucus, king of the Jews, becaufe it refufed 
to obey the Jews laws ; but it was repaired by 
Pompey, and annexed to the government of Syria. 
It is now but a village, faith Niger. Carnaim by 
the river Jaboc, taken by k Judas Maccabeus , where 


* Hicr. 8. & 9. b Judg. 10. c I Sam. it. * Jofeph. 1 . 6. Ant. c. q. Sc c. 2$am. 10. 4. 18. * Iflob, that is the men of 

1 hob : 1 hub is a fmall territory under Arnon hills- Rehob;; another between Ha*or /r^ Sidon, in the north hound o^Canaan, Num. 
13. 22. of which fee in the tribe of Aiher, Hier. 40. and 41. 2 Chron. 20. 2 Chron. 36. 2 Chron. 26. iChion. 27. 

1 Another territory adjoining to Manafleh, whofe limits were confounded with fome of thefe , was that Thilhbitis, the country of Elias, as 
it is 1 Kings 16. 1. and of Tobias, Tcb. I. 2. it lay on the caji to the tribe of Nephthali on the right hand of it, as in lob. I 2. 
and ^71 as pojfjjrdly colonies of Kraelitcs in the time of Saul, after bis victory over the Amalckitcs and llhmaelites in thefe farts, as it 
is gathered out of 1 Chron. 5. 10. whence it appears that it was part of Itunea, of which Chap. 7. Sell. 4. f $ and 6. * So they 

call them of Mahacath, of which Mahacath fomewhat hath been fpoken towards the end cf the fifth paragraph of this chapter. See 
I Mac. 5. 36. and Deut. 314. and Jofh- 12. 5. * Mark 5. 13. * Anciently , as it ferns, it was called Tophcl. Set above in 

the founds of Moab, in this chapter, Sell. 4. t 2. k 1 Mac. 5. 
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he fct on fire the 1 temple of their idols, together 
with all thofe that fled thereunto for fan&uary ; and 
near it they place the caftle of Camion, of which 
2 Mac. xii. 22. Then the ftrong city of h Epbron 
near Jordan, which refufing to yield pillage to 
c Judas Maccabeus, was forced by him by aflault, 
and taken, and burnt with great flaughter. 

Jabtz Gilead, or Jabefus, was another oftheci- 
tiesofthis half tribe,whichbeingbefieged by 6 Nahas, 
king of the Ammonites , was delivered by Saul, as is 
* elfewhere mentioned. In memory whereof, the 
citizens f recovered, embalmed, and buried the bo¬ 
dies of Saul and his Ions, which hung defpitefully 
over the walls of Betbfan, or Scytbopolis. t> Gadda- 
ra, or Gadara , is next to be named, feat by Pliny 
on a hill near the river Hieromiace , which river 
Oritlius feems to think to be Jaboc. At the foot 
of the hill there fpring forth alfo hot baths, as at 
Macbarus. Alexander Jannceus, after ten months 
fiege, won it, and fubverted it. Pompey reftored 
it; and Gabinius h made it one of the five courts of 
juftice in Palefiine. Jerufalem being the firft, Ga¬ 
dara the fecond, Ematb, or Amathus the third, 
Jericbo and Sepbora in Galilee the fourth and fifth. 
The citizens impatiently bearing the tyranny of 
Herod , furnamed Afcalonita , accufed him to Julius 
Cefar of many crimes ; but perceiving that they 
could not prevail, and that Herod was highly fa¬ 
voured of Cefar, fearing the terrible * revenge of 
Herod, they flew themfelves ; fome by ftrangling, 
others by leaping over high towers, others by 
drowning themfelves. 

To the eaft of Gadara, they place Sebei k in 
which JoJepbus, Ant. 5.13. faith Jephtha was bu¬ 
ried ; whence others reading with the Vulgar, Jud. 
Xii. 7. Sepultus eft in Civitate fua Gilebad (for in 
una Civitatum Gilebad) imagine Gilead to be the 
name of a city, and to be the fame With, Sebei. In 
like manner following the Vulgar, 1 Mac. v. 2 6 . 
where it readeth Cafpbor for Cbesbon: the fame 
Adricbomius imagineth it to be Ampla fc? firma Gile- 
baditarum civitas \ fo ofone city Hesbon, or Cbesbon f 
which they call EJfebon, the chief city of Sebon in 
the tribe of Reuben, he imagineth two more. Thi$ 
Cafpbor in Manages, and a city in Gad, which he 
calleth Casbcn, of which we have admonifhed the 
reader heretofore. Of Gam ala (fo called, becaule 
the hill on which it flood, was in falhion like the 
back of a camel) which Jofepkus placeth not far 
from Gadara, in the lower Gaulanitis, over-againlt 
Taricbea, which is on the weft-fide of the fea or 
lake of Tiberias. See this in Jofepbus's fourth book 
of the JcwiJb war, c. 1. 3. where he deferibes the 
place by nature to be almoft invincible ■, and in 
the ftory of the fiege, fhews how Vefpafian, with 
much danger of his own perfon, entering it, was at 
firft repulfed, with other very memorable acci¬ 
dents ; and how at length, after the coming of Ti¬ 
tus, when it was taken, many leaping down the 
rocks, with their wives and children, to the num¬ 
ber of five thoufand, thus perifhed ; befides four 
thoufand flain by the Romans ; fo that none efca- 
ped, fave only two women that hid themfelves. 

About four miles weft from Gadara, and as much 
eaft from Tiberias (which is on the other fide of the 
lake) Jofephus placeth JJippus, or Hippene, whence 
1 Ptolemy gives the name to the hills that compafs 
the plains in which it ftandeth: fo that it may feem 
to have been of no fmall note. It is fcated far from 
the hill country : on die eaft of the lake, as alfo 


jliny noteth,. lib. 5. cap. 15. it was 'reftored by 
Pompey'\ after, by m Augufeus added ro Herod's te- 
trarchy; it was wafted by the Jews, in the be¬ 
ginning of dieir rebellion : when by many riiaf- 
facres of their nation, they were inraged againft 
their borderers. 

The next city of note, but of more ancient fame* 
is "Edrebi or Edrai, wherein Og king of Bafan 
Chiefly abode, when Mofes and Jfrael invaded him : 
and near unto this his regal city, it was that he loft 
the battle and his life. It flood in St. Jerome' s 
time •, and had the name of Adar or Adara. Not 
far from thefe towns near Jordan , in this valley 
flood Gerajfa or Gergeffa, inhabited by the Gertefetes, 
defeended of the fifth fon of Canaan. Of thefe Ger- 
gefetes we read Mat. viii. 28. that Chrift coming 
from the other fide of the lake of Tiberias, landed 
in their coafts ; where carting the devils out of che 
poflefled, he permitted them to enter into the herd 
of hogs : in which ftory, for Gergefete,s or Gerge- 
fens, ®St. Luke and St. Mark have Gad areas ; not as 
if thefe were all one (for Gergeffa or Gerajfa is a di- 
ftind town in thefe parts trpm Gadera) but tf^ 
bounds being confounded, arid the cities nieghboucs, 
either might well be named, in this ftory. This 
city received many changes and calamities, of which 
JoJepbus hath' often mention’ For befides other 
adventures, it was taken by L. Annins lieutenant to 
Vefpafian •, and 1000 of the ableft young men put 
to the fword, and the city ‘burnt. In the year 1120 
it was rebuilt by Baldwin king of Damafcus > 
and in the fame year recovered by Baldwin de Burgo 
king of Jerufalem, and by him utterly razed. 
Near unto Gerafa is the village of Magedan, or 
after the Syriak , Magedu, or after the Greek, Mag- 
dala, where the Pharifees and Sadducees, Matt. xv. 
defired of our Saviour a fign from heaven ; the 
lame place, or fome adjoining to it, which p St. 
lAark calleth Dalmanutha. By the circumftances 
of which ftory it appears, that this coaft Jay be¬ 
tween the lake of Tiberias, and the country pf De- 
capolis. *1 Brocbard makes both thefe places to be 
one j and finds it to be Pbiale, the fountain of Jor¬ 
dan according to Jofephus : but this Pbiale is too 
far from the fea of Galilee, and from Betbfaida, to 
be either Magdala or. Dalmanutha. For as it ap¬ 
pears by the ftory, not flir hence towards the north, 
was the defart of Betbfaida, . r where Chrift filled 
5000 people with the five barley loaves and the 
fifties. 

On the north of this Betbfaida they place Ju¬ 
lias, not that which was built by Ilerod, but the 
other by Philip, which boundeth the region Tra¬ 
ck unit is toward the fouth. It was fometimes a vil¬ 
lage, and not long after the birth of Chrift it was 
compafled with a wall by Philip the tetrarch of 
Itureea and Tracbonitis and after the name of Ju¬ 
lia, the wife of Tiberias called Julias , as hath been 
farther fpoken in the tribe of Gad, where it is no¬ 
ted that * Jofephus makes this Julias to be the fame 
as Betbfaida. Upon the caft-fide of die fame lake 
of Tiberias (lands Corozaim, or Corazim, of which 
Chrift in Matthew > IV9 be unto the Corazim. 

But the principal city of all thefe in ancient time 
was Afteroth, fometime peopled with the giants 
Raphaim ; and therefore the country adjoining cal¬ 
led the land of giants, of whofe race was Og king 
of Bafan. In Gentfes xvi. 5. this city is called A- 
feerotb of Carnaim, whence 1 Mac. v. 26. is is 
called fimply Carnaim, as Jofb. xiii. 21. it is cal- 
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led Afterotb without the addition of Carnaim. The 
Word *Carnaim fignifieth a pair of horfis, which 
agree well with the name of their idol AJloretb, 
which was the image of a iheep, as it is ellewhere 
noted, that Aflarotb in Deut. fignifieth fheep. O- 
thers from the ambiguity of the Hebrew take Kar- 
tiaim, to have been the name of the people which 
inhabited this city, and expound it Heroes b radi- 
entes. For of old the Raphael which inhabited this 
city, Gen. xiv. 5. were giant-like men, as appears 
by comparing the words Deut. iii. u. Og ex re- 
ftdtio gigdntum , with the words JoJb. xiii. 12. Og 
ex reliquiis Raphaaorum ; but if the Karnatm, or 
Karnaiim, were thofe Raphai, the word would not 
have been in the dual number neither would Mo- 
fes in the place of Genefts have faid the Rapbai in 
Afterotb of the Karnaim, but rather the Rapbai in 
Afterotb of the Rapheei, or fome other way fitted; 
for perfpicuity *, for this naming of both thus in the 
lame claufe, diftinguilheth the one from the other. 

Not far from Afterotb , Adricbomius out of Bro- 
cbard and Breidenbacbius placeth Cedar in the way 
out of Syria into Galilee , four miles from Corazin. 
This city, faith he, is remembrcd in the Canticles , 
and in the book of Judith , and there are that of 
this city underftand David in Pfalm 120, and here 
the fepulchre of Job is yet to be feen, faith Brei- 
denbach. 

Now concerning the texts which he citeth, it 
is fo, that the Greek hath Galaad inftead of the 
word Cedar , which the Vulgar doth ule in that 
place of Judith , and ' joincth Carmel and Galilee. 
The Canticles , and the 120th Pfalm do ra¬ 
ther prove, that Kcdar was not hereabout, than 
any way help Adricbomius. For that they fpeak 
of Scenittc Cedareni , it is apparent, tind as evident 
by the place in the Canticles that they were decolo¬ 
res, much more than any under the Climates 
of the land of Canaan. •, whence Junius out of Lam- 
pr ideas and Pliny, placeth them in Arabia Petra a, 
far from tliefe parts. Touching the fepulchre of 
Job it is certain that the Arabians and Saracens 
(holding thofe places) feign many things to abufe 
the Chfiftians, and to get money. Further, it may 
well be affirmed, that many, if not all, the hifto- 
rical circumftances of Job are fo obfeure, that we 
fhould rather by finding his country feck to get 
fome knowledge of him, than by any jrrrfumptions 
founded upon him, infer what his country was, 
and build unto him a city by conjcdhire. 

Of Job himfelf, whether he were the fame Jo- 
bab remembred in Gencfis xxxvi. descended from 
Efau, and king alfo of Idumea , tho* c Rupertus, 
Lyranus, Oleajler , and Bellarmine are of another 
opinion, yet St. Ambrofe, Augujline , Chryfojiome, 
and Gregory , with Athanafus, Hippolytus , lrentus, 
Eufebius Emijfenui, Apollinaris, Euftachius and 
others, cited by St. Jerome in his r26th epiltle to 
Evagrius, take him for the fame. 

The land of Huts or Hus wherein Job dwelt is 
from the Greek d Sc, which the Septaagint ufe for 
the word Huts , mandated by the Hulgar fometimes 
Hus, as Job i. 1. fometimes Auftis, as Jer. xxv. 
20. This land is placed by Junius between Pa- 
Uflina and Ccelefyria, befule Cbamatba, or Ha- 
mat ba, under Palmyrene in die country called by 
Ptolemy, Tracbonitis or Batbanea, the bounds of 
which countries are confounded with Bafan in this 
half tribe of Manajfcb. And that this land of 
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Hus Was thus feated, it may in part be gathered out 
of the place of Jeremiah xxv. 20. where he rec¬ 
kons the Hujbites among the promifeuous border¬ 
ers of the Ifraelites, whom he therefore calleth pro¬ 
mifeuous or mifctllaneam iurbam, becaufe their 
bounds were not only joined but confounded, and 
their Seigniories mingled one with the other, but 
of this place the words of Jeremiah, Lam. iv. 
21. fpeaking of the fame prophecy, of which he 
fpeaketh in the five and twentieth chapter, muft 
needs be expounded •, as Junius reads them, di- 
ftinguifhing the land of Hus from Edom: 0 filia 
Edomi, 6 qua habit as in terra Hutzi ; O daughter 
of Edom, O thou which dwelled in the land of //«;. 
Now becaufe the P’ulgar doth not fo diftinguilh, 
but readeth, Filia Edom qua: habitus in terra Hus ; 
Daughter of Edom which dwelled in the land of 
Hus : Hence, as it feems, fome of the learned have 
thought that Job was an Edomite, as we have faid, 
and king of Edom ; which if they underdand by it 
Idumaea or Edom, fo called in Mofei's time, they 
are greatly midaken, making this land of Hus to 
be in Idumea, Deut. iii. 9. For it is very pro¬ 
bable, that Efau, when he fird parted from Jacob, 
did not feat himfelf in Edom, or Seir, which lieth 
on the fouth border of Judea, but inhabited Seir far 
to the ead of J or dir., and held a part of thofe moun¬ 
tains Otherwise called Galaad and Herman, which 
by corruption the Sidonians call Sbirion , and the 
Amorites , Shcnir for Seir, and from this his habi¬ 
tation did Efau encounter Jacob, when he returned 
out of Mejcpotamia, who palled by the very bor¬ 
der of Efau's abiding. It is true, that at fych time 
as Mofes wandred in the defarts, that the poftericy 
of Efau inhabited Seir to the fouth of Judea. For 
it is like that the Anionites, who had beaten both 
Ammon and Moab, did alfo drive the Edomites out 
of thofe parts, who thenceforward feated them- 
fdves to k the fouth of Judea, bordering the deCust 
Par an, and ftretched their habitations over the de¬ 
fects as far as Hor, where Aaron died. 

Now for this Hus, which gave the name to a 
part of the land of 'Tracbonitis, whether it were Hus 
the fbn of Aram, as Junius drinks in his note up¬ 
on Gen. x. 23. or rather Hus the fon 0 f t Nacbor, 
Abraham's brodrer, the quiftion is doubtful. For 
my part I rather incline to think, that it was Hus 
the ton of Nabor ; partly becaufe thefe families of 
Aram feem long before to have been loft; and 
partly becaufe in Job. xxxii. 2. Elibu the fourth of 
Job's friends, which feems to be of Job's own coun¬ 
try, is called a t Buzite , of Buz, the brodrer of Hus, 
die fon of Nachor ; as alfo Jer. xxv. in the fame 
continuation (tho* fome other nations named be¬ 
tween) where Hus is fpoken of, there Buz is alfo 
named. Neither doth it hinder our conjecture, that 
ip the place of Job xxxii. Elibu tire Buzite is faid 
to be of dre family of Ram (which Junius ex¬ 
pounds to be as much as of the family of At am:) 
for that by this Aram we are not to underftand 
Aram the fon of Sbera, Junius himfelf maketh it 

plain, both in his annotation upon die beginning of 

his book, where he faith that one of Job's friends 
(which muft needs be this Elibu) was of the pofte¬ 
rity of Nachor (as alfo in this place he confefleth fo 
much exprefly) and in as much as he readedi not, 
i familia Aram , or Rant, but i familia Syra •, like 
as ellewhere Laban who fprung of Nachor is called 
a Syrian. 


■ See chop. 7. Sc ft. 3. +2. SBnavfe hamvAen it :s pnlijhedfir.r.ctb\ hence it it that the verb of tbii noun itfemAmt\\KCiti at itvxrt 
corncum elFe: whenupon the Vulgar, hxod. 54. 19. reading comutam camcain, or luucLim faciem, gave occajhm to the fabulous 
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As foe the ‘other three of Job's friends (of whom 
by this note of Ehhu's being of the Syrian family, 
or the family of Nacbor ) it is implied that they were 
of other kindreds; as alfo by the Septuagint *s ad¬ 
dition, that this Elibu was or the land or Hus, or 
Aufitis, it is implied that they thought only Elibu to 
have been of Job's, own country. 

Ftancifcus Brochard the monk, in his defeription 
of the holy land in the journey from Jeon eaft- 
ward, findeth Suetha , and Theman on the eaft of 
the fea of Galilee, both very near to the land of Hus | 
whereof the one may feera to have denominated 
Bildad the Sbucbite \ the other Elipbaz the Tbrna- 
fiite *, two of the three friends of Job t of the which 
Job. ii. n. But Junius thinks that the Shucbitti 
were inhabitants of Arabia the defart, defeended of 
Sbuacb the fon of Abraham and Ketura \ of whom 
Gcnefis xxv. a. perhaps, faith he, the fame whom 
Pliny calls Sacchei. So alfo he thinketh the Tbe- 
tnanites , of whom Elipbaz was, to have been of 
Arabia the defart \ and Elipbaz himfclf to have 
been of the pofterity of Theman the fon of Elipbaz , 
which was the fon of Efau. And fo alfo Nabamah 
whence Tfopbar the third of Job's friends (which 
in this place of Job ii. n. are mentioned) is by the 
fame learned expofitor thought either to be named 
of Thimnah by tranfpofition of letters (which Tbim- 
nab, Gen, xxxvi. 40. is named among the fbns of 
Efau that gave denomination to the places where 
they are feated) or elfe to be the fame Nabamab, 
which JoJh. xv. 4 1. is reckoned for a city of Juda 
in the border, as he thinks, of Edom. And yet I 
deny not, but that near to the land of Hus, in Ba- 
fan, asitfeems, in the tribe of Manaffes, there is a 
region which at leaft in latter times was called Sui¬ 
tes, or qf lame like oame. For this is evident by 
the hiftory of b Gulielmus Tyrius , which reports of 
a fort in this region of Suita or Suitis (as he caUs it 
diverfly) of exceeding great ftrength and life for 
the retaining of the whole country: which in the 
time of Baldwin the 2d king of Jerufaktn, was 
with great digging thro* rocks recovered by the 
Chriftians ; having not long before been loft to the 
great difadvantage of the country, while it was in the 
hands of the Saracens. The fituation of this fort is by 
Tyrius deferibed to be 16 miles from the city Tiberi¬ 
as,^ the eaft of Jordan, by Adricbomius 4 miles 
northward from the place where Jordan enters the 
lake Tiberias at Corazim. 

Other cities of this part of Manaffes named in 
the feripture are thefe > Golan, Bebcfbthera, Mitf- 
pabof Gilead, and Kenatb, which after the coming 
of the Israelites was called Nobacb. Of Nobacb or 
Kenatb, and Mitfpab of c Gilcbad , we have fpoken 
by occaiidn among the cities of Gad : the two other 
were given to the Levites, and Golan made one of 
the'cities of refuge.* from which Golan we lttve 
both Gaulanitis fuperior & inferior, oft in Jofephus. 
Behejbtbera is accounted the chief qity of Bafan by 
fome, but the writers corrupting.* the name into 
Bozra, it is confounded with Betfer or Bof.r(S,<f 
Reuben, and with Bozra of Edom. Argob is oft 
named for a region in this tra< 5 t, and hence Jerome 
hath Arga, a name of a city placed by fome about 
the waters of Merom (as they are called by JoJkua) 
which make the lake Samachonitis, as Jofephus calls 
it. This lake being as it were in the midft between 
Gttfaria Philippi and Tiberias, through which, as 
through the lake of Tiberias , Jordan runneth, 
boundethpartof this half tribe on the weft. When 
the fnowof Libanus mcjteth, it is very large, faith 
Brochard ; otherwife more contract, leaving the 


mari/h ground on both Tides, for lions and other 
wild beafts, which harbour in the Ihrubs that plen¬ 
tifully grow there. 

Adjoining to this lake in this country of Manaffes, 
Jofephus names two places of ftrength fortified by 
himfelf in the beginning of the Jews rebellion : Se- 
leucia the one, and Sogane the other. In the north 
fide of this half tribe of Manaffeh , and in the norths 
eaft, the feripture nameth divers bordering places 
towards Damafcus, as Tfedad. Cbauran, and Chatr 
far Henan, lying in a line drawn from the weft ; 
of which three cities we read Ezek. xlvih 16. with 
which alfo agrees the place Numb, xxxiv. 8. where 
for Cbauran, between Tfedad, and Chatfar-henan, 
Zipbron is named. From this Cbauran is the name 
of Auramiis regio , in Jofephus and Tyrius, whofe 
bounds (as alfo the bounds of Gcjfur and Mabachatb 
or Macati, which were likewife borderers to Ma¬ 
naffes towards the north-caft) are unknown •, only 
that Geffur was of might, it appears in that David 
married i Mahaca the daughter of Tbolmay king of 
Geffur ; by whom he had the moft beautiful, but 
wicked, and unfortunate Abfalon. 


CHAP. XI. 

The hijlory af the Syrians, the thief borderers 
of the Ifraelites, that dwelt ost the eaft of 
Jordan. ; 

Sect. I. 

Qf the city <tf Damafcus,, and the divers fortunes 
thereof. \ ; 

* . • • .."‘-'I **" * * 

D Amafcus of all other in this border, and of that 
part of the world, was the roof); famous, ex¬ 
celling in beauty,- antiquity, and riches, and 
was therefore called the city of joy or gladnefs, and 
the houfe of pleafure ; and is not only .remembred 
in piany places of feripture, but by the beft hifto,- 
rians arid, cofinagraphers. The Hebrews* faith e Jo¬ 
fephus L 14; think it to have been built by Hus 
the fon of Aram \ of which opinion St. Jerctne up¬ 
on Ifaiab xvii. feemeth to be ; tiro’ in his Hebrew 
queftions he affirmeth that it was founded by Da¬ 
mafcus, the fon of Eliezer 1 Abraham's Reward, a 
thing very unlikely, feeing die city was formerly 
known by that name, as appears by Abraham'. s 
calling this his fteward Eliezer of Damafco. Da¬ 
vid was the firft that fubjefled it to the kingdom 
of Juda, after the overthrow of Adadezer their 
king; but in Solomon' s rime, Rezcn recovered it 
again, tho’ he had no title at all or right to that 
principality : but David haying overthrown Hada- 
dezer king of Sophena (otherwife Syria, Soba or 
Zobab) Razop or Rezon with the remainder of that 
broken army, invaded 6 Damafcena , and poflefs’d 
Damafcus it felf, and became an enemy to Solomon 
all his life. 

The next king of Damafcus was Adad the Edo¬ 
mite, who flying into Egypt from ll David, and Jo- 
ab, when they flew all the males in, Edom, wa* 
there entertained, and married Tapbnes the king of 
Egypt's wife’s lifter, of whom Tapbnes in Egypt 
was fo called. This Adad returningagain became 
an enemy to Solomon, all his life, and (as fome 
writers affirm) invaded Damafcus, and thnift Rt- 
zqn thence out. In the line of Adad that kingdom 
continued nine defeents (as hereafter may be fliew- 
ed in the catalogue of thofe kings of Syria) to whom 
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the Affyrians and then the Grecians fucceeded. This eth inhabited with Mahometans and Cbrijliaus , o i 
city was exceeding ftrong, compafled with waters all neighbouring nations, 
from the rivers of*Abanab and Parpbar ; whereof 

bne of thofe prophane writers call Cbryforrhoas , SECT. II. 

the golden river. Junius takes it for Adonis. The o// 2 >* firjl hints of Damafcus, and of the grtrsi- 
country adjoining is very fruitful of excellent wines UD e f t u etr povjer , 

and wheats, and all manner of excellent fruits. It & r J 

had In it a very ftrong caftle built, as it feems, by \TOW be it that Damafcus were founded by 
the b Florentines after it became Chriftian: the lil- XNI Hus the fon of Aram, or by Damafcus the 
lies being found cut in many marbles in that cita- Ion of Eliezer, Abraham's fteward, we find no re- 
del. Againft this city the prophets c Amos, Ifaiab, lation of their kings, or common-wealth till Da- 
Jeremiah, and Zacharias, prophefied that it Ihould vicT, s time. For it Hood without the bounds of Cu¬ 
be taken, burnt, demolilhed, and made a heap of naan ; and therefore neglefted by Mofes, JoJbua, 
ftones. In the time of the laft Rezon, and tenth and Judges , as impertinent to that ftory: but were 
king of the Damafcenes, Teglatpbalaffar invited by it fo that it had fome reguli, or petty kings over it, 
Achaz king of d Juda, carried awav the naturals of as all the cities of thofe parts had, yet none of 
Damafcus into the eaft, leaving of his own nation them became famous for ought that is left to wri- 
to inhabit it. After that it was utterly ruined by ting, till fuch time as David overthrew Adade- 
the Babylonians, laid Jerome upon Ifaiab xvii. which zer prince of Sopbena or Syria Zoba \ the fame na- 
thing was performed by Salmanafar according to tion which k P/ruydalleth Nubcei, inhabiting between 
Juntas , in his note upon that place, 5 years after Batania and Euphrates. Now the better to under- 
the prophecy. In time it was reftored by the Ma- ftand the ftory of thofe Syrian princes, whom foon 
cedonians, and the Ptolemies ; but long after when after the kings of Damafcus made their vallals, 
Syria fell into the hands of the Romans, it was ta- the reader may inform himfelf, that on the north- 
ken by e Metellus and Lollius. In the time of the eaft parts of the holy land there were three chief 
Chriftians it had an archbilhop : St. Jerome living, principalities whereof the kings or commanders 
as he affirmeth upon the Ails, it was the metropolis greatly vexed or difturbed theftateor commonwealth 
of the Saracens , being taken by Haomar their king of 1 Ifrael, namely Damafcus or Aram, Sopbena or 
from the Romans, in the year of our redemption 636. Syria Zoba, and Cbamatb, or Cbamatb Zoba, of 
And in the year f 1147, Conrad the third, emperor which thefe were the princes in David's and Solo- 
of Rome, Lewis king of France, Baldwin the third mod's times: Razon or Rezon of Damafcus, Ada- 
king of Jerufalem, Henry duke of Aufiria, brother dezer of Syria Zoba, and Tobu of Cbamatb. But it 
to Conrad, & Frederick Barbaroffa afterwards empe- feemeth that Damafcus was one of the cidcs fubjeft 
ror, Theodorick earl of Flanders, and other princes to Adadezer when David invaded him, tho’ when 
aflemblcd at Ptolomais Aeon, on the fea coaft, de- Saul made war againft Zoba, Damafcus was not 
termined to recover Damafcus \ but being betray’d named. And as Jofepbus affirmeth, the leader of 
by the Syrians, they failed of the enterprize. thofe fuccours, which were levied and fent to Ha- 

In the year 1262, Halen the Tartar incompafs’d dad-Hezer from Damafcus, had the name of Adad: 
it, and having formerly taken the king, brought who was in that battle flain with 01 2 2000 Ar smites erf 
him under the walls, and threatened extream tor- Damafcus ; whereof, as of the overthrow of Adadt- 
turc unto him, except the citizens furrendred the zer, Rezon the commander of his army, taking ad- 
place ; but they refilling it, the h king was torn a- vantage, made himfelf king of Damafcus: Adade- 
funder before them, and in fine the city taken. A- zer and n Adad of Damafcus being both flain. A- 
gab the fon of Halon was by his father made king bout the fame time Tobu king of Cbamatb or //«- 
thereof. rca, hearing that his neighbour and enemy Adade- 

In the year «1400, Tamberlain emperor of the zer was utterly overthrown, fendeth for pace to 
Parthians, invaded that region, and befieged the David, and prefented him with rich gifts, but in 
city with an army of 1200000 (if the number be dolo, faith St. Jerome ; it was craftily done ol him. 
not miftaken.) He entred it and put all to the Now to the north of the holy land, and to the weft 
fword, filling the ditch with his prifoners, thofe of Damafcus, the Tyrians and Zidonians inhabited s 
that retired into the caftle, which feemed a place im- but they for the moft part were in league and pace 
pregnable, he over-topped with another caftle ad- with the Judeans and Ifraelites. But to return to 
joining -, he forbore the demolifhing of the city in the kings of Syria, I mean of Syria as it is taken 
refped of the beauty of the church, garniflied with in the fcripturcs, containing Damafcena, Soba or 
40 gates or fumptuous porches. It had within it Zoba, and Cbamatb or It urea, to which I may add 
9000 lanterns of gold and filver s but while he in- Gefhur, becaufe it is fo accounted in 2 Sam. xv. as 
vaded Egypt they again furprized Damafcus. Laft- joining in the territory to Damafcus (for Syria at 
ly, in his return after three months fiege he forc’d large is far greater, of which Palejiina it felf is but 
it -, the Mahometans, proftrating themfelves with their a province, as I have noted in the beginning of this 
priefts, defired mercy : but Tamberlain command- tradt. It is not agreed among the hiftorians ol 
ing them to enter the church, he burnt them, and former times, nor of our later writers, who was 
it, to the number of 30000, and did fo demolifh it, the firft of thofe Adads of Syria Zoba, and Da- 
as thofe that came afterwards to fee their houfes, mafeus. 

knew them not by their foundations. And as a Some account Rezon, others Adad of Idumea: 
trophy of his victory, heraifed three towers with of whom it is written in the ill of Kings, that Da- 
great art, built with the heads of thofe whom he had vid having invaded that region, ana left Joab 
flaughtered. After this it was reftored and repofief- therein to deftroy all the male children thereof: 
fed by the foldan of Egypt, with a garrifon of Adad of the king’s feed, fled into Egypt, and was 
Mammalukes. And in tneycar 1517, Selimusc in- there married to Tapbnes the queen’s lifter as be- 
peror of the Turks wrefted it out of the hands of fore ; who hearing of David's death, and the death 
the Egyptians', in whofe pofleffion it now remain- of his captain Joab (whom indeed all the border- 
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iag nations feared) he turned again, and, as Bunt¬ 
ing thinkcth, this Adad did expel Rezon out of 
Damifcus, and was the firft of th e-Syrian kings. 
To me it feemeth otherwife. For as I. take it, 
» Adadezer the fon of Rchob, whom Saul invaded, 
was the founder of that principality ; and the firfl of 
Adads, who forfaking his father’s name, as he 
grew powerful, took upon him the ftyle of Adad, 
the great god of the Adrians, faith Macrobius , 
which fignifieth oncncfs or unity. I alfo find a 
city called Adada in the fame part of Syria: of 
which whether thefe princes took the name or gave 
it, I am ignorant. For Adad-ezer, Ben-adad, Eli- 
adad were the fame in name, with the differences 
of Ezer, Betty and Eli, adjoined. And that Ada¬ 
dezer was of greateft power, it appeareth, firft be- 
caufe it is againft him, that David undertook the 
war -, fecondly, becaufe he levied 22000 Aramites 
out of the territory of Damafcus •, as out of his pro¬ 
per dominions: for had the Damafcenes had a king 
apart, it is probable that the fcriptures would have 
given us his name; thirdly, becaufe Syria Zoba, 
of the moft of which Adadezer was king, was an 
exceeding large territory, and contained of Arabia 
the defart as far as to Euphrates , according to b Pli¬ 
ny, and the greatefi part of Arabia Petr aid, accord¬ 
ing to Niger. Whofoever was the firft, whether 
Adadezer or Adad of Idumea, Rezon was the fe¬ 
cond : '■IFho teas an enemy to Ifrael all the days of 
Solomon. Befides, the evil that Adad did feem¬ 
eth to be referred to Eladad of Idumea, lately 
returned out of Egypt, to wit, 23 years af ter he was 
carried thither. 

The third king of Damafcus, and of Zobah both, 
was Hezion-, to Ilezion fuccecded Tabrimmon, or 
Tabremmon -, to him Benbadad, as is proved in 
1 Kings xv. 18. For Afa king of Juda, the fon of 
Abiam, the fon of Roboam , the fon of Solomon, be¬ 
ing vexed and invaded by Baajha , the fucccfl'or of 
Nadab , the fon of Jeroboam, fent to Benbadad, 
the fon of Tabrimmon the fon of Hezion king of A- 
ram, that dwelt at Damafcus, to invade Ifrael (while 
Baafia fought to fortify Rama againft Afa -, there¬ 
by to block him up, that he fhould not enter into 
any of the territories of Ifrael) who according to 
the defire of Afa, having received his prdents, 
willingly invaded the country of Nephtalim, and 
took divers cities, and fpoils thence : d Aja in the 
mean while carrying away all the materials, which 
Baajba had brought to fortify Rama withal, and 
converted them to his own ufe. 

This Benbadad' s father Tabremneon was in league 
with Afa : and fo was his father Hezion \ for Afa 
requireth the continuance of tlut fricndfhip from 
Benbadad, his fon ; tho’ it feemeth that the gold 
and filver fent him out of the temple, was the 
moft forcible argument. And that this Tabremmon 
invaded Ifrael, before the enterpriie of Iris fon 
Benbadad, it is conjedlured. For Benbadad, when 
he was prifoner with Achab, fpoke as followeth. 

* The cities which my father took from thy father , / 
“will reftore ; and thou Jhalt make flreets or keepers 
of the borders , for thee in Damafcus •, as my father 
did in Samaria. And herein there arileth a great 
doubt (if the argument it felf were of much im¬ 
portance) becaufe Tabremmon was father indeed to 
Benbadad which invaded Baafia, at tire requeft of 
Afa. But this Benbadad that twice entred upon 
1 Acab , and was the fecond time taken prifoner, was 
rather the fon of Benbadad, the firft of tlut name, 
the confederate of Afa and Abiam, as before, dian 


the. fon of Tabremmon . For between the invafian at 
Benbadad the, firft, in, Baafia* s time, and the liege 
ol Samaridi and the overthrow of Benbadad by 
Achab, there puJs’d 49 years, as may be gathered 
out of the reigns of the kings. of Ifrael . So that if 
we allow 30 years, of age to Benbadad, when he 
invaded Baafia, and atter tlut 49 years, e’re he 
was taken by Achab, which make 79 years, it is un¬ 
likely tlut .Benbadad, at fuch an age, fhould make 
war. Befides all this, the firft Benbadad, came 
with no fuch pomp, but the fecond Benbadad vaunt- 
cth, that he was followed with 32 kings •, and diere- 
fore I* refolvc that Benbadad the fon of Tabremmon 
invaded Baafia and Omri, and Benbadad the fecond 
invaded Achab, atwhofe hands this Benbadad recei¬ 
ved two notorious overthrows -, the firft at Samaria, 
by a fally. of 700 Ifrcclites ; the fecond at Apbtc, 
where widr the like number in efi’edt the Ijraelites 
flaughted 100000 of d \e*Aramites,, befides 27000, 
which were cruth’d by the fall of the wall of Aphec. 
And this Benbadad again fetteth at liberty; to whom 
he rendreth thole towns, that his father had taken 
from the predeceffor of A.bab ; but being returned, 
he refufed to furrender Rimotb-Gilead, a frontier 
town, and of great importance. Now three years 
afters (for fo long the league lafted) *• Ramoth not 
being delivered, Achab invaJeth Gilead, and belie geth 
the city, being affilted by Jebofnpb.it. The Ara¬ 
mites came to luccour and fight, in which Achab is 
wounded, and died tlut night. Alter this, Ben¬ 
badad fendeth the commander of his forces 1 Naa- 
man, to Joram the fon ol Achab, to be healed of 
the leprofy ; and tho’ Eltzeus had healed him, yet 
he picketh quarrel againft Joram: and when Joram 
by Elizeus* s intelligence, had efcaped his plot, he 
fent men and chariots to take the prophet, as is a- 
forefaid. After k Benbadad befiegeth Samaria again-; 
and being terrified thence from 1 heaven, he de¬ 
parted home, and fickncth, and fendeth Azael with 
great gifts to Elizeus, tokuow his eftate, if he might 
live. Azael returning, fmothereth him. Zonaras 
and Cedrcnus call this Benbadad, Adar, the fon of 
Adar: m Amos and Jeremiah mention the towei$ of 
Benbadad. Jofcpbus writeth, that Benbadad and 
his fuccefl'or Azael, were worfliipped for gods, by 
the Syrians to his time, for the l'umptuous temples 
which they built in n Damafcus . The Syrians alfo 
boafted much of their antiquity, ignorant, faith he, 
tlut fcarce yet 1100 years are complcat, fince their 
wars with the Ifraelites. 

Hazacl or Azael , the firft king of the race of the 
Adads of Damafcus, was anointed by Elifia, or 
Elizeus, when he was fent by Benbadad to the pro¬ 
phet, to know whether Benbadad fhould recover 
his prefent fit of fteknefs. He waged war with 
Joram, who received divers wounds at the encoun¬ 
ter at Ramoth in Gilead-, from whence returning to 
be cured at Jefrael, he and the king of Juda, Aba- 
ziab, or dchozias, are flain by Jehu, as before is 
faid. Alter the death of Joram, Azael continued 
the war againft Jehu, and wafted Gilead, and all 
thofe portions of 0 Gad, Reuben, and Manaffeb, 
over Jordan. He then invadeth Juda, and took 
Gath ; but by gifts from Joas, he was averted from 
attempting Jcrufalem : for he prefented him with 
all the 'cballooned things vihicb JehoJaphat, Jehoram , 
and Abaziab, his fathers, kings of Juda had dedi¬ 
cated, and which be him felf bad dedicated ; and all 
the gold vihicb was found in the treafuries cf the 
Lord , and in the king's boufe. This was the fecond 
time that the temple was fpoiled, to pleafc tire Adads 
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of Damafcus: for *Afa did prefent Benbadad with 
thofe treafures, when he invited him to war upon 
Baafba, king of Ifrael. And notwithftanding this 
composition between Joas and Azael, yet a part of 
his army fpoiled the other provinces of Judea, and 
flaughtered many principal perfons. Laftly, b A- 
zael vexed Joabas the ion of Jehu, and brought 
him to that extremity, as he left him but fifty horfe- 
mcn, ten chariots, and ten thoufand footmen of all 
his people. 

Sect. III. 

Of the later kings, and decay and overthrow of their 
power. 

A Fter Haxael , Benbadad the fecond, or rather 
the third of that name, the fon of Haxael, 
reigned in Damafcus, who fought againft Ifrael 
with ill fuccefs: for t Joas, king of Ifrael, the fon 
of the unhappy Joacbaz, as as he was foretold by 
*Elijba the prophet, beat Benbadad in three feveral 
battles ; and he loft all thofe cities to Ifrael, which 
his father Hazael had taken violendy from Joacbaz. 

Afterwards this Benbadad, the fon of Hazael, 
there fucceed 3 others of the fame name, of whom 
the ftories are loft j only Nicbolaus Damafcenus , 
cited by c JoJepbus, makes mention of them: and in 
one of thefe king’s times it was, that Jeroboam the 
2d, the fon of ‘ Joas, recovered Damafcus it felf, 
to Judah, faith the Geneva ; but better in Junius, 
utque recuperabat Damafcum, & Camatbam Jehu- 
dre, pro IJraele \ that is. And how he recovered for 
Ifrael, Damafcus, and Camatha of Judea : for thefe 
cities, fometimes conquered by David, did of right 
belong to the tribe of Juda. 

And it is likely that this conqueft upon the A- 
dads was performed ; the firft of thefe three Adads 
then living, of whom there is no ftory. For when 
as Jthoas the king of the ten tribes had thrice over¬ 
come the Syrians in the time of Benbadad, the fon 
of Hazael, and had recovered the cities which Ha¬ 
zael had won from Ifrael-, and fo left his kingdom 
to his fon Jeroboam the 2d: it feemeth, that this 
Jeroboam, without delay, and having nothing elfe 
left for him to enterprise, inftantly followed his fa¬ 
ther’s good fortune, and invaded Damafcus. 

Razin , or Rezin, after Jofepbus Rafes, after Zo- 
naras Raafon the ioth, Adad, making league with 
Ptkah, or Pbacas, king of Ifrael, againft Acbaz, 
king of Juda : both carry away a great number of 
prifoners. After this they both befiege Acbaz in 
Jerufalem > but in vain. Then *Adad alone inva- 
deth Elatb ; and beating out the Jews, maketh 
it a colony of Syrians. Wherefore Achab brought 
h Tfeglatphalaffar againft Razin, who took him, and 
beheaded him, and won Damafcus with whom 
ended the line of the Adads, and the kingdom of 
Damafcus ; the AJfyrians becoming mailers both of 
that and Ifrael. Thefe Adads, as they reigned in 
order, are thus reckoned: 

1. Adadezer, the fon of Rebob. 

2. Rezin, the fon of Eliadad, or Razin. 

3. Hezion. 

4. Tabremmon. 

5. Benbadad, who invaded BaaJIsa. 

6. Benbadad the fecond, taken prifoner by A- 
chab. 

7. Hazael, whom Elijha foretold with tears, of 
his advancement; the fame who overthrew Jo- 
ram, king of Ifrael, at Ramotb Gilead. And 
that there was a fecond Hazael, which preceded 
Benbadad the third, it is not improbable, becaufe 
that Hazael which took Getb, and compounded 
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the war with Joas, made the expedition thirty 
years, and perhaps more, after the firft Hazael, 
which ftifled his mafter Benbadad, and had flain 
Joram the fon of Achab, king of Ifrael. For Jo¬ 
as began to reign in the feventh year of Jehu, 
king of Ifrael -, and after he had reigned twenty 
three yean, the temple was not yet repaired ; af¬ 
ter which (and how long we know not) it is 
faid, that Hazael took Getb, and turned his face 
sowards Jerufalem. It is alfo fome proof, that 
Hazael which took Getb, was not the fame with 
Hazael that murdered Benbadad, becaufe he 
could not at that time but be of good years, be¬ 
ing, as it feemeth, the fecond perfon in the king¬ 
dom, and commander of Benbadad ’s men of 
war. To this Hazael, be he the firft or fecond, 
fucceeded, 

8. Benbadad the 3d, whQvnJoaJb, king of Ifrael, 
thrice overthrew. 

9. Refin, or Rezin the laft, who joined with 
Pekah, king of Ifrael, againft Juda, at which time 
Acbaz, king of Juda, waged for his defence Peg- 
latphalajfar. 

Now between Benbadad the 3d, and Rezin the 
laft, Nicbolaus Damafcenus finds 3 other kings ot 
the Adads, which make 12 in all. 

For the reft of the princes of Syria, which w^re 
but Reguli, as thofe of» Ematb, and Gejfur, we 
find that Tobu was king of Ematb, or Cbamatb in 
David's time, to whom he fent his fon Joram with 
prefents, after David's victory againft Adadezer. 
Alfo k Sennacherib fpeaketh of a king of Ematb, but 
nameth him not. 

Sect. IV. 

Of other leffer kingdoms of the Syrians, which being 
brought under the Aflyrians, never recovered them- 
felves again. 

O F Gejfur we find two kings named, to wit, 
Talmai, and his father Ammihur. To Tal- 
mai, whofe daughter David married, it was that 
Abfalom fled, who was his maternal grandfather. 
Of the kings of Sopbena, or Syria, Soba, or Coele- 
fyria, there are two named, Rebob, or Recbob, the 
father of Adadezer, and Adadezer himfelf -, and 
it is plain, that after his death, the feat of the 
kings of Soba, was transferred to Damafcus, a 
city better fitting their greatnefs. After, Rezin 
became lord of both principalities. And the 
race of thefe kings of Syria (which became fo 
potent, and joined Soba, Damafcus , Ematb, and 
the defart of Arabia, with other provinces, into 
one, under Rezin the fecond of the Adads) as it 
began with David , fo it ended at once with the 
kingdom of Ifrael. For Abaz king of Juda, 
waged the AJfyrian ‘feglatpbalaffar againft Pekah, 
king of Ifrael, and againft Rezin, the laft king 
of Damafcus -, which Teglath firft invaded DamaJ- 
cena , and the region of Soba , and took Damaf¬ 
cus it felf; and did put to death Rezin the laft, 
carrying the inhabitants captive. This was the 
fecond time that the AJfyrians attempted Ifrael: 
for firft, Pbul Belocbus entered the borders there¬ 
of (Menahem governing Ifrael) who dop’d the 
enterprize of Pbul, with a thoufand talents of 
filver: for this Pbul Belocbus , whole pedigree we 
will examine hereafter, being fcarce warm as yet 
in his feat at Babylon, which he, with the help 
of his companion Arbaces, had wrefted from Sar- 
danapalus *, having befides this king of Syria in 
his way, who feemed to be a great and flrong 
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prince, was content to take the compofition of a 
thoufand talents of the king of Ifrael, for that pre- 
fent time. But his fon Teglalh, following the pur- 
pofe of his father Belocbus , and finding fo excel¬ 
lent an occafion, as the war begun between Ifrael 
and Juda, Pekah commanding in the one, and A- 
cbaz in the other, his neighbour Rezin being alfo 
wrapt in that war, and wafted in ftrength thereby, 
did willingly accept the offer of Acbaz king of Ju¬ 
dah, his impreft and entertainment. So, firft at¬ 
tempting Damafcus, which lay in his path towards 
Ifrael , he carried it (as is before remembred) and 
then with great eafe poflcfs’d himfelf of the cities 
of Nephthalim, leading with him a great part of the 
people captive. And his fon Salmanazar, whom 
Ptolemy calleth Nabonaffar , after the revolt of Ho~ 
fca, forced Samaria , and rent that kingdom afun- 
der. So as the line and race of N/nus in Sardana- 
palus , whom Belocbus fupplanted ; the race and 
monarchy of the Syrian A dads in Rezin, whom Teg- 
la ib fiaughtered, the kingdom of Ifrael in Hofea, 
whom Salmanaffar overturned, happened near about 
a time *, that of Ninus, in the days of Belocbus , 
and the other two in the days of Teglatphalaffar, 
and Salmamffar his fon. For Sardanapa/us peril¬ 
ed, Ofia ruling Judah *, and the other two king¬ 
doms were diflolved, Achaz yet living. 

Laftly, The kingdom of Judah itfelf being at¬ 
tempted by Sennacherib, the fon of Salmanaffar , in 
vain, and preferved for the time by God, miracu- 
loufly, was at length utterly overturned. Jerufalem 
and the temple burnt, an hundred thirty-two years 
after the captivity of Ifrael and Samaria •, the de- 
ftrufh'on of Ifrael being in the ninth year of Hofea •, 
that of Judah in the 1 ith of Zedtkiab. Now the 
emperors of Affyria and Babylon , held alfo the 
kingdom of Syria, from the eighth year of Salma¬ 
nazar, to the laft of Baltaffar, whom Herodotus 
calleth Labynitus ; in all about two hundred years. 
After thefe, the Perfians, from Cyrus to Darius 
their laft king, held Syria about two hundred years. 

Then Alexander Macedon took this among other 
provinces of the Perfian empire ; and his fucceflors 
the Stltucid/e reigned therein, till it became fubjedl 
to the power of the Romans, from whom it was 
wrefted long aftqr by the Saracens , and remaineth 
now in pofleflionof the Turk, as fhall be fhewed 
in due place. Thus much of the nations bordering 
upon the Ifraelites, with whom they had moft to 
do, both in war and peace, being the only people, 
Mrhofe hiftory in thofe antient times carried an af- 
furedface of truth. 


CHAP. XII. 

Of the tribe of Benjamin, and of Jeru- 
ialem. 

Sect. I. 

Of divers memorable places in the tribe of Benjamin, 
whereof Jericho, Gilgal, Mitfpah, Bethel, Rama, 
Gobah, and Gibha. 

O F the tribe of Benjamin , the twelfth and 
youngeft fon of Jacob, whom he had by 
Rachel, there were muftered at mount Si- 
*W'» 35000 able bodies j all which perifhing in the 
defarts, there entered the Holy Land of their if- 
foes, 45600 fit to bear arms: and thefe had their 
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territory on this fide Jordan, between Judah and 
Ephraim. The cities within this tribe, neareft 
Jordan, are Lod, Hadid, and Ono j of which Lod 
and Ono were built by Shemed, a Benjamite, i Chron. 
viii. 12. they were all three re-inhabited with Ben- 
jamites , after the return out of captivity, as is men¬ 
tioned, Nehem. xi. 35. and Efdras ii. 35. where 
Adricbomius reading Lod, Hadid, Ono, makes 
befides Hadid in Nebemiab , a city called Lodhadid. 
This Hadid, or Chadid, was rebuilt by Simon Mac¬ 
cabeus, 1 Mac. xii. 38. 

Samarim, or Ttemaraim, named of Tfmr.ry, 
one of the fons of Canaan, was another of their 
cities; and further into the land ftandeth Jericho, 
one of the toparchies, and the laft of Judah ; feated 
in a moft fruitful valley, adorned with many palm- 
trees, and therefore elfewhere called the city of 
Palms, 1 Kings xvii. 36. From the time of 
* Jofhua, who utterly deftroyed it, it lay wafte 
until the time of Achab ; in whole days Cbiel of 
Bethel laid the new foundation of it in the lofs 
of Abiram his eldeft fon, and built the gates of it 
in the lofs of his youngeft fon Segub, according 
to thecurfe of Jofhua •, in which, and other refpedts, 
Hofea xii. 14. calleth Jofhua a prophet. In after¬ 
times it was deftroyed by Fefpafian , and rebuilt by 
Adrian. 

To the fouth-eaft of Jericho, flood b Halmon of 
the Levites, of which Jofb. xxi. 18. to the fouth, 
Betbabara, of which Jofa. xv. and xviii. then that 
Gilgal, of which there is fo much mention in the 
feripture, where Jofitua firft eat of the fruits of the 
land ; circumcifed all thofe born in the defarts, and 
celebrated the paffover. 

The reafon of the name, or rather a memorable 
application of the etymology of this name (for it 
feems by the place, Deut. xi. 30. that the name 
was known before the coming of the Ifraelites in¬ 
to Canaan) is noted JoJh. v. 9. Ob devolutionem 
probri AZgyptiaci, becaufe dieir foreskins (the people 
being there circumcifed) were tumbled down die 
hill •, which from thence was called Collis praputi- 
orum. This Gilgal was alfo called Geliloth, as ap¬ 
pears by comparing the places, Jofb. xv. 7. and 
xviii. 17. For it was in the borders of Jordan, of 
which jofb. xxii. 13. and Geliloth figmfieth bor¬ 
ders. It flood (tho’ in fome diftance) dire&ly eaft- 
ward, over-agamft the two hills Garzim and He- 
bal, Deut. xi. 29. upon the one of which, theblef- 
fings, and on the other the ciirfings were to be read 
to the people, both being the mountains of Ephraim. 
Further, for the fituationof this Gilgal, it is to be 
noted, that both it and Mitfpab of Benjamin (of 
which alfo we read oft in the feripture) were feated 
about the midft of the length of the land of Canaan ; 
for which reafon c Samuel chofe thefe two places, 
to either of which he came yearly to give judg¬ 
ment to the Ifraelites i of which two Gilgal (as is 
faid) was near Jordan on the eaft-fide of this tribe, 
and Mitfpa near the weft fea, towards the land of 
the Philiflines. 

The third place which is named with thefe two, 
whither alfo Samuel ufed yearly to come, is d Be¬ 
thel i which alfo was feated in this tribe of Bcnja- 
jamin. But to return to Gilgal which was the firft 
place, where the ark refided, after they pafs’d 
over Jordan (from whence it^was carried to Silo, 
and tnence to Kirjatb-jeharimi and at length to Je¬ 
rufalem) here in Gilgal it was that Jofhua pitched 
up the twelve ftones which were taken out of the 


* Jo(h. 6. 29. k 1 Chron. 6. 60. This Halmon it called Halemech, ’whence they make a new city Almath, at if tbit tribe had 
fven five cities ft the Levites. « I Sam. 7. 15. d Junius m tbit place for Bethel, reads Domum Dei fortis, and interprets it Kirjath- 
jchaarim, nubere the ark abode : For, faith he, by the law, Exod. 2 J. 17. the greatejt meetings in tbtir annual feafis, were to be where 
the ark was j but this plact doth not /peak offt final, hut of judicial meetings : end befides, the priefis did uft to bring the ark to their 
great n.tttings, wherefiever they were, as appears I Sam. 12. II. andc. 14. 18. neither is it tafy to expound Bethel, otberwife than for she 
V 9 Bethel, the' Junius alfo takes it for the place where the ark was, 1 Sami. 10. j. f ^ ^ .1 > t 

oyvjv channel 
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channel of Jorthn when it was dry, that the If- are called Apharema , which Greek word fignifieth 
raeiites might pafs over it *, by which ftory, as it as much as, A thing taken away, to wit, from the 
is fet down JoJJj. iv. it appears, that the fame day ten tribes, ft was one of the three Seigniories , or 
that they pafled over Jordan they lodged at Gil Prefectures which Demetrius, in his epilUe mention- 
gal. At the fame Gilgal , to omit many other me? eth, as added by him to the Dition of the Jems, 
morable things, it was that Samuel hewed Agag the out of the Samaritan country. A part of it, as ap- 
king of the Amalekites in pieces. And as fbr Mit- pears 2 Cbron. xiii. 19. was Hephravitt , which Jcfi. 
fpab, whither Samuel came yearly to give judg- xviii. 23. is called Hopbram, belonging to this tribe 
ment, there al/o were often the greateft meetings of Benjamin. 

held, as that for the revenge of tire Levite ’s wile Not far from this Bethel, in this tribe,, we find 
againft Gibba, and the Benjamites , Judg. xxi. 1. three other cities often mentioned in the feriptures, 
and another againft the Philijlines , 1 Sam. vii. 12. Rama , Gibba , and Gebab. Of the name Rama, 
Thither alfo Judas Maccabeus gathered the Jews c it is noted already in the defeription of Ephraim, 
(when Jerufalem was poflefs’d by the heathen) as it that there were many towns fo high called, becaufe 
is 1 Mac. iii. 47. in which place this reafon of their of their high fituation : but whereas they find out 
meeting is added ; Quia locus orationi fuerat Mit - Rama in the tribe of Judah (as it feems, bccaufe 
fp£ antea Ifraeli. Touching this Mit [pa, to avoid Matthew ii. it appears that it bordered Betb- 
confufion, it is to be remembred, that the ferip- lehem) and alfo out of Brochard and Brtidtnbacb, 
turcs mention four places of this name: Mitfpa of make Silo to have been called Rama, and find yet 
Judah, of which JoJh. xv. 38. * Mitfpa of Gilead, another Rama in Zabulon v thefe three have no 
of which we have fpoken already in the tribe of warrant in the feripture. Of Rama , in the tribe of 
Gad: Mitfpa of the Moabites, where David for a After, as it feems, we have teftimony, Jojb. xix. 
while held himfelf, commending his parents to the 29. and of another in Nepbtbalim, Jofb. xix. 36. 
king of Moab , 1 Sam. xxii. 3. and laftly, this chief of a third Rama , where Samuel dwelt in mount 
Mitfpa of the Benjamites. And as in this place the Ephraim , 1 Sam. xxv. 1. which more often iscal- 
chief meetings were held, both before Jerufalem was led A Ramatba, and 1 Sam. i. 1. Ramatbiin Tfo- 
recovered from the Jcbuftes, and alfo in the time phim ; for which the Septuagjnt have Armatbaim- 
of the Maccabees, as we have faid, when Jerufalem fophim , taking the article affixed in the beginning, 
was held by the wicked under Antiochus, fo alfo in for a part of the word, whence they think Jofepb 
the time of Jeremy, after the deftrueftion of the of Arimathea , Matth. xxvii. 57. was denominated, 
temple by the Chaldees , Gedaliak, whom Nabueho- Of a fourth Rama, we read 2 Kings viii. 29. 
donofor left in Jewry, as governour over thofe that which is Ramoth in Gilead. The firft, which is 
were left in the land, held his abiding in this place ■, mod often mentioned, is Rama of Benjamin, feat- 
until (to the great hurt of the Jews) he was (lain by ed, as we faid, near Bethel , the uttermoft fouth 
the treafon of Ifmael, one of the royal blood of border of the kingdom of the ten tribes ; for which 
Judah, as it is Jeremiah xli. caufc Baafha , in the time of A fa, king of Judah 

Near unto this Mitfpa, the feripture mentioned! fortified it, to hinder thofe that did fly from him 
Beth-car, 1 Sam. vii. 11. after called Aben-IIezer, to A fa. Of this Rama, or Ramatba, I (hould ra- 
th.tt is, the done of help: where Samuel pitched up thcr think Jofepb was, that buried Chrift, bccaufe 
the pillar or (tone, for a trophy againft the Pbili- it was nearer to Jerufalem, and after the captivity 
fines. belonged to Judah, as it appears, Efd. ii. 26. where- 

Touching Bethel, which, as it feems, was the in that it is joined with Gebab, it js plain, that he 
third place where Samuel held his chief meetings for fpeaketh of that Rama, with whofe ftones (after 
the miniftring of juftice, that it was anciently cal- Baajha had ceafed to build it) Afa (as it is 1 Kings 
led Ltiz, and how it was taken by the iffue’ of Jo- xxv. 22.) built Gebab adjoining to it, both being 
feph (tho’ it belonged to the portion o( Benjamin ,as in Benjamin. And as Rama was the fouth border 
it is Ncbemiah xi. 31. and Jojhua xviii. 22.) and how of the ten tribes, fo was Gelah the north border of 
another city called Luz, JoJb. xvi. 2. near adjoin- the kingdom of Judah j whence 2 Kings xxiii. 8. 
ing to it, was built by die man of the city, which we read, that Jofiah, thro* all his kingdom, even 
fhewed the entrance to the fpics, as it is Judges i. from Gebab , which was the north border to Beer- 

and of the occafion of the name from Jacob’s vi- fteba, which was the fouth border, deftroyed the 

fion *, and how Jeroboam , by eredting one of his places of idolatry. 

calves here, of Bethel (which fignifieth the houfe The third city Gibba, which was the city of Saul 
of God) made it b £etb-aven , that is, the houfe of (the wickednefs of which city, in the time of the 
vanity, Ilofea iv. 15. and x. 5. as alfo other me- judges, had almoft utterly rooted out this tribe) 
morable things of this place diey are fo well Adrichomius confounds with Gebab , making one of 
known out of the hiftories of die feripture, diat we two (as they are evidently diftinguilhed, (faiab x. 
may well pafs them over. 27.) of which word e Gibba, in another form Gih- 

The territory of Bethel, which at the firft belong- bath, he imagineth Gibaath, another city in this 
ed to the kingdom of the ten tribes, from the time tribe, making two of one. The vicinity of this ci- 
ot the great viftory of Abia againft Jeroboam (of ty alio to Rama of Benjamin, appears, Judg. xix. 
which 2 Cbron. xiii.) was taken from them, and 13. where the Levite with his wife, not able to 

adjoined to the kingdom of Judah \ and fo it reach to Rama , took up his lodging at G 'tbha. By 

continued, as appears by the ftory of Jofiah, which that place of 1 Sam. xxii. 6 . it feems, that there 
performed the prophecies againft die altar of Bethel, was in this Gibba fome tower or citadel, called Ra- 
2 Kings xxiii. whence thofe coafts, 1 Mac. xi. 34. ma, where Junius reads, in exetlfo, for in Rama: 


» It iiYij n) other than this Mitfpa of Gilead, of which Jo(h. n. 8. as appears by that which is added, verfus orientem : fir Jolhua 
tsotes the three quarters, north, nucjl, and eafi, to which he followed the Canaanites ; tiro' Adrichomius, and others, tut of this plat', 
imagine a Mittpa, or Mifpha (as they write it) in the tribe of Afher. k Borrowing the name of a neighbour tonvn in the confine! ftbe 

kingdoms of Judah Wlfrael, between Hai and Bethel, Jo(h. 7. a. and t 8. 11. c See c. 9. fefl. 1. *■ Of this Ramatba, / under- 

/fund the place I Mac. 11. 34' where it is named for one of the three prefectures, which Demetrius yields to the Jews out of the country d 
Samaria ; this lying toward the eafi to Jericho, and Lydda toward the wefi ; and Aphterema (of which even now nve jpake) lying in tbe 
mtdfi, between the two other. A fixth Rama it feems there was in the tribe a/"Simeon, toward the fouth, and which Jofll Ifi- 7 > 
tailed Ramah of the fouth, and otherwife Bahalath-beer. • Gibha in conflruction, that is, governing a genitive cafe, it Gibbad>« 
whence the Vulgar out of the Septuagint read Jo(h. 24. 33. Gabaath Phinecs ; for which Junius bath Collis Phineaii (fir this vur* 
it oft-times an apptHative, figniffing a hill) but Adrichomius taking notice of this, builds his city Gabaath upon this text, end flactth it 
in Benjamin, when as the words adjoined start that this bill was in tht mountains Ephraim. 
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but it may be, that the name of the king’s palace 
in this city was Rama , as it Teems, that in Rama 
of Samuel, the name of the chief place where Sa¬ 
muel with the college of prophets abode, was Nat- 
otb. The great city of Hoi, overthrown by Jo- 
fhua , which JoJb. vii. 2. is placed near Beth-avert , 
upon the eaft of Bethel, was in this tribe, as is pro¬ 
ved, Nebemiab vii. x. xxx. tho’ it be not named 
by Jofbua xviii. for it was burned by him, and 
laid defolate, as it is, Jo/b. viii. 28. In folitudinem 
in tumulum perpetuum. Another city of chief note, 
reckoned JoJb. xviii. 25. in this tribe, was Gibbon, 
the chief city of the Hivites, whofe cunning, to 
bind the Israelites by oath to five their lives, is fet 
down, JoJb. ix. whence they were reckoned among 
the *Netbin<ei , or profelytes, and were bound to 
certain publick fervices in the houfe of God j which 
oath of faving thefe Gtbeonites , broken in part after 
by Saul, was by God punilhed by a famine, 2 Sam. 

xxi. 1. This Gibeon, or Gibbon , which Almon and 
Jebab (of both which we have fpoken) and with 
Hanot hot h,tht native place of Jeremiah the prophet, 
werefaid, JoJh. xxi. 28. to be given to the Levites 
by the Benjamites. Near to this Hanothotb was 
Nob , as appears 1 Kings ii. 26. where Abiatbar 
the prieft, which was of Nob, before it was deftroy- 
ed by Saul, is fent to his grounds at Hanothotb. 
It is reckoned in the tribe of Benjamin , Nebemiab 
ix. 31. and tho’ in the time of Saul, the refiding 
place ot the ark was in Kirjatb-jeanm , yet by tiie 
the lamentable tragedy of bloodfhed, wnich Saul 
raifed in this place (as it is fet down, 1 Sam. xxi. and 

xxii. ) in the judgment of Junius, it is proved, that 
the tabernacle was there for a time. 

Micmas alfo in this tribe, Nebemiab ix. 31. was 
a place of fame, of which Ifaiah x. 28. where alio 
he nameth Gallim and Migrom in this tribe. In 
Micmas , Saul had his camp, 1 Sam. xiii. 2. (when 
he left Gibha to Jonathan ) and there alfo was Jo¬ 
nathan Maccabeus *s abode, 1 Mac. ix. 73. Of 
Gifcala in Galilee , Jo/epbus often maketh mention ; 
but of any here in Benjamin , which they make 
the native place of St. Paul, whence, they fay, when 
it was taken by the Romans , he failed with his pa¬ 
rents to Tbarfis : Of this I find no good warrant. 
Other places of lefs importance I omit, and come 
to the city of Jerufalem, and the princes and gover¬ 
nors of this city ; a great part whereof was in the 
tribe of Benjamin, whence JoJb. xviii. 28. it is 
named among the cities of Benjamin . 

Sect. II. 

Of divers memorable things concerning Jerufalem. 

A T what time Jerufalem was built (which after¬ 
wards became the princefs of all cities) it 
doth not appear. Some there are, who imagine, 
that Melcbijedec was the founder thereof in Abra¬ 
ham'% time. But b according to others, that city out 
of which Melcbifedec encountred Abraham (in his 
return from the overthrow of the AJfyrian and Per- 
fian kings or captains, when Lot was made pri¬ 
soner) ftandeth by the river of Jordan , in the half 
tribe of Manaffeb, bordering Zabulon, which was 
alfo called Salem, and by the Greeks, Salima. 

Jerufalem (whenfoever, or by whom built) was 
a principal city in Joflsua's time •, yet not fo re¬ 
nowned as Hazor the metropolis (in thofe days and 
before) of all the Canaanncs. Adonizedek, whom 
Jofbua flew, was dien king of Jerufalem. That it 
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was belonging to the Jebufites It is manifeft: for 
how long foever they held it before Mofes's timej 
they were mafters and lords thereof almoft four hun¬ 
dred years after him, even till David won it; and 
therefore in all likelihood, it was by the Jebufxi 
(the children of Jebufeuss the fon of Canaan ) built; 
after whom it was called e Jehus. And fo much did 
that nation rely on the ftrength of the place, as 
when David attempted it, they bragg’d, that their 
lame, and blind, and impotent people fliould de¬ 
fend it. 

David, after he had, by God’s afliflance, pof* 
fefs’d it, and turned out the Jebufitesi gave it an 
exceeding great increafe of circuit j ftrengthned it 
with a citadel or caftle, and beautified it with many 
palaces, and other buildings, dunging the name 
from Jebuffalem, the city of the Jebufites , to Jeru¬ 
falem, which the Greeks call Hierofolyma. After 
David's time, d Solomon amplified, beautified, and 
ftrengthened it exceedingly: for, befides the work 
of the temple, which was no lefs admirable than 
•renowned among all nations •; the palaces, gates 
and walls, could not any where in the world be 
exampled : and befides that, it had an hundred and 
fifty thoufand inhabitants, the women and children 
not accounted. The ditch had fixty foot of depth, 
cut out of the very rock, and two hundred fifty foot 
of breadth, whereof the like hath fcldom been 
heard of either fince or before. 

After the death of Solomon, and that the king¬ 
dom of the Jevts was cut afunder, c Sbifbac king of 
Egypt, and his predeceflor, having bred up for 
that purpofe A lad the Idumean, and Jeroboam; So¬ 
lomon's iervant v and both married to Egyptians ; 
the ftate by the one diflurbed, by the other broken, 

1 Shijbac firft invaded the territory of Judah, en- 
tred Jerufalem and tick’d it *, and became matter, 
not only of the riches of Solomon, but of all thofe 
fpoils which David had gotten from Adadezer, To- 
bu, the Ammonites and other nations. It was again 
fack’d, and a part of the wall thrown down by Joas 
king of Ifrael, while *Amaziab the twelfth king 
thereof governed Judah. • ’ 

Not long alter, Achaz, the 15th king o fjuda, 
impoverilhed the temple, and prefented EcgDtpba- 
lajfar with the treafures thereof. And h Manaffeb 
the fon of Ezekiah, the fon of Acbaz, by the vaunts 
made by Ezekiah to the ambafladors of Merodach, 
loft the remain, and the very bottom of their trea¬ 
fures. It was again fpoiled by the Babylonians, Jca- 
kim then reigning. But this ungrateful, idolatrous, 
and rebellious nation, taking no warning by thefe 
God’s gentle corrections and afflictions, but perfift- 
ing in all kind of impiety, filling the city even to 
the mouth with innocent blood, God railed up that 
great 1 BabyIonianVl\T\g,Nabucbodonofor, as his lcourge 
and revenger, who making this glorious city and 
temple, with all the palaces therein, and the walls 
and towers which embraced them, even and level 
with the dull, carried away the fpoils with the 
princes and people, and crufh’d them with the hea¬ 
vy yoke of bondage and fervitude full feventy years; 
infomuch, as Zion was not only become as a torn 
and plowed up field, Jerufalem a heap of ftone 
and rubble, the mountain of the temple as a 
grove, or wood of thorns and briars *, but (as 
*■ Jerome fpeaketh) even the birds of the air fcorn- 
ed to fly over it, or the beafts to tread on that 
defiled foil. 


* The <wtrd Ncthinira or Nethintd, is as tnueb as dati [as it wen a Deo diti) or at Junius expounds it, dedititii, is uf.d, i Chron. 
0. 2 . and in Efdras and Nehemiah often. * Set in tke hither half of Manalfeh. * 2 Sant. 5.6. Jof. cor.t. App. 1 . 1. Stra¬ 
ta, Geog. 1 . 16. « 2 Chron. 12. f 2 Kings 14. * 2 Kings 16. * 1 Chron. 5. 16. 2 Kings 25. 1 2 Kings 19. 

2 Par. 18. * Mich. 3. Hier. 25. 26. 29. 
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Then feventy years being expired, according to 
the prophecy of 1 Daniel, and the Jews, by the grace 
of Cyrus, returned, the temple was again built, tho’ 
with interruption and difficulty enough, and the 
city meanly inhabited, and without walls, or other 
defences, for fome fixty and odd years, till b Nebe- 
miab, by the favour of Artaxerxes, rebuilt them. 

Then again was the temple and city fpoiled by Ba- 
gofes , or Vagofts, lieutenant of Artaxerxes \ after, 
oy c Ptolomeus I *, then by Antiocbus Epiphanes \ 
and again by Apollonius his lieutenant. By Pompey 
it was taken long after, but not deftroyed, nor rob¬ 
bed j tho’ Craffus, in his Parthian expedition, took 
as much as he could of that which Pompey fpared. 

But the damages which it fuftained by the vio¬ 
lence of facrilegious tyrants, were commonly re- 
compenfed by the induftry or bounty of good prin¬ 
ces, the voluntary contribution of the people, and 
the liberality of ftrangers. Before the captivity, 
the people of the land, thro’ the exhortation of 
godly kings, made many and large offerings to repair 
the temple of Solomon. The wrong done by Ptolo- 
m<eus Lagi to the fecond temple, was requited by 
the bounty of his Ion Ptolonueus Philadelphus. The 
mifehief wrought by Antiocbus Epiphanes , and his 
followers, was amended partly by the great offer¬ 
ings which were fent to Jerufalem out of other na¬ 
tions. Finally, all the Ioffes, which either the city 
or temple had endured, might well feem forgotten 
in the reign of d Herod, that ufurping and wicked, 
but magnificent king, who amplified the city, new 
built the temple, and with many fumptuous works, 
did fo adorn them, that he left them far more (late¬ 
ly and glorious, than they had been in the days of 
Solomon. 

Sect. III. 

Of the dejlruftion of Jerufalem, by the Romans. 

I N this flourifhing eftate, it was, at the coming 
of our Saviour Chrijl Jefus *, and after his death 
and afeenfion it fo continued about forty years: but 
then did Titus the Roman, being ftirred up by God 
to be the revenger of Chrift’s death, and to punilh 
the Jews fulfill ingratitude, encompafs it with the 
Roman army, and became lord diereof. He be¬ 
gan the fiege at fuch time as the Jews, from all parts, 
were come up to the celebration of the paffover; 
fo as the city was then filled with many hundred 
thoufands of all forts, and no manner of provifion or 
(lore for any fuch multitudes. An extreme famine, 
with the civil diffenfion, opprefs’d them within the 
walls v a forcible enemy affailed them without. The 
Idumeans alfo, who lay in wait for the deftrudlion 
of the Jews kingdom, thruft themfelves into the 
city, on purpofe to betray it, who alfo burnt the 
temple, when Nabuchodonofor took it. And to be 
fhort, there perilhed of all forts, from the firft be- 
fieging, to the confummation of the victory, * eleven 
hundred thoufand fouls •, and the city was fo beaten 
down, and demolilhed, as thofe which came after¬ 
wards to fee the defolation thereof, could hardly be¬ 
lieve that there had been any fuch place or habita¬ 
tion : only the three Herodian towers (works mod 
magnificent, and overtopping the reft) were (pa¬ 
red, as well for lodgings for the Roman garifons, 
as dut thereby their victory might be the more 
notorious and famous: for by thofe buildings of 
ftrength and (late remaining, after-ages might 
judge what the reft were v and their honour be 
the greater and more (hining that there-over be¬ 
came victorious. 

« Ilicr. to 3. trad. Heb. k Nehem. 1 2. 34, fcc. * The firfl of the Egyptian kings after Alexander Macedon, vtho ilfftee- 
Ming hit religion, tame up to Jerufalem to offer faerifict. Jofeph. 12. Ant. 1. * M. T. C■ pro Scyllet. « E d. 1. c. 4. 45- 1 Gal. 
Tyr. bell. (aic. 1 . 14. c. 12. * Onuph. Chron. k Gul. Tyr. 1 . 8. c. 5. 18, 19, &c. 

Sect. 


After this, fuch Jews as Were fcattered here and 
there in Judeea, and other provinces, began again 
to inhabit fome part ot the city •, and by degrees 
to rebuild it, and to ftrengthen it as they could, 
being then at peace, and tributaries to the Roman 
(late; but after fixty-five years, when they again 
offered to revolt, and rebel, ALlius Adrianas the 
emperor, (laughtered many thoufands of them, and 
overturned thofe three Herodian towers, with all the 
reft, making it good which Chrift himfelf had fore¬ 
told ; That there Jhould not Jland one ftone upon ano¬ 
ther, of that ungrateful city. Afterwards, when his 
fury was appealed, and the prophecy accompliffied, 
he took one part without the wall, wherein flood 
Mount Calvary, and the fepulchre ot Chrift, and 
excluding of the reft the greateft portion, he again 
made it a city of great capacity, and called it after 
his own name, ALlia Capitolia. In the gate to¬ 
ward Bethel, he caufed a fow to be cut in marble, 
and let in the front thereof, which he did in de- 
fpight of the Jews nation ; making an edidt, that 
.they lhould not from thenceforth ever enter into 
the city, neither lhould they dare fo much as to be¬ 
hold it from any other high place overtopping it. 

But the Chriftian religion fiouriihing in ‘ Palee - 
flint, it was inhabited at length by all nations, and 
efpecially by Chriftians •, and fo it continued five 
hundred years. 

It was afterwards in the 636th year after Chrift, 
taken by the * Egyptian Saracens, who held it 400 
and odd years. 

In the year 1099, it was regained by Godfrey 
of Bouillon, by affault, with an exceeding (laughter 
of the Saracens, which h Godfrey, when he was e- 
ledled king thereof, refufed to be crowned with a 
crown of gold,bccaufe Chrift, for whom he fought, 
was therein crowned with thorns. After this reco¬ 
very, it remained under the fucceffors of Godfrey 
eighty eight years: till in the year 1197, it was re¬ 
gained by Saladine of Egypt: and laftly, in the 
year 1517, in the time of Selim, the Turks call out 
the Egyptians, who now hold it, and call it Cuzum* 
barec, or the Holy city. Neither was it Jerufalem 
alone, that hath fo oftentimes been beaten down 
and made defolate, but all the great ages of the 
world have with their inhabitants, in feveral times 
and ages, fuffered the fame (hipwreck. And it hath 
been God’s juft will, to the end others might take 
warning, if they would ; not only to punifh the im¬ 
piety of men, by famine, by the fword, by fire, and 
by flavery -, but he hath revenged himfelf of the 
very places they poffcfs’d of die walls and build¬ 
ing ; yea, of the foil, and the beads that fed there¬ 
on. 

For, even that land, fometime called holy, hath 
in effedt loft all her fertility, and fruitfolnefs ; 
witnefs the many hundreds of thoufands, which it 
fed in the days of the kings of Judah and If- 
rael", it being at this time all over, in effeft, 
exceeding ftony and barren. It alfo pleafed God, 
not only to confume with fire from heaven, the 
cities of the Sodomites \ but the very foil it felf 
hath felt, and doth feel, the hand of God to this 
day. God would not fpare the beads that be¬ 
longed to Amalek, no not any fmall number of 
them, to be facrificed to himfelf •, neither was it 
enough that Achan himfelf was Honed, but that 
his moveables were alfo confumcd and brought t® 
alhes. 
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Chap. XII. The History 

S E G T. IV. 

Of tbe vain and malicious reports of heathen writers, 
touching the ancient Jews. 

O F the original of the Jews, prophane writers 
have conceived diverfly andinjurioufly. Quin¬ 
tilian fpeaks infamoufly of them, and of their lea¬ 
der j who (faith he) gathered together a pernici¬ 
ous nation. Diodore and Strabo make them Egyp¬ 
tians. Others affirm, that while Ifis governed E- 
gypt, the people were fb increafed, as Jerofolymus 
and Judas led thence a great multitude of that na¬ 
tion, with whom they planted the neighbour regi¬ 
ons •, which might be meant by Mofes and Aaron : 
tor the name ot Mofes was accidental, becaufe he 
was taken up and faved out of the waters. But 
'Juflin, of all others molt malicious, doth derive 
the Jews from the Syrian kings •, of whom Da- 
mafeus, faith he, was the firft; and to him fucceed- 
ed Abraham , Mofes, and Ifrael. He again fup- 
pofeth (fomewhat contrary tohimfclf) that Ifrael 
had io ions, among whom he divided the land of 
Juda •, fo called of Judas his eldeft, who had the 
greateft portion. The youngeft of the fons of Ifratl 
he calleth Jofeph ■, who being brought up in Egypt, 
became learned in magical arts, and in the interpre¬ 
tations of dreams, and figns prodigious, and this 
Jofeph , faith he, was father to Mofes : who with 
die reft, by reafon of their foul difeafes, and left 
they fhould infett others, were banifhed Egypt. 
Further, he telleth how thefe men thus banilhed, 
when in the defarts they fuffered extream thirft and 
famine, and therein found relief the 7th day, for 
this caufe ever afterobferved the 7th day, and kept 
it holy ; making it a law among themfelves, which 
afterwards became a branch of their religion. He 
addeth alfo, that they might not marry out of their 
own tribes, left difeovering their uncleannefs, they 
might alfo be expelled by other nations, as they 
were by the Egyptians. Thefe and fuch like fables 
hath JuJlin. 

Cornelius Tacitus, doth as grofsly belie them in 
affirming, that in the inmoft oratory of their tem¬ 
ple, they had the golden head of an afs, which 
they adored. But herein Tacitus forgetteth himfelf, 
having in the 5th book of his own hiftory truly 
confelled of the Jews, that they worfhipped one 
only God: and thought it moft prophane to repre- 
fent the Deity by any material figure, by the fhape 
of a man, or any other creature •, and they had 
therefore in their temples, no image or reprefenta- 
tion, no not fo much as in any city by them inhabi¬ 
ted. Somewhat like this hath Alexander Polyhijlor, 
in Stephanas ; who alfo makes Judas with Idumea, 
the firft parents of the Jews. 

b Claudius Iolaus draws them from Judeus , whofe 
parents were Sparton and Thebis \ whence it came, 
that the Spartans or Lacedemonians, challenged 
kindred of the Hebrews: but they did it as defend¬ 
ed of Abraham, faith Jofephus. Some of thefe re¬ 
ports feem to have been gathered out of divine let¬ 
ters ; tho* wrefted and perverted according to the 
cuftom of the heathen. For fo they obfeured and 
altered the ftory of the creation, of paradife, of 
the flood j and given new names to the children of 
Adam in the firft age ; to Noah and his fons, in the 
fecond •, and fo to Abraham, Ifaac, and Jacob, 
Mofes, and the reft of the fathers, and leaders of 
the Hebrews ; all which feignings, as touching the 
Jews and their originals, Jofephus againft Appion, 
and c Tertull:an have fufficiently anfwered. For 
that the Hebrews were the children of Arphaxad 
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and Heber, no man doubteth: and fo Chaldeans 
originally taking name either of Heber , the fon of* 
Sale, or elfe, faith Montanus , of wandring, as 4 s 
before remembred. And therefore doth Stephanas^ 
the Greek grammarian, derive the Hebrews or Jews, 
from d Arabon •, having miftaken the name of Abra¬ 
ham, who was the fon of Heber, in the 6th de-' 
feenr. Their ancient names were firft changed by 
the two grand-children of Abram for after Jacob,. 
otherwife Ifrael, the chief part were called Ifrael, 
another part after Efau or Edom , Edomites i at 
length the remnant of Jacob, being moft of the 
tribe of Juda, honoured the name of Judas, the fon 
of Jacob, and became Judeans or Jews *, as alfo 
for a time in the name of Ephraim the fon of Jo-' 
feph, the chief of the patriarchs of the ten tribes ; 
the reft: of the ten tribes were comprehended, but 
were firft rooted out when the kingdom of Ifrael 
fell. The Judeans continued their names, though 
they fuffered the fame fervitude not long after, un¬ 
der Nabuchodonofor. 

The government which this nation underwent, 
was firft paternal: which continued till they ferved 
the Egyptians. They were fecondly ruled by their 
captains and leaders, Mofes and JoJhua, by a po¬ 
licy divine. Thirdly, they fubjeded themfelves to 
judges. Fourthly, they defired a king, and had 
Saul for the firft ; of whom and his fucceflors, be¬ 
fore we intreat, we are firft to fpeak of their go¬ 
vernment under judges, after the death of JoJhua ; 
with fomewhat of the things of fame in other na¬ 
tions about thefe times. 


CHAP. XIII. 

Of the memorable things that happened in 
the world, from the death of Jofhua, to 
the war of Troy; which was about tbe 
time of Jephtha. 

Sect. I. 

Of the Inter-regnum after Jofhua’; death : and of 
Othoniel. 

W HEN Jofhua was now dead, who with 
the advice of the 70 elders, and the high 
prieft, held authority over the people, and 
ordered that common-wealth: it pleafed God to di- 
red the tribe of Juda (in whom the kingdom was 
afterwards eftablijfhed) to undertake the war againft 
the Canaanites, over whom (with God’s favour, 
and the aftiftance of Simeon ) they became vido- 
rious. 

In the firft attempt which they made, they not 
only flew 10000, but made Adonibezek prifoner 
the greateft and cruel left commander, both of the 
Canaanites and Perizzites. This tyrant’s cruelty, 
as elfewhere hath been fignified, they returned in the 
fame kind upon his own head: and fo by the tor¬ 
ments which he now felt in his own perfon (before 
no otherwife known unto him, but by his malici¬ 
ous imagination) made him confcfs and acknowledge 
God’s juft judgment againft himlelf. 

The tribes of Juda and Simeon did alfo matter 
and poftefs, during this Inter-regnum (or, as fome 
think, before the death of JoJhua) the cities of A- 
zotus, Askalon, Ekron, and Jerufalem, which they 
burnt, and the Jebufites afterwards re-edified. They 
took alfo the cities of Hebron, Debit-, or Kiriath- 
fepher, and Zephath, afterwards llorma. And al- 
tho’ it be not fet down in exprefs words, that any 
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one perfon commanded in chief over the people, as 
Mofes and JoJbua did; yet it feemeth that Caleb 
was of greateft authority amongft them, and that 
he with the advice of Pbinees directed and ordered 
their wars. For if any think that they proceeded 
without a chief, the good fuccefs which followed 
their undertakings witneffeth the contrary. And it 
was Caleb, even while JoJhua governed, as appears 
Jojh. x. 39. that propounded the attempt of Debir , 
to the reft of the captains •, for the performance of 
which enterprize, he promifed his daughter Acba- 
fab: which he performed to Othoniel his younger 
brother after the conqueft : whofe behaviour in that 
fervice was fuch, as (next unto the ordinance of 
God) it gave him the greateft reputation among 
them, and it may be efteemed the fecond caufe of 
his preferment and eleftion for their firft Judge foon 
after. But while thofe ot Juda made war with their 
borderers, from whom they only recovered the 
mountainous countries (for they could not drive 
out the inhabitants of the vallies, * btcaufe they bad 
chariots of iron.) The reft of the tribes fought all'o 
to enlarge and eftablifh their own territories ; in 
which war they laboured with variable fuccefs *, for 
as the houfe of Jofepb recovered b Bethel or Luz, 
from die Hittites, fo did the Amor it es recover from 
Dan all the plain countries •, and forc’d them to 
fave themfelves in the mountains. And now the 
Ifraelites unmindful of God’s benefits, and how of¬ 
ten he had miraculoufly afore-dme defended them, 
and made them victorious over their enemies (the 
ciders being alfo confumeJ, who better advifed 
them in the Intcr-regnum) did not only join them- 
felves in marriage with the heathen nations; but 
(that which was more deteftable) they ferved the 
idols of Baal, and AJlcroth, with other the dead 
gods of the Canaanites and Amorites. And there¬ 
fore did the Lord Gcd whom they had provoked 
with their idolatry, deliver them into the hands of 
the Aramites of Mefopotamia \ whom Chujhan Ri - 
Jbathaim at that time commanded. But after they 
had felt the fmart of God’s difpleafure againft them 
8 years, it pleafed him to have companion on his 
people, and to raife up c Othoniel to be their judge 
and leader; who by God afiiftcd, delivered his 
brethren from opprefiion, and inforc’d the Aramites 
to return into their own defarts, and into Mefopo¬ 
tamia adjoining ; after which the Ifraelites had 
peace 40 years, during all the time of Othoniel' s 
government. This Othoniel is thought by Tojia- 
tus to have been the younger brother of Caleb, for 
as much as in the book of Judges he is twice called 
Othoniel the fon of Cenaz , Caleb's younger brother. 
Others do rather interpret thofe words ( Caleb's 
younger brother) as if they fignified die meaneft of 
his kindred. ' Indeed it is not likely, that Caleb's 
daughter fhould marry with her own uncle ; yet it 
follows not therefore, that Othoniel fhould have 
been the meaneft of the kindred. Wherefore we 
may better think, that he was the nephew of Caleb 
(as fome learned men expound it) and as the very 
words of feripture feem to inforce. For Caleb was 
the fon of Jephunneth , and Othoniel the fon of Ce¬ 
naz :, Caleb's younger brother \ that is, he was not 
brother to Caleb , but his younger brother’s fon •, 
to whom it was not only lawful, but commenda¬ 
ble, to marry with his coufin german Caleb's daugh¬ 
ter. 

How long it was from the death of JoJhua , to 
the government of Othoniel , it cannot be found ; 
but it feems to have been no fiiort time : for many 
wars were made in that fpace againft the peo¬ 
ple of the land. Laid] was then taken (as is thought) 
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by the Danites ; and the beft writers are of opini¬ 
on, that between the times of JoJbua and Othoniel, 
that civil war broke out between the Benjamites 
and the reft of Ifrael , for the forcing to death of 
the Levite's wife. For it is written, that in thofe 
days there was no king in Ifrael , but every man 
did that which was good in his own eyes. And 
as d Juda led the people againft the Canaanites , du¬ 
ring the Inter-regnum, fo was he commanded to do 
againft Benjamin, even by the Lord God, whole 
direction they craved, as wanting a judge to ap¬ 
point what fhould be done, which fheweth it to 
have been when JoJhua was dead, and before the 
government of Othoniel * efpecially, confidering, 
that all other times wherein they wanted governours, 
were fpent under fuch opprefiion of ftrangers, as 
would have given them no leave to have attended 
fuch a civil war •, if their power liad been as great, 
as it was in the managing of this aCtion, wherein 
they fo weakned the body of their eftate, by effu- 
fion of blood, that in many ages they could not 
bring into the field fuch numbers, as formerly 
they had muftered againft their bordering, ene¬ 
mies.' 

♦ 

Sect. II. 

Of the memorable things of this age , of other nations ; 
and of the difficulty in the computation of times . 

T Here lived in this age of Othoniel , Pandion , or 
Pandareus , according to Homer , the 5th 
king of Athens •> who began to rule in the 20th. 
year of Othoniel , and governed 40 years. He was 
father to Eriflbeus: his daughters were Progue and : 
Philomela , fo greatly mentioned in fables. 

Cadmus alfo about this time obtained Thebes ; of: 
whofe daughter Semcle was bom, Dionyfius or Li¬ 
ber Pater j under whom Linus the tnufician lived.. 
In his time alfo the cities of Melus , Paphus , and 
Tbarfus were built. 

Ida and Daflylus fiourifhed in this age, who- 
are faid to have found out the ufe of iron: but Ge- 
nefts hath taught us the contrary, and that e Tubal- 
Cain wrought cunningly both in iron and brafs. 
Not long after this time, Amphion and Zethus go¬ 
verned Thebes i whom divers chronologers find in 
Ehud's time. But St. Augu/line making a repetition, 
of thefe fables, which were dcviicd among the 
Grecians , and other nations, during the govern¬ 
ment of the judges, begins with Tnptultwus,oi whofe 
parentage there is as little agreement. Vives , upon 
the 13th chapter of St. Augnfiine de Csvitate Dei , 
and the 18th book, hath gathered all die opinions 
of this man’s progeny, where he that ddires his 
pedigree may find it. Ladantius and Eufebius 
make him native of Attica, and the fon of Eleufrn 
king of Eleufina : which Eleufius , by careful in- 
duftry, had fed the people of that territory, in the 
time of a great famine. This, when upon the like 
occafion Triptolemus could not perform, fearing the 
fury of the people, he fled thence by fea in a kind 
of galley or long boat, which carried in her prow 
an engraven or carved ferpent; who becaule he 
made exceeding great fpeed to return, and to relieve 
his people with corn, from fome neighbour nation v 
it was feigned by the poets, that his coach was car¬ 
ried by ferpents through the air. 

Whether the times of thefe kings, w'hich lived 
together with Othoniel , and alter him with the 
reft of the judges, and kings of Jfrael and Juda, 
be precifely fet down, I cannot avow ; for the chro¬ 
nologers, both of the former and latter times, dif¬ 
fer in many particulars j to examine all which, 
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teould require the whole time of a long life ; and 
therefore I defire to be excufed, if in thefe compa- 
rifons I err with others of better judgment. For 
whether Eufebius, and all that follow him, or his 
oppofites (who made themfelves fo converfant with 
thefe ancient kings, and with the very year when 
they began to rule) have hit the mark of time, of 
all other the fartheft off, and moft defaced, I can¬ 
not but greatly doubt. Firft, becaufe the authors 
themfelves, from whom the ancicnteft chronologers 
have borrowed light, had nothing for the warrant 
Of their own works, but conjecture : fecondly, be¬ 
caufe their own difagrcement and contention in 
thofe elder days, with that of our own age among 
the labourers in times, is fuch, a9 no man among 
them hath yet fo edified any man’s understanding, 
lave his own, but that he is greatly diftraCted, after 
what pattern to ereCt his buildings. 

This dilagreement is found not only in the reigns of 
heathen kings and princes ; but even in the compu¬ 
tation of thofe times, which the indifputable autho¬ 
rity of holy fcripture hath fummed up, as in that of 
Abraham's birth; and after in the times of the 
judges, and the oppreflions of Ifrael, in the times 
from the egreflion, to the building of Solomon's tem¬ 
ple, in the Per fan empire, the 70 weeks; and in 
what not ? Wherefoever the account of times may 
fuffer examination, the arguments are oppofite, and 
contentions are fuch, as for ought that I fee, men 
have fought by fo many ways to uncover the fun, 
that the days thereby are made more dark, and the 
clouds more condens’d than before: I can therefore 
give no other warrant, than other men have done 
in thefe computations ; and therefore that fuch and 
fuch kings and kingdoms took beginning in this 
or that year, I avow it no otherwife, than as a bor¬ 
rowed knowledge, or at leaft a private opinion; 
which I fubmit to better judgments. Nam in prifeis 
rebus veritas non ad unguent queer enda , In ancient 
things we are not to require an exaCt narration of 
the truth, lays Diodort. 

Sect. III. 

Of Ehud*; time, and of Proferpina, Orithya, Tere- 
us, Tantalus, Tityus, Admetus, and others that 
lived about thefe times. 

A Fter the death of Othoniel , when Ifrael fell 
X\ back to their former idolatry, God incou- 
raged Moab to invade and fupprefs them ; to per¬ 
form which, he joined the forces of Ammon, and A- 
malek unto his own, and fo (as all kind of mifery 
readily findeth out thofe whom God hath abandon¬ 
ed, or for a time withdrawn his help from, thereby 
to make them feel the difference between his 
grace and his difpleafure) thefe heathen neigh¬ 
bouring nations, had an eafy conqueft over Jf- 
rael ; whom God himfelf expofed to thofe pe¬ 
rils ; within which they were fo fpcedily folded 
U P- In this miferable eftate they continued full 
eighteen yean, under Eglon king of the Moabites , 
and his confederates. Yet as the mercies of God 
arc infinite, he turned not his ears from their 
crying repentance ; but raifed up Ebud the fon of 
Gera to deliver them ; by which weak man, tho* 
maimed in his right-hand, yet confident in the 
juftnefs of his quarrel, and fearing that the If- 
raelites were too few in numbers, to contend with 
the head of thofe valiant nations ; he refblved 
to attempt upon the perfon of Eglon , whom if 
he could but extinguilh, he allured himfelf of 
the following viftory $ especially giving his nati¬ 
on no time to re-eftablilh their government, or to 
choofe a king to command, and direft them in 
the wan. According to wlxich refolution, Ehud 
No. 15. 


went on as aft ambaflador to Eglon , loadcn with 
prefents from the Ifraelites, as to appeafe him, and 
obtaining private accels upon the pretence of fomc 
fecret to be revealed; he pierced his body with a 
poniard, made on purpofe, with a double edge; 
and fhutting the doors of his clofet upon hi'm, es¬ 
caped. 

It may feem that being confident of his good fuc- 
cefs, he had prepared the ftrength of Ifrael in rea- 
dinefs. For fuddenly after his return, he did re- 
pafs Jordan, and invading the territory of Moab{ 
overthrew their army confifting of 10000 able and 
ftrong men i whereof not any one efcaped. Af¬ 
ter which vi&ory, and that Samgar his fucccffor 
had miraculoafiy (lain 600 Philiftines with an ox 
goad ; the land and people of Ifrael lived in peace, 
unto the end of 80 years, from the death of 0- 
thoniel ; which term expired in the world’s year 
2691. 

In the days of Ehud, Naomi with Elimelech her 
husband, and with her two fons, travelled into A/c- 
ab ; and fo the ftory of Ruth is to be referred to 
this time. About the beginning of the 80 years 
which are given to Ehud, it was that Onus king 
ofth tMolojftans, otherwife Pluto, ftole Proferpina, 
as fhe walked to gather flowers in the fields of Hip- 
ponium in Sicilia ; or (according to Paufanias in 
Att.) by the river Cepbifus, which el fc where he 
calleth Cbemcr, if he mean not two diftinCt rivers. 
This Health being made known to Pyritbous , with 
whom Hercules and Tbefeus joined themfelves, they 
agreed together to recover her ; but Pluto or Or- 
cus (whom others call Aidonius) had, as they fay, 
a very huge dog, which faftned on Pyritbous , and 
tore him in pieces, and had alfo worried ‘Thefeus, 
but that Hercules fpeedily refeued him ; ana by 
ftrength took and maftered the dog Cerberus ; where¬ 
of grew the fable of Hercules's delivering of Tbt- 
feus out of hell. But Zezcs, as I take it, hath 
written this ftory, fomewhat more according to 
the truth. For Tbefeus and Pyritbous, faith he, at¬ 
tempted to ftcal Proferpina daughter to Aidonius , 
king of the Moloffans , who had Ceres to wile, the 
mother of Proferpina. Proferpina being a general 
name alfo for all fair women. This purpofe of 
theirs being known to Aidonius, Tbefeus and Pyri¬ 
tbous were both taken; and becaufc Pyritbous was 
the principal in this confpiracy, and Tbefeus Aram si 
on by a kind of afteCtion or inforcemcnt, the ons 
was given for food to Aidonius's great dog Cerbe¬ 
rus, the other held prifoner ; till Hercules by the 
inftigation of Euriflbcus delivered him by a ftrong 
hand. The Moloffi which Stepioanus writes with a 
fingle (S) were a people of Epirus, inhabiting near 
the mountains of Pindus ; of which mountains, 
Oeta is one of the moft famous, where Hercules 
burnt himfelf. The river of Acheron (which the 
poets deferibe to be in hell) rifeth out of the fame 
hills. There is another nation of the Moloffi in TheJ- 
faly i but thefe are neighbours to the Cafiopxi, faith 
Plutarch in his Greek queftions. 

The rape of Orithya the daughter of Enblheus, 
king of Athens, taken away by Boreas of Thrace, 
is referred to the time of Ebud. The poets af- 
cribe this rape to the north-wind, bccaule Thrace 
is fituate north from Athens. In his time alio 
Tereus ravifhed Philomela, of which the fable was 
deviled of her converfion into a nightingale. For 
Tereus having married her filter Progue, conduct¬ 
ing Philomela from Athens to fee her filter, iorc’d 
her in the paflage, and withal cut out her tongue 
that Ihe might not complain ; perfuading Piog/ie' 9 
wife, that Philomela died in the mid- way; all 
which her brother-in-law’s nicrcilefs behaviour to¬ 
wards her, Philomela exprds’d by her needle up- 
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©n cloth, and Sent it to Progne. In revenge where¬ 
of Progne caufed her only fon Itys to be cut in pie¬ 
ces, and fet before Tereus her husband, fo drefs’d as it 
appear’d to be fome other ordinary food ; of which 
\vhen he had eaten his fill, fhe caufed his head, 
hands, and feet, to be prefented unto him •, and 
then fled away with fuch fpeed towards Athens., 
where her father Pandion yet lived, as the poets 
feigned, that fhe was turned into a fwallow. The 
place where it was performed, Strabo finds to be 
Daulis in Pbocis ; and the tomb of Tereus, • Pau- 
fanias hath built near the rocks Mergi, in the ter¬ 
ritory of Athens. By which, as alfo by the name 
Daulis, where thefe things are fuppofed to have 
been done (whence alfo Philomela is called Daulias 
ales) it appears that it is true, which Thucydides 
notes by way of digrdfion in his h Peloponnefan war, 
that this Tereus was not king in that which is now 
called Thracia , or in Odryfe (as the poets call him 
Odryftus ) but that Phocis, a country in Greece not 
far from Attica , a city whereof is called Daulia, 
was in Pandion's, time inhabited by Thracians ; of 
which this Tereus was king: whence Pa.dion, to 
have amity with his neighbours, made him his fon- 
in-law i as it is good to believe, faith Thucydides, 
that Pandion king of Athens made that alliance 
with a neighbour king from whom he might have 
fuccour, rather than with any Tereus , that fhould 
have held the kingdom of Odryfe , which was great¬ 
ly diftant from thence. The occafion that the 
poets chofe a fwallow for Progne to be turned in¬ 
to, may feem to have been, partly becaufe, as Pau- 
fanias fays, Daulide nec nidif cant, dec habitant in 
tota circum regione birundines ; As if a fwallow 
remembring the wrong that was there done to her, 
and her fifter, did for ever after hate that place. 

Near this time Melampus (who is faid to have 
underftood the voices of birds and beafts) flou- 
rifhed, being alfo efteemed for an excellent phy- 
fician. He reftored to their former health the 
daughters of c Prcetus king of the Argives, who (as 
the poets pleafe) were made mad by Juno ; and 
thinking themfelves to be kine, fled into the 
woods, fearing to be constrained to the plough; 
for in thofe countries, where the ground was light, 
they did ufe often to plough with kine. 

In the 47th year of Ehud, Tros began to reign 
in Dardania, and gave it his own name -, about 
which time Phemone, the chief prieft of d Apollo in 
Delpbos, devifed the heroical verfe. 

Of the fame date was Tantalus, king of Lydia ; 
whom Eufebius makes king of Phrygia •, and alfo 
of that part of which the people were anciently 
Mtones. Of Tantalus •wtss devifed the fable, that 
fome poets have applied to the pafiion of love, 
and fome to the covetous that dare not enjoy his 
riches. e Eufebius calls this Tantalus the fon of Ju¬ 
piter, by the nymph Pleta ■, Diaconus and Didy- 
mus in Zezes, give him another mother. He was 
faid to be the fon of Jupiter, as fome will have 
it becaufe he had that planet in his afeendent, 
betokening wifdom and riches. It is faid that when 
he made a feaft to the gods, having nothing more 
precious, he caufed his own fon to be flain and 
drefs’d for the banquet •, of whom Ceres eat part of 
one of the flioulders ; whereby was Signified, that 
thofe men which feck after divine knowledge, pre¬ 
fer nothing on earth before it •, no not the care of 
their own children, of all elfe the mod deareft. 

And where it was devifed, that he had always wa¬ 
ter and fruit offered to his lips, and yet Suffered the 
torment of hunger and third, it was meant there¬ 
by, that tho* he abounded (by reafon of his riches) 

a Lib. 9. Pau. in Att. *> Thuc. 1 . 2. « Pauf. 1 . 1. Homer. OdyiT. 11. 

bift. 10. Chil. 5. * Greg. nOrat. dc rc&a ratione dif. dcDco. 2 Cor. 12. 


in all delicacy of the world, yet his mind being 
otherwife, and to higher defires tranfported, he 
enjoy’d no pleafure at all by the reft. Of whom 
Ovid: 

Quarit aquas in aquis, & poma fugacia captat 
Tantalus, hoc illi garrula lingua dedit. 

Here Tantalus in water Seeks 
for water, and doth mifs. 

The fleeting fruit he catcheth at, 
his long tongue brought him this. 

This punifhment, they fay, was inflidled upon 
him, for that he difeovered the fecrets of the gods: 
that is, becaufe he taught wifdom and virtue to mor¬ 
tal men •, which ftory Cornelius Gallus hath ele¬ 
gantly exprefs’d in verfe. Others expound this fa¬ 
ble otherwife, and fay, that Tantalus , tho’ he ex¬ 
celled in riches, yet being thirfty of more abun¬ 
dance, was never Satisfied. Of whom Horace againft 
covetoufnefs; 

T antalus a labiis fit sens fugientia captat 

Flumina. Quid rides ? mutato nomine de te 

Fabula narratur. 

The thirfting Tantalus doth catch 
at ftreams that from him flee. 

Why laughed thou? the name but chang’d, 
the tale is told of thee. 

Others conceive, where it is feigned of Tantalus, 
that he gave the Nefiar and Ambrofia of the gods 
to vain and unworthy men, that he was therefore by 
them in that fort punilhed. Of which Natalis out 
of Pindarus. 

Immortalitatem quod furatus , 

Cottaniis convivis 
* Ncdlar Ambrofiamque dedit. 

Becaufe that dealing immortality. 

He did both Neflar and Ambrofia give 

To guefts of his own age to make them live. 

Whereby it was meant, that the fecrets of divw 
nity, ought not to be imparted to the unpure Vul¬ 
gar. For as the clcaneft meats in a foul ftomach, 
are therein corrupted •, fo the mod high and re- 
ferved myfteries are often perverted, by an unclean 
and defiled mind. 

To you it is given (faith Chrift in St. Mark. iv. 11.) 
to know the myfery of the kingdom of God, but un¬ 
to them that are without all things be done in para¬ 
bles. So is it faid of him in Mark iv. 34. that he 
expounded all things to his difciples apart. And 
therefore doth Gregory Nazianzen infer upon a place 
of St. Paul •, * Quod ft Paulo Itcuiffet effari ea, quo¬ 
rum ipfi cogmtionem caelum tertium & ufque ad illud 
progreffio Juppeditavit, fortaffe de Deo nobis aliquid 
amplius conjlaret If Paul might have uttered the 
things, the knowledge whereof the third heavens, 
and his going thither, did bring unto him, perad- 
venture we might know Somewhat more of God. 

Pythagoras, faith Reuclir., tiiought it not the 
part of a wife man, Afwo l)ram exponere, out my- 
fleria, qua it a reciperet, ut fits tub am. If fmemgra- 
culus, & unguenta fearabaus ; quare filentv m mdix- 
it difeipulis , nc vttlgo die. incrum arcana palefactrent, 
quee meditando facilius, quam loquendo apprehendan- 
tur ; To fet an afs to a harp, or to learn myfteries, 
which he would handle as a fwine doth a trumpet, 
or a jay a vial, or fcarabees and unclean flies Sove¬ 
reign ointment: wherefore he commanded lilence 
to his difciples, that they Ihould not difclofe divine 
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myfteries to the corrimon fort, which are eafler learnt 
by meditation,than by babling. And therefore did the 
Egyptians communicate their myfteries among their 
priefts in certain hieroglyphick letters,- to the end 
that their fecrets might be hidden from the vulgar i 
and that they might beftow the more time in the 
contemplation of their covered meanings. 

But to proceed with the cotemporaries of Aod., or 
Ebud, with him it is alfo faid, that Tityus lived 
whom Apollo flew, becaufe he fought to force his 
mother Latona. Euphorion hath it thus, that Ttty- 
us was the fon of Elara, the daughter of Orcbo- 
menus ; which Elara being beloved of Jupiter, to 
avoid Juno's revenge, he hid Elara in the earth, 
where flie was delivered of Tityus ; whole mother 
dying, and himfelf therein nourilhed, he was there¬ 
fore called the fon of the earth. Paufanias fpeak- 
ing of the grave of this giant, affirms that his body 
occupied the third part of a furlong. But Tibullus 
hath a louder lie of his ftature out of Homer. 


• Porreftufque novem Tityus per jugera terror, 
Afliduas airo vifcere pafcit aves. 

Nine furlongs ftretch’d lies Tityus , 
who for his wicked deeds 

The hungry birds with his 
renewing liver daily feeds. 

This Strabo doth thus expound that Apollo 
killing this cruel and wicked tyrant of Panopea , a 
city in Pbocis , it was feigned by the poets to the 
terror of others, that he was ftill eaten in hell by 
birds, and yet ftill lived, and had his flefh re¬ 
newed. 

Admetus king of Thejfaly lived alfo in this age, 
whom,it is faid, that Apollo firft fervedasa herdfman, 
and afterwards for his excellent wit was by him ad¬ 
vanced •, but having flain Hy acini bus , he crofs’d the 
Hellefpont , and fled into Phrygia \ where, together 
with Neptune , he was entertained by Laomedon, and 
got his bread by working in brick, for building of 
the walls of Troy , not by making the bricks leap 
into their places by playing on his harp •, according 
to him in Ovid which faith: 


Ilion afpicies, frmataque turribus aids, 
Moenia Apollineae Jlrutta Canon lyr*. 

Strong Ilion thou fhalt fee 
with walls and towers high. 

Built with the harp of wife 
Apollo's harmony. 


Thus the poets ; but others, that he laboured 
with his hands, as hired in this work. And that 
he alfo laboured at the building of the Labyrinth 
in Greece, all the Megarians witnefs, faith b Pau- 
fanias. 

In thefe days alfo of Ebud, or (as fome find it) 
in the days of Deborah, lived Per feus the fon of Ju¬ 
piter and Danae, by whofe foldiers (as they failed 
out of Peloponnefus to feek their adventure on 
Africa fide) Medufa the daughter and fucceflor of 
Ehorcus, being weakly accompanied as fhe hunted 
-near the lake 4 Triton, was furpriz’d and flain ; 
whofe beauty when Perfeus beheld, he caufed her 
head to be imbalmed, and carried into Greece : the 
beauty whereof was fuch, and fo much admired, 
and the beholders fo aftonifhed which beheld it, 
as thereof grew the fiction, that all that looked on 
Medufa’s head, were turned into ftones. 

Cecrops, the fecond of that name, and 7th 
king of Athens, and Acrifius the 13th, or after d Eu- 
febius the 14th king of the Argivts, began alfo their 
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feigns, as it is faid, in the time of this judge i Of 
which the firft ruled 4<J years,- and the fecond, 3 i 
years. Alfo Belleropbon lived ,in this age, being 
the fon of Glaucus, the fon of Sifypbus ; who in¬ 
deed by Anita or Sthenobia the wile of Pnetus of 
the Arrives, to accompany her, but refufing it, fhe 
acculecf him to her husband that he offered to force 
her : whereupon Pnetus fern Belleropbon into Lycia, 
about fome affairs of weight, between him and his 
fon-in-law Jobates \ giving fecret order to Jobates 
to difpatch him ; but Jobates thinking it dilhonour- 
able to lay violent hands on him, employed him 
againft Chymtra, a monfter, vomiting or breathing 
fire. Now the gods (as the report is) pitying his 
innocency, lent him tire wing’d horle Pcga/usi 
fprung up of the blood of Medufa, formerly flain 
by the foldiers of Perfeus in African to tranfport i 
a horfe that none other could mailer or bridle but 
Minerva ; upon which beaft Belleropbon overcame 
Cbymara, and performed the other fervices given 
him in charge ; which done, as he returned to¬ 
ward Lycia, the Lycians lay in ambulh to have flain 
him ; but being victorious alfo over all thole, he 
arrived to Jobates in fafety ; whom Jobates tor his 
eminent virtues honoured, firft, with one of his 
daughters, and afterward with his kingdom s after 
which he grew fo infolent, as he attempted to fly 
up to heaven upon his Pegafus ; whofe pride Jupi¬ 
ter difdaining, caufed one of his flinging flies fo to 
vex Pegafus, as he call off Belleropbon from his 
back, into the valley of Cilicia, where he died 
blind, of which burthen Pegafus being difeharged 
(as the fable goeth) flew back to heaven and being 
fed in Jupiter's own liable, Aurora begg’d him of 
Jupiter to ride on before the fun. This tale is di- 
verfly expounded, as firft by fome. That it pleafeth 
God to relieve men in their innocent, and unde¬ 
fended adverfity, and to call down thofe which are 
too high-minded : according to that which is faid 
of Belleropbon ; that when he was expofed to ex- 
tream hazard, or rather certain death, he found 
both deliverance and honour •, but waxing over-proud 
and prefumptuous in his glorious fortunes, he was 
again thrown down into the extremity of forrow 
and ever-during mifery. Secondly, By others, That 
under the name of e Cbimara, was meant a cruel pi¬ 
rate of the Lycians, whofe Ihip had in her prow a 
lion, a goat in the mid-fhip, and a dragon in the 
Hern, of which three beafts this monfter Cbynnera 
was laid to be compounded, whom Belleropbon pur- 
fued with a kind of galley of fuch fwiftnefs, that 
it was called the flying horfe to whom the inven¬ 
tion of fails (the wings of a Ihip) are alfo attribut¬ 
ed. Many other expofitions are made of this tale by 
other authors •, but it is not unlikely, that Cbymera 
was the name of a Ihip, for fo > Virgil calleth one 
of the greateft fhips of Alneas. 

Ion allb, from whom the Athenians (being igno¬ 
rant of the antiquity of their parent Javan) de¬ 
rive their name from lories , is faid to have been 
about Ebud' s time: t.Homer calls them laones, which 
hath a near refemblance to the word Javan. Per¬ 
haps it might be fo,that Ion himfelf took name from 
Javan ; it being a cuftom obfervable in the hillo- 
ries of all times, to revive the ancient name of a 
forefather, in fome of the prinipal of his iflue. 

The invafionof India by Liber Pater, isbylbme 
reported as done in this age: But S:. Augufline makes 
him far more ancient j placing him between the 
coming out of Egypt, and the death of JoJbua. 

About the end of the 80 years, aferibed to Ebud, 
and Samgar, Pelops flourilhed : who gave name to 
Peloponnefus in Greece , now called Morea. 


•Horn. Odyf. 11. k Pauf. in Att. * Triton a lake of Africa, ’which Pliny calleth Pallantias. Didym. in pereg. hirt. d Eu- 
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Sect. IV. 

Of Debdrah, and her cotemporaries. 

r A F T E R Ifraei had lived in peace and plen- 
j/"\_ ty to the end of diefe 80 years, they again be¬ 
gan to forget the Giver of all goodnefs, and many 
of thofe being worn out, which were witnefles of 
die former mifery, and of God’s deliverance by 
Ebud, and after him by Samgar, the reft began to 
return to their former negledt of God’s command¬ 
ments. For as plenty and peace are the parents of 
idle fccurity; fo is fecurity as fruitful in begetting 
and bringing forth both danger and fubverfion ; of 
which all eftates in the world have tailed by inter¬ 
change of times. Therefore, when their fins were 
again ripe for punifhment, jabin king of Hazor , 
after the death of Ebud, invaded the territory of 
Ifraei, and having in his felvice 900 iron chariots, 
befides the reft of his forces, he held them in fub- 
je&ion twenty years, till it pleafed God to raife up 
Deborah } the prophetefs, who encouraged Barac to 
levy a force out of Nepbtbalim , and Zabulon, to 
encounter the Canaanites. That the men of Nepb¬ 
tbalim were more forward than the reft in this ac¬ 
tion, it may feem to have proceeded, partly from 
the authority that Barac had among them, being of 
the fame tribe ; and partly from their feeling 
of the common grievances, which in them was 
more fenfible, than in others, becaufe Hazor 
and Harofeth the chief holds of Jabin, were in 
Nepbtbalim. So in the days of Jepbtba, the 
Gileadites took the greateft care, becaufe the Am¬ 
monites, with whom the war was, prefs’d moll upon 
them, as being their borderers. Now as it pleafed 
God by the left hand of Ebud to deliver Ifraei 
from the Moabites ; and by the counfd and cou¬ 
rage of a woman, to free them from the yoke of 
Canaan, and to kill the valiant Sifera by Jael the 
Kenite’s Wife: fo was it his will at other times, to 
work the like great things by the weakeft means. 
For the mighty AJfyrian Nabucbodonofor , who was 
a king of kings, and refiftlefs, he overthrew by 
his own imaginations the caufers of his brutifh me¬ 
lancholy i and changed his matchlefs pride into 
the bafe humility of a beafl. And to prove that 
he is the Lord of all power, he fometimes punifh- 
eth by invifible ftrength, as when he flaughtered 
the army of Sennacherib by his angel j or as he 
did the Egyptians in Mofes' s time: fometimes by 
dead bodies, as when he drowned Pharaoh by the 
waves of the fea, and the Canaanites by hail-ftones 
in the time of Jofhua : fometimes by the miniftry 
of men, as when he overthrew the four kings of 
the eaft, Cbedorlaomer and his companions, by the 
houfhold fervants of Abraham. He caufed the 
Moabites and Ammonites to fet upon their own con¬ 
federates the army of the Edomites i and having 
flain them to kill one another in the fight of *Jeho- 
faphat •, and of the like to thefe a volume of ex¬ 
amples may be gathered. And to this effeft did 
Deborah the prophetefs fpeak unto Barac in thefe 
words : b But this journey that thou takeft, fball 
not be for thine honour, for the Lord Jball fell Sife¬ 
ra into the hand of a woman. In which vidory all 
the ftrength of the Canaanite Jabin fell to the 
ground, even to the Jaft man: in the end of which 
war, it feemeth that Jabin himfelf alfo perifhed, 
as appeareth by Judges iv. 24. 

After all which Deborah giveth thanks to God, 
and after the acknowledgment of all his powerful- 
nefs, and great mercies, fhe fheweth the weak eftate 
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whereunto Ifraei was brought for dieir idolatry by 
the Canaanites, and other bordering nations in thele 
words: c IVas there a jbield or J'pear fern among 
forty tboufand in Ifraei ? She alfo fheweth how the 
Ifraelites were fevered and amazed, fome of them 
confined over Jordan, and durft not join themfelves 
to the reft •, as thofe of Reuben in Gilead \ that 
the Ajberites kept the fea-coaft, and forfook their 
habitations towards the land 1 and the children of 
Dan who neighboured the fea, crept into their fhips 
for fafety, fhewing thereby that all were diiperied, 
and all in effcdl loft. She then curfcth the inhabi¬ 
tants of Meroz, who dwelling near the place of the 
battle (belike fearing the fuccefs) came not out to 
affift Ifraei, and then blefieth Jael the wife of He- 
ber the Kenite, who nailed Sifera in her tent •, fhew¬ 
ing the ancient affedlion of that race to the Ifrae¬ 
lites. For tho’ the family of Heber were en¬ 
forc’d in that miferable rime of fubjedtion, to 
hold correfpondence with Jabin the Canaanite ; 
yet when occafion offered them means, they 
witneffed their love and faith to their ancient 
friends. Laftly, She derideth the mother of Si¬ 
fera, who promifed her fon the vi&ory in her own 
hopes •, and fancied to herfelf, and deferibed the 
fpoils both of garments and maidens by him got¬ 
ten. For conclufion, fhe diredleth her praifes and 
thanks to God only victorious. 

From the beginning of j^Ws oppreffion, to the 
end of that peace which Deborah and Barak pur- 
chafed unto Ifraei, there pafled 40 years. In which 
time the kingdom of Argos, which had continued 
544 years was tranflated to Mycxnx. The tranf- 
lation of this kingdom, Fives, out of Paufanias , 
writeth to this effedl: After Danaus, Lynceus fuc- 
ceeded in Argos, after whom the children of Abas 
the fon of Lynceus divided the kingdom *, ol which 
Acrifius, being eldeft, held Argos : • Prxtus 
his brother polfefs’d Epbyra or Cotintb, and Tyrin- 
tbos, and other cities, with all the territory to¬ 
wards the fea, there being many monuments in 
Tynntbos which wicnefs Preetus’* poffeffion, faith 
fi Paufanias . 

Now Acrifius was foretold by an oracle, that he 
fhould be flain by the fon of his daughter Danae •» 
whereupon he caufed her to be incloicd in a tower, 
to the end that no man might accompany her. 
But the lady being exceeding fair, it is feigned that 
Jupiter turned himfelf into a golden fhower, which 
foiling into her lap, begat her with child: the 
meaning whereof was, that fome king’s fon, or 0- 
ther worthy man, corrupted her keepers with gold, 
and enjoyed her, of whom Per feus was born •, who, 
when he grew to man's eftate, either by chance 
(faith Ctefias) or in fhewing his grandfather the in¬ 
vention of the Difcns, or leaden ball, flew him un¬ 
willingly. After this, Perfeus, to avoid the infamy 
of parricide in Argos, changed kingdoms with his 
uncle Pratus ; and built Mycxnx. This imprifon- 
ment of Danae Sophocles reporteth otherwife; and 
foys, that fhe was enclofed in a brazen vault, under 
the king’s hall, with her nurfe and keepers. Upon 
this dole cuftody Horace hath this witty obferva- 
rion. 

Inclufam Danaen, turris ahenea, 

Rtbuftxque fores , & vigilum Cantim 
Trifles excubix, munierant fatis 

Nefturnis ab adulteris : 

Si non Acrifium virginis abditx 
Cuflodem pavidum Jupiter & Venus 
Rif Jfent, fore enim tutum iter patent, 

Co truer fo tn pntium Deo. 

* Paufan. in Coriathiacis. 
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Aurum per medios ire Satellites, 

£/ perrumpere amat faxa , potentius 
Iltu fulmineo. 

The brazen towers with doors clofe bar’d, 

And watchful bandogs frightful guard. 

Kept fafe the maidenhead 
Of Danae from fecret love i 
Till fmiling Venus, and wife Jove 

Beguil’d her father’s dread. 
Forchang*d into a golden fhower. 

The God into her lap did pour 

Himfelf, and took his pleafure. 
Thro* guards and ftony walls to break. 

The thunder-bolt is far more weak. 

Than is a golden treafure. 

The fir ft kings of the Argivcs were theft: 

Inacbus the firft king, who began to reign in 
the firft year of Jacob , and die fixty-firft of Ifaac ; 
from which time, to the end of Stbenelus, Caftor 
mif-reckoneth 400 years. Tliis kingdom before 
the tranflation, Eufebius accounteth to have flood 
544 years, others but at 417. lo was the daugh¬ 
ter of this Inacbus , whom the Egyptians called Jfis. 

PHORONEUS, 

APIS, 

ARGUS, 

PIRASUS , 

PHORBAS, 

7 RIO PAS, 

C ROTO PUS, 

STHEN ELUS, 

D ANAUS, 

LTNCEU S. 

ABAS , 

ACRtSIUS , 

P E LOPS. 

After the tranflation to Myceenx, Mar. Scotus 
finds thefe kings; 

PERSEUS, 

STHENELUS, 

E U RISt HE US. 

Atreus -^The fons Pelops by Htppodamia ; 
and KAtreus by Europe had Agamemnon and 
fbyeftes , y Menelaus. 

AGAMEMNON,, 
yEGTStHUS , 

tIS AME NUS, 

P ENtHIL US, and 
COME t E S. 

Of thefe kings Mercator and Bunting leave out the 
two firft, and the laft •, beginning with Euriftbeus y 
and ending with Penthilus. In tifamenus*s time 
the Heraclida returned into Peloponnefus, of which 
hereafter. 

The cotemporaries of Barac and Debora, were 
Midas, who reigned in Phrygia •, and Ilus, who 
built Ilium y with others mentioned in our chro¬ 
nological table, as cotemporaries with Debora. 

Sect. V. 

Of Gideon, and of Daedalus, Sphinx, Minos, and 
others that lived in this age. 

D E BOR A and Barac being dead y the Mi- 
dianitts affifted by the Amalekites infefted If- 
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tael. For when under a judge, who liad held them 
in the fear of the Lord, they had injoyed any quiet 
or profjierity ■, the judge was no foouer dead, than 
they turned to their former impious idolatry. There¬ 
fore now the neighbouring nations did fo mafter them 
in a fhort time (die hand of God being with-held 
from their defence) as to five thenifelvcs, they a crept 
into caves of the mountains, and other the like pla¬ 
ces of hardeft accefs: their enemies poflefling all the 
plains and fruitful vallies •, and in harvelt time by 
themfelves, and the multitude of their cattle, de- 
ftroying all that grew up, covering the fields its 
thick as grafhoppers *, which fervitude lafted feven 
•years. 

Then the Lord by his angel ftirred up b Gideon 
the fon of Joafb, afterwards called Jerttbaal ; whofe 
fear and unwillingnels, and how It pleafed God to 
hearten him in his enterprize, it is both largely 
and precifely fet down in the holy fcripturcs: as 
alfo how it pleafed God by a few felcd perfons, 
c namely 300 out of 32000 men, to make them 
khow that he only was the Lord of hofts: each of 
thefe300, by Gideon* s appointment, carried a trum¬ 
pet,and light in a pitcher, inftruments of more terror 
than force, with which he gave the great army of 
their enemies an alarm; who hearing fo loud a 
noife, and feeing (at the crack of fo many pitchers 
broken) fo many lights about them, efteeming the 
army of Ifrael to be infinite, and ftricken with a 
fudden fear, they all fled without a ftroke ftricken ; 
and were flaughtered in great numbers, two of their 
princes being made prifoners and flain. In his re¬ 
turn the Ephraimites began to quarrel with Gideon, 
becaufe he made war without the ir afliftance, being 
then greedy of glory, the victory being gotten ; 
who (if Gideon had tailed and fallen in the enter- 
prize) would no doubt have held themfelves happy 
by being neglected. But Gideon appealing them 
with a mild anfwer, followed after the enemy, in 
which purfait being tired with travel, and weary 
even with the flaughtcring of his enemies, he de- 
fired relief from the inhabitants of Succoth, to the 
end that (his men being refrtfhed) he might over¬ 
take the other two kings of the MidlanitC:, which 
had faved themfelves by flight. For they were 
four princes of the nations which had invaded and 
wafted Ifrael \ to wit, Oreb and Zceb, which were 
taken already, and Zebab and Zalmunna which 
fled. 

Gideon being denied by them of Succoth , foughs 
the like relief from the inhabitants of Penuel, who 
in like fort refufed to fuccour him. To both of 
thefe places he threatned therefore the revenge, 
which in his return from the profccution of the o- 
ther two princes he performed > to wit, that he 
would tear the flefti of thofe of Succoth with thorns 
and briars, and deftroy the inhabitants and city of 
Penuel. Now why the people of thefe two cities 
fhould refufe relief to their brethren the If adit es, 
efpecially after fo great a victory, if I may pre¬ 
fume to make conjecture •, it ftefns likely, firft, 
that thofe cities fet over Jordan, and in the way of 
all invafions to be made by the Moabites, Am¬ 
monites, and Midianites into Ifrael , had either made 
their own peace with thofe nations, and were not 
fpoiled by them : or elfe they knowing that Zeba 
and Zalmunna were efcaped witlt a great part of 
their army, might fear their revenge in the future. 
Secondly, It may be laid to the condition anil dif- 
pofitions of thele men, as it is not rare to find of 
the like humour in all ages. For their are multi¬ 
tudes of men, efpecially of thofe which follow the 
wars, that both envy and malign others, if they 
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perform any praife-worthy a&ions, for the honour 
and fafety of their own country, tho’ themfelves may 
be allured to bear a part of the fmart of contrary fuc- 
cefs. And fuch malicious hearts can rather be con¬ 
tented that their prince and country fhould fuffer 
hazard and want, than that fuch men as the mif- 
like, fhould be the authors or adtors of any glory 
or good to either. 

Now Gideon, how or wherefoever it were that 
he refrefhed himfelf, and his weary and hungry 
foldiers, yet he followed the opportunity, and pur- 
fued his former victory to the utmoft : and finding 
Zeba and Zalmunna in b Karkor (fufpefting no far- 
ther attempt upon them) he again furprized them, 
and flaughtered thofe 15000 remaining ; having 
put to the fword in the former attempt 120000, and 
withal he took Zeba and Zalmunna prifoners *, 
whom, becaufe themfelves had executed Gideon's 
brethren before at Tabor, he caufed to be flain: 
or (as it is written) at their own requeft flew 
them with his own hands : his fon, whom he 
firft commanded to do it, refilling it j and in his 
return from the confummation of this marvellous 
vidlory, he took revenge of the elders of Succotb, 
and of the citizens of Penuel: forgiving no offence 
committed againft him, either by Grangers or by 
his brethren the Ifraelites. But nich mercy as he 
/hewed to others, his own children found foon after 
his death, according to that which hath hath been 
faid before. The debts of cruelty and mercy are 
never left unfatisfied \ for as he flew the feventy 
elders of Succotb , with great and unufual torments, 
fo were his own feventy fons, all but one, mur¬ 
dered by his own baftard Abimelecb. The like 
analogy is obferved by the Rabines, in the greateft 
of the plagues which God brought upon the Egyp¬ 
tians, who having caufed the male children of the 
Hebrews to be flain, others of them to be call into 
the river and drowned : God rewarded them even 
with the like mcafure, deflroying their own firft- 
born by his angel, and drowning Pharaoh and his 
army in the Red fea. And hereof a world of ex¬ 
amples might be given, both out of the (captures, 
and odicr hiftories. 

In the end fo much did the people reverence 
Gideon in the prcfent for this victory, and their 
own deliverance, as they offered him the foveraign- 
ty over them, and to eftablifh him in the govern¬ 
ment j which he refufed, anfwering, l will not reign 
over you, neither fltall my child reign over you, but 
the Lord Jhall, &cc. But he defired the people, that 
they would beftow on him the golden ear-rings, 
which every man had gotten. For the IJbmaelites, 
neighbours, and mix’d with the Midianites , ufed to 
wear them : the weight of all which wasathoufand 
and feven hundred /heckles of gold, which makes 
of ours, 2580 pounds, if we follow the account of 
the /heckle vulgar. And becaufe he converted that 
gold into an c ephod, a garment of gold, blew filk, 
purple, fcarlct, and fine linen, belonging to the 
high prieft only, and fet up the fame in his own 
city of Opbra, or Ephra, which drew Ifrael to ido¬ 
latry, the fame was the deftru&ion of Gideon and 
his houfe. 

There was another kind of ephod befides this 
of the high priefls which the Levites ufed, and fo 
did Davtd when he danced before the ark ; and 
Samuel while he was yet young, which was made 
of linen only. 

Now if any man demand, how it was poflible 
for Gidon with 300 men to deftroy 120000 of 
their enemies ; and afterwarp 15000 which remain¬ 
ed, we may remember, thataltho’ Gideon with 300 
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gave the firft alarm, and put the Midianites in rout 
and diforder: yet all the reft of the army came in¬ 
to the (laughter, and purfuit ; for it is written j 
d That the men of Ifrael being gathered together out 
of Nephtali, and out of After, and out of Manaffeh, 
purfued after the Midianites : for this army Gideon 
left in the tents behind him, when he went down 
to view the army of his enemies, who with the 
noife of his 300 trumpets came after him to the 
execution. 

There lived with Gideon, ZEgeus the fon of Pan- 
dion, who reigned in Athens ; Eurifheus king of 
Mycente, Atreus and Thycfes the fons of Pelops, 
who bare dominion over a great part of Pelopon - 
nefus, and after the death of Eurifheus the king¬ 
dom of Myctente fell into the hand of Atreus. This 
is that Atreus who holding his brother in jealoufy, 
as an attempter both of his wife and crown, flew 
the children of Tbyefles, and caufing their fle/h to 
be drefs’d did therewith feaft their father. But this 
cruelty was not unrevenged. For both Atreus and 
his fon Agamemnon were flain by a bafe fon of Tby¬ 
efles, yea the grand-children, and all the lineage of 
Atreus died by the fame fword. 

In Gideon's time alfo thofe things were fuppof- 
ed to have been done, which are written of Daeda¬ 
lus and Icarus. Dtedalus, they fay, having (lain 
his nephew Attalus, fled to Minos king of Crete 
for fuccour, where for his excellent workmanlhip 
he was greatly efteemed, having made for Minos 
a labyrinth like unto that of Egypt. Afterwards 
he was faid to have framed an artificial cow for 
Pafephae the queen, that /he, being in love with a 
fair bull, might, by putting herfelf into the cow, 
fatisfy her luft, a thing no lefs unnatural than in¬ 
credible, had not that Ihamelefs emperor Domitian, 
exhibited the like beaftly fpe&acle openly before 
the people of Rome in his amphitheatre j on pur- 
pofe as may feem to verify the old fable. For fo 
it appears by thofe verfes of Martial, wherein the 
flattering poet magnifieth the abominable (hew as-a 
goodly pageant in thofe vicious times. 

J unit am Pafiphden DiSleo credits tauro 
Vidimus, accepit fabula prifea fidem. 

Nec fe miratur Caefar, longava vetuftas 
(fuicquid fama canit, donat arena tibi. 

But concerning that which is reported of Psfi- 
phae, Servius makes a lefs unhoneft k conftrudion 
of it, thinking that Dtedalus was of her counfel, 
and her pandar for the enticing of a fecretary of 
Minos called Taurus, which fignifieth a bull, who 
begat her with child, and. that /he being delivered 
of two fons, the one refembling Taurus, the other 
her husband Minos, it was feigned that fhe was 
delivered of the monfter Minotaur half a man, and 
half a bull. But this praftice being difeovered, 
and Dtedalus appointed to be flain, he fled out of 
Crete to Cocalus king of Sicily * in which paflage 
he made fuch expedition, as it was feigned that he 
fafhioned wings for himfelf, and his /on to tranf- 
rt them. For whereas Minos purfued him with 
ats, which had oars only, Dtedalus framed fails 
both for his own boat, and for his fons, by which 
he out-went thofe that had him in chafe. Upon 
which new invention, Icarus bearing himfelf over¬ 
bold, was over-borne and drowned. 

It is alfo written of Dtedalus, that he made ima¬ 
ges that could move themfelves, and go, becaufe 
he carved them with legs, arms, and hands ; where¬ 
as thofe that preceded him, could only prefent the 
body and head of thofe men, whom they carved to 
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counterfeit, and yet the workmanfhip was efteemed 
very rare. But Plutarch, who had feen fome of 
thofe that were called the images of Deedalus* found 
them exceeding rude. 

With * Gideon alfo flourilhed Linus the Theban* 
the fon of Apolloy and Terpfichore , who inftru&ed 
Tbamaris, Orpheus , and Hercules . He wrote of 
the creation, of the fun and moon’s courfe, and of 
the generation of living creatures, but in the end 
he was flain by Hercules his fcholar with his own 
harp. 

Again, in this age thofe things fpoken of b Sphinx 
and Oedipus arc thought to have been performed. 
This Sphinx being a great robber by fea and land, 
was by the Corinthian army, led by Oedipus , over¬ 
come. But that which was written of her pro¬ 
pounding of riddles to thofe whom fhe maftered, 
was meant by the rocky and inacceflible mountain 
near Thebes which Ihe defended, and by Oedipus dif- 
Iblving her problem, his victory over her. She 
was painted with wings, becaufe exceeding fwift, 
and with the body of a lion for her cruelty. But 
that which PaUepbatus reports of Sphinx were more 
probable, did not the time difprove it, for he calls 
her an Amazonite, and the wile of Cadmus ; who 
when by her help he had caft Draco out of Thebes 
(neglecting her) he married the filler of Draco , 
which Sphinx taking in defpightfol part, with her 
own troop Ihe held the mountain by Thebes , from 
whence Ihe continued a fharp war upon the The¬ 
bans, till by Oedipus overthrown, About this time 
did Minos thruft his brother out of Crete , and held 
fharp war with the Megarians and Athenians , be¬ 
caufe his (on Androgeus was flain by them. He 
poflefs’d himfelf of Megara by the treafon of Scylla , 
daughter of Nifus the king. He was long mailer 
of the fea, and brought the Athenians to the tribute 
of delivering him every year feven of their fons ; 
which tribute Thefeus releafed, as fhall be fhewed 
when I come to the time of the next judge Thola. In 
the end he was flain at c Camerinus or Camicus in 
Sicilia by Cocalus the king, while he purfued Dae¬ 
dalus *, and was efteemed by fome to be the firft 
law-giver to thofe iflands. 

To this time are referred many deeds of Hercu- 
les, as the killing of Antaus the giant, who was 
fuid to have 60 and odd cubits of length, which 
tho’ Plutarch doth confirm, reporting that there 
was fuch a body found by Sertorius the Roman in 
Libya, where Hercules flew Ant ecus j yet for my 
felf I think it but a loud lye. That Ant ecus was 
of great ftrength, and a cunning wrcftler, d Eufe- 
bias affirmeth -, and becaufe he caft fo many men 
to the ground, he was feigned to be the fon of the 
earth. Pliny faith, that he inhabited near the gar¬ 
dens Hefperides in Mauritania. * St. Augujline af¬ 
firms, that this Hercules was not of Greece i but of 
Libya \ and die ( Hydra alfo which he overcame, 
Plato expoundeth to be a fubtil fophifter. 

S C E T. VI. 

Of the expedition of the Argonauts. 

A Bout the i ith year of Gideon , was that famous 
expedition of the Argonauts \ of which ma¬ 
ny fabulous difeourfes have been written, the fum of 
which is this. 

Pelias the fon of Neptune , brother by the mo¬ 
ther’s fide to ALfon, who was Jafon's. father, reign¬ 
ing in lolcus, a town of Thejfaly , was warned by the 
oracle of Apollo to take heed of him that wore but 
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one fhoo; This Pelias afterwards facrificing to 
Neptune , invited Jafon to him, who coming 
hallily, loft one fnoo in palling over a brook: 
Whereupon Pelias demanded of him what courfe 
he would take (fuppoling he was able) againft one 
of whom an oracle Ihould advife him to take heed ? 
To which quellion when Jafon had briefly an- 
fwered, that he would fend him to Colchos, to fetch 
the golden fleece: Pelias immediately commanded 
him to undertake that fervice. Therefore Jafon 
prepared for the voyage, having a Ihip built by 
Argus , the fon of Phryxus, by the counfel of Pal-. 
las: wherein he procured all the braveft men of 
Greece to fail with him : as Typhis the malter of 
the Ihip, Orpheus the famous poet, Caftor and Pol¬ 
lux the Ions of Tyndarus, Telamon and Peleus fons 
of jEocus , and fathers of Ajax and Achilles* Her¬ 
cules Thefeus , Zetes and Calais the two-winged fons 
of Boreas , Amphiaraus the great footh-fayer, Me¬ 
leager of Calidon that flew the great wild boar* Af- 
calaphus and Jalmenus or Almenus the fons of Mars* 
who were afterwards at the lafl war of Troy, Laer¬ 
tes the father of Ulyjfes , Atalanta a warlike virgin, 
Idas and Lynceus the fons of Aphareus, who after¬ 
wards in fight with Cajlor and Pollux flew Caftor 
and wounded Pollux , but were flain themfelves, 
Lynceus by Pollux , Idas by Jupiter with lightning. 

Thefc and many other went with Jafon in the fhip 
Argo ; in wliofe prow was a table of the beech of 
Dodona , which could fpeak. They arrived firft at 
Lemnos \ the women of which ifland, having flain 
all the males, purpofing to lead an Amazonian life* 
were neverthelefs contented to take their pleafure 
of the Argonauts. Hence they came to the country 
about Cyzicus, where dwelt a people called Dolto- 
nes, over whom then reigned one Cyzicus, who en¬ 
tertained them friendly ; but it fo fell out, that loo--, 
fing thence by night, they were driven by contrary 
winds back into his port, neither knowing that it 
was the fame haven, nor being known by the Do- 
lioneSy to be the fame men ; but rather taken for 
fome of their bordering enemies, by which means 
they fell to blows, infomuch that the Argonauts 
flew die mod part of the Doliones , together with their 
king Cyzicus which when by day-light they per¬ 
ceived, with many tears they folemnizcd his funeral. 
Then departed they again, and arrived fhortly in 
My fa, where they left Hercules and Polyphemus 
the fon of Elates, who went to feek Hylas the 
darling of HerculeSy that was ravifhed by the 
nymphs. 

Polyphemus built a town in Myfiay called Cios* 
wherein he reigned. Hercules returned to Argos : 
from Myfta the Argonauts failed into Bithyniay 
which then was peopled by the Bebryces the ancient 
inhabitants of the country, over whom Amycus 
the fon of Neptune was then king. He being a 
flrong man, compelled all ftrangers to fight with 
him, at whorl-batts, in which kind of fight he had 
flain many, and was now himfelf flain by Pollux . 
The Bebryces in revenge of his death flew all up¬ 
on Polluxy but his companions refeued him, with 
great flaughter of the people. They failed from 
hence to halmydejfus, a town in Thrace (fomewhat 
out of their way) wherein Phineus a footh-fayer 
dwelt, who was blind and vexed with the harpyes. 
The harpyes were laid to be a kind of birds, which 
had the faces of women and foul long claws, very 
filthy creatures, which when die table was furniflied 
for PbineuSy came flying in, and devouring or 
carrying away the greateft part of the victuals, did 
fo defile the tell, that they could not be endured. 
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When therefore the Argonauts craved his advice 
and direction for their voyage: you fhall do well 
(quoth he) firft of all to deliver me from the har- 
pyes, and then afterwards to ask my counfcl. 
Whereupon they caufed the table to be covered, 
and meat fet on; which was no fooner fet down, 
than that prefcntly in came the harpyes, and play¬ 
ed their accuftomed pranks ; when Zetes and Calais 
the winged young men faw this, they drew their 
fwords, and purfued them thro’ the air ; fome fay, 
that both the harpyes and the young men died of 
wearinefs in the fight, and purfuit. But Apollonius 
faith, that the harpyes did covenant with the youths, 
to do no more harm to Pbineus , and were there¬ 
upon difmifled. For this good turn Pbineus gave 
them informations of the way, and advertifed them 
withal of the dangerous rocks, called Symplegades , 
which by force of winds running together, did fhut 
up the paflage ; wherefore he willed them to put a 
pigeon before them in the paflage ; and if that 
palled life, then to adventure after her; if not, then 
by no means to hazard themfelves in vain. They 
did fo, and perceiving that the pigeon had only 
loft a piece of her tail, they obferved the next 
opening of the rocks, and then rowing with all 
their might, palled thro’ fafe, only the end of the 
poop was bruifed. 

From thenceforward (as the tale goeth) the 
Symplegades have flood ftill ; for the Gods, fay 
they, nad decreed that after the paflage of a Ihip, 
they Ihould be fixed. Thence the Argonauts came 
to the Mariandyni, a people inhabiting about the 
mouth of the river PartheniuSy where Lyius the 
king entertained them courteoufly. Here Idmon a 
footh-fayer of their company was flain by a wild 
boar*, alfohere Typhis died, and Ancceus undertook 
to ftear die Ihip. So they parted by the river Tber- 
etodon, and mount Caucasus, and came to the ri¬ 
ver Pbafts, which runs thro’ the land of Colcbos. 
When they were entred the haven, Jafon went to 
Metes the king of Colcbos, and told him the com¬ 
mandment of PeliaSy and caufe of his coming ; de¬ 
firing him to deliver the golden fleece, which Me¬ 
tesy as the fable goeth, promifed to do, ifhe alone 
would yolk together two brazen-hoof’d bulls, and 
ploughing the ground with them, fow dragons 
teeth, which Minerva had given to him, being 
part of thofe which Cadmus did fow at Thebes. 
Thefe bulls were great and fierce, and breathed 
out fire ; Vulcan had given them to Metes. 

Whilft Jafon was in a great perplexity about 
this task, Med*a, the daughter of MeteSy fell into 
a moft vehement love of him, fo far forth, that 
being excellent in magic, Ihe came privily to him, 
promifing her help, if he would aflure her of his 
marriage. To this Jafon agreed, and confirmed 
his promife by oath. Then gave fhe to him a me¬ 
dicine, wherewith Ihe bad him to anoint both his bo¬ 
dy and his armour, which would preferve him from 
their violence *, further fhe told him, that armed 
men would arife out of the ground, from the 
teeth which he fhould fow, and fet upon him. To 
remedy which inconvenience, fhe bid him throw 
ftones amongft them, as foon as they came up thick, 
whereupon they would fall together to blows, in 
fuch wife that he might eafily flay them. Jafon 
followed her counfel; whereto when the event had 
anfwered, he again demanded the fleece. But Me¬ 
tes was fo far from approving fuch his defire, that 
he deviled how to deftroy the ArgonautSy and burn 
their fhip •, which Med*a perceiving, went to Ja- 
fon, and brought him by night to the fleece, which 
hung upon an oak in the grove of MarSy where 
they fay it was kept by a dragon, that never flept. 
This dragon was by the magic of Medaa caft in¬ 
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to a fleep: fo taking away the golden fleece, Ihe 
went with Jafon into the fhip Argo: having with 
her, her brother Abfyrtus. 

Metes underftandingthe practices of Med*a, pro¬ 
vided to purfuc the fhip ; whom when Med*a per¬ 
ceived to be at hand, fhe flew her brother, and cut¬ 
ting him in pieces, fhe fcattered his limbs in divers 
places; of which Mrtes finding fome, was fain to 
leek out the reft, and fufi'er his daughter to pals: 
the parts of his fon he buried in a place, which 
thereupon he called Tomi *, the Creek word fignifi- 
eth divifion. Afterwards he fent many of his fub- 
je&s to feek the fhip Argo, threatning that if they 
brought not back Med*a, they fhould fuffer in her 
Head. In the mean while the Argonauts were dri¬ 
ven about the leas, and were come to the river £- 
ridanus, which is Po in Italy. 

Jupiter offended with the daughter of Abfyrtus , 
vexed them with a great tempeft, and carried them 
they knew not whither ; when they came to the 
iflands Abfyrtides , there the fhip Argo (that there 
might want no incredible thing in this fable) fpake 
to them, and faid, that the anger of Jupiter fhould 
not ceafe, till they came to Aufonia , and were 
cleanfed by Circe from the murther of Abfyrtus. 
Now they thereupon failing between the coafts of 
Libya , and Gallia , and parting thro’ the fea of Sar¬ 
dinia, and along the coaft of Hetruria , came to the 
ifleof Mea, wherein Circe dwelt, who cleanfed them. 
Thence they failed by the coaft of the Syrens , who 
fung to allure them into danger; but Orpbeus on 
the other fide fung fo well that he flay'd them. 
Only Bates fwam out unto them, whom Venus 
ravifhed, and carried to Lylibxum in Sicily to 
dwell. 

Having pafs’d the Syrens, they came between 
Scylla and Cbarybdis , and the ftragling rocks which 
feemed to caft out great ftore of flames and fmouk. 
But Thetis and the Nereides , convey’d them fate 
thro* at the appointment of Juno. So they coafted 
Sicily where the beeves of the fun were, and 
touched at Corcyra the ifland of the Pbeeaces, 
where king Alcinous reigned. Mean while the men 
of Colcbos , that had been fent by Metes in queft of 
the fhip Argo, hearing no news of it, and fearing 
his anger if they fulfilled not his will, betook them¬ 
felves to new habitations; fome of them dwelt in 
the mountains of Corcyra , others in the iflands Ab - 
fyrtides, and fome coming to the Pb<eaces , there 
found the fhip Argo, and demanded Mcdaa Of Al¬ 
cinous, whercunto Alcinous made anfwer, that if 
Ihe were not Jafon's wife they Ihould have her, but 
if fhe were already married, he would not take her 
from her husband. Arete, the wife of Alcinous, 
hearing this, married them: wherefore they of 
Colcbos not daring to return home, flay’d with the 
Pbeeaces *, fo the Argonauts departed thence, and 
after a while came to Crete. In this ifland Minos 
reigned, who had a man of brafs given to him (as 
fome of the fablers fay) by Vulcan. This man 
had one vein in his body reaching from the neck 
to the heel, the end whereof was clofed up with a 
brafen nail, his name was Talus, his cuftom was to 
run thrice a day about the ifland for the defence of 
it. When he faw the fhip Argo pals by, he threw 
ftones at it *, but Medeea with her magic deftroy’d 
him. Some fay, that fhe flew him by potions, which 
made him mad; others, that promifing to make him 
immortal, fhe drew out the nail that Hop'd his 
vein, by which means all his blood ran out, and- 
he died ; others there are that fay, he was flain by 
Pecan, who wounded him with an arrow in the 
heel. From hence the Argonauts failed to Mgina* 
where they were fain to fight for frefh water. And 
laftly from Mgina they failed by Eubeea and Lo¬ 
ws 
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eris hbmc to Iolcos, where they arrived, having 
/pent four whole months in the expedition. 

Some there are, that by this journey of Jafon , 
underftand the myftery of the philofopher’s (tone, 
called the golden fleece; to which allb other liipcr- 
fine chymifts draw the 12 labours of Hercules. Suidas 
thinks, that by the golden fleece, was meant a gol¬ 
den book of parchment, which is of Ihecp’s-skin, and 
therefore called golden, becaufe it was taught there¬ 
in how other metals might be tranfmuted. Odiers 
would fignify by Jafon , wifdom, and moderation, 
which overcometh all perils ; but that which is molt 
probable is the opinion of DerciluSy that the ftoty 
of fuch a paflage was true, and that Jafon with 
die reft went indeed to rob Colcbos, to which they 
might arrive by boat. For not far from Caucafus 
there are certain fteep falling torrents, which wafh 
down many grains of gold, as in many other parts 
of the world, and the people there inhabiting ufe 
to let many fleeces of wool in thofe defeents of 
waters, in which the grains of gold remain, and 
the water paffeth thro*; which Strabo witneflech 
to be true. The many rocks, {traits, funds, and 
currents, in the paflage between Greece and die bot¬ 
tom of Pontuty are poetically converted into thofe 
fiery bulls, the armed men rifing out of the ground, 
the dragon call afleep, and the like. The man 
of brafs, the Syrens, Scylla and CbarybdiSy were o- 
ther hazards and adventures which they fell into 
in the Mediterranean fea, difguifed, as the reft, by 
Orpbeusy under poetical morals ; all which Homer 
afterwards ufed (the man of brafs excepted) in the 
defeription of Ulyjfes's travels on die fame inland 
Teas. 

Sect. VII. 

O/Abimelech, Tholan, and Jair, and the La- 
pythte, and of Thefeus, Hippolytus, &c. 

A Fter the death of Gideony Abimelecb's bale fon, 
begotten on a concubine of the Sccbemites, 
remembring what offers had been made to his fa¬ 
ther by the people, who defired to make him and 
his their perpetual princes ; and, as it feemeth, fup- 
pofing (notwithftanding his father’s religious mo- 
defty) that fome of his brethren might take on 
them the foveraignty, praftifed with the inhabitants 
of Secbem (of which his mother was native) to make 
election of himfelf, who being eafily moved with 
the glory, to have a kingof dieir own, readily con- 
defeended; and the better to enable Abimelechy they 
borrowed 3 70 pieces of filver of their idol Baalberithy 
with which treafure he hired a company of loofe and 
defperate vagabonds, to aflift his firft deteftable 
enterprife, to wit, the flaughter of his 70 brethren 
the fons of Gideony begotten on his wives, of which 
he had many, of all which none efcaped but b Jo- 
tbam the youngeft, who hid himfelf from his pre- 
fent fury ; all which he executed on one ftone, a 
cruelty exceeding all that hath been written of in 
any age. Such is human ambition, a monfter that 
neither feareth God (tho* all-powerful, and whofc 
revenges are without date and for everlafting) nei¬ 
ther hath it refoeft to nature, which laboureth the 
prefervation of every being-, but it rageth alfo a- 
gainft her, tho’ garnilhed with beauty which never 
dieth, and with love that hath no end. All other 
pillions and affections, by which the fouls of men 
are tormented, are by their contraries oftentimes re¬ 
filled or qualified. But ambition, which begetteth 
every vice, and is it felf the child and darling of 
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Satan , looketh only towards the ends by it icilffet 
down, forgetting nothing (how feartul and inhu¬ 
man foever) which may lerve it $ remem bring no¬ 
thing, whatfoever juftice, piety, right dr religion, 
can offer dnJ allcdgc on the contrary. It aferibedi 
the lamentable efliCts of like attempts, to the 
error or wcaknefs of the undertakers, and rather 
praifeth the adventure than feareth the like futccfs^ 
It was the firft fin that the world had, and began in 
angels, for Which they were call into hell, without 
hope of redemption. It was more ancient than 
man, and therefore no pa'rt of his natural corrup¬ 
tion. The punifhment alfo preceded his creation^ 
yet hath the devil, which felt the fiiiart thereof, 
taught him to forget the one, as out of date, and to 
pradife the other, as befitting every age an.1 con¬ 
dition. 

Jot bam, the youngeft of Gideon's fons, having ef¬ 
caped the prefent peril, fought by his belt perlua- 
fions to alienate the SecbemiteSy from the aflifting 
of this mercilefs tyrant, letting them know, that 
thole which were virtuous, and whom reafon and 
religion had taught the fife and happy cflafe of mo¬ 
derate fubjeCtion, had refufed to receive as unlaw¬ 
ful, what others had not power to give, without 
direction from the King of kings ; who from the 
beginning (as to his own peculiar people) had ap¬ 
pointed them by whom and how to be governed. 
This he taught them by the Olive, which content¬ 
ed it felf with its fatnefs, the fig-tree with fwcetnefs, 
and the vine with the good juice it had die bram¬ 
ble only, who was mod bafe, cut down all the 
reft, and accepted the foveraignty. He alfo fore¬ 
told them by a prophetical fpirit, what fhould 
befal them in the end, and how a fire fhould come 
out of the bramble, and confume the cedars of 
Ub anon. 

Now (as it is an eafy matter to call thofe men 
back, whom rage without right led on) Gaal the 
fon of Ebed withdrew the citizens of Secbem, from 
the fervice of Abimelecb ; who therefore after fome 
afliiults entred die place, and mattered it and in 
conclufion fired the town, wherein dieir idol B a al¬ 
bert tb was worfliipped, and put all the people of 
all forts to the flaughter. Laftly, in the aflauit of 
the caftle or tower of Tcber, himfelf was wounded 
in the head with a ftone thrown over the wall by 
a woman, and finding himfelf mortally bruifed, 
he commanded his own page to pierce his body, 
thereby to avoid the dilhonour of being flain by l‘o 
feeble a hand. 

While AbimeUcb ufurped the government, the 
Lapitha and Centaurs made war againft the The¬ 
bans. Thefe nations were defeended of Apollo , and 
were the firft in thofe parts that deviled to manage 
horfes, to bridle and to fit them : iniomuch as when 
they firft came down from die mountains of PinduSy 
into the plains, thofe which had never feen horfe- 
men before, thought than creatures compounded 
of men and hories -, lo did the c Mexicans when 
Ferdinando Cortes the Spaniard firft invaded that 
empire. 

After the death of AbimeJecby Tbola of Iffachar 
governed Ifrael 2 3 years, and after him Jair the 
Gileadite 22 years, who feemeth to be delcended of 
Jairy the fon of Manafjcb, who in Mo feds time 
conquered a great part of Gilead , and called the 
fame after his own name, d Ilabotb Jair. For to 
this Jair there remained e thirty of diofe cities, 
which his anceftor had recovered from the Amo- 
rites. Of thefe judges, becaufe there is nothing 
elfe written, it is an argument, dut during all 
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their tunes, If rail lived without difturbance and 
in peace. 

When fair judged Ifrael , Priamus began to 
reign in Troy, who at fuch time as Hercules 
fack’d Ilium, was carried away captive with his 
filler Hefione into Greece, and being afterwards re¬ 
deemed for ranfom, he rebuilt and gready ftrength- 
ened, and adorned Troy ; and fo far inlarged his 
dominions, as he became the fupream lord in 
cflFeCl of all Afia the lefs. He married Hecuba the 
daughter of Ciffeus king of Thrace , and had in all 
(faith 1 Cicero) fifty fons, whereof feventeen by He¬ 
cuba, of whom Paris was one; who attempting to 
recover his aunt Ilefione, took Helena the wife of 
Menelaus, the caufe of the War which followed. 

The feus, the 10th king of Athens, began likewife 
foreign in the beginning of fair: fome writers call 
him the fan of Neptune and Ait hr a ; but Plutarch, 
in the ftory of his life, finds him begotten of AL¬ 
geus, of whom the Grecian fea between it and A- 
fta the lefs took name. For when Minos had ma¬ 
ttered the Athenians, lb far as he forced them to 
pay him feven of their fons every year for tribute, 
whom he inclofed within a labyrinth, to be devour¬ 
ed by the monfter Minotaur j becaufe belike the 
fons of Taurus, which he begat on Paftphae the 
queen, had the charge of them: among thefe feven 
Thefeus thruft himfelf, not doubting by his valour 
to deliver the reft, and to free his country of that 
flavery, occafioned for the death of Androgeus, Mi¬ 
nos'% fon. 

And having poflefs’d himfelf of Ariadne's af- 
feClion, who was Minos's daughter, he received 
from her a bottom of thread, by which he con¬ 
ducted himfelf through all the crooked and inextri¬ 
cable turnings of the labyrinth, made in all like, 
that of the city of crocodiles in Egypt ; by means 
whereof having (lain the Minotaur, he found a rea¬ 
dy way to return. But whereas his father ALgeus 
had given order, that if he came back with victory 
and in fafety, he fhould ufe a white fail in fign there¬ 
of, and not that mournful black fail, under which 
they left the port of Athens. This inftruCtion be¬ 
ing either forgotten or negleCted, ALgeus deferying 
the Ihip of Thefeus widi a black fail, call himfelf 
over the rocks down into the fea, afterwards called 
of his name ALgeum. 

One of the firft famous aCts of Thefeus, was the 
killing of Scyron, who kept a paflage between Me- 
gara and the Peloponnefian Iflhmus, and threw all 
whom he mattered into the fea, from the high rocks. 
Afterwards he did the like to Cercyon, by wreft- 
ling, who ufed by that art to kill others. He al- 
fo rid the country of Procrufos, who ufed to bend 
down theftrong limbs of two trees, and fattened by 
cords fuch as he took, part of them to one, and 
part to the other bough, and by their fpringing 
up tore them afunder. So did he root out Peri- 
f betes, and other mifehievous thieves and murder¬ 
ers. He overthrew the army of the Amazons, 
who after many victories and vaftations, entred the 
territory of Athens. Thefeus having taken their 
queen Hippolyta prifoner, begat on her Hippolytus j 
with whom afterwards his mother-in-law Phtedra 
falling in love, and he refufing to abufc his father’s 
bed, Pbadra perfuaded Thefeus that his fon ottered 
to force her •, after which it is feigned, that Thefeus be- 
fought Neptune to revenge this wrong of his fon’s, 
by iome violent death. Neptune, taking a time of 
advantage, fent out his fea-calves, as Hippolytus 
patted by the fea-fhore, and fo affrighted his horfes, 
as catting the coach over, he was (by being intan- 
gled therein) torn in pieces ; which miferable and 


undeferved deftiny, when Pbadra had heard of, 
fhe ftrangled her felf. After which it is feigned, 
that Diana entreated ALfculapius to fet Hippolytus s 
pieces together, and to reftore him to life ; which 
done, becaufe he was chaft, lhe led him with her 
into Italy, to accompany her in her hunting and field 
Iports. 

It is probable that Hippolytus, when his father 
fought his life, thinking to efcape by fea, was af¬ 
fronted thereat, and received many wounds in for¬ 
cing his paflage and efcape, which weunCnAiJculapius, 
to wit, fome skilful phyfician or chirurgeon, heal¬ 
ed again •, after which he pafs’d into Italy, where 
he lived with Diana, that is, the life of a hunter, 
in which he moll delighted. But of thofe ancient 
profane ftories, Plutarch faith well, that as cofmo- 
graphers in their deferiptions of the world, where 
they find many vaft places, whereof they knew no¬ 
thing, fill the fame with ftrange beafts, birds, and 
fifties, and with mathematical lines; fo do the Gre¬ 
cian hiftorians and poets imbroider and intermix 
the tales of ancient times with a world of fictions 
and fabulous difeourfes. True it is, that Thefeus 
did many great things in imitation of Hercules , 
whom he made his pattern, and was the firft that 
gathered the Athenians from being difperfad in 
thin and ragged villages: in recompence whereof,_ 
and for devifing them laws to live under, and in 
order, he was, by the beggarly, mutable, and un¬ 
grateful muldtude, in the end banifhed. Some fay 
per oflracifmum, by the law of lots, or names writ¬ 
ten on fhells, which was a device of his own. 

He Hole Helen (as they fay) when fhe was 15. 
years old, from Aphidna, which city Cajlor and 
Pollux overturned, when they followed after The¬ 
ft us, to recover their fitter. 1 Erafijlratus and 
Paufanias write, that Thefeus begat her with child 
at Argos, where fhe ereCied a temple to Luchtay 
but her age makes the tale unlikely to be true, and 
fo doth Ovid, Non tamen ex faflo fruftum tulit tilt 
petitum, &c. The rape c Etifebius finds in the firft 
of 11 fair, who governed Ifrael 22 years, to whom 
fucceeded fephta or fepte 6 years, to whom lb- 
sum, who ruled 7 years, and then Habdon 8 years j 
in whofe time was the tall of Troy. So as, it The- 
feus had a child by her in the iftof fair (at which 
time we mutt count her no lefs than 15 years old \ 
for the women did not commonly begin fo young 
as they do now) fhe was then at lcaft 52 years old, 
at the deftruClion of Troy •, and when fhe was 
ftolen by Paris 38 ; but herein the chronologers 
do not agree. Yet * Eufebius and Bunting, with 
Halicarnajfeus do in effeCl confent, dut the city 
was entred, and burnt in the firft year of Detno- 
phoon king of Athens, the fuccelfor of Mnefbeus, 
the fuccellor of Thefeus, 17 days before the fum- 
mer tropick; and that about the 1 ith of Septem¬ 
ber following, the Trojans crofs’d the Ilellefpont 
into Thrace, and wintered there ; and in the 
next fpring diat they navigated into Sicilia, 
where wintering the fecond year, the next fum- 
mer they arrived at Laurentum, and builded 
Lavimum. But f St. Augufiine hath it otherwife, 
that when Polyphides governed Sicyon, Mnefbeus 
Athens, Tautanes Affyria, Habdon Ifrael, then AL- 
neas arrived in Italy, trar.fporting with him in 20 
lhips the remainder of the Trojans ; but the diffe¬ 
rence is not great; and hereof more at large in the 
ftory of Troy at hand. 

In Sicyona Pbxftus the two and twentieth king, 
reigned eight years, beginning by the common ac¬ 
count in the time of Tbola. His fucceffors, Adra- 
Jlus, who reigned four years, and Polyphides, who 
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reigned thirteen, are accounted to the time of Jair ; 
fo is alfo Mneftbeus king of Athens , and Atreus , 
who held a great part of Peloponnefus. In Affyrta, 
during the government of thefe two peaceable jud¬ 
ges, Mitreus, and after him Taut tines, reigned. In 
Egypt Amenopbis, the fon of Ramfes , and afterwards 
Annemenes. 

Sect. VIII. 

Of the war of Thebes which was in this age. 

I N this age was the war of Thebes , the moft an¬ 
cient that ever Greek poet or hiftorian wrote of. 
Wherefore the Roman poet Lucretius , affirming (as 
the Epicures in this point held truly againft the Pe- 
ripateucks ) that the world had a beginning, urg- 
eui them with this objection. 

--- Si nulla fuit genitalis origo 

Rerumque fc? mundi, femperque sterna fuere ; 

Cur fupra helium Thebanum, & funera Trojae, 
Non alias alii quoque res cecinert poet*. 

If all this world had no original. 

But things have ever been as now they are : 
Before the fiege of Thebes or Troy's laft fall, 
Why did no poet fing fome elder war. 

It is true, that in thefe times Greece was very fa- 
vage, the inhabitants being often chaced from place 
to place, by the captains of greater tribes; and no 
man thinking the ground whereon he dwelt, his own, 
longer than he could hold it by ftrong hand. 
Wherefore merchandize and other intercourfe they 
ufed little, neither did they plant many trees, or 
fow more corn than was neceflary for their fufte- 
nance. Money they had little or none for it is 
thought that the name of money was not heard 
in Greece , when Homer did write, who meafures 
the value of gold and brafs by the worth in cattle ; 
faying, that the golden armour of Glaucus, was 
worth ioo beeves, and the copper armour of Dic- 
medes worth nine. 

Robberies by land and fea were common and 
without fhame, and to fteal horfes or kine was the 
ufual exercife of their great men. Their towns 
were not many, whereof thofe that were walled 
were very few, and not great. For My cent the 
principal city in Peloponnefus was a very little 
thing, and it may well be thought, that the reft 
, were proportionate i briefly, Greece was then in 
her infancy, and tho’ in fome fmall towns of that 
half ifle of Peloponnefus , the inhabitants might have 
enjoyed quietnefs within their narrow bounds *, as 
likewife did the Athenians, becaufe their country was 
fo barren, that none did care to take it from them ) 
yet that the land in general was very rude, it will 
eafily appear to fuch as confider what Thucydides the 
greateft of their hiflorians hath written to this ef¬ 
fect, in the preface to his hiftory. Wherefore, as 
in thefe latter times, idle chroniclers ufe, when they 
want good matter, to fill whole books with reports 
of great frofts, or dry fummers, and other fuch 
things which no man cares to read; fo did they, 
who fpake of Greece in her beginnings, remember 
only the great floods which were in the times of 
Ogyges, and Deucalion ; or elfe rehearfe fables of 
men changed into birds, of ftrangc monfters, of 
adultery committed by their Gods, and the mighty 
men which they begat without writing ought that 
favoured of humanity, before the time of the war 
of Thebes *, the brief whereof is this. 

Oedipus the fon of Luius king of Thebes , having 
hcen caft forth when he was an infant, becaufe an 
Oracle foretold what evil fhould come to pafs by him, 


did afterwards in a narrow pafiage Contending fof 
the way, flay his own father, not knowing eithef 
then, nor long after, who he was; Afterwards he be¬ 
came king of Thebes , by marriage df the queen Jo- 
cafta, called by Homer *Oi. n.Epicafe ; on Whom, not 
knowing her to be his mother, he begat two fons, 
Eteocles and Polynices. But when in procefi of time* 
finding out by good circumftances, Who were., his 
parents, he underftood the grievous murder and 
inceft he had committed, he tore out his own eyes 
for grief, and left the city. His wife and mother 
did hang herfelf. Some fay, that Oedipus having his 
eyes pulled out, was expelled Thelesi bitterly curling 
his fons, becaufe they fuffered their father to be caft 
out of the town, and aided him not. Howfoever 
it were, his two fons made this agreement, that 
the one of them fhould reign one year, and the o- 
ther another year, and fo by courfe reign inter¬ 
changeably ; but this appointment was ill obferved. 
For when Polynices had, after a year's government, 
refigned the kingdom to his brother ; or (according 
to others) when Eteocles had reigned the firft year, 
he refufed to give over the rule to Polynices. Here¬ 
upon Polynices fled unto Argos , where Adrafus the 
fon of Talaas then reigned, unto whofe palace com¬ 
ing by night, he was driven to feek lodging in an 
out-houfc on the back-fide. 

There he met with Tydeus the fon of Oeneus, who 
was fled from Calydon * with whom driving about 
their lodging, he fell to blows. Adrafus hearing 
the noife, came forth and took up the quarrel. At 
which time perceiving in the fhield of Tydeus a 
boar, in that of Polynices a lion, he remembred an 
old oracle, by which he was advifed to give his 
two daughters in marriage to a lion and a boar j 
and accordingly he did bellow his daughter ylrgia 
upon Tydeus, and Deipyle upon Polynices, promi- 
fing to reftore them both to their countries. To this 
puipofe levying an army, and afiemblihg as many 
valiant captains as he could draw to follow him, he 
was defirous, among others, to carry Amphiaraus , 
the fon of Oicleus, a great foothfayer and a valiant 
man, along with him. But Amphiaraus , who is 
faid to have forefeen all things, knowing well that 
none of the captains fliou Id elcape, fave only Adra¬ 
fus, did both utterly retufe to be one in that ex¬ 
pedition, and perfuaded others to flay at home. 
Polynices therefore dealt with Eriphyle the wife of 
Amphiaraus , offering unto her a very fair bracelet, 
upon condition that fhe fhould caufe her husband to 
aflift him. The foothfayer knowing what fhould 
work his deftiny, forbad his wife to take any gift 
of Polynices. But the bracelet was in her eyes fo 
precious a jewel, that fhe could not refufe it. There¬ 
fore, whereas a great controverfy, between Amphia¬ 
raus and Adrafus, was by way of compromise put 
unto the decifion of Eryphile , either of them being 
bound by foJemn oath to Hand to her appointment; 
fhe ordered the matter fo, as a woman fhould, that 
loved a bracelet better than her husband. He now 
finding that it was more eafy to forefee than avoid 
deftiny, fought for fuch comfort as revenge might 
afford ; giving in charge to his fons, that when they 
came to full age, they fhould kill their mother, 
and make ftrong war upon the Thebans. 

Now had Adrafus aflembled all his forces, of 
which the feven chief leaders were, himfelf, Am¬ 
phiaraus, Capaneus , and Hippomedon (inftead of 
whom fome name Mecifleus) all Argives, with Po¬ 
lynices the Theban, Tydeus the /Etolian, and Par- 
tbenoptcus the Arcadian , fon of Meleager and Ata- 
lanta. When the army came to the Nemaan wood, 
they met a woman, whom they defrred to help them 
to fome water, fhe having a child in her arms, 

laid 
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laid it down, and led the Jr gives to a fpring ; but 
ere fhe returned, a ferpent had flain the child. 
This woman was Hypftpyle the daughter of Tboas 
the Lemnian , whom ihe would have faved when 
the women of the ifle flew all the males by con¬ 
spiracy, intending to lead an Amazonian life. For 
fuch her piety, the Lemnian wives did fell her to 
pirates, and the pirates to Lycurgus lord of the 
country about Nemaa, Whofe young fon Opbeltes , 
or Arcbemorus, Ihe did nurfe, and loft, as is (hewed 
before. When upon the child’s death (lie hid herfelf 
for fear of her mafter, Amphiaraus told her fons 
where they fhould find her •, and the Argives did 
both kill the ferpent which had flain die child, and 
in memory of the chance, did inftitute folcmn fu¬ 
neral games called Ncmtan, wherein Adraftus won 
the prize with his fwift horfe Anon, Tydeus with 
whorlbats, Amphiaraus at running and quoiting, 
Polynices at wreftling, Parthenopaus at (hooting, and 
one Laodocus in darting. This was the firft inftitu- 
tion of the Nemaan games, which continued after 
famous in Greece for very many ages. There are 
who think, that they were ordained in honour of 
one Opheltus, a Lacedemonian. Some fay by Her¬ 
cules, when he had flain the Nemaan lion : but 
the common opinion agrees with that which is here 
let down. 

From Nemaa, the Argives marching onwards, 
arrived at Citheron , whence Tydeus was by them 
fent ambaflador to Thebes , to require of Eteocles 
the performance of covenants between him and Po¬ 
lynices. This meflage was nothing agreeable to 
Eteocles, who was thoroughly refolved to hold what 
he had, as long as he could: which Tydeus per¬ 
ceiving, and intending partly to get honour, partly 
to try wliat mettle was in die Thebans, he made many 
challenges, and obtained vi&ory in all of them, 
not without much envy and malice of the people, 
who laid fifty men in ambulh, to intercept him at 
his return to the army, of which fifty he flew all 
but one, whom he fent back to the city, as a re¬ 
porter and witnefs of his valour. "When the Ar¬ 
gives underftood how refolved Eteocles was, they 
prefented themfelves before the city, and encamped 
round about it. Thebes is faid to have had at that time 
feven gates, which belike ftood not far afunder, 
feeing that the Argives (who afterward when they 
were very far ftronger could fcarce mufter up more 
thoufands than Thebes had gates) did compafs the 
town. Adraftus quartered before the gate Homo- 
loides, Capaneus before the Ogygean, Tydeus before 
Crenis , Amphiaraus at Proefis , Hippomedon at 
Anchais, Parthenopaus at Eleflra, and Polynices at 
Hypftfta. In the mean feafon, Eteocles having arm¬ 
ed his men, and appointed commanders unto them, 
took advice of Ttrefias the foothfayer, who pro- 
mifed vidlory to the Thebans, if Mentcius the fon of 
Creon, a principal man of the city, would vow him- 
felf to be flain in honour of Mars the God of war. 
So full of malice and pride is the devil, and fo en¬ 
vious at his Creator’s glory, that he not only chai- 
lengedi honours due to God alone, as oblations and 
(acrifices, with all divine worfliip, but commandeth 
us to offer our felves, and our children unto him, 
when he hath fuffkiently clouded mens underftand- 
ings, and bewitched their wills with ignorance and 
blind devotion. And fuch abominable facrifice of 
men, maids, and children hath he exadted of the 
Syrians, Carthaginians, Gauls, Germans, Cyprians, 
Egyptians, and of many other, if not of all, nati¬ 
ons, when thro’ ignorance or fear they were moft 
filled with fuperftiuon. But as they grew more 
wife, fo did he wax lefs impudent in cunniDg, tho’ 
not lefs malicious in defiring the continuance of fuch 
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barbarous inhumanity. For king Diphilus in Cyprus, 
without advice of any oracle, made the idol ol 
that country reft contented with an ox inftead of a 
man. Tiberius forbad hurrtan (acrifices in Africk ■, 
and crucified the priefts in the groves where they 
had pradtifed them. Hercules taught the Italians 
to drown men of hay inftead of the living, yet a- 
mong the favages in the Weft-Indies, thefe cruel 
offerings have been pradtifed of late ages; which 
as it is a fufficient argument, that Satan's, malice is 
only covered and hidden by this fubtilty among ci¬ 
vil people: fo may it ferve as a probable conjec¬ 
ture of the barbarifms then reigning in Greece. 
For Meruecius, as foon as he underftood that his 
death might purchafe vidtory to his people, beftow- 
cd himfelf (as he thought) upon Mars, killing him- 
felf before the gates of the city. Then was a battle 
fought, wherein the Argives prevailed fo far at the 
firft, that Capaneus advancing ladders to the' walls, 
got up upon the rampart *, whence, when he fell, 
or was caft down, or (as writers have it) was ftric- 
ken down by Jupiter with a thunder-bolt, the Ar¬ 
rives fled. Many on each part were flain in this 
battle, which caufed both fides to defire that Eteo¬ 
cles and Polynices might try out the quarrel in fingle 
fight 1 where the two brethren accordingly flew 
each other. 

Another battle was fought after their deaths, 
wherein the fons of Aftacus behaved themfelves 
very valiantly : Ifmarus, one of the fons, flew Hip¬ 
pomedon, which was one of the feven princes ; Par- 
thenepaus being another of the feven (who was faid 
to have been fo fair, that none would hurt him 
when his face was bare) was flain by Amphidicus , 
or, as fome fay, by Periclymenus the fon of Nep¬ 
tune •, and the valiant Tydeus by Menalippus \ yet 
ere Tydeus died, the head of Menalippus was brought 
unto him by Amphiaraus, which he cruelly tore 
open, and (wallowed up the brains. Upon which 
fadb, it is fakl, that Pallas who had brought from 
Jupiter fuch remedy for his wounds, as (hould have 
made him immortal, refofed to beftow it upon him ; 
whereby, perhaps, was meant, that his honour, 
which might have continued immortal, did periftt 
through the beaftly rage that he fhewed at his death. 

The hoft of the Argives being wholly difeomfit- 
ed, Adraftus and Amphiaraus fled ■, of whom Am- 
phiceraus is faid to have been fwallbwed quick into 
the earth, near to the river Ifmenus, together with 
his chariot, and fo loft out of rrfcns fight, being 
peradventure overwhelmed with dead carcafes or 
drowned in the river ; and his body never found, 
nor greatly fought for. Adraftus efcaped on his 
good horfe Arion, and came to Athens ; where fit¬ 
ting at an altar, called the altar of mercy, he made 
fupplication for their aid to recover their bodies. 
For Creon having obtained the government of 
Thebes, after the death of Eteocles, would not fuf- 
fer the bodies of the Argives to be buried ; but cau¬ 
fed Antigone, the only daughter then living of Oedi¬ 
pus, to be buried quick, becaufe fhe had fought 
out and buried the body of her brother Polynices , 
contrary to Creon'9 edifh The Athenians conde- 
feending to the requeft of Adraftus, did fend forth 
an army under the coudutt of The feus, which took 
Thebes, and reftored the bodies of the Argives to 
fepukhre j at which time Evadne the wife of Ca¬ 
paneus, threw herfelf into the funeral fire, and was 
burnt willingly with her husband. But it litde con¬ 
tented the fons of thofe captains which were flain 
at Thebes, that any lefs revenge fhould be taken 
of their fathers death, than die ruin of the city; 
wherefore ten years after having levied forces, jEgt- 
aleus the foo of Adraftus, Diomedes of Tydeus, 
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Promachus of Parthenopeeus, Sthenelus of Capa - 
neus, Therfander of Polynices, and Euripylus of 
Mecifleus > Inarched thither under the conduct of 
Alcmceon the fon of Ampbiaraus * with whom 
all'o went his brother AmphitoRus. Apollo pro- 
mil'ed victory if Alcrrueon were their captain, whom 
afterwards by another oracle he commanded to kill 
his own mother. 

When they came to the city, they were in- 
countred by Laodamas the Ion of Ettocles, then 
king of the Thebans (lor Creon was only tutor to 
Land mas) who tho’ he did valiantly in the battel, 
and flew .Egtaleus, yet was he put to the word, 
and driven to fly, or (according to Apollodorus) (lain 
by Ahnueon. Alter this difafler the citizens began 
to defire competition •, but in the mean time they 
convey’d themlelves with their wives and children 
away from thence by night, and fo began to wan¬ 
der up and down, till at length they built the 
town called Efii<ea. The Argives, when they 
perceived that their enemies had quitted the town, 
entring into it, facked it, threw down the walls, 
and laid it walle ; howbeit it is reported by fome, 
that the town was faved by Tberfandcr, the fon of 
Polynices , who caufing the citizens to return, did 
there reign over them. That he faved the city 
from utter deftruftion, it is very likely, for he 
reigned there, and led the Thebans to the war of 
Troy, which very fhortly after enfued. 

Sect. IX. 

Of Jephta, and how the three bundled years which 

he fpeaketb of , Judg. xi. 28. are to be reconciled 

with the places, Adts xiii. 20. 1 Kings vi. 1. 

together with fome other things touching chronolo¬ 
gy about tbefe times. 

/X Fter the death of fair (near about whofe 
_/”Y times thefe things happened in Greece , and 
during whofe government, and that of Tbola, 
Ifrael lived in peace and in order) they revolted 
again from the law and fervice of God, and be¬ 
came more wicked and idolatrous than ever. 
For whereas in the former times they worfhipped 
z 8 aal and Afteroth, they now became followers of 
all the heathen nations adjoining, and imbraced 
the idols of the Aramites , of the Zidonians, Mo¬ 
abites, and Ammonites ; with thole of the Phi- 
lijlines. And as it before pleafed God to correct 
them by the Aramites, by the Amalekites, and 
Midianites \ fo now he fcourged them by the * Am¬ 
monites, and afterwards by the Philif tries. 

Now among the lfraehtes, thofeof Gilead being 
moft opprefs’d, becaufe they bordered upon the 
Ammonites, they were inforc’d to feek Jeptha, 
whom they had formerly defpifed and cail from 
them, bccaufe he was bafe born but he (notwith- 
ftanding thofe former injuries) participating more 
of godly companion, than of devil ifh hatred and 
revenge, was content to lead the Gileadites to the 
war, upon condition that they Ihould eftablifh him 
their governour after vidlory. And when he had 
difputcd with Ammon for the land, difproved 
Ammon'% right, and fortified die title of I (tael 
by many arguments; the fame prevailing nothing, 
he began die war j and being ftrengthened by 
God, overthrew them; and did not only beat 
them out of the plains, but forc’d them over the 
mountains of Arabia, even to S Minnith, and Abel 
of the vineyards, cities exprefs’d heretofore in the 
defeription of the holy land. After which vidto- 
ry it is laid, that he performed the vain vow, which 
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he made, to ficrifice die fir ft living creature he m- 
countred, coming out of his houfe to meet him ; 
which happened to be his own daughter, and only 
child, who with all patience fubmitted hcrfclf, and 
only tlefired two months time to bewail her vir¬ 
ginity on the mountains of Gilead > becaufe i:i her 
the illiies of her father ended ; but the other opi¬ 
nion that fhe was not offered, is more probable, 
which i Borr^us and others prove fufficiently. 

After thefe things the children of Ifrael, of the 
tribe of Ephraim , either envious of Jephta s> vic¬ 
tory, otherwile making way to their future calami¬ 
ty, and to the moft grievous flavery that ever 
Ifrael fuffered, quarrelled with Jephta , that they 
were not called to the war, as before-time they 
had contefted with Gideon. Jephta hereupon in¬ 
forc’d to defend himfelf againft their fury, in the 
incounter flew of them '42000, which fb weaken’d 
the body of the land, as the Philiftines had an ca- 
fy conqueft of them all not long after : Jephta, af¬ 
ter he had judged Ifrael 6 years died ; to whom 
fucceeded Ibzan, who ruled 7 years: after him 
Eton was their judge 10 years: in all which time 
Ifrael had peace. Eufebius finds not Elon, whom 
he calleth A don, for in the Septuigint, approved 
in his time, this judge was omitted. 

Now before I go on with the reft, it fhall be 
neceflary upon the occafion of Jephta's account 
of die times Judg. xi. 28. (where he fays that If¬ 
rael had then poflefs’d the call fide of Jordan 300 
years) to fpcak lomewhatof the times of the judges, 
and of the differing opinions among the divines 
and chronologcrs: there being found three places 
of feripture, touching this point, feeming repug¬ 
nant, or difagreeing: the firll is in this difpute 
between Jephta and Ammon , for the right and pof- 
felfion of Gilead: the fecond is that of St. Paul, 
ARs xiiii the third is that which is in the ift of 
Kings. Jephta here challengeth the pofleffion of 
Gilead for 300 years: St. Paul giveth to the judges, 
as it feems, from the end of Jofhna, to the laft of 
Heli, 450years. In the ift of kings it is taught, 
that from the departing of Ifrael out of Egypt , to 
the foundation of Solomon's temple, there were con- 
fumed 480 years. To the firll, Beroaldus findeth 
Jephta’ s 300 years to be but 266 years, to wit, 
18 of Jofma, 40 of Othoniel, 80 of Aod and Sam- 
gar , 40 of Deborah , 40 of Gideon, 3 of Abime- 
lech , 23 of Thola , and 22 of Jair: but Jephta 
(faith Beroaldus) * putteth or propofeth a certain 
number, for an uncertain : Sic ut dicat annum a- 
gi prope trecenttfimum, ex quo nullus litem ea de re 
moverit Ifraeli \ So he fpeaketh (faith he) as mean¬ 
ing, that then it was alxiut or well nigh the three 
hundredth year, fince Ifrael poflefled thofe coun¬ 
tries, no man making queftion of their right. Co¬ 
de man on the contrary finds more years than 
Jephta named by 65, to wit, 365, whereof 71 
were fpent in Ifrael's captivity, at feveral times, 
of which (as Codoman thinketh) Jephta forbare to 
repeat the whole fum, or any great part, left the 
Ammonite fhould have juftly objected, that 71 of 
thofe years, the Ifraelites were in captivity and 
vaflals to their neighbour princes, and therefore 
knowing that to name 300 years, it was enough 
for prefeription, he omitted the reft. 

To juftify this account of 365 years, befides the 
71 years of captivity or afflidtion, to be added 
to Beroaldus' % 2 66, he addeth alfo 28 years more, 
and fo maketli up the fum of 365. Thefe 28 
years he findeth out thus *, 20 years he gives to the 
feniorS between JoJbua and Othoniel and where 


• 1 ^ The ptrfecution ofthe Ammonites lafttd 18 years, and ended in the year of the world 2820, in which year Jephta 

ifgan. Judg. 11. c J u dg. 11, 33. d Bor, in Judg. * Judg. 12. * Id feennumero certopro inccito propofito. 
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Beroaldus ailowech but 18 years to JoJhux' s go- reckoning, than any of thofe that as yet have been 
vernment, Codoman accounts that his rule lafted fignified. For firft* touching Jepbta's 300 years 
26 according to Jofepbus ; whereas St. Augujline of poffeffion of the eaft fide of Jordan, it is to 
and Eufebius give him 27, Mclanchtbon 32. The be remembered, that for a good while before the 
truth is, that this addition of 28 years is far Ifraelites poflefled it, Sebon and Og haddifpof- 
tnore doubtful than the other of 71. But tho’ fcfied Moab and Ammon thereof} lb that when 
we admit not of this addition, yet by accounting the ifraelites had conquered St bon and Og, the 
of forne part of the years of affliction (to wit, 34 right of pofieffion, which they had, palled to Ifra- 
years of the 71) if we add them to the 266 years el } and fo Jepbt-a might lay, that they had poflef- 
ot Beroaldus, which reckopeth none of thefe, we fed thofc countries 300 years, reckoning 266 years 
have the juft number of 300 years. Neither is if of their own pofieffion, and the reft of the pofieffion 
ftrange, that Jepbta fhould leave out more than of the two kings Sebon and Og, whole right die 
half of thefe years of affliction,: feeing, as it is aj- Ifraelites had, by die law of conqueft. 
ready faid, the Ammonites might except againft The fecond place difputed is this of St. Paul, 
thefe 71 years, and fay, that during thefe years, A^ls xiii. that from the end of 1 JoJbua, to, the be- 
or at leaft a good part of them, the Ifraelites had ginping of Samuel , there pafe’d 450 years. And 
no quiet pofieffion of the countries in, queftion. this place Luther underftandeth. alfo befides the 
Marlin Luther is the author of a third opinion, letter* as, I had his opinion cited by t'unftius 
making thole 300 years remembred by Jepbta, Krentfemius, and Bcza, for I have not read his 
to be 306, which odd years, faith he,, Jepbta o- commentaries, for he accounteth from the death 
mitteth. But becaufe the years of every judge as of MoJ'es, to the luff year of Heli, but 357 years; 
thpy reigned, cannot make up this number of 306, and this he doth the better to approve the times 
but do only compound 266, therefore doth Lutber from the egteffion ouft of Egypt to the building of 
add to this number, the whole time which, Mofes the temple, which in 1 Kings vj. is faid to be 480 
fpent in the deferts of Arabia Petrea ; which 40 years. 

years of Mofes, added to the number which Eero- Now for as much as St. Paul (as it feems) 
aid us findeth of 266, make indeed 306. finds 450 years from the death of JoJbua , to the 

But 1 fee nothing in the text to warrant Lu- laft ot Heli, and leaves but 30 years tor Saul and 
tbes's judgment herein; for in tlie difpute between Samuel , who governed 40, Sot David who ruled 
Jepbta and Ammon for the land of Gilead, it is 40, and for Solomon who wore the crown three 
written in the perfon of Ammon in thefe words : whole years ere the foundation of the temple was 
* Becaufe Ifrael took my land, when they came up laid ; therefore Lutber takes it-, that there was 
from Egypt, from Arr.on unto jaboc , &c. now there- an error in the feribe* who wrote out this piece of 
jore rejlore ibofe lands quietly or in peace. So by fcriptureofSt. Paul, to wit, d Then afterwards be 
this place it is plain, that the time is not 1 0 be ac- gave unto them judges about 450 years, unto the 
counted from Mofes 's departure out of Egypt ; but time of Samuel the prophet ; the words then after- 
from the time that the land was pofleis’d. For ward, being clearly referred to die death or after 
it is faid, Quia cepit Ifrael terram meam ; Be- the death of JoJbua, as Ihall be hereafter proved, 
caufe Ifrael took my land ; and therefore the be- But where St Luke, rehearfing the words of St 
ginning of this account, is to be referred to the Paul, wrote 350 years (faith Luther) the feribe 
time of the taking: which Jepbta's anfwer alfo in the tranfeription being deceived, by the af- 
confirmcth in thefe words; * When Ifrael dwelt in finity of thofe two Greek words, whereof the one 
Hefhbon and in. her towns , and in Aroer and in fignifietb 300, and die other 400, wrote Tetra- 
ker towns, and in all the cities that are by the coafi coftois for Triacofiois 400 years for 300 years, and 
of Arnon, goo years: why did ye not then recover 450, for 350. This he feeketh to flrengthen by 
them in that fpace ? So as this place lpeaks it di- many arguments; eo which opinion Beza in his 
rcCHy, that Ifrael had inhabited and dwelt in. the great annotations adhereth. A contrary judgment 
cities of Gilead 300 years; and therefore to ac- to this hath Codoman ; where Lutber and Beza 
count the times from the hopes or intents, that begin at Mofes's death, he takes his account from 
Ifrael had to pofiefs it, it fcemetli fomewhat ftrain- the death 01 JoJbua, and from thence to the be- 
ed to me ; for we do not ufe to reckon the time ginning of Samuel he makes 430 years, to wit, 
of our conquefts in France, from our princes in- of the judges (not reckoning Sampfm's years) 
tents or pur poles, but from their victories andpof- 319, and of years of fervitude and afffeftion un- 
feffions. der ftrangers in. The reafonwhy he doth not 

Junius neverthclefs likes the opinion of Lutber , reckon Sampfon's 20 years, is, becaufe he thinks 
and fays, that this time of 300 years hath refe- that they were part of die 40 years, in which 
rence, and is to take beginning from, the firft of the Pbiitftines are laid to have opprefled Ifrael. 
Jepbta's narration ; when he makes a brief repe- Foe it is plain, that during all e Sampfon'% time, 
tition of Mofes' s whole journey ; to wit, at the they were lords over IJrael. So then of the judges, 
16th verfe of the xith chapter of Judges in our befides the 111 years of fervitude, Coleman reck- 
tronfiation in thefe words; b But wbenflfrael came oneth (as 1 have faid) 3*9 years, which two fums 
up from. Egypt , &c. And therefore Mofes'%. 40 put together make 430 years, and whereas St. 
years (as he thinks) are to be accounted, which Paul nameth 450 years, he finds 20 years to make 
make the number qf 305 years ; and not only the up St. Paul's number, to have been fpent after 
time in which Ifrael polfels’d Gilead, according the death of JoJbua by the feniors* before the cap- 
to the text, and Jepbta's own words; of which tivity of Cbujhan, or the elefhon of Olboniel ; 
I leave the. judgment to others; to whom alfo I which 20 years added to 430, make 450, ac- 
leave to judge, whether we may not begin the- cording to St. PauL To apprqve this time of 
480 years, from, the deliverance out of Egypt to elders, he citeth two places of feripture, namely, 
the temple, even from the firft departure out of the xxavth of JoJbua, and the 2d of Judges, in 
Egypt, and yet find a more probable reconciliati- each of which places it is written, flat Ifrael Jtrved 
on of St. Paul's and Jepbta's account with this the Lord, all the days of JoJbua, and all the days of 

a Judg. 11 . 28. b Junius in the I lfi of Jud. note. * Read t'jt 24 th e/Jo(hua, end 2 Judg. 7. FuBft. Chron. fol. 4- Bcia. 
annotatiom upon the iyb of tho A&s, <vtr. 20. * Adb 13. ti, «“ Judg. 13. Judg. 15. 11. 
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the elders that over-tried JoJhua, fo a$ to thefe 
times of the elders, Codoman giveth 20 years, 
which make as before 450, according to St. Paul. 
Neither would it breed any great difficulty in this 
opinion, if here alfo the 20 years of the feniors, 
between JoJhua and Otboniel, fhould be deny’d. 
Pot they which deny thefe years, and make Otho- 
xticl'% 40 to begin prefendy upon the death ofjo- 
Jhua, as in the beginning of this reckoning they 
have 20 years let than Codoman, fo towards the 
<rui of it (when they reckon the years of affliction, 
apart from the years of the judges) in the number 
of Sampfon' s years, and of the 40 years of tire 
Pbilifines opprefling the Ifraelites., they have 20 
years more than Codoman. For they reckon thefe 
40 years of oppreflion, all of them apart from 
Sampfon's 20, but Codoman as is faid makes Samp - 
Jon's 20 to be die one half of the 40 of the Phi- 
l:[lines oppreflionsj fo that if the 20 years of the 
feniors be not allowed to Codoman, then he may 
reckon (as the letter of the text fcems to inforce) 
that the Philijltnes in an Inter-regnum, before 
Sampfon judged Ifrael, vexed the Ifraelites 40 
years, befides the 20 while Sampfon was their judge, 
and fo the reckoning will come to 450 years be¬ 
tween the end of Joftua, and the beginning of 
Samuel , tho* we admit not of an Inter-regnum of 
the feniors, between JoJhua and Othoniel: for if the 
times of their affliction be fum’d, they make 111 
years, to which if we add die years of the judges, 
which are 339, we have the jult fum of 450. And 
this computation, either one way or other, may 
feein to be much more probable, than theirs diat 
correft the text, altho’ we fhould admit of their 
correction thereof, and read with them 350 for 
450. For wliereas they conceive that this rime 
of 350 years, is to begin immediately, or foon af¬ 
ter the death of Mofes 1 certainly the place of St. 
Paul doth evidendy teach the contrary, tho’ it be 
received for true, that there was vttium JeriptorU 
in the reft. For thefe be St. Paul's words •, And 
about the time of 40 years, Godfujfered their man¬ 
ners in the wildernefs j and be dejiroyed [even na¬ 
tions in the land of Canaan, and divided their land 
to them by lot. Then afterwards be gave unto 
them judges about 450 years , unto the time of Sa¬ 
muel the prophet. So as firft in the 18th verfc he 
fpeaketh of Mofes , and of his years fpent in the 
wildemefs, then in the 19th verfc he cometh to die 
aCis of JoJhua *, which were that he deflroy’d 7 na¬ 
tions ia the land of * Canaan , and divided their 
land to them, by lot. In the 20th verfc it follow- 
eth ; Then afterwards be gave them judges about 
450 years, See. And therefore to reckon from 
the death of Mofes , is wide of St. Paul's meaning, 
fo far as my weak underftanding can pierce it. 
The only inconvenience of any weight in the opi¬ 
nion of Codoman touching this place. in the Alls, 
is that it fcems irreconcileable with the account 
1 Kings vi. 11. For if indeed there were fpent 
450 years between the end of JoJhua, and, the 
beginning of Samuel , certainly there mud needs be 
much more dun 480 years between the beginning 
of the Ifraelites journeying from Egypt, and the 
foundation of the temple by Solomon. To this 
difficulty Codoman anfwereth, that thefe 480 years 
* Kings vi. h muft begin to be reckoned, not in 
the beginning, but in the ending of their journey¬ 
ing from Egypt , which he makes to be 25 years 
after die beginning of Otbomel's government •, f rom 
whence if we caft the years of the. judges, with the 
years of fervitude (which, fume according to his ae- 
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Count, of which we have alrtady fpoken, make 
397 years) and fo to diefe years add the 40 of Sa¬ 
muel and Saul , and the 40 of David, and the 3 
of Solomon, we Hull have the juft fum of 480 
years. Neither is it hard, faith he, that the An¬ 
nul egrejftonis, 1 Peg. vi. 1. fhould be underftood 
EgreJJionis non incipientis Jed fnitie, the year of 
their coming out of Egypt (for fo it is in the ori¬ 
ginal) or the year after diey came out of Egypt, may 
well be underftood for die year after they were 
come out thence, that is, after they had ended 
diefe wandring from dience. For fo we find that 
things, which were done 40 years after they liad 
let loot out of Egypt , arc laid to have been done 
in their going out of Egypt, as Pfalm cxiv. When 
Ifrael came out of Egypt, Jordan was driven bach. 
And Deut. iv. 45. Thefe are the tejlimonies which 
Mofes fpake when they came out of Egypt. And 
thus far it fcems we may very well agree with 
Codoman , for the interpretation of the words ab 
exitu, to be as much as quum exiviffent, or ab ex¬ 
it u finite : for if Junius, Deut. iv. 4 5. do well 
read quum exiviffent , for in exits, as it fcems that 
herein he doth well, why may not we alfo, to 
avoid contradiction in die feripture, expound ab 
exits to be pojlquam exiviJJ'ent ? 

The next point to be cleared is, how their jour- 
neying fhould be faid, not to have had end until 
die 25 th year after the victory of Otboniel. To 
this Codoman anfwereth, that then it had no end 
till when all the tribes had obtained their por¬ 
tions, which happened not until this time ; at 
which time the D unites at length feated tliemfelves, 
as it is declared, Judg. xviii. For doubtlefs to this 
tune the expedition may moft conveniently be re¬ 
ferred. And thus without any great inconvenience 
to him appearing, doth Codoman reconcile the ac¬ 
count of Jepbtha, Judg. xviii. 1. and St. Paul, 
with that in 1 Kings vi. Now whereas it is faid, 
that the expedition of the Dar.it:s was, when there 
was no king in Ifrael : To diis Codoman anfwer¬ 
eth, diat it is not necefliiry that we fhould luppofe 
that Othoniel lived all thole 40 years of reft. 
Of which Judg. iii. 11. So diat by the 25 years 
after his victory, either he might have been dead, 
or at leaft, as Gideon did, he might have retufcd 
all foveraignty and fo either way it might truly 
be faid, that at this time (to wit, the 25di year 
after Othoniel' s victory) there was no king in If¬ 
rael. Thfe opinion of Codoman , if it were as con- 
fonant to other chronologers grounding their opi¬ 
nions on the plain text, where it is inuilputable, 
as it is in it fell round enough and coherent, might 
perhaps be received as good ; eipecially confider- 
ing that the fpeeches of Sr. Paul have not other- 
wile found any interpretation, maintaining them as 
abfolutely true, in fuch manner as they lound and 
are fet down. But feeing diat lie wanteth all help 
of authority, we mayjuitly fufpeCt the fuppofition 
whereupon his opinion is grounded •, it being fuch 
as the confent of many authors would hardly fuf- 
fice to make very probable. For who hath told 
Codoman, that the conqueft of Laifh , byi the tribe 
of Dan , was performed in the five and twentiedi 
year of Othoniel ? Or what other probability hath 
he than his own conjeChire, to fliew that Othoniel 
did fo renounce the office of a judge after five 
and twenty years, that it might then he truly faid 
there was no king in Ifrael, but every man did that 
which was good in his own eyes. 

Now concerning the rehearfal of the law by 
Mofes, and the Hopping of Jordan, they might 
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indeed be properly faid to have been, when Ifrael 
came out of Egypt ; like as we fay, that king 
Edward I. was crowned when he came out of 
the Holy Land ; for fo all journies with their ac¬ 
cidents commonly take name from the place, either 
whence or whither they tend. But I think he can 
find no fuch phrafe of fpeech in feripture, as li- 
miteth a journey by an accident, or faith, by con¬ 
verting the proposition, when Jordan was turning 
back, Ifrael came out of Egypt. Indeed mod im¬ 
proper it were to give date unto actions commen¬ 
ced long after, from an expedition finilhed long 
before ; namely to fay, that king Edward , at his 
arrival out of PaUJlina , did win Scotland , or 
died at Carlijlc. How may we then believe, that 
enterprize performed fo many years after the di- 
vifion of the land (which followed the conqueft at 
the journey’s end) fhould be faid to have been at 
the time of the departure out of Egypt ? Or who 
will not think it rnoft ftrange, that the mod no¬ 
table account of time, ferving as the only guide 
for certain ages in facred chronology, fhould not 
take name and beginning, from that illuftrious de¬ 
liverance out of Egypt , rehearfed often by God 
himfelf among die principal of his benefits to If¬ 
rael, whereof the very day and month are re ¬ 
corded in feripture (as likewile are die year and 
month wherein it expired) and the form of the year 
upon that occafion changed ; but fhould have re¬ 
ference to the furprizing of a town by 600 men, 
that robb’d a chappel by the way, and ftole from 
dicncc idols to be their guides, as not going to 
work in God’s name ? For diis accident, where¬ 
upon Codoman buildeth, hath either no time giv¬ 
en to it, or a time far different from that which 
he fuppofeth, and is indeed rather by him placed 
in fuch a year, becaufe it bed flood with his inter¬ 
pretation i'o to have it, than for any certainty or 
likelihoood of the thing itfelf. 

Wherefore we may bed agree with fuch as af¬ 
firm, that the apodle St. Paul did not herein la¬ 
bour to fet down the courfe of time exactly (a 
thing no way concerning his purpofe) but only to 
fhew that God, who had cholen Ifrael to be his 
people, delivered them out of bondage, and ruled 
them by judges and prophets, unto the time of 
Saul ; did raife up our Lord Jefus Cbrijl out of 
the feed of David the king, in whofe fucceffion 
the crown was edablifhcd, and promife made of a 
kingdom that fhould have no end. Now in re- 
hcarfing briefly thus much, which tended as a pre¬ 
lace to the declaration following (wherein he fhew- 
eth Chrid to have been the tme Meffiat) the apo- 
ltle was fo far from labouring to make an exact 
calculation of time (the hiftory being fo well known, 
and believed of the Jews to whom he preached) 
that he fpake as it were at large of the 40 years 
confumed in the wilder nets, whereof no man 
doubted; faying, that God fjflercd their man¬ 
ners in the wildernefs about 40 years. In like 
manner he proceeded, fiiying, that from the divifion 
of the land unto the days of Samuel die prophet, 
in whofe time they required to have a king, there 
palled about 450 years. Neither did he dand 
to tell them, that 111 years of’ bondage mentio¬ 
ned in this middle while, were by cxaCt compu¬ 
tation to be included within the 339 years of 
the Judges •, for this had been an impertinent 
digreflion from die argument which he had in 
land. Wherefore it is a work not fo needful as 
laborious, to fearch out of this place, that which 
the apodle did not here intend to teach, when 
the fum of 480 years is fo exprefly and purpofe- 
ly fet down. 
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Now that the words of St. Paul (if there be no 
fault in the copy thro* error of fome feribe) are 
not fo curioufly to be examined in matter of chro¬ 
nology, but mud be taken as having reference to 
the memory and apprcher.fion of the vulgar, it is 
evident by his aferibing in the fame place 40 years 
to the reign of Saul ; whereas it is manifeft, that 
thofe years were divided between Saul and Samuel, 
yea, that far the greater part of them were fpent 
under the government of the prophet, howfoever 
they are here included in the reign of the king. 
As for thole, that with fo much cunning forlakc 
the general opinion, when it hivourcth not fuch 
expofuion, as they bring out of a good mind, to 
help where the need is not over great ; I had ra¬ 
ther commend their diligence, than follow their 
example. The words of St. Paul were lufficiently 
judified by Beroaldus , as having reference to a 
common opinion among the leribes in thofe days, 
tlut the 111 years of fervitude were to be reckon¬ 
ed apart from the 339 years aferibed to die jud¬ 
ges-, which account the apodle would not in this 
place dand to contradict, but rather chofe tofpeak 
as the vulgar, qualifying it with a Quaft, where 
he faith, Qua ft quadringentis 6? quinquagjnta an- 
nis j As it were four hundred and fifty years. But 
Codoman being not thus contented, would needs 
have it to be lo indeed; and therefore disjoins the 
members to make the account even. In lo doing 
he dafheth himfelf againd a notable text; where¬ 
upon all authors have budded fas well they might 
and ought) that purpolely and prccifely doth cad 
up the years from the departure out of Egypt , un¬ 
to the building of Solomon's temple, not omitting 
the very month itfelf. 

Now (as commonly the fird apprehenfions are 
drongeft) having already given faith to his own 
interpretation of St. Paul , he thinketh it more need¬ 
ful to find fome new expofition tor that, which is 
of itfelf mod plain, than to examine his own con¬ 
jecture, upon a place that is full of controverly. 
Thus by expounding, after a ftrange method, 
that which is manifeft by that which is obfcuie, 
helofeth himfelf in thofe ways, wherein before him 
never man walked. Surely if one Ihould uige 
him to give rcafon of thefe new opinions, he mud 
needs anfwer, that (Jtboniel could not govern a- 
bove 25 years, becaufe then was the taking of 
Laijb , at which time there was no king in Ifrael: 
that the Danites mud needs have taken Laijb at 
that time, becaufe clfe we could not reckon back¬ 
wards f rom the foundation! of the temple, to any 
aCtion that might be termed the coming of Ifrael 
out of Egypt , without excluding the years of ler- 
vitude ; and that the years of fervitude mud needs 
be included, for that otherwife he himfelf Ihould 
have fpent his time vainly, in feeking to pleafure 
St. Paul With an expofition. Whether this ground 
be ftrong enough to uphold a paradox, I leave 
it to the decifion of the judicious reader. 

And now to proceed in our dory. To the time 
of Jephta are referred the death of Hercules , the 
rape of Helen by Paris, and the provifions which 
her husband Menelaus , reigning then in Sparta , 
and his brother Agamemnon king of Myceme , made 
for her recovery. Others refer this rape of Helen 
to die fourth year of Ibzan ; from which time, if 
the war of Troy (as they fuppofe) did not begin till 
the third of Ailon or Elon , yet the Greeks had fix 
years to prepare themfelves ; the rule holding not 
true in this war, Longa pretparatio belli celeremaf- 
fert viftoriam ; That a long preparation begets 2 
fpeedy victory; for the Greeks confumed 10 years in 
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the attempt; and ‘troy as it feems was entred, lack’d 
and burnt in the third year ol Habdon. 

Three years after Troy was taken, which was in 
thcfixth year of Habdon, sEncas arrived in Italy. 
Habdon in the eighth year of his rule died, after he* 
had been the father of 40 Ions and 30 grand-chil¬ 
dren. And whereas it is fuppofed, that the 40 
years of Ijraef s oppreflion by the Pbtlijlinet (of 
vhkh Judg.xw. 1.) took beginning from the ninth 
year of Jair, and ended with the laft of Habdon ; 
l fee no great reafon for that opinion. For Ephraim 
had had little caufe of quarrel againft Jepbta, for 
nnt calling them to war over Jordan, if the Pbi- 
Jifiints had held them in lervitude in their own 
territories; and if Ephraim could have brought 
42000 armed men into the field, it is not likely 
that they were then opprefs’d ; and had it been true 
that they were, who will doubt but that they would 
rather have fought againft the Pbilifines , with lo 
powerful an army, lor their own deliverance, than 
againft their own brethren the Ifraelites ? But Am¬ 
mon being overthrown, it feemed at that time, 
that they feared no other enemy. And therefore 
thefe 40 years muft either be fupplied elfewhere, 
as in the time of Sampfon , and afterwards t or elfe 
they muft be referred to the Inter regnum between 
the death of Habdon , and the deliverance of lfrael 
by Sampfon, fuch as it was. 


CHAP. XIV. 

Of the war ef Troy. 

Sect. I. 

Of the genealogy of the kings of T roy, with a note 
touching the ancient poets bow they have ob/erved 
hijlorical truth. 

T he war at Troy, with other (lories hereupon 
depending (becaufc the ruin of this city, 
by moll chronologers is found in the time 
of Habdon , judge of lfrael, whom in the Jaft 
place I have mentioned) I rather choofe here to 
intreat of in one intire narration, beginning with 
the lineal defeent of their princes, than to break 
the ftory into pieces, by rehearfing a-part in divers 
years the diverfity of occurrents. 

The hiftory of the ancient kings of Troy is 
uncertain, in regard both of their original, and 
of their continuance. It is commonly held that 
Teucer and Dardanus were the two founders of 
that kingdom. This is the opinion of Virgil-, 
which if he (as Reineccius thinks) took from Be- 
rofus, it is the more probable *, if Annius borrowed 
it of him, then it refts upon die authority of Vir¬ 
gil, who faith thus: 

* Creta Jovis magni medio jacet tnfula ponto: 
Mp§S Ickeus ubi, & gentis cunabula noftre. 

"Centum urbes habitant magnas, uberrima regna : 
Maximus unde pater (ft rite audita recordor) 
Teucrus Rbaeteas primum ejl adveflus ad or as: 
Optavitque locum regno. Nondurh Ilium ffarces 
Per game* fteterant *, habitabant vallibus imis. 
Hinc mater cultrix Cybele, Corybantiaque era, 
Ideumque ntmus. 

In the main fea the ifle of Crete doth lie: 

Where Jove was born, thence is our progeny. 

* /Encid. 3. 

No. 16. 


There is mount Ida t there in fruitful land 
An hundred great and goodly cities (land. 
Thence (if I follow not miftaken fame) 

Teuccr the elded of our grand-fires came 
To the Rhetean (hores s and reigned there 
Ere yet fair I lion was built, and cic 
The towers of Troy, their dwelling-place they 
fought 

In lowdt vales. Hence Cybct’s rights were 
brought: 

Hence Corybantian cymbales did remove: 

And hence the name of our Idean grove. 

Thus it feems by Virgil, who followed furely 
good authority, that Teucer firft gave name to that 
country, wherein he reigned ere Troy was built by 
Dardanus •, of which Dardanus in the fame book 
he fpcaks thus: 

Eft locus Hcfptriam Graii cognomine dicunt: 

Terra antiques, potens armis atque ubere glebe. 
Oenotrii co/uerc viri, nunc fama minores 
Italiam dixiffe , ducis dc nomine, gentem. 

He nobis proprie J'edes, bine Dardanus ot tits : 
Jafiufque pater, genus a quo principc noflrum. 

t/efperia the Grecians call the place ; 

An ancient fruitful land, a warlike race. 
Ocnotrians held it, now the latter progeny 
Gives it their captain’s name, and calls it Italy. 
This feat belongs to us, hence Dardanus, 
Hence came the author of our (lock, Ja fits. 


b Atque equidem memini (fama ef. obfeurior annis) 
Auruncos ita ferre fenes, bis ortv.s nt agris 
Dardanus Ideas Pbrygie penetravit ad urbes, 
Tbreiciamque Samun:, que nunc Samotbt aciafertur. 
Hinc ilium Coryti Tyrrbend ab fede prof Alton 
A urea nunc folio fellantis regia tali 
Accipir, &c. 

Some old Auruncans, I remember well 
(Though time have made the fame obfeure) woul J 

tell 

Of Dardanus , how born in Italy ; 

From hence he into Phrygia did flie. 

And leaving Tttfcaine (where he carft had 
place) 

With Corytus did fail to Samotbrace ; 

But now inthronized he fits on high. 

In golden palace of the ftarry skie. 

But contrary to this, and to fo many authors, ap¬ 
proving and confirming it, Reineccius thinks that 
thefe names, Trees, Tettcri, and Tbraces, are deriv¬ 
ed from Tiras or Tbiras the fon of Japhct ; and 
that the Dardanians, My fans, and Afcanians , mix’d 
with the Trojans, were German nations, defend¬ 
ed from Afjkenaz, the fon of Gouter: of whom 
the country, lake, and river of Afcanius in A fa 
took name. That Aftkenaz gave name to thofo 
places and people, it is not unlikely •, neither is it 
unlikely that the Afcanii, Dardani , and many o- 
thers, did in after-times pafs into Europe \ that the 
name of Teucer came of Tiras, the conjeflurc is 
fomewhat hard. Concerning Teucer, whereas Ila- 
licarnaffeus makes him an Athenian , I find none 
that follow him in the fame opinion. Virgil (as 
is before fhewed) reporteth him to be of Crete, 

b iEncid. I. 7. 

S f f whofe 
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whofe authority is the more to be regarded, be- 
caufe he had good means to find the truth, which 
it is probable that he carefully fought, and in this 
did follow feeing it no way concerned Augujlus 
(whom other-whiles he did flatter) whether Teu- 
cer were of Crete or no. Reineccius doth rather 
embrace the opinion of Diodorus and others, that 
think him a Phrygian , by which report he was 
the fon of Scamander and Ida, lord of the country, 
not founder of the city •, and his daughter or niece 
Batia, was the fecond wife of Dardanus , founder 
of Troy. Reineccius further thinks, that Atlas 
reigned in Samothracia, and gave his daughter 
Eletlra to Corytus, or Coritus ; and that thefe were 
parents to Cbryfe, firft wife to Dardanus. Vir¬ 
gil holds otherwife, and the common tradition of 
poets makes Dardanus the fon of Eleftra by Jupi¬ 
ter, which EleRra was the daughter of Atlas, and 
wife to Coritus king of Hetruria , to whom fhe 
bare Jajius. Annius out of his Berofus finds the 
name of Camboblafcon , to whom he gives the ad¬ 
dition of Coritus , as a title of dignity, making 
him father of Dardanus and Jaft us j and further 

* Boccacc. dc gen 
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telling us very particularly of the faction betwetn 
thefe brethren, which grew to fuch heat, that fi¬ 
nally Dardanus killed his brother, and thereupon 
fled into Samothrace. The obfcurity of the hiftory 
gives leave to Annius of Crying what he lift. 1 that 
love not to ufe fuch liberty, will forbear to deter¬ 
mine any tiring herein. But if Dardanus were the 
fon of Jupiter, it muft have been of fome elder 
Jupiter , than the father of thofe that lived aboat 
the war of Troy. So it is likewife probable, that 
Atlas the father of Eltftra, was rather an Italian 
than an African , which aJfo is the opinion of l Bot- 
cace. For (as hath often been faid) there were 
many Jupiters, and many of almoft every name of 
the gods •, but it was tire cuftom to aferibe to fome 
one the ads of the reft, widi all belonging to them. 
Therefore I will not gready trouble my felf, with 
making any narrow fearch into thefe fabulous anti¬ 
quities, but fet down the pedigree according © 
the general fame *, allowing to Teucer fuch parents 
as Diodorus gives, becaufe others give him none, 
and carrying the line of Dardanns in manner fol¬ 
lowing. 

Deor. 1 . 4. c. 31. 
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Concerning the beginning and continuance of the 
Trojan kingdom, with the length of every king’s 
I have chofcn good authors to be my guides, 
that m a hiftory, whereon depends the mod anci¬ 
ent computation of times among the Greeks, I might 
not follow uncertainties, ill cohering with die con¬ 
sent of writers, and general paflagc of things elfe- 
wherc done. And firft for the deltnlftion of Toy, 
Which was of greater note than any accident befal¬ 
ls that city whilft it ftcod, it is reckoned by * Dio¬ 
dorus to be 780 years more ancient than the begin¬ 


ning of the 94th olympiad. Whereas therefore 372 
did pals between the beginning of the olympiads, 
the firft year of the 94th, it is is manifeft, that the 
remainder of 780, that is 408 years went between 
the deftru&ion of Troy, and the firft inftitution of 
thofe games by Iphitus , if the authority of k Diodo¬ 
rus be good proof, who elfewhere tells us, that die 
return of the Her ac It da, which was eighty years 
after the fall of 1 Troy, was 328 years belore die firft 
olympiad. 
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Hereunto agrees the authority of 'Dionyjius Ha¬ 
lt car naffeus, wh o placing the foundation of Rome in 
fthe firit of the feventh olympiad, that is four and 
twenty years after the beginning of thofe games, 
Recounts it 432 later than the full of 'Troy. 0 Soli- 
t/us in exprefs words makes the inftitutioq of the 
olympiads by Jphitus, whom he callcth Ipbiclus, 
408 years later than the deftruftion of Troy. The 
fum is eafily collected by neceflary inference out of 
divers other places in the fame book. Hereunto 
doth c Eufebius, reckoning exdufively agree: and 
Eratoflbenrs (as he he is cited by d Clemens Alexan- 
drinus{ makes up out of many particulars, the fame 
total fum, wanting but one year, as reckoning like- 
wife exdufively. 

The other col led ions of divers writers that are 
:cited by Clemens in the fame place, dp neither co¬ 
here any way, nor depend upon any collateral hi- 
ftory, by which they may be verified. 

The deftrudion of Troy being in the year before 
the olympiads lour hundred and eight, we muft feek 
the continuance of that from the beginning to the 
end out of Ettfebius , who leads us from Dardanus 
onwards thro’ the reigns of four kings, by the 
fpace of two hundred and five and twenty years, 
and after of Priamus , with whom alfo at length it 
ended. As for the time which pafled under Lao- 
medon , we arc fain to do as others have done be¬ 
fore us, and take it upon truft from Annius’s authors j 
believing M.met ho lb much the rather, for that in 
his account of the former kings reigns, and of 
Priamus, he is found to agree with Eujcbius , which 
may give us leave to think diat Annius hath not 
herein corrupted him. But in diis point we need 
not to be very lcrupulous : for feeing that no liifto- 
ry or account ol time depends upon the reigns of the 
former kings, but only upon die ruin of the city 
under Priamus , it may fuffice that we are careful 
to place that memorable accident in the due year. 

True it is, that fomeobjections appearing weighty, 
may be alledged in maintenance of different com¬ 
putations, which, with the anfwers, I purpofely 
pmit, as not willing to difpute of thofe years, 
wherein the Creeks knew no good form of a year ; 
but radier to make narration of the actions which 
it ere memorable, and acknowledged by all writers, 
whereof this deftrudtion of Troy was one of the molt 
renowned. 

The firft: enterprize that was undertaken by ge¬ 
neral confent of all Greece was the lafi: war pf 
Troy, which hath been -famous even tq thU day, 
for the numbers of princes and valiant comman-' 
tiers there afiembled: the great battles fought with 
variable fuccefs: the long indurance pf die fiege ; 
die dtftrudion of that great city ; and the many 
colonies planted in fundry countries ; as well by the 
remainder of the Trojans, as by the victorious Greeks 
after their unfortunate return. All which things, 
with innumerable circumftances of fpecial note, have 
been delivered unto pofterity, by the excellent wits 
of many writers, elpccially by the poems of that 
great Homer , whofe verfes have given immortality 
to the action, which might elfe perhaps have been 
buried in oblivion, among other worthy deeds done 
both before and fince that time. For it is true 
which Horace faith : • ' 

Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi , fed omnes illachrimabiles 
Urgentur, ignotique longa ’ 

Noble : carent quia vate [aero. 

‘ Dionyf. Halic. Antiq. 1 . 2. *> Solin. Pclihift. c. 2. « 
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Many by valour have dduVd renown .. 

Ere Agamemnon ; yet lie all oppreft 

Under long night, unwept for and unknown: 

For with no facred poet were they blcft. 

I 

Yet fo it is, that whilft thefe writers have with 
ftrange fables, or (to fpeak die beft of them) with 
allegories far drained, gone about to inlarge the 
commendations of thofe noble undertakers: they 
have both drawn into fufpicion that great virtue 
which they fought to adorn, and filled after-ages 
with almoft as much ignorance of the hiftory, as ad¬ 
miration of the perfons. Wherefore it is expedient 
that we feek for the knowledge of fuch actions, in 
hirtories ; learning their qualifies who did manage 
them, of poets, in whofe works are both profit and 
delight: yet fmall profit to thofe which are de¬ 
lighted otherwife ; but fuch as can either interpret 
tlicir fables, or feparate them from the naked truth, 
fhall find matter in poems, not unworthy to be re¬ 
garded pf liiltorians. For thofe things excepted, 
which are gathered out of Homer, there is very 
lietje, and not without much difagreenunt of au¬ 
thors, written of this great war. All writers con¬ 
fent with Homer , that the rape of Helen by Pa¬ 
ris, the fon of Priamus, was the caufe of taking 
arms: but how he was hereunto emboldened, it is 
doubtful. 

Sect. II. 

Of the rape of Helen : and firength of both fidcsfor 
the war. 

TT Erodotus fetcheth the caufe of this rape from 
11 very far: faying, that whereas the Pbcnicians 
had ravifhed Io, and carried her into Egypt, the 
Greeks to be revenged on the Barbarians, did firft 
Rvifti Europa whom they brought out of Phenicit 
into Creta, and afterwards faedea, whom they 
fetch’d from Colchas „ .denying 1 to reflate Jber to her 
father, till fuch time as they might be faasfy’d for 
the rape of Jo. By thefe -deeds of the Greeks, 
Paris (as the fame H< r °dofM affirms) was imbol- 
dened to do the like.i not fearing fuch revenge as 
infued. But all this narration teems frivolous. For 
what had the king of Colchos to do wyli the inju¬ 
ry of the Pheniqians ? or how could die Greeks , 
as in revenge of Jo, plead any quarrel againft him, 
that never had heard the name of Pbenicianst Tbu- 
(jdides, a writer of unqueftionable fincerity, maketh 
it plain, that the name of Barbarians was not ufed 
at all in fA/aer’s time, which was long after die 
war of Trey ;' and that fiig Greeks themlclves were 
not then called all by one names Hellenes, as after¬ 
wards. So that it were .unreafoBablc to think, that. 
they fhould have fought revenge upon all nations 
as barbarous, for the -injury received by one: or that 
all people elfe fhould have elteemed of die Greeks, 
as of a people oppofed to all the world) and that 
even then when as the Greeks had not yet pne com¬ 
mon name among themfelves. Others with more 
probability fay, diat the rape of Helen was to pro¬ 
cure die re-delivery pf JJejiooe , king Priam?* fi¬ 
ller, taken formerly by Hercules, and given to Te¬ 
lamon. This may have been true. For Telamon 
(as it feems) was a cruel man, feeing his own foa 
Teucer durft not come in his fight, after the w»r 
of Troy,, but fled into Cypris, only becaufe fiis bro¬ 
ther {Ajax which Teucer could not remedy) had 
(lain himfelf. Yet, were .it fo that Heftono was fll 
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intreated by ’Telamon, it was not therefore likely, 
that Priamui her brother would feek to take her 
from her husband, with whom fhe had lived about 
thirty years* and to whom Ihe had born children, 
which were to fuccecd in his dominion. Where¬ 
upon I think that Paris had no regard either to the 
rape of Europa, Medea, or Hcftone: but was meerly 
incited by Mentis, that is, by his lull, to do that 
which in thofe days was very common. For not 
only Greeks from Barbarians, and Barbarians from 
Greeks , as Herodotus difeourfeth, but all people 
were accuftomed to ftcal women and cartel, if they 
could by ftrong hand or power get them ; and ha¬ 
ving ftollen them, either to fell them away in fome 
far country, or keep them to their own ufe. So did 
The feus and Piritbous attempt Proferpina *, and fo 
did The feus (long before Paris) ravilh Helen. And 
thefe pradices, as it appears in Thucydides, were lb 
common, that none durft inhabit near unto the 
fca, for fear of piracy, which was accounted a trade 
of life no lefs lawful than merchandife: wherefore 
Tyndareus the father of Helen , confidering the beau¬ 
ty of his daughter, and the rape which Thefeus had 
made, caufedall her wooers, who were moftof the 
principal men in Greece, to bind themfelves by 
folemn oath, .that if Ihe were taken from her hus¬ 
band, they fliould with all their might help to re¬ 
cover her. This done, he gave free choice of a 
husband to his daughter, who chofe Menelaus, 
brother to Agamemnon : So the caufe which drew 
die Greeks unto Troy, in revenge of Helen*& rape, 
was partly the oath which fo many princes had 
made unto her father Tyndareus. Hereunto the 
great power of Agamemnon was not a little helping j 
for Agamemnon , befides his great dominions in Pelo- 
ponnefus, was lord of many iflands: he was alforich 
in money, and therefore the Arcadians were well 
contented to follow his pay, whom he imbarked 
for Troy in his own Ihips, which were more than 
any other of the Greek princes brought to that ex¬ 
pedition. 

Thus did all Greece , either as bound by oath, or 
led by the reputation and power of the two brethren, 
Agamemnon and Menelaus » or defirous to partake 
of the profit and honour in diat great enterprife ; 
take arms againft the Trojans. 1’he Greeks fleet 
was (by Homer's account) 1200 fail, or thereabouts: 
but the veflels were not great: for it was not then 
the manner to build fhips with decks •, only they 
ufed (as Thucydides faith) fmall fhips, meet for rob¬ 
bing on the fea •, the leaft of which carried fifty 
men, the greateft 120, every man (except the cap¬ 
tains) being both a mariner and a foldier. By 
this proportion it appears that the Grecian army 
confifted of 100000 men, or thereabouts. This 
was the greateft army that ever was raifed out of 
Greece: and the greatnefs of this army, doth well 
declare the ftrength and power of Troy, which ten 
whole years did ftand out againft fuch forces: yet 
were the Troians which inhabited the city not the 
tenth part of this number, as Agamemnon faid in 
the 2d of HomeP s Iliads \ but their followers and 
aids were very many and ftrong. For all Phrygia , 
Lycia, Myfta, and the greateft part of Aft a the lels, 
took part with the Trojans , the Amazons alio 
brought themluccour. And Rbefus out of Thrace, 
md Memnon out of Affyria (tho’ fome think out of 
Ethiopia) came to their defence. 


No. XVII. 


Sect. III. 

Of the Grecians journey, and cmbifTage to Troy} 
and of Helena’* being detained in Egypt > and of 
the facrificing of Iphigenia. 

W Hereforc the Greeks , unwilling to come to 
trial of arms, if things might be compound¬ 
ed by treaty, fent Menelaus and Ulyfji s embafliidors 
to Troy ■, who demanded Helen and die goods that 
were taken with her out of Mer.ehuds houle. What 
anfwer the Trojans made hereunto it is uncertain. Hero - 
dot us from the report of the Egyptian priefts makes 
it very probable that Helen was taken from Parts be¬ 
fore his return to Troy. The lum of hisdifeourfe is 
this: 

Paris , in his return with Helena, being driven by 
foul weather upon the coaft of Egypt , was accufed 
for the rape of Helen by fome bondmen of his, 
that had taken fanduary. Proteus, then king of £- 
gypt , finding the accufation true by examination, de¬ 
tained Helen, and the goods taken with her, till 
her husband fhould require them: difmiffing Paris 
without further punifhment, becaufe he was a ftran- 
ger. When therefore the Greeks demanding He¬ 
len had anfwer, that fhe was in Egypt: they thought 
themfelves deluded, and thereupon made the war, 
which ended in the ruin of Troy. But when after 
the city taken, they perceived indeed fhe had not 
been there, they returned home, fending Menelans 
to ask his wife of Proteus. Homer, and the whole 
nation of poets (except Eurip;de> ) vary from this 
hiftory, thinking it a matter more magnificent and 
more graceful to their poems, for their retaining of 
a fair lady, than that they endured all by force, 
becaufe it lay not in their power to deliver her. 
Yet in the fourth of his Odyffcs, Homer fpeaks of 
Menelaus’s being in Egypt, before he returned home 
to Sparta which voyage ic wxre not eafily belie¬ 
ved, thathe made for pleafure: and if he were driven 
thither by contrary winds, much more may we think 
that Parts was likely to have been driven thither by 
foul weatlier. For Paris, immediately upon die rape 
committed, was enforced to fly, raking fuch winds 
as he could get, and rather enduring any ftorm, than 
to commit himlclt to any haven in the Greek feas -, 
whereas Menelaus might have put into any port in 
Greece , and there have remained with good enter¬ 
tainment, until fuch time as the wind had come a- 
bour, and ferved for his navigation. 

One great argunlent Herodotus brings to confirm 
the faying of the Egytian priefts, which is, that 
if Helen had been at Trey , it had been utter madnefs 
for Priamus to fee fo many miferies befal him du¬ 
ring the war, and fo many of his Tons flain for die 
pleafure of one, who neither was heir to the king¬ 
dom (for Hetlor was elder) nor equal in virtue to 
many of the reft. Befides, it may feem that Luci¬ 
an fpake not more pleafantly than truly, when he 
faid that Helen, at the war of Troy, was almoft as 
old as queen Hecuba, confidering that (he had been 
raviflied by Thefeus the companion of Hercules „ who 
took Troy when Priamus was very young ; and con¬ 
fidering further, that (he was fifter to Caflor and 
Pollute ((he and Pollux being faid by (ome to have 
been twins) who failed with the Argonauts, having 
Telamon the father of Ajax in their company before 
the time that' Hef one was taken i on whom Telamon 
begat•' Aja£, that was a principal commander in the 
Trojan war. But whether it were fo, that the Tro¬ 
jans could not, or would not, reftore Helen, fo it 
was that the' embafladors returned ill contented, 
and not very well intreated ; for rhcrc wanted not 
foftte that adVifed to have them flain. The Greeks 
T t t ( „ hereupon 
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hereupon incenfed, made all hafte towards Troy: 
at which time Calcbas (whom fome fay to have 
been a runagate Trojan, tho’ no fuch thing be 
found in Horntr) filled the captains and all the hoft 
with many troublefome anlwers and divinations. 
For he would have Agamemnon's daughter facrificed 
to appeafe Diana, whofe anger he faid withftood 
their pafiage. Whether the young lady was fa¬ 
crificed, or whether (as fome write) the goddefs 
was contented with a hind, it is not needful here 
to be difputed of. Sure it is, that the malice of 
the devil which awaits for all opportunities, is ne¬ 
ver more importunate than where mens ignorance 
is moft. Calcbas alfo told the Greeks, that the 
taking of Troy was impoflible till fome fatal impe¬ 
diments were removed: and that till ten years were 
pafs’d, the town Ihould hold out againft them. 
All which notwithftanding, the Greeks proceeded in 
their enterprife, under the command of Agamem¬ 
non, who was accompanied with his brother Me- 
nelaus, Achilles the moft valiant of all the Greeks , 
his friend Patroclus, and his tutor Phoenix ; Ajax 
and Teucer the fons of Telamon *, Idomeneus, and 
his companion Meriones ; Nejlor , and his fons An- 
t Hoc bus, and Tbrafymedes ; Ulyffes\ Mnejlheus, the 
fon of Petreus, captain of the Athenians •, Dio- 
medes the fon of Tydeus, a man offingular cou¬ 
rage ; the wife and learned Palamedes *, AJ'calaphus, 
and Ialmenus, the fons of Mars, who had failed 
with the. Argonauts \ PbiloEletes alfo, the fon of Pecan, 
who had die arrows of Hercules, without which 
Calcbas faid that the city could not be taken * A- 
jax the fon of Oileus, Peneleus, Thoas, Eumelus, 
Tifandrus, Eurypilus, Athamas, Sthenelus, Tlepo- 
lemus, the fon of Hercules } Podalyrius, and Ma- 
ebaon, the fons of Efculapius : Epeus, who is faid 
to have made the wooden horfe, by which the 
town was taken ; and Proteftlaus, who firft leap'd 
on fhore, neglecting the oracle that threatned death 
to him that landed firft. 

Sect. IV. 

Of the a Els of the Grecians at the fiege. 

rT^HESE and many other of lefs note, arriving 
I at Troy , found fuch fharp entertainment, as 
might eafily perfuade them to think that the war 
would be more than one year’s work. For in the 
firft encounter they loft Proteftlaus, whom He Bor 
flew, and many others, without any great harm 
done to the Trojans ; fave only that by their num¬ 
bers of men, they won ground enough to incamp 
themfelves in, as appeareth in Thucydides. The 
principal impediment which the Greeks found, was 
want of victuals, which grew upon them by reafon 
of their multitude, and the fmallnefs of their vef- 
fels, wherein they could not carry neceflaries for 
fuch an army. Hereupon they were compelled 
to fend fome part of their men, to labour the ground 
in Cheronejfe : others to rob upon the fea for the 
relief of the camp. Thus was the war protracted 
nine whole years, and either nothing done, or if 
any fkirmifhes were, yet could the town receive 
little lofs by them, having equal numbers to main¬ 
tain the field againft fuch Greeks as continued the 
fiege, and a more late retreat, if the en$my got 
the better. • - v 

Wherefore Ovid faith, that from the firft year 
till the tenth, there was no fighting at all : and 
Heraclides commends as very credible the report 
of Herodotus : That the Greeks did not lie before 
Troy the firft nine years *, but only did beat up 
and down the feas, exercifing their men, and in- 
riching themfelves, and fo by wafting the enemy’s 
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country, did block up the town, unto which they 
returned not until the fatal time drew near, when 
t fhould be fubverted. 

This is confirmed by the enquiry which Priam us 
made, when the Greek princes came into the field, 
the tenth year, for he knew none of them; and there¬ 
fore fitting upon an high tower (as Homer, Iliad. 3. 
tells) he learned their names of Helen : which 
tho’ it is like to be a fiCtion, yet could it not at all 
have been fuppofed that he Ihould be ignorant of 
them, if they had fhewed themfelves before the 
town fo many years together. Between thefe re¬ 
lations of Thucydides and Herodotus, the difference 
is not much, the one faying that a few of the 
Greeks remained in the camp before Troy, whilft 
the reft made purveyance by land and fea ; the o- 
ther, that the whole army did fpend the time in 
wafting the fea-coafts. Neither do the poets great¬ 
ly difagree from thefe authors : for they make re¬ 
port of many towns and iflands wafted, anil the 
people carried into captivity •, in which actions A- 
chiltes was employed, whom the army could not 
well, nor would have fpared, if any fervice of im¬ 
portance had been to be performed before the city. 
Howfoever it was, this is agreed by general con- 
fent, that in the beginning of that fummer, in which 
Troy was taken, great booties were brought into the 
camp, and a great peftilence arofe among the 
Greeks : which Homer faith, tint Apollo fent in re¬ 
venge of his prieft’s daughter, whom Agamemnon 
had refilled to let go for any ranlbm: but Hera¬ 
clides, interpreting the place, faith, that by Apollo 
was meant the the fun: who raifed peftilent fogs, 
by which the army was infedted, being lodged in 
a moorilh piece of ground. And it might well be 
that the camp wasover-peftered withthofe who had 
been abroad, and now were lodged all clofe toge¬ 
ther : having alfo grounded their Ihips within the 
fortifications. 

About the fame time much contention arofe be¬ 
tween Agamemnon and Achilles about the booty, 
whereof Agamemnon, as general, having firft cho; 
fen for his part, a captive woman, and Achilles, in 
the fecond place, chofen for himfelf another, .then 
Ajax, Ulyfjes, and fo the reft of the chief captains, irt 
order. When the foothfayer Calcbas had willed 
that Agamemnon's woman ihould be reftored to her 
father, Apollo's prieft, that fo the peftilence might 
ceafe, then did Agamemnon greatly rage, and lay, 
that he alone would not lofe his part of the fpoil, 
but would either take that which had been given 
to Achilles, or that which had fallen to Ajax, or to 
Ulyffes. Hereupon Achilles defied him, but was 
fain to fufier all patiently, as not able to hold his 
concubine by ftrong hand, nor to revenge her lofs, 
otherwife than by refufing to fight, or to fend fordi 
his companies. But the Greeks, incouraged by theif 
captains, prefented themfelves before the city with¬ 
out him and his troops. - 

The Trojans were now relieved with' great fiic- 
cours, all the neighbour countries hdvlrtg fent them 
aid: partly drawn to that war by them comman¬ 
ders, who aflifted Priamus for money, wherewith 
he abounded when the war begin (as appears 
by his words in Homer) or 1 for love of himfdi and 
his fons, or hope of marriage with fome of his 
many and fair daughters ; partly alfo (as we may 
well guefs) incited by the wrongs received of the 
Greeks, wnen they wafted the countries adjoining 
unto Troy : fo that when He Bor iflued out cf the 
town, he was little inferiour to his enemies in 
numbers of men, or quality of their leaders. The 
principal captains in the Trojan army, were He Bor, 
Paris , Deipbobus, Helenas, and the qther fons of 

• Priamus: 
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Pria mus: JEneas, j. Intenor , and his fons Polyda- 
muSy Sarpedon, Glaucus, Afius, and the fons of 
Pantbus, befides Rbefus, who was flain the firft 
night of his arrival, Memnon , queen Pentbeftlea , 
and others who came towards the end of the war. 
Between thefe and the Greeks were many battles 
fought: the greatcft of which were, that at the 
tomb of king Ilus upon the plain \ and another at 
the very trenches of the camp, wherein HeElor 
brake thro’ the fortifications of the Greeks y and be¬ 
gan to fire their Ihips; at which time Ajax, the 
ton of Telamon, with his brother ‘fencer t were in a 
manner the only men of note, that remaining un¬ 
wounded, made head againft HeElor when the (late 
of the Greeks was almoft defperate. 

Another battle (for fo antiquity calls it) or ra¬ 
ther the fame renewed, was fought by Patroclusy 
who having obtained leave, drew forth Achilla's 
troops, relieving the weary Greeks with a frelh fup- 
ply. Agamemnon, Diomedes t Ulyffes, and the reft 
of the princes, tho’ fore wounded, yet were driven 
to put on armour, and with help of Patroclus , re¬ 
pelled the trojans very hardly. For in that fight 
Patroclus was loft, and his body, with much con¬ 
tention recovered by his friends, was brought back 
into the camp; the armour of Achilles which he 
had put on, being tom from him by HeElor. 
It was the manner of thofe wars, having flain 
a man, to ftrip him and hale away his body, not 
reftoring it without ranfom, if he were one of 
mark. Of the vulgar little reckoning was made: 
for they fought all on foot, flighdy armed, and 
commonly followed die fuccefs of their captains -, 
who rode not upon horfes, but in chariots, drawn 
by two or three horfes, which were guided by tome 
tnifty followers of theirs, which drave up and down 
the field, as they were dire&ed by the captains, 
who by the fwiftnefs of their horfes presenting 
thcmfelves where need required, threw firft their 
javelins, and then alighdng fought on foot, with 
fwords and batde-axes, retiring into the ranks of 
the footmen, or elfe returning to their chariots when 
they found caufe, and fo began again with a new 
dart as they could get it, if their old were loft or 
broken. Their arms defenfive were helmets, breaft- 
plates, boots of brafs or other metal, and fhields 
commonly of leather, plated over. The offenfive 
were fwords and battle-axes at hand i and ftones, 
arrows or darts when they fought at any diftance. 
The ufe of their chariots (befides the fwiftnefs) was 
to keep them from wearinefs, whereto the leaders 
were much fubjeft, becaufe of their armour, which 
the ftrongeft and ftouteft wore heavieft: alfo that 
from them they might throw their javelins down¬ 
wards with the more violence. Of which weapon 
I find not that any carried more than one or two in¬ 
to the field: wherefore they were often driven to 
return to their tents for a new one, when the old 
was gone. Likewife of armours they had little 
change or none; every man ((peaking of the chief) 
carried his own compleat, of which if any piece 
were loft or broken, he was driven to repair it with 
the like if he had any fitting, taken from fome 
captain whom he had flain and ftripped : or elfe to 
borrow of them that had by fuch means gotten fome 
to fpare. Whereas therefore Achilles had loft his ar¬ 
mour which HeElor (as is laid before) had taken 
from the body of Patroclusy he was fain to await 
the making of new, ere he could enter the fight: 
whereof he became very defirous, that he might re¬ 
venge the death of Patroclus his dear friend. 

At this time Agamemnon reconciled himfelf unto 
Achilles, not only reftoring his concubine Brifeity 
but giving him very great gifts, and excufing for*. 
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mer matters as well as he might. In the next 
battle Achilles did fo behave himfelf, that he did 
not only put the Trojans to die worft, but alfo flew 
the valiant HeElor , whom (if Homer may herein be 
believed) he chaced three times about the walls ot 
Troy. But great queftion may be made of Hornet's 
truth in this narration. For it is not likely that 
HeElor would ftay alone without the city (as Homer 
doth report of him) when all the Trojans were fled 
into it: nor that he could leap over the rivers of 
Xanthus and Simoisy as he mulf have done in that 
flight: nor that the Trojans perceiving HeElor in 
fuch an extremity, would have fbrborn to open 
fome of their gates and let him in. But this is re¬ 
ported only to grace AcbilleSy who having (by what 
means foever) flain the noble HeElory did not only 
carry away his dead body, as the cuftom then was, 
but boring holes in his feet, and thrufting leathern 
thongs into them, tied him to his chariot, and 
dragg’d him lhamefully about the field, felling the 
dead body to his father Priamus for a very great 
ranfom. But his cruelty and covetoufnefs were not 
long unrevenged •, for he was fhortly after flain with 
an arrow by PariSy as Homer lays, in the Sceean 
gate, or as others in the temple of Apollo, whither 
he came to have married Polyxena the daughter of 
Priamus, with whom he was too far in love, hav¬ 
ing flain fo many of her brethren, and his body was 
ranfbmed (as Lycophron faith) at the felt-fame rate 
that He El or’s was by him fold for. Not long after 
this, Pentheftlea queen of the Amazons arrived at 
Troy ; who, after fome proof given of her valour, 
was flain by Pyrrhus the fon of Achilles. 

Sect. V. 

Of the taking of Troy, the wooden horfe , the book 
of Dares and Dittys, the colonies of the relicks 
of Troy. 

F inally, after the death of many worthy perfons, 
on each fide, the city was talceji by night, as 
all writers agree : but whether by the treafon of AL- 
neas and Antenor ; or by a wooden horfe as the 
poets, and common fame (which followed the poets) 
have delivered, it is uncertain. Some write, that 
upon one of the gates of Troy called Scaea, was the 
image of a horfe,and that the Greeks entring by that 
gate, gave occafion to the report, that the city was 
taken by an artificial horfe. It may well be, that 
with lbme wooden engine which they called an 
horfe, they either did batter the walls, as the Ro¬ 
mans in after-times ufed to do with the ram: or 
fealed the walls upon the fudden, and fo took the 
city. As for* the hiding of men in the hollow bo¬ 
dy of a wooden horfe, it had been a defperate ad¬ 
venture, and ferving to no purpofe. For either the 
Trojans might have perceived the deceit, and flain 
all thofe princes of Greece , that were inclofed in it 
(which alfo by fuch as maintain this report they are 
laid to have thought upon) or they might have left' 
it a few days without (for it was unlikely that 
they fhould the very firft day both conclude up¬ 
on the bringing it into the town, and break down 
their walls upon the fudden to do it) by which 
means they who were fhut into it, muft have peri- 
fhed for hunger, if they had not by ifluing forth 
unfeafonably difeovered the invention. Whereas 
further it is (aid, that this horfe was fo high 
and great, that it could not be brought into the 
town thro’ any of the gates, and that therefore the 
Trojans were fain to pull down a parr of their 
wall, to make way for it, thro’ which breach the 
Greek did afterwards enter: it is hereby rfianifeft, 
that the inclofing of fo many principal men was al¬ 
together 
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together necdlefs, confidering that without their 
help there was way fuflicient for the army, fo that 
the furorizfog of any gate by them was now to no 
purpole. 

John Baptifta Gram ay, in his hiftory of AJia, dif- 
courfing of this war, faith, that the Greeks did both 
batter the wall with a wooden engine, and were alfo 
let into the city by Anterior, at the Sctean gate : 
the townfmen fleeping and drinking without fear or 
care, becaufe the fleet of the Grecians had hoifted 
fail, and was gone die day before to the ifle of Te¬ 
redos, thereby to bring the Trojans into fecurity. 
That the city was betrayed, the books of Dares and 
Ditlys mud prove, which whether we now have the 
lame that were by them written, it may be fuf- 
peftcd; lor furely they, who have made mention of 
thefc writers in ancient times, would not, as they 
did, have followed the reports of Homer and others 
quite contradictory in moft points to thefe two au¬ 
thors, without once taking notice of the oppofition, 
which dicy, having ferved in that war, made againft 
the common report: had it not been that either 
thofe books were even in thofe times thought fri¬ 
volous i or elfe contained no fuch repugnancy to 
the other authors as now is found in them. 

Alfo concerning the number of men flain in this 
war which Dares and Ditlys fay to have been above 
600000 on the Trojan fide, and more than 800000 
of the Greeks, it is a report merely fabulous; for- 
afmuch as the whole fleet of the Greeks was reckon¬ 
ed by Homer, who extolled their army and deeds 
as much as he could, to be fomewhat lets than 1200 
fail, and the army therein tranfported over the 
Greek feas, not much above iocooo men, accord¬ 
ing to the rate formerly mentioned. But it is the 
common falhion of men to extol the deeds of their 
ancients: for which caufc both Homer magnified 
the captains of the Greeks, that ferved in the war ; 
and Virgil with others were as diligent in com¬ 
mending and extolling the Trojans and their city, 
from which the Romans defeended. Yea, the A- 
tkenians long after, in the war which Xerxes the 
Perfean king made againft all Greece, did not for¬ 
bear to vaunt of die great cunning which Mnefleus 
the fon of Peteus had (hewed, in marfhalling the 
Grecian army before Troy : whereupon, as if it had 
been a matter of much confequence, they were fo 
proud, that they refufed to yield unto Gelon , king 
of almoft all Sicily, the admiralty of their feas, 
notwithftanding that he promifed to bring 200 good 
fighting (hips, and 30000 men for their defence. 

The like vanity pofiefled many other cities of 
Greece, and many nations in thefe parts of the 
world, which have driven to bring their delcent 
from fome of the princes, that warred at Troy: all 
difficulties or unlikelihoods in fuch their pedigree 
notwithftanding. But thofe nations which indeed, 
or in moft probability came of the Trojans, were 
the Albanes in Italy > and from them the Romans , 
brought into that country by ALneas : the Venetians 
firft feated in Padua, and the country adjoining by 
Antenor : the Chaonians planted in Epirus by He¬ 
lenas, the fon of king Priamus. To which Hel- 
lanicus addeth that the pofterity of Hector did re- 
femble fuch of the Trojans as were left, and reigned 
over them about Troy. 

Sect. VI. 

Of the diflreffes and difperftons of the Greeks return - 

ing from Troy. 

C oncerning the Greeks, they tailed as much mi- 
fery as they had brought upon the Trojans. 
For Thucydides notes, that by reafon of their long 


abode the the fiege, they found many alterations 
when they returned : fo diat many were driven by 
their borderers from their ancient feats : many were 
expelled their countries by faction : fame were 
flam anon after their arrival: others were debar¬ 
red from the foveraignty among their people, by 
fuch as had (laid at home. The caufc of all which 
may feem to have been the diiperfion of the army 
which weakned much by die calamities of that low 
war, was of little force to repel injuries, being di¬ 
vided into fo many pieces under feveral comman¬ 
ders, not very well agreeing. For (befides other 
quarrels arifing upon die divifton of the booty, and 
the like occafions) at the time when dicy Ihould 
have let fail, Agamemnon and his brother fell out, 
the one being defirous to depart immediately, the 
other to ftay and perform fome facrifices ro Minerva. 
Hereupon they fell to hot words, half the fleet re¬ 
maining with Agamemnon, the reft of them failing 
to the ifle of Tenedos ; where when they arrived, 
they could not agree among themfelves, bur fome 
returned back to Agamemnon ; others were dilper- 
fed, each holding his own courfe. But the whole 
fleet was fore vexed with tempefts: for Pallas (as 
Homer faith) would not be perliiaded fo halle. 

They who returned fafe were Neft or, and Pyr¬ 
rhus, whom Oreftes afterwards flew : alfo Idome- 
neus and Philottetes, who neverdielefs, as Virgil 
tells, were driven loon after to foeknew feats : Ido- 
mcneus among die Salentines, and PbiloQetes at Po- 
tilia fo Italy. Agamemnon likewife returned home, 
but was forthwith flain by his wife, and by the a- 
dulterer JEgyftbus, who for a while after ufurped 
his kingdom. Menelaus wandring long upon dr 
feas, came into Egypt, either with Helen, or (as 
may rather feem) to fetch her. Ulyffts, after ten 
years, having loft all his company, got home in 
poor eftate, with much ado recovering the mafler- 
Ihip of his own houfe. All the reft either peri- 
fhed by the way, or were driven into exile, and 
fain to feek out new habitations. 

Ajax, the fon of Oileus, was drowned *, Tenter 
fled into Cyprus ; Dtomedes to king Daunus, who 
was lord of the lapyges fo Apulia ; fome of the 
Locrians were driven into Africk, others into Italy, 
all the eaft part wlicreof was called Magna Grecia, 
by reafon of fo many towns which the Greeks mere 
driven to ere£t upon diat coaft. Finally it ap¬ 
pears in Homer , that the Grecian ladies, whofe hus¬ 
bands had been at the war of Troy, were wont ® 
call it, the place where the Greeks fullered mifery, 
and the unlucky city not to be mentioned. And 
thus much for Troy, and thofe that warred there: 
the overthrow of which city, as 'hath been faid, 
happened fo the time of Habdon judge of Ifrael, 
whom Samfon al ter a vacancy or inter-regnum for 
certain years fucceeded. i- ■ 




•III 


'CHAR XV. 

Of Samfon, Eli and Samuel. 


• Sect. I. 

Of SAMSON. ' 

T H E birth and a<fts of Samfon are written 
at large fo the 13, 14, 15, and 16th of 
Judges 1 and therefore I (hall not need to 
make a repetition theredf. Btit thefe things I ga¬ 
ther out ot that ftory. Firft, That the angel of 
God forbad the 1 Wife of Mamdb die mother of Sanh 
fon, to drink wine or ftrortg drink, or to eat any 
unclean meat* after <fhe .WasrCooc-eived with child, 
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becaufe thofe ftrong liquors hinder the ftrength, and 
as it were wither and (hrink the child in the mo¬ 
ther’s womb. Tho’ this, were even the counfel of 
God himfelf, and delivered by his angel, yet it 
feemeth that many women of this age have not 
read, or at leaft will not believe diis precept ; the 
moll part forbearing nor drinks, nor meats, how 
ftrong or unclean foever, filling them (elves with all 
forts of wines, and with artificial drinks far more 
forcible: by reafon whereof, fo many wretched 
feeble bodies are born into the world, and the ra¬ 
ces of die able and ftrong men in effeCt decayed. 

Secondly, It is to be noted, that the angel of 
God refufed the lacrifice which Manoah would have 
offered him, commanding him to prefent it unto 
the Lord: and therefore thofe that profefs divina¬ 
tion by the help of angels, to whom alfo they fa- 
crifice, may alfuredly know that they are devils who 
accept thereof, and not good angels, who receive 
no worihip that is proper to God. 

Thirdly, This Sanij'un was twice betrayed by his 
wives, to wit, by their importunity and deceitful 
tears: by the firft he loft but a part of his goods : 
by the fecond his life. Quem nulla vis fuperare po- 
tuity voluptas ever tit-, Whom no force could over- 
mafter, voluptuoufnefs overturned. 

Fourthly, We may note, that he did not in all 
deliver Ijrael from the oppreffion of the Phthjlines ; 
tho’ in feme fort he revenged, and defended them: 
for notwithftanding that he had (lain 30 of them in 
his firft attempt, burnt their corn in harveft time, 
and given them a great overthrow inftandy upon it: 
yet fo much did Ijrael fear the Pbilijlinesy as they 
affembled 3000 men out of Judab to befiegc Sam- 
fon in the rock or mountain of Etam , ufing thefe 
words: Knowejl thou not that the Pbilijlines are 
rulers over us ? After which they bound him, and 
delivered him unto the Pbilijlinesy for fear of their 
revenge ; tho’ he was no fooner loofened, but he 
gave them another overthrow, and (lew jooo with 
the jaw-bone of an afs. 

Laftly, Being made blind, and a prifoner by the 
trealon of his wife, he was content to end his own 
life, to be avenged of his enemies, when he pulled 
down the pillars of the houfe at the feaft whereto 
they fent for Samfony to deride him, till which time 
he bare his affliction with patience : but it was tru¬ 
ly (aid of Seneca \ Patientia fiepe Ufa vertitur in 
furorem •, Patience often wounded is converted into 
fury: neither is it at any time fo much wounded 
by piin and lofs, as by derifion and contumely. 

Sect. II. 

Of Eli, and of the ark taken y and of Dagon’s fully 
and the fending back of the ark. 

T HE ftory of Eli the prieft, who fucceeded 
Samfon , is written in the beginning of Sa¬ 
muel •, who foretold him of the deftruCtion of his 
houfe, for the wickednefs of his fons, which he fup- 
prefled not, neither did he punifh them according 
to their deferts : * whole fins were horrible, both 
in abufing the facrifice, and profaning and pol¬ 
luting the holy places: tho’ Levi Ben Gerfon, to 
extenuate this filthy offence of forcing the Women 
by the fons of £//, hath a contrary opinion. In 
this time therefore it pleafed God to call the If- 
relites under the fwords of the Pbilijlines •, of whom 
there perilhed in the firft encounter 4000, and in 
the fecond battle 30000 footmen; among whom 
the fons of Eli being (lain, their father (hearing the 
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lamentable fuccefs) by falling ffom his chair, brake 
his neck. He was the firft that obtained the higH- 
priefthood of the ftock of Ithamar the fon of Aa- 
ron, before whofe time it continued fuccelfively in 
the race of Eleazer the eldcft brother of Ithamar : 
for Aaron was the firft, Eleazer the fecond, Phinees 
the fon of Eleazar the third, Abifue the fon of Phi¬ 
nees the fourth, his fon Bocci the fifth, Ozi the fori 
of Bocci the fixth, and then £//, as Jofepbus and 
Lyranus Out of divers Hebrew authors have con¬ 
ceived. In the race of Ithamar the priefthood 
continued after Eli to the time of Solomon who call 
out b Abiatbary and cftablilhed Zadok arid Abimaaz 
and their fuccefiors. The ark of God which lf- 
rael brought into the field, was in this battle taken 
by the Pbilijlines. For as David witnefleth, Pfal. 
lxxviii. God greatly abhored Ifraely fo that he for- 
fook the habitation of Shilo: even the tabernacle 
where he dwelt among maty and delivered his power 
into captivity , &c. 

Now as it pleafed God at this time, that the ark 
whereby himfelf was reprel’ented, (hould fall into 
the hands of the heathen, for the offences of the 
priefts and people: fo did he permit the Chaldeans 
to deftroy the temple built by Solomon ; the Ro¬ 
mans to overthrow the fecond temple ; and the 
Turks to overthrow the Chrijlian churches in Afsa 
and Europe. And had not the Ifraelites put more 
confidence in the facramcnt, or reprefentation, which 
was the ark, than in God himfelf, they would 
have obferved his laws, and ferved him only; 
which whenfoever they did, they were then victo¬ 
rious. For after the captivity they had no * ark at 
all, nor in the times of the Maccabees •» and yet 
for their piety it pleafed God to make that family 
as victorious, as any that guarded themlelves by 
the fign inftead of the fubftance. And that the ark 
was not made to the end to be carried into the field 
as an enfign, David witnefled when he fled from 
Abfalom, For when the prieils would have car-' 
ried the ark with him ; he lorbad it, and caufed 
it to be returned into the city, ufing thefe words. 
& lf I Jhall find favour in the eyes oj the Lardy be 
will bring me again : if net, let him do to me as 
feemeth good in his eyes. 

The Trojans believed, that while their Palladiumy 
or the image of Minerva , was kept in Troy, the 
city (hould never be overturned: fo did the 
Chrijlians in the laft fatal batde againft Sala- 
dine, carry into the field, as they were made 
believe, the very crofs whereon Chrift died, and 
yet they loft the batde, their bodies and the wood. 
But Chryfoflom upon St. Matthew (if diat be his 
work) giveth a good judgment, fpeaking of thofe 
that wore a part of St. John' s gofpel about their 
necks, for an amulet or prdcrvative. Si tibi ea 
non profunt in auributy quomodo proderunt in collo ? 
It thole words do not profit men in their ears (to 
wit, the hearing of the gofpel preached) how 
(hould it profit them by hanging it about their necks ? 
For it was neither the wood of the ark, nor the 
wood of the crofs, but the reverence of the father, 
that gave the one for a memory of his covenant: 
and the faith in his fon, which fhed his blood on 
the other for redemption, that could or can profit 
them and us, either in this life or after it. 

The Pbilijlines returning with the greateft vic¬ 
tory and glory which evef they obtained, carried 
the ark of God with them to Azotuty and fet it 
up in the houfe of Dagon their idol: but that 
night the idol fell out of his place, from above 

« i Sam. 5. 6. * 2 Sam. 15. 25, 26. 
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to the ground, and lay under the ark. The morn- braced, and the golden tlemorrhoides, and the gol- 
ing following they took it up, and fet it again in den mice prepared, they caufed two milch kine to 
his place, and it fell the fecond time, and the head be chofen, fuch as had not been yoked, and a new 
brake from the body, and the hands from the arms, cart or carriage to be framed; but they durft not 
(hewing that it had nor power nor underftanding drive or direft it to any place certain, thereby to 
in the prefence of God ; for the head fell off, which make trial whether it were indeed die hand of God 
is the feat of reafon and knowledge, and the hands that had ftricken diem. For if the ark of God were 
(by which we execute ftrength) were fundred* trom carried towards Betbjheme/h, and into the territory 
the arms. For God and the devil inhabit not in of Ifrael: then they fhould refolve that from God 
one houfe, nor in one heart. And if this idol could only came their late deftniftion. For the Phili- 
not endure the reprefentauon of the true God, it is ftines knew that the milch kine which drew the ark 
not to be marvelled, that at fuch time as it plea- could not be forced from their calves, but that they 
(ed him to cover his only begotten with flefli, would have followed them wherefoever •, much Ids 
and tent him into the world, that all the oracles when they were left to themfelves, would they tra- 
wherein the devil derided and betrayed mortal men, vel a contrary way. For in the darkeft night in the 
loft power, fpeech, and operation at the inftant. For world, if calves be removed from their dams, the 
when that true light, which had never beginning of kine will follow them thro’ woods and defans by 
brightnefs, brake thro’ the clouds of a virgin’s bo- the foot, till they find them. But the kine travel- 
dy, fhining upon the earth, which had been long led dire&ly towards BethfjemeJb ; and when they 
obfeured by idolatry, all thofe foul and (linking came into the fields thereof, to wit, of one JoJbua 
vapours vanifhed. Plutarch rehearfeth a memo- of the fame city, they flood dill there; which when 
rable accident in that age concerning the death of the princes of the Philijlines perceived, they re- 
the great god Pan, as he ftileth him ; where (as turned to Ekron : after which, God (pared not his 
ignorant of the true caufe) he tearcheth his brains own people the Bethfiemites , in that they prefumed 
for many reafons of fo great an alteration : yet finds to look into the ark. And becaufe they knew God 
he none out but frivolous. For not only this old and his commandments, and had been taught ac- 
devil did then die as he fuppofed, but all the reft, cordingly, he (truck them more grievoufiy than he 
as Apollo , Jupiter, Diana, and the whole rabble be- did the heathen, for there perifhed of them fifty 
came fpeechlefs. thoufand and feventy. From hence the ark was 

Now while the Philijlines triumphed after this carried to Kirjath-jearim, and placed in the houfe 
victory, God ftruck them with the grievous dif- of Abinadab ; where it is written, that it remained 
cate of the Hemorrhoides of which they perilhed in twenty years in the charge of Eleazar his fon, until 
great numbers : for it is written the Lord deftroy- David brought it to Jerufalem. 
ed them. It was therefore by general content or- Now whereas it is faid, that in the mean while 
dered, that the ark fhould be removed from Azo- the b ark was in Nob, Mifpab, and Galgala, it was 
tus to Gath or Geib, another of the five great cities the tabernacle, which was at this time fevered from 
of the Philijlines ; to prove, as it feemeth, whe- the ark: or at lead, it was for the «prefent occa- 
ther this difeafe were fallen on them by accident, or fion brought to thefe places, and anon returned to 
by the hand of God immediately : but when it was Kirjath-jearim. 
brought to Gath, and received by them, the plague 

was yet more grievous and mortal. % For the hand S e C T. III. 

of the Lord was againjl the city with a very great 

dejlruftion, and be fmote the men of the city both Of Samuel, and of his government, 

fmall and great , &c. And being not yet fatisfied, 

they of Gath tent the ark to Ekron or Accaron, a r | 1 H E S E tragedies overpaft and ended, Sa- 
third city of the Philijlines : but they alfo felt the muel, to whom God appeared while he was 

fame fmart, and cried out that themfelves and their yet a child, became now judge and governour of 
people fhould be (lain thereby; For there was a Ifrael. He was defeended of the family of d Chore 
deJlruUion and death throughout all the city. In the or Korach. For Levi had three fons; Gerfon , 
end, by the advice of their priefts, the princes of Cheatb, and Merari: Cheat!) had Amram, and 
the Philijlines did not only refolve to return the ark, Izaar : of Amram came Mofes and Aaron ; of 
but to offer gifts unto the God of Ifrael, remem- Izaar, Chore : and of the family of Chore , Samuel. 
bring the plague which had fallen on the Egyptians , His father Elcana a Levite, was called an Epbra - 
when their hearts were hardened to hold the peo- lean, not that the Levites had any proper inheri- 
ple of God from their inheritance, and from his fer- tance, but becaufe he was of mount e Ephraim, like 
vice by ftrong hand. Wherefore confeffing the as JeJfe, David's father was called an Ephratean , 
power of the God of Ifrael to be almighty, and becaufe born at Epbrata , or Bethlehem. Hannah 
that their own idols were fubjedt thereunto, they his mother being long fruitlefs, obtained him of 
agreed to offer a fin-offering, ufing thefe words ; God by prayers and tears: it being an exceeding 
Si ye Jlsall give glory to the God of Ifrael, that he (hame to the JewiJh women to be called barren, in 
may take hand from you, and from your gods , and refpefl of the blelfing of God both to Abraham, 
from your land, i Sam. vi. 5. And what can be a that his teed (hould multiply as theftars of heaven, 
more excellent witnefiing, than where an enemy and the fands of the tea, as in the beginning to 
doth approve our caufe ? according to Arijlotle ; Adam, Increaft and multiply, &c. and in Deute- 
Pulchrum ejl tejhmonium , quo nojlra probantur ab ronomy vii. There Jhall be neither male nor female 
hojlibus. So did Pharaoh confefs the living God, barren among you. 

when he was plagued in Egypt : and Nabuchodo - Samuel was no fooner born, but that his mo- 

mfor, and Darius , when they had teen his miracles ther, according to her former vow, dedicated him 
by Daniel. _ _ to God, and his fervice, to which (he delivered 

This counfel therefore of the priefts _being im« him even from the dug. For as the firft-born of 

a 1 Sam. 5. 9. ^2 Sam. 6. and i Chron. 12. *See in this hook 9 cb . M.feSl. 1. in the margin. * 1 Chron. 6. 22 

* IVhub region <ivas tailed Ephrata, as appeareth Judges 12. 5. whence for dtflinQiun w: read Ruth 1. 2. Fplirataei e Bethkhemo 
Jchuda: ; The Ephratah, which is Bethlehem m Judah, Gen. 35. 19. from the region ^‘Ephrata, which is in mount Eph** 3117 * 
“l/’iiav, Hal. 132. 6. Ephrata is put for Silo, which was in the tribe of Ephraim. ^ 
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all that were called Hazarites , might be redeemed 
till they were 5 years old for 5 (heckles, between 5 
years and20 for 20 (heckles: fowas it not required 
by the law that any ot the race of the Levites (hould 
be called to ferve about the tabernacle, till they 
were 25 years old. 

St. Peter reckons in the Alls die prophets from 
Samuel , who was the firft of the writers of holy 
feriptnres, to whom ulually this name of a prophet 
was given, and yet did Mofcs account himfelf fuch 
a v. one, as in Deuteronomy xviii. 15. ’The Lord tby 
God will rat ft up unto thee a prophet like unto me, 
&c. But he is diftinguiflied from thofe that preceded, 
him, who were called (eers •» as 1 Sam. ix. Before 
time in Ifrael, when a man went to feek an anfwer 
of God, thus be fpake \ come and let us go to the feer: 
for he that is now called a prophet, was in old timq 
Called a feer. And altho’ it pleafed God to appear 
by his angels to Mofcs, as before to Abraham, Ijaac , 
and Jacob: yet in the time of Eli, there was no. 
manifeft vifion j not that God had altogether with r 
drawn his grace from Ifrael: but as the Chaldean 
paraphraft hath it, thofe revelations before Samur 
el’s time, were more clouded and obfeure. The 
places wherein * Samuel judged were Mafpha or Mit- 
fpa, feared on a hill in Benjamin near Juda: alfo 
Gilgal, and Bethel, of which we have fpoken elie- 
where. 

The Philiftines taking knowledge of the aflem- 
bly and preparation for war at Mil pa in the begin¬ 
ning of Samuel's government, gathered their army 
and marched towards the city : at whofe approach 
die Ifraelites ftrucken with fear, and with the me¬ 
mory of their former (laughters and fervitude, be- 
fought Samuel to pray to God for them: who 
was b then performing his facrifice when the Phiii- 
fiines were in view. Hut God being moved with 
Samuel’s prayers (as he was by thofe of Mofcs, 
when Ifrael fought againft the Amalekites at their 
firft entrance into Atabia) it pleafed him with thun? 
der and temped to aifperfe and beat down the army 
of the Philijlines, according to the prophecy of 
Hanna, Samuel’s mother. c The Lord’s adverjaries 
Jball be deftroyed, and out of heaven fall he thunder 
upon them, &c. Jofephus affirms, that a part of the 
Philijlines werefwallowed with an earth-quake: and 
that Samuel himfelf led the Ifraelites in die profe- 
cution ol dieir vidtory. After which Samuel eredted 
a monument in memory of this happy fuccefs ob¬ 
tained by the miraculous hand of God, which Jo¬ 
fephus called lapidem fortem : Samuel, Ebenezer, 
or the done of affidance: and then following the op¬ 
portunity and advantage of the vidfory, the IJra- 
elites recovered divers cities of dieir own formerly 
lod, and held long in pofieffion of die Philiftines, 
who fora long time after did not offer any invadon 
or revenge. And the better to attend their purpo- 
fes, and to withdand any of dieir attempts, the If¬ 
raelites made peace with th cAmorites, or Canaanites, 
which Jay on their backs, and to the north of them, 
tiiat they might not be afluulted from divers parts 
at once ; having the Philiftines towards the wed 
and fea-coad, the Canaanite towards die north and 
ead, and the Idumiie on die fouth. The edate be¬ 
ing dius fettled, Samuel tor the eafe of the people 
gave audience and judgment in divers places by 
turns, as hath been elicwhere faid. 


CHAP. XVI. 

Of SAUL 
Sect. I. 

Of the deliberation to change the government into ^ 
kingdom. 

B U T when age now began to overtake Sa- 
v muel, and that he was not able to undergo 
the burthen of fo careful a government, he 
put off from himfelf the weight of the affairs on his 
tons, Joel and Abijab, who judged the people at 
Beerjbcba, a city, the very utmod towards the 
fouth of Jpdeii. And as the place was inconvenient 
and far away, fo were themlclves no lefs removed 
fr om the judjee and virtue of their father. For die 
third of covetoufnefs the more it fwalloweth, the 
more it drieth, and defireth, finding tade in no¬ 
thing but gain to recover which they fet the law 
at a price, and fold judice and judgment to the bed 
chapmen. Which when the elders of Ifrael ob- 
ferved, and faw that Samuel as a natural man (tho* 
a prophet) could not fo well difeern the errors of 
his own, they pray’d him toconfentto their change 
of government, and to make them a king, by 
whom they might be judged as other nations were 1 
who might alfo lead them to the war, and defend 
them againd their enemies. For after the ill and 
lamentable fuccefs which followed the rule of Eli his 
tons, when thofe of Samuel by their firft blofloms 
promifed to yield fruit no lels bitter, they law no 
way to put the government from out lus race, whom 
they fo much reverenced, but by the choice of a 
king. 

In a caufe of fo great confequence and altera¬ 
tion, Samuel fought counfel from God: which fure- 
ly lie did not for the eftablidung of his own fons $ 
who being as they were, God would not have ap¬ 
proved his eledtion. Now 3sit appears by the text, 
tliis fpeech or motion difpleafing him, he uled his 
bed: arguments to dehort them: which when he per¬ 
ceived to be over-feeble, he delivered unto them 
from God’s revelation, the inconveniencies and 
miferies which (hould befal them. And yet all 
which he forelhewM was not intolerable, but fuch 
as hath been borne, and is fo dill by free confent of 
the fubjedts towards their pfinces. For fird he 
makes them know that the king will ufe their tons 
in his pwn fervice to make them his horfe-men, 
charioteers, and footmen ; which is not only not 
grievous, but by the vafials of all kings according 
to their birth and condition defired: it being very 
agreeable to fubjedts of die bed quality to command 
for the king in his wars •, and to till the ground no 
lels proper and appertaining to thofe that are thereto 
bred and brought up: fo are likewife the offices of 
women-fervants to drels meat, to bake bread, and 
the like. But whereas immediately it is threatned: 
He will take up your fields , and your vineyards, and 
your be ft olive trees, and give them to bis fervants, 
with other oppreffions •, this hath given, and gives 
daily occafion to fuch as would be ruled by thdr 
own diferetion, to affirm that Samuel deferibeth here 
unto them die power of a king, governed by his 
own adedtions, and not a king that feareth God. 
But others upon further examination condrue this 
text far otherwile, as teaching us what fubjedts 
ought wish patience to bear at their foveraign’s 
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hand. The former opinion is grounded firft upon yet Solomon killing his elder brother, and others, 
that place of Deuteronomy xvii. where God fore- the fame was not imputed unto him as any offence, 
fheweth this change of government from judges to That the ftate of Ifrael lhould receive this change 
kings, and after he had forbidden many things un- of government, it was not only foretold by Mojts 
to the kings, as many wives, covetoufnefs, and in Deuteronomy , but prophefy’d of by "Jacob in this 
the like, he commandeth that' the kings, which feripture: c The feeptre Jball not depart from Juda, 
were to reign over IfraeU lhould write the law of 8cc. It was alfo promifed by God to Abraham for 
Deuteronomy , or caufe it to be written: and to a blefling. For it was not only allured that his if- 
Ihew how greatly the king fhould honour the law, fues lhould in number equal the ftars in heaven, 
he addeth, It Jball be with him , and be Jball read but that d kings lhould proceed of him. Which 
therein all the days of bis life : that he may learn to Hate feeing it is framed f rom the pattern ot his 
fear the Lord his God , and to keep all the words of foie rule, who is Lord of the univerfal: and the 
this law and thefe ordinances for to do them : that excellency thereof in refped of all other govern- 
he may prolong his days in his kingdom , he and his ments, hath been by many judicious men handled 
fons. But to take away any other man’s field, fay and proved, I (hall not need to over-paint that 
they, is contrary to the laws of God, in the fame which is gamilhed with better colours already, than 
book written. For it is faid, Deut. vi. That which I can lay on. 

is jujl and right JJjalt thou follow, that thou mayjl In the time of the judges every man hath obfer- 
live. Now it it be not permitted to carry away ved what civil war Ifrael had: what outragious 
* grape's more than thou canft eat out of another man’s flaughters they committed upon each other: in what 
vineyard, but forbidden by God: it is much lefs mifcrable fervitude they lived for many years: and 
lawful to take the vineyard it felf from the owner, when it fared beft with them, they did but defend 
and give it to another. Neither are the words of their own territories, or recover fome parts thereof 
the text b (fay they) fuch'as do warrant the kings formerly loft. The Canaanites dwelt in the beft 
of Ifrael, or make it proper unto them, to take at vallies of the country. The Ammonites held much 
will any thing from their vaflals. For it is not faid of Gilead over Jordan ; the Philifines thefea-coafts: 
that it lhall be lawful for the king, or the king and the Jebnfites Jerufalem it felf, till Devil's 
may do this or that: but it is written, that the time: all which that king did not only conquer and 
king will take your fons: and again, this fhall be eftablifh, but he maftered and fubjedied all the 
the manner of the king that lhall reign over you. neighbour nations, and kings, and made them his 
God thereby forefhewing what power, fevered from tributaries and vaflals. But whether it were for that 
piety (becaufe it is accountable to «God only) will the Ifraelites were moved by thofe realons, which 
do in die future. And hereof we find the firft allure the mod of all nations to live under a mo- 
example in Achab, who took from Naboth both narch, or whether by this means they fought to be 
his vineyard and his life, contrary to the truft which cleared from the fons of* Samuel, they became deaf 
God had put in him, of governing well his people, to all the perfuafions and threatswhich Samuel uled. 
For God commanded, Deut. xvi. That bis people infilling upon this point, that they would have a 
Jball be judged with righteous judgment. Wherefore king, both to judge them and defend them: 
tho’ the king had offer’d unto Naboth compofition, whereunto when Samuel had warrant from God 
as a vineyard of better value, or the worth in mo- to confent, he fent every man to his own city and 
ney, which he refufed: yet becaufe he was falfly ac- abiding, 
cufed and uniuftly condemned (tho* by colour of 

law) how grievoufly Achab was punilhed by God, SECT. II. 

the feriptures tell us. Neither was it a plea fufficient 0 / tJjg tUmM of Saul . 

tor Acbab agatnft the all-righteous God, to fay that 

it was done without his conlent, and by the elders A FTER that Samuel had difmiffed the alTem- 
of IJrael. For God had not then left his people to Jx. bly at Xlizpah , he forbare the election of a 
the elders, but to the king, who is called a living king, till luch time as he was therein directed by 
law, even as David teflifieth of himfelf. Pofutjli God : who foretold him the day before, that he 
me in caput gentium : for this of St. Augujline is ve- would prefent unto him a man of the land of Bee¬ 
ry true ", Simulata innocentia non ejl innocentia : ft- jamin , whom he commanded Samuel to anoint. 
mulata tequilas non ejl tequilas: Jed duplicatur pec- So Samuel went unto Ramath Sopl im , to make t 
cat am in quo ejl iniquitas & Jimulatio •, Feigned in- feaft tor the entertainment of Saul (whom yet be 
nocence, and feigned equity are neither the one or knew not, but knew the truth of God s promi- 
the other: but the fault or offence is there doubled, fes) and Saul alfo having wandred divers days to 
in which there is both iniquity and diflimulation. feek his father’s afles, at length by the advice of 
Such in effedl is their deputation who think this his fervant travelled towards Ramath, to find out 
place to contain the deferiprion of a tyrant. But a feer or a prophet, hoping from him to be told 
the arguments on the contrary fide, as they are what way to take, to find his beafts. In which 
many and forcible, fo are they well known to all •, journey it ; pleafed God (who doth many times or- 
being excellently handled in that princely diftourfe der the greateft things by the fimpleft paffages and 
of The true law of free monarchies , which treatife I perfons) to eledt Saul, who fought an afs, and not 
may not prefume to abridge, much lefs here to a kingdom: like as formerly it had pleafed him 
infert. Only thus much I will fay, that if prac- to call Mofes , while he fed the Iheep of Jethro", 
ticedo fhew the greatnefs of authority, even the and after to make choice of* David the youngeftof 
beft kings of Juda and IJrael were not fo tied by eight fons, and by the feriptures called a little one, 
• any laws, but that they did whatfoever they pleafed who was then keeping of beafts, and changed his 
in the greateft things; and commanded fome of fheep-hook into a feeptre, making him of all other 
their own princes, and of their own brethren to be the mod victorious king of Juda and IJrael. So 
flain without any trial of law, being fbmetimes by John and "Jacob were taken from calling their nets, 
prophets reprehended, fometimes not.* For tho* to become fifhers of men, and honoured with the 
David confelVd his offence for the death of Uriah, tides of apoftles, a dignity that died not in the 
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grave, as all worldly honours do: but permanent 
and everlafting in God’s endlefs kingdom. 

When Samuel was entred into Ram at h, he pre¬ 
pared a banquet for the king, whom he expected, 
and ftaid his arrival at the gate. Not long after 
came Saul, whom God fhewed to Samuel., and 
made him know that it was the fame whom he had 
foretold him of, that he fhould rule the people of 
God. Saul finding Samuel in the gate, but know¬ 
ing him not, tho’ a prophet and judge of Ijracl, 
much lefs knowing the honour which attended him, 
asked Samuel in what part of the city the fecr dwelt} 
&*m«<7anfwered, that himfelf was the manhefought, 
and pray’d Saul to go before him to the high 
place, where Samuel letting him according to his 
degree, above all that were invited, conferred with 
him afterwards of the affairs of the kingdom, and 
of God’s graces to be bellowed on him, and the 
morning following anointed him king of Ifrael. 

After this, he told him all that lhould happen 
to him in the way homeward ■, tliat two men fhould 
encounter him, by Rahel ’s fepulchre, who fhould 
tell him that his afles were found ; and that his fa¬ 
ther’s cares were changed from the fear of lofing his 
beafts, to doubt the lofs of his fon: that he fhould 
then meet three other men in the plain of Tabor -, 
then a company of prophets ■, and that he fhould 
be partaker of God’s fpirit and prophefy with them: 
and that thereby his condition and difpofition fhould 
be changed from the vulgar into that which be¬ 
came a king elecled and favoured by God. 

But the prophets here fpoken of, men indued 
with fpiritual gilts, were not of the firft and mod 
reverenced number, who by divine revelation fore¬ 
told things to come, reprehended without fear the 
errors of their kings, and wrought miracles •, of 
which number were Mofes , JoJhua , Samuel, and 
after them Gad, Nathan, Abtas, Ellas, El'tfee as, 
Ifaiah, Jeremiah, and the reft j for thefe prophets, 
faith * St. Cbryfoftome, Omnia tempora per cut runt, 
preeterita, prafentia (ft futura: but they were of 
thofe of whom St. Paul fpeaketh, i Cor. xiv. 15. 
who, inriched with fpiritual gifts, expounded die 
feriptures and the law. 

At Mifpetb Samuel affembled the people that he 
might prefent Saul to them, who as yet knew no¬ 
thing of his ele&ion : neither did Saul acquaint his 
own uncle therewith, when he asked him what had 
pafs’d between him and Samuel: for either he 
thought his eftate not yet affured, or elfe that it 
might be dangerous for him to reveal it, till he 
were confirmed by general confent. When the 
tribes were affembled at Mifpetb , the general opini¬ 
on is, that he was chofen by lot. Lbimhi thinks 
by the anfwer of b Urim and Thummim : that is, by 
the anfwer of the prieft, wearing that myftery up¬ 
on his bread when he asked counfel of the Lord. 
But the calling of lots was not only much ufed a- 
mong the Jews, but by many others, if not by all 
nations. The land of promilc was divided by lot: 
God commanded lots to be caft on the two goats, 
which fhould be facrificed, and which turned off: 
a figure of Chrift’s fuffering, and our deliverance, 
for whofe garments the Jews alfo caft lots. c Ci¬ 
cero, Plautus , d Paufamas, and others, have re- 
membred divers forts of lots, ufed by the Romans , 
Grecians, and other nations: as in the divifion of 
grounds or honours •, and in things to be underta¬ 
ken: the two firft kinds were called diverfory i the 
third divinatory; and unto one of thefe three all 
may be reduced: all which kinds howfoever they 
may feem chanceful, are yet ordered and directed 
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by God: as in the Proverbs j The lot it cajl intt 
the lap, but the •whole difpofition is of the Lord. 
And in like fort fell the kingdom of Ifrael on 
Saul, not by chance, but by God’s ordinance, who 
gave Samuel former knowledge of his election: 
from which ele&lon Saul withdrew himfelf in mo- 
delly, as both Jofcphus conftrue it, and as it may 
be gathered by his former anfwers to Samuel, when 
he acknowledged himfelf the leaft of the lead tribe. 
But Samuel, enlightened by God, found where Saul 
was hidden, and brought him among the people* 
and he was taller than all the reft by the fhoulders. 
And Samuel made them know that he was the 
chofen king of Ifrael, whereupon all the multitude 
faluted him king, and pray’d for him} yet fome 
there were that envied his glory (as in all eftates 
there are fuch) who did not acknowledge him by 
offering him e prefents as die manner was; of whom 
Saul, to avoid /edition, took no notice. 

Sect. III. 

Of the ejlablijhhig Saul by his firft viBories. 

\T O fooner was Saul placed in the kingdom* 
L\| but that he received knowledge that Nahas 
King of the Ammonites prepared to befiege Jabes 
Gilead: which nation fince die great overthrow 
given them by Jephta, never durft attempt any 
thing upon the Ifraelites, till the beginning of Saul’s 
rule. And altho’ the Ammonites did always attend 
upon the advantage of time, to recover thofe terri¬ 
tories which firft the Amorite, and then Jfrael dif- 
pofiefs’d them of, which they made the ground of 
their invafion in Jephta' s time; yet they never per- 
fuaded thtmfelves of more advantage dian at this 
prefent. For firft, they knew that there were many 
of the Ifraelites that did not willingly fubmit them- 
felves to this new king: fecondly, they were re- 
membred that the Pbihfiines had not long before 
(lain 34000 of their men of war: and befides had 
ufed great care and policy diat diey fhould have no 
fmiths to make them fwords or fpears: neither 
was it long before that of the Bctbjbemefttes and 
places adjoining, there perifhed by the hand of 
God more than 50000, and therefore in thefe rc- 
fpedts, even occafion it felt invited them to inlarge 
their dominions upon their borderers: Jabes Gilead 
being one of the neareft. Befides, it may further 
be conjectured that the Ammonites were imbolden- 
ed againft Jabes Gilead, in refpeCl of their weaknefs, 
fince the * Ifraelites deftroy’d a great part of them, 
for not joining with them againft the Benjamites: 
at which time they did not only (laughter the men 
and male-children, but took from them their young 
women, and gave them to the Benjamites: and 
therefore they were not likely to have been increas’d 
to any great numbers: and if they had recovered 
thenifelves of this great calamity, yet the Ammonite 
might flatter himfelf with the opinion, that Ifrael 
having for long time been difarmed by the Phtliftines , 
was not apt to fuccour thofe whom they had fo 
deeply wounded and deftroy’d. But contrariwife 
when the tidings came to Saul of their danger, and 
that the Ammonites would give them no odier con¬ 
dition to ranfom themfclves, but by pulling out their 
right eyes, by which they fhould bs utterly difabled 
for the war, as elfewhere hath been fpoken: Saul, 
both to value himfelf in his firft year’s reign, and 
becaufe perchance he wasdefeended of one of thofe 
400 maids taken from the Gileadites, and given to 
the Benjamites, gave order to afiemble the forces 


• Chryf. in Pul. 43. b * 77 ^ Urim nrui Thummim in the ornaments of the high prieft nvtrr infirted tvifhsn the prflaral, •u.'hiih 
that fare duplicating, they were placed in the pectoral over againft the heart of the high prieft. It ii plain that they were not the frt- 
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of Ifracl: hewing a yoke of oxen into pieces, and 
fending them by meflengers over all the coafts, pro- 
tefting thus, That whofuever cam not forth after Saul 
and after Samuel, fo Jbouldbis oxen be ferved: threat- 
ning the people by their goods, and not by their 
lives at the firft. Seven days had Saul to aflemble 
an army, by reafon that the Gileadites had obtained 
the refpite of thefc 7 days to give Nabas the Am¬ 
monite an anfwer: who, could they have obtained 
any reafonable condition, were contented to have 
fevered thcmfelves from Ifracl , and to become vaf- 
fals and tributaries to the heathen. In the mean 
while Saul aflembled the forces, which repaired un¬ 
to him at Bezec , near Jordan , that he might readi¬ 
ly pafs the river j which done, he might in one 
day with a fpeedy march arrive at Jabes, under the 
hills of Gilead. 

The army by 'Saul led, confiding of 330000: 
he returned an anfwer to thofe of Jabes, that they 
fhould allure themfelves of fuccour by the next day 
at noon. For as it feemeth Saul marched away in 
the latter part of the day, and went on all night; 
for in the morning-watch he furprifed the army of 
Nabas the Ammonite. And to the end that he might 
let on them on all Tides, he divided his forces into 3 
parts, putting them to the fword, until the heat of 
the day, and the wearinefs of Saul's troops, inlorc’d 
them to give over the purfuit. Now the Ammo¬ 
nites were become the more carelefs and fecurc, in 
that thofe of Jabes promifed the next morning to 
render themfelves and their city to their mercy. Af¬ 
ter this happy fuccefs, the people were lo far in love 
with their new king, that they would have (lain all 
thofe Ifraelites that murmured againft his election, 
had not himfelf forbidden and refilled their refolu- 
tions. Such is the condition of worldly men, as 
they are violent lovers of the profperous, and bafe 
vaflals of the time that flourilheth : and as defpight- 
ful and cruel without caufe againft thofe, whom any 
mifadventure,or otherworldly accident, hath thrown 
down. 

After the army removed, b Samuel fummoned the 
people to meet at Gilgal, where Saul was now a third 
time acknowledged, and, as fome commentators af¬ 
firm, anointed king: and here Samuel ufed an ex¬ 
hortation to all the aflfembly, containing precepts, 
and a reheurfal of his own juftice during the begin¬ 
ning of his government to that day. After e Saul 
had now reigned one year before he was eftablifiied in 
Gilgal or G algal a , he ftrengthened himfelf with a 
good guard of 3000 chofen men, of which he align¬ 
ed 1000 to attend on Jonathan his Ion at Gibeab, 
the city of his nativity: the reft lie kept about his 
own perfon in Macmas , and in the hill of Bethel. 

Sect. IV. 

Of Saul’s difobcdience in bis proceedings in the wars 

with the Philiftines and Amalckites, which caufed 

bis final rejetlion. 

'T Onathan, with his fmall army or regiment that 
J attended him, taking a time of advantage, fur¬ 
prifed a garrifon of Pbiliftines : the lame, as lome 
think, which Saul pafs’d oy, when he came from 
Rama , where he was firft anointed by Samuel, 
which they think to have been Cariatb-jearim: be- 
caufe a place where the Philiftines had a garrifon, 

1 Sam. x. is called the bill of God , which they un- 
derftand of Cariatb-jearim: but Junius underftands 
this garrifon to have been at Gebah , in Benjamin 
near Gibha, where Jonathan abode with his thou- 
fand followers. Howfoever, by this it appeareth. 


that the Philiftines held fome ftrong places, both 
in the times of Samuel , and ol Saul, within the ter¬ 
ritory of Ifrael: and now being greatly inraged by 
this furprize they aflembled a 30000 armed chari¬ 
ots, and 6000 horfe, wherewith they invaded Ju¬ 
dea, and incamped at Machmas or Miibmas , a city 
of Benjamin, in the direft way from Samaria to Je- 
rufalem, and in the midft of the land between the 
fea and Jordan. With this fudden invafion the If 
raelites were ftrucken in fo great a fear, as fome of 
them hid themfelves in the caves of the mountains, 
others fled over Jordan in Gad and Gilead: Saul 
himfelf, with fome 2000 men of ordinary, and ma¬ 
ny other people, (laid at Galgala in Benjamin , not 
far from the paflfage of Jofhua when he led Ifrael 
over Jordan. Here Saul by Samuels appointment 
was to attend the coming of Samuel fevendays; 
but when the laft day was in part fpent, and that 
Saul perceived his forces to diminilh greatly, he 
prefumed (as fome expound the place, 1 Sam. xiii. 
9.) toexercife the office which appertained not un¬ 
to him, and to offer a burnt-offering and a peace- 
offering unto God, contrary to the ccddiaftica! 
laws of the Hebrews , and God’s commandments: 
others expound the word, obtulit, in this place, by 
obtulit per facerdotem, and fo make the fin of Saul 
not to have been any intrufion into the priefts of¬ 
fice, but firft a difobcdience to God’s command¬ 
ment, in not flaying according to the appointment, 
r Sam. x. 8. fecondly, a diffidence ormillruft in 
God’s help, and too great relying upon the ftrength 
of the people, whofe departing from him he ccwld 
not bear patiendy ; and laftly, a contempt of the 
holy prophet Samuel, and of the help which the 
prayers of fo godly a man might procure him. 
But whatfoever was his fin, notwithllanding his ex- 
cufes, he was by * Samuel reprehended moll fharp- 
ly, in terms unfitting his eftate, had not extraordi¬ 
nary warrant been given to Samel fo to do, from 
God himfelf, at which time alfo Samuel feared not 
to let him know, that the kingdom Ihould be con¬ 
ferred to another (a man after God’s own heart) 
both from ( Saul and his pollerity. 

After this Samuel and Saul returned to Gibeab , 
where Saul , when he had taken view of his army, 
found it to confift of 600 men: for the molt were 
fled from him and fcattered, yea, among thofe 
that (laid, there was not any that had either fword 
or fpear, but Saul and his fon Jonathan only. For 
the Philiftines had not left them any finith in all 
Ifrael, that made weapons •, befides, they that came 
to 8 Saul came haftily, and left fuch weapons and 
armour as they had, behind them in the garrifons: 
for if they had had none at all, it might be much 
doubted how Saul fhould be able the year before, or 
in fome part of this very year, to fuccour Jabes Gi¬ 
lead with 330000 men, if there had not now been 
any iron weapon to defend themfelves withal, five 
only in the hand of Saul and Jonathan his fon. 
But howfoever all the reft of the people were for¬ 
merly difarmed by the Philiftines, and all thofe 
craftfmen carried out of the land that made wea¬ 
pons : there being left unto the Ifraelites only to 
fharpen and amend fuch fluff as ferved for the 
plough, and for nought elfe: yet that they had 
fome kind of arms it is manifefl, or elfe they durft 
not have attempted upon the Philiftines as they did. 
And it is not faid in the text, that there was not any 
fword in all Ifrael, but only that there was not any 
found amongft thofe 600 foldiers which flay’d with 
h Saul after Samuel's departure : and it feemeth that 
when Samuel had fharply reprehended Saul, that 
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his own guards forfook him, having but 600 re¬ 
maining of his 3000 ordinary foldiers, and of all 
the reft that repaired unto him, of which many were 
fled from him before Samuel arrived. 

With this fmall troop he held himfclf to his own 
city of Gib tab, as a place of more ftrength and bet¬ 
ter allured unto him, than Gilgal was. Neither is 
it obfeure how it Ihould come to pafs that the Phi- 
h(lines Ihould thus difarm the mod part of the lfra^ 
elites, howfoever in the time of Samuel much had 
been done againft them. For the victories of Samuel 
were not got by fword or fpear, but by thunder from 
heaven: and when thefe craftfmen were once rooted 
out of the dues of Ifrael , no marvel if they could 
not in a Ihort peace under Samuel , be replanted a- 
gain. For this tyranny of the PbiliHines is to be 
underftood, rather of the precedent times, than un¬ 
der Samuel: and yet under him it is to be thought 
that by their crafts they proceeded in the policy, 
not fuffering their artificers to teach the lfraelites , 
and fo even to the times of Saul kept them from ha¬ 
ving any ftore of armour. The fame policy did 
Nabucbodonofor ufe after his conqueft in Judea; 
Diony ftus in Sicily \ and many other princes elfe- 
where in all ages. But thefe loft weapons in part the 
lfraelites might repair in Gilead , for over Jordan 
the Pbiliftines had not invaded. The reft of their 
defences were fuch as antiquity uied, and their prefent 
neceffity miniftred unto them •, to wit, clubs, bows, 
and flings. For the Benjamites exceeded in calling 
(tones in flings: and that thefe were the natural wea¬ 
pons, and the firft ofall nations, itismanifeft; and 
fo in Chronicles i. 12. it is written of thofe that came 
to fuccour David againft Saul, while he lurked 
at Siklag, That they were weaponed with bows, and 
could ufe the right and the left band with flones ; 
and with a fling it was, that David himfelf flew 
the giant Goliab. 

While the date of Ifrael flood in thefe hard terms, 
the Pbiliflines having parted their army into three 
troops, that they might fpoil and deftroy many parts 
at once; Jonathan , ftrengthned by God, and follow¬ 
ed with his efquire only, fealed a mountain, where¬ 
on a * company of Pbiiijlines were lodged: the reft of 
their army (as may be gathered by the fuccefs) 
being incamped in the plain adjoining. And tho’ 
he were difcovered before he came to the hill top, 
and in a kind of derifion called up by his enemies: 
yet he fo behaved himfelf, as with the afliftance of 
God, he (lew 20 of the firft Pbiiijlines that he en¬ 
countered. Whereupon the next companies taking 
the alarm, and being ignorant of the caufe, fled a- 
way amazed altogether. In which confufion, fear, 
andjealoufy, they flaughcered one another inflead 
of enemies: whereupon thofe Hebrews which became 
of their party, becaufe they feared to be fpoiled by 
them, took the advantage of their deftruction, and 
flew of them in great numbers. And laftly, Saul 
himfelf taking knowledge of the rout and diforder, 
together with thofe lfraelites that fhroudedthemfelves 
in mount b Ephraim, fet upon them, and obtained 
(contrary to all hope and expectation) a mod hap¬ 
py and glorious victory over them. Here was that 
prophecy in Deuteronomy fulfilled by Jonathan, That 
one of thofe which feared God, Jbouldkill a thoufand, 
and two of them ten thoufand. 

This done, the fmall army of Ifrael made retreat 
from the purfuit. And tho’ Saul had bound the 
people by an oath not to take food till the evening, 
yet his fon Jonathan being infeebled with extreme 
labour and emptinefs, tafted a drop of honey in his 
pa frige: tor which Saul his father would have put 

* 1 Sam. 14. 
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him fo death, had not the people delivered him from 
his cruelty. 

The late miraculous victory of Saul and Jona¬ 
than feems to have reduced unto the Pbiiijlines re¬ 
membrance of their former overthrow likewife mira ¬ 
culous in the days of Samuel \ fo that for fome 
fpace of time they held themfelves quiet. In the 
mean while Saul being now greatly encouraged, 
undertook by turns all his bordering enemies •, 
namely the c Moabites, Ammonites, Edomitesi and 
the Arabians of Zobah, againft all which he pre¬ 
vailed. He then aflembled all the forces he could 
make, to wit, 210000 men, and receiving the 
commandment of God by Samuel, he invaded A- 
malec, wafting and deftroying all that part of Ara¬ 
bia Pett tea, and the defart, belonging to the Ama- 
lekites , from Havilab towards Tigris unto Shut * 
which bordereth Egypt i in which war he took A- 
gag their king prifoner. But whereas he was in¬ 
structed by Samuel to follow this nation without 
compaflion, becaufe they firft of all attempted 
d Ifrael, when they left Egypt in Mojes's timei he 
notwithftanding did not only fpare the life of Agag, 
but referved the beft of the beafts and fpoil of the 
country, with pretence to offer them in facrifice to 
the living God. Therefore did Samuel now a fe- 
cond time make him know, that God would caft 
him from his royal eftate to which he was raifed, 
when he was of bafe condition, and as the text hath 
it, little in his own eyes. And tho’ the offence 
was great in Saul for not obeying the voice of 
God by Samuel, had there been no former precept 
to that effeCt: yet feeing Saul could not hie igno¬ 
rant how feverely it plcafed God to injoin the If- 
raelites to revenge themfelves upon that nation, he 
was in all inexcufable. For God had commanded 
that the * lfraelites fbould put out the t emembrance 
of Atnalec from under heaven. For the cruelty which 
die predeceflors of this Agag ufed againft the Isra¬ 
elites, efpecially on thofe which were overwearied, 
fick, faint and aged people, was now to be reven¬ 
ged on him and his nation above 400 years after¬ 
wards i and now he was to pay the debt of blood, 
which his forefathers borrowed from the innocent: 
himfelf having alfo finned in the fame kind, as 
thefe words of Samuel witnefs : f As tby fword hath 
made other women childlcfs , fo flsall thy mother be 
childlcfs among other women \ at which time Samuel 
himfelf (after he had been by many bootlefs intrea¬ 
ties perfuaded to ftay awhile with Saul) did cut A- 
gag in pieces before the Lord in Gilgal , and foon af¬ 
ter he departed to Ramath, and came no more to fee 
Saul, until the day of his death. 

Sect. V. 

Of the occurrents between the rejeftion of Saul and 
bis death. 

N OW while Samuel mourned for Saul, God 
commanded him to choofe a king for Ifrael, 
among the fons of IJbai: which Samuel (doubting 
the violent hand of Saul) feared in a fort to per¬ 
form, till it pleafed God to direCt him how he 
might avoid both the fufpicion, and the danger. 
And if Samuel knew that it was no way derogating 
from the providence of God, that by his cautious 
care and wifdom he fought to avoid the inconve¬ 
nience or dangers of this life, then do thofe men 
miftake the nature of his divine ordinance, who 
neglefting the reafon that God hath given them, 
do no otherwife avoid the perils and dangers there¬ 
of, than as men ftupified in the opinion of late 
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or deftiny, negleCting either to beg counfel at God’s 
hand, by prayer, or to exercife that wifdom or 
forefight, wherewith God had inriched the mind 
of man, for his prefcrvation. Neither did the all- 
powerful God (who made, and could deftroy the 
world in an inftant) dildain here to inftruCt Samuel, 
to avoid the fury of Saul by the accuftomed cauti¬ 
ous ways of the world. 

Of the fons of IJhai, Samuel., by God directed, 
made choice of David the youngeft, having refu¬ 
ted Eliab the firft-born ; who, tho’ he were a man 
of a comely perfon and great ftrength, yet unto 
fuch outward appearance the Lord had no refpeCt. 
For, as it is written, 1 God feetb not as man feeth, 
&c. but the Lord beboldetb the heart. He alfo re- 
fiifing the other fix brethren, made choice of one 
whom his father had altogether ncglefted, and left 
in the field to attend his flock, for of him the Lord 
[aid to Samuel, arife and anoint him , for this is be : 
which done, Samuel departed and went to Hamath. 
Neither was it long after this that Saul began to feek 
the life of David: in which bloody mind he conti¬ 
nued till he died, overcome in battel by th t Pbiliflines. 

The Pbiliflines having well confidered (as it Teems) 
the incrcafeof Saul’s power through many victories 
by him obtained, while they had fitten ftill and for- 
born to give impediment to his profperous courfes, 
thought it good to make new trial of their fortune, 
as jultly fearing that the wrongs which they had 
done to Ifrael , might be repay’d with advantage, if 
ever opportunity fhould l'erve their often injured 
neighbours againft them, as lately it had done a- 
gainft Moab , Ammon , and the reft of their ancient 
enemies. Now for the quality of their foldiers, and 
all warlike provifions, the Pbiliflines had reafon to 
think themfelves equal, if not i'uperior, to Ifrael. 
The fucccfs of their former wars had for the mod 

[ )art been agreeable to their own wifhes •, as for 
ate diiafters, they might, according to human 
wifdom, impute them to fecond caufcs, as to a 
tempeft happening by chance, and to a miftaken 
alarm, whereby their army pofiefled with a need- 
lels fear had fallen to rout. Having therefore 
muftered their forces and taken the field, encamp¬ 
ing fo near to the army which king Saul drew forth 
againft them, that they could not eafily depart 
without the trial of a battel, each part kept their 
ground of advantage for a while, not joining in 
grofs, but maintaining fome skirmilhes, as refilling 
both of them to pals the valley that lay between their 
camps. Juft caufcs of fear they had on both Tides ; 
efpecially the Pbiliflines , whofe late attempts had 
been confounded by the angry hand of God. Up¬ 
on this occafion perhaps it was, that they fought 
to decide the matter by fingle combat, as willing to 
try in one man’s perfon, whether any ftroak from 
heaven were to be feared. Goliab of Gath a ftrong 
giant, fearing neither God nor man, undertook to 
defie the whole hoft of Ifrael, provoking them with 
defpightful words, to appoint a champion that 
might fight with him hand to hand, offering condi¬ 
tion, that the party vanquilhed in champion, Ihould 
hold it felf as overcome in grofs, and become vaf- 
lal to the other. This gave occafion to young Da¬ 
vid, whom Samuel by God’s appointment had a- 
nointed, to make a famous entrance into publick 
notice of the people. For no man durft expol'e him- 
felf to encounter the great ftrength of Goliab, until 
David (fent by his father on an errand to the camp) 
accepted the combat, and obtained the victory, 
without other arms offenfive or defenfive than a 
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fling, wherewith he overthrew diat haughty giant, 
and after with his own fword ftruck ott his head. 
Hereupon the Pbiliflines, who Ihould have yielded 
diemfelves as fubjeCts to the conqueror, according 
to the covenant on their own fide propounded, fled 
without ftay ; and were purfued and flaughtered e- 
ven to their own gates. By this vidory the Pbih- 
flines were not fo broken, that cither any of their 
towns were loft, or their people difeouraged from 
infefting the territories of Ifrael. But David, by 
whom God had wrought this vidory, fell into the 
grievous indignation of his matter Saul, through 
the honour purchafed by his well deferving. For 
after fuch time as the Spirit of God departed from 
Saul and came upon David, he then became a cru¬ 
el tyrant, faithlefs and irreligious b . Becaufe the 
high-prieft Abimelech fed David in his necefiity 
with hallowed bread, and armed him with the 
fword of his own conqueft taken from Goliab i 
Saul not only by his wicked Edomite Doeg murther- 
ed this Abimelech , and 85 priefts of Nob, but alfo 
he deftroyed the city, c and [mote with the edge of 
the fword both man and woman, both child and fuck- 
ling, both ox and afs, and fbeep. And he that had 
compaflion on Agag the Amalekite , who was an e- 
nemy to God and nis people, and alfo fpared and 
preferved the beft of his cattel, contrary to the com¬ 
mandment and ordinance of God, both by Mofes 
and Samuel, had not now any mercy in ltore, for 
the innocent, for the Lord's fervants the priefts of 
Ifrael. Yea, he would have flain his own fon d Jona¬ 
than, for pitying and pleading David’s innocency, 
-»as*alfo once before for tatting the hony, when his 
faindng for hunger made him forget his father’s 
unreafonable commmation. The companions of 
cruelty are breach of faith towards men, and impie¬ 
ty towards God. The former he Ihewed in deny¬ 
ing David his daughter, whom he had promifed 
him; and again in taking her away from him, to 
whom he had given her •, alfo in that when as Da¬ 
vid had twice fpared his life in the territory of Zipb, 
and Saul twice fworn to do him no hurt, and con- 
fefled his errors, yet he fought ftill to deftroy him, 
by all the means he could. His impiety towards 
God he fhewed, in that he fought counfel of the 
witch of Endor, which was the laft preparative for 
his deftruCtion. For whereas when he foughtcoun- 
lel from God he had been always victorious : from 
the oracle of the devil this liiccefs followed, that 
both himfelf, and his three fons, with his neareft 
and faithfulleft fervants, were all flaughter’d by the 
Pbiliflines: his body with the bodies of his fons 
(as a fpeCtacle of fhame and difhonour) were hung 
over the walls of Bethjan : and there had remained 
till they had found burial in the bowels of raven¬ 
ous birds, had not the grateful Gileadites of Ja- 
bes ftoln their carcafcs thence and interred them. 
This was the end of Saul, after he had governed 
Ifrael, together with Samuel, 40 years, and by 
himfelf after Samuel 20 years, according to e Cedre- 
nus, ‘tbeophilus, and Jofephus. But yet it feemeth 
to me that after the death of Samuel, Saul did not 
rule very long. For in the beginning of the 25th 
chapter, it is written that Samuel died: and in the 
reft of the fame. chapter the paflages are written of 
David, Nabal and Abigail, after which the death 
of Saul quickly enfued. 

An exceeding valiant man he was, and gave a 
fair entrance to all thofe victories which David af¬ 
terwards obtained, for he had beaten the Ammonites 
with their neighbouring nations; crufh’d the Syrians, 
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and their adherents; broken the ftrength of the 
Amale kites ; and greatly wafted the power and pride 
of the Pbilifiines . 

Sect. VI. 

Of fucb as Jived with Samuel and Saul; of Hellen 
and Hercules, and of tbeir iffuts : upon occafton of 
the Dores, with the Hcraclidae, entring Pelopon- 
nefus about tbit time. 

I N the fecond year of Samuel, according to Eu- 
febius, was David born ; after Codoman later, 
and in the ninth year; after Bunting in the tenth. 
For David, faith he, was thirty years old when he 
began to reign : whence it followeth, that he was 
born in the tenth of the 40 years, which are given 
to Samuel and Saul. About the eleventh of Samu - 
el, /Eneas Silvias the fon of Pofthumus began his 
reign over the Latines in Alba, who governed that 
ftate 31 years. There are who place before him 
Latinus Silvius, as brother to Pofthumus, calling 
him the fifth from /Eneas, and the fourth king of 
Alba, whereof I will not Hand to difpute. In the 
eleventh of Samuel, Dercilus fat in the throne of 
AJfyria, being the one and thirtieth king; he ruled 
that empire 40 years. In this age of Samuel the 
Dores obtained Peloponnefus, and at once with the 
Heraclid/e, who then led and commanded the nation, 
poflefs’d a great part thereof 328 years before the 
firft Olympiad, according to Diodorus and Eratof- 
thenes. For all Greece was anciently poffefled by 3 
tribes or kindreds, viz. tire Ionians, Dorians, and 
/Eolians: at length it was called Hellas, and the 
people Hellenes , of Hellen, the fon of Deucalion, 
lord of the country Phthiotis in Tbejfaly. But be¬ 
fore the time of this Hellen, yea and long after, 
Greece had no name common to all the inhabitants, 
neither were the people called Hellenes, till fuch 
time as partly by trading in all parts of the land, 
partly by the plantation of many colonies, and fun- 
dry great vi&ories obtained, the iflues of Hellen had 
reduced much of the country under their obedience, 
calling themfelves generally by one name, and yet 
every feveral nation after fome one of the pofterity 
of Hellen, who had reigned over it. And becaufe 
this is the furtheft antiquity of Greece , it will not 
be amifs to recount the pedigree of her firft planters. 

Iapetus (as the poets fable) was the fon of hea¬ 
ven and earth, lo accounted, either becaufe the 
names of his parents, had in the Greek tongue fuch 
fignification: or perhaps for his knowledge in ajlro- 
nomy and pbilofophy. 

Iapetus begat Prometheus, and Epimetheus: of 
whom all men have read that have read poets. 
Prometheus begat Deucalion: and Epimetheus, Pyr- 
rba. Deucalion and his wife Pyrrha reigned in 
'Tbejfaly, which was then called Pyrrba (as Creten- 
fts Rbianus affirmeth) of Pyrrha the queen. In 
Deucalion's time was that great flood, of which we 
have fpoken elfewhere. Deucalion begat Hellen : 
whofe fons were Xuthus, Dorus and Aiolus, of Do¬ 
ras and /Eolus, the Dores and /Eolians had name. 
The JEolcs inhabited Boeotia. The Dores having 
firft inhabited fundry parts of Tbejfaly, did after¬ 
wards feat themlelves about Parnajfus : and finally 
became lords of the countries about Laced/emon :■ 
Xuthus the eldeft fon of Hellen , being banifh by his 
brethren, for having diverted from them to his own 
ufe Ibme part of their father’s goods, came to A- 
tbens: where marrying the daughter of king E- 
riSlbeus, he begat on her two fons, Acb.tus and Ion. 
Of thefe two Ach/eus, for a daughter by him com¬ 
mitted, fled into Peloponnefus : and foating himfelf 
in Laconia, gave name to tnat region; from whence 
No. 17. 


(as fome write) he afterwards departed ; and levy" 
ing an army recovered the kingdom of his grand¬ 
father in Tbejfaly. 

Ion being general for the Athenians, when Eu- 
molpus the Thracian invaded Attica, did obtain a 
great vifrory, and thereby fuch love and honour of the 
people, that they committed the ordering of their 
ftate into his hands. He divided the citizens into 
tribes, appointing every one to fome occupation, 
or good courfe of life. When the people multipli¬ 
ed he planted colonies in Sycionia, then called A£- 
gialos, or /Egialia : In which country Solinus then 
reigning, thought it fafer to give his daughter Ilelice 
in marriage to Ion, and make him his heir, than 
to contend with him. So Ion married Helice, and 
built a town called by his wife’s name in /Egialia, 
where he and his pofterity reigned long, and (tho’ 
not obliterating the old name) gave to that land 
denomination. But in after-times the Dores af- 
fifting the nephews of Hercules, invaded Peloponne¬ 
fus, and overcoming the Acb/eans poflefled Laconia , 
and all thofe parts which the Acb<ei had formerly 
occupied. Hereupon the Acb/ei driven to feek a 
new feat, came unto the lanes, defiring to inhabit 
die /Egialia with them, and alledging in vain, that 
Ion and Ach/eus had been bretliren. When this 
requeft could not be obtained, they fought by force 
to expel the Ionians, which they performed ; but 
they loft their king Tifatnencs, the lbn of Oreftes, 
in that war. 

Thus were the tones driven out of Peloponnefus , 
and compelled to remove into Attica, from whence 
after a while they failed into Afia, and peopled the 
weftern coaft thereof, on which they built 12 ci¬ 
ties, inhabited by them, even to this day, at the 
lead without any univerfal or memorable tranfmi- 
gration. This expedition of the Jones into Afta 
hath been mentioned by all which have written of 
that age, and is commonly placed 140 years after 
the war of Troy, and 60 years after the defeent of 
the Heraclid/e into Peloponnefus. Thefe Heraclid/e 
were they of whom die kings of Sparta ifiiied ; 
which race held that kingdom about 700 years. 
Of their father Hercules many ftrange things are 
delivered unto us by the poets, of' which fome 
are like to have been true, others perhaps muft be 
allegorically underftood. But the moft. approved 
writers think that there were many called Hercules, 
all whofe exploits were by the Greeks aferibed to 
the fon of Alcmena, who is laid to have performed 
thefe twelve great labours. 

Firft, he flew the JTemaan lyon: fccondly, he 
flew the ferpent Hydra, which had nine heads, 
whereof one being cut off, two grew in the place : 
the third was the overtaking a very fwift hart: 
the fourth was the taking of a wild boar alive, 
which haunted mount Erymantbus in Arcady : the 
fifth was the cleanfing of Augeas’s ox-ftall in one 
day, which he performed by turning the river Al- 
pheus into it; the fixth was the chafing away of the 
birds from the lake Stymphalis: the leventh was 
the fetching a bull from Crete: the eighth was the 
taking of the mares which Diomedes king of Thrace 
fed with human flefli; the ninth was to letch a gir¬ 
dle of the queen of the Amazons: the three laft 
were, to fetch Geryoris beeves from Gadcs ; the gol¬ 
den apples of the Hefperides ; and Cerberus from 
hell. The mythological interpretation of thefe I 
purpofely omit, as both over-long to be here fet 
down, and no lefs perplexed than the labours them¬ 
felves. For fome by Hercules underftand fortitude, 
prudence, and conftancy, interpreting the monfters, 
vices. Others make Hercules the fun, and his tra¬ 
vels to be the twelve figns of the zodiac. There 
Y y y are 
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arc others who apply his works hiftprically to their 
own conceits; as well allured, that the expofition 
cannot have more unlikelihood, than the fables: 
that he took Elis, Pylus , Oecbalia, and other towns, 
being a (Tilled by fuch as either admired his virtues, 
or were beholden unto him. Alfo that he flew 
many thieves and tyrants, I take to be truly writ¬ 
ten, without addition of poetical vanity. His tra¬ 
vels through moft parts of the world are, or may 
feem, borrowed from Hercules Libycus. But fore it 
is that many cities of Greece were gready bound to 
him: for that he (bending all his endeavours to the 
common good) delivered the land from much op- 
preflion. But after his death no city of Greece (A- 
tbens excepted) requited the virtue and deferts of 
Hercules , with conftant protection of his children, 
perfecuted by the king Euryftbeus. This Euryftbe- 
us was fon of Stbenelus , and grandchild of Per feus •, 
he reigned in Mycen<e , the mightieft city then in 
Greece. He it was that impofed thofe hard tasks 
upon Hercules , who was bound to obey him (as po¬ 
ets report) for the expiation of that murther, which 
in his madnefs he had committed upon his own chil¬ 
dren ; but as others fay, becaufe he was his fubjedl 
and fervant: wherefore there are who commend 
Euryfibeus for imploying the ftrength of Hercules 
to fo good a purpofe. But it is generally agreed 
by the bell writers, that Hercules was alfo of the 
ftiock of Per feus, and holden in great jealoufy by 
Euryftbeus, becaufe of his virtue, which appeared 
more and more in the dangerous fervices wherein 
he was imployed, fo that he grew great in reputati¬ 
on through all Greece, and had by many wives 
and concubines above 60 children. Thefe children 
Euryftbeus would fain have got in his power, when 
Hercules was dead: but they fled unto Ceyx king of 
Thracinia, and from him (for he durft not wixhftand 
Euryftbeus) to Athens. The Athenians not only 
gave them entertainment, but lent them aid, where¬ 
with they encountrcd Euryftbeus. Jolaus the. bro¬ 
ther’s fon of Hercules , who had afflfted him in ma¬ 
ny of his travels, was captain of the Heraclid*• It 
i 3 faid of him, that being dead, he obtained leave 
of Pluto to live again till he might revenge the inju¬ 
ries done by Euryftbeus : whom he when had (lain in 
battel, he died again. It feems to me, that where¬ 
as he had led Colonies into Sicily, and abode there a 
long time forgotten : he came again into Greece to 
aflifl his coufins, and afterwards returned back. 
When the Peloponneftans underftood that Euryftbeus 
was flain, they took Atreus the fon of Pelops to their 
king: for lie was rich, mighty, and favoured of 
the people. Againfl him the Heraclida marched 
under Hyllus the fon of Hercules. But to avoid ef- 
fufion of blood, it was agreed, that Hyllus fliould 
fight with Echenus king of the Tegeat£ a people of 
Arcadia, who aflifted Atreus, widi condition that 
if Hyllus were vieftor, he fliould peaceably enjoy 
what he challenged as his right: otherwife the He- 
raclidte fliould not enter Pelopomefus in ioo years, 
in that combat Hyllus was flain, and the Heraclid<e 
compelled to forbear their country, till the third 
generation: at which time they returned under 
Ariftodemus ( as the beft authority fliews, tho’ 
fomc have faid, diat they came under the condudt 
of his children) and brought with them the Dores , 
whom they planted in that country, as is before 
fhewed, having expelled the Atbai, over whom 
the ifiiie of Pelops had reigned after the death of 
Euryftbeus four generations. 


S JE JC T. VII. 

Of Homer and Hefiod, and many changes in the 
world, that happened about this age. 

A BOUT this time that excellent learned poet 
Homer lived, as many of the beft chronolo- 
gers affirm. He was by race of the Meeones, def- 
cended (as * FunElius imagineth) of Berofus's Anama - 
on, who gave name to that people. But this Funfti- 
us imagineth Homer the poet to have been long after 
thefe times, rafhly framing his ALra according to 
b Archilochus in the tradl, or rather fragment de tern- 
paribus ; and makes feven more of this name to have 
flourifhed in divers cities in Greece. Whence, per¬ 
haps, fprang the diverfity of opinions, both of the 
time and of the native city of Homer. According 
to this Archilochus , FunSlius finds Homer about the 
time of Manajfeh king of Judah, and Numa of 
Rome. He was called Melejigenes from the place of 
his birth, and at length Homer, becaufe blind men 
follow a guide, which fignification among others, is 
in the verb o'/UMfSv: for this Homer in his latter time 
was blind. c Clemens Altxandrinus recites many 
different opinions touching the queftion of the time 
when Homer lived. So alfo *Aulus Gellius, and 
Tatianus Affyrius, in his oration Ad gentes. Pater¬ 
culus reckons that Homer flourifhed 950 years be¬ 
fore the confulfhip of Marcus Vinutius : which Mer¬ 
cator cafteth up in the world’s year 3046, and after 
'Troy taken, about 260 years: and about 250 years 
before the building of Rome, making him to have 
flourifhed about the time of JeboJapbat king of 
Judah. But Clemens Alexandrians , and Tatianus 
above-named, mention authors that make him much 
ancienter. The difference of which authors in this 
point is not unworthy the readers confideration, that 
by this one inftance he may guefs of the difficulty, 
and fo pardon the errors in the computations of an¬ 
cient time: feeing in fuch diverfity of opinions a 
man may hardly End out what to follow. For Cra¬ 
tes the Grammarian (as Clemens Alexandrinus re¬ 
ports) gave being to Homer about 80 years after 
Troy taken, near the time that the Heracltd<e return¬ 
ed into Peloponnefus : and e Eratoftbenes after Troy 
100 years. Tbeopompus 500 years after the army 
of Greece failed into Phrygia for the war of Troy. 
Eupborion makes him cotempocary with Gyges, who 
began to reign in the 18th olympiad (which, was 
45 years after Rome was built) and Softbius faith, 
that he was 90 years before the firft olympiad; 
which he feeks to prove by the times of Cbari/lus, 
and his fon Nicander j Pbilocorus placedi him 180 
after Troy: Ariftarcbus 140, in the time of the 
fcating of the colonies in Ionia. Apollodorus affirms 
that he lived while Agefilaus governed Lacedtmon ; 
and that Lycurgus in his young years, about ioo 
years after the Ionian plantations, came to vifithim, 
near 240 years after Troy taken. i Herodotus finds 
Homer flourifbing 622 years before Xerxe? s enter- 
prize againfl the Grecians which Btroaldus ac¬ 
counted! at 168 years after the Trojan war-. Eufe - 
bius feems to make him to have been about the dme 
of JoaJb king of Judah, 124 years before Rome was 
built: tho’ elfewhere in his chronology he notes, 
that forae place him in the time of Samuel , and 
others in the end of David, and others in other 
ages. In his evangelical preparation, where out oi 
Tatianus Affyrius he citeth fundry opinions touch¬ 
ing the time when Homer lived, he rcckoneth many 
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JDther Greek writers mare ancient than Idcmer ; as 
Emus, Pbjlammon , Epitncnides, Phcmius, ArijLeus, 
Orpheus, Mufeus, Tbamyras, Amphion , and o- 
*hers. 

Now whether Homer or Hefiodus were the elder, 
j£ js alfo .much difputed. ■ Aldus Gellius reports, 
.that Pbilocborui and Xenophanes affirm, that Homer 
.preceded tiefiod : and on the contrary, that Luc. 
Accius the poet, and Ephorus the hiftorian, make 
p/efiodot an elder time than Homer. b Fan o leaves 
jjt uncertain which of .thefe learned fablers was firii 
•barn: hut he finds that they lived together lome 
certain years, wherein be confirms himfelf by an 
epigram written upon a trevit, and left by Hefiod 
in Helicon. 

c Cornelius N/pos reports, that they both J ived 160 
years before was Rome built: while the Silvii reign¬ 
ed in Alba, about d 140 years after the fall of Troy. 
* Euthymenes finds them both 200 years after Troy 
taken, in the time of Acajlus the fon of Pelias, 
king of Tbejfaly. For my felf, I am not much 
troubled when this poet lived •, neither would I of¬ 
fend the reader with thefe opinions, but only to fhew 
the uncertainty and difagreement of hiftorians, as 
well in this particular, as in all other queftions and 
disputes of time. For the curiofity of this man’s 
£ge is no lefs ridiculous, than the inquifidon why 
fie began his Iliads with the word Menin , as per¬ 
haps containing fome great myftery. In derifion 
whereof Lucian feigninghimfelf to have been in hell, 
to have fpoken with Homer , there asked him the 
caufe why he began his book with that word ? who 
anfwered, that he began in that fort, becaufe it 
came in his head fo to do. 

It feemeth that Senyes, or, after Macrobius, Sene- 
mires , ruled Egypt at this time: for Tanepberfobris 
was his fucceflor, who preceded Vaphres, father- 
in-law to Solomon. 

About the end of SauPs government, or in the 
beginning of David's time according to * Cajjiodorus, 
the Amazons with the Cymmerians invaded Af.a, 
Latinus Sylvius then ruling in Italy. And befides 
the overthrow of that famous ftate of Ttoy (which 
fell *03 years before David's time) there were 
many other changes in the middle part of the 
world, not only by reafon of thofe northern na¬ 
tions : but there fprung up, fomewhat nearly to¬ 
gether, fix kingdoms into greatnels not before 
treated. In Italy, that of the Latins : In the fouth 
part of Greece, thofe Latedrmon , Corinth , and the 
yteh<ei. In Arabia, Syria, Soba, and Damafcus, 
the Adads made themfelves princes, of which there 
were ten kings, which began and ended with the 
kings of Ifrael in effect: and fomewhat before thefe, 
the ftate of the Ifraeittes having now altered their 
form of government* began to fiourifh under kings, 
of which David, in a few years, became mafter of 
all thofc neighbouring nations, who by interchange 
of times had fubjetfted the Judeans, corrupted 
their religion, and held them under in a moft ab¬ 
ject, and grievous flavery j to wit, the Edumc- 
ans , Moabites, Ammonites , Mideanites, Itureans, 
and the reft of the Arabians , with the Pbilijiines , 
Jebufites , Gejhuritcs, Macbathites, all which ac- 
nowkdged David for their foveraign lord, and paid 
him tribute. 
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C H A P. XVH. 

Of DAVID. 

Sect. J. 

Of David’; efiate in the time of Saul. 

T H E hazards which David ran into while 
.he was yet only defigned king, and living 
as a private man, ex petted the empire, were 
very many. The firft perlonal adl of fame, was 
his killing of Goliah in the view of both armies, 
whereby he became known to Saul, and fo highly 
affetted of Jonathan the fon of Saul, that he loved 
him as his own foul: infomuch, as when Saul fought 
to perluade his fon, that David would affuredly 
be the ruin of his houfe, and eftate, and offered 
him violence when he pleaded his caufe, Jonathan 
could never be perfuaded, never forc’d, nor ever 
wearied from the care of David's life, and well 
doing. It was not long after this fignal adt of Da¬ 
vid, but that Saul became exceeding jealous of 
him, tho* he were become as his houfhold fervant, 
and his efquire, or armour-bearer. Saul being vex¬ 
ed with an evil fpirit, was advifed to procure fome 
cunning mufician to play before him upon the harp j 
whereby it was thought that he might find eafe, 
which came to pafs accordingly. He entertained 
David, for this purpofe, and began to favour him, 
giving him a place of command among the men of 
war. But the jealous tyrant foon waxed weary of 
his good aftedtions, and fought to kill David, be¬ 
ing thereunto moved only thro’ envy of his vir¬ 
tue. This palfion firft brake forth in the midft of 
his raving fit, at which time he threw a fpcar at 
David, diat was then playing on his harp, to do him 
eale. 

8 Cenforinus remembreth one Afclepitis a phyfician, 
who pradtifed the curing of the frenzy, by the like 
mufick : and tempted thereby thofe difeafes which 
grew from paffion. That Pythagoras did alfo the 
like by fuch a kind of harmony, Seneca in his third 
book of anger witneffeth. But the madnels of 
Saul came from the caufe of caufes, and was there¬ 
by incurable, howloever it fometimes left him, and 
yielded unto that mulick, which God had ordained 
to be a means of more good to the mufician than to 
the king. 

Saul having failed in fuch open attempts, gave 
unto David the command over 1000 foldiers, to 
confront the Philijlines withal. For he durft not 
truft him as before, about his perfon, fearing his 
revenge. Now the better to cover his hatred to¬ 
wards him, he promifed him his daughter Merab 
to wife: but having married her to Aclriel, he gave 
to David his younger daughter Michol, but with a 
condition, to prefent him with an hundred fore¬ 
skins of the Philijlines : hoping rather (in refpeft 
of the valour of that nation) that the Philijlines 
would take David's head, than he their forefkins. 
This hope failing, when as now Davia's victories 
begat new fears and jealoufies in Saul, he pradHfed 
with Jonathan , and afterwards with his own hands 
attempted his life, but his purpofes were ftill fru- 
ftrated. After all this he fought to murther him 
in his own houfe, but Michol his wife delivered him. 
So David fought Samuel at Ramah, and being pur- 
fued by Saul, fled thence unto Nob in Benjamin , to 
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2 ji *The History 

8 Abimilecb , then to ^ Acbis the P bill fine, prince of 
Gatb: whereto obfeure himfelf, he was forc’d to 
counterfeit both fimplicity and diftradtion. But be¬ 
ing ill affured among the Pbilifines, he covered 
himfelf in the cave of Adullam : and after convey¬ 
ing fuch of his kinsfolks as were not fit to follow 
him, into Moab, he hid himfelf in the defarts of 
* Zipb, Maon, and the hills of Engedi, where he 
cut off the lap of Saul’s garments, and fpared his 
life: as he did a fecond time in the defart of d Zipb, 
after his paflage with Nabal and Abigail. After 
which he repaired to Acbis of Gatb the fecond 
time, and was kindly entertained in regard of the 
hatred, with which his mafter Saul was known to 
profecute him. 

Of Acbis, David obtained e Siklag in Simeon, 
pretending to invade Judea : but he bent his forces 
another way and (truck the Amale kites, with other 
enemies of Ifrael, letting none live to complain 
of him. Acbis fuppofing that David had drawn 
blood of his own nation, thought himfelf allured of 
him: and therefore preparing to invade Ifrael, 
fummoneth David to afiift him, who difiembling 
his intent, feemeth very willing thereto. But the 
reft of the P bill fine princes knowing his valour, 
and doubting his difpofition, liked not his compa¬ 
ny, and therefore he withdrew himfelf to Siklag. 
At his return he found the town burnt, his two 
wives, with the wives and children of his people 
taken by the AmAek.itcs: hereupon his fellows mu¬ 
tinied, but God gave him comfort, and aflurance 
to recover all again : which he did. 

This army of the Pbilifines commanded by A- 
cbis , cncountred Saul at Gilboa , in which he and 
his three fons were (lain. The news with Saul’s 
crown and bracelets were brought to David , at 
Siklag , in his return from being victorious over 
Anttiick, by a man of the fame nation, who * avow’d 
(tho’ falflly) that himfelf at Saul's requeft had flain 
him. David , becaufe he had accufed himfelf, 
made no fcruple to caufe him to be flain at the in- 
ltant : and the fooner, becaufe the probabilities 
gave ftrong evidence withal. Otherwife it follow¬ 
ed! not that every man ought to be believed of 
himfelf to his own prejudice. For it is held in the 
Liw ; 8 Coufejfio reorum non babenda efi pro explora- 
to trimine, nift approbatio alia infruit rcligioncm 
tognofeentis ; The prifoner’s confeffion muft not be 
taken for an evidence of the crime, unlefs fome o- 
ther proof inform the confcicnce of the judge. For 
a man may confefs thole things of himfelf, that the 
judge by examination may know to be impoflible. 
But becaufe it is otherwife determined in the title 
de cufiodia reorum l.fi confejfus , if in cap. de pcenis l. 
qui (intentiam, therefore doth the glofs reconcile 
tiiele two places in this fort. Si quit injudicio fpon- 
te de feipjo con ft eat ur, pofea maneat in confef 

fione , id ef fat is •, If any man in judgment do con- 
iefs of himfelf, of his own accord, and after doth 
perfevere in his confeflion, it is enough. That 
David greatly bewailed Saul it is not improbable, 
for death cuttcth afunder all competition: and the 
lamentable end that befel him, being a king, with 
whom, in eft'eeft, the ftrengthol Ifrael alfo fell, could 
not but ltir up forrow and move companion in the 
heart of David. 

The victory which the Pbilifines had gotten was 
fo great, that fome towns of the Ijraelites , even be¬ 
yond the river of Jordan, were abandoned by the 
inhabitants, and left unto the enemy, who took 
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poflfelfion of them without any refiftance made. 
Wherefore it may feem ftrange, that a nation fo 
warlike and ambitious as were the Pbilifines, did 
not follow their fortune with all diligence, and 
leek to make the conqueft entire. Moft like it 
feems, that the civil war immediately breaking 
out between David and the houfe of Saul, wherein 
Juda was divided from the reft of Ifrael, gave them 
hope of an eafy vidtory over both ; and thereby 
caufed them to attempt nothing at the prefent, left 
by fo doing they Ihould inforce their dilagreeing 
enemies to a neceflary reconciliation i but rather 
to permit that the one part Ihould confume the o- 
ther, by which means, both the viClors, and the 
vanquifhed, would become a prey to the violence 
of fuch as had beaten them, when their forces were 
united. 

Sect. II. 

Of the beginning of David’r reign, and the near 
made by Abner for Ifhbofheth. 

AFTER the death of Saul, Abner, who 
d\. commanded for Saul in the War, fought to 
advance ljbbojhetb (or Jeboflus according to Jofe- 
pbus ) tho’ he had no right to the kingdom of If¬ 
rael: for Mepbibojbeth the firft fon of Jonathan 
lived. Againft this Abner, and ljbbojhetb, David 
made a detenfive war, till Abner pafs’d Jordan, and 
entred the border of Juda •, at which time he fent 
Joab with fuch forces as he had, to refill Abner ; 
ljbbojhetb remaining in Gilead, and David in He¬ 
bron. The armies encountred each other near Gi¬ 
be on, where it feemeth, that Abner made the offer 
to try the quarrel by the hands of a few •, like to 
that combat between the Lacedemonians, and the 
Argives, remembred by Herodotus , 300 being cho* 
fen of each nation, of which number three perlons 
were only leftunflain. The like trial by afarlels 
number was performed by the Horatii and Curiatit 
for the Romans and Latines. The fame challenge 
Goliab the Philifine made, whom David flew: a 
cuftom very ancient. Edward the third offered the 
like trial in his own perfon to the French king * and 
Francis the French king to Charles the emperor. 
There were 12 chofen of each part, in this war of 
David with the houfe of Saul, to wit, fo many of 
Benjamin , and as many of Juda: whole force and 
valour was fo equal, as there furvived not any one 
to challenge the victory. But the quarrel ftaid noc 
here: for the army of Juda prefs’d Abner in grofs, 
and brake him. 360 Men of Abner’s companions 
were flain, and but 20 of Juda whereof Afabel 
the brother of Joab was one: who when he would 
needs purfue b Abner, and by Abners perfuafions 
could.not be moved to quit him, he was forced to 
turn upon him, wounding him to death, with the 
ftroke of his fpear. - For tho* Afabel were an excel¬ 
lent footman, and as it is written in the text, as 
light as a wild roe, and as Jofephus reporteth, con¬ 
tended not only with men, but with horfes and 
hoped to have gotten great fame, if he could have 
mattered Abner (who as Afabel perfuaded himfelf, 
had by being overthrown and flying away loft his 
courage) yet here it fell out true ; * That the race is 
not to the fwift. 

That this civil war lafted two years, we find it 
written in the 2 Sam. ii. 10. tho’ in the beginning 
of the iiid it is again made probable, that this con¬ 
tention dured longer ; and therefore the matter reft- 
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eth ftill in difpute, and fome of the Rabbins con¬ 
ceive, that IJbboJbetb had then reigned two years, 
when this was written, the war as yet continuing a 
longer time. For Abner held for the party of IJh- 
bojheth after this, and till fuch time as there grew 
jealoufy between him and IJbboJbetb for Saul’s con¬ 
cubine : neither did the death of Ifbbojheth inftant- 
ly follow but how long after the murther of Ab¬ 
ner it happened, the fame doth not certainly ap¬ 
pear. 

Sect. III. 

Of the death of Abner flain by Joab, and of Ifhbo- 
fheth by Rechab and Baanah. 

A BNER, reconciled to David, was anon 
by • Joab murthered ; for Joab could not 
endure a companion in David's favour, and in the 
commandment of his forces, by which he was grown 
lb powerful, as David forbare to call him to ac¬ 
count { for thus much he confelleth of himfelf: b / 
am this day weak, and thefe men the fons of Zeru- 
iah be too hard for me. In this fort David com¬ 
plained after Abner's death, and to make it clear 
that he hated this fad of Joab, he followed him 
with this publick imprecation c Let the blood fall on 
the bead of Joab, and on all his fathers houfe : and 
let them be fubjett to ulcers, to the leprofy , to lamenefs, 
to the fivordy and to poverty, &c. For could any 
thing have withftood the ordinance of God, this mur¬ 
ther committed by Joab might 'greatly have endan¬ 
gered David’s eftate, Abner being the mouth and 
trull of all the reft of the tribes, not yet reconciled. 
This mifchance therefore David openly bewailed, 
fo that all Ifrael perceived him to be innocent of 
that fad. The place which Abner held being ge¬ 
neral of the men of war, was of fuch importance, 
that the kings themfelves were fain to give them 
great refped, as hath been already fhewed more at 
large. This office Joab held in the army of Juda, 
and thought himfelf worthy to hold the place en¬ 
tire, if once his Lord might obtain the whole 
kingdom. For he was near to David in kindred, 
and had been partaker of all his adverfity, where¬ 
fore he did not think it meet, that an old enemy 
lhould in reward of new benefits be made his part¬ 
ner. Indeed he was by nature fo jealous of his dig¬ 
nity and place, that he afterwards flew Amafa his 
own kinfman, and the king’s, upon the fame quar¬ 
rel, taking it in high difclain to fee him joined 
with himfelf, as captain of the hoft of Juda ; much 
lefs could he brook a fuperior, and fuch a one as 
had flain his brother, and been beaten himfelf in 
battel. But howfoever Joab did hate or defpife 
Abner, David efteemed highly of him as of a 
prince, and a great man in Ifrael, excufing the 
overfight by which he might feem to have pe- 
rifhed, by affirming, that he died not like a fool, 
nor a man vanquifhed, d But as a man falletb be¬ 
fore wicked men , fo (faid he) did ft thou fall . And 
certainly it is no error of wit nor want of valour 
and virtue in him, whom a ftronger hand deftroy- 
eth unawares, or whom fubtilty in free truft bring- 
eth to confuiion. For all under the fun are fub- 
jeft to worldly miferies and mifadventures. How¬ 
foever Ifbbojheth meant to have dealt with Abner, 
yet when he heard of his death, he defpaired greatly 
of his eftate, and with him all Ifrael were poflefs’d 
with great fear: infomuch as two of IJhboJbetb's own 
captains, Rechab and Baanah, murthered IJbboJbetb, 
and prefcnting his head to * David, received the 
fame reward that the Amalekite lately did, for pre- 
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tending to have flain Saul. Ifbbojheth Wing dead, 
all the elders of Ifrael repaired to David at Hebron, 
where he was the third and laft time anointed by 
general confent. 

Sect. IV. 

Of the flour ijhing time of David’s kingdom, the tak- 
i»g of Jerufalerh, with two overthrows given to 
the Philiftines, and the conduction of the ark to 
the city of David. 

W HEN David was now eftablifhed in the 
kingdom, his firft enterprife was upon thd 
Jebufites, who, in derifion of his force, and confi¬ 
dent in the ftrength of the place (as is thought) man¬ 
ned their walls with the blind and lame of their 
City •’ 3 which David foon after entered : all their 
other forces norwithftanding. For having mattered 
the fort of Zion (which was afterwards the city of 
David) he became lord of Jerufalem, without any 
great danger, expelling thence the Jebufites, who 
had held it from the foundation to the times of 
Mofes and Jofhua, and after them almoft 400 years: 
there are who expound this place otherwife. Ex¬ 
cept thou take away the blind and the lame, thou 
Jhalt not come in hither. For fome think that it was 
meant by the idols of the Jebufites: others, that it 
had reference to the covenant made long before 
with Ifaac and Jacob : the one blind by nature and 
age, the other made lame by wreftling with the an¬ 
gel, and that therefore till thole (that is, till that co¬ 
venant) be broken, David ought not to moleftthem. 
But for my lelf I take it with Jofepbus, that they 
armed their walls with certain impotent people at 
firft, in fcorn of Davids attempt. For they, that 
had held their city about four hundred years a* 
gainft all the children of Ifrael, Jofhua, the 
Judges, and Saul, did not doubt but to defend it 
alfo againft David. 

When he had now poflefs’d himfelf of the very 
heart and centre of the kingdom, and received con¬ 
gratulatory embafladors and prelents from Hiram 
king of Eyre: he entertained divers other concu¬ 
bines and married more wives, by whom he had 
ten fons in Jerufalem, and by his former wives he 
had 6 in Hebron where he reigned 7 years. 

The Philiftines hearing that David was now a- 
nointed king, as well of Juda as of Ifrael, they 
thought to try him in the beginning, before he was 
fully warm in his feat. And being encountred by 
David at two feveral times in the s Valley of Repha- 
im , or of the Giants, they were at both times over¬ 
thrown. After which he called the place Baalperazim. 

Then David aflembled 30000 choice Ifraelites to 
conduct the ark of God from the houfe of Abinadab 
in Gibea , to the city of David, which bufinefs was 
interrupted by the death of Vzzah the fon of Abi¬ 
nadab, whom die Lord flew for prefuming to touch 
the ark, tho’ it were with intent to ftay it from tak¬ 
ing harm when it was fhaken. But after three 
years it was with great folemniry brought into the 
city with facrifices, mufick, dances, and all figns 
of joyfolnefs, in which David himfelf gladly 
bore a part. Hereupon Michol derided him for 
dancing before the ark, and afterwards told him 
in fcorn. That he was uncovered as a fool in the 
eyes of the maidens his fervants *, namely, that he 
gat his regal dignity both in apparel and behavi¬ 
our *, and mixed himfelf among the bafe multitude, 
dancing as fools do in the ways and ftreets: not 
that fhe difliked Davids behaviour (as I take it) 
tho’ fhe made it the colour of her derifion. But 
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rather the abundant grief, which this fpe&acle ftir- 
red up, beholding the glory of her husband to 
whom fhe was delivered laftly by force, and re- 
membring the miferable end of her father and bre¬ 
thren, out of whole ruins fhe conceived that the 
fon of IJbai had built this his greatnefs, together 
with the many new wives and concubines imbraced 
fince his pofleflion of Jerufalem, made her break 
out in thofe defpiteful terms, for which Ihe remain¬ 
ed barren to her death. 

This done, » David confulted with the prophet 
Nathan for the building of the temple or houle of 
God : but was forbidden it, becaufe he was a man 
of war, and had fhed blood. So greatly doth the 
Lord and King of all deteft homicide-, having 
threatned, not in vain, that he would require the 
hlood of man, at the hand of man and beaft. The 
wars which David had made were juft, and the 
blood therein fhed was of the enemies of God, and 
his church: yet for this caufe it was not permit¬ 
ted that his hands fhould lay the foundation of that 
holy temple. Hereby it appears how greatly thofe 
princes deceive themfelves, who think by blood- 
fhed and terror of their wars, to make themfelves 
in greatnefs like to the Almighty, which is a dam¬ 
nable pride ; not caring to imitate his mercy and 
goodnefs, or feek the bleflednefs promifed by our 
Saviour unto the peace-makers. 

Now altho’ it was not pleafing to the Lord to 
jiccept a temple of David's founding, yet was his 
religious intent fo well accepted, that hereupon he 
received both a confirmation of the kingdom to him 
and his heirs, and that happy promife of the ever- 
lafting throne, that Ihould be eftablifhed in his 
feed. 


After this he gave them four other overthrows: 
but the war of the Moabites and Arabians came be¬ 
tween. In the firft of which he was indangered 
by lfhbi-benob, die head of whole fpear weighed 
30olheckles ofbrafs, which make nine pound three 
quarters of our poizes: at which time ^Abtftjai fuc- 
coured David , and flew the Philiftines, whereup¬ 
on the counfellors and captains of David (left the 
light of Ifrael might by his lofs be quench’d) vow¬ 
ed that he Ihould not thenceforth hazard himfelf 
in any battel. The fecond and third encounter and 
overthrow of the P hi lift ines was at Gob, a place near 
Gefar, and the laftat Gath or Geth. And being now 
better allured of the P bilift ines by the taking of Geth, 
he invaded Moab , from whom notwithftanding in 
his adverfity he fought fuccour, and left his parents 
with him in truft. But whether it were the fame king 
or no it is not known. 

The Rabins feign that Moab flew thofe kinsfolks 
of David , which lived under his protection in Saul’s 
time, but queftionlefs David well knew how that 
nation had been always enemies to Ifrael , and took 
all the occafions to vex them that were offered. And 
he alfo remembred that in the xxiiid of D enter. 
God commanded Ifrael not to feek the peace or 
profperiry of the Moabites , which David well ob- 
ferved, for he deftroy’d two parts of the people, 
leaving a third to till the ground. T his victory ob¬ 
tained, he led his army by the border of Ammon to¬ 
wards Syria Zobah , the region of Adadezer the fon 
of Rehob king thereof. The place is fet down in 
the defeription of the holy land: to which I refer 
the reader. 

Sect. VI. 


Sect. V. 

The overthrow of the Philiftines and Moabites. 

S OON after this David overthrew the Philiftines, 
which made them altogether powerlefs, and 
unable to make any invafion upon Ifrael in hafte. 
For it is written, accepit fr<enum Amgaris e manu 
Philift tear urn •, which place our Englifh Geneva con¬ 
verts in thefe words. And David took the bridle of 
bondage out of the band of the Philiftines. The 


The war which David made upon the Syrians. 

I T is written in the text; David fmote alfo Da- 
dadezer, fftc. as he went to recover bis border 
at the river Euphrates. Now whether the words 
[as be went to recover bis bordet ] be referred to Da¬ 
vid or Hadadezer it is not agreed upon. Junius 
thinks that the article [he~\ hath relation to David, 
who finding Tohu opprefs’d by Hadadezer, over¬ 
threw the one and fuccoured the other. But the an¬ 
cient and moft received opinion, that this recovery 


Latin of c Junius giveth another and a better fenfe •, hath reference to the Syrian, is more probable. For 


for by that bridle of Amgar was meant the ftrong 
city of Gath, or Geth, and fo the Geneva hath it in 
the marginal note. This city of Gath was the fame 
which was afterwards Dio-CaJ'aria, fet on the fron¬ 
tier of Paleflina at the entrance into Judea and E- 
phraim. From thence they made their incurfxons, 
and thereinto their retreat in all their invafions, 
which being taken by David and demolifhed, there 
was left no fuch frontier town of equal ftrength to 
the Philiftines on that part. The hill whereon Geth 
or Gath flood the Hebrews call Amma, whereof and 
of the word Gar is made Amgar, of which Pliny in 


if David had intended any fuch enterprize towards 
Euphrates, he was in far better cafe to have pro¬ 
ceeded after his victory than before: feeing that 
(Adadezer being taken) he had now left no enemy 
on his back, either to purfue him, to take victuals 
and fupplies from him, or to flop the pafiages of 
the mountains upon him at his return. 

Again, feeing David was either to pafs through 
a part of Arabia the defart, or by the plains of 
Palmyrena, his army confiding of footmen, for the 
molt, if not all: he had now both horfe and chari¬ 
ots good ftore to carry his provifions thro’ thofe un- 


his ill book and 13th chapter. This expofition is cultivated places, by which he was to have marched 


made plain and confirmed in the ift of Chron. 
chap, xviii. 

There was no nation bordering the Jews that fo 
greatly afflicted them as the Philiftines did, who be¬ 
fore the time of Saul (to the end they might not 
fharpen any weapon againft them) did not leave one 
fmith in all their cities and villages of that kind, 
but inforc’d them to come down into their ter¬ 
ritory, d for all iron work whatfoever they need¬ 
ed ; fo as the Ifraelites till this time of David 
were feldom free from paying tribute to the Phi - 


before he could have reached Euphrates or any part 
thereof. But we find that David returned to Jeru¬ 
falem, after he had twice overthrown the Syrian ar¬ 
my, not bending his courfe towards the river Eu¬ 
phrates, but feeking to eftablifh his purchafes al¬ 
ready made. Whereby it may appear, that it was 
the Syrian, and not king David, that was going to 
inlarge his border, as afore is faid. 

The king of Syria Damafcena, and of Damafcus, 
whereof that region is fo called, hearing that Ada¬ 
dezer was overthrown by the Ifraelites, fearing his 
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own cftate, and the lofs of his own country which 
adjoined to Syria Zobab of Hadadezer , fent for an 
army of Aramites or Syrians to his fuccour: but 
thefe, as it appeareth, came too late for Adadezer, 
and too foon tor themfelves: for there perifhed of 
thofe fupplies 22000. This king of Damafcus , Jo- 
fephus (out of Nicolaus an ancient hiftorian) callcth 
Adad , who was alfo of the fame name and family 
as all thole other Adads were: which now began 
to grow up in greatnefs, and fo continued for ten 
defeents, till they were extinguifhed by the Adri¬ 
ans, as is Ihewcd heretofore. David, having now 
reduced Damafcus under his obedience, left a garri- 
(bn therein as he did in Edom : having alio fack’d 
the adjoining cities of Eetaby and Berathi, belonging 
to Adadezer, of which cities Ptolemy callcth Betab, 

! Tauba : and Berathi he nameth Baratbcna. * Tohu , 
or Tboiy whofe country of Hamalhpmcd to Adadezer 
(as in the defeription of the holy land the reader may 
perceive) fent his fon Joram to congratulate this 
fuccefs of David : partly becaufe he had war with 
Adadezery and partly becaufe he feared David now 
victorious. He alfo prefented David with vefiels 
of gold, filver, and brafs, all which together with 
the golden fhield of the Aramites, and the beft of all 
the ipoils of other nations David dedicated unto 
God at his return. Junius tranflated the words [cly- 
peos aureos ] by umboneSy as if all the parts of the tar¬ 
gets were not of gold but the bodes only. The 
Septuagint call them bracelets: Aquila, golden 
chains. But becaufe Roboam made fhields of brafs 
in place of thefe of Adadezer , at fuch time as Shi- 
cab the Egyptian fack’d the temple of Jerufalem, it 
may be gathered thereby, that thofe of Adadezer 
were golden fhields. 

This done, David fent embafladors to Planum 
king of the Ammonites to congratulate his eftablilh- 
ment in his father’s kingdom: for Davidy in the 
time of his affliction under Sauly had been reliev¬ 
ed by Nahap, the father of Hanum. But this Am¬ 
monite being ill advifed, and over-jealous of his 
eftate, ufed David's meffengers fo barbaroufly and 
concemptuoufly (by curtailing their beards, and their 
garments) as he thereby drew a war upon himfelf, 
which neither his own ftrength, nor all the aids 
purchafed could put off, or fuftain. For notwith- 
ltanding that he had waged 33000 foldiers of the 
Amalekitesy and their confederates ; to wit, of the 
vaflals of Adadezer 20000, and of c Maachab and 
ljbtob 13000 (for which he difburfed a thoufand 
talents of filver) yet all thefe great armies together, 
with the ftrength of the Ammonites , were by 0 Joab 
and his brother Abipai eafily broken and put to 
ruin: and diat without any great lofs or (laughter 
at that time. And it is written that when the A- 
ramites fled, die Ammonites alfo retreated into their 
cities, the one holding themfelves within the walls, 
the odier in dieir delarts adjoining, till Joab was re¬ 
turned to Jerufalem. 

Hadadezery hearing that Joab had difmifted his 
army, affcmbled his forces again, and fent all 
the companies that he could levy out of Mefopota- 
mia, who under the command of Sbobacb palled Eu- 
phrateSy and incamp’d at e Bfelam, on the fouth 
fide thereof. David hearing of this new preparati¬ 
on, aflembled all the ablelt men of Jjrael y and 
marched towards the Syrian army in Palmyrena, 
not yet entred into Arabia: to wit, at Helamy a 
place no lefs diftant from DamafcuSy towards the 
nordi-caft, than Jerufalem was towards the fouth- 
weft. Now David (fpeaking humanly) might 
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with the more confidence go on towards Euphra¬ 
tes (which was die fartheft off journey that ever he 
made) becaufe he was now lord of Damafcus, which 
lay in the mid-way. He alfo pofilfs’d himfelf of 
1 fbadmor or Palmyrenay which Solomon afterwards 
ftrongly fortified, and this city was but one day’s 
journey from Helamy and the river Euphrates. So 
had he two fafe retreats, the one to ‘Thadmor, and 
die next from thence to Damafcus. In this en¬ 
counter between David and the Syrians, they loft 
40000 horfcmen, and 700 chariots, together with 
Sbobacb general of their army. The Chronicles 
call thefe 40000 foldiers footmen, and fo Junius 
converts it, and fo is it very probable. For the 
army of Ifrael confifting of footmen, could hard¬ 
ly have flaughtered 40000 horfe-men, except they 
quitted their horfes and fought on foot. So are 
the chariots taken in this battd, numbred at 7000, 
in the ift of Chronicles chap. ix. in which num¬ 
ber, as 1 conceive* all the foldiers that ferved in 
them, with their conductors, are included: fo as 
there died of the Syrians in this war againft David , 
before he forced them to tribute, 100000 footmen, 
befides all their horfcmen and waggoners, and be- 
fxdes all thofe that Joab flew, when they fled at 
the firft encounter, togedier with the Ammonites 
before Rabba. Notwithstanding all which, die 
Adads in following ages gathered ftrength again, 
and afflicted the kings o ijuda often: but the kings 
of Ifrael they impoverifhed, even to the laft end of 
that ftate. 

David having now beaten the Arabians and Me- 
fopotamians from the party and confederacy of Am¬ 
mon: he fent out Joab the lieutenant of his armie 9 
to forrage and deitroy dieir territory, and to be- 
fiege Rabbahy afterwards Philadelphia , which after 
a while the Ifraelites maftered and poffefs’d. The 
king’s crown, which weighed a talent of gold, gar- 
niflied with precious ftones, David fet on his own 
head, and carried away with him the reft of the 
riches and fpoil of the city. And tho’ David 
flay’d at Jerufalem , following the war of Uriah his 
wife, till fuch time as the city was brought to ex¬ 
tremity, and ready to be entred : yet Joab , in ho¬ 
nour of David, forbore the laft afiiiult, and entrance 
thereof, till his mafter’s arrival, To the people he 
ufed extreain rigour (if we may fo call it, being 
exerciled againft heathen idolaters) for fome of 
them he tore with harrows, fome lie fawed afunder, 
others he call into burning kilns, in which he bak’d 
tile and brick. 

Sect. VII. 

Of David’; troubles in bis reign , and of his forces. 

B U T as victory begetteth fecurity, and our pre- 
fent worldly felicity a forgctfulncfs of our for¬ 
mer miferies, and many times of God himfelf the 
giver of all goodnefs : lo did thefe changes, in the 
fortune and ftate of this good king, change alfo 
the zealous care which formerly he had to pleafe 
God in the precife obfervation of his laws and 
commandments. For having now no dangerous 
apparent enemy (againft whom he was wont to 
ask counfel from the Lord) he began to be advi¬ 
fed by his own human affections, and vain de¬ 
fires. For he was not only fatisfied to take Uriah's 
wife from him, and to ufe her by Health; but he 
imbroidered his adultery with Uriah's Daughter, 
giving order to his trufty fervant fc Joab to mar- 
ihal him in the front or point of thofe Ifraelites , 
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which gave an a (fault upon the fuburbs of Rabba, 
when there was not as yet any portability of prevail¬ 
ing. And, that which could no lefs difpleafe God 
than the reft, he was content that many others of 
his beft fervants and foldiers (hould perifti together 
with Uriah, hoping thereby to cover his particular 
ill intent againft him. After which he began by 
degrees to fall from the higheft ofhappinefs j and 
his days then to come were filled with joys and 
woes interchangeable, his trodden down forrows 
began again to fpring ; and thofe perils which he 
had pulled up by the roots (as he hoped) gave him 
an after-harveft of many cares and difeontentments. 
And if it had pleafed God to take the witnels of 
David's own mouth againft him, as David himfelf 
did againft the Amalekite, which pretended to have 
(lain Saul, he had then appeared as worthy of re- 
prehenfion as the other was of the death he fuffered. 
For when Nathan the prophet propounded unto 
him his own error, in the perfon of another, to wit, 
of him that took the poor man’s (heep that had none 
elfe, the bereaver being lord of many : he then 
vowed it to the living Lord, that fuch a one (hould 
die the death. And hereof, altho’ it pleafed God 
to pardon David for his life, which remiftion the 
prophet Nathan pronounced: yet he delivered him 
God’s juftice, together with his mercy in die tenor 
following ; 2 Now therefore the [word Jball never de¬ 
part from thy hotife, &c. becaufe thou haft taken 
his 'Wife to be thy wife , and haft J,lain Uriah with 
the f 'word of the children of Ammon. Soon after 
this, David loft the child of adultery which he begot 
on Berfbeba. Secondly, His own fon Amnon being 
in love with his half-fifter Tamar , by the advice of 
his coufin-german the fon of Shimeab, David's bro¬ 
ther, pofleis’d her by force: which when he had 
performed, he thruft her from him in a carelefs and 
defpightful manner. Two years after which foul 
and inceftuous aCt, Abfalom caufed him to be mur¬ 
dered, at the feaft of his lheep-(hearing ; not per¬ 
chance in revenge of Tamar's ravilhment alone: 
but having it in his heart to ufurp the kingdom j 
in which, becaufe he could not in any fort be af- 
fured of Amnon , he thought his affair greatly ad¬ 
vanced by his deftru&ion. So the one brother hav¬ 
ing ravilhed his own lifter, and dien defpifed her i 
the other after a long diffembled malice, firft made 
his own brother drunken, and then (laughtered him •, 
which done, he fled away, and lived under the fafe- 
guard of b Talmai king of Gefhur, near Damafcus, 
who was his grandfadier by the mother, but a hea¬ 
then king. Thirdly, When Abfalom by the in¬ 
vention of Joab (but chiefly becaufe of the great 
affeCtion of David towards his fon) was brought a- 
gain •, firft to the king’s favour, and then to his 
prefence. He began inftantly to pra&ife againft 
* David his father, feeking by the pretence of com¬ 
mon juftice, and by lowly and familiar manner 
to all men, and by detracting from his father's e- 
quity, to win unto himfelf a popular reputation. 
Here began the great affliction, threatned by the 
Lord as a punifhment of David's fin. 

The company which d Abfalom gathered at the 
firft were but 200 men: which he carried with him 
from Jerufalem to Hebron •, pretending, tho’ im- 
pioufly, the performance of a vow to God. There 
when Achitophel repaired unto him,and many troops 
of people from all places, he proclaimed himfelf 
king, and was by the people (whofc hearts God had 
turned from their lawful prince) accepted fo readily, 
that David doubting to be fet upon on the fudden, 
durft not truft himfelf in his own city of Jerufalem, 

a 2 Sam. 12. 9, 10. b 2 Sam. 13. « 2 Sam. 14. d 
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nor in any other walled town for fear of furprize : 
but encamped in the fields and defarts, with feme 
600 of his guards, and few elfe. The priefts he left 
in Jerufalem, with the ark of God, from whom he 
defired to be advertifed of thofe things that chanced, 
to whom he directed 'Huftm his trufty friend and 
fervant, praying him to make himfelf in all his 
outward aCtions and counfels of Abfalom' s party 
and confederacy, thereby the better to difeover un¬ 
to him the purpofes of Achitophel, a revolted coun- 
fellor, whofe practices he greatly doubted. And 
no.w when treafon was in falhion, Ziba alfo fought 
to betray his matter Mephibojhetb the fon of Jona¬ 
than : and Sbimei of the houfe of Saul (the fire of 
whofe hatred David's profperity had fmothered, 
but his adverfity illightened) holding himfelf upon 
the advantage of a mountain fide, 1 call Hones at 
David, and mod defpitefully curfed him to his 
face : but David attending no private revenges, 
forbad Abijhai to purfue him for the prefent, yet 
left him among others in the roll of his revenge, to 
his fon Solomon. Abfalom being now poflefs’d of 
Jerufalem , was advis’d by Achitophel to ufe his #fa¬ 
ther’s concubines in fome fuch publick place, as all 
Ifrael might allure themfelves, that he was irrecon- 
cileable to his father : whereof being perfuaded they 
would then refolvedly adhere to Abfalom and ms 
caufe, without fear of being given up upon a recon¬ 
ciliation between them. This favage and impious 
(tho’ crafty counfel) Achitophel indeed urged for his 
own refpeCl, as fearing that this rebellion might take 
end to his deftruClion ; who moft of all others in¬ 
flamed Abfalom againft his father. And now was 
it fulfilled that Nathan had direCHy foretold David: 

1 will raife up evil againft thee out of tbine own 
houfe, and will take thy wives before thine eyes , 
and give them unto thy neighbour , and he {ball 
lie with thy wives in the fight of the fun : for thou 
didft it fecretly, but I will do this thing before all 
Jfraely and before the fun , 2 Sam. xii. it. He alfo 
gave advice to Abfalom, that himfelf with an army 
of 12000 men might be employed at the inftant for 
the furprizing of David, which had willingly been 
imbraced by Abfalom , had not b Hujhai David's 
faithful fervant, givert counter advice, and fway*d 
it: perfuading Abfalom, that it was fitter and more 
fafe for him with all the ftrength of Ifrael, to pur¬ 
fue his father; than by fuch a troop, which David's 
valour, and thofe of his attendants, might either en¬ 
danger or refill. This delay in Abfalom , and ad¬ 
vantage of time gained by David, was indeed, after 
God, the Iofs of the one and delivery of the other, 
whereupon 'Achitophel rightly fearing (by the occa- 
fion fore-lhewed) the fuccefs which followed, dif- 
pofed of his own eftate, and then forfook both the 
party and the care of Abfalom, and of his own life. 

David being advertifed of this enterprize againft 
him, march’d away all night, and pafs’d Jordan, v 
poflefling himfelf of Mahanaim in the tribe of 
Gad: the fame wherein IJhbojhetb himfelf, in the 
war againft David after SauF s death feated him¬ 
felf. To which place there repaired unto him Sbo- 
bi, the fon of Nahafh the Ammonite , whom David 
loved, the fame which Jofephus calleth Shiphar. 
And tho’ it be greatly difputed what this Shobi was, 
yet the moft general and probable opinion makes 
him a fecond brother to Hanum, whom David (or 
his father’s fake eftablilhed in the kingdom, after 
Hanum's overthrow. In thankfiilneis whereof he 
relieved David in this his extremity. There came 
alfo to David's aftiftance Macbir of JLodabar, guar¬ 
dian in former times to Mephthofbetb, and among 
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others B-irzillai the Gileadite, who willingly fed 
David and all his company. 

In the mean time both the king and Abfalom pre¬ 
pared to fight; Abfalom made Amafa commander 
of the army of Ifrael, the fame place which Joab 
held with David \ an office next the king himfelf, 
like unto that of the majors of the palace anciently 
in France. David , perfuaded by his company, 
flay’d in Mahanaim, and difpofed the forces he had 
to Joab, Abijbai and Ittaiy giving them charge in 
the hearing of all that ifiiied out at the port of 
Mahanaim, that they fhould fpare the life or Abfa- 
lom. But Joaby befides that he was very cruel by na¬ 
ture, remembred that Abfalom had lately difpofedof 
his government to Amafa , and therefore the victory 
being obtained, and news brought him that Abfa- 
lom hung by the hair of his head on a tree, when he 
could not perfuade the meflenger to return and kill 
binvhc himfelf with his own fervants difpatch’d him. 
It appeared alfo by the fequel, that Joab affe&ed 
Adonijaby whom he afterward acknowledged, Da¬ 
vid yet living ; and fearing the difpofition of Ab¬ 
falom, he embraced the prefent advantage offered. 

Hereof, together with news of the victory, when 
knowledge was brought to David , he mourned and 
fbrrowed, not only as a man that had loft a Ion, but 
as one that had oudived all his worldly joys, and 
ieen every delight of life interred. For he l'o hid 
himfelf from his people, as thofe, which hoped for 
honour and reward after fo great a victory, covered 
themfelves alfo in the city, as if they had commit¬ 
ted the greateft offences, and had rather deferved 
death than recompence. Whereupon Joab pre- 
fendng himfelf before David , perfuaded him todif- 
femble his forrow for the prefent, and to lhew him- 
lclf to the army. For firfthe told him that he had 
difcountenanced his faithful fervants, .who had that 1 
day preferved his life ; inferring that nothingt could 
be more dangerous to a king, than not only hot to 
acknowledge fb great a love and conftanoy in', his 
people, who being but few in number, did yet re- 
iolvedly expofe themfelves to great perils fpr his 
fake: but on the contrary grieve and lament at 
their good fuccefs. For, no doubt, they might all 
have bought their peace of Abfalom at an eafy rate. 
Secondly, He urged, that it was generally believ’d, 
that he lov’d his enemies and hated his friends, and 
that he witneffed by this his mourning, that he had 
not any refpeft of his princes, and others his faith¬ 
ful fervants, but would more have joyed if they had 
all perifhed, and Abfalom lived, than in the victo¬ 
ry by their faithfulnefs and approved valour gotten. 

Laftly, He uled this prevalent argument, that if 
the king came not out and fhewed himfelf publickly 
to his men of war, that they would all that very 
night abandon him, and return ; concluding with 
this fearful threatning: b And that will be worfe un¬ 
to thee than all the evil that fell on thee from thy 
youth hitherto. By thefe overbold and arrogant 
fpeeches (tho’ perchance uttered with a good intent) 
Joab rais’d David from his bed of forrow, and 
brought him to the gates of the city among the 
people, whom he allured of his love and a fled ion, 
cfpecially Amafa who commanded the army of Ab¬ 
falom, to whom he promifed the office of lieutenant- 
fhip ; the fame which Abfalom had given him, and 
which Joab now enjoyed. For David doubted, 
that if Amafa were not fatisfied, he might draw 
from him a great part of the ftrength of IJ'rael, now 
under his commandment. 

This done, the king marched towards Jordan 
homeward,where in his paflage he pardoned c Sbimei, 
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who had lately reviled him to his face ; but this 
remiflion was but external, as appeared afterward. 
He alfo accepted of Mephibojhetb’ s excufc, whom 
Ziba had formerly fa Illy acculcd and betrayed. 

He alfo intrented 0 Barzillai rhe Gileadite, his 
late liberal hoft, to follow him to Jem!alcm, thar 
he might reward his fervice done him ; who ex- 
cufing himfelf by his age, appointed his fon Chim- 
bam to attend the king. 

At Gilgal on this fide Jordan , all the tribes af- 
fembled, and after fome contention which of them 
ought to have moil intereft in David , the army 
brake, and David returned to Jem filer*. But She¬ 
ba, the fon of Bichri , a Benjamite, of the faction of 
the houfe of Saul, finding fome difeontentment a- 
mong the Ifraelites, withdrew them from David , 
as from a ltranger in whom they had no intereft ; 
and it leemeth that many of the people of the out- 
tribes, and in effefl of all but Judah , bare ftill a 
good affedtion to the ifiiics of their firll king. Da¬ 
vid employed his reconciled captain Amafa, to 
give him contentment, and to witnefs his trull, as 
allb becaufe he conceived that Amafa had intereft 
in thole revolts of Ifrael more than Joab had. He 
received commandment from David toaffemble the 
army within three days, which he forellowed ; but 
being onward on his way, Abijhai, Joab's brother, 
was lent after him, with David s guard and belt 
foldiers, whom alfo Joab accompanied : and over¬ 
taking Amafa near Gibeon, pretending to embrace 
him, c gave him a wound, whereof he fell dead, be¬ 
ing no lels jealous of Amafa tlian he was of Abner , 
whom he murdered in the fame manner, and out 
of the fame impatient ambition. This done, he 
purfued 1 Sheba, and finding him enclos'd in Abel, 
aflaulted the city with that fury, that the citizens by 
the perfuafions of a wife woman there inhabiting, 
cut off Sheba's head, and flung it to Joab over the' 
walls : which done, he retreated his army to Jcru- 
falem, and commanded as before all the hoft of If¬ 
rael. 

The next adl of David's, was the delivery of 
Saul's fons or kinfmen to the Gibeonites , whom 
thofe citizens hung up in revenge ot their father’s 
cruelty. David had knowledge from the oracle 
of God, that a famine which had continued on 
the land three years, came by reafon of Saul and 
his houfe ; to wit, for the flaughter of the Gibeo¬ 
nites : and therefore he willingly yielded to give 
them this fatisf.uftion, both becaufe he had warrant 
from God himfelf, as alfo, if we may judge hu¬ 
manly, to rid himfelf of Saul’s line, by whom he 
and his might, as well in the prefent as in the fu¬ 
ture, be greatly molefted and endangered; only 
he fpared Mephibofljeth the fon of Jonathan, both 
for the love he bare to his father, as for his oath 
and vow to God. 

Now where it is written in the text ; The king 
took the two fons of Rifpah whom Jhe bare unto 
Saul, and the five fons of Michol the daughter of 
Saul, whom Jhe bare to Adriel , and delivered them 
to the Gibeonites , 2 Sam. xxi. 

Junius calls this Michol the filler of her that was 
David's wife, fhe whom Saul married to Phal- 
tiel ; but Michol here named had Adriel to her huf- 
band: the fame which is named Merab in 1 Sam. 
xviii, who was firft promifed to David, when he 
flew Goliab in the valley of Rapbaim: and becaufe 
it is written that Michol loved David, which per¬ 
chance Merab did not, whether David had any hu¬ 
man refpeft in the delivery of her children, it is 
only known to God. 
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Now whereas the Geneva namcth Micbol for Me¬ 
rab the wite of Adriel: the better mutilation were 
out of the Hebrew word here ufed, having ajo ec- 
lipfis or deleft, and fignifieth, as I am informed, 
one of the fame kindred, as in the 19th verfe of 
the fame xxift chapter it is faid of Goliab , whofe 
fpear was as weighty as a weaver’s beam, when as 
by the fame eclipfis it muft be underftood by the 
brother of Goliab : Goliab himfelf being formerly 
Gain. 

As by the death of SauFs children God fecured 
the houfe of Davidy leaving no head unto rebelli¬ 
on; fo did he ftrengthen both the king and nation a- 
gainft foreign enemies, by the valour of many brave 
commanders, the like of whom, for number and 
quality, that people of Ifrael is not known to have 
had at any time before or after. Thirty captains 
of thoufands there were, all men of' mark, and 
great reputation in war. Over thefe were fix colo¬ 
nels, whofe valour was fo extraordinary, that it 
might well be held as miraculous. Thefe colonels 
had fome difference of place and honour, which 
leemeth to have been given upon meer conhdcrati- 
on of their virtue. For Abijbai the brother of 
Joaby who in the war againft the Ammonites and 
Aramites was lieutenant, and commanded half the 
army, could not attain to the honour of the firft 
tank, but was fain to reft contented with being prin¬ 
cipal of the three colonels of the fecond order, not- 
withftanding his ncarnefs in blood unto the king, 
die dourilhing eftace of his own houfe, and his 
well approved fervices. All thefe colonels and 
captains, with the companies belonging to them, 
may fcem to have been fuch as were continually re¬ 
tained, or at the leaft kept in readinefs for any oc- 
cafion, confidcring that the numbers which were 
nniftcred and drawn out, if need required, into the 
field, very far exceeded thirty thoufand, yea or 
thirty times as many. They were moil of them 
fuch as had followed the king in Saul's time, and 
been hardened with his adverfities. Others there 
were very many, and principal men in their feve- 
ral tribes, that repaired unto him after the death of 
Saul-y but thefe captains and colonels (who with 
Joaby that was general of all the king’s forces, 
make up the number of 37) were the dpecial men 
of war, and reckoned as David's worthies*. 
The long reign of David , as it is known to have 
confumed many of thefe excellent men of war, fo 
may it probably be gudfed to have wafted the moft 
of thole whofe deaths we find no where mentioned. 
For the fons of Zeruia , who had been too hard 
for Davidy were worn away, and only Joab left 
in the beginning of Solcmotiy who wanted his bro¬ 
ther Abijbai to ftand by his fide in his laft extre- 
mity. 

By the aftions fore-pafled in the time of Davidy 
it is gathered that he had reigned now 33 years, or 
thereabout, when the pofterity of Saul was rooted 
out, fo that he enjoyed about feven years of entire 
quiet and fecurity, wherein it pleafed God to re¬ 
move all impediments that might have troubled 
the fucccfiion of Solomon in his lather's throne. In 
this time alfo David having eftahliihed all things 
in Juda and Ifraely and the borders thereof, he a- 
gain difplenled God by b numbring the people, as 
in oftentation of his power: in which he imployed 
Joab with other captains of his army, who after 9 
months and 20 days travel, returned with the ac¬ 
count and regifter of all the people, able and fit to 
hear arms, and they amounted to the number of 
1 300000, befides Levi and Benjamin j whereof in 


Juda rfnd the ciues thereof 50000a, and in Ifrael 
800000. 

For this, when by the prophet Gad he was of¬ 
fered from God the choice of three puni foments, 
whereof he might fubmit himfelf to which he pleal- 
ed 1 to wit, feven years famine ; three months war, 
wherein he fhould be unprofperous in all attempts, 
and be chafed by his enemies 1 or a general pefti- 
lence to laft three days: David made choice to bow 
himfelf under the hand of God only, and left him¬ 
felf fubjeft to that cruel diieafc, whkh hath no 
companion or refpeft of perfons, of which there pe- 
rifhed 70000. And hereby he hath taught all that 
live, that it is better to fall into the hands of God 
than of men; whereof he giveth us this divine rea- 
fon, c Far bis menus are great. 

Sect. VIII. 

Of the laft alls of David: Adonija h’s faflion: the 
revenge upon Joab and Shimei. 

L AST L Y, when he grew weak and leehle, 
and paft the afts and knowledge of women, 
he was yet advifed to lie in the arms of a young 
and well complexioned maiden, to keep him warm. 
In this his weak eftate of body, when he was in a 
manner bed-rid, Adomjak his eldeft fan {Annum 
and Abfalom being now dead) having drawn unto 
his party that invincible, renowned and feared Joaby 
with Abiatbar the prieft, began manifeftly to pre¬ 
pare for his eftablimment in the kingdom after his 
father. For being the eldeft now living of David's 
fons, and a man of goodly peifonage, Solsmm 
yet young and bom of a mother formerly aiainstd 
with adultery, for which her name was omitted by 
St. Matthew (as Reday Hugo-, ‘Thomas-, and others 
foppofe) he preformed ta carry the matter without 
refiftance. Hereof when David had knowledge by 
Batbjheba the mother of Salomon, who did put him 
in mind of his faithful promife, that Salmas* her 
fon Oioukl reign after him (Nathan the prophet af¬ 
firming the feme thing unto the king, and lecond- 
ing her report of Adomjatfs, prefumpbon) the king 
calling unto him Zadoc the prieft, Nathan the pro¬ 
phet, and Benaiab the captain of his guard, gave 
charge and commiftkm to anoint Solomon , and to 
fet him on die mule whereon himfelf ufed to ride in 
his greateft ftate: which done, Salome* attended 
and ftrongly guarded by the ordinary and choice 
men of war, the Cberetbites and Peletbitesy fhewed 
himfelf to the people. Thofe tidings being reported 
to Adonijohy he prefently abandoned his afliftants, and 
for the fafety of his life he held by the horns of 
the altar, whom for the prefent Solomon pardoned. 
After this, * David had remaning two cfpecial cares, 
whereof he was defirous to difeharge his thoughts; 
the one, concerning the peace of the land, which 
might be difturbed by fome rebellion againft Salo¬ 
mon y the other, concerning the building of the tem¬ 
ple, which he fought by all means to advance, and 
make the bufinds publick. 0 To bring thefe in¬ 
tentions to good efieft he fummoned a parliament, 
confifting of all the princes of Ifrael, the prit>ces 
of the feveraJ tribes, all the captains and officers, 
with all the mighty, and men of power $ who re¬ 
paired unto Jerufalem. 

In this aflembly the king ftood up, and fignified 
his purpofe of building the temple, foewing how 
the Lord had approved the motion. Herein he 
took occafion to lay open his own title to the 
crown, fhewing that the kingdom was by God’s 
ordinance due to the tribe of Juda (as Jacob in his 
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hlefting prophetically bequeathed it) and that God 
himfett was pleafed to make choice of him among 
all hia father's fons. In like manner he laid that 
God himlelf had appointed Solomon by name to 
he his fucceJTor : whereupon he earneftly charged 
both the people and his fon, to conform themfelves 
unto all that God had commanded, and particu¬ 
larly to go forward in this work of the Lord’s 
houfe which Salomon was chofen to build *. Then 
produced he the pattern of the work according to 
the form which God himfelf had appointed •, and 
fb laying open his own preparations, he exhorted all 
others to a voluntary contribution. , 

The king's proportion was fo well approved by 
the princes and people, that whereas he himfelf had 
given gooo talents of gold, and 7000 of filver, 
they added unto it 7000 of gold, and 10000 of 
filver, befides brafs, iron and jewels, heartily re- 
joycing in the advancement of fo religious a work. 
This bufinefe being well difpatched, a folemn feaft 
with great facrifice was made, at which time Sa¬ 
lomon was again anointed king, and received fealty 
of all the princes and people of the land, and of 
all the princes his brethren the fons of king Da¬ 
vid. Solomon being thus eftabiifhed king, his fa¬ 
ther David finding himfelf even in the hands of 
death, firft exhorted his fon to exercife the fame 
courage and ftrength of mind, which himfelf had 
done in all his attempts, and to the end that a hap¬ 
py end might follow the beginning of all his en- 
terprifes, he uttered thefc mighty words ; b Take 
hood to the charge of the Lord t by God, to walk in 
his ways, and keep bis ftatutos, and his tomtmndments, 
and his judgments, and his tefimoniei , at it is writ- 
ton in the law of Mofes, (Je. to the performance of 
which God fattened the fucceffion, and profperiry 
of his iffues. For this done (faith God himfelf) 
* Thott float! not want oat of thy p&Jlerlty to fit up¬ 
on the thront of Ifratl. 

Secondly, He advifed him concerning Joab, who 
one of doubt had ferved David from the firft a (fault 
of Jerufaltm to the laft of his wars, with incom¬ 
parable valour and fidelity, laving that he fatten¬ 
ed himfelf to Adomjab (hi* matter yet living) 
and thereby vexed him in his feeble age. But 
as God hath never left cruelty unrevenged, fo was 
k his will that Joab fhould drink of the lame cup, 
whereof he had enforced other men totafte, and fuf- 
fer die fame violence which himfelf had unjuftly 
ftrucken others withal, q*i gladie per cut it, gladio 
foribit: for he had bereaved Abner and Amafa of 
their lives, having againtt the one the pretence on¬ 
ly of his brother’s (laughter, whom Abner had (lain 
in the time of war, and could not avoid him: a- 
gainft the other but a meer jealoufy of his grow¬ 
ing great in the favour of David. And tho’ Joab 
affured himfelf thac Abner and Amafa being dead, 
there was none left either to equal him or iupplanr 
him, yet God (deriding the policies of wicked men) 
raiftd up Benaiab the fon of Jeboiadab, to pull 
him from the fandhiary, and to cut him in pieces. 
For David giveth this caufe to Solomon againtt 
Joak, that he flew the captains of the hoft of Ifracl, 
d and fhed blood of battel in peace *, and to this 
apparent and juft caufe, it is not improbable but 
that David remembred the ill attention of Joab 
towards Solomon, which Joab made manifeft by the 
untimely letting up of Adonijab, David yet living. 
Some prher offence Joab had committed againtt: 
David, ot which in thefe words he put his fon 
Solomon in mind 3 * Thou knowefl alfo what Joab 
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the fon of Ztruiab did to me, c 3 c. Now whether 
.this were meant by the killing of Abfalom, contra¬ 
ry to the king’s defire, or by the proud words ufed 
-to him wlien he mourned in Mabanaim for Abfa¬ 
lom j or whether it were tlie publifhing of David's 
letter unto him for the killing of Uriah : thereby 
to difgrace Solomon as dofeended of fueh a mother, 
the fcriptures are filent. True it is, that thofe great 
men of war do oftentirpes behave themfelves ex¬ 
ceeding infolently towards their princes, both in 
refpe<ft of their lervice done, as alio becaufe they 
flatter themfelves with an opinion, that either their 
matters cannot mifs them, or that they dare not of¬ 
fend them. But this kind of pride hath overthrown 
many a worthy man otherwife deferving of gre^t 
honour and refpe<ft. 

He alfo give order to ■ Solomon, to rid himfelf ctf 
Sbimti, who not long before had eaft (tones at Da¬ 
vid, and turfed him to his face. And albeit by 
realbn of his oath and promife David fpared Sbi- 
mti all the time himfelf lived, yet being duft and 
in the grave he flew him, by the hand of Solomon 
his fon ’. Hence it feemeth that king Henry the 
feventh of England had his pattern, when he gave 
•order to Henry die eighth to execute Pool as foon 
as himfelf was buried, having made promife to the 
king of Spain, when he delivered Pool unto him, 
that while he lived he would never put him to 
death, nor fuller violent hands to be laid upon him. 

And yet did not the execution of Joab yield un¬ 
to Solomon any fuch great profit or aflurance as he 
hoped for. For he found a young Adad of Idu- 
m£a, and Eezin of Damafcus to vex him: who, 
as the fcriptures witnefs* 1 , were emboldened to en- 
terprize upon Solomon, hearing that David flept 
with his fathers, and that Joab the captain of the 
hoft was dead. Now when David had reigned in 
all 40 years, to wit, in Hebron 7 years, and in Je- 
rufalem 33, he died. 

For his perfon, he was of fmall ftature, but ex¬ 
ceeding ftrong. For his internal gifts and graces he 
fo far exceeded all other men, as, putting his hu¬ 
man frailty apart, he was faid by God himfelf co 
be a man according to his own heart. The Pfalms 
which he wrote witnefs his piety, and his excellent 
learning: of whom Jerome to Paulinas. David 
Simonides nofler, Pindarus 13 Alcteus, Flaccus , quo- 
que Catullus, 13 Serenus, Cbrijlnm lyraperfonat ,{3 
indecaehordo Pfalter io ab infer is fufi'at ufurgeutem. 
David (feith he) our Simonides, Pindarus , Alcte¬ 
us, Horace, Catullus and Serenus, he playeth Chrift 
on his harp, and on a ten-ftringed pfalter he rai- 
feth him up rifing from the dead. And being both 
a king and a prophet, he forerelieth Chrift more 
fightfoniely and lively than all the reft. 

The book of the Pfalms, faith Gfyeas, was di¬ 
vided, ordered and diflinguiflied, by Ezekias: but 
whether all the pfalms were written by David it is 
diverflydifputed. For h Atbanafius, Cyprian, Lyra- 
nus, and others conceive divers authors, anfwer- 
ing the titles of the feveraj Pfalms, as MoJ'es, So¬ 
lomon, and the reft hereafter named, and that only 
73 Pfalms wcrecompoled by David himfelf, namely 
thofe which are intitled ipfius David. For the 50th 
and the 72d, with the 10 that follow, are beftowed 
on Afapb the fon of Baracbia , 11 others on the fons 
of Korab, and 11 are aferibed to Mofes, to wit, 
the 89th and the 10 following, and fo they arc 
intitled in the old Hebrew copies, thy’ the Hulgar 
and Septuagint (three excepted) ftyle them other- 
wife. The fuppofed nine authors of thefc Pjaims 
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which David wrote not, • Sixtus Senenfes nameth as 
folioweth ; Solomon, Mofes, (whom Aben-Ezra, 
contrary to Jerome, maketh one of David's fing¬ 
ers) Ajapb, Ethan- Eziacbt, Eman-Eziaira, Idi- 
tbum, and the three Ions of Chore. But St. Chry- 
fojlome makes David the foie author of all the 
Pfalms, and fo cloth b St. Auguftine, reafoning in 
this manner. Altho’ (faith he) fome there arc that 
aferibe thofe Pfalms only unto David , which are 
over-written ipfeus David, and die reft intitled 
ip ft David to others, this opinion (faith he) Voce 
evangeliea Salvatoris ipftus refutatur, ubi ait quod 
tpfe David in fpiritu Cbrifeum dixerit effe Juum 
Dominum, quoniam Pfalmus 109 fee incipit: Dixit 
Dominus Domino meo , fede a dextris meis , (fee. 
The voice of die golpel refutes this opinion, where 
it faith, that David himlelf in the fpirit called Chrift 
his Lord, becaufe the cixtli PJalm begins thus. 
The Lord faid unto my Lord, fit thou at my right 
band , &c. Laftly, his teftimonies are ufed both 
by Chrift and the apoftles, and he was as a pat¬ 
tern to all the kings and princes that fucceeded 
him. 

His ftory, and all his particular actions, were 
written by the prophets, Samuel, Nathan, and Gad, 
as it is in 1 Chron. xxix. 19. For the feveral 
parts of the books of Samuel which intreat chiefly 
of David , were as it feems written by thefe three 
holy men. 

c Couflantine Manafees hath an opinion, that the 
Trojans, during the time of the ficge, fought for 
fuccour from David, and that he flay'd neuter in 
that war. But it feemeth that Manafees did mif- 
caft the dme betwixt David and the Trojan war. 
For it is generally received, that Troy fell between 
the times of Abdon and Samfon , judges of Jfrael , 
about the world’s year 2848, and David died in 
the year 2991. 

Sect. IX. 

Of the treafures of David and Solomon. 

H IS treafures were exceeding great. For it 
is written in the ill of Chronicles, chap. xxii. 
ver. 14. that he left Solomon for the building of 
the temple a hundred thoufand talents of gold, and 
a thoufand thoufand talents of filver, and of brals 
and iron palling all weighc, which is more than 
any king of the world poffcfs’d befides himfelf, 
and his Ion to whom lie left it. For it amount¬ 
ed to three thoufand three hundred thirty and 
three cartload and a third of a cartload of filver, 
allowing two thoufand weight of filver, or fix 
thoufand pound fterling to every cartload, be¬ 
fides threefcore and feventeen millions of French 
crowns, or of our money, twenty three milli¬ 
ons and one thoufand pound: a matter, but for 
the teftimony of the feriptures, exceeding all belief. 
For that any riches were left him, it doth not ap¬ 
pear ; feeing that the judges had not any trealure, 
nor any foveraign power to make levies: but when 
they went to the wars, they were followed by fuch 
voluntiers as the feveral tribes by turns gave them: 
feeing alfo that Saul who was of a mean parentage, 
and perpetually vexed and invaded by die Philif- 
tines, could not in all likelihood gather great riches 
(if any at all) his territories being exceeding nar¬ 
row, and thereof the better part poffel's’d by his 
ene mics. 

Therefore it were not amifs to confider how Da¬ 
vid within the lpace of not very many years. 
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might amafs up fuch mighty treafures. For tho’ 
parfimony be it felf a great revenue, yet needs there 
muft have been fome other great means. It feems 
that he made the uttermoft profit of all that he had, 
that was profitable. Eu/ebius, in his 9th book 
and laft chapter de preparation Evangeliea, citeth 
the words of Eupolemus, who reporteth that Da¬ 
vid, among other preparations for the temple, built 
a navy in Melanis (or, as Villalpandus corrects it, 
Acbanis ) a city of Arabia, and from thence fent 
men to dig for gold in the ifland Urpbe, which 
Ortelius thinks, was Ophir, tho’ Eupolemus in his 
place of Eufebius (erring perhaps in this circum- 
fiance) faith that this ifland is in the Red lea; from 
whence, laith this Eupolemus , they brought gold 
into Jury. Pineda, l. 4. de rebus Salomonis, c. 1. 
thinks that David did this way alfo enrich him- 
felt, and citeth this teftimony of Eupolemus : and 
yet certainly David had many other ways to ga¬ 
ther riches. Much land doubdefs he gained by 
conqueft, from the Canaanites and Philifeines, be¬ 
fides thofe fruitful vallies near Jordan in Traconitis 
and Bafan, and the bell of Syria, and other coun¬ 
tries bordering the Ifraehtes. Thefe demefns be¬ 
like he kept in his own hands, and with his infinite 
number of captives, which he took in his wars, 
which were not able to redeem themfelves, huf- 
banded thofe grounds for his greareft advantage. 
For it is written, 1 Chron. xvii. that Jehonatban 
was over his treafures in the field, in the villages, 
in the cities, in the towns •, that Ezri was over the 
labourers that tilled his ground •, Stmei over the 
vineyards ; and Sabdi over the ftore of the wine 1 
Baal Hanan over the olive trees, and JoaJh over 
the ftore of the oil, alfo that he had herdfmen that 
had charge over his cattel, both in the high lands, 
and in the plains, over his fheep, camels and affes. 
And this cuftom of enriching themfelves by huf- 
bandry and cattle the ancient kings every where 
held, both before and after David's time. For 
we read of d Pharoah, that he fpoke to Jofepb to 
appoint fome of his brethren, or of their fervants, 
to be rulers over his cattle. We read of* Uzzia , 
that he loved hufbandry, had much cattle, and 
ploughmen, and dreflers of vines : likewife we 
read it in all Greeks poets, that die wealth of the an¬ 
cient kings did elpecially confift in their herds and 
flocks, whereof it were needlefs to cite Augeas and 
A dme t us, or any other, for examples, the rule hold¬ 
ing true in all. Now concerning David, it is not 
unlikely, but that thofe captives which were not im- 
ploy’d in hufbandry, were many of them ufed by 
him in all forts of gainful profeflions, as the ancient 
Romans in like manner ufed their flaves. 

• T0 thefe profits (befides the tributes and impofi- 
tions which doubdefs were great, and befides the 
innumerable prefents which yearly were brought 
him, or extraordinarily fent him, by Tohu, and 
odiers) we may add the great fpoils which he found 
in the cities and countries which he conquered: alfo 
the head-money which was gathered per legem capi- 
tationis \ by the law of capitadon or head-money, 
every man, rich or poor, paying half a fickle of 
the landluary, which is about as much as 14 pence, 
and fo in all it amounted to a wondrous fum in 
that kingdom: wherein 1570000 fighting men were 
numbred by * Joab. Now altho’ this law of capi¬ 
tation be thought by fome very learned not to have 
been perpetual (which opinion of theirs neverthelels 
they contcfs is againft the Hebrew expofitions) yet 
David upon this occaiion is not unlikely to have 
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put it in pra&ice. And by thefe means might he 
be able to leave thofe huge treafures to Solomon. 
Yet it may feem that this great mafs of gold 
and filver left by David, the lcaft part was his own 
in private, and fo will it appear the Id's wonderful 
that he left fo much. Of his own liberality we find, 
that he gave to the building of the temple 3000 ta¬ 
lents of gold, and 7000 talents of filvef, a great 
fum: but holding a very fmall proportion to the 
other. Wherefore we arc to confidcr, that the trea¬ 
fures of the fanttuary it felf were exceeding great, 
as needs they muft have been, having received con¬ 
tinual encreafe, without any lofs or diminution ever 
frnce the time of Mofes and JoJbua. The revenues 
of the fandluary (befides all manner of tidies and 
oblations, which defray’d the daily expences, and 
maintained the pried and Levi to,) were partly railed 
out of the head -money beforementioned •, partly out 
of the fpoils gotten in war. For all the booty was 
divided into two 4 parts, whereof the foldiers had 
one, and the people which remained at home, had 
the other half j whereby all the country received 
benefit of the vidtory, yet fo that the foldiers had a 
far greater proportion than the red, as being fewer, 
and therefore receiving more for every fingle fhare. 

Out of this purchafe was deducted the Lord’s 
tribute, which was one in fifty of that which the 
people received, and one in five hundred of that 
which was given to the foldiers ; namely, one hun¬ 
dred and one thoufandth part of the whole booty. So 
in the fpoil of Midian, 32000 women being taken, 
the army had 16000 of them for b flaves, and the 
congregation the other 16000; but out of the 
16000 given to the army were exempted 32 for the 
Lord’s tribute. Out of the people’s number were 
taken 320. By this means the lefler that the army 
was which had expofed it felf to danger, the greater 
profit had every foldier *, but when it confided of 
many hands, they who remaining at home were 
fain to undergo more than ordinary travel in do- 
medic affairs, did receive by fo much the greater 
portion. But the Lord’s tribute was always cer¬ 
tain, yea, many times it was increafed, either by 
fome efpecial commandment, as when all the gold, 
and filver, and other metals found in Jericho, were 
c confecrated unto God; or by thankfulnefs of the 
rulers and people, as when after the victory ob¬ 
tained againd the Midianites without the lofs of one 
man, all jewels, bracelets, ear-rings, and the like, 
were d offered up, as voluntary prefents. 

Now howfoever the Ifraehtes were many times 
opprefs’d, and trodden down by other nations, yet 
were not thefe treafures robbed or fpoiled ; for die 
enemies never got pofleffion of the tabernacle that 
was in Sbilo. Wherefore it cannot otherwife be, 
than that the wealth of the fandluary mud have 
been exceeding great •, as containing above one hun¬ 
dredth part of all the money and other goods found 
by the Jfraelilcs in the whole land o f'Canaan ", and 
of all that was purchafed by fo many victories, as 
they obtained againd the bordering nations. For 
that this treafury was not defrauded of the due por¬ 
tion, it is evident •, feeing that before the time of 
David and his lieutenant Joab, it is recorded, that 
Saul and Abner, and before them Samuel, had ufed 
to dedicate of the fpoils obtained in war, to main¬ 
tain the lioufe of the Lord : the like whereof may 
be well prefumed of die former judges and cap¬ 
tains in other ages. Certain it is, that the conqued 
of David brought into the land far greater abun¬ 
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dance of riches, than any former victories had pur¬ 
chafed, thofe of JoJlaua perhaps excepted : but thefe 
vad fums of an 100000 talents of filver, may leem 
rather to have been made up, by the addition of 
his winnings and liberality, to die treafures laid up 
in many'tornler ages dian to have been the mere 
fruits of his own induffxy. 

Now concerning the riches of k Solomon, it is 
more manifed how he gathered them; for he re¬ 
ceived of yearly revenues, with his tributes, 666 
' talents of gold, befides the culfoms of fpiecs. He 
had alfo fix rich returns from the Jiaft-ladies, which 
greatly increafed his dore. For his ffiips perform¬ 
ed that voyage every three years, and he began 
that trade in the 22d year of his reign, and ruled 
40 years. Befides this, all Judea and Jfracl were 
now madered to his hands > all the Arabians his 
borderers, the Sjrians of Zobah , of Damafcena, of 
PalmyrctiU, of ft urea ; all of <• Idumea, Moab, and 
Ammon, paid him tribute; as likewife did the Hit - 
tiles, who with the Perizzites, Hevites, Jcbufites, 
and other races of the CanaaniJcs, were not as yet 
extinguiflied, tho’ fubjedted. 

Into this fiourifliing eflatc was the kingdom of If- 
racl reduced by David, who after 40 years reign, 
and 70 years of life, h died in a good age, full of 
days, riches, and honour, and was buried in the 
city of David. It is written by ' JoJcphus, that 
there was hid in David’s tomb, a marvelous quan¬ 
tity of treafures, iiifomuch as Hjrcauus (who full of 
the Chafmamei, or race of the Maccabees, called 
himfelf king) 1300 years after, da w thence 3000 
talents, to rid himfelf of Antiocbus , then befieging 
Jerusalem, and afterwards Herod opening another 
cell, had alfo an exceeding mafs of gold and filver 
therein. And it was an ancient cultom to bury 
treafure with the dead. So the Peruvians and other 
Americans did the like, which being dil’covered by 
the Spaniards , they inriched themfelves by nothing 
fo much in their firfl conq.ieft. That Solomon did 
bury fb much treafure in his father’s grave, it would 
hardly be believed, in regard of the great exactions 
with which he was fain to burthen the people, 
notwithflanding all the riches which he got other- 
wife, or which were left unto him: were it not 
withal confidcred that his want of money grew 
from fuch magnificent imployments. Particular¬ 
ly ol the fcpulciire of David, the feriptures have 
no mention, but only the fepulchres of. the kings 
ofjuda, as of an honourable place of burial. Yet 
the monuments of thofe kings, as (by relation of 
the duke of k Ulika) they remained within thefe 30 
years, and are like to remain Hill, are able to make 
any report credible, of coll beftowed upon them. 

Sect. X. 

Of the Philiflincs, vehom David abfoluiely maflcred: 
and of fundry other contemporaries with David. 

O F the Philiflincs , whofe pride David was the 
firfl that abfolutely maflcred, in this conclufion 
of David's time, fomewhat here may be fpoken. 

They defeended 0 fCaJIoim, who according to 7/7- 
dore, /. 9. 19. and Jof. 1 . 1. Ant. 17. was oneof the 
ions of Mifrains, and was furqamed Pbilijiim, as 
Rfati was furnamed Edom, and Jacob Ifracl. There 
were of them five cities of petty principalities \ 
namely, l Azotus or Jfdod, Caza or Aczaph, A ca- 
lon, Getb or Gath, and Accaron. It feenaeih that 
Cajloim was the firlt founder of this nation, becaule 
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of his kindred on either hand, the Canaanites and and made it their own by conqueft, their vittory 
the Egyptians. pleafed them fo highly, that thereupon they called 

The firft king of thefe Philiftines, which the themfelves by a new name, Slaves, which is in their 
fcriptures have named, was that * Abimelecb which language Glorious. But in after-times (that warmer 
loved Sara, Abraham's wife. climate having thawed their northern hardinefs. 

The fecond Abimelecb lived at once with Ifaac , and not ripened dieir wits) when they were trod- 
to whom Ifaac repaired in the time of famine, Abt- den down, and made fervants to their neighbours; 
melechthm refidingat Gerar in the border of Idumea , the Italians , which kept many of them in bondage, 
which Abimelecb fancied b Ifaac 's wife : as his father began to call all their bondmen flaves, ufmg the 
had done Sara. word as a name of reproach : in which fenfe it is 

After Abimelecb the 2d, the Philijline kings are now current thro’ many countries, 
not remembred in the fcriptures, till David's time: Other chronologers make this Agis, the third 

perhaps the government was turned into Arijlo- king of Sparta , and fomewhat later, about the 23d 
cratical. For they are afterwards named princes of year of David , and fay that Acheflratus was the 
the Phtli fines, howfoever c Ac his be named king of fourth king of this race, the fame whom d Eufe- 
Gath, the fame to whom David fled, and who a- bias calls Labotes, and fets him in the thirteenth 
gain gave him Siklag to inhabit in &jw/’s time. year of Solomon. 

After him we read of another Achis who lived In the tenth year of Acbeflratus, Androclus , the 
with Solomon , to whom Sbimei travelled to fetch 3d fon of Codrus , aflifted by the Iones , built Ephe- 
back his fugitive fervant, which time the feeking of Jus in Carta, who, after the adjoining of the ifle 
his fervant was the lofs of his life. Jeremiah the pro- of Samos to his territory, was flain by the Carians , 
phet fpeaketh of the kings of Palefine or Philijline. whofe country he ufurped. He was buried (faith 
Amos nameth the king of Afcalon: Zacbarias, a Paufanias) in one of the gates of e Epbefus , called 
king of Gaza. The reft of the wars of the Phtli- Magnetes, his armed flatua being fet over him. 
fines are remembred in the catalogue of the judges, Strabo reports, that after Androclus had fubdued the 
of Saul and David , and therefore I fhall not need Ionians (the next province to Ephefus , on the fea 
to collect the particulars in this place. coaft of Afa the lefs) he inlarged his dominions 

There lived at once with David , the third of upon the JEoles, which joineth to Ionia: and that 
the Silvii king of Alba called Latinus Silvias, who his pofterity governed the cities of f Ephefus and 
is faid to have ruled that part of Italy 50 years. Erythr<e, by the name of Baflida in Strabo's own 
And about his 14th year Codrus die laft king of the time. Of die expedition of the Iones, how they 
Athenians died, to whom fuccceded the firft prince came hither out of Peloponnefus , I have 8 fpoken al- 
of thofe, who being called after Medon, Medontid<e , ready upon occafion of the return of the Heraclidt 
widiout regal name governed Athens during their into Peloponnefus, wherein, with the Dores, they 
life. expelled the Ach<ei, and inhabited their places in 

The reafons which moved the Athenians to change that land ; tho’ this of the Iones fucceeded that of 
their government, were not drawn from any in- the Heraclidce 100 years. 

convenience found in the rule of foveraignty, but The city of Ephefus became exceeding famous :i 
in honour of Codrus only. For when the Grecians firft, for the temple of h Diana therein built: which 
of Doris , a region between Phocis and the moun- had in length 425 foot, and 220 in breadth, fuf- 
tain Oeta, fought counfel from the oracle, for their tained with 127 pillars of marble, of 70 foot high: 
fuccefs in their wars againft the Athenians, it was whereof 27 were moft curioufly graven, and all 
anfwered, that then undoubtedly they fhould prevail, the reft of choice marble polifh’d, the work being 
and become lords of that ftate, when they could firft let out by Ctefipbon of Gnojfos. Secondly, it 
obtain any vidfory againft the nation, and yet pre- became renowned by being one of the firft that re- 
ferve the Athenian king living. Codrus, by fome ceived the Chriftian faith, of which Timothy was 
intelligence being informed of this anfwer, with- bifhop ; to whom, and to the Epheftans, St. Paul 
drew himfclf from his own forces, and putting on wrote his epiftles fo intituled. The other city pof- 
the habit of a common foldier, entred the camp of fefs’d by Androclus in JEolis was alfo universally 
the Dorians, and killing the firft he encountred, fpoken of by reafon of Sibylla, furnamed Erytbnea : 
was himfelf forthwith cut in pieces. who lived 740 years before Chrift was born. St. 

Eupales the 31ft king of AJfyria, which others Augufine avoweth that a Roman proconful fhewed 
account but the 30th, began to rule that empire, him in an ancient Greek copy certain verfes of this 
about the 13 th year of David, and held it 38 prophetefs: which began (as St. Augufine changed 
years. them into Latin) in thefe words \ Jefus Chrifus 

Near the fame time began Ixion the 2d king of Dei Filius Salvator. Jefus Chrift Son of God the 
the Heraclid*, the fon of Euryfhenes in Corinth \ Saviour. 

and Agis the 2d of the Heraclidcexn Lacedaemon: in About the time that Joab befieged Rabba in 
honour of which Agis, his fucceffors were called Moab, Vaphres began to govern in Egypt, the fame 
Agida, for many years after. He reftored the that was father-in-law to Solomon, whofe epiftles 
Laconians to their former liberty: he overcame the to Solomon, and his to Vapbres, are remembred by 
citizens of Helos in Laconia, who had refufed to pay Eufebius out of Polemon. In die 21ft of David, 
him tribute : he condemned them and theirs to per- was the city of Magnefia in Afa the lefs founded, 
petual flavery -, whereof it came, that all the Mef- the lame which is lea ted upon the river Meander, 
fenians, whom at length they brought into the like where Sctpio gave the great overthrow to Antiochus. 
bondage, were after called Helot es. In this territory are the beft horfes of the lefler 

In like fort from the Sclavi came the word flave. Afa bred, whereof Lucan. 

For when that nation ifliiing out of Sarmatia, now 

called Ruff a, had feifed upon the country of Illyria, Et Magnetic equis,' Miny<e gens cognita remit. 
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Chap. XVIII. The History 

About the dime time Cuma in Campania was 
built by the inhabitants of Chalets in Euboea, ac¬ 
cording to • Servius, with whom Strabo joineth the 
Cum<eans of ALolis, faying that to the one of thefe 
people the government was given, with condition 
that the other Ihould give name to the city. Of 
this Cuma was Ephorus the famous fcholar of Ifo- 
trates. 

Eufebius and Caffiodore find the building of Car¬ 
thage at this time, to wit, in the 31ft year of Da¬ 
vid, but much miftaken. For the father of Dido 
was Metinus the fon of Badezor brother to Jezabel, 
who married Achab king of Ifrael •, and between 
the death of David, and the firft of Acbab-rt there 
were wafted about 95 years. 

In this time alfo Acajlus lived, the fecond of 
the Athenian princes after Codrus, of which there 
were thirteen in defeent before the ftate changed in¬ 
to a magiftracy of ten years. Some b writers make 
it probable, that the JEolians led by Graus, the 
grand nephew of Orejles, who poflefs’d the city 
and ifland of Lesbos about this time. In the 32d 
year of David, Hiram began to reign in Tyre, ac¬ 
cording to c Jofephus, who faith that in his twelfth 
year Solomon began the work of the temple. But 
it is a familiar error in Jofephus, to mifreckon times, 
which in this point he doth fo ftrangely, as if he 
knew not how at all to call any account. For 
it is manifeft drat Hiram fent mefiengers, and cedars 
to David , foon after his taking of Jerufalem, which 
was in the very beginning of David's reign over If- 
rael, when as yet he had reigned only leven years 
in* Hebron, over the houfe of Judah. Wherefore it 
mull needs be that Hiram had reigned above thirty 
years before Solomon ; unlefs more credit Ihould be 
given to thofe Tyrian records which are cited by 
Jofephus, than to the plain words of feripture con¬ 
tradicting them. For that it was the fame Hiram 
which lived both widi David and with Solomon, the 
feriptures make plainly manifeft. 


CHAP. XVIII. 

0/ SOLOMON. 

Sect. I. 

Of the ejlablijbing of Solomon: of birthright, and 
of the caufe of Adonijah’j death, and of Solo- 
mon’x wifdom. 

S Olomon , who was brought up under the pro¬ 
phet Nathan, began to reign over Judah and 
Ifrael, in the year of the world 2991. He 
was called Solomon by the appointment of God. He 
was alfo called Jedidiah, or Theophilus , by Nathan, 
becaufe the Lord loved him. 

Hiram king of Tyre, after Solomon's anointing, 
difpatched embafladors towards him, congratula¬ 
ting his eftablifhmcnt: a cuftom between princes 
very ancient. Whence we read that David did in 
like fort falute *Hanum king of the Ammonites, after 
his obtaining the kingdom. 

The beginning of Solomon was in blood, tho* his 
reign were peaceable. For foon after David's death 
he caufed his brother Adonijah to be (lain by Be- 
naiab the fon of Jeboiada, taking occafion from 
Adonijah his defiring by Bathjheba, that the young 
maid Abijhag, which lay in David's bofom in his 
latter days, to keep him warm, might be given to 
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him. Whatfoever he pretended, it was enough 
that Adonijah was his elder brother, and fought the 
kingdom contrary to the will of David, whom God 
inclined towards Solomon. And yet it is faid, that 
a word is enough to the wife, and he that fees but 
the claw, may know whether it be a lion or no 
fo it may feem that to the quick-fighted wifdom 
of Solomon, this motion of Adonijab's, was a de« 
monftration of a new treafon. For they which 
had been concubines to a king, might not after be 
touched but by a king: whence 1 Acbitophel wilhed 
Abfalom to take his father’s concubines as a part of 
the royalty. And David after that wrong, deter¬ 
mining to touch them no more, did not give them 
to any other, but Ihut them up, and they remained 
widowed until their death e. And this it feems was 
the depth of Ifjbofietb's quarrel againft Abner, for 
having his father’s concubine. And fome fignifica- 
tion of this cuftom may feem too in the words of 
God by Nathan to David ; / have given thee thy 
mafer's houfe and thy mafer's 'wives. And in the 
words of Saul, upbraiding Jonathan, that he had 
chofen David to the lhame of the b nakednefs of his 
mother. Hereunto perhaps was fome reference to 
this purpofe of Adonijah, to marry with her that 
was always prefent with David in his latter days, 
and who belike knew all that was paft, for the con¬ 
veying of the kingdom to Solomon. There might 
be divers farther occafions, as either that he would 
learn fuch things by her as might be for the ad¬ 
vantage of his ambition, or that he would perfuade 
her to forge fome ftrange tale about David's laft 
teftament, or any thing elfe that might prejudice 
the title of Solomon. 

As for the right of an elder brother which ■ Ado¬ 
nijah pretended, tho’ generally it agreed both with 
the law of nations, and with the cultoms of the 
Jews : yet the kings of the Jews were foabfolute, as 
they did therein, and in all elfe, what they pleafed. 
Some k examples alfo they had (tho’ not of kings) 
which taught them to ufe this paternal authority in 
transferring the birthright to a younger Ion: name¬ 
ly of Jacob's difinheriting Reuben, and giving the 
birthright (which was twice as much as any por¬ 
tion of the other brethren) to Jofeph : of whom he 
made two tribes. And that it was generally ac¬ 
knowledged that this power was in David, it ap¬ 
pears by the w'ords of Bathfeba and Nathan to Da¬ 
vid, and of Jonathan to Adonijah . For as for 
popular election, that it was neceflary to con¬ 
firm, or that the refufal of the people had autho¬ 
rity to fruftrate the elder brother’s right to the 
kingdom, it no where appears in the ftories of 
the Jews. It is faid indeed that the people made 
Saul king at 1 Gilgal: that is, they acknowledged 
and eftablifhed him. For that he was king long 
before, no man can doubt. In like manner elfe- 
where the phrale of chufing or making their king 
is to be expounded : as where in the prohibition, 
that they Ihould not make themlelves a king, it is 
faid, m Thou Jhalt make him king whom the Lord (hall 
chufe. 

But to proceed with the afts of Solomon: at the 
fame time that he put Adonijah to death, he rid 
himfelf alfo of Joab, and three years after of Shi- 
mei, as David had advifed him: he difplaced alfo 
theprieft "Abiatbar, who took part with Adonijah 
againft him: [but in refpeCt of his office, and that 
he followed David in all his afflictions, and that he 
followed David in all his afflictions, and bccauie he 
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had borne the ark of God before his father, he fpa- 
red his lifet And thus being eftablifhed in his king¬ 
dom, he took the daughter of Vaphres king of 
Egypt to wife : for fo Eufebius out of Eupolemus 
calls him. He offered a thoufand facrifices at G/'- 
beon, where God appearing unto him in a dream, 
bad him ask what he would at his hands ; Solo¬ 
mon chufeth wifdom, which pleafed God. And God 
faid unto him, Becaufe thou hafl a iked this thing, 
and hafl not asked for thy felf longlife, neither hafl 
thou asked riches for thy ft If > neither hafl asked the 
life of thine enemies , behold, I have done according 
to thy words : by which we may inform Ourfelves 
what defires are moft pleating to God, and what 
not. For the coveting after long life, in refpedl of 
ourfelves, cannot but proceed of felt-love, which 
is the root of all impiety: the defire of private 
riches is an affe&ion of covetoufnefs which God 
abhorreth •, to affedf revenge, is as much as to take 
the fword out of God’s hand, and to diftruft his 
juftice. And in that it pleafed God to make So¬ 
lomon know that it liked him, that he had not afk- 
ed the life of his enemies, it could not but put him in 
mind of his brother’s (laughter, for which he had not 
any warrant either from David, or from the law of 
God. But becaufe Solomon defired wifdom only, 
which taught him both to obey God, and to rule 
men, it pleafed God to give him withal that which 
he defired not. And I have alfo given thee, faith 
God, that which thou haft not asked, both riches 
and honour. This gift of wifdom our commenta¬ 
tors ftretch to almoft all kinds of learning: but 
that it comprehended the knowledge of the nature 
of plants and living creatures, the fcriptures tefti- 
fy, tho’ no doubt the chief excellency of 'Solomon's 
wifdom, was in the knowledge of governing his 
kingdom : whence, as it were for an example of his 
wifdom, the feripture telleth how foon he judged 
the controvcrfy between the two harlots. 

Sect. II. 

Of Solomon’r buildings and glory. 

H E then entered into league with Hiram king of 
Tyre, from whom he had much of his mate¬ 
rials, for the king’s palace and the temple of God: 
for the building whereof he had received a double 
charge, one from his father David, and another 
from God. For like as it is written of David, 

1 Cbron. xxii. 6. That be called Solomon his fon, 
and charged him to build a houfe for the Lord God 
of Ifrael: fo doth b Toflatus give the force of a di¬ 
vine precept to thefe words. Behold, a fon is born 
unto thee, &c. He Jhall build an houfe for my name. 

c He began the work of the temple, in the be¬ 
ginning of the fourth year of his reign, at which 
time alfo he prepared his fleet at Ezion-gaber, to 
trade for gold in the Eafl-Indies, that nothing might 
be wanting to fupply the charge of fo great a work. 
For that tlac temple was in building, while his fleets 
were paffing to and fro, it is manifeft: for the pil¬ 
lars of the temple were made of the Almaggim trees 
brought from Ophir. Of this moft glorious build¬ 
ing, of all the particulars (whereof the <* form 
and example was given by God himfi-lf) many 
learned men have written, as Salmeron, Mont anus, 
Ribera, Barradas, Azorius, Villalpandus, Pineda, 
and others, to whom I refer the reader. 

For the cutting and fquaring of the cedars which 
ferved that building, Solomon employed thirty thou- 
land carpenters, ten thoufand every month by courfe: 

a I Kings 4. 33. 1 Kings 3.9. Toft. 9. 26. in 1 Chron 
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he alfo ufed e eighty thoufand mafons in the moun¬ 
tain, and feventy thoufand labourers that bore bur¬ 
dens, which, it is conceived, he fcledled out of the 
profelytes, befides three thoufand diree hundred 
mafters of his work, fo as he paid and employed 
in all one hundred eighty three thoufand and three 
hundred men, in which number the Zidonians, which 
were far more fkilful in hewing timber than the If- 
raclites, may, as I diink, be included. For >Hiram 
caufed his fervants to bring down the cedars and 
firs from Lebanon to the lea, and thence lent them 
in raffs to Joppe, or the next port to 'Jaufalem. 
For in 2 Chron. ii. it is plain that all but the thirty 
thoufand carpenters, and the overfeers, were ftran- 
gers, and, as it feemeth, die vallals of illiram, and 
of Vaphres king of Egypt. In recompence of all 
this timber and ftone, Solomon gave Hiram twenty 
thoufand meafures of wheat, and twenty meafures 
of pure oil yearly. Eufebius out of Eupolemus, in 
the ninth book of his preparadon, the iaft chapter, 
hath left us a copy 0 (Solomon's letter to Suron (which 
was the fame as Huram or Hit am) king of Tyre, in 
thefe words. 

R EX Salomon Suroni, Tyri, Sydonis, atque Phoe¬ 
nicia regi, amico paterno falutcm. Scias me 
a Deo magno David patris mei regnum accepiffe, 
cumque mihi pater pnecepit templum Deo, qui terram 
creavit , condere, ut etiam ad te feriberem preecepit : 
Scribo igitur, (ft peto & te ut artifices atque fabros 
ad cedificandum templum Dei mittere velis. 

~T 7 ~ IN G Solomon to king Suron, of Tyre, Sjftw 
|Y and Phoenicia, king, and my father’s friend, 
fendeth greeting. You may underftand that I have 
received of the great God of my father David, the 
kingdom: and when my fatlter commanded me to 
build a temple to God which created heaven and 
earth, he commanded alfo that I fhould write to 
you. I write therefore to you, and befeech you, 
that you would be pleafed to fend me artificers 
and carpenters to build the temple of God. 

To which the king Suron made this anfwer. 

S URON, Tyri, Sidonis, (ft Phoenicia rex , Salo¬ 
mon'! regi falutem. Lzflis litteris gratias egi 
Deo, qui tibi regnum patris tradidit : (ft quoniam 
feribis fabros miniftrofque ad condendum templum tffe 
tibi mittendos, mift ad te millia hominum oftoginta, 
(ft architetlum Tyrium hominem ex matre Judaa,vi - 
rum in rebus architetturce mirabilem. Curabis igitur 
ut neceffariis non egeant, (ft templo Dei condito ad 
nos redeant. 

S UR O N of Tyre, Sydon , and Phoenicia king, 
to king Solomon greeting. When I read your 
letters, I gave God thanks, who hath inftallcd you 
in your father’s kingdom. And becaufe you write, 
that carpenters and workmen may be fent to build 
God’s temple, I have fent unto you fourfeore thou¬ 
fand men, and a mafter-builder a Tyrian, born of 
a JewiJb woman, a man admirable in building. 
You will be careful that all neceffaries be provided 
for them, and when the temple of God is built, that 
they come home to us. 

The copies of thefe letters were extant in h Jofe- 
pbus's time, as himfelf affirmeth, and to be feen, faith 
he, Tam in nofir is quam in Ty riorum annulibus \ As 
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well in our own as in the Tyrian annals. But he 
delivereth them fomewhat in different terms, as the 
reader may find in his antiquities. But were this 
intercourfe between Solomon and Hiram either by 
meffage or by writing, it is fomewhat otherwife de¬ 
livered in the * fcripturcs, than either Eupolemus , or 
Jofepbus fet it down ; but fo, that in fubflance there 
is little difference between the one and the other. 

The like letter in eftedt Solomon is faid to have 
written to Haphres king of Egypt , and was an- 
fwered as from Hiram. 

But whereas feme commentators upon Solomon 
find, that Hiram king of Tyre, and Vapbres king 
of Egypt , gave Solomon the dtle of Rex magnus, 
and cite Eupolemon in Eufebius ; I do not find any 
fuch addition of magnus in Eufebius in the laft chap¬ 
ter of that ninth book ; neither is it in "Jofepbus in 
the eighth book and fecond chapter of the Jews 
antiquities: it being a vain title ufed by fome of 
the Ajfyrian and Per ft an kings, and ufed likewife 
by the Parthians, and many others after them, info- 
much as in later times it grew common, and was 
ufurped by mean perfons in refpedt of the great 
Hermes the firft, which was honoured by that name 
for his noble qualities, as much or more than for 
his mightinefs. 

After the finifhing and dedication of the temple 
and houfe of the Lord, Solomon fortified Jerufilem 
v/ith a treble wall, and repaired Hazor which had 
been the ancient metropolis of the Canaanites be¬ 
fore Jofhtia s time: fo did he Gaza of the Philifiines: 
he built 0 Bet boron, Gerar, and the Alillo or munition 
of Jtrufalem. For Pharaoh (as it leemeth in fa¬ 
vour of Solomon) came up into the edge of Ephraim, 
and took Gerar which place the Canaanites yet 
held, and put them to the fword and burnt their city. 
The place and territory he gave Solomon's wife for a 
dowry. And it is probable, that becaufe Solomon 
was then bufied in his magnificent buildings, and 
could not attend the war, that he entreated his fa¬ 
ther-in-law to rid him of thefe neighbours, which 
Pharaoh performed. But he thereby taught the 
Egyptians to vifit thofe parts again before they were 
fine for ; and in his fon Reboboam’s time SbeJJ/ack 
this man’s fucceffor did fack Jerufalem itfelf. 

Solomon alfo built Megiddo in Manaffe , on this 
fide Jordan ; and Balab in Dan : alfo Thadmor , 
which may be either Ptolemy's Thamoron in die de¬ 
fart of Judah (or as ‘Jofepbus thinks Palmyra in die 
defart of Syria ) which Palmyra becaufe it Hood 
on the utmoft border of Solomon's dominion, 
to the north-eaft of Libanus , and was of David's 
conqucft when he won Damafcus , it may feem that 
Solomon therefore bellowed thereon the moll coll, 
and fortified it with die bell art, that that age had. 
d Jofepbus calls this place Tbadamora, by which 
name, faith he, given by Solomon, the Syrians as 
yet call it. Jerome in his book of Hebrew places, 
calls it Tbermeth. In after-times,when it was rebuilt 
by Adrian the emperor, it was honoured with his 
name, and called Adrianopolis. In refpedl of this 
great charge of building, Solomon raifed tribute 
throughout all his dominions, befides an hundred and 
twenty talents of gold received from Hiram's fer- 
vants, Solomon offered Hiram twenty towns in or 
near the the upper Galilee, but becaufe they flood 
in an unfruitful and marifh ground, Hiram refuted 
them, and thereof was the territory called Chabul. 

Thefe towns, as it is fuppoled, lay in Galilee of 
the Gentiles, Non quod gentes ibi habitarent : fed 
quia fub ditione regis gentihs erat $ Not that it was 
poffefb’d by the Gentiles , faith Nauclerus , but becaufe 
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it was under the rule of a king that was a Gentile. 
Howfoevcr it were, it is true that Solomon in his 
twenty firft year fortified thole places, which Hiram 
refufed. Further, he made a journey into Syria- 
Zobab, and eftablifhed his tributes; the firft and 
Lift war (if in that expedition he were driven to 
fight) that he made in perfon in all his life. He then 
vilited the border of all his dominions palling ftom 
Thadmor to the the north of Palmyrena , and fo to 
the defarts of Idumea , from whence he vifited Ezion- 
gaber and Elotb, the uttermoft place of the fouth of 
all his territories, bordering to the Red fea : which 
cities I have deferibed in the ftory of Mofes. 

Sect. III. 

Of Solomon’; fending to Ophir, and of fome feem- 
ing contradiclions about Solomon’; riches , and 
of Pineda’; conceit of two flrange pajf.iges about 
Africk. 

H ERE Solomon prepared his fleet of fhips for 
India , with whom Hiram joined in that voy¬ 
age, and fumilhed him with mariners and pilots, 
the Tyrians being of all others the moft expert lea- 
men. From this part of Arabia which at diis time 
belong’d to Edom and was conquered by David, 
did the fleet pafs to the Eajl-Indies , which was 
not far off, namely to Ophir , one of the iflands of 
the Moluccas, a place exceeding rich in gold: wit- 
ncl's the Spaniards , who notwithitanding all the abun¬ 
dance which they gather in Peru, do yet plant in 
thofe iflands of the eaft at Manilia , and recover a 
great quantity from thence, and with lefs labour 
than they do in any one part of Peru, or New 
Spain. 

The return which was made by thefe fhips a- 
mounted to four hundred and twenty talents, but in 
2 Cbron. viii. it is written four hundred and fifty 
talents: whereof thirty went in cxpence for the 
charge of the fleet and wages of men, and four 
hundred and twenty talents, which makes five and 
twenty hundred and twenty thoutend crowns, came 
clear. And thus mull thofe two places be recon¬ 
ciled. As for the place 1 Kings x. 14. whichfpeak- 
eth of fix hundred fixty and fix talents of gold, that 
fum, as I take it, is of other receipts of Solomon's 
which were yearly, and which came to him befides 
thefe profits from Ophir. 

My opinion of the land of Ophir , that it is not 
Peru in America (as divers have thought, but a 
country in the Eafl-Indies \ with fome realon why 
at thofe times they could not make more l'peedy 
return to Jerufalem from the E.aft-Indies than in 
three years ; and that Tharfis in feripture is divers 
times taken for the ocean ; hath been already decla¬ 
red in the firft book e . 

Only it remaineth, that I fhould fpcak fomewhat 
of Pineda's ftrange conceits, who being a Spa¬ 
niard of BtCtica would fain have Gades or Calis- 
malis, in old times called TarteJJ'us, which is the 
fouth-weft corner of that province, to be the Thar¬ 
fis from whence Solomon fetch’d his gold ; for no 
other reafon, as it teems, but for love of his own 
country, and becaufe of fome affinity of found be¬ 
tween Tharfis and Tarteffus. For whereas it may 
feem ftrange that it fhould be three years ere they 
that took lliip in the Red fea, fhould return from 
the Eafl-Indies to Jerufalem, this hath been in part 
anfwered already. And further, the intelligent may 
conceive of fundry letts, in the digging and refining 
of the metal, and in their other traffick, and in their 
land-carriages between Jerufalem and the Red fea, 
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and perhaps alfo elfcwhere : To that we have no unworthy the mentioning. But to proceed with our 
need to make Solomon's men to go many thoufand ftory of Solomon. 

miles out of their way to Gades, round about all Af- The queen of Sheba's coming from far to Solo- 
rick, that fo they might be long a coming home. mon (as it feems from Arabia Fodix, and not as 

For the dired way to Gades (which if Solomon and fome think from Ethiopia) and her rich prefents, 
the Ifraelites knew not, the Tyrians which went with and Solomon's reciprocal magnificence, and his re- 
them, could not have been ignorant of) was along folving of her difficult queftions, thofe are fet down 
the Mediterranean fea, and fo (befides many wonder- at large in the text. But herein 1 Jofcpbus is greatly 
fill inconveniences and terrible navigation in roun- miftaken, who calls this queen of Sheba Mcaulcj , 
ding Africa') they ffiould have efcaped the trouble- the fucceflor (faith he out of Herodotus) of thofe 
fome land-carriage between Jerufalcm and the Red thirty and eight Egyptian kings which fuccetded 
fea, thro’ dry, defart, and thievifh countries: and Mineus the founder of Memphis ■, adding that after 
within thirty miles of ’Jerufalem at Joppe, or fome this Egyptian , and the father-in-law of Solomon, 
other haven in Solomon s own country, have laden the name of Pharaoh was lcit off in Egypt. For as 
and unladen their (hips. it is elfcwhere proved, that the queen was of Ara- 

But this diredl courfe they could not hold, faidi bia , not of Egypt and Ethiopia •, fo were there other 
Pineda, becaufe the huge ifiand of Atlantis in large- Pharaohs after the father-in-law ol Solomon. Yea, 
nefs greater than all Africk and Afia being fwal- above three hundred years after Solomon , d Pharaoh- 
lowed up in the Atlantick ocean hindred Solomon's Necho flew Jo fas king of Judah. 
fhips from palling thro* the ftraits of Gibraltar : It is alfo written of Solomon , that he kept in gar* 

for this he alledgeth Plato in Tinueo. But that this rifons fourteen thouf.ind chariots and twelve thou- 
calamity happened about Solomon's, or that thereby fand horfemen that he fpent in court every day 
the ftraits of Gades were filled widi mud and made thirty meafures of fine flour, threefcore meafures 
unpafiable, that there could be no coming to Gades of wheat, one hundred flicep, befides flags and faJ- 
by die Meditteranean fea : or that this indraught, low deer, bugles and fowl •, four thoufand ftaJJs of 
where the fea runneth moft violently, and moft ea- horfes he had for his chariots and other ufes, and 
ftly fcoureth his channel, ftiould be filled with mud, for the twelve thoufand horfemen of hisguard. For 
and not alfo the great ocean in like manner, where the forty thoufand flails in i Kings iv. are to be ta- 
this huge ifiand is fuppofed to have flood : or that ken but for fo many horfes, whence in 2 Cbron. 
Solomon's fhips being in the Red fea, fhould negledl ix. it is written but four thoufand flails or teams, 
the golden mines of the Eafl-Indics (which were and in every team ten horfes, as Junius and the Ge- 
infinitely better, and nearer to the Red fea, than neva underftand it. He was faid to be wifer than 
any in Spain) to fcek gold at Cadiz by the way of any man, yea, than were c Ethan the Ezrabite, than 
compaffing Africa , it is moft ridiculous to imagine. Pieman, Chalcal, or than Darda, to which Junius 
For the Spaniard himfelf, that hath alfo the rich addeth a fifth, to wit, Ezrack. For the Geneva 
Peru in the weft, fortifieth in the Eaf-Indies, and niaketh Ethan an Ezrabite by nation. Jofepbus 
inhabits fome part thereof, as in Manilla, finding writes them Atban, JEman, Chalceus and Donan, 
in thofe parts no lefs quantity of gold (the finall ter- the fons of Hemon. He fpake three thouiand pro- 
ritory which he there poflefleth confidered) than in verbs, and his fongs were one thoufand and five, 
Peru. whereof either the moft part perifhed in the capti- 

The fame 1 Pineda hath another ftrange pafiage v *ty of Babylon, or elfe becaufe many adlsof Solo- 
roundabout all Africa, which clfewhere he dreams men's were written and kept among the publickre- 
of: fuppoiing whereas Jonas failing to Tharfis the cords of civil caufes and not ccclefiaftical, therefore 
city of Cilicia was caft out in the Mediterranean fea, they were not thought necefiary to be inferted into 
and taken up there by a whale, that this whale in God’s book, 
three days fwimming above twelve thoufand Englijh 

miles, along the Mediterranean fea, and fo thro* Sect. IV. 

the ftraits of Gades, and along the huge feas round qc the fall of Solomon, and how long he lived. 
about Africa, caft up Jonas upon the fhore of the 

Red fea, that fo he might have perhaps fome fix X. ~j OW as he had plenty of all other things, fo 
miles the fliorter (dio’ much the worfe) way to Ni- jL\j had he no lcarcity of women. For befides 
neveh. This conceit he grounds only upon the his feven hundred wives, he kept three hundred 
ambiguity of the word Suph, which oftentimes is an concubines, and (forgetting that God had command- 
epithet of the Red fea (as if we fhould call it ed that none of his people fhould accompany the 
mare algofum, the fea full of weeds) for the Red daughters of idolaters) he took wives ouc of Egypt, 
fea. But in Jonas ii. 5. it is generally taken in the Edom, Moab, Ammon, Ztdon and Ileth: and when 
proper fignification for weeds, and not as Pineda he fell a doating, his wives turned his heart after other 
would have have it, who in this place againft his Gods, as Afataroth of the Ztdonians, Milcom or Mo- 
own rule (which elfcwhere he giveth us) fuppofeth lech of the Ammonites, and Cbemojb of Moab. 
ftrange miracles without any need. For this long Thefe things God punifhed by Adad of Idumea, 
voyage of the whale finifli’d in three days, is a Rezin of Damafcus, and by Jeroboam his own fer- 
greater miracle, than the very prefervation of Jonas vant, and one of the mafters of his works, who by the 
in the belly of the whale : and therefore feeing there ordinance of God tare from his fon Rthoboam, ten of 
is no neceffity of this miracle, we fend it back unto the twelve parts of all the territory he had. 1 Deusium 
him, keeping his own rule, which in this place he inpeccatores animadvertit,aliorumpeccatis utitur,tju<e 
forgets *, Miracula non funt multiplicanda. And ipfe non fecit \ Godinpunifhingfmners,ufeththefins 
again, b Non funt miracula gratis dauda, nec pro of others, which he himfelf wrought not. 
arbitrio nova fmgenda ; Miracles are not to be In the reign of Solomon (as in times of long peace) 
multiplied without neceffity, nor delivered without were few memorable actions by him performed, 
caufe, nor feigned at pleafure. Therefore we leave excepting his buildings, with other works of mag- 
this man in his dreams, which (were he not other- nificence and that great Indian voyage already 
wife very learned and judicious) might be thought mentioned. Forty years he reigned : how nu- 
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Chap. XVIII. The History 

ny he lived it is not written, and mild therefore 
be found only by conje&urc. The moft likely way 
to guefs at the truth in this cafe, is by confider- 
ing the actions of David beiore and after Solo¬ 
mon's birth, whereby we may beft make eftimation 
of the years which they confurncd, and confequent- 
ly learn the true, or moft likely year of his na¬ 
tivity. Seven years David reigned in Hebron: 
in his Sth year he took Jerufalem, and warred with 
the Pbilijlines , who alfo troubled him in the year 
following. The bringing home of the ark feems 
to have been in the ioth year of David , anti his 
intention to build the temple in the * year enfuing, 
at which time he had fufficient leifure, living in 
reft. After this he had wars with die Phihflines , 
.Moabites, Aramites, and Edomites, which muft 
needs have held him 5 years, conlidcring that the 
Aramites of Damafco raifed war againft him, alter 
fuch dme as he had beaten Hadadeztr ; and that in 
every of thefe wars, he had the entire b victory. 
Neither is it likely that thefe fervices occupied any 
longer time, becaufe in thofe days and places there 
were no wintering camps in ufc, but at convenient 
feafons of the year, kings went forth to war, dif- 
patching all with violence, rather than with tempo¬ 
rizing ; as maintaining their armies, partly upon 
the fpoil of the enemies country, partly upon the 
* privateprovifton which every foldier made lor him- 
fclf. The 17th year of David, in which he took 
Mephibojbeth the fon of Jonathan into his court, 
appeareth to have paffed away in quiet; and the 
year following to have begun the war with Ammon ; 
but fbmewhat late in the end of fummer perhaps, it 
came to trial of a battel (for Joab after the vidtory, 
returned immediately to Jerufalem ) the caufes and 
preparations for that war having taken up all the 
fummer. David’s pcrfonal expedition againft the 
Aramites wherein he brought all die tributaries of 
Hadadezer under his own allegiance, appears ma- 
nifeftly to have been die next year’s work, where¬ 
in he did cut off all means of fuccour from the Am¬ 
monites i all Syria, Mo ah, and Idumxa, being now 
at his own devotion. By this reckoning it muft 
have been the 20th year of David’s reign, and a- 
bout the 50th of his life, in which he lent forth 
Joab to befiege Rabba, and finifhed the war of Sim¬ 
mon : wherein alfo fell out the matter of Uriah’s 
wife. So one halt of David's reign was very pro- 
fperous: in the other half he felt great forrow by the 
expectation, execution, and fad remembrance of that 
heavy judgment laid upon him by God, tor his 
foul and bloody offence. 

Now very manifeft it is, that in the year after the 
death of that child, which was begotten in adultery, 
Solomon was born, who muft needs therefore have 
been 19 years old or thereabouts, when he began 
to reign at the dcceafe of his father, as being begot¬ 
ten in the 21ft year of his father’s reign, who reign¬ 
ed in all 40. 

This account hath alfo good coherence with the 
following times of David , as may be collected out 
of enfuing actions : for 2 years paffed ere Abfalom 
flew his brother Ammon *, 3 years ere his father par¬ 
doned him; and 2 years more ere he came into the 
king’s prefence. After this he prepared horfes and 
men, and laid the foundation of his rebellion, which 
feems to have been 1 year’s work. So the rebellion it 
fclf, with all that happened thereupon, as the com¬ 
motion made by Sheba, the death of Amafa , and 
the reft, may well feem to have been in die 30th 
year of David's reign. 

• 1 Kings 7. 1. b 2 Sam. 11. 1. * 1 Sam. 17 1 
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Whether the 3 years of famine fhould be reck¬ 
oned apart from the laft years of war with the Pbi- 
liflints, or confounded with them, it were more 
hard than needful to conjecture. Plain enough it 
is, that in the 10 remaining years of David, there 
was time fufficient, and to fpare, both for the 3 years 
of famine, for 4 years of war, and for numbring 
the people, with the peftileiicc enfuing ; as alfo lor 
his own laft infirmity, and dilpoling of the king¬ 
dom. Yet indeed it feems that the war with die 
Pbilijlines was but one year’s work, and ended in 
three or four fights, of which the two or diree for¬ 
mer were at Gob or Nob near unto Gezer, and the 
laft at Gatb. This war the Pbilijlines undertook, 
as it feemeth, upon confidence gathered out of the 
tumults in Ifracl, and perhaps emboldened by Da¬ 
vid’s old age, for he fainted now in the battel, and 
was afterwards hindered by his men from expofing 
himlclf unto danger any more. So David had 6 or 
7 years of reft, in which time it is likely, that 
many of his great men of war died (being of his 
own age) whereby die llirring fpirit of Adonijub 
found little fuccour in the broken party of Joab the 
Ion of Zeruiab. 

At this time it might both truly be faid by ^ Da¬ 
vid to Solomon, Thou art a wife man , an j by Sole - 
t/.ou to God, lam but a young child ; tor 19 years 
of age might well agree with cither or thele two 
fpceches. 

Never! helefs there are fome that gather out of 
Solomon’s protcffii’g himfJfa child, that he was but 
11 years old when he began to reign. Of thefe 
Rabbi Solomon feems the full author, whom others 
of great learning and judgment have herein follow¬ 
ed: grounding theml'elves perhaps upon that which 
is faid of e Abfalom’ s rebellion, that it was after 40 
years, which they underftood as years of Davids 
reign. But whereas Rebcbcam the fon of Solomon 
was 41 years old when he began to reign, it would 
follow hereby that his father lud begotten him, be¬ 
ing himfclf but a child of 9 or 10 years old ; the 
difference between their ages being no greater (if 
Solomon who reigned 40 years) were but 11 years 
old when his reign began. To avoid this inconve¬ 
nience, Jofcpbus allows 80 years of reign to Solo¬ 
mon j a report fo difagreeing with the feriptures, 
that it needs no confutation. Some indeed have in 
favour of this opinion conftrued the words of JoJe- 
pbus, as if they included all the years of Solomon’s 
life. But by fuch reckoning he fhould have been 
40 years old at his father’s death i and conllquent- 
ly fhould have been born long before his father had 
won Jerufalem', which is a manifeft untruth. Where¬ 
fore the 40 years remembred in Abfalom’s rebellion, 
may either feem to have reference to the fpace be¬ 
tween David’s firft anointment, and the trouble 
which God brought upon him for his wickednefs, 
or perhaps be read (according to Jofcpbus, 'Tbeodo- 
ret , and the Latin tranflation) 4 years •, which paf¬ 
fed between the return of Abfalom to Jerufalem, 
and his breaking out. 

Sect. V. 

Of Solomon’s writings. 

T HERE remain of Solomon's works, the Pre- 
verb:, the Preacher, and the Song of Solo¬ 
mon. In the firft he tcacheth good life, and cor- 
refteth manners; in the fecond, the vanity of hu¬ 
man nature ; in the third, he fingeth as it were the 
Epitbalarnion of Chrift and his church. For the 
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book intitled the wifdom of Solomon (which Tome 
give unto Solomon, and fome make the cider Philo 
the author thereof:) Jerome, and many others of the 
beft learned, make us think it was not Solomon that 
wrote it. Stylus libri fapientue (faith 4 Jerome) qui 
Salomonis inferibitur, Grxcam reelolet eloquent inn ; 
The ftyle of the book of wifdom, which is aferibed 
to Solomon, favourethofthc Grecian eloquence-, and 
of the fame opinion was Sc. Auguftine, and yet he 
confefleth in the 19th book and 20th chapter of the 
city of God, that the author of that book hath a di¬ 
rect foretelling of the paffion of Chrift in thefe 
words : h Cinumvenumus jujlum , quantum infuavis 
cfl nobis, (jc. Let us circumvent the righteous, for 
he is unplcafing to us, he is contrary to our do¬ 
ings, he checketh us for offending againft the law, 
he makes his boalt to have the knowledge of God, 
and he calleth himfclf the fon of the Lord, &c. 
and fo doth the courfe of all the following words 
point diredfly at Chrift. The books of Eccleftafles , 
Proverbs, and 1 Cautica Canticorum, Rabbi Mofes 
Kimchi aferibeth to Ifaiah the prophet. Suidas and 
Cedrenus report that Solomon wrote of the remedies 
of all difeafes, and graved the fame on the fules of 
the porch of the temple, which they fay 6 Ezeehias 
pulled down, becaufe the people neglecting help 
from God by prayer, repaired thither for their reco¬ 
veries. 

Of Solomon's bonks of invocations and inchant- 
ments to cv’.re difeales, and expel evil fpirits, Jofe- 
phtts hath written at large, tho’ as I conceive, ra¬ 
ther out of his own invention, or from fome uncer¬ 
tain report, than truly. 

He alfo fpeaketh of one FJiazarus, who by the 
root in Solomon's ring, difpoflefs’d divers perfons of 
evil fpirits in the pretence of Tejpaftan, and many 
others, which I will not ftand to examine. 

Certainly, fo ftrange an example of human frail¬ 
ty hath never been read of as this king: who ha¬ 
ving received wifdom from God himfclf, in honour 
of whom, and for his only fervice, he built the 
firft and moft glorious temple of the world : he that 
w;is made king of Ifrael and Judea , not by the 
law of nature, but by the love of God, and be¬ 
came the wifeft, richcft, and happieft of all kings, 
did in the end, by the perfuafion of a few weak 
and wretched idolatrous women, forget and forfake 
the Lord of all the world, and die giver of all good- 
nefs, of which he was more liberal to this king, 
than to any that ever the world had. Ol whom 
Siractfles writeth in this manner $ Solomon reigned 
in a peaceable time and was glorioir, for God made 
all quiet round about, that he might build a boufe 
in his name, and prepare the fault u ary for ever ; 
how wife waft thou in thy youth , and waft filled 
with under ft andhig, as with a flood ! thy mind co¬ 
vered the whole earth , and hath filled it with grave 
and dark fentences. Thy name went abroad in the 
ifies, and for thy peace thou wajl beloved, &c. but 
thus he concludeth. Thou didft bow thy loins to wo¬ 
men, and waft overcome by thy body ; thou didft flain 
thine honour, and haft defiled thy pofterity, and haft 
brought wrath upon thy children, and felt forrow for 
thy folly , chap, xxvii. 

Sect. IV. 

Of the contemporaries of Solomon. 

E A R the beginning of Solomon's reign, Age- 

laus the 3d of the Hcraclid* in Corinth i La- 
botes in Lacedemon ; and foon after Sylvius Alba the 
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4th of the Sylvii, fway’d thole kingdoms: Laof- 
thencs then governing Affyria: Agaftus and Archip- 
pus the 2d and 3d princes after Codrus , ruling the 
Athenians. 

In the 26th of Solomon's reign Hiram of Tyre 
died, to whom Baliaftrus fucceeded, and reigned 
17 years, after Mercator's accompt, who reckons 
the time of his rule by the age of his fons. e Jofe- 
phus gives him fewer years. Tbeophilus Antioche- 
nus againft Autolicus finds Bozorius the next after 
Hiram , if there be not fome kings omitted between 
the death of Hiram , and the reign of Bozorius. 

Vapbres being dead, about the 20th of Solomon, 
Sefac or Sbifak (as our Englijb Geneva terms him) 
began to govern in Egypt, being the fame with him 
whom Diodorus calleth Scfachis ; Jofepbus, Sufac ; 
Cedrenus, Sufefinus ; EuJ'ebius in the column of the 
Egyptian kings Smendes, and in that of the Hebrews 
Sufac. Jofephus, in the 8th of his antiquities, re- 
proveth it as an error in Herodotus, that he aferi¬ 
beth the aCls of Sufac to Sefoftris, which perchance 
Herodotus might have done by comparifon, account¬ 
ing Sefac another Sefoftris, for the great tilings he 
did. 

Of the great afts and virtues of king Sefoftris I 
have fpoken already in the ftory of the Egyptian 
princes: only in this he was reproved that he caufed 
four of his captive kings to draw his chariot, when 
he was difpofed to be ken, and to ride in triumph: 
one of which four, faith Eutropius , at fuch time as 
Sefoftris was carried out to take the air, caft his 
head continually back upon the two foremoft 
wheels next him ; which Sefoftris perceiving, asked 
him what he found wordiy the admiration in that 
motion; to whom the captive king anfwered, that 
in thofe he beheld the inftabiliry of all worldly 
things •, for that both the loweft part of the wheel 
was fuddenly carried about, and became the higheft, 
and the upmoft part was as fuddenly turned down¬ 
ward and under all: which when ( Sefoftris had ju- 
dicioufly weighed, he difmifled thofe princes, and 
all others, from the like fervitude for the future. Of 
this Sefoftris, and that he could not be taken tor Se¬ 
fac, I have fpoken at large in that part of the Egyp¬ 
tian kings preceding. 


CHAP. XIX. 

Of SolomonV fucceffors until the end of 
Jehofaphat. 

Sect. I. 

Of Rehoboam’r beginnings : the defection of the ten 
tribes , and Jeroboam’s idolatry. 

R Eboboam, the fon of Solomon by Nahamu an 
Ammonitejfe, now 40 years old, fucceeded 
his father Solomon, and was anointed at Si- 
cbem, where the 1 o tribes of Ifrael were affembled : 
who attended awhile the return of Jeroboam as yet 
in Egypt , fince he fled thither, fearing Solomon. 
After his arrival, the people presented a petition to 
Reboboam, to be eafed of thofe great tributes laid on 
them by his father. 6 Sic enim firmius ei fore impt- 
rium, ft amari mallet quam metui ; So fhould his 
empire (faith Jofepbus) be more allured if her defired 
rather to be beloved than feared: whereof he took 
3 days to deliberate before his anfwer, of whom 
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therefore it cduld not b t laid as t»f Davids that he 
was wifer than all his teachers.- For as of himfelf 
he knew not how to rcfolve, fo had he not die 
judgment to dlfcem Of counfels, which is the very 
teft of witdom in princes, and in all men elle. But 
notwithftandln^ that he had confulted with thole 
grave and advifed men, that ferved his father, who 
perfuaded him by all means to fafisfy the multi¬ 
tude: he was tranfported by his familiars and favo¬ 
rites, not only to continue on the backs of his fob* 
je<5ts thofe burdens which greatly crufh’d them *, 
but (vaunting falfly of greatnefs exceeding his fa¬ 
ther’s) he threatned in fharp, or rather in terrible 
terms, to lay yet heavier, and more unfupportable 
loads on them. But as it appeared by the fuccefs, 
thofe younger advifers greatly miftook the nature 
of feverity, which without the temper of clemency, 
is no other than cruelty it felt : they alfo were igno¬ 
rant that it ought to be ul'ed for the help, and npt 
for the harm of fubjefts. For what is the ftrengtb 
of a king left by his people ; and what cords or tet¬ 
ters have ever lalted long, by thofe which have 
been twitted and forged by love only ; his witlefs 
parafites could well judge of the king’s djfpofuion: 
and being well learned therein, tho’ ignorant in all 
things elle, it fofficed and enabled them fofficiently 
tor the places they held. But this anfwer ot Re bo- 
bo am did not a little advance Jeroboam's defigns. 
For being foretold by the prophet Achiab of his fu¬ 
ture advancement, thefe the king’s threats (dung¬ 
ing the people’s love into fury) confirmed and gave 
courage to his hopes. For he was no fooner arri¬ 
ved, than defied king of Ifratl: die people crying 
out. What portion have we in David ? we have no 
inheritance in the fon of ljhai. Now dio’ them- 
lelves, even 1 all the tribes of Ifrael , had confent- 
Cd to David's anointing at Hebron the 2d time, 
acknowledging that they were his bones and his 
flefh: yet now after the manner of rebels, they for¬ 
got both the bonds of nature, and their duty to 
God, and, as all alienated refolved hearts do, they 
ferved thcmfelves for die prefent with impudent 
excufes. And now over-late, and after time, AV- 
boboam font A dor am, one of the taxers of thepeo- 
pie, a man moft hateful to all his fobjcfls, to pa¬ 
cify them : whom they inttantly beat to death with 
ftones. Whereupon the king affrighted, got him 
from b Sicbem with all fpeed, and recover’d Jeru- 
falem , where preparing to invade Ifrael with an 
hundred and fourfeore thoufind chofen men, Sbe- 
mai in the perl'on of God commanding to the con¬ 
trary, all was ftay’d for die prefent. In the mean 
time Jeroboam the new king fortified Sechem on this 
fide, and Penucl on the other fide of Jordan ; and 
fearing that the union and exercife of one religion 
would alfo join the people’s hearts again to the 
houfe of David \ and having in all likelihood alfo 
promifed the Egyptians to follow their idolatry: he 
fet up two calves of gold for the children of Ifrael 
to worfhip, impioufiy periuading them that thofe 
were the gods, or at lc.ift by thefe he irprefented 
thofe gods, which delivered them out of Egypt : 
and refufing the fervice ot the Levites y he made 
riefts fit for fuch gods. It mutt needs be that 
y banifhing the LeviteSy which ferv’d David 
and Solomon thro’ all IJraely Jeroboam gready 
inrich’d himfelf: as taking into his hands all thofe 
cities which were given them by Mofes and JoJhia ; 
ior, a* it is written, Fhe Levites left theirfuhurbs, and 
their pofejflon, and came to Juda , &c. This irreli- 
-gious policy of Jeroboam (which was the foundati- 
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on of an idolatry that never could be rooted out, 
until Ifrael for it was rooted out of the land) was 
by prophecy and miracles impungned fofficiently 
when it firft began •, but the afiedUons maintaining 
it, were fo ftrong, that neither 'prophecy nor mi¬ 
racle could make them yield. Jerobpatp could 
pot be moved now by the autlvority of Alfa, who 
from the Lord had firft promifed untohim the king¬ 
dom ; nor by die c withering of his own hand as he 
ftretched it over the altar, which alfo clave afonder, 
according to the fign, which the man pf God had 
given by the commandment of God, who again 
recover’d and cured him of diat defeftyet he 
continued as obftinate an idolater as before, for lie 
held it the fafeft courfc in policy to proceed as he 
had begun. This impious invention of Jeroboanty 
whoforfook God, and the religion of his forefathers, 
by God and his minillers taught diem, was by a 
modern hiftorian compared witli the policies of late 
ages, obferving well the practice of his nation, be* 
ing an Italian born •, Sic qui bodie (faith he) politics 
vocantur, (A propria commoda, prafenlefque Milita¬ 
tes fibi tanquam ullimum fincm conflituunty caufam 
quant vacant flatus tn capite omnium ponunt: pro ip- 
fa tuenda t promovtnday confervanda, amp/ianda, ni¬ 
hil non faciendum putant. Si injuria proximo irro - 
ganda, ft juflitia boneflatifque leges fubvertendt, ft 
religio ipfa pejfundanda , f deniqtte omnia jura divi- 
na & bumana violanda, nihil intentatum, nihil per 
fas mfafque relinquendum cenfenty cun ft a ruant , om¬ 
nia pereanty nihil ad ipfoSy modo id, quod e re Jua ef- 
fe fibi perfuadenty obtineant , ac ft nullus fit qui ta- 
lit curety cafligareve pojjit Deus ; So diey who are 
now called politicians, propounding to themfclves, 
as their utmoft end and fcope, their own common 
dity and prefent profit, arc wont to alledge the cafe 
of ttate forfooth, as die principal point to be re¬ 
garded : for the good ot the ttate, for advancing, 
preferving, or encreafing ot the ttate, they think 
they may do any thing. If they mean to opprefs 
their neighbour, to overturn all laws of juttice and 
bonefty, if religion it felf mutt go to wrack, yea 
if all rights of God and man mutt be violated, they 
will try all courles, be it right, be it wrong, they 
will do any tiling •, let all go to ruin, what care 
they, fo long as they may have what diey would ; 
as who fhould fay, there were no God that would 
offer to meddle in fuch matters, or had power to 
correfl them. 

Indeed this allegation of Raggione del fiato, did 
lerve as well to uphold, as at the firft it had done 
to bring in this vile idolatry of the ten tribes. Upon 
this ground Amazia the prieJl of Bethel , counlelled 
the prophet d Amos, not to prophefy at Bethel *, 
For (faith he) it is the ting's court. Upon this 
ground even c Jehu that had maflacred die priefts 
pf Baal, in zeal for die Lord, yet would not in 
any wile depart from that politick fin of Jeroboam 
the fon of ‘ Nebat , which made Ifrael to fin. It 
was reafon of ttate that perfuaded the laft famous 
French king Henry the fourth to change his religi¬ 
on ; yet the proteftants whom he forfook obey’d 
him, but fome of the papifts whom he followed 
murder’d him. So ftrongly doth the painted viz- 
zorof wife proceeding delude even thofe that know 
the foul face of impiety lurking under it, and be¬ 
hold the wretched ends that have ever followed it •, 
whereof Jehu and all the kings of Ifrael had, and 
were themfelves, very great examples. 
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Sect. II. 

Of RehoboamV impiety ; for which be was punijhed 
by Sefac : of bis end and contemporaries. 

W HILE Jeroboam was occupied in fetting 
up his new religion, Reboboam on the other 
fide having now little hope to recover the provin¬ 
ces loft, ftrengthened the principal places remain¬ 
ing with all endeavour: for he fortified and victual¬ 
led fifteen cities of x Judah and Benjamin: not that 
he feared Jeroboam alone, but the Egyptians, to 
whom Jeroboam had not only faftned him felt, but 
withal invited them to invade Judea : laying per¬ 
chance before them the unaccountable riches of Da¬ 
vid and Solomon , which might now eafily be had, 
feeing ten of the twelve tribes were revolted, and be¬ 
come enemies to the Judeans. So as by thofe two 
ways (of late years often trodden) to wit, cliange of 
religion,and invitation of foreign force, Jeroboam ho¬ 
ped to fettle himfelf in the feat of Ifrael, whom yet the 
powerful God for his idolatry in a few years after 
rooted out with all his. Reboboam alfo having, as 
he thought, by b fortifying divers places, affured his 
eftate, fbrfbok the law of the living God, and made 
high places, and images, and groves, on every 
high hill, and under every green tree. 

And therefore in die fifth year of his reign, Se¬ 
fac, or SbifJjac before fpoken of, being now king 
of Egypt, and with whom as well A dad of Idumea, 
as Jeroboam , were familiar, and his inftruments, 
entred * Judea with twelve thoufand chariots, and 
threefcore thoufand horfe, befides footmen, which 
*Joftpbus numbers at four hundred thoufand. This 
army was compounded of four nations ; Egyp¬ 
tians, LubiCans, Succttans, and Cufttes. The Lu- 
btfans were Lyb<ram, the next bordering region to 
Egypt, on the weft-fide. The Cufttes were of Pe¬ 
tr tea, and of the defart Arabia, which afterwards 
followed Zerab againft e Afa king of Judah. The 
Succaans, according to Junius's opinion, were of 
Succoth, which fignifieth tents: he doth fuppofe, 
that they were the Trogloditte, often mentioned in 
* Pliny, Ptolemy, and other authors.The Troglodites in¬ 
habited not far from the banks of the Red fea, in 22 
degrees from the line northward about fix hundred 
Englijh miles from the beft and maritimate part of 
Egypt : and therefore I do not think that the Suc- 
cims or Succjei were thofe Troglodtt<e, but rather 
thofe Arabians which Ptolemy calls Arabes ALgyptii 
or Ichtbyopkagi, which poffefs that part of Egypt be¬ 
tween the movintains called 8 Alabajlrini, and the 
Red fea, far nearer Egypt, and readier to be levied, 
than thofe removed ravages of the Trogloditte. 

With this great and powerful army, Sefac inva¬ 
ded Judea , and (befides many other ftrong cities) 
won Jerufalem itfelf, of which, and of the temple, 
and king's houfe he took the ipoil, carrying away 
(befides other treafures) the golden fhields which So¬ 
lomon had made, in imitation of thofe which Da¬ 
vid recovered from Adadezcr, in the Syrian war : 
thefe Reboboam fupplied with targets of brafs, which 
were fit enough to guard a king of his quality : 
whom Siracides calleth the foolilhnefs of the people. 

From this time forward the kings of Egypt 
claimed the foveraignty of Judea, and held the 
Jews as their tributaries : Sefac, as it feems, rend- 
ring up to Reboboam his places on that condition. 
So much may be gathered out of the words of God, 
where promifing the deliverance of Judab after their 
humiliation, he doth notwithftanding leave them 
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tinder the yoke of Egypt in thefe words/ Never- 
thelefs they (to wit, the Judeans) /ball be bis fer- 
vants , that is, the fervants of Sefac. 

After this overthrow and difhonour, Reboboam 
reigned twelve years, and, his Ioffes received by Se¬ 
fac notwithftanding, he continued the war againft 
Jeroboam all his life-time. After his death Jero¬ 
boam governed Ifrael four years. 

Reboboam lived fifty-eight years, and reigned fe- 
venteeen. His ftory was written at large by Sbe- 
meiah and Hiddon the prophets, but the fame pe- 
rifhed with that of Nathan and the reft. 

With Reboboam, Arcbippus, and Terftppus, the 
third and fourth Arcbontes or governours tor life 
after Codrus, governed in Athens. Abdaflrartus 
or Abftrartus, m Tyre. Dorifthus the fifth of the 
Heraclidie in Sparta, according to h Eufebins (others 
make him the fixth) and Pnminas the fourth in 
Corinth. Over the Latins reigned Sylvius Alba, 
add Sylvius Atys, the fourth and fifth of the Sylvii. 

About the 12th of Reboboam , Abdaftrartus king 
of Tyre, was murdered by his nurfe’s fons, or fo- 
fter-brethren, the elder of which ufurped the king¬ 
dom twelve years. 

Towards his latter times Periciades , or Pyrithia- 
des, began to govern Affyria , the 34th king thereof: 
and not dong after Aftartus the fon of Baleaflartus 
recovered the kingdom of Tyre from the ufurpers. 

Sect. III. 

Of the great battle between Jeroboam and Abijah, 
with a corollary of the examples of God's judg¬ 
ments. 

A BIJAH the fon of Reboboam inherited his 
father’s kingdom, and his vices. He railed 
an army of four hundred dioufand, with which he 
invaded Jeroboam, who encountred him with a 
double number of eight hundred thoufand j both 
armies joined near to the mount Ephraim, where 
Jeroboam was utterly overthrown, and the ftrength 
of Ifrael broken ; for there fell 0fth.1t fide five hun¬ 
dred thoufand, the greateft overthrow tiiat ever was 
given or received 01 thofe nations. A'njah being 
now matter of the field, recovered Bethel, JeJhanab 
and Ephro i, foon after which difeomfiture, Jeroboam 
died: who reigned in all 22 years. Abijah, the 
better to ftrengthen himfelf, entred into league with 
Hefton, the third of the Acuds of Syria \ as may 
be gathered out of 2 Chron. xvi. 23. He reigned 
but three years and then died. The particulars of 
his afts were written by Iddo the prophet, as fome 
part of his father’s were. 

Here we fee how it pleafed God to puni/h the 
fins of Solomon in his fon Reboboam : firft, by an 
idolater and a traitor : and then by the fucceffor of 
that Egyptian, whofc daughter Solomon had mar¬ 
ried, thereby the better to affure his eftate, which, 
while he ferved God, was by God affured a- 
gainft all and the greateft neighbouring kings, and 
when he forfook him, it was torn afundcr by his 
meaneft vaffals •, not that the father wanted ftrength 
to defend him from the Egyptian Sefac. For the 
fon Abijah was able to levy four hundred thoufand 
men, and with the fame number he overthrew 
eight hundred thoufand Ifraelitet, and flew of them 
five hundred thoufand, God f iving fpirit, courage, 
and invention, when and where it pleafeth him. 
And as in thofe times the caufes were exprefs’d, 
why it pleafed God to punifh both kings and their 
people : the fame being both before and at the in- 
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ftant delivered by prophets ; fo the fame juft God, 
who liveth and governeth all things for ever, doth 
in thefe our times give victory, courage, and dif- 
courage, raife, and dirow down kings, eftates, ci¬ 
ties, and nations, for the fame offences which were 
committed of old, and are committed in the pre- 
fent: for which reafon, in thefe and other afflictions 
of lfrael, always the caufes are fet down, that they 
might be as precedents to fucceeding ages. They 
were punifhed with famine in David's time for 
three years, 1 for Saul and bis bloody houfe, &c. And 
David, towards his latter end, fuffered all forts of 
afflictions, and forrows in effeCt, for Uriah. Solo¬ 
mon had ten tribes of twelve torn from his fon for 
his idolatry. Reboboam was fpoiled of his riches 
and honour by Stfac of Egypt, bccaufe the people 
of Judah made images, high places and groves, 
&c. and becaufe they fuifered Sodomites in the land. 
Jeroboam was punilhed in himfelf and his pofterity 
i'or the golden calves that he ereCtcd. Joram had all 
his Ions flain by the Philiftines , and his very bowels 
torn out of his body by an excoriating flux, for 
murdering his brethren. Ahab and Jezabel were 
flain, the blood of the one, the body of the other 
eaten with dogs, for the falfe accuflng and killing 
of Naboth. So alfo hath God punifhed die fame 
and the like fins in all after-times, and in thefe our 
days by the fame famine, plagues, war, lofs, vex¬ 
ation, death, ficknefs, and calamities, howfoever 
the wife men of the world raife thefe effects no 
higher than to fecond caufes, and fuch other acci¬ 
dents ; which, as being next their eyes and ears, 
feem to them to work every alteration that hap¬ 
pened^ 

Sect. IV. 

Of Afa and bis contemporaries. 

T O / Ibijah fucceeded Afa, who enjoyed peace 
for his firft: ten years, in which time he efta- 
blifhed the Church of God, b breaking down the al¬ 
tars dedicated to ftrange Gods, with their images, 
cutting down their groves, and taking away their 
high places. He alfo fpared not his own c mother 
who was an idolatrefs, but depofing her from her 
regency, brake her idol, ftampt it, and burnt it. 

He alfo fortified many cities and other places, 
providing (as provident kings do) for the troubles 
of war in the leifure of peace. For not long after 
he was invaded by Zerah, who then commanded 
all the Arabians bordering Judea, and with fuch a 
multitude entred the territory of Afa, as (for any 
thing that I have read) were never aflembled of that 
nation either before or lince. For it is written, 
that there came againft the Judeans, d Zerah of 
Ethiopia with an hoft of ten hundred thoufand, and 
three hundred chariots, which Afa encountred with 
an army of five hundred and iourfcore thoufand, 
levied out of thofe two tribes of Judah and Benja¬ 
min which obeyed him, and with which he over¬ 
threw this fearful multitude, and had the fpoil both 
of their cities and camps. 

That this Zerab was not an Ethiopian I have 
* proved already, and were it but the length between 
Ethiopia and Judea, and the ftrong flourifhing re¬ 
gions of Egypt interjacent (who would not fuller a 
million of ftrangers to pafs thro’ them) it were fuf- 
ficient to make it appear how foolifh the opinion 
is, that thefe invaders were Ethiopians. But in that 
the feriptures acknowledge that Gerar was belonging 
to Zerah, and the cities thereabouts were fpoiled 
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by the Judeans in following thdir viftory, as places 
belonging to Zerah, and that all men know that 
Gerar ftandeth upon the torrent of Before which 
David pafs’d over when he furprized the A male- 
kites or Arabians, this proveth fufficiently, that 7a- 
rah was leader of the Arabians, and that ' Gerar 
was a frontier town (landing on the uttermoft fouth- 
borderofall Judea, from all parts of Ethiopia fix 
hundred miles. Alfo the fpoils which Afa took, as 
the cattle, camels, and fheep, whereof he facrifice j 
five thoufand, fliew them to be Arabians adjoining, 
and not far oflf, and not unknown to the Ethiopians. 
And if it be objected, that thefe defart countries 
can hardly yield a million of men fit for the wars, 
I anfwer, that it is as like that Arabia Pctreea, and 
the defart which compafs two parts of the Holy 
Land , fhould yield ten hundred thoufand, as that 
two tribes of the twelve fhould arm five hundred 
and fourfeorethoufand. Befides, it anfwereth to the 
promife of God to Abraham, that thefe nations 
fhould exceed in number ; for God fpake it of If 
mad, that he would make him fruitful, and mul¬ 
tiply him exceedingly, that he fhould beget twelve 
princes, 13 c. 

* Baajha, a king of lfrael, began to reign in the 
third of Afa, and fearing the greatnefs of Afa af¬ 
ter his great victory, entertained Benhadad king of 
Syria, of the race of Adadezer, to join with him 
againft Afa i and to the end to block him up, he 
fortified Rama which lieth in the way from Jeru - 
falem towards Samaria. 

This war began according to the letter of the 
feriptures In the 36th year of Aid's reign : but b;- 
caule in 1 Kings xvi. it is faid that Baafha died in 
the 26th year of Afa, therefore could not Baajha 
begin this war in the 3 5th of A fa's, reign, but in the 
35th year of thedivifion of Judah and lfrael: for 
lb many years it was from the firft of Reboboam, 
who reigned 17 years, to the 16th of Afa. It may 
feem ftrange, that Afa being able to bring into the 
field an army of five hundred and fourfeore thoufand 
good foldiers, did not eafily drive away Baafha, 
and defeat him of his purpofes, the victories of 
Abia againft Jeroboam, and of Afa himfelf againft 
Zerah being yet frefh in mind, which might well 
have emboldned the men of Judah , and as much 
difheartned the enemies. Qucftionlefs there were 
fome important circumftances omitted in the text, 
which caufed Afa to fight at this time with money. 
It may be, that the employment of fo many hun¬ 
dred thoufand of hands in the late fervice againft 
Zerah, had caufed many mens private bufinefs to lie 
undifpatchcd, whereby the people being now in- 
tentive to the culture of their lands, and other trades, 
might be unwilling to ftir againft the Ifraelites, 
chuling rather to wink at apparent inconvenience, 
which the building of Rama would bring upon 
them in after-times. Such backwardncfs of the 
people might have deterred Afa from adventuring 
himfelf with the leaft part of his forces, and com¬ 
mitting the fuccefs into the hands of God. Howfo¬ 
ever it were, he took the treafures remaining in the 
temple, with which he waged Benhadad the Syrian 
againft Baajha, whole employments Benhadad rea¬ 
dily accepted, and brake off confederacy with Ba- 
ajba. For the Ifraelites were his borderers and next 
neighbours, whom neither himfelf (after his inva- 
fion) nor his fucceflors after him, ever gave over till 
they had made themfelves mafters of that kingdom. 
So * Benhadad being now entered into Nepbtbalim 
without refiftance, he fpoiled divers principal cities 
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thereof, and enforced * Baajha to quit Ramab , and 
to leave the fame to Afa with all the materials 
■which he had brought thither, to fortify the fame : 
which done Benbadad , who loved neither party, be¬ 
ing loaden with the fpoils of Ifrael , and the trea- 
fures of Judah , returned to Damafcus. After this, 
when Hanani the prophet reprehended Afa in that 
he now relied on the ftrength of Syria , and did not 
reft himfelf on the favour and aftiftance of God, he 
not only caufed Hanani to be imprifoned, but he 
began to burden and opprefs his people, and was 
therefore ftricken with the grievous pains of the 
gout in his feet, wherewith after he had been two 
years b continually tormented, he gave up the ghoft 
when he had reigned 41 years. 

There lived with Aja , Ageftlaus the fixth of the 
Heratlidre, and Bacis the fifth king of the lame race 
in Corinth , of whom his fucceflors were afterwards 
called Bacidif. AJlartus and Ajlarimui were kings 
in Tyre. c Afarimus took revenge on his brother 
Pbelletes , for the murder of Ithobalus prieft of the 
goddefs Ajlarta , whom Solomon in dotage worfhip- 
ped. Atys and Capps ruled the Latins. Pyritbia- 
des and Ophrateus the AJfyrians: Tferfippus and 
Pborbas the Athenians: Cbemmis reigned in Egypt\ 
who dying in the 36th year of Afa, left Cheops his 
fucceflor that reigned fifty-fix years, even to the 
16th of Joas. 

S e c T. v. 

Of the great alteration falling out in the ten tribes 
during the reign of Afa. 

I N the reign of Afa , the kingdom of Ifrael felt 
great and violent commotions, which might 
have reduced the ten tribes unto their former al¬ 
legiance to the houfe of David , if the wifdom of 
God had not otherwife determined. The wicked- 
nefs of Jeroboam had, in his latter days, the fen- 
tence of heavy vengeance laid upon it, by the mouth 
of Ahia, the fame prophet which had foretold the 
divifion of Ifrael } for the fin of Solomon , and his 
reign over the ten tribes. One fon Jeroboam had, 
among others, in whom only God found lb much 
piety, as (tho’ it fufficed not to with-hold his wrath 
from that family) it procured unto him a peace¬ 
able end •, an honourable teftimony of the people’s 
love, by their general mourning and lamentation at 
his death *, and (wherein he was mod happy) the 
favourable approbation of God himfelf 

After the lols of this good fon, the ungodly fa¬ 
ther was foon taken away : a miferable creature, fo 
confcious of his vile unthankfulnefs to God, that 
he durft not fuffer his own name to be ufed in con- 
fulting with an holy prophet, affured of the ruin 
hanging over him and his, yea, of God’s extreme 
hatred •, yet forbearing to deftroy thofe accurfed 
idols that wrought his confufion. So loth he was 
to forfake his worldly wifdom, when the world 
was ready to forfake him, and all belonging to him, 
his hatefol memory excepted. 

Nadab the (on of Jeroboam , reigned in the fecond 
and third years of Afa, which are reckoned as two 
years, tho’ indeed his father’s laft year of two and 
twenty did run along (how far is uncertain") with 
the fecond of d Afa, whofe third year was tne firft 
of Baaflsa \ fo that perhaps this Nadab enjoyed 
not his kingdom one whole year. He did not 
alter his father’s courfes, neither did God alter his 
fentence. It feems that he little feared the judg¬ 
ments denounced againft his father’s houfe : for as 


a prince that was fecure of his own eftate, he armed 
all Ifrael againft the Pbiliftines , and befieged one 
of their towns. There (whether it were lo, that 
the people were offended with his ill fucccfs, and 
recalled to mind their grievous lofs of five hundred 
thoufand under Jeroboam , counting it an unlucky 
family to the nation •, or (whether by fome particular 
indiferetion, he exafperated them) (lain he was by 
Baajha , whom the army did willingly accept for 
king in his ftead. Baajha was no fooner proclaim¬ 
ed king, than he began to take order with the houle 
of Jeroboam, that none of them might moleft him, 
putting all of them, without mercy, to the fword. 
That he did this for private refpeCts, anti not in re¬ 
gard of God’s will to have it fo, it is evident, by 
his continuing in the fame form of idolatry which 
Jeroboam had begun. Wherefore he received the 
fame fentence from God that had been laid upon 
Jeroboam , which was executed upon him alfo in the 
fame fort. He began to infeft Afa, by fortifying 
Rama ; but was diverted from thence by the Sy¬ 
rian Benbadad , who did wafte his country, deftroy- 
ing all the land of Nepbtbalim. Four and twenty 
years he reigned: and then dying, left the crown to 
Elab his ; who enjoyed it, as Nadab the fon of Je¬ 
roboam had done, two years current, perhaps not 
one compleat. 

Elab was as much an idolater as his father: and 
withal a riotous perfon. He fent an army againft 
Cebbethon, the fame town of the Pbiliflines before 
which Nadab the fon of Jeroboam perifhed j but he 
fit at home the while, feafting and drinking with 
his minions, whereby he gave fuch advantage a- 
gainft himfelf, as was not negledled. Zimri , an am¬ 
bitious man, remaining with the king at Ttrzah , 
finding his mafter fo dilTolute, and his behaviour fo 
contemptible, conceived hope of the like fortune as 
Baajha had found, by doing as Baaflsa had done. 
Wherefore he did fet upon Elab in his drunken- 
nefs, and flew him. Prefently upon which fad, 
he ftyled himfelf king of Ifrael: and began his 
reign with maflacring all the houfe of Baajha ; ex¬ 
tending his cruelty not only to his children and 
kinsfolks, but unto all his friends in firzah. Thefe 
news were quickly blown to the camp at Gebbethon y 
where they were not welcomed according to Zimri ’s 
expectation. For the foldiers, inftead of proclaim¬ 
ing him king, proclaimed him traitor: and being led 
by Omri whom they filuted king, they (quitting 
the fiege of Gebbetbon) prefented themfelves before 
Tirzab •, which in fhort i'pace they may feem to have 
forced. Zimri wanting ftrength to defend the city, 
not courage to keep himfelf from falling alive into 
his enemies hands, did fet fire on the palace, con- 
fuming it and himfelf together to allies. Seven days 
he is faid to have reigned : accounting (as is moft 
likely) to the time that Omri was proclaimed in the 
camp. For Zimri was alfo an idolater, IValking 
in the way of Jeroboam, 1 Kings xvi. 19. ana 
therefore is likely to have had more time wherein 
to declare himfelf, than the reign of feven days, 
and thofe confumed partly in murdering the friends 
of Baajha , partly in feeking to have defended his 
own life. After the death of Elab, there arofe ano¬ 
ther king to oppofe the fad ion of Omri •, whereby 
it may feem, that Zimri had made his party ftrong, 
as being able to fet up a new head, who doubtlel's 
would never have appeared, if there had not been 
ready to his hand, fome ftrength, not unlikely to 
refift and vanquifh the army which maintained 
Omri. How long this 7 tbni t die new competitor 
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of Omri, held out, I do not find; only it appears 
that his fide was decay’d, and fo he died, leaving 
no other fucceflor than his concurrent. 

Sect. VI. 

A conjefture of the caufes bindring the re-union of 
Iffael 'with Juda, which might have been effected 
by thefe troubles. 

A N Y man that fhall confider the ftate of If- 
rael, in thofe times, may juftly wonder how 
it came to pals, that either the whole nation, wea¬ 
ried with the calamities already fuffered under thefe 
unfortunate princes, and with the prefent civil wars, 
did not return to their ancient kings, and re-unite 
therrlfelvcs with the mighty tribes of Juda and Ben¬ 
jamin \ or that Zimri and jjbni, with their opprefs’d 
faftions, did not call in Afa , but rather chole, the 
one to endure a defperate neceffity of yielding, or 
burning himfelf, the other to languifh away, a man 
fbrfaken: than to have recourfe unto a remedy, lb 
lure, fo ready, and fo honourable. To lay that 
God was pealed to have it lb, were a true, but an 
idle anfwer (for his fecret will is the caufe of all 
things) unlefs it could be prov*d, that he had for¬ 
bidden Afa to deal in that bufinefs, as he forbad 
Rehoboam to force the rebellious people to obedience. 
That the reftraint laid by God upon Rehoboam, 
did only bind his hands from attempting the fup- 
preffion of that prefent infurreCtion, it appears by 
the war continu’d between Ifracl and Juda, fo ma¬ 
ny years following: wherein Abia fo far prevailed, 
that he won a great battel, and recovered fome 
towns belonging to the other tribes, which he an¬ 
nexed to his own dominion. Wherefore we may 
boldly look into the fecond caufes, moving the peo¬ 
ple and leaders of the ten tribes, to fuffer any 
thing under new upftarts, rather than to call their 
eyes upon that royal houfe of David , from which 
the fuccelfion of five kings in lineal defeent, had 
taken away all imputation, that might formerly 
have been laid upon the mean beginnings thereof. 
To think that Omri had prevented his competitors, 
in making peace with Afa t were a conjecture more 
bold than probable. For Omri was not only an i- 
dolater, * but did voorfe than all that were before 
him , which as it might ferve alone to prove, that 
Afa, being a godly king, would not adhere to him, 
fo the courfe which he profefs’d to take at the very 
firft, of revenging the mafiacre committed upon 
the family and friends of Baajha ( Afa his mortal 
enemy) gives manifeft reafon, why Zimri , who 
had wrought that great execution, fhould more juft¬ 
ly than he have expeCfed the friendfhip of Juda in 
that quarrel. Wherefore, in fearching out the rea¬ 
fon of this backwardncfs in the ten tribes (which 
was fuch that they may feem to have never thought 
upon the matter) to fubmit themfelves to their true 
princes ; it were not amifs to examine the caufes, 
moving the people to revenge the death of Ela, an 
idle drunkard, rather than of Nadab the fon of 
Jeroboam , who follow’d the wars in perfon, as a 
man of fpirit and courage. Surely it is apparent, 
that the very firft defection of the ten tribes, was 
(if we look upon human reafon) occafioned by 
defire of breaking that heavy yoke of bondage 
wherewith Solomon, had galled their necks. Their 
defire was to have a king that fhould not opprefs 
them; not to have no king at all. And therefore 
when the arrogant folly of Rehoboam had caufed 
them to renounce him, they did immediately choofc 
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Jeroboam in his ftcad, as a man likely to afford that 
liberty unto them, for which he had contended in 
dieir behalf. Neither were they (as it feems) here¬ 
in altogether deceived. For his affection of popu¬ 
larity appears in his building of decay’d towns, and 
in the inftitution of his new devifed idolatry; 
where he told the people, that it was too much for 
them, to travel fo far as Jcrufalem. But whether it 
were fo, that his moderation, being voluntary, be¬ 
gan to ccafe, towards the latter end of his reign, 
and in the reign of his fon, when long time of 
pofleffion had confirm’d his title, which at the firft 
was only good by courtefy of the people: or whe¬ 
ther the people (as often happens in fuch cafes) 
were more offended by fome prerogatives of a king 
that he (till retained in his own hands, than plea- 
fed with his remiffion of other burdens: it is clearly 
apparent, that die whole army of all IJrael joined 
with Baajha, taking in good part die death of Na¬ 
dab, and eradication of Jeroboam's houfe. 

Now the reign of Baafisa himfelf, was (for ought 
that remaineth in writing of it) every way unfortu¬ 
nate ; his labour and coft at Rama was caft away j 
the other fide of his kingdom harried by the Syrians ; 
neither did he win that one town of Gibbethon from 
the lfraelites ; but left that bufinefs to his fon, who 
likewife appears an unprofitable fluggard. Where¬ 
fore it mull: needs be, that the favour of the people 
towards the houfe of Baajha grew from his good 
form of civil government, which happily he re¬ 
duced to a more temperate method than Jeroboam 
ever meant to do. And furely he that fhall take 
pains to look into thofe examples, which are 
extant of the different courfes, held by the kings 
of Ifrael and Juda , in adminiftration of juftice, 
will find it moft probable, that upon this ground it 
was that the ten tribes continu’d fo averfe from the 
line of David -, as to think all adverfity more to¬ 
lerable than the weighty feepter of that houfe. For 
the death of Joab and Shimei was indeed by them 
deferved ; yet in that they fuffered it without form 
of judgment, they fuffered like unto men innocent. 
The death of Adonijab was both without judgment, 
and without any crime objected, other than the 
king’s jealoufy: out of which, by the fame rule of 
arbitrary juftice (under which it may be fuppofed 
that many were caft away) he would have (lain 
Jeroboam (if he could have caught him) before 
he had yet committed any offence, as appears by 
his confident return out of Egypt , like one that was 
known to have endured w'rong, having not offered 
any. 

The like and much more barbarous execution, 
to wit, without law, Jchoram did upon his bre¬ 
thren, and upon fundry of liis greateft men •, asalfo 
JoaJh did fo put to death Zachariah the fon of Je- 
hoiada, who had made him king, b Even in the 
court of the houfe of the Lord: 1 and Manajfes did 
Jhed innocent blood exceeding much , till he replenifi}- 
ed Jerufalem from corner to corner : and this was 
imputed to him as another fault; be Tides his fin 
wherewith he made Juda to fin. Contrariwife, 
among the kings of IJrael wc find no monument of 
fuch arbitrary proceeding, unlefs perhaps the words 
of Jehoram the fon of Ahab (which were but words) 
may be taken for an inftance, when he faid d God 
do Jo to me, and more alfo y if the head of Elifba the 
fon of Shaphat Jball Jland on him this day : whereby 
it is not plain whether he meant to kill him with¬ 
out more ado, or to have him condemn’d as a falfe 
prophet, that had made them hold out againft the 
Aramites , till they were fain to cat their own chil- 
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dren j which he thought a fufficient argument to 
prove, that it was not God’s purpofe to deliver 
them. The death of Naboth (heweth rather the 
liberty which the Ifraelites enjoy’d, than any per¬ 
emptory execution of the king’s will. For Naboth 
did not fear to (land upon his own right, tho’ Ahab 
were even fick for anger, neither was he for that 
caufe put to death, as upon commandment, but 
made away by confpiracy, the matter being han¬ 
dled after a judicial form, which might give fatis- 
fadtion to the people, ignorant of the device, tho’ 
to God it could not. 

The murther of the prophets is continually af- 
cribed to Jezebel , an impudent woman, and not 
unto the king her husband. Neither is it certain, 
that there was no law made, whereby their lives 
were taken from them ; but certain it is, that the 
people, being * idolaters, were both pleafed with 
their death, and labour’d in the execution. So that 
the doings of the kings of Juda (fuch as are regi- 
ftred) prove them to have ufed a more abfolute 
manner of command, than the kings of the ten tribes. 
Neither do their fufferings witnefs the contrary. 
For of thofe which reigned over Juda , from the 
divifion of the kingdom, to the captivity of the ten 
tribes, three were (lain by the people, and two 
were denied a place of burial amongft their ances¬ 
tors. Yea, the death of Ahaziah and his brethren, 
(lain by Jehu , with the definition of all the royal 
feed of Athalia, did not (for ought that we can 
read) ftir up in the people any fuch third of re¬ 
venge, as might by the fuddennefs and uniformity 
teftify the aftetion to be general, and proceeding 
from a loving remembrance of their princes; unlefs 
we (hould think that the death of Athalia , after 7 
years reign, were occafioned rather by the memo¬ 
ry of her ill purchafing, than by the prefent fenfe 
of her tyrannical abufing the government, where¬ 
on (he had fcized. On the other fide, fuch of the 
kings of ffrael as peri/hed by treafon (which were 
feven of the twenty) were all (lain by confpiracy 
of the great men, who afpired by treafon to the 
crown: the people being fo far from embruing their 
hands in the blood of their foveraigns, that (after 
Nadab) they did never forbear to revenge the death 
of their kings, when it lay in their power, nor ap¬ 
prove the good fuccefs of treafon, unlefs fear com¬ 
pelled them. So that the death of two kings, be¬ 
ing thoroughly revenged upon other two, namely, 
the death of Ela and Zacharia , upon Zimri and 
Shallnm , who traiteroufly got and ufurp’d, for a 
little while, their places •, only three of the leven 
remain, whole ends how the people took, it may 
be doubtful. Tho’ indeed it is precifely faid of 
the (laughter, committed on Ahab’s children by 
Jehu, that the people durft not fight with him that 
did it, becaufe b they were exceedingly afraid: and the 
fame fear might be in them at the death of Peka, 
whofe hiftory (as others of that time) is curforily 
pafled over. The like may be pronounced, and 
more abfolutely, of the kings of England , that ne¬ 
ver any of them perifhed by fury of the people, but 
by treafon of fuch as did fucceed them, neither 
was there any motive urging fo forcibly the death 
of king Edward and king Richard, when they were 
in prifon, as fear left the people fhould ftir in their 
quarrel. And certainly (howfoever all that the law 
calls treafon, be interpreted as tending finally to 
the king’s definition) in thofe treafonable infur- 
rctions of the vulgar, which have here moft pre¬ 
vailed, the fury of the multitude hath quench’d it 
ft-If, with the blood of fome great officers! no 
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fuch rebellions, howfoever wicked and barbarous 
otherwife, thirfting after the ruin of their natural 
foveraign, but rather forbearing the advantages 
gotten upon his royal perfon: which if any man im¬ 
pute unto grofs ignorance, another may more cha¬ 
ritably, and, I think, more truly, aferibe to a re¬ 
verent affetion. Wherefore that fable of Briare- 
us, who, being loofeneJ by Pallas , did with his 
hundred hands give affiftance to Jupiter, when 
all the reft of the gods confpired again him, is 
very fitly expounded by Sir Francis Bacon, as fig- 
nifying, that monarchs need not to fear any curb¬ 
ing of their abfolutenefs by mighty fubjets, as 
long as by wifdom they keep the hearts of the 
people, who will be fure to come in on their fide. 
Tho’ indeed die (lory might very well have borne 
the fame interpretation, as it is rehearfed by Homer , 
who tells us diat Pallas was one of die confpiracy, 
and that Thetis alone did mar all their practice, by 
Joofening Briareus. For a good form of govern¬ 
ment fufficeth by it felf to retain the people, not 
only without affiftance of a laborious wit, but even 
againft all devices of the greateft and (hrewdeft po¬ 
liticians : every (heriff and conftable, being fooner 
able to arm the multitude, in the king’s behalf, than 
any over-weening rebel, how mighty foever, can 
againft him. 

This declaration of the people’s love, being (el- 
dom found in Juda, makes it very likely, that 
the rule it felf of government there was fuch, as 
neither gave occafion of contentment unto the 
fubjets, nor of confidence in their good affetion 
to the kings. Upon which reafons it may feem 
that the multitude was kept ufually difarmed. For 
otherwife it would have been almoft impollible, 
that Athalia the filler of Ahab, a ftranger to the 
royal blood of Juda, lhould by the only authority 
of a queen-mother have deftroy’d all the feed of 
David, and ufurped the kingdom very near fe¬ 
ven years, without finding any refiftance. Yea, 
when Jehoiada the high pried had agreed with the 
captains and principal men of the land to fet up 
JoaJb their lawful king, whereunto the whole nation 
were generally well affeted *, he was fain to give to 
thefe captains and their men, she fptars and the 
Jbields that were king David’r, and were in the houft 
of the Lord. But we need not enter into fuch parti¬ 
culars. Queftionlefs, the tribes which thought obe- 
dience to their princes to be a part of their duty to¬ 
wards God, would endure much more with pa¬ 
tience, than they which had kings of their own 
choice or admiffion, holding the crown by a more 
uncertain tenure. 

And this, in my opinion, was the reafon, why 
the ten tribes did never feck to return to their an¬ 
cient lords: but after die deftru&ion of their fix 
firft kings, which died in the reign of Afa, admit¬ 
ted a feventh of a new family, rather than they 
would confubjet themfelves, with thofe of Juda 
and Benjamin , under a more honourable, but more 
heavy yoak. 

So Afa, having feen the death of feven kings of 
Ifrael, died himfelf after 41 years reign, leaving 
jehoflsapbat his fon to deal with Ahab the fon of 
Omri, who was the eighth king over the ten tribes. 

Sect. VII. 

Of Jeho(haphat and bis contemporaries. 

J Ehojhapbat, who fucceeded Afa , was a prince 
religious and happy, he deftroyed all die groves, 
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altars, and high places dedicated to idolatry, and 
lent teachers to all places and people wanting in- 
ftrudtion, he recovered the ’tribute due unto him 
by the Arabians and Philijlints : from the one he 
had filver, from the other lheep and goats to the 
number of fifteen thoufand and tour hundred. The 
numbers of his men of war were more than admira¬ 
ble : for it is written that 1 Adnah had the command 
of three hundred thoufand, Jebohanan of two hun¬ 
dred and fourfeore thoufand, and Amafia of two 
hundred thoufand ■, alfo that he had, befides thefe, 
in Benjamin of thofe that bare Ihields, which we 
call Targeteers, and of archers under Eliada two 
hundred thoufand, and under the commandment 
of Jebofabad a hundred and fourfeore thoufand : 
which numbred together make eleven hundred 
and fixty thoufand, all which are faid to have wait¬ 
ed upon the king befides his garrifons. 

That Juda and Benjamin, a territory not much 
exceeding the county of Kent, Ihould mufter ele¬ 
ven hundred and fixty thoufand fighting men, it 
is very ftrange, and the number far greater than it 
was found upon any other view. b Joab in David's 
time found five hundred thoufand: Rthoboam 
found but an hundred and fourfeore thoufand : A- 
bia four hundred and eight thoufand: A/a five 
hundred and fourfeore thoufand: Amaziah inrolled 
all that could bear arms, and they amounted to 
three hundred thoufand: Uzziab three hundred 
and feven thoufand and five hundred. Surely, 
whereas it is written that when news was brought 
to JeboJbapbat , that Moab and Amnion were entred 
his territory to the weft of Jordan, and that their 
numbers were many, he fear’d (to wit) the multi¬ 
tude, it is not likely that he would have feared 
even the army of Xerxes, if he could have brought 
into the field eleven hundred and threefcore thou¬ 
fand fighting men, leaving all his ftrong cities 
manned. I am therefore of opinion (referring my 
felf to better judgment) that thefe numbers fpecified 
in the fecond of Chronicles the feventeenth, diftri- 
buted to fevcral leaders, were not all at one time, 
but that the three hundred thoufand under Adnah, 
and the two hundred and fourfeore thoufand under 
Jebohanan, were afterwards commanded and mu¬ 
ttered by Amafia, Eliada, and Jebofabad: for the 
grofs and total is not in that place fee down, as it 
was under the other kings formerly named. A- 
gain, as the aids which JeboJbapbat brought to 
Abab, did not fhew that he was a prince of extra¬ 
ordinary power, fo the Moabites and Ammonites, 
which he feared could never make the one half of 
thofe numbers, which he that commanded leaft a- 
mong JeboJbapbat's leaders had under him. 

This mighty prince, notwithftanding his great - 
nefs, yet he joined in friendfhip with Abab king 
of Ifrael, who had married that wicked woman 
Jezabel. Him JeboJbapbat vifited at Samaria, and 
caufed his fon Joram to marry Athahab, this A- 
bab's daughter. 

Abab perfuaded JeboJbapbat to aflift him in the 
war againft the Syrians, who held the city of 
Ramotb-Gilead from him, and called together 
four hundred of his prophets, or Baalites to fore- 
tel the fuccefs: who promifed him vidtory. But 
JeboJbapbat believed nothing at all in thofe divi¬ 
ners, but- refolved firft of all to confer with fome 
one prophet of the Lord God of Ifrael. Here¬ 
upon Aba’o made anfwer, that he had one called 
Micbaiab, but he hated that prophet, becaufe he 
always foretold of evil, and never of any good to- 
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wards him. Yet Micbaiab was fent for to the king, 
but by the way the meflenger prayed him to con- 
lent with prophets: and to promife victory unto 
them as they did. But Micbaiab fpake the truth, 
and repeated his vifion to both the kings,which was. 
That God asked who Jballperfuade Abab, that be may 
go up and fall at Ramotb-Gilead? To whom a fpirit 
that flood before the Lord anfwered, that he would 
enter into his prophets, and be in them a falfc fpi¬ 
rit to delude. For as it is faid by Chrift, Non emm 
vos ejlis qui loquimini, Jed fpiritus patris veftri lo¬ 
quitur in vobis: it is not you that fpeak, but the 
fpirit of your father fpeaks in you : fo in a contra¬ 
ry kind did the devil in the prophets of Baal, or 
Satan, encourage Abab to his deftru&iofi. And as 
P. Martyr upon this place well obferveth, thefe 
evil fpirits are the minifters of God’s vengeance, 
and are ufed as die hangmen and tormentors, wliich 
princes fometimes employ. For as it pleafeth God 
by his good angels, to fave and deliver from de¬ 
ft ruction, ol which the feriptures have many ex¬ 
amples : fo on the contrary, it is by the evil that 
he punifheth and deftroyeth, both which are faid 
to perform the will of their Creator, licet non eo- 
dem animo. Eccleftafiicus remembreth a fecond fort 
of malignant natures, but they are every where vi- 
fible. There are fpirits, faith he, created for ven¬ 
geance, which in their rigour lay on fure ftrokes. In 
the time of deftrudlion they fhew forth their power, 
and accomplifti the wrath of him that made them. 

Now Mtcbaia having by this his revelation great¬ 
ly difpleafed the king, and the prophets whole 
fpirit he difeovered, was ftricken by Zedekiab one 
of Baal's prophets, and by Abab himfelf commit¬ 
ted to prifon : where he appointed him to be referr¬ 
ed and fed with bread of affliction till he returned 
in peace. But Micbaiab not fearing to reply, an¬ 
fwered, If thou retut n in peace, the Lord bath not 
fpoken by me. Neverthelcfs Abab went on in that 
war, and was wounded to death. JeboJbapbat re¬ 
turned to Jerufaletn, where he was c reprehended by 
Jebu the prophet for affifting an idolatrous prince, 
and one that hated God. 

After this the Aramites of Damn feus, joined widi 
the Moabites, Ammonites anil Idumeans, to invade 
Judea : who pafs Jordan, and encamp at Engaddi, 
and when JeboJbapbat gathered his army, the prophet 
Jabazicl foretold him of the victory, which fhould 
be obtained without any blood-fhed of his part: and 
fo when JeboJbapbat approached, this allembly of 
nations, the Ammonites and Moabites difagreeing 
with the Idumeans, and quarrelling for fome caufes 
among dieinfelves ; thofe of Ammon and Moab fee 
upon the Idumeans, and brake them utterly ; which 
done, they alfo invaded each other in which broil 
JeboJbapbat arriving, d took the fpoil of them all 
without any lofs of his part, as it was foretold and 
promis’d by God. Notwithftanding this vi&ory, 
Jebofisapbat forgetting that he was formerly repre¬ 
hended for affifting an idolatrous king, did not¬ 
withftanding join with Ocbazias the fon of Abab, 
in preparing a fleet to fend to Opbir, hoping of the 
like return which Solomon had: but as *Eliezer the 

Q het foretold him, his fhips perifhed and were 
en in the part of Ezion-gaber, and fo that en- 
terprize was overthrown. 

Yet hetaketh part with Jeboram the brother of 
Ocbazias, againft the Moabites, with which kings 
of Judah and Ifrael the Edomites join their forces, 
not forgetting, it feems, that the Moabites , affifted 
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by the Ammonitejy had not long before deftroyed 
their army. 

The Moabite !, fubjedts to David and Solomon , 
forfaiting the kings of Judaby gave themfelves for 
vafials co Jeroboam , and fo they continued to his 
fucceflocs till the death of Ahab : but jehojbaphat x 
notwithftanding the idolatry of his collegue, yet, as 
it feemeth, he was drawn into this war both to be 
avenged of the Moabites for their deletion from 
Judah to IfraeU as alfo becaufe they had lately 
joined themfelves with the Syrians againft Jebojloa- 
pbaty and thirdly, to punifh their double rebellion. 
Who firft forfook Judah and now Ifrael. 

Both kings refolved to pafs by the way of Idu- 
mea , thereby the better to allure that nation ; for 
we find that both Moaby Ammon and Edom were 
all in the field together at Engaddi againft JeboJba- 
pbat : but whether they had then declared them¬ 
felves againft JeboJhaphaty it is not certain for in 
2 Cbron. xi. 8. it is written, that in the time of 
Jeboram x the fon of jebojbapbaty Edom rebelled ; 
and therefore it feemeth to me that the EdomiteSy 
when they were (lain by Moab and Ammon , not 
finding themfelves fatisfied in fuch conditions as 
they required, offered to turn from them, and to 
join themfelves with the army of Judab: for that 
they were numbred among the enemies of JehoJlsa- 
fbaty it is plain in 2 Cbron. xx. and is plain chap, 
ii. 8. that they were not declared, nor had made 
them a king, till Jehofhaphat's death. Now in 
the paflage of thefe kings towards Moaby whether it 
were by the extraordinary heat of the year, or whe¬ 
ther the Idumcans having a purpofe to rebel, milled 
the army of Judab and Ifrael with intent to enfeeble 
them for want of water ; true it is, that they fuf- 
feredthe fame, if not a greater thirft than the ar¬ 
mies of Crajfus and M. Antonius did in their Par¬ 
thian expeditions and had, in all likelihood, ut¬ 
terly perilhed, had not Elijba taught them to cut 
trenches whereinto the water fprang, by which, not 
only Jehojbaphat and his army, but Jeboram king 
of IJrael an idolater was relieved: the great mercy 
and goodnefs of God, having ever been prone to 
fave the evil for the good, whereas he never de- 
lVroyed the good lor the evil. 

The miferable iffue of this war, and how *Moab 
burnt his fon, or the fon of the king of Edom for 
facrifice on the rampart of his own city, I have al¬ 
ready written in the Y\(t of Jehoram among the kings 
of IJrael. h jehojbaphat reigned twenty-five years 
and died j he was buried in the valley of JeboJlsa- 
phaty and a part of the Pyramis fet over his grave 
is yet to be feen, faith c Brochard. His afts are 
written at large by Jehu the fon of Hanani. 

There lived with JeboJhaphaty Ophratenes in Af- 
fyriay Capetus and 7 'iberinus kings of the Albans in 
Italy j of the latter the river Tiber (formerly Al- 
buld) took name. 

In JeboJbapbat's time alfo ruled Mecades or Me- 
zades in Athens : Ageless or Agefilaus in Corinth •, 
and Archilaus of the fame race, of the Hera- 
clidet the feventh in Lacedaemon. Badeforus ruled 
the Tyrians *, Ababy Ocbazias and Jeboram the 
Ifraelites. 
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chap. xx. 

Of Jehoram the fon of Jehofhaphat, and 
Ahaziah. 

Sect. 1. 

That Jchorain was made king fundvy times. 

J EHORAM the fon of JcboJhapbat king of 
Jud ib began to reign at 3 2 years of age, and! 
lived until he was forty years old, being eight 
years a king : but of thefe eight years, which Je¬ 
horam is faid to have reigned, four are to be rec¬ 
koned in the life of Ids father, who going to the 
Syrian war with Ababy left this Jeboram king in 
his ftead, as Ahab did his lbn Ahaziah. This ap¬ 
pears by the feveral beginnings, which are given 
in feripture to the two Jehorams kings of Ifrael and 
Judahy and to Ahaziah the eldeft fon of Abab : for 
a Ahaziah is faid to have begun his reign, in the 
feventeenuh year of Jehofhaphat. Jeboram the bro¬ 
ther of 'Ahaziah fucceedcd him in the fecond year 
of Jehoram the fon of Jehofhaphat king of Judaby 
that is, in the next year after that Jeboram of Ju¬ 
dah was defigned king by his father •, it being (as 
we find clfewhcre) the 1 eighteenth year of JehoJba- 
phat himfelf, who went with the Israelite againft 
Moab. Hereby it appears that the full power and 
execution of the royal office was retained ftill by 
JeboJhaphaty who governed abfolutely by himfelf, 
not communicating the rule with his fon. But in the 
fifth year of * Jehoram king of lfracly which was the 
two and twentieth of JeboJhaphaty the old king took 
unto him, as partner in the government, this his 
eldeft fon, who was at that time thirty-two years old, 
his father being fifty-feven. Now foraimuch as 
jehojbaphat reigned b twenty-five years, it is evident 
that Ids fon did not reign alone till the eighth of Jo- 
ram king of Ifrael. The like regard is to be had 
in. accounting the times of other kings of Judab and 
Ifraely who did not always reign precifdy fo long 
as the bare letter of the text may feem at firft to 
affirm: but their years were fbmetimes complete, 
fometimes only current, fbmetimes confounded with 
the years of their fucceflors or foregoers, and muft 
therefore be found by comparing their dines with 
the years of thofe others, with whom they did be¬ 
gin and end. 

It were perhaps a thing lefs needful than curious, 
to enquire into the reafons moving jehojbaphat ei¬ 
ther to affume unto him his fon as partner in the 
kingdom, whilft he was able himfelf to command; 
both in peace and in war, the like having never 
been done by any of his progenitors, or having 
once (in the feventeenth of his reign) vouchfafed un¬ 
to him that honour, to refume it unto himfelf, or 
at leaft-wife to defer the confirmadon of it, unul 
four or five years were parted. Yet forafmuch as 
to enter into die examination of thefe portages, may 
be a means to find feme light, whereby we may 
more clearly difeover the caufes of much extraor¬ 
dinary bufinefs enfuing, I hold it not amifs to make 
fuch conjeflure, as the circumftances of the ftory 
briefly handled in the feriptures may feem to ap¬ 
prove. 

We are therefore to confider; that this king 
jehojbaphat was the firft of Rehoboam's iffue that ever 
entred into any ftreight league with the kings of the 
ten tribes. All that reigned in Judah before him, 
had with much labour and long war, tired them¬ 
felves in vain, making fmall profit of the greateft 
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advantages that could be wifhed. Wherefore Je- 
bofhapbat thought it the wifeft way to make a league 
©ffcnfive and defenfive between Ifrael and Judah , 
whereby each might enjoy their own in quiet. 

This confederacy made by a religious king, with 
one that did * bate the Lordy could not long pro- 
fper, as not iffuing from the true root and foun¬ 
tain of all wifdom : yet as a piece of found policy, 
doubtlefs it wanted not fair pretences of much com¬ 
mon good thereby likely to arife, with mutual for¬ 
tifications of both thofe kingdoms, againft the un- 
circumcifed nations their ancient enemies. This 
apparent benefit being fo incflimablc a jewel that it 
might not eafily be loft, but continue as hereditary 
from father to fon, it was thought a very good 
courfe to have it confirmed by fome fure bond of 
affinity, and thereupon was Atbaliah the daughter 
of Own, and After of Ahab king of Ifrael , given 
in marriage to Jcboram , who was fon and heir ap¬ 
parent to tlie king of Judah. This lady was of a 
mafeuline fpirit, and learn’d fo much of queen Je¬ 
zabel her brother’s wife, that fhe durft undertake, 
and could thoroughly perform, a great deal more in 
Jerufalem , than the other knew how tocompafs in 
Samaria. She was indeed a fire-brand, ordained 
by God to confume a great part of the nobleft hou- 
fes in Judah , and perhaps of thofe men or their 
children, whofe worldly wifdom, regardlefs of God’s 
pleafurc, had brought her in. 

The firft-fruits of this great league, was the Sy¬ 
rian war at Ramoth Gilead , wherein Judah and If¬ 
rael did adventure equally, but the profit of the 
vidory Ihould have redounded wholly to Ahab : 
as godly princes very feldom thrive by matching 
with idolaters, but rather ferve the turns of thole 
falle friends, who being ill affeded to God him- 
felf, cannot be well affeded to his fervants. Before 
their fetting forth, Ahab defigned as king, his fon 
Abaziab ; not fo much perhaps in regard of the 
uncertain events of war (for none of his predeccfTors 
had ever done the like apon the like occafions) nor 
as fearing the threatnings of the prophet Micbaia 
(for he defpifed them) as inviting Jcbojhapbat by 
his own example, to take the fame courfe, where¬ 
in he prevailed. 

Sect. II. 

Probable conjectures of the motives inducing the old 
king Jehofiiaphat to change bis purpofe often, in 
making bis fun Jehoram king. 

M ANY arguments do very ftrongly prove 
Jehoram to have been wholly over-ruled by 
his wife ; efpecially for his forfaking the religion 
of his godly aneeftors,*and following the abomi¬ 
nable fuperftitions of the houfe of Ahab. 

That fhe was a woman of intolerable pride, and 
abhorring to live a private life, the whole courfe of 
her actions witneflerh at large. Much vain matter 
fhe was able to produce, whereby to make her hus¬ 
band think that his brerhren and kindred were but 
mean and unworthy perfons in comparifon of him, 
and his children, which were begotten upon the 
daughter and filter of two great kings, not upon 
bale women and mere fubjeds. The court of Abab, 
and his famous victories obtained againft the Syrian 
Henhadad? were matter fufficient to make an info- 
lent man think highly of himfelf, as being allied 
fo honourably ; who could otherwife have found 
in his heart well enough, to defpife all his brethren, 
as being the eldcft, and heir apparent to the crown. 
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whereof already he had, in a manner, the poffeflion. 

How foon his vices brake out, or how long he 
diffcmbled them and his idolatrous religion, it can¬ 
not certainly be known. Like enough it is, that 
fome fmoak, out of the hidden fire, did very loon 
make his father’s eyes to water ; who thereupon cau- 
fed the young man to know himfclt better, by mak¬ 
ing him fall back into rank among his younger 
brethren. And furely the doings of Jehojhaphat a- 
bout the fame time, argue no lmall diftemper of 
rhe whole country, thro’ the mifgovernment of hi* 
ungodly fon. For the good old King was lain to 
make his progrefs round about the land, reclaim¬ 
ing the people unto the fervice of God, and appoint¬ 
ing judges b throughout all the firong cities of Ju¬ 
dahy city by city. This had been a needlefs labour, 
if the religion taught and ftrongly maintained by 
Afiy and by himfelf, had not fuftered alteration, 
and the courfe of juftice been perverted by the pow¬ 
er of fuch as had borne authority. But the nece/fity 
that then was of reformation, appears by die charge 
which the king did give to the judges s and by his 
commiffion given to one of the priefts in fpiritual 
caufes, and to the fteward of his houfe in tempo¬ 
ral matters, to be general overfeers. 

This was not till after the death of Abaziab the 
Ion of Ahab \ but how long after, it is uncertain. 
For Jehoram the brother of Abaziab began his 
reign (as hath been already noted) in the eighteenth 
of jehojhaphat, which was then accounted the fe- 
cond of Jehoram, Jebo/hapbat’s fon, tho’ afterwards 
this Jehoram of Judah had another firft and iecond 
year even in his father’s time, before he reigned alone, 
as the beft chronologers and expofitors of the holy 
text agree. So he continued in private eftate, until 
the two and twentieth of his father’s reign, at which 
time, tho’ the occafions inducing his rdlitution 
to former dignity are not let down, yet we may 
not think, that motives thereto appearing fubftan- 
tial were wanting. Jehoram of Ifrael held the lame 
correfpondence with Jelsofijaphat, that his father had 
done 1 and made ufe of it. He drew the Judean 
into the war of Moab, at which time it might well 
be, that the young prince of Judah was again or¬ 
dained king by his lather, as in the Syrian expedi¬ 
tion he had been. Or if we ought rather to think, 
that the preparations lor the enterprise againft Moab 
did not occupy fo much time, as from the eigh¬ 
teenth of jehojhaphat , in which year that nation 
rebelled againft Ifrael, unto his two and twentieth ; 
yet the daily negotiations between the two kings 
of Judah and Ifraely and the affinity between them 
contraded in the perfon of Jehoram, might offer 
fome good occafions thereunto. Neither is it cer¬ 
tain how the behaviour of the younger fons, in their 
elder brother’s difgrace, might caufe their father to 
put him in poffeffion, for fear of tumult after his 
death ; or the deep diffimulution of Jehoram him¬ 
felf, might win the good opinion both of his father 
and brethren ; it being a thing ulual in mifehievous 
fell natures, to be as abjed and fcrvilc in time of ad- 
verfity, as infolent and bloody upon advantage. 
This is manifeft, that being repoflcfled of his for¬ 
mer eftate, he demeaned himfelf in fuch wife to¬ 
wards his hrethren, as caufed their father to enable 
them, not only with ftore c of fiver , and of gold t 
and of precious things (which kind of liberality other 
kings doubtlefs had ufed unto their younger fons) 
but with the cuftody of firong cities in Judah , to 
affure them, if it might have been, by unwonted 
means againft unwonted perils. 
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Sect. III. 

The doings of Jehoram when be reigned alone » and 
the rebellion of Edom and Libna. 

B U T all this providence availed nothing ; for 
an higher providence had otherwife determin¬ 
ed of the fequel. When once the good old man, 
their father, was dead, the younger Tons of Jehofa- 
phat, found ftrong cities a weak defence againft 
the power of him to whom the citizens were obedi¬ 
ent. If they came in upon the fummons of a king 
their brother, then had he them without any more 
ado *, if they ftood upon their guard, then were 
they traitors, and lb unable to hold out againft him, 
who, befides his own power, was able to bring the 
forces of the Jfraelttijb kingdom againft them •, lo 
that the apparent likelihood of their final overthrow, 
fufficed to make all forfake them in the very be¬ 
ginning. Howfoever it was, they were all taken 
and (lain, and with them for company many great 
men of the land •, fuch belike, as either had taken 
their part, when the tyrant fought their lives, or 
had been appointed rulers of the country, when 
'Jehoram was depofed from his government •, in 
which office they, without forbearing to do juftice, 
could hardly avoid the doing of many things, de¬ 
rogatory to their young mailer, which if he would 
now call treafon, faying that he was then king, 
who durft liiy the contrary ? 

After this, Jehoram took upon him, as being now 
lord alone, to make innovations in religion \ where¬ 
in he was not contented, asother idolatrous princes, 
to give way and fafe-conduft unto fuperftition and 
idolatry, nor to provoke and encourage the people 
to that fin, whereto it is wonderful that they were 
fo much addifted, having fuch knowledge of God, 
and of his detefting that above all other fins ', 
but he ufed compulfion, and was (if not the very 
firft) the firft that is regiftred, to have fet up irre- 
ligion by force. 

Wliilft he was thus bufied at home, in doing 
what he lifted, the Edomites his tributaries rebelled 
againft him abroad and having hitherto, fince 
David's time, been govern’d by a viceroy, did 
now make unto themfelves a king. Againft thefe 
Jehoram in perfon made an expedition, taking 
along with him his princes, and all his chariots, 
with which he obtained viftory in the field, com¬ 
pelling the rebels to flie into their places of advan¬ 
tage, whereof he forced no one, but went away 
contented with the honour that he had gotten in 
beating and killing fome of tliofe, whom he Ihould 
have fubdued, and kept his fervants. Now began 
the prophecy of lfaac to take efleCl, wherein he 
foretold, that Efau in procefs of time Ihould break 
the yoke ok Jacob. For after this, the Edomites 
could never be reclaimed by any of the kings of 
Juda, but held their own fo well, that when, after 
many civil and foreign wars, the Jews by fundry 
nations had been brought low •, Antipater the Edo¬ 
mite, with Herod his fon, and others of that race 
following diem, became lords of the Jews, in the 
decrepit age of Ifrael , and reigned as kings, even 
in Jcrufalem it felf. 

The freedom of the Edomites , tho* purchafed 
fomewhat dearly, encouraged Libna , a great city 
within Juda, which in the time of Jofhua had a 
peculiar king, to rebel againft Jehoram, and fet 
it felf at liberty. Libna ftood in the confines of 
Benjamin and of Dan, far from the affiftance of 
any bordering enemies to Juda, and therefore foun- 
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likely it was to have maintained it felf in liberty, 
that it may feem ftrungc how it could cfcape from 
utter deftru&ion, or at the leaft from fome terrible 
vengeance, moil likely to have been taken by 
their powerful, cruel, and tliroughly incenfed lord. 
The Ijraelite held fuch good intelligence at that 
time with Juda, that he would not have accepted 
the town, had it offered it fell unto him: neither 
do we read that it fought how to call it felf into 
a new fubje&ion, but continued a free eftate. The 
rebellion of it againft Jehoram was, a Becaufe be 
had forfaken the Lord Cod of his fathers ; which 
I take to have not only been the firft and remote 
caufe, but even the next and immediate realbn, 
moving the inhabitants to do as they did: for it 
was a town of the Levites: who mull needs be dri¬ 
ven into great extremities, when a religion contra¬ 
ry to God s law, had not only fome allowance to 
countenance it by die king, but compulfive autho¬ 
rity to force unto it ail that were unwilling. As 
for the ufe of the temple at Jerufalem (which, be¬ 
ing devout men, diey might fear to lofe by this re¬ 
bellion) it was never deny d to thofe of the ten re¬ 
volted tribes by any of the religious kings, who 
rather invited the b Jfraelites thither, and gave them 
kind entertainment: under idolaters they mull have 
been widiout it, whether they lived free or in fub- 
je&ion. Yet it feems that private reafons were 
not wanting, which might move them rather to 
do than to fuller that which was unwarrantable. 
For in the general vifitation before remembred, 
wherein Jehojbaphat reformed his kingdom, the 
good old king appointing new governours, and 
giving them efpecial charge to do juftice without 
refpeCt of perfons, ufed diefe words, The Levites 
Jhall be officers before you •, be of good courage and 
do it, and the Lord Jhall be with the good. By 
thefe phrafes, it feems, that he encouraged them 
againft the more powerful, than juft proceedings of 
his fon ; whom if the Levites did (according to the 
truft repofed in them) neglcCt, in difeharging their 
duties, likely it is, that he meant to be even with 
them, and make them now to feel, as many prin¬ 
ces of the land had done, his heavy indignation. 
How it happened diat Libna was not hereupon de- 
ftroy’d, yea, that it was not (for ought that we 
can read) fo much as befieged ormolcfted, map 
jullly feem very ftrange. And the more ftrange it 
is in regard of the mighty armies which JebuJba- 
phat was able to rail'e, being fufficient to have 
over-whelmed any one town, and buried it under 
the earth, which they might well in one month have 
call into it with Ihovels, by ordinary approaches. 

But it feems that of thofe great numbers which 
his father could have levied, there were not many 
whom Jehoram could well truft} and therefore 
perhaps he thought it an eafier lofs, to let one 
town go, than to put weapons into their hands, 
who were more likely to follow the example of Lib¬ 
na, than to punifh it. So defperate is the conditi¬ 
on of tyrants, who thinking it a greater happinefs to 
be feared, than to be loved ■, are fain themfelves to 
ftand in fear of thofe, by whom they might have 
been dreadful unto others. 

Sect. IV. 

Of the miferies falling upon Jehoram, and of his 
death. 

f ■ THESE afflictions not fufficing to make any 

I impreffion of God’s difpleafure in the mind of 
the wicked prince •, a prophecy in writing was de- 
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liver*d unto him, which threatned both his people, 
his children, his wives, and his own body. Here¬ 
by liltewife it appears, that he was a cruel perfecutor 
of God’s fervants ; in as much as the prophets durft 
not reprove him to his face, as they had done ma¬ 
ny of his predeceffors, both good and evil kings, 
but were fain to denounce God’s judgments againll 
him by letters, keeping themfelves clofe and far 
from him. This epiftle is faid to have been font 
unto him from 1 Elias the prophet. But t lias was 
tranflated, and Elizeus prophcfied in his (lead be¬ 
fore this time, even in the days of jehojhapbat b . 
Wherefore it may be that Elias left this prophecy 
in writing behind him, or that (as fome con¬ 
jecture) the error of one letter in writing, was the 
occafion that we read Elias for Elizeus. Indeed 
any thing may rather be believed than the traditi¬ 
on held by fome of the JeiviJb Rabbins , that E- 
lias from heaven did fend this epiftle ; a tale fome- 
what like to the fable of our Lady’s letters, devifed 
by Erafmus , or of the verfe that was fent from hea¬ 
ven to St. Giles. 

But whofoever was the author of this threatning 
epiftle, the accomplifhment of the prophecy was 
as terrible as the fentence. For the Pbiiijiines and 
Arabians brake into Judea , and took the king’s 
houfc, wherein they found all, or many of his chil-. 
dren, and wives, all which they (lew, or carried 
away, with great part of his goods. Thefe Phi- 
lijlines had not prefumed fince the time of David., 
to make any offenfive war till now ; for they were 
by him almoft confumed, and had loft the beft of 
their towns, maintaining themfelves in the reft of 
their fmall territories, by defenftve arms, to which 
they were conftrained at Gibbetbon by the Ifraelites. 
The Arabians were likely to have been then, as they 
are now, a naked people, all horlemen, and ill 
appointed ; their country affording no other furni¬ 
ture, than fuch as might make them fitter to rob 
and fpoil in the open fields, than to offend ftrong 
cities fuch as were thick fet in Juda. True it is, 
that in ages long after following, they conquer’d 
all the fouth parts of the world then known, in a 
very fhort (pace of time, deftroying fome, and 
building other fome very (lately cities. But it 
mud be confidered, that this was when they had 
learned of the Romans the art of war i and that 
the provifions which they found, together with the 
arts which they learned, in one fubdued province, 
did make them able and skilful in purfuing their 
conqueft, and going onward into regions far re¬ 
moved from them. At this day having loft in ef¬ 
fect all that they had gotten, fuch of them as live 
in Arabia it fclf are good horfemen, but ill appoint¬ 
ed, very dangerous to paffengers, but unable to 
deal with good loldiers, as riding ftark naked, and 
rather trufting in the lwiftnels of their horfes, than 
in any other means of refiftancc, where they are 
well oppofed. And fuch, or litdc better, may 
they feem to have been, that fpoiled "Judea in the 
time of Jeboram. For their country was always 
barren and defart, wanting manual arts whereby to 
fupply the naturals with furniture: neither are 
thefe bands named as chief in that aClion, but ra¬ 
ther adherents of the Pbilifiines. Out of this we 
may infer, that one half, yea, or one quarter of 
the numbers found in the lead, mufter of Juda and 
Benjamin under Jehojhapbat (wherein were inrolled 
three hundred and eighty thoufand fighting men) 
had been enough to have driven away far greater 
forces than thele enemies are likely to have brought 
into the field, had not the people been unable to deal 
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with them, for lack of weapons, which were now 
kept from them by their prince’s jealoufy, as in 
Saul 's time by the policy of the P hid fines. 

It may feem that the houle of the king which 
thefe invaders took, was not his palace in Jerufa- 
Icm, but rather fome other houfe of his abroad in 
the country, where his wives and children at that 
time lay for their recreation: becaulc we read nor,- 
that they did lack the city, or fpoil the temple, 
which would have invited them as a more com¬ 
modious booty, had they got poffcllion thereof. 
Yet perhaps they took Jerujalem it feif by furprife, 
the people b.ing difarmed, and the king’s guards 
too weak to keep them out \ yet had not the cou¬ 
rage to hold it, becaufe it was fo large and popu¬ 
lous ; and therefore having done what fpoil they 
could, withdrew themfelves with fuch purchafe as 
they were able fafely to convey away. 

The (laughter committed by Jehu upon the two 
and forty brethren of Abazia, or (as they are called 
elfewhcre) fo many of his brothers (ons, and the 
cruel mallacrc, wherein all the royal feed perilhed 
(only Joas excepted) under the tyranny of Atbalia , 
following within two years after this invafion of 
the Pbiiijiines and Arabians , make it feem pro¬ 
bable, that the Tons of Jeboram were not all 
(lain at once, but that rather the firft murder be¬ 
gan in his own time, and was feconded by many 
other heavy blows, wherewith his houfe was incef- 
fantly ftricken, until it was in a manner quite hew¬ 
ed down. 

After thele calamities, the hand of God was ex¬ 
tended againll the body of this wicked king, fmi- 
ting him with a grievous difeafe in his bowels, 
which left him not until his guts fell out, and his 
wretched foul departed from his miferable carcafs. 
The people of tiie land, as they had fmall caule of 
comtorrin his life, lo had they not the good man¬ 
ners to preteqd furrow for his death ; wherefore he 
was denied a place of burial among his anceftors 
the kings of Juda , tho’ his own (on fuccceded him 
in the kingdom, who was guided by the fame fpi- 
rits that had been his father’s evil angels. Atba- 
lir had other matters to trouble her head, than the 
pompous interring ot a dead, husband. She was 
thinking how to provide lor the future, to main¬ 
tain her own greatnefs, to retain her favourites in 
their authority, anti to place about her fon fuch 
£ counfcllors , of the houfe of A hub, as were fitted lor 
her turn. Wherefore Ihe thought it unrealbnablc to 
make much ado,about a thing of nothing, and of¬ 
fend the people’s eyes, with a (lately funeral of a man 
by them dettfted ; but rather chole to let the blame 
of things palled be lain upon the dead, than to pro¬ 
cure an ill opinion ol her fclf, and hers, which it now 
did concern her to avoid. Such is the quality of wick¬ 
ed inftigators, having made greedy ufe of bad im- 
ploymenrs, to charge, not only with his own vices, 
but with their faults alfo, the man whole evil 
inclinations their finiftcr counfels have made worfe, 
when once he is gone, and can profit them no 
longer. The death of Jeboram fell out indeed in 
a bufy time •, when his friend and cofin the Ifraelitc , 
who had the fame name, was entangled in a diffi¬ 
cult war againll the Aramite ; and therefore could 
have had no better leilure to help Athaha in fet- 
ting of tilings according to her own mind, than 
he lud (perhaps through the fame hindrance) 
to help her hulband, when he was dillreffcd by 
the Pbiiijiines. Yea rather, lie needed and craved 
the alfiftance of the men of Juda , for the taking 
in of Ramotb Gilead , where they had not fped fo 
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well the laft time, that they Ihould willingly run 
thither again, unlel's they were very fairly in- 
treated. 

The afts of this wicked man I have thought good 
to handle the more particularly (purfuing the exa¬ 
mination of all occurrences, as far as the circum- 
ftanccs remembred in holy feripture, would guide 
me by their directions) to the end that it might 
more plainly appear, how the corrupted affec¬ 
tions of men, impugning the revealed will of 
God, accomplifh neverthelefs his hidden purpofe, 
and without miraculous means, confound them- 
felves in the feeming-wil'e devices of their own fol¬ 
ly : as likewife to the end that all men might learn 
to fubmit their judgments to the ordinance of God, 
rather than to think, that they may fafely difpenfe 
with his commandments, and follow the prudent 
conceits which worldly wifdom didateth unto them. 
For in fuch kind of unhappy fubtiltics, it is ma- 
nifeft that Athaliah was able to furnifh both her 
husband and her fon, but the ifTue of them partly 
hath appeared already, and partly will appear in 
that which immediately followeth. 

Sect. V. 

Of the re'tgn of Ahaziah, and his bufmefs with the 
king of Ifrael. 

C IIA Z IA S, or Ahazia , the fon of Jebo- 
ram and Athaliah , began his reign over Ju¬ 
dah in the twelfth year of Jeboram , the fon of A- 
bab king of Ifrae!, and reigned but one year. Toueh- 
ing his age, it is a point of much more difficulty 
than importance to know it ; yet hath it bred 
much difputation, whereof I fee no more probable 
conclufion, than that of Torniellus , alledging the 
edition of the Septuagint at Rome , Anno Domini 
1588, which faith that he was twenty years old 
in the beginning of his kingdom, and the annota¬ 
tions thereupon, which cite other copies, that give 
him two years more. Like enough he is to have 
been young; for he was governed by his mother, 
and her minifters, who gave him counfel by which 
he perifhed. In matter of religion he altered none 
of his father’s courfes. In matter of ftate, he like¬ 
wife upheld the league made with the houfe of Ahab. 
He was much bulled in doing little, and that with 
ill fuccefs. I le accompanied his coufm the Ifraeiite 
againft Ranolh Gilead, which they won, but not 
without blows : for the Aramites fought fo well, 
that the king of Ifrael was fain to -adventure his 
own perfon, which eleaped not unwounded, 

The town being won, was manna! ftrongly, in 
expedition of fome attempt likely to be made by 
Ilazael king of Aram: which done, Jeboram king- 
of Ifrael withdrew himfelf to the city of Jezrerl, 
where with more quiet he might attend the curing 
of his wounds ; and Ahaziah returned to Jerufn- 
lem. It feenis that he was but newly come home 
(for he rcigr.cd in all fcantly one year, whereof the 
former expedition, with the preparations far it, had 
taken up a great part) when he made a new jour¬ 
ney, as it were for good manners fake, to vifit flic 
king of Ifrael , who lay fore of his wounds. Be¬ 
like Athaliah was brewing fome new plots, which 
his prefer.ee would have Kindred, and therefore 
fought every occafion to thruft him abroad: for 
otherwife it was but a vain piece of work fb to 
leave his kingdom, having no other bufmefs than by 
way of complement to go to fee one whom he had 
feen yefterday. Certain it is, that the Lord had 
refolved at this time to put in execution that heavy 
judgment, which he had laid by the mouth of Elias 
the prophet, upon the houfe of Abab. And here¬ 


unto at this time had he difpofed not only the con¬ 
currence of all other things, which in man’s eyes 
might feem to have been accidental ; but the very 
thoughts and affections of fuch perfons, as intended 
nothing lefs than the fulfilling of his high pleafure. 
Of thefe Athaliah doubtlefs was one -, whofe mife 
chievous purpofes it will fhortly be needful, for ex¬ 
planation of fome difficulties arifing, that we dili¬ 
gently confider and examine. 

Sect. VI. 

IIow Ahaziah perifhed with the houfe of Ahab: 
and bow that family was deflroyed by Jehu. 

T H E whole army of Ifrael, with all the prin¬ 
cipal captains lying in Ramoth Gilead , a dif- 
ciple of Elizeus the prophet, came in among the 
captains that were fitting together, who calling out 
from among them Jehu, a principal man, took him 
apart, and anointed him king over Ifrael ; rehear- 
fing unto him the prophecy of Elias againft the 
houfe of Abab, and letting him underftand that it 
was the pleafure of God to make him executioner 
of that fcntence. The fafhion of the mefienger was 
fuch as bred in the captains a defire to know his 
errand, which Jehu thought meet to let them know, 
as doubting whether they had overheard all the 
talk or no. When he had acquainted them with 
the whole matter, they made no delay, but forth¬ 
with proclaimed him king: for the prophecy of 
Elias was well known among them, neither durft 
any one oppofe himfelf againft him, that was by 
God ordained to perform it. 

Jehu, who had upon the fudden this great honour 
thrown upon him, was not flow to put himfelf in 
poffeflion of it, but ufed the firft heat of their affec¬ 
tions who joined with him, in fetting on foot the 
bufinels which nearly concerned him, and was not 
tb be foreflcrwed, being no more his own than 
God’s. 

The firft care taken was, that no news of the re¬ 
volt might be Carried to Jezrcel, whereby the king 
might have had warning either to fight or flee: 
this being forefeen, he marched fwiftly away fo take 
the court while it was yet fecure. King Jeboram 
was now fo Will recovered of his wounds, that he 
could endure to ride abroad, for which caufe it feems 
that there was much feafting and joy made, efpe- 
cially by queen Jezabel , who kept her ftate fo well,' 
that the brethren of Ahaziah coming hither at this 
time, did make it as well their errand to falutc 
the queen, as to vifit the king. 

Certain it is, that fince the rebellion of Moab 
againft Ifrael, the houfe of Ahab did never fomuch 
flourifh as at this time. Seventy princes of the 
blood royal there were that lived in Samaria •» Je- 
horam the fon of queen Jezabel had won Ramoth 
Gilead, which his father had attempted in vain, 
with lofs of his life ; and he won it by valiant fight, 
wherein he received wounds, of which the danger 
was now paft, but the honour likely to continue. 
The amity was fo great between Ifrael and Judah, 
that it might fuffice to daunt all their common ene¬ 
mies, leaving no hope of fucccfs to any rebellious 
enterprtzer: fo that now the prophecy of Elias 
might be forgotten, or no otherwife remembred, 
than as an unlucky tale, by them that beheld the 
majeftical face of the court, wherein fo great a 
friend as the king of Judah was entertained, and; 
forty princes of his blood expcCted. 

In the midft of this fecurity, whilft thefe great 
eftates were (perhaps) either confulting about pro- 
fecution of their intents, firft againft the Aramites, 
and then againft Moab , Edom and other rebels and 
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enemies ; or elfe were triumphing in joy of that 
which was already atchieved, and the queen-mother 
drcfling herfelf in the braveft manner to come down 
amongft them *, tidings were brought in, that the 
watchman had from a tower difcovered a company 
coming. This news was not very troublefome: 
for the army, that lay in Ramotb Gilead, to be rea¬ 
dy againft all attempts of the Aramites, was likely 
enough to be difchargcd upon Tome notice taken, 
that the enemy would not, or could not ftir. On¬ 
ly the king fent out an horfeman to know what 
the matter was, and to bring him word. The 
mefienger coming to Jehu , and asking whether all 
were well, was retained by him, who intended to 
give the king as little warning as might be. The 
Teeming negligence of this fellow in not returning 
with an anfwer, might argue the matter to be of 
fmall importance •, yet the king to be fatisfied, Tent 
out another, that Ihould bring him word how all 
went j and he was likcwife detained by Jehu. Thefe 
dumb fhews bred fome fufpicion in Jehoram , whom 
the watchman certified of all that happened. And 
now the company drew fo near, that they might, 
tho’ not perfectly, be difcemed, and notice taken of 
Jehu himfelf, by the furious manner of his march¬ 
ing. Wherefore the king, that was loth to difcover 
any weaknefs, caufed his chariot to be made ready, 
and iffued forth with Ahaziab king of Judah in his 
company, whofe prefence added majefty to his train, 
when ftrength to refift, or expedition to flee, had 
been more needful. This could not be done fo 
haftily, but that Jehu was come even to the town’s 
end, and there they met each other in the field of 
A laboth. Jehoram began to falute Jehu with terms 
of peace, but receiving a bitter anfwer, his heart 
failed him, fo that crying out upon the treafon to 
his fellow-king, he turned away to have fled. But 
Jehu foon overtook him with an arrow, wherewith 
he ftruck him dead, and threw his carcafe into that 
field, which, purchafed with the blood of the right¬ 
ful owner, was to be watered with the blood of the 
unjuft pofleflor. Neither did Ahaziab efcape fo 
well, but that he was arrefted by a wound, which 
held him till death did feize upon him. 

The king’s palace was joining to the wall, by the 
gate of the city, where Jezabel might foon be ad- 
vertiled of this calamity, if fhe did not with her 
own eyes behold it. Now it was high time for her to 
call to God for mercy, whole judgment, pronoun¬ 
ced againft her long before, had overtaken her when 
(he leaft expected it. But fhe, full of indignation 
and proud thoughts, made herfelf ready in all hafte, 
and painted her face, hoping with her ftatcly and 
imperious looks to daunt the traitor, or at the 
leaft to utter fome Apophthegm , that Ihould exprefs 
her brave fpirit, and brand him with fuch a re¬ 
proach as might make him odious for ever. Little 
did Ihe think upon the hungry dogs, that were or¬ 
dained to devour her, whofe paunches the ftibium, 
with which fhe befmeared her eyes, would more 
offend, than the fcolding language, wherewith fhe 
armed her tongue, could trouble the ears of him 
that had her. in his power. As Jehu drew near, fhe 
opened her window, and looking out upon him, be¬ 
gan to put him in mind of Zimri, that had not 
long enjoyed the fruits of his treafon, and murder 
of the king his mafter. This was in mere human 
valuation ftoutly fpoken, but was indeed a part of 
miferable folly, as are all things, howfoever laud¬ 
able, if they have an ill relation to God the Lord 
of all. Her own eunuchs, that flood by and heard 
her, were not affe&ed fo much as with any compaf- 
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fion of her fortune -, much lefs was her enemy 
daunted with her proud fpirit. When Jehu faw 
that fhe did ufe the little remainder of her life in 
feeking to vex him ; he made her prefently to un- 
derftand her own eftatc, by deeds and not by words. 
He only called to her fervants, to know which of 
them would be of his fide, and foon found diem 
ready to offer their lervice, before the very face of 
their proud lady. Hereupon he commanded them 
to call her down headlong: which immediately 
they perform’d without all regard of her greatnefs 
and eftate, wherein fhe had a few hours before fhi- 
ned fo glorioufly in the eyes of men ; of men that 
confidercd not the judgments of God tliat had been 
denounced againft her. 

So perifhed this accurfed woman by the rude 
hands of her own fervants, at the commandment of 
her greateft enemy, that was yefterday her fubjedt, 
but now her lord: and fhe perifhed miferubly 
ftruggling in vain with bale grooms, who contu- 
melioufly did hale and thruft her, wliilft her infolt- 
ing enemy fat on horfe-back, adding indignity to 
her grief by fcornfully beholding the fhameful man¬ 
ner of her fall, and trampling her body under foot. 
Her dead carcafs that was left without the walls 
was devoured by dogs, and her very memory was 
odious. Thus the vengeance of God rewarded her 
idolatry, murder, and oppreflion, with flow, but 
fure payment, and foil intereft. 

Abaziah king of Judah flying apace from Jehu, 
was overtaken by the way where he lurked ; and 
receiving his deadly wound in the kingdom of Sa¬ 
maria, was fuffered to get him gone (which he did 
in all hafte) and feek his burial in his own king¬ 
dom : and this favour he obtained for his grand¬ 
father’s fake, not for his father’s, nor his own. He 
died at Megiddo , and was thence carried to Jeru- 
falem, where he was interred with his anceftors, 
having reigned about one year. 


CHAP. XXL 

Of Athalia, and whofe fon he was that 
fucceeded her. 

Sect. I. 

Of AthaliaV ufurping the kingdom , and what 
pretences fhe might forge. 

A F T E R the death of Ahaziab, it is faid,that 
his houfc was not able to retain the kingdom : 
which note, and the proceedings of * Atha¬ 
lia upon the death of her fon, have given occafion 
to divers opinions concerning the pedigree of Jcas 
who reigned fhortly after. For Athalia being thus 
difpoiled of her fon, under whofe name fhe had 
ruled at her pleafure, did forthwith lay hold upon 
all the princes of the blood, and flew them, that fo 
fhe might occupy the royal throne herfelf, and 
reign as queen, rather than live a fubjeft. She had 
before-hand put into great place, and made coun- 
fellors unto her fon, fuch as were fitteft for her 
purpofe, and ready at all times to execute her will: 
that fhe kept a ftrong guard about her, it is very 
likely \ and as likely it is, that the great execution 
done by Jehoram, upon the princes, and many 
of the nobility, had made the people tame, 
and fearful to ftir, whatfoever they faw or 
heard. 


* 2 Chron. 22. 9. 
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Yet ambition, how violent foever it be, is fel- 
^lom or never fo fhamelefs as to refufe the commo¬ 
dity of goodly pretences offering themfelves i but 
rather ferapes together all that will any way ferve 
to colour her proceedings. Wherefore it were 
HOtabfurd for us to think, that Atbalia , when lhe 
law the princes of the royal blood, all of them in 
a manner, flain by her hulband, and afterwards his 
Own children deftroy’d by the P bill flints, began 
even then to play her own game, reducing by arti¬ 
ficial practice, into lair likelihoods, thole poflibi- 
lities wherewith her hulband’s bad fortune had pre- 
femed her. Not without great fhew of reafon, ei¬ 
ther by her own mouth, or by fome trully creature 
of hers, might lhe give him to underftand, how 
needful it were to take the beft order whilft as yet 
he might, for fear of the worft that might happen. 
If the ilfuc of David , which now remained only 
in his family, Ihould by any accident tail (as wo- 
ful experience had already ftiewed what might af¬ 
ter come to pafs) the people of Juda were not un¬ 
likely to choofe a king of fome new ftock, a po¬ 
pular fedirious man peradventure, one tliat to coun¬ 
tenance his own unworthinels, would not care what 
afperfions lie laid upon that royal houfe, which was 
fallen down. And who could allure him, that fome 
ambitious fpirit, fprefeeing what might be gotten 
thereby, did not already contrive the deftru&ion of 
him, and all his feed ? Wherefore it were the wifcft 
way to defign by his authority, not only his fuc- 
Qefi'or, but alfo die reverfioner, and fo to provide, 
that the crown might never be fobjedt to any rifling, 
but remain in the difpofition of them that loved 
him beft, if the worft dut might be feared coming 
to pafs, his own pofterity could not retain it. 

Such perfoafions being urged, and earneftly fol¬ 
lowed, by the importunate lollicitation of her dut 
governed his affections, were able to make the jea¬ 
lous tyrant think, that the only way to Iruftrate all 
devices of fuch as gaped after a change, was to 
make her heir the laft and youngeft of his houfe, 
whom it molt concern’d, as being the queen-mo¬ 
ther, to uphold the firft and ekleft. 

If Atbalia took no focli courfe as this in her hut 
band’s times, yet lhe might do it in her fon’s. For 
Abazia (befides that he was wholly ruled by his 
mother) was not likely to take much care for the fe- 
curity of his half-brethren, or their children ; as 
accounting his father’s other wives, in refpedt of 
his own born-mother, little better than concubines, 
and their children balely begotten. But if this 
mifchievous woman forgot herfelf fofar in her wick¬ 
ed policy, that lhe loft all opportunity, which the 
weaknefs of her hulband and fon did afford, of 
procuring unto herfelf fome feeming title: yet could 
lhe afterwards fain fome fuch matter, as boldly lhe 
might: being fore that none would ask to fee her 
evidence, for fear of being font to learn the cer¬ 
tainty of her fon or hulband in another world. But 
I rather think that lhe took order for her affairs 
beforehand. For tho’ lhe had no reafon to fufpedt 
or fear the hidden death of her fon, yet it was die 
wifeft way to provide betimes againft all that might 
happen, whiltt her husband’s ilfue by other women 
was young and unable to refill. We plainly find 
that the brethren or nephews of Abazia, to the 
number of two and forty, were lent to the court of 
Jfrael, only to falute the children of the king, and 
the children ol the queen. The flender occafion of 
which long journey, confider’d together with the 
quality of thefe perlons (being in eftedl all the ftock 
of Jeboram that could be grown to any ftrength) 

• Ecclef. i. to. 
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makes it veay fufpicious that their entertainment in 
Jezabel's houfe would only have been more for¬ 
mal, but little differing in fobftance, from that 
which they found at the hand of Jehu. He that 
looks into the courfes held both before and alter by 
thefe two queens, will find caufe enough to think no 
lefs. Of fuch as have afpired unto lordftiips not 
belonging to them, and thruft out the right heirs 
by pretence of teftaments, that had no other vali¬ 
dity than the fword of inch as claimed by them 
could give, hiftories of late, yea of many ages, af¬ 
ford plentiful examples : and the rule of Salomon is 
true: • is there any thing whereof one may fay, be¬ 
hold, this it new ? It hath been already in the old 
time that was before us. That a king might died 
his brother’s blood, was proved by Solomon upon 
Adojtja i that he might alienate the crown from his 
natural heirs, David had given proof; but thefe 
had good ground of their doings. They which 
follow examples that pleafe them, will neglect the 
rcafons of thole examples, if they pleafe them nor, 
and reft contented with the practice, as more wil¬ 
lingly lhe wing what they may do, than acknowledg¬ 
ing why Solomon flew his brother that had begun 
one rebellion, and was earring into another. b Je¬ 
boram flew all bis brethren, wbieh were better than 
be: David purchafed the kingdom, and might the 
more freely difpofe of it, yet he difpofed of it as 
the Lord appointed •, if Jeboram , who had loft 
much and gotten nothing, thought that he might 
alienate the remainder at his pleafore > or if Abazia 
fought to cut off the focceflion of his brethren, or of 
their iffue > cither of thefe was to be anfwcrcd with 
the words which Jeboiada the priell ufed afterwards, 
in declaring the title of Joafh: Behold, the kings fon 
mnjl reign t as the Leri bath faid of tbe font ef 
David. Wherefore, tho’ I hold it very probable, 
that Atbalia did pretend fome title, whatfoever it 
might be, to the crown of Juda ; yet it is moft cer¬ 
tain, that lhe had thereunto no right at all, but on¬ 
ly got it by treachery, murder, and open violence i 
and fo lhe held it fix whole yean, and a part of the 
feventh in good feeming fecurity. 

Sect. II. 

How Jehu fpent bis time in Ifrael, fo that he could 
not molefl Athalia. 

T N all this time Jehu did never go about to dif- 
X turb her •, which in reafon he was likely to de¬ 
fire, being an enemy to her whole houfe. But he 
was occupied at the firft in eftablilhing himfelf, 
rooting out the pofterity of Abab, and reforming 
fomewhat in religion: afterwards in wars againft 
the Aramite , wherein he was fo far overcharged, 
that liardly he could retain his own, much lefs at¬ 
tempt upon others. 01 ' the line of Abab there were 
feventy living in Samaria , out of which number 
Jehu by letter, advifed the citizens to fet up fome 
one as king, and to prepare themfelves to fight in 
his defence. Hereby might they gather how con¬ 
fident he was, which they well underllood to pro¬ 
ceed from greater power about him, than they could 
gather to refill him. Wherefore they took, exam¬ 
ple by the two kings whom he had flain, and be¬ 
ing exceedingly afraid of him, they offered him 
their fcrvice wherein they fo readily Ihewed them¬ 
felves obedient, that in lefs than one day’s warning, 
they fern him the heads of all thofe princes, as they 
were injoined by a fecond letter from him. After 
this, he furprized all the priefts of Baal by a fubtil- 
ty, feigning a great focrihee to their god, by which 
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means he drew them altogether into one temple, 
where he .flew them: and in the fame zeal to God, 
utterly dcmoliftied all the monuments oi that im- 
piety. 

Concerning the idolatry devifed by Jeroboam, n* 
king of I fra* l had ever greater reafon than Jehu to 
deftrcry k. For he needed not to fear left the peo¬ 
ple ihouid be allured unto the houfe of David ; it 
was (in appearance) quite rooted up, and the crown 
of Juda in the pofleffion of a cruel tyrannefs : he 
had received his kingdom by the unexpected grace 
of God j and further, in regard of his zeal expref • 
fed in deftroying Baal out of Ifrotl , he was pro- 
mifed, notwithftanding his following the fin of Je¬ 
roboam, that the kingdom ihouid remain in his fa¬ 
mily, to the fourth generation. But all this would 
not fcrve 4 he would needs help to piece out God’s 
providence with his own circumfpeftion \ doing 
therein like a foolifh greedy gamefter, who by 
ftealing a needlefs card to aflure himfelf of winning 
a ftakc, forfeits his whole teft. He had queftion* 
lets difpleafed many, by that which he did againft 
Baal ; and many more he ihouid offend by taking 
from them the ufe of a fuperftition, lb long prac- 
tifed as was that idolatry of Jeroboam. Yet all 
thefe, how many foever they were, had never once 
thought upon making him king, if God, whom 
(to retain them) he now forfook, had not given 
him the crown, when more difficulties appeared in 
the way of getting it, than could at any time after 
be found in the means of holding it. 

This ingratitude of Jeba drew terrible vengeance 
of God upon Ifrael, whereof Hazatl king of Da * 
rnafeat was the executioner. The cruelty of this 
barbarous prince we may find in the prophecy of 
Elizeus, who foretold it, faying i » Their ftrong 
cities /halt thou fit on fire i and tbeir young men Jbalt 
tbou flay with the flword , and Jbalt dajb then in¬ 
fants againfl the flones, and rent in pitas their wo¬ 
men with child. So did not only the wickednefs of 
Ahab caufe the ruin of his whole houfe, but the 
obftinate idolatry of the people bring a lamentable 
mifery upon all the land. For the fury of Hazaei’s 
victory was not quenched with the deftruCtion of a 
few towns, nor wearied with one invafion > but he 
b [mote them in all the coafls of Ifrael, and wafted 
all the country beyond the river of Jordan. Not¬ 
withftanding all thefe calamities, it feertls that the 
people repented not of their idolatry {For in thofe 
days the Lord began to loath Ijfacl) but rather it is 
likely, that they bemoaned tne noble houfe of A- 
bob, under which they had beaten thole enemies 
to whom they were now a prey, and had brave¬ 
ly fought for the conqueft of Syria, where they 
had enlarged their border, by winning Ramotb Gi¬ 
lead, and compelled Benhadad to reftore the ci¬ 
ties which his father had won : whereas now they 
were fain to make woiul fhifts, living under a lord 
that had better fortune and courage in murdering 
his mafter that had put him in truft, than in de¬ 
fending his people from their cruel enemies. Thus 
it commonly falls out, that they who can find all 
manner of difficulties in ferving him, to whom no¬ 
thing » difficult, are, inftead of the cafe and plea- 
fure to themfeIves propounded by contrary coorfes, 
over-whekn’d with the troubles which they fought 
to avoid, and therein by God whom they firft for¬ 
fook, forfakens and left unto the wretched labours 
of their own blind wifdom, wherein they had re- 
pofed all their confidence. 
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0 / Athaliu’r government. 

T HESE calamities falling upon Ifrael, kept 
Athaha fate on that .fide, giving her leifure 
to look to things at home ; as hiving little to do 
abroad, ttnkls it Were lo that the hehl fome corre- 
fpondeixy with Ilazdel, pretending therein to imi¬ 
tate lier husband’s grandfather king A fa. Who had 
done Hie like. Ahd fome probability that fhe did 
fo, may be gathered out of that Which is recorded 
of her doings. For we find, that this c wicked A- 
thalia and her children brake ftp the houfe of God, 
and all things that were dedicate for the houfe of the 
Lord did they be flow upon Baalim. Such a facri- 
lege, tho’ it proceeded from a defire to fet out 
her own idolatry, with fuch pomp as might make 
it the more glorious in the people’s eyes. Was not 
likely to want fome fair pretext of necefliry of the 
ftate fo requiring: in which cafe others before her 
had made bold with that holy place, and her rtekt fiic- 
ccffor was fain to do the like, being thereunto for¬ 
ced by Hnzatls Who perhaps was delighted With 
the tarte of that which wafe formerly theilce efrtradl* 
ed for his fake. 

Under this impious government of At haltd<, the 
devotion of the ptiefts and Levites Was Very rtotable, 
and ferved (nO doubt) vCry fnutli to retain the peo¬ 
ple in the religion taught by God hifnfelf, how- 
l'oever the queen’s proceedings advanc’d die contra¬ 
ry. For the 'poverty of that facred tribe of Ltvt 
muft needs have been exceeding great at this time, 
all their lands and pofteffions in the ten tribes be¬ 
ing utterly loft, the oblations and other perquifitesj 
by which they liv’d, being now very few, and firtall $ 
and the ftore laid up In better times Under godly 
kings, being all taken away by fhameful robbery. 
Yet they upheld ih all this mifery the fervice of God, 
and the daily facrlfice, keeping daily their courfes, 
and performing obedience to the high prieft, no 
lefs tram in thofe days wherein their entertainment 
was far better. 

Sect. IV. 

Of the prefer vat ion of Joas. 

J EIIOIADA then occupied the priefthood, an 
honourable, wife, and religious man. To his 
caretulnefs it may be aferibed, that the ftate of the 
church was in fome (lender fort upheld in thofe un¬ 
happy times. His wile was Jehoflsabetb, who was 
daughter of king Jeborartt, and lifter to Abazia, a 
godly lady and virtuous, whole piety makes it 
item that Athalia Was not her mother, tho’ her ac- 
cefs to the court argue the contrary : but her dis¬ 
creet carriage might more eafily procure her wel¬ 
come to her own father’s houfe, than the education 
under fuch a mother could have permitted her to be 
fuch as (he was. By her care Joas the young prince 
that reigned foon after. Was convey’d out of the 
nurfery, when Athalia deftroy’d all the king’s chil¬ 
dren, and was carried fccretly into the temple, 
where as fccretly he was brought up. How it came 
to pafe that this young child Was not hunted our, 
when his body was miffing •, nor any great reckon¬ 
ing (for ought that we find) made of his efcape, 
I will not Hand lo examine •, for it was not goocf 
in policy, that the people fhould hear fay, that one 
of the children had avoided that cruel blow •, it 
might have made them hearken after innovations, 
and fo be the lefs conformable to the prefent go- 
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vernment. So Joas was delivered out of that 
daughter, he and his nurfe being gone no man 
could tell whither, and might be thought peradven- 
turc to be caft away, as having no other guard than 
a poor woman that gave him fuck, who fooliihly 
doubting that fhe herfelf fhould have been (lain,was 
fled away with him into fome defolatc place, where 
it was like enough that fhe and he lhould perilh. 
In fuch cafes flatterers, or men defirous of reward, 
eafily coin fuch tales, and rather fwear them to be 
true in their own knowledge, than they will lofe the 
thanks due to their joyful tidings. 

Sect. V. 

Whofe fon Joas was. 

I. 

Whether Joas may be thought likely to have been the 
fon of Anazia. 

N OW concerning this a 9 Wj, whofe fon he 
was, it is a thing of much difficulty to af¬ 
firm, and hath caufed much controverfy among 
writers. The places of feripture, which call him 
the fon of Ahaiia, feem plain enough. How any 
figure of the Hebrew language might give the title 
of fon unto him, in regard that he was his fucceflor, 
I neither by myfelf can find, nor can by any help 
of audiors learn how to anfwer the difficulties, ap¬ 
pearing in the contrary opinions of them, that think 
him to have been, or not, the natural fon of Ahazia. 
For whereas it is faid, that b the houfe of Ahazia 
was not able to retain the kingdom •, fome do infer 
that diis Joas was not properly called his fon, but 
was the next of his kindred, and therefore fucceeded 
him, as a fon in the inheritance of his father. And 
hereunto the murder committed by Athalia , doth 
very well agree. For fhe perceiving diat the king¬ 
dom was to fall into their hands, in whom fhe had 
no interefl, might eafily find caufe to fear, that the 
tyranny exerciied by her husband, at her inftiga- 
tion, upon fo many noble houfes, would now be re¬ 
venged upon herfelf. The ruin of her idolatrous 
religion might in this cafe terrify both her and her 
minions; the fentence of the law rewarding that of¬ 
fence with death, and the tragedy of Jezabel teach¬ 
ing her what might happen to another queen. All 
this had little concerned her, if her own grand¬ 
child had been heir to the crown •, for fhe that had 
power enough to make herfelf queen, could with 
more eafe, and lefs envy, have taken upon her the 
office of a protestor, by which authority fhe might 
have done her plcafure, and been the more both 
obeyed by others, and fecure of her own eftate, as 
not wanting an heir. Wherefore it was not need¬ 
ful, that fhe fhould be fo unnatural, as to deftroy 
the child of her own fon, of whofe life fhe might 
have made greater ufe, than fhe could of his death ; 
whereas indeed the love of grand-mothers to their 
nephews is little lefs than that of mothers to their 
children. 

This argument is very ftrong •, for it may feem 
incredible, that all natural affection fhould be call 
afide, when as neither neceflity urgedi, nor any com¬ 
modity thereby gotten requireth it; yea when all hu¬ 
man policy doth teach one the fame, which nature 
without reafon would have perfuaded. 


t II. 

That Joas did not defend from Nathan. 

B U T (as it is more eafy to find a difficulty in 
that which is related, than to fhew how it 
might have otherwife been) the pedigree of this 
Joas is, by them which think him not the fon of 
Ahazia, let down in fuch fort that it may very juft- 
ly be fufpefted. They fay that he defeended from 
Nathan the fon of David , and not from Solomon ; 
to which purpofe they bring a hiftory (I know not 
whence) of two families of the race of David , fay¬ 
ing that the line of Solomon held the kingdom with 
this condition, that if at any time it failed, the fa¬ 
mily of Nathan fhould fucceed it. Concerning 
this Nathan, the fon of David , there are that would 
have him to be Nathan the prophet, who (as they 
think) was by David adopted. And of this opi¬ 
nion was Origen, as alfo St. Augujline fometime 
was ; but afterwards he revoked it, as was meet ; 
for this Nathan is reckoned among the fbns of Da- 
vidy by e Bathfhua the daughter of Ammiel, and 
therefore could not be the prophet. Gregory No- 
zianzene (as I find him cited by Peter Martyr) and 
after him Erafmus and Faber StapulenftSy have like- 
wife held the fame of Joas, deriving him from 
Nathan. But Nathan, and thofe other brethren 
of Solomon by the fame mother, are thought, upon 
good likelihoods, to have been the children of Uria 
the Hittite: and fo are they accounted by fundry 
of the fathers, and by Lyra, and Abulenfts, who fol¬ 
low the Hebrew expofitors of that place in the firft of 
Chronicles. The words of Solomon , calling himfelf 
the only begotten of his mother, do approve this 
expofition; for we read of no more than two foru 
which Bathfhua or Bathfheba did bear unto David , 
whereof the one, begotten in adultery, died an in¬ 
fant, and Solomon only of her children by the king 
did live. So that the reft muft needs have been 
the children of Uria, and are thought to have been 
David’s only by adoption. Wherefore, if Joas 
had not been the fon of Ahazia, then muft that pe¬ 
digree have been faife, wherein St. Matthew deri- 
veth him lineally from Solomon ; yea, dien had not 
our bleffed Saviour ilfued from the loins of David t 
according to the flefh, but had only been of his line 
by courtefy of the nation, and form of law, as any 
other might have been. As for the authority of 
Philo, which hath drawn many late writers into the 
opinion that Joas was not of the pofterity of Solo¬ 
mon, it is enough to fay that this was Frier Annius’s 
Philo: for no other edition of Philo hath any fuch 
matter: but Annius can make authors to fpeak what 
he lifts. 

.f- III. 

That Joas may probably be thought to have been 
the fon of Jehoram. 

I N fo doubtful a cafe, if it feem lawful to hold 
an opinion that no man hath yet thought upon, 
methinks it were not amifs to lay open at once, and 
perufe together two places of Scripture , whereof the 
a one telling the wickednefs of Jehoram, the fon of 
JehoJhapbat, king of Judah , for which he and his 
children perifhed, rehearfeth it as one of God’s 
mercies towards the houfe of David , that according 
to his promife he would give him a light, and to 
his children for ever: the other doth fay, that for 
the offences of the fame Jehoram , there was not a 
fon left him fave Jehoahas, the youngcfl of his fans. 
Now, if it were in regard of God’s promife to Da- 
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vid, that, after thofe rmfiacres of Jehoram upon all 
his brethren, and of the Pbiliflines and Arabians 
upon the children of Jehoram, one of the feed of 
David efcaped; why may it not be thought that 
he was faid to have efcaped, in whom the line of 
David was preferved ? for had all the race of Solomon 
been rooted up iri thefe woeful tragedies, and the 
progeny of Nathan fucceeded in place thereof, like 
enough it is, that feme remembrance more particu¬ 
lar would have been extant of an event fo memora¬ 
ble. That the race of Nathan was not extinguiih- 
ed, it is indeed apparent by the Genealogy of our 
Lord, as it is recounted by St. Luke *, but the pre- 
fervation of the houfc of David , mentioned in the 
books of Kings and Chronicles , was performed in the 
perfon of Jehoahas, in whom the royal branch of 
Solomon, the natural, and not only legal ifiue re¬ 
maining of David, was kept alive.- Wherefore it 
may be thought that this Joas, who followed At ha- 
iia in the kingdom, was the youngeft fon of Jeho¬ 
ram, whole life Athalia, as a ftep-dame, was not un- 
iikely to purfue. For it were not eafily underftood, 
why the prefervation of David's line, by God’s ef- 
pecial mercy in regard of his promife made, Ihould 
pertain rather to that time, when befides Abazia 
himfelf there were two and forty of his * brethren, or 
(as in another place they are called) fons of his bre¬ 
thren, remaining alive, which afterwards were all 
flain by Jehu, than have reference to the lamentable 
h definition, and little lefs than extirpation of that 
progeny, wherein one only did efcapc. Certainly 
that inhuman murder which Jehoram committed 
upon his brethren, if it were (as appeareth in the 
hiftory) revenged upon his own children, then was 
not this vengeance of God accomplilhed by the 
Philifiines and Arabians, but being only begun by 
them, was afterwards profecuted by Jehu, and final¬ 
ly took efFedfc by the hands of that fame wicked wo¬ 
man, at whofe mitigation he had committed fuch 
barbarous outrage. And from this execution of 
God’s heavy judgment laid upon e Jthoram and all 
his children, only Jehoahas, his youngeft fon, was 
exempted ; whom therefore if I Ihould affirm to be 
the fame with Joas, which is called the fon of Aha- 
zia, I Ihould not want good probability. Some 
further appearance of neceflity there is, which doth 
argue that it could no otherwife have been. For it 
was the youngeft fon of Jehoram in whom the race 
was preferved, which could not in any likelihood 
be Abazia, feeing that he was twenty years old at 
the leaft (as is already noted) when he began to 
reign, and confequentJy was born in the eighteenth 
or twentieth year of his father’s age. Now I know 
not whether of the two is more unlikely, either 
that Jehoram Ihould have begotten many children 
before he was eighteen years old, or that having 
(as he had) many wives -and children, he Ihould 
upon the hidden, at his eighteenth year, become 
unfruitful, and beget no more in twenty years fol¬ 
lowing: each of which mull have been true, if this 
were true that Ahazia was the lame Jehoahas, 
was his youngeft fon. But this inconvenience is 
4 ken away, and thofe other doubts arifing from 
the caufelels cruelty of Athalia^ in feeking the life 
of Joas, are eafily cleared, if Joas and Jehoahas 
were one. Neither doth his age withftand this opini¬ 
on, for he was * [even years old when he began to reign \ 
which if we underftand of years compleat, he might 
have been a year old at the death of Jehoram, being 
begotten lomewhat after the beginning of his fick- 
nels. Neither is it more abfurd to fay that he was 
the natural fon of Jehoram, though called the fon 
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of Ahazia, than it were to fay, as great authors 
have done, this difficulty notwithftanding, that he 
was of the pofterity of Nathan. One thing indeed 
I know not how to anfwer •, which, had it concur¬ 
red with the reft, might have forved as the 
foundation of this opinion. The name of Jehoahas, 
that foundeth much more near to Joas, than to A- 
bazia, in an EngliJJj ear, doth in die Hebrew (as I 
am informed by fome skilful in diat language) 
through the diverfity of certain letters, differ much 
from that which it moft rcfcmbleth in our weftern 
manner of writing, and little from the other. Now 
although it be fo that Ahazia himfelf be alfo call’d 
*Azaria, and muft have had three nam.es, if he 
were the fame with Jehoahas •, in which manner 
Joas might alfo have had fereral names yet be- 
caufe I find no other warrant hereof than a bare 
pofiibiliry, I will not prefume to build an opinion 
upon the weak foundation of mine own conjecture, 
but leave all to the confideration of fuch as have 
more ability to judge, and leifure to confider of this 
point. 

t IV. 

Upon what reafons Athalia might feek to dejlroy Joas, 
if he were her own grand-child. 

I F therefore we fhall follow that which is common¬ 
ly received, and interpretthe text according to 
: letter, it may be faid that Athalia was not on¬ 
ly blinded by the paflions of ambition and zeal to 
her idolatrous worfhip of Baalim, but purfued the 
accomplilhment of fome natural defires, in feeking 
the definition of her grand-child, and the reft of 
the blood royal. For whether it were fo that Atha¬ 
lia (as proud and cruel women arc not always chaft) 
had imitated the liberty of Jezabel, her fifter-in- 
law,whofe f whoredoms were upbraided by Jehu to 
her fon ; or whether fhe had children by fome for¬ 
mer hufband, before (he was married unto Jehoram 
(which is not unlikely in regard of her age, who 
was daughter of Omri, and fifter to Abab) certain 
it is that (he had fons of her own, and thofe old 
enough to be employed, as they were, in robbing 
of the temple. So it is not greatly to be wondered 
at, that to fettle the Crown upon her own children, 
lhe did feek to cut off, by wicked policy, all other 
claims. As for Joas, if (he were his grand-mother, 
yet (he might miftruft the intereft which his mo¬ 
ther would have in him, left when he came to years 
it might withdraw him from her devotion. And 
hereof (befides that women do commonly better' 
love their daughters hufbands than their fons wives) 
there is fome appearance in the reign of her fon: 
for (he made him fpend all his time in idle joumies, 
to no other apparent end, than that lhe might rule 
at home and he living abroad, be eftranged from 
his wife, and entertain fome new fancies, wherein 
Jezabel had cunning enough to be his tutorefs. 
But when the fword of Jehu hid rudely cut in fun¬ 
der all thefe fine devices, then was Athalia fain to 
go roundly to work, and do as (he did, whereby 
(he thought to make ail fure. Otherwife, if (as I 
could rather think) (he were only ftep-dame to Joas, 
we need not feek into the reafons moving her to take 
away his life *, her own hatred was caufe enough to 
difpatch him amopg the firft. 
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S i ,c i. VI. 

A .dtgrejflioo , wherein is maintained the liberty of 
uftng conjecture in biftories. 

npHUS much concerning the perfon of Joas, 

T from whom, as from a new root, the tree of 
David was propagated into many branches. In 
Jiandlfog of which matter, the more I confider the 
nature of this hiftory, and the diverfity between it 
and others, the iefs metbinks I joepd to fufped 
mine own prefumpriQn, as deferving blame, for 
curiofity in matter of doubt, or boldnels in liberty 
of conjecture. JFor all hiftories do give us informal them, and into fucb as five about |thu?m, yet fome* 
Aon of human counfels and events, as fir fprfo as times either by their own dole temper, pr by fome 
the knowledge and faith of the writers can afford ; fobtfte miff, they conceal foe truth from ah xtr 
but of God’s will, by which all things are ordered, ports. Yea, many times the sffe&ipn? foem*- 
they fpeak only at random, and many time? falfly, fplves lie dead, atvd buried in oblivion, when the 
This we often find in prophone writers, who a tribe preparation? which they begat prp converted to enor 
the ill fuccefs of great undertakings to the npgled ther ufe. The induff ry of an hiftprian haring fo 
of fome impfou? rites, whereof indeed God abhor- many things to weary jt, may wpll bf e*eu* 
red the performance as vehemently, as they thought fed, when finding apparent cayfe enough qf things 
him to be highly offended with the omiffion. Here- done, it forbeareth to make further feafeb ; foo’ k 


mours of princes, and of thole which have govern¬ 
ed their affections, or the inftnuments by which 
they wrought, from whence they do collect the molt 
likely motives, or impediments of every hufioejs j 
and fo figuring, as near to the life as they can 
imagine, the matter in hand, they judicioufly 
confider foe defeats in coynfel, or obliquity in pror 
ceed mg. 

Yet all this, for the molt part, is not enough to 
give affurance, howfoever it may give fafoffotfoo. 
For the .heart of man is uofcarchabk ■, and princes, 
howfoever their intents be feldom hidden frpm 
fome of thofe many eyes which pry both into 


at we may the left wonder, if we confider the an- 
fwer made by the Jews in Egypt unto Jerfifty the 
prophet, reprehending their idolatry. For, howfo¬ 
ever the written law of God was known unto the 
people, and his punUbmenfs laid upon them for 
contempt thereof were very terrible, and eypn then 


often fall out, where fondry pccafioi# work to the 
fame end, that one finall matt»- in g weak mifld 4 
mote cffe&oaj cfian many foot fcera far greater. 60 
comes it many time? to pafs, that great fires, which 
confume whole hdufe? or towns, begin with » few 
ffraws that are wafted or not feen 'when the flame 


but newly executed } yet were they fo ohflinately is difcQvered, having fiftppd upon forpt wood pile, 
bent unto their own wills, that they would not by that catefieth all about jt. Queftip/ilefs it js, that 
any means be drawn to acknowkdge the true caule the war commenced by Dartuf, gnd purified by 
of their affliction. But they told the prophet pound- Xerxes againft the Quckt, proceeded from a defira 
if, that they woyld worflup the queen of heaven, of the Per fans fo c/jjwgjc their empire : howfoever 
as .they and their fathers, their kings and their pria- the enter prize of the Athenians upon Sardes, was 
ces had ufed to do » * For than, faid they, bad we noifed abroad as the ground pf that ,quarrel yet 
plenty of vt finals, and were well, and felt no evil: * Herodotus telleth ns, that the wgntPR defire of queen 
adding that all maimer of miferies were befallen Atojfa, to have fhe Qrefian dames her bondwomen, 
diem, finpe they left off that fervice of the $peen did firft move Pariuf to prepare for foi? war, be¬ 
ef heaven. So blind is the wifdcun of man, fo fore he had received 8«y injury 1 and when he did 
looking into the couofel pf God, which to find out not yet fo much define f 9 g« inpre, as to enjoy 
there is 00 better or other guide than Jhis own writ- what was already gotten, 
ten will, not perverted by vail) additions. I wifi not here ftmd fo argue whether Herodotus 

But this hiftory of the kings of Ifrael and Jit dab he more juftly reprehended by fome. or defended by 
hatn herein a Angular prerogative above aji that others, for pledging the vain eppetit*, and fecret 
have been written by the molt f ufficien t of merely fpeechof the queen jp bed with her hmband, as die 
human authors: it fettefh down exprefsly the true caufe of thofe great eviJs following *, this I may 
and firft caufes of all that happened j not imputing boldly affirm (Ipy.fog, l foinh, ifl every eftate 
the death of 4 bab to his over-forwardnefs in battle, fom e fofficfenf witpef s) that matters of much conr 
the ruin of his family to tfie fecuriry pj Jeroboam fequence, founded jn all feemfog upon fuhftantial 
in Jezreel, nor foe viffories pf fdazael to the reafons, have ifiued indeed from fucb petty trifles, 
great commotions raifed in ffrafil, by .the coming as no biftorian wpufo fitter think upon, or could 
in of Jehu \ but referring ah unfo foe willnf Gpd, Wfh fearch opt. 

I mean, to his revealed will; from which, that ll'herdbre it was agopdanfwer that Sixtus Qui*- 
his hidden purple? dp pot vary, fofr feory, by mji- t#s thepppe made tp a cerpfoi frjar coming to vifit 
ny great examples, jgiyes mqft nptable propf. True him fo his popedoijn, as havfoglong before, in his 
it is, that foe -concurrence of fecond caufes wifo their meaner eftate, been hi? familiar friend. This poor 
effetfts, is in thefe books nothing largely deferibed j friar being embpldned by fhe pope to ufe his old 
nor perhaps exactly in any of foofe foftor)es that are Uberty of fpeech, adventured fo tell him, that he 
in thefe points molt copious. For it was well no- very tpucb wondred fiow it was poffibk for his ho¬ 
sed by that worthy gentleman b Sir Philip Sidney, that lfoffs, whom he rather took for a ftiredf bonaft man, 
hiftorians do borrow of poets,not only muchpffoeir foan any cunning politician, fo Sftafo. onto the pa- 
ornament, but fome what of their fubffonce. Infor- pacy •, in comparing of which, all. the fobtilty. 


mations are often falfe, record? not always true, and 
notorious adtions commonly infufficiept tp difeover 
the paffions, which did fet them firft qn foot. 
Wherefore they are fain (f fpeak of the beft, and 
in that which was allowed : for to take out of Livy 
every one circumftance of Claudius his journey a- 
gainft Afdrubal in Italy, fitting all to another bufi. 
nefs, or any pradfice of that kind, is neither hifto- 
rical nor poetical) to fearch into the particular hu- 


laid h», oftfie mpft crafty brafos, find work enough: 
4 nd therefore the moj;e \ think upon the art of tte 
conclave, and youy unapfoef? thereto, dve more I 
needs rnuft -wonder. Fope Stxfus, tp latisfy the 
plainTdealing friar, dealt with him again as plainly, 
Ciying, Hadft thpu lived abroad as l have done, 
and ieen by what folly this world js governed, 
thou wouldft wondef at nothing. 

Surely, if this be referred unto foofe exorbitant 


« Jcr, 44. ly, 18. k Sir Philip Sidney, in hi afjfogy for forty. c Hired. 1 . i. 
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engines, by which the eourfc of affairs is moved. 
The pope faid true: for the wifeft of imem are not 
without their vanities, which requiring and -finding 
mutual toleration, work more clofely, and earned: - 
ly, than right reaCon either needs or can. But if 
we lift up our thoughts to that fupreme governor, 
of whofe empire all that is tme, which by the poet 
was faid of Jupiter : 

£>ui ten am inertem , f «/ mere tfmperpt 
: FentofWx fc? urbes, rtgnaque (rijlia, 
r Divofque, mort«kfqne mmf» 

Imperio regit unus a quo. 

Who rules the duller earth, the wind-fwoln 
ftreams. 

The civil cities, and th’infernal realms. 

Who th’hoft of heaven and the mortal band. 

Alone doth govern by his juft command. 

Then (hall we hod the quite contrary. In him 
tVre is ns uncertainty nor change; h? forefeeth all 
things, and all things difppfeth to his own honour 
he neither deceiverh npr can be deceived j but con¬ 
tinuing one and the lame for ever, doth conftaotly 
govern all creatures by that law which he hath pre- 
feribed, and will never alter. The vanities of men 
beguile their vain contrivers, and the profperity of 
the wicked is the way leading to their deftru&ion: 
yea, this broad and headlong paflage to hell, is not 
fo delightful as if feemeth at the firft entrance, but 
hath growing in it, betides the poiibns which in- 
fe£t the foul, many cruel thorns deeply wounding 
the body; all which, if any tew efcape, they have 
only this miferable advantage of others, that their 
defeent was the more fwift and expedite. But the 
fcrviee of God is the path guiding us to perfect hap- 
pinefs, and hath in it a true, thp’ not compleat te- 
jicity, yielding fuch abundance of joy to the con¬ 
ic ience, as doth eatily countervail all afflictions 
whatfoever; tho’ indeed thole brambles that fome- 
times tear the Ikin of fuch aa walk in this blefted 
way, do corpmonly lay hold upon them at fuch 
time as they tit down to take their eafe, and make 
them wifh themfelves at their journiea end, in pre- 
fence of their Lord, whom they faithfully ferve; in 
whofe Prefence is the fulnefs of joy, and at whofe 
right band are pleafures for evermore, Pfal. xvi. u. 

Wherefore it being the end and icope of all hif- 
tory, to teach by example* of times paft, fuch wif- 
doip as may guide our defires and actions, we 
fhould not marvel tho’ the chronicles of the kings 
of Judah and Ifrael, heing written by men infpired 
with the fpirit of God, inftrufit us chiefly in that 
which is moil requifite for us to know, as the 
means to attain .unto true felicity, both hero, and 
hereafter, propounding Aamples which illuftrate 
this infallible rule. The fear of the Lard is the be¬ 
ginning of wifdom. Had the expedition of Xerxes 
(as it was foretold by Daniel) been written by fome 
prophet after the captivity, we may well believe, 
that the counfd of God therein^ and the execution 
of his righteous will, Ihould have occupied either 
tho whole, or the principal room in that narration. 
Yet had not the purpofe of Darius , the defire of 
his wife, and the bulincls at Sardes , with other oc- 
mrrents, been the lefs true, tho’ they might have 
been omitted, as rise lefs material: but thefe things 
it had been lawful for any man to gather out of pro- 
phane luftories, or out of circumftances otherwife 
appearing, wherein he fhould not have done injury 
to the facred writings, as long as he had forborn 
to derogate from the firft caufes, by aferibing to the 
ftcond more than was due. 
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Such, .or little different, is the bufmef. that I have 
now in hand: wherein I cannot believe that any 
man of judgment will rax me as either fabulous -or 
pnefumptuous. For he doth opt feign, that rehear- 
ieth probabilites as bare conjectures; neither -doth 
he deprive the text, that fedketh to illuftrate, and 
make gqod in human realbn, thofe things Which au¬ 
thority alone, without further circumftance, ought to 
have confirmed in every man's belief. And this 
may fuffice in defence of the liberty which I have 
yfcd in conjectures, and may hereafter ufe when oc- 
cafion fhall require, as neither unlawful, nor un- 
be Teeming an hiftorian. 

Sect. VII. 

The confpiracy againft Athalia. 

W HEN Athalia had now fix years and 
longer w’orn die crown of Judah , and had 
found neitlier any foreign enemy, nor domeftical 
adverfary to difturb her pofleflion, fuddenly the pe¬ 
riod of her glory, and reward of her wickednefs 
meeting together, took her away without any warn¬ 
ing, by a violent and fhamefiil death. For the 
growth of the young prince began to be fuch, a* 
permitted him no longer to be concealed \ and it 
had been very unfitting that his education fhould 
be fimple, to make him feem the child of fome 
poor man (as for his fafety it was requifite) when 
his capacity required to have been endued with the 
ftomach and qualities meet for a king. All this Je- 
boiada the prieft confidered, and witlial the great 
increafe of impiety, which taking deep root in the 
court; was likely tofpread itfelfover all the coun¬ 
try, if care were not ufed to weed it up very fpeedi- 
Jy. Wherefore he aflociated unto himfelf five of the 
captains, in wfiofe fidelity he had beft afliirance, 
and having taken an oath of them, and fhewed then; 
the king’s Ion, he made a covenant with them, to ad¬ 
vance hjm to the kingdom. Thefe drew in others 
of the principal men to countenance the aCtion, pro¬ 
curing at the firft only, that they fhould repair to 
Jerufalem , where they were further acquainted with 
the whole matter. There needed not many per- 
fuafions to win them to the bufinefs: the promifeqf 
the Lord unto the houfe of David was enough t<? 
allure them, that the aCtion was both lawful, and 
likely to fuccccd as they defired. 

But in compaffing their intent, fome difficulties 
appeared. For it was not to be hoped, that with 
open force they fhould bring their purpofe to good 
iffue j neither were the captains, and other aflociates 
o fjehoiada, able by clofe working to draw together 
fo many trufty and ferviceable hands as would fuf- 
fice to manage the bufinefs. To help in this cafe, 
the prieft gave order to fuch of the Levites as had 
finifhed their courfes in waiting on the divine fer- 
viqe at the temple, and were now relieved by others 
that fucceeded in their turns, that they fhould not 
depart until they knew his farther plcafure. So by 
admitting the new comers, and not difehargiag the 
old, he had, without any noife, made tip fuch a 
number as would be able to deal with the queen’i 
ordinary guard, and that was enough •, for if the 
tyrannels did not prevail againft them at the firft 
brunt,the favour of the people was like to fhew itfelf 
on their fide who made head againft her. Thefe 
Levites were placed in the inner court of the temple, 
about the per Ion of the king, who as yet was kept 
clofe; the followers of the captains, and other adhe¬ 
rents were beftowed in the outer courts: as for wea¬ 
pons, the temple itfelf had ftore enough , king 
f David. 
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David had left an armoury to the place, which was 
now employ'd to the defence of his ifibe. 

All things being in a rcadinefs, and the day 
come wherein this high defign was to be put in 
execution, Jehoiada deliver’d unto the captains 
armour for them and their adherents, appoin¬ 
ted a guard unto the king’s perfon, produc’d 
him openly, and gave unto him the crown ; ufing 
all ceremonies accuftomed in fuch folemnities, 
with great applaufe of tire people. Of thefe do¬ 
ings the queen was the laft that heard any word v 
which is not fo ftrange as it may feem; for info- 
lent natures, by dealing outragidufly with fuch as 
bring them ill tidings, do commonly lofe the bene¬ 
fit of hearing what is to be feared, whilft yet it 
may be prevented, and have no information of dan¬ 
ger, till their own eyes, amazed with the fud- 
dennefs, behold it in the fhape of inevitable mif- 
chief. 

All Jerusalem was full of the rumour, and en¬ 
tertained it with very good liking. Some carried 
home the news, others ran forth to fee, and the 
common joy was fo great, that without apprehen- 
fion of peril, under die windows of the court, were 
the people running and praiftng the king *. Athalia 
hearing and beholding the extraordinary concourfe, 
and noife, of folks in the ftreets, making towards 
the temple, with much unufual paflion in their looks, 
did prefently conceive, that fomewhat worthy of 
her care was happened; tho’ what it might be Jhe 
did not apprehend. Howfoever it were, fhe meant 
to ufe her own wifdom in looking into the matter, 
and ordering all as the occafion might happen to 
require. It may be, that fhe thought it feme efpe- 
cial folemnify ufcd in the divine fervice,- which 
caufed this much ado t and hereof the unaccuftom- 
ed number of Levites , and of other devout men, 
about the town, might give feme preemption. 

Many things argue that fhe little thought upon 
her own tragedy v altho’ Jofepbus would make it 
feem otherwife.. For we find in the text, b She 
came to the people into the houfe of the Lord (which 
was near to her palace) and that when fhe looked 
and faw the king fland by his pillar, as the man¬ 
ner was, with the princes, or great men of the 
land by him, and the trumpeters proclaiming him, 
fhe rent her cloaths, and cry’d, Treafon, Treafon. 
Hereby it appears, that fhe was quiedy going, with¬ 
out any miftruft or fear, to take her place, which 
when fhe found occupied by another, then fhe be¬ 
gan to afflift herfelf, as one caff away, and cry’d 
out in vain upon the treafon whereby lhe faw that 
/lie mull perifh. But that fhe came with a guard 
of armed men to the temple (as Jofepbus report- 
eth) and that her company being beaten back, fhe . 
entred alone, and commanded the people to kill 
the young tyrant, I find no where in feripture, 
neither do I hold it credible. For had fhe truly 
known how things went, fhe would furely have ga¬ 
thered her friends about her, and ufed thofe forces 
in defence of her crown, by which fhe got it, and 
hitherto had held it. Certainly, if it were granted, 
that fhe, like a new Semiramis , did march in the 
head of her troop, yet it had been mecr madnefs in 
her to enter the place alone, when her affiflants 
were kept out j but if fhe, perceiving that neither 
her authority, nor their own weapons, could pre¬ 
vail to let in her guard, would neverthelefs take 
upon her to command the death of the new king, 
calling a child of feven ye£fs old a confpirator, 
and bidding them to kill him, whom fhe faw to 
lie armed in his defence, may we not think that fhe 
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was mad in the moll extreme degree ? Certain it is, 
that the counfel of God would have taken effefi, in 
her deftrudlion, had fhe ufed the moll likely means 
to difappoint it: yet we need not fo cut her throat, 
with any moral impoffibilities. It is enough to fay, 
diat the godly zeal of Jehoiada found more eafy 
fuccefs, through her indiferetkm, than otherwife. 
could have been expefted j fo that at his appoint¬ 
ment fhe was without more ado carried out of the 
temple and flain •, yea fb, that no blood fave her 
own was fhed in that quarrel; her fmall train, that 
fhe brought along with her, not daring to fland in 
her defence. 

* t . -j. ■ ■. ■. • 

Sect. VIII. 

The death of Athalia, with a comparifort of her and 
Jezabel. »• ! 

M OST like it is, 1 that Atbalia had many 
times, with great indignation, bewailed the 
rafhnefs of her nephew Jehoratn the Ifraehte, who- 
did foolifhly call himfelf into the very throat of dan-i 
ger, gaping upon him, only through his eagpr dc-- 
fire of quickly knowing what the matter meant : 
yet fhe herfelf, by the like bait, was taken in the 
like trap, and having lived fuch a life as Jezabel 
had done, was rewarded with a fuitable death. 
Thefe two queens were in many points much alike, 
each of them was daughter, wife, and mother to 
a king each of them ruled her husband; was an 
idolatrefs, and a murderefs. The only difference 
appearing in their conditions, is, that Jezabel is 
more noted as incontinent of body, Athalia as am¬ 
bitious : fo that each of them furviving her hufband 
about eight years, did fpend the time in fatisfying 
her own affedlions; the one ufing tyranny, as the 
exercife of her haughty mind \ the other painting 
her face, for the ornament of her unchaft body. In 
the manner of their death, little difference there was, 
or in thofe things which may feem in this world to 
pertain unto the dead when they are gone. Each 
of them was taken on the fudden by confpirators, 
and each of them exclaiming upon the treafon, re¬ 
ceived fentence from the mouth of one that had 
lived under her fubjettion ; in execution whereof, 
Jezabel was trampled under the feet of her ene¬ 
mies horfes ; Atbalia flain at her own horfe-gate j 
the death of Athalia having (tho’ not much) the 
more leifure to vex her proud heart ; that of Je¬ 
zabel, the more indignity, and fhame of body. 
Touching their burial, Jezabel was devoured by 
dogs, as the Lord had threatened by the prophet 
Elias i what became of Atbalia we do not find. 
Like enough it is, that fhe was buried, as having 
not perfecuted and flain *the Lord’s prophets, but 
fuflered the priefts to exercife their funftion j yet 
of her burial their is no monument; for fhe was a 
church-robber. The fervice of Baal , erected by 
thefe two queens, was deftroy’d as foon as they 
were gone ; and their chaplains, the priefts of that 
religion, flain. Herein alfo it came to pafs alike, 
as touching them both when they were dead ; the 
kings who flew them, were afterwards afflifted, 
both of them by the dime hand of Hazatl the Sy¬ 
rian i in which point Atbalia had the greater ho¬ 
nour, if the Syrian (who feems to have been her 
good friend) pretended her revenge, as any part of 
his quarrel to Juda. Concerning children, all be¬ 
longing to Jezabel perifh’d in few days after her: 
whether Atbalia left any behind her, it is uncertain; 
fhe had fons living after fhe was queen •, of whom. 
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or of any other, that they were flain with her, we 
do not find. 

This is a matter not unworthy confideration, in 
regard of much that may depend upon it. For if 
the children of Atbalia had been in Jerufalem , 
when their mother fell, their death would furely 
have follow’d hers as nearly, and been regiftred, 
as well as the death of Matt an the prieft of Baal. 
That law by which a God forbad that the children 
Jhould die for the fathers , could not have faVed thefe 
ungracious imps, whom the claufe following would 
have cut off, which commands, that every man 
fhall die for his own fin. Seeing therefore that 
they had been profeflors and advancers of that vile 
and idolatrous worihip of Baal, yea, had robb’d 
the temple of the Lord, and inrich’d the houfe 
of Baal with the fpoil of it; likely it is, that they 
Ihould not have efcap’d with life, if Jehoiada the 
prieft could have gotten them into his hands. As 
there was lawful caufe enough requiring their death, 
fb the fecurity of the king and his friends, that 
is, of all the land, crav’d as much, and that very ear- 
neftly. For thefe had been efteem’d as heirs of their 
mother’s crown, and being reckon’d as her aflift- 
ants in that particular bufinefs of robbing the tem¬ 
ple, may be thought to have carried a great fway 
in other matters, as princes and fellows with their 
mother in the kingdom. Therefore it is evident, 
that either they were now dead, or (perhaps follow¬ 
ing Hazael in the wars againft Jehu) abfent from 
Jerufalem ; whereby Jehoiada might with the more 
confident, adventure to take arms againft their 
mother, that was defolate. 


CHAP. XXII. 

Of Joas and Amalia., with their contempo¬ 
raries i where Jomewhat of the building 
of Carthage. 

Sect. 1. 

Of Joas doings wbilft Jehoiada the prieft lived. 
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with all other utenfils. The facrifices likewife were 
offer’d, as under godly kings they had been, and 
the fervicc of Goa was magnificently celebrated. 

S E C T. II. 

The death of Jehoiada, and apoftacy of Joas. 

B U T this endured no longer than the life of Je¬ 
hoiada the prieft: who having lived an hundred 
and thirty years, died before his country could have 
fpared him. He was buried among die kings of 
Juda, as he well deferv’d, having preferved the 
race of them, and reftor’d the true religion, which 
the late princes of that houfe, by attempting to era¬ 
dicate, fail’d but a little of rooting up themfelves, 
and all their iffue. Yet this honourable funeral 
feems to have been given to him, at the motion of 
the people *, it being faid, They buried him in the 
city of David. As for the king himfelf, who did owe 
to him no left than his crown and life, he is not like¬ 
ly to have been author of it, feeing that he was as 
eafily comforted after his death, as if he had there¬ 
by been dilcharg’d of fome heavy debt. 

For after the death of Jehoiada , when the princes 
of Juda began to flatter their king, he foon for¬ 
got, not only the benefits received by this worthy 
man his old counfellor, but alfo die good precepts 
which he had received from him, yea, and God 
himfelf, the author of all goodnefs. Thefe princes 
drew him to the worfhip of idols, wherewith Jr bo- 
ram and Atbalia had fo infeded the country, in 15 
or. 16 years ; that 30 years, or thereabouts, of the 
reign of Joas , wherein the true religion was exer- 
cifed, were not able to clear it from that mifehief. 
The king himfelf, when once he was entred into 
thefe courfes, ran on headlong, as one that thought 
it a token of his liberty, to defpife the fervice of 
God ; and a manifeft proof of his being now king 
indeed, that he regarded no longer the four admo¬ 
nitions of devout priefts. Hereby it appears, that 
his former zeal was only counterfeited, wherein like 
an ador upon the ftage, he had ftriven to exprefs 
much more lively affedion, than they could mew, 
that were indeed religious. 


B Y the death of Atbalia, the whole country of 
Juda was filled with great joy and quietnefe j 
wherein Joas a child of feven years old or 
thereabout, began his reign, which continu’d al- 
moft forty years. During his minority, he liv’d 
under the protedion of that honourable man Jehoia¬ 
da the prieft, who did as faithfully govern the king¬ 
dom, as he had before carefully preferv*d the king’s 
life, and reftor’d him unto the throne of his ancef- 
tors. When he came to man’s eftate, he took by ap¬ 
pointment of Jehoiada two wives, and begat fons 
and daughters, repairing the family of David which 
was almoft worn out. The firft ad that he took in 
hand, when he began to rule without a protedor, 
was the reparation of the temple. It was a needful 
piece of work, in regard of the decay wherein that 
holy place was fallen, thro’ die wickedneft of un¬ 
godly tyrants^ andrequifite it was that he fhould up¬ 
hold the temple, whom the temple had upheld. 
This bufinefs he follow’d with fo eameft a zeal, that 
not only the Levites were more flack than he, but 
even Jehoiada was fain to be quicken’d by his admo¬ 
nition. Money was gather’d for the charges of the 
work, partly out of the tax impos’d by *Mofes, 
partly out of the liberality of the people: who gave 
10 freely, that the temple, befides all reparations, 
was enrich’d with veffels of gold and filver, and 


Sect. IIL 

The caufes and time of the Syrians invading Juda in 
the days of Joas. 

B UT God, from whom he was broken loofe, 
gave him over into the hands of men, that 
would not eafily be fhaken off. Hazael, king of 
Aram , having taken Gath , a town of the Philifttnes, 
addrefe’d himfelf towards Jerufalem , whither the 
little diftance of way, and great hope of a rich boo¬ 
ty, did invite him. He had an army hearten’d by 
many victories, to hope for more j and for ground 
of the war (if his ambition car’d for pretences) it 
was enough, that the kings of Juda had aflifted 
the IJraelttes , in their enterprifes upon Aram, at Rn- 
motb Gilead. Yet I. think he did not want fome 
further inftigation. For if the kingdom of Juda 
had molefted the Aramites , in the time of his pre- 
deceflor, this was throughly recompenfed, by for¬ 
bearing to fuccour Ifrael , and leaving the ten tribes 
in their extream mifery, to the fury of Hazael him¬ 
felf. Neither is it likely, that Hazael Ihould have 
gone about to awake a fleeping dog, and ftir up a- 
gainft himfelf a powerful enemy, before he had 
allured the conquaft of Ifrael, that lay between Je¬ 
rufalem and his own kingdom, if fome opportunity 
had not promifed fuch cafy and good fuccefr, as 
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might rather advance, than, any way difturb, his 
future proceedings againft the ten tribes. Wherefore 
I hold it probable, that the fons of Athalia, men¬ 
tion’d belore, were with him in this aClion, promi- 
fing (as men expell’d their countries ufually do) to 
draw many partakers of rheir own to his fide ; and 
not to remain, as Joas did, a neutral in the war be¬ 
tween him and lfrael , but to join all their forces 
with his, as they had caufe, for the rooring out of 
Jehu’s pofterity, who, like a bloody traitor, had 
utterly deftroy’d all the kindred of the queen’s, their 
mother, even the whole houfe of Ahab, to which 
he was a fubjett. It this were fo, Hazael had the 
more apparent reafon to invade the kingdom of Ju- 
da. Howfoever it were, we find it plainly, that 
Joas was afraid of him, and therefore ■* took all the 
hallowed things , and all the gold that was found in 
the treafures of the houfe of the Lord , or in his own 
houfe, with which prefent he redeemed his peace : 
the Syrian (queftionlcfs) thinking it a better bargain, 
to get fo much readily paid into his hand for nothing, 
than to hazard the aflurance of this, for the poflibi- 
lity of not much more. So Hazael departed with 
a rich booty of unhappy treafure, which, belong¬ 
ing to the living God, remain’d a fmall while in 
the poflefCon of the mighty, yet corruptible man, 
but fent him quickly to the grave. For in the 37th 
year of Joas, which was the 15th of Jehoahaz , he 
made this purclufc; but in the fame, or the very next 
year, he died, leaving all that he had unto his fon 
Benbadad , with whom thefe treafures profper’d 
none otherwife, than ill-gotten goods are wont. 

This enterprife of Hazael is, by fome, confound¬ 
ed with that war of the /framites upon Juda, men¬ 
tion’d in the 2d book of Chronicles. But the reafons 
alledg’d by them that hold the contrary opinion, 
do forcibly prove, that it was not all one war. For 
the former was compounded without bloodfhed or 
fight; in the latter, Joas tried the fortune of a bat¬ 
tel, wherein being put to the worll, he loft all his 
princes, and hardly efcap’d with life: in the one, 
J-Iazael himfelf was prefent; in the other, he was 
not named: but contrariwife, the king of Aram then 
reigning (who may feem to have then been the fon 
of Hazael) is faid to have been at Damafcus. The 
firft army came to conquer, and was fo great that 
it terrified the king of Juda •, the fecond was a b fmall 
company of men , which did animate Joas (in vain, 
for Gcxl was againft him) to deal with them, as 
having a very great army. 

Now concerning the time of this former invafion, 
I cannot perceive that God forfook him, till he 
had firft forfaken God. There are indeed fome, 
very learned, who think that this expedition of 
Hazael was in the time of Jehoiada the prieft, be- 
caufe that ftory is joined unto the reftauration of 
the temple. This had been probable, if the death 
of Jehoiada had been afterwards mention’d in that 
place of the 2d book of Kings , or if the apoftacy of 
Joas , or any other matter implying fo much, had 
follow’d in the relation. For it is not indeed to be 
doubted, that the Lord of all may difpofe of all 
things, according to his own will and pleafure nei¬ 
ther was he more unjuft in the afflictions of Job that 
righteous man, or the death of Joftas that godly 
king, than in the plagues which he laid upon Pha¬ 
raoh , or his judgments upon the houfe of Ahab. 
But it appears plainly, that the rich furniture of the 
temple, and the magnificent fervicc of God there¬ 
withal, which are join’d together, were ufed e in the 
houfe of the Lord continually , all the days of Jehoi¬ 
ada > ioon alter whofe death, if not immediately 
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upon it, that is (as fome very learnedly col left) in 
the 36th or 37th year of this Joas'% reign, the king 
falling away from the God of his father, became a 
foul idolater. 

And indeed we commonly obferve, that the crcf- 
fes which it hath pleafed God fometimes to lay up¬ 
on his fervants, without any caufe notorious in the 
eyes of men, have always tended unto the bettering 
of their good. In which refpcCl, even the fufter- 
ing of theblefled martyrs (“ the death of the faints be¬ 
ing precious in the fight of the Lord) are to their 
great advantage. But with evil and rebellious men, 
God keepeth a more even, and more ftriCt account; 
permitting ufually their faults to get the ftart of 
their punilhment, and cither delaying his vengeance 
(as with the Amorites ) till their wickednefs be full: 
or not working their amendment by his correction, 
but fuffering them to run on in their wicked cour- 
fes, to their greater mifery. So hath he dealt with 
many ; and fo it appears that he dealt with Joas. 
For this unhappy man did not only continue an ob- 
ftinate idolater, but grew fo forgetful of God and all 
goodnefs, as if he had ftriven to exceed the wick¬ 
ednefs of all that went before him, and to leave 
fuch a villainous pattern unto others, as few or 
none of the moft barbarous tyrants lhould indure 
to imitate. 

Sect. IV. 

How Zacharia was murdered by Joas. 

S Undry prophets having labour’d in vain to re¬ 
claim the people from their fuperftition, Za- 
charia , the fon of Jehoiada the prieft, was ftirred 
up at length by the fpirit of God to admonifh them 
of their wickednefs, and made them underftand the 
punilhment due unto it, whereof they flood in dan¬ 
ger. This Zacharia was a man fo honourable, 
and fon to a man fo exceeding beloved in his life 
time, and reverenced, that if Joas had reputed 
him (as Ahab did Elias) his open enemy, yet ought 
he in common honefty to have cloaked his ill af¬ 
fection, and have ufed at Jeaft fome part of the re- 
fpeCt that was due to fuch a perfon: on the other fide, 
the fingular atfe&ion which he and his father had 
borne unto the king, and the unrecountable benefits 
which they had done unto him, from his firft in¬ 
fancy, were fuch, as lhould have plac’d Zacharia 
in the moft hearty and allured love of Joas , yea, tho* 
he had been otherwife a man of very fmall mark, and 
not very good condition. The truth is, that the 
mefTage of a prophet fent from God, lhould be heard 
with reverence, how fimple foever he appears that 
brings it. But this king Joas having already fcom- 
ed the admonitions and proteftations of fuch prophets 
as firft were fent, did now deal with Zacharia, like 
as the wicked husb;tndman in that parable of our 
Saviour dealt with the heir of the vineyard ; who 
faid, 'This is the heir , come let us kill him , that the in¬ 
heritance may be ours. By killing Zacharia he thought 
to become an abfolute commander, fuppofing 
belike that he was no free prince, as long as any 
one durft tell him the plain trudi, how great foe¬ 
ver that man’s deferving were, that did fo, yea, 
though God’s commandment requir’d it. So they 
confpired againft this holy prophet, and Hon’d 
him to death at the king’s appointment j but 
whether by any form of open law, as was praCti- 
fed upon Naboth ; or whether furpriftng him by 
any clofe treachery, I do neither read nor con¬ 
jecture. The dignity of his perfon, confidercd 
together with their treacherous confpiracy, makes 
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it probable, that they durft not call him into pub- 
lick judgment; though the manner of his death, 
being fuch as was commonly, and by order of law, 
inflicted upon malefactors, may argue the contrary. 
Moft likely it is, that the king’s commandment, 
by which he fullered, took place in Head of law : 
which exercife of mere power (as hath been already 
noted) was nothing ftrange among the kings of Jit da. 

Sect. V. 

How J<?as was Jbamefully beaten by the Aramites, 
and of his death . 

T HIS odious murder, committed by an un¬ 
thankful fnake upon the man in whole bolbm 
he had been foftered, as of itfelf alone it fufficed to 
make the wretched tyrant hateful to men of his 
own time, and his memory detefted in all ages •, fo 
had ic the wcll-defervcd curie of the bleficd mar¬ 
tyr, to accompany it unto the throne of God, and 
to call for vengeance from thence, which fell down 
fwiftly and heavily upon the head of that ungrate¬ 
ful monfter. It was the laft year of his reign ; the 
end of his time coming then upon him, when he 
thought himfelf beginning to live how he lifted, 
without controulment. When drat year was ex¬ 
pired, the Aramites came into the country, rather 
as may feem to get pillage, than to perform any 
great adion ; for they * came with a Jmall company 
of men •, but God had intended to do more by them 
than they diemfelves did hope for. 

That Joas naturally was a coward, his bloody 
malice againft his beft friend is, in my judgment, 
proof fufficient: though otherwile his bafe com- 
pofition with Hazael, when he might have levied 
(as his fon after him did mufter) three hundred 
thoufand chofen men for the war, doth well enough 
Ihew his temper. Yet now he would needs be va¬ 
liant, and make his people know, how ftout of 
difpofition their king was, when he might have his 
own will. But his timorous heart was not well 
cloaked. For to encounter with a few bands of 
rovers, he took a very great army ; fo that wile 
men might well perceive, diat he knew what he 
did, making fhew as if he would fight for his coun¬ 
try, and expofe his perfon to danger of war, when 
as indeed all was meer oftentation, and no peril to 
be feared v he going forth fb ftrongly appointed, 
againft fb weak enemies. Thus might wife men 
think, and laugh at him in fecret, confidering what 
ado he made about that, , which in all apparent rea- 
fon was (as they fay) a thing of nothing. But 
God, before whom the wifdom of this world is 
foolifhnefs, did laugh, not only at this vain-glo¬ 
rious king, but at them that thought their king fe- 
cure, by reaion of the multitude that he drew along 
■with him. 

When the Aramites and king Joas met, whedier 
it were by fome folly of the leaders, or by fome 
amazement happening among the foldiers, or by 
whatfbever means it pleafed God to work, fo it 
was, that that great army of Juda received a nota¬ 
ble overthrow, and all the princes were 1 deftroyed: 
the princes of Juda, at whefe perfuafion the king 
had become a rebel to the King of kings. As for 
Joas himfelf (as Abulenfts and others expound the 
ftory) he was fbrely beaten and hurt by them, being 
(as they think) taken and lhamefully tormented, 
to wring out of him an exceflive ranfom. 

And furely all circumftances do greatly ftfengthen 
this conje&ure. For the text (in the old tranflati- 
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on) faith, they exercifcd upon Joas ignominious 
judgments; and that departing from him, they dif- 
milfed him in great languor. All which argues, 
that they had him in their hands, and handled 
him ill-favouredJy. Now at that time, Joas the 
fon of Jehoabaz reigned over Jfrael, and Benbadad 
the fon of Hazael over the Syrians in Damafctis i 
the one a valiant undertaking prince, railed up by 
God to reftore the ftate of his mifcrable country ; 
the other inferior every way to his father, of whofe 
purchafes he loft a great part, for want of skill to 
keep it. The difference in condition found between 
thefe two princes, promiftng nootherevent than fuch 
as after followed, might have given to the king of 
Juda good caufe to be bold, and pluck up his fpi- 
rits, which Hazael had beaten down, if God had 
not been againft him. But his fearful heart being 
likely to quake upon any apprehenfion of danger, 
was able to put the Syrian king in hope, that by 
terrifying him with fome fhew of war at his doors, 
it were eafy to make him crave any tolerable condi¬ 
tions of peace. The unexpected good fuccefs here¬ 
of, already related, and the (perhaps as unexpect¬ 
ed) ill fuccefs, which the Aramites found in their 
following wars againft the king of Ifrae /, fheweth 
plainly the weaknei's of all earthly might refilling 
the power of the Almighty. For by his ordinance, 
both the kingdom of Juda* after more than forty 
years time of gathering ftrength, was unable to 
drive ouc a fmall company of enemies j and the 
kingdom of Ifracl, having fo been trodden down 
by Hazael , that only fifty horfernen, ten chariots, 
and ten thoufand footmen were left, prevailed againft 
his fon, and recovered all from the victorious Ara¬ 
mites. But examples hereof are every-where found, 
and therefore I will not infill upon this ; though 
indeed we Ihould not, if we be God’s children, 
think it more tedious to hear long and frequent 
reports of our heavenly Fadier’s honour, than of 
the noble aCts performed by our fore-fathers upon 
earth. 

When the Aramites had what they lifted, and faw 
that they were not able, being lb few, to take any 
polfefiion of the country, they departed out of Ju¬ 
da loaden with fpoil, which they fent to Dama/cuty 
themfelves belike falling upon the ten tribes, where 
it is to be thought that they fped not halt fo well. 
The king of Juda being in ill cafe, was killed on 
his bed when he came home, by the fens of an Am- 
monitefsy and of a Moabitefs , whom fome (becaufe 
only their mothers names, being ftrangers, are ex- 
preffed) dunk to have been bondmen. Whether it 
were contempt of his fortune, or fear, left (as ty¬ 
rants ufe) he Ihould revenge his difafter upon them, 
imputing it to their fault, or whatfoever elfe it 
were that animated them to murder their king ; the 
feripture tells us plainly, that b for the blood of the 
children of Jeboiada this befell him. And the fame 
appears to have been ufed as the pretence of their 
confpiracy, in excufe of the faCl when it was done. 
For Amazia, the fon and fuccefior of Joas, durft 
not punilh them, till his kingdom was eftabJilhed ■, 
but contrariwife, his body was judged unworthy of 
burial in the fepulchres of the kings *, whereby it 
appears, that the death of Zacbaria caufed the trea - 
fon, wrought againft the king, to find more appro¬ 
bation than was requifite among the people, though 
afterwards it was recompenfed by his fon, upon die 
traytors, with wcll-deferved death. 
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Sect. VI. 

Cf the princes Jiving in the time of Joas: Of the time 
when Carthage was built \ and of Dido. 

r-p HERE lived with Joas, Mezades and Di- 
I ognetus in Athens •, Eudemus and Ariftomedes 
in Corinth: about which time Agrippa Sylvius , and 
after him Sylvius Alladius, were kings of the Albans 
in Italy. Ocrazapes, commonly called Anacynda- 
rhxes, the thirty-feventh king fucceeding unto O- 
phratanes y began his reign over the Affyrians y 
about the eighteenth year of Joas y which lafted 
forty-two years. In the fixteenth of Joas, Cephre- 
nes, the fourth from Sefac y fucceeded unto Cheops 
iti the kingdom of Egypt y and held it fifty years. 

In this time of Joas was likewife the reign of 
Pygmalion in Tyre, and the foundation of Carthage 
by Dido the building of which city is, by divers 
authors, placed in divers ages, fome reporting it to 
be feventy years younger than Rome y others above 
four hundred years elder, few or none of them giv. 
ing any reafon of their aflertions, but leaving us 
uncertain whom to follow: 'Jofephus, who had 
read the annals of Tyre, counting one hundred forty 
and three years and eight months from the building 
of Solomon' s temple, in the twelfth year of Hyram 
king of Tyre, to the founding of Carthage by Dido, 
in the feventh of Pygmalion. The particulars of 
this account (which is not rare in Jofephus ) are ve¬ 
ry perplexed, and ferve not very well to make clear 
the total fum. But whether it were fo that Jofephus 
did omit, or elfe that he did mif-write fome num¬ 
ber of the years, which he reckoneth in fra&ions, 
as they were divided among the kings of 'Tyre, from 
Hyram to Pygmalion ; we may well enough believe, 
that the Tyrian writers, out of whole books he gives 
us the whole fum, had good means to know the 
truth, and could rightly reckon the difference of 
time, between two works no longer following one 
the other, than the memory of three or four gene¬ 
rations might cafily reach. This hundred forty and 
four years current, after the building of Solomon's 
temple, being the eleventh year of Joas , was a 
hundred forty and three years before the birth of 
Rome, and after the deftruftion of Troy two hun¬ 
dred eighty and nine: a time fo long after the death 
of Aineas, that we rnight truly conclude all to be 
fabulous which Virgil hath written of Dido, as Au- 
funius noteth, who doth honour her ftatue with this 
"epigram. 

h Illa ego fum Dido vultu quam confpicis bofpes , 
Afimulata modis pulcbraque mirificis. 

Talis eram, fed non Maro quam mihi finxit , erat 
mens , 

Vita nec incejlis lata cupidinibus. 

(,Namque nec Aineas vidit me Troius unquam , 

Nec Libyam advenit, claffibus Iliads: 

Sed futias fugiens, atque arma procacis Iarba, 
Servavi, fnleor, morte pudicitiam > 

Peel ore transfixo, caflos quod pertulit enfes :) 

Non furor , aut lafo crudus amore dolor. 

Sic cecidiffe juvat: vixi fine vulnert fama. 

Vita virum, pofitis mcenibus oppetii. 

Invida cur in me fimulafi Mufa Maronem , 
Fingeret ut noflra damna pudicitia ? 

Vos magis hi for ids, led ores, credite dc me, 
Quam qni furta deum concubitufque canunt. 

Faljidid vales, temerant qui carmine verum, 
Ilumanifque deos affmulant vitiis. 

• Jofcph. cont. App. lib. 


Which in effeft is this: 

I am that Dido which thou here do’ft fee, 
Cunnningly framed in beauteous imag’ry. 

Like this I was, but had not fuch a foul. 

As Maro feign’d, inceftuous and foul. 

Aineas never with his Trojan hoft 
Beheld my face, or landed on this coaft: 

But flying proud Iarba.' s villany. 

Not mov’d by furious love or jealoufy, 

I did with weapon chaft, to fave my fame. 

Make way for death untimely, e’re it came. 

This was my end; but firft I built a town. 
Reveng’d my husband’s death, liv’d with renown. 
Why did’ft thou ftir up Virgil, envious Mufe, 
Falfely my name and honour to abufe ? 

Readers, believe hiftorians; hot thofe 
Which to the world Jove's thefts and vice ex* 
Poets are liars, and for verfes fake (pole. 

Will make the gods of human crimes partake. 

From the time of Dido unto the firft Punic war, 
that Carthage grew and flourilhed in wealth ana 
conquefts, we find in many hiftories: but in parti* 
cular we find little of the Carthaginian affairs be¬ 
fore that war, excepting thofe few things that are 
recorded of their attempts upon the ifle of Sicily^ 
We will therefore defer the relation of matters con¬ 
cerning that mighty city, until fuch time as they 
fhall encounter with the eftate of Rome, by which 
it was finally deftroyed ; and profecute in the mean 
while the hiftory that is now in hand. 

Sect. VII. 

The beginning of Amazia’r reign. Of Joas king of 
Ilrael, and Elilha the prophet. 

A MAZIA, the fon of Joas, being twenty- 
five years old when his father died, took pof- 
feflion of the kingdom of Juda, wherein he labour’d 
fo to demean himfelf, as his new beginning reign 
might be leaf! offenfive. The law of Mofes he pro* 
felled to obferve •, which howfoever it had been fe- 
cretly defpifed fince the time of Jehoram , by many 
great perfons of the land, yet had it, by provifion 
of good princes, yea and of bad ones (in their beft 
times) imitating the good, but efpecially by the 
care of holy priefts, taken fuch deep root in the 
people s hearts, that no king might hope to be ve¬ 
ry plaufible, who did not conform himfelf unto it. 
And at that prefent time, the flaughter, which the 
Aramites had made of all the princes, who had 
withdrawn the late king from the fervice of God, 
being feconded by the death of the king himfelf 
even whilft that execrable murder, committed by 
the king upon Zecharia, was yet frefh in memory, 
did ferve as a notable example of God’s juftice a- 
gainft idolaters, both to animate the better fort of the 
people in holding the religion of their fathers, and 
to difeourage Amazia from following the way which 
led to fuch an evil end. He therefore, having learn’d 
of his father the art of diflimulation, did not only 
forbear to punifh the traytors that had flain king 
Joas, but gave way to the rime, and fuffered the dead 
body to be interred, as that of Jehoram formerly 
had been, in the city of David, yet not among the 
fepulchres of the kings of Juda. Neverthelefs af¬ 
ter this, when (belike) the noife of the people hav¬ 
ing wearied itfelf into filence, it was found that 
the confpirators (howfoever their deed done was 
applauded as the handy work of GOD) had 
neither any mighty partakers in their feft, nor 
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ftrong maintained of their perfons, but refted fe4 
cure, as having done well, feeing it was not ill ta¬ 
ken i the king, who perceived his government well 
elbtblifhed, called them into queftion, at fuch a 
time, as die heat of mens, aft'ettions, being well al¬ 
layed, it was eafy to diftinguilh between their trea¬ 
sons and God’s judgments, which, by their treafons, 
had taken plaufible eft'edt. So they were put to 
death without any tumult, and their children (as 
die law did require) were fufiefed to live » which 
could not but give contentment to the people, fee¬ 
ing that their king did the office of a juft prince, 
rather than of a revenging fon. This being done, 
and his own life better fecured, by fuch exem¬ 
plary juftice, againft the like attempts •, Amazia 
carried himfclf outwardly as a prince well afiedted 
to religion, and fo continued in reft, about twelve 
or thirteen years. 

As Amazia gathered ftrength in Judah by the 
commodity of a long peace, fo Joas the Ifraelite, 
grew as fall in power, by following the war hotly 
againft the Aramites. He was a valiant and 
fortunate prince, yet an idolater, as his prede- 
cefiors had been, worfhipping the calves of Jero¬ 
boam. For this fin had God fo plagued the houfe 
of Jehu, that the ten tribes wanted little of being 
utterly confumed, by Hazael and Benbadad , in the 
time of Jehu and his fon Jehoabaz. But as God’s 
benefits to Jehu fufficed not to withdraw him from 
this politick idolatry ■, fo were the miferies, re¬ 
warding that impiety, unable to reclaim Jehoabaz 
from the fame impious courfe : yet the mercy, of 
God beholding the trouble of Ifrael , condefcended 
unto the prayers of this ungodly prince, even then 
when he and his miferable lubjedls were obftinate 
in following their own abominable ways. There¬ 
fore in temporal matters, the ten tribes recovered 
apace, but the favour of God, which had been in¬ 
finitely more worth, I do not find, nor believe that 
they fought ; that they had it not, I find in the 
words of the prophet, faying plainly to Amazia, 

* The Lord is not with Ifrael-, neither -with all the 
houfe of Ephraim. 

Whether it were fo, that the great prophet Eli- 
Jba , who lived in thole times, did foretell die pro¬ 
sperity of the Ifraelites under the reign of Joas ; 
or whether Jehoabaz-, wearied and broken with long 
adverfity, thought it the wifeft way to difeharge 
himfclf in part of the heavy cares attending thofe 
unhappy Syrian wars, by laying the burden upon 
his hopeiul fon j we find, b 7 ‘bat in the thirty-feventb 
year of Joas, king of Judah, Joas the fon of Jeho¬ 
abaz began to reign over Ifrael in Samaria, which 
was in the fifteenth year of his father’s reign, and 
fome two or three years before his death. 

It appears that this young prince, even from'the 
beginning of his rule, did 1b well husband that 
poor ftock which he received from his father, of 
ten chariots, fifty horfemen, and ten thoufand foot, 
that he might feem likely to prove a thriver. A- 
mong other circumftances, the words which he fpake 
to Elijha the prophet, argue no Ids. For Joas vi- 
fiting the prophet, who lay fick, fpake unto him 
thus c O my father, my father, the chariots of If 
rael , and the horfemen of the fame i by which man¬ 
ner of fpeech he did acknowledge, that the prayers 
of this holy man had ftood his kingdom in more 
ftead, than all the horfes and chariots could do. 

This prophet, who fucceeded unto Elias, about 
the firft year of Jeboram the fon of Ahab king of 
Ifrael, died (as fome have probably colle&cd) about 
the third or fourth year of this Joas, the nephew 
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6f Jehtt. To fliew how the fpirit of Elias was 
doubled, or did reft upon him •, it exceedeth my fa¬ 
culty. This is recorded of him; that He did not on¬ 
ly raife a dead child unto life, as Elias had done; 
but when he himfclf was dead, it pleafed God that 
his dead bones fhould reftore life unto a carcafe, 
which touched them in the grave. In fine; he be¬ 
llowed, as a legacy, three victories upon king Joas, 
who thereby did fet Ifrael in a fair way of reco¬ 
veting all that the Aramites had ufurped, and 
weakening the kings of Damafcus in fuch fort, that 
they were never alter terrible to Samaria. 

Sect. VIII. 

Of Amazia’/ -war againft Edom 3 his apoflatyi 
and overthrow by Joas; 

rp H E happy fuccefs which Joas had found in 
X his war againft the Aramites, was fuch as 
might kindle in Amazia a defire of undertaking 
fome expedition, wherein himfelf might purchale 
the like honour. His kingdom could tumifh three 
hundred thoufand ferviceable men for the wars; 
and his treafure was fufficient for the payment of 
thefe and the hire of many more. Caufe of war 
he had very juft againft the Edomites , who having 
rebelled in the time of his grandfather Jehoram, had 
about fifty years been unreclaimed; partly by reafon 
of the troubles happening in Judab, partly thro’ 
the floth and timoroqfnefs of his father Joas. Yet; 
forafmuch as tire men of Judab had in many years 
been without all exercifc of war (excepting that un¬ 
happy fight wherein they were beaten by a few 
bands of the Aramites) he held it a point of wif- 
dom to encreafe his forces, with foldiers waged 
out of Ifrael, whence he hired for an hundred ta¬ 
lents of filver, d an hundred thoufand valiant men, 
as the feripture telleth us, tho’ c Jofephus diminilhes 
the number, faying, that they were but twenty 
thoufand. 

This great army, which with fo much coft Ama¬ 
zia had hired out of Ifrael, he was fain to difmifs, 
before he had employed it, being threatned by a 
prophet with ill fuccefs, if he ftrengthned himfelf 
with the help of thole men, whom God (tho’ in 
mercy he gave them victory againft the cruel Ara* 
mites ) did not love, becaufe they were idolaters. 
The Ifraelites therefore departed in great anger, ta¬ 
king in ill part this difmiflion, as an high dilgrace j 
which to revenge, they fell upon a piece of Judah 
in their return, and fhewed their malice in the (laugh¬ 
ter of three thoufand men, and fome fpoil, which 
they carried away. But Amazia with his own forces, 
"knowing that God would be afliftant to their journey* 
entered courageoufly into the Edomites country j o- 
ver whom obtaining victory, he (lew ten thoufand, 
and took other ten thoufand prifoners, all which he 
threw from an high rock ■, holding them, it feems, 
rather as traitors, than as juft enemies. This vic¬ 
tory did not feem to reduce Edom under the fub- 
jedbon of the crown of Judah , which might be the 
caufe of that feverity, which was ufed to the pri¬ 
foners *, the Edomites that had efcaped, refilling to 
buy the lives of their friends and kinfmen at fo dear 
a rate, as the lofs of their own liberty. Some town9 
in mount Seir, Amazia took, as appears by his 
carrying away the idols thence ", but it is like they 
were the places moft indefenfible, in that he left no 
garrifons there, whereby he might another year 
the better have purfued the conqueft of die whole 
country. Howfoever it were, he got both honour 
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by the journey, and gains enough, had he not loft by which the fpirit of man advalrceth it felf with 
himfelf. confidence of acceptation, unto the love of God. 

Among other fpoils of the Edomites , were car- In which fenfe it is a brave fpeech that Evandet in 
ried away their gods, which being vanquilhed and Virgil ufeth to AZneas, none out & Chriftian being 
taken prifoners, did deferve well to be led in tri- capable of the admonition, 
umph. But they contrariwife, I know not by what « ' 

ftrange witchcraft, fo befotted this unworthy king Aude hofpes contemnere opes , te quoque dignum 
Amazia , * That he fet them up to be bis gods , and Finge Deo. 
i worshipped them, and burnt incenfe unto them. 

When he was rebuked for this by a prophet fent With this philofophy Amaziah (as appears by 
from God, he gave a churlifh and threatning an* his carriage) troubled not his head: he had fhewed 
fwer j asking the prophet, Who made him a coun- himfelf a better man of war than any king of Juda % 
lellor, and bidding him hold his peace lor fear of fmce the time of JehoJhaphat , and could be well 
the worft. If either the coftly fluff whereof thefe contented, that his people ihould think him little 
idols were made, or the curious work man fh ip and inferior to David: of which honour he faw no 
beauty with which they were adorned by artificers, reafon why the prophets fhould rob him, who had 
had ravifhed the king’s fancy, methinks he fhould made him lofe an hundred talents, and done him 
have rather turned them to matter of profit, or kept no pleafure, he having prevailed by plain force and 
them as houfhold ornaments and things of pleafure, good conduit, without any miracle at all. That 
than thereby have fuffered himfelf to be blinded he was diftempered with fuch vain thoughts as 
with fuch unreal’onable devotion towards them. If thefe (befides the witnefs of his impiety following) 
the fuperftitious account wherein the Edomites had c Jofephus doth teftify, faying, That he defpifed 
held them, were able to work much upon his ima- God, and that being puff’d up with his good fuccefs, 
gination v much more fhould the bad fervice which of which neverthelels he would not acknowledge 
they had done to their old clients, have moved him God to be the author, he commanded Joas king of 
thereupon to laugh, both ac the Edomites and them. Ifrael to become his fubjeCt, and to let the ten 
W r hcrefore it feems to me, diat the fame affeCtions tribes acknowledge him their foveraign, as they 
carried him from God unto the fervice of idols, had done his anceftors king David and king Solo- 
which afterwards moved him to talk fo roughly to mon. Some think that his quarrel to Joas was 
the prophet reprehending him. He had already rather grounded upon the injury done to him by the 
obeyed the warning of God by a prophet, and fent Ifraelites , whom he difmifled in the journey againft 
fuch,auxiliary forces as he had gathered out of If- mount Seir. And likely it is, that the fenfe of a 
racl ; which done, it is faid, that he b was encou- late wrong had more power to ftir him up, than 
raged, and led forth bis people, thinking belike, the remembrance of an old title forgotten long fince, 
that God would now rather aiTilt him by miracle, and by himfelf neglected thirteen or fourteen years, 
than let him fail of obtaining all his heart’s defire. Nevcrthclefs it might fo be, that when he was thus 
But with better reafon he fhould have limited his provoked, he thought it not enough to requite new 
defires by the will of God, whofe pleafure it was, wrongs, but would alfo call old matters intoquef- 
that Efua , having broken the yoke of Jacob from tion j that fo the kings of Ifrael might, at the leaf!, 
his neck, accordingly as Ifiac had foretold, fhould learn to keep their fubjeCts from offending Judah , 
no more become his fervant. If therefore Amazia for fear of endangering their own crowns. Had 
did hope to re-conquer all the country of Edom , he Amazia defiredonly recompence for the injury done 
failed of his expectation ; yet fo, that he brought to him, it is not improbable that he fhould have had 
home both profit and honour, which might have fome reafonablc anlwer from Joas, who was not 
well contented him. defirous to fight with them. But the anfwer which 

But there is a foolifh and a wretched pride, Joas returned, likening himfelf to a cedar, and 
wherewith men being tranfported, can ill endure to Amazia in rcfpeCt of him no better than a thiftle, 
aforibe unto God the honour of thofe aCtions, in fhews that the challenge was made in infolent terms, 
which it hath pleafed him to ufe their own induftry, fluffed perhaps with fuch proud comparifon of no¬ 
courage or fbrefight. Therefore it is commonly bility, as might be made (according to that which 
feen, that they, who entring into battle, are care- Jofephus hath written) between a king of ancient 
ful to pray for aid from heaven, with due acknow- race, and one of lefs nobility than virtue, 
ledgment of his power who is the giver of victory ; It is by u Sophocles reported of Ajax, that when 
when the field is won, do vaunt of their own ex- going to the war of Troy, his father had bid him 
ploits: one telling how he got fuch a ground of to be valiant, and get victory by God’s affiftance, 
advantage -, another, how he gave check to fuch a he made anfwer, that by God’s afiiltance, a cow- 
battalion •, a third, how he feized on the enemies ard could get victory, but he would get it alone 
cannon ; every one ltriving to magnify, himfelf, without fuch help •, after which proud fpeech, tho* 
whillt all forget God, as one that had not been pre- he did many valiant aCts, he had fmall thanks, 
lent in the aCtion. To aferibe to fortune the efteCts* and finally killing himfelf in a madnefs, where¬ 
of another man's virtue, is, I confefs, an argument into he fell upon difgrace received, was hard- 
of malice. Yet this is true, that as he, which findeth ly allowed the honour of burial. That Ama- 
better fuccefs, than he did, or in reafon might ex- ziah did utter fuch words, I do not find: but 
peel, is deeply bound to acknowledge God the au- having once entertained the thoughts, which are 
ihorofhis luppinefs*, fo he, whole mere wifdom parents of fuch words, he was rewarded with fuc- 
and labour hath brought things to a profperous if- cefs according. The very firft council wherein 
fue, is doubly bound to fhew himfelf thankful, this war was concluded, ferves to prove that he 
both for the victory, and for thole virtues by was a wife prince indeed at Jerufalem , among his 
which the victory was gotten. And indeed lo far parafites *, but a fool when he had to deal with his 
from weaknefs is the nature of fuch thankfgiving, equals abroad. For it was not all one, to fight 
that it may well be called the height of magnani- with the Edomites , a weak people, trufting more 
mity *, no virtue being fo truly hcroical, as that in the fite of their country, than the valour of their 
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foldiers % and to encounter with joas, whb from fo 
poor beginnings hadraifed himfelf to fuch ftrength, 
that he was able to lend his friend an hundred thou- 
land men, and had all his nation exercifed, and 
trained up, in a long victorious war. But as Ama¬ 
lia difeover’d much want of judgment, in under¬ 
taking fuch a match *, fo in profecuting the bufinefs, 
when it was let on foot, he behaved himfelf as a 
man of little experience, who having once only 
tried his fortune, and found it to be good, thought 
that in war there was nothing elfe to do, than fend 
a defiance, fight, and win. Joas y on the contrary 
fide, having been accuftom’d to deal with a ftron- 
ger enemy than the king of Juda, ufed that celeri¬ 
ty, which peradventure had often flood him in good 
Head againft the Aramite. He did not lit waiting 
till the enemies broke in and walled his country, 
butprefented himfelf with an army in Juda, rea¬ 
dy to bid battel to Amazia , and fave him the la¬ 
bour of a long journey. This could not but great¬ 
ly difeourage thole of Juda ; who (befides the im- 
preffion of fear which an invafion beats into peo¬ 
ple, not inur’d to the like) having devour’d, in 
their greedy hopes, the fpoil of lfraeU fully per- 
fuading themfelves to get as much, and at as eafy 
a rate, as in the journey of Edom , were fo far dif- 
appointed of their expectation, that well they might 
fufpeCt all new afiurance of good luck, when die 
old had thus beguiled them. Notwithllanding all 
-this, their king that had ftomach enough to chal¬ 
lenge the patrimony of Solomon , thought like ano¬ 
ther David , to win it by the fword. The ifllie of 
which fool-hardinefs might eafily have been forefeen 
in human reafon ; comparing together, either the 
two kings, or the quality of their armies, or the firll 
•and ominous beginning of the war. But meer hu¬ 
man wifdom, howfoever it might forefee much, 
could not have prognollicated all the mifehief that 
fell upon Amazia. For as foon as the two armies 
came in fight, God, whole help this wretched man 
had fo deipifed, did (as * Joftphus reports it) llrike 
fuch terror and amazement into the men of Juda, 
that without one blow given, they fled all away, 
leaving their king to Ihift for himfelf, which he did 
fo ill, that his enemy had foon caught him, and 
made him change his glorious humour into moll 
abjeCt bafenefs. That the army which fled, fuftain- 
ed any other lofs than of honour, I neither find in 
the feriptures, nor in Jofephus ; it being likely that 
the foon beginning of their flight, which made it 
the more fhameful, made it alfo the more fife. But 
of the mifehief that follow’d this overthrow, it was 
God’s will that Amazia himfelf lhould fuftain the 
whole difgrace. For Joas carried him direClly to 
Jerusalem, where he bad him procure that the gates 
might be open’d, to let him in and his army 
threatning him otherwife with prefent death. So 
much amaz’d was the miferable captive, with thele 
dreadful wordsr that he durll do no other, than 
perfuade the citizens to yield themfelves to 
the mercy of the conqueror. The town, which 
afterwards being in weaker Hate held out two years 
againft Nebuchadnezzer , was utterly difmay’d, when 
the king, that lhould have given his life to five it, 
uled all his force of command and intreaty to 
betray it. So the gates of Jerufalem were open’d to 
Joas , with which honour (greater than any king of 
Ifrael had ever obtained) he could not reft content¬ 
ed, but, the more to del'pight Amazia and his peo¬ 
ple, he caufed four hundred cubits of the wall to 
be thrown down, and entred the city in his cha¬ 
riot through that breach, carrying the king be- 
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fore him* as in triumph. Tliis ddne, he fack’d 
the temple, and the king’s palace, and fo, taking 
hoftages of Amazia , he difmifled the poor crea¬ 
ture that was glad of his life, and returned to Sa¬ 
maria. 

S I C T, lx* 

A difcovrfe of the reafons hindering Joas from uniting 
Juda to the crown of Ifrael, when he had won 
Jerufalem, and held Amazia prifoner. The end 
of Joas’j reign. 

W E may juftly marvel how it came to pafs, 
that Joas, being thus in pofleflion of Jeru~ 
falem t having the king in his hands, his enemies 
forces broken, and his own entire, could be fo con¬ 
tented to depart quietly, with a little fpoil, when 
he might have feiz’d upon the whole kingdom* 
The reign of Atbalia had given him caufe to hope, 
that the ifiue of David might be dilpofiefied of that 
crown j his own nobility, being the fon and grand¬ 
child of kings, together with the famous acts that 
he had done, were enough to make the people ol 
Juda think highly of him •, who might alfo have 
preler’d his form of government before that of 
their own king’s, efpecially at fuch a time, when 
a long fucceflipn of wicked princes had finothered 
the thanks, which were due to the memory of a few 
good ones. The commodity that would have en- 
fu’J, upon the union of all the twelve tribes, un¬ 
der one prince, is fo apparent, that I need not to 
infill on it. That any meflage from God forbad 
the Ifraelitts (as afterwards in the victory which 
Peka’ the fon of Romelia got upon Ahaz) to turn 
his prefent advantage to the belt ufe, we do not 
read. All this makes it the more difficult to refolve 
the quellion, why a prince fo well exercifed, as 
Joas had been, in recovering his own, and winning 
from his enemy, lhould forfake the pofieffion of Je- 
rufalcm, and wilfully ncgledl die poffibilities, or ra¬ 
ther call away the full aflurance of fo fair a con- 
queft, as the kingdom of Juda. 

But concerning chat point, which of all others 
had been molt material, I mean the defire of the 
vanquifhed people to accept die Ifraelite for dieir 
king, it is plainly feen, that entring Jerufalem in 
triumphant manner, Joas was unable to concoct 
his own pofterity. For the opening of the gates 
had been enough to have let him not only into the 
city, but into thd royal throne; and the people’s 
hearts, whom by fair intreaty (efpecially having 
fare means of compulfion) he might have made his 
own, when they faw themfelves betray’d, and bafe- 
ly given away by him whole they had been before. 
The fair mark which this opportunity prefented he 
did not aim at, becaufe his ambition was otherwile 
and more meanly bufied, in levelling at the glory 
of a triumphant entry through a breach. Yet this 
error might afterwards have been corrected well 
enough, ifentring as an enemy, and fhewing what 
he could do, by lpending his anger upon the walls, 
he had within the city done offices of a friend j and 
labour’d to Ihew good will to the inhabitants. But 
when his pride had done, his covetoufnefs began 
and fought to pleale. it folf, with that which is com - 
rnonly moft ready to the lpoiler, yet lhould be nioft 
forbom. The treafure wherewith Sefac, Hazael, 
and the PbiliJIines, men ignorant of the true God 
and his religion,, had quench’d their greedy thirft,- 
'ought not to have tempted the appetite of Joas f 
who, tho’ an idolater, yet acknowledg’d alfo and 
WQrfhipped the eternal God, whole temple was at 
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Jerufaltm. Therefore when the people faw him who, upon the uncertain hope of defttoying a town, 
take his way diredUy to that holy place, and lay his forfakes the affurance of a good compofition. Di- 
ravenous hands upon the confecrated veffels, calling verfity of circumftance may alter the cafe: it is e- 
the family of *Obed Edom (wbofe children had he - nough to fay, that it might be in Jerufaltm, as 
r editary charge of the treafury) to a ftridt account, as we know it was in Florences 
if they had been officers of his own exchequer. How ftrongly foever Joas might hold himfelf 
they confidered him rather as an execrable church- within Jerufalem , he could not eafily depart from 
robber, than as a noble prince, an Israelite and thence, with his booty fafe, if the army of Juda, 
their brother, tho’ of another tribe. Thus fol- which had been more terrified than weaken’d in the 
lowing that courfe, which the moft virtuous king late encounter, fhould reinforce itfelf, and give him 
of our age (taxing it with the fame phrafe) a k check upon the way. Wherefore it was wifely 
hath wifely avoided ; by Healing a few apples, done of him, to take hoftages for his better fecuri- 
he loft the inheritance of the whole orchard, ry, his army being upon return, and better loaden 
The people detefted him, and after the refpite of than when it came forth , for which caufes it was 
a few days, might by comparing themfelves the more unapt to fight, 
one to one, perceive his foldiers to be no bet- Befides thefe impediments, within the city and 
ter than men of their own mould, and inferiour in without, ferving to cool the ambition of Joas, and 
number to the inhabitants of fo great a city. It keep it down from afpiring to the crown of Juda ; 
is not fo eafy to hold by force a mighty town en- it appears that fomewhat was newly fallen out, 
tered by capitulation, as to enter the gates open’d which had reference to the anger of Elijba the pro- 
by unadvifed fear. For when the citizens, not be- phet j who, when this Joas had fmitten the ground 
ing difarmed, recover their fpirits, and begin to with his arrows thrice, told him that he fhould no 
underftand their firft error j they will think upon oftner fmitc the Aramites. The three victories 
every advantage, of place, of provifions, of mul- which lfrael had againft Aram, are by fome, and 
titude, yea of women armed with dle-ftones, and with great probability, referred unto the fifth, fixth 
rather choofe by defperate refolution, to corrett the and fevcnth years of Joas, after which time, if any 
evils grown out of thejr former cowardife, than Ioffes enfuing had blemifhed the former good fuc- 
fuffer thofe mifchiefs to poifon the body, which in cefs, ill might the king of lfrael have likened him- 
fuch half-conquefts, are eafily tafted in the mouth, felf to a ftately cedar, and worfc could he have 
A more lively example hereof cannot be defired, either lent the Judean one hundred thoufand men, 
than the city of Florence , which through the weak- or meet him in battel, who was able to bring into 
nefs of Peter de Medices , governing therein as a the field three hundred thoufand of his own. See- 
prince, was reduced into fuch hard terms, that it ing therefore it is made plain by the words of Eli- 
opened the gates unto the French king Charles the fha, that after three victories, Joas fhould find fome 
eighth, who not plainly profeffmg himfelf either change of fortune, and fuffer lofs •, we muft needs 
friend or foe to the ftate, entered the town with conclude, that the Aramite prevailed upon him this 
his army, in triumphant manner, himfelf and his year, it being the laft of his reign. That this was 
horfe armed, with his lance upon his thigh. Many fo, and that the Syrians, taking advantage of Joas’s 
infolencies were therein committed by the French , abfence, gave fuch a blow to lfrael , as the king 
and much argument of quarrel miniftred, between at his return was not able to remedy, but rather fell 
them and the townfmen: fo far forth, that the Flo- himfelf into new misfortunes, which increafedthe 
rentines, to preferve their liberty, were driven to calamity, we may evidendy perceive in that which 
prepare for fight. To conclude the matter, Charles is fpoken of Jeroboam’s fon. For it is laid , fbat 
propounds intolerable conditions, demanding huge the Lord faw the exceeding bitter affitElms of lfrael , 
fums of ready money, and the abfolute feignory and that having not decreed to put out the name of 
of the ftate, as conquered by him, who entred the lfrael from under the beaven t he preferred them by 
city in arms. But Peter Caponi, a principal citizen, the hand of Jeroboam , the fon of Joas. This is 
catching thefe articles from the king’s fecretary, enough to prove, that the vi&orious reign of Joas 
and tearing them before his face, bid him found his was concluded with a fad cataftrophe ; the riches of 
trumpets, and they would ring their bells: which the temple haftning his mifery and death, as they 
peremptory words made the French bethink them- had done with Sefac, Athalia and Hazael, andasat- 
felves, and come readily to this agreement, that for terwards they wrought with Antiocbus, Crajfus , 
forty thoufand pounds, and not half of that money and other facrilegious potentates, 
to be paid in hand, Charles fhould not only depart Thus either thro’ indignation conceived againft 
in peace, but reftore whatfoever he had of their do- him, by the people of Jerufalem , and courage which 
minion, and continue their allured friend. So dan- they took to fet upon him within the walls: or 
gerous a matter did it feem for that brave army, thro’ preparation of the army that lay abroad in the 
which in few months after won the kingdom of Na- country, to bid him battel in open field, andreco- 
ples , to fight in the ftreets, againft the armed mul- ver by a new charge the honour which was loft at 
titude of that populous city. It is true, that Charles the former encounter ; or thro’ the miferies daily 
had other bufinefs (and fo perhaps had Joas, as brought upon his own country, by the Syrian in his 
fhall anon be fhewed) that called him away : but it abfence, if not by all thefe; Joas was driven to lay 
was the apprehenfion of imminent danger that made afide all thought of winning the kingdom of Juda ; 
him come to reafon. In fuch cafes the firing of and taking hoftages for his quiet paffage, made all 
houfes ufually draws every citizen to fave his own, hafte homewards, where he found a fad welcome, 
leaving vidlory to the foldier: yet where the peo- and being utterly forfaken of his wonted profperity, 
pie are prepar’d and refolv’d, women can quench, forfook alfo his life in few months after, leaving 
as faft as the enemy, having other things to look un- his kingdom to Jeroboam the fecond, his fortunate 
to, can fet on fire. And indeed that commander and valiant fon. 
is more given to anger than regardful of profit, 
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Sect. X. 

7be end of Amazia’s reign And life . 

A N Y man is able to guefs how Amazia look’d, 
when the enemy had left him. He that had 
vaunted lo much of his own great prowefs and skill 
in arms, threatening to work wonders, and fet up 
anew the glorious empire of Davids was now un- 
caied of his lion’s hide, and appeared nothing fo 
terrible a beaft as he had been painted. Much ar¬ 
gument of fcoffing at him he had miniftred unto 
fuch as held him in difiike; which at this time, 
doubtlefs, were very many: for the fhame that foils 
upon an infolent man feldom fails of meeting with 
abundance of reproach. As for Amazia (befides 
that the multitude are always prone to lay the blame 
upon their governours, even of thofe calamities 
which have happened by their own default) there was 
no child in all Jerufalem., but knew him to be the 
root of all this mifehief. He had not only chal¬ 
lenged a good man of war, being himfelf a daftard, 
but when he was beaten and taken by him, had 
bafely pleaded for the common enemy, to have him 
let into the city, that with his own eyes he might 
fee what fpoil there' was, and not make a bad bar¬ 
gain by hear-fay. The father of this Amazia was 
a beaftly man ; yet when die Aramites took him, 
and tormented him, he did not offer to buy his own 
life at fo dear a rate, as the city and temple of Je¬ 
rufalem. Had he offered ; fhould they have made 
his promife good ? Surely the hafte which they had 
made, in condefeending to this hard match, was ve¬ 
ry unfortunate: for by keeping out the Jfraeliie 
(which was eafy enough) any little while, they 
fhould foon have been rid of him, feeing that the 
Aramites would have made him run home widi 
greater fpeed than he came forth. Then alfo,when 
having miffed up his baggage, he was ready to be 
gone, a little courage would have ferved to per- 
foade him to leave his load behind; had not their 
good king delivered up hoftages, to fecurc his re¬ 
turn, as loth to defraud him of the recompence due 
to his pains taken. 

Such exprobrations could not but vex the heart 
of this unhappy king : it had been well for him, if 
they had made him acknowledge his faults unto 
God, that had punifhed him by all this difhonour. 
But we find no mention of his amendment. Rather 
it appears, that he continued an idolater to the very 
lad. For it is faid of him, that after his turning 
away from the Lord, » they wrought treafon agaitijt 
him in Jerufalem ; a manifeft proof that he was not 
reclaimed, unto his life’s end. And certainly they, 
which tell a man in his adverfity of his faults patted, 
fhall fooner be thought to upbraid him with his for¬ 
tune, than to feek his reformation. Wherefore it is 
no marvel, tliat priefts and prophets were lefs wel¬ 
come to him than ever they had been. On the 
other fide, flatterers, and fuch as were defirous to 
put a heart into him, whereof themfelves might 
always be matters, wanted not plaufible matter to 
revive him. For he was not firtt, nor fecond, of 
the kings of Juda , that had been overcome in bat¬ 
tle. David himfelf had abandoned the city, leav¬ 
ing it, before the enemy was in fight, unto Abfa- 
lom his rebellious fon. Many befides him had 
received Ioffes, wherein the temple bare a part. 
If Joas might fo eafily have been kept out; why 
did their anccftors let Sefac in ? A fa was reputed a 
virtuous prince, yet with his own hands he emptied 
the temple, and was not blamed, but held excufable 


by neceflity Of the ftate. Belike theft: traduccrs 
would recommend no aftions but of dead princes; if 
fo, he fhould rather live to punifh them, than die to 
pleafe them. Though wherein had he given them 
any caufe of difpleafure? It was he indeed that 
commanded to fet open die gates to Joas v but it 
was the people that did it. Good fervants ought 
not to have obeyed their matter’s commandments 
to his difodvantage, when they law him not matter 
of his own perfon. As his captivity did acquit him 
from blame, of all things that lie did or fuffered in 
that condition ; fo was that misfortune itfelf, in true 
eftimadon, as highly to his honour, as deeply to 
his lofs. For had he been as hafty to fly as others 
were, he might have efcaped as well as others did. 
But feeking to teach the bafe multitude courage, by 
his royal example, he was fhamefully betrayed by 
thofe in whom he trufted. Unworthy creatures 
that could readily obey him, when fpcaking another 
man’s words, being prifoner, he commanded them 
to yield ■, having neglefted his charge, when lead¬ 
ing them in the field, he bad them ftand to it, 
and fight like men. The beft was, that they mult 
needs acknowledge his mifchance, as the occafion 
whereby many thoufand lives were foved ; the ene¬ 
my having wifely preferred the furprife of a lion 
that was captain, before the chafe and flaughtcr of 
an army of flags, that followed him. 

Thel'e or the like words comforting Amazia,merc 
able to perfuadc him, that it was even fo indeed. 
And fuch excufes might have ferved well enough to 
pleafe the people, if the king had firtt ftudied how 
to pleafe God. But he that was unwilling to aferibe 
unto God the good fuccefs foretold by a prophet, 
could eafily find how to impute this late difafter un¬ 
to fortune, and the fault of others. Now concern¬ 
ing fortune, it feems that he meant to keep himfelf 
fate from her, by fitting ftill ■, for in fifteen years 
following (fo long he out-lived his honour) we find 
not that he ftirred. As for his fubje&s, though no¬ 
thing henceforth be recorded of his government; 
yet we may fee by his end, that the middle time 
was ill fpent among them, increafing their hatred 
to his own ruin. He that fufpeefeth his own worth, 
or other mens opinions, thinking the lefs regard is 
had of his perfon, than he believeth to be due to 
his place, will commonly f'pend all the force of his 
authority, in purchafing die name of a fevere man. 
For the attested fournefs of a vain fellow doth many 
times refemble the gravity of one that is wife: and 
the fear wherein diey live, which are lubjcdl unto op- 
preflion, carries a ttiew of reverence to him that 
does the wrong ; at lcaft it ferves to dazzle the eyes 
of underlings, keeping them from prying into the 
weaknefs of fuch as have jurifdi&ion over them. 
Thus the time, wherein, by well ufing it, men might 
attain to be fuch as they ought, they do ufually mif- 
pend, in feeking to appear luch as they are not. This 
is a vain and deccivable courfe; procuring, inftead 
of the refpe<ft that was hoped for, more indignation 
than was teared. Which is a thing of dangerous 
confequence ; efpecially when an unable fpirit, be¬ 
ing over perted with fo high authority, is too paf- 
fionate in the execution of fuch an office, as cannot 
be checked but by violence. It therefore Amazia 
thought by extreme rigour to hold up his reputation, 
what did he clfe than ftrivc to make the people think 
he hated them, when of themfelves they were apt 
enough to believe that he did not love them ? 
The beft was, that he had, by revenging his 
father's death, provided well enough for his 
own fecurity: but who fhould take vengeance 
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{or upon whom ?) of fuch a murther, where- 
l n every one had a part? Surely God himfelf, 
who had not given commandment or leave unto 
the people, to take his office out of his hand, in 
fhedding the blood of his anointed. Yet as Ama¬ 
zia , carelefs of Got!, was carried headlong by his 
own affections; fo his fubjedls, following the fame 
ill example, without requiring what belonged un¬ 
to their duties, rofe up againft him, with fuch 
headlong fury, that being unable to defend him¬ 
felf in Jerufalem , he was driven to forfake the 
City, and fly to Lacbis for lifeguard of his life. 
But fo extreme was the hatred conceived againft 
him, and fo general, that neither his abfence could 
allay the rage of it in the capital city, nor his pre¬ 
fence in the country abroad procure friend? to de¬ 
fend his life. Queftionlefs, he chofe the town of 
Lacbis for his refuge, as a place of all other beft 
affeCled to him ; yet found he there none other 
favour, than that the people did not kill him 
with their own hands: lor when the Confpirators 
(who troubled not themfelves about railing an army 
for the matter) fent purfuers after him, he was a- 
bandon’d to death. Lacbis was the utmoft city of 
his dominion weftward, (landing fbmewhat with¬ 
out the border of Juda ; fo that he might have 
made an eafy efcape (if he dar’d adventure) into 
the territory of the Pbilijlins , or the kingdom of 
Jfirael. Therefore it may feem that he was detain¬ 
ed there, where certain it is that he found no kind 
of favour: for had not the people of this town add¬ 
ed their own treafon to the general infurreftion ; 
the murderers could not, at fo good leifure as they 
did, have carried away his body to Jerufalem , 
where they gave him burial with his Fathers, 

Sect. XI. 

Of the Interregnum, or vacancy , that was in the 
Kingdom of Juda, after the death of Amazia. 

I T hath already been (hewed, that the reigns of 
the kings of Juda and Ifracl were fometimes 
to be meafured by compleat years; otherwhiles, 
by years current: and that the time of one king is 
now and then confounded with the laft years of his 
father’s reign, or the foremoft of his fon’s. But we 
are now arrived at a mere vacation, wherein the 
crown of Juda lay void eleven whole years: a 
tiling not plainly fet down in feriptures, nor yet 
remembered by Jofephus , and therefore hard to be 
believed, were it not proved by neceflary confe- 
qucnce. 

Twice we find it written, that * Amazia king of 
Juda, lived after the death of Joas king of Jfraei 
fifteen years •, whereupon it follows, that the death 
of Amazia , was about the end of fifteen years com- 
pleat, which Jeroboam the fecond (who °in the fif¬ 
teenth year of Amazia was made king over Ifraet) 
had reigned in Samaria. But the fiicceffion of Uz- 
zia, who is alfo called Azaria , unto his father in 
the Kingdom of Juda , was eleven years later than 
the fixteenth of Jeroboam: for it is exprefled, that 
* Azaria began to reign in the feven and twentieth 
year of Jeroboam ; the fixteenth year of his life be¬ 
ing joined with the firft of two and fifty that he 
reigned. So the Interregnum of eleven years cannot 
be divided, without fome hard means ufed, of in¬ 
terpreting the text otherwife than the letter founds. 

Vet fome conjectures there are made, which tend 
to keep all even, without acknowledging any void 
time. For it is thought, that in the place laft of all 
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cited, by the feven and twentieth year of Jeroboam , 
we fhould perhaps understand the feven and twen¬ 
tieth year of his life ; or elfe (becaufe the like words 
are no-where Clfe interpreted In the like fenfe) that 
Azaria was eleven years under age, that is, five 
years old, when his father died, and lo his fix¬ 
teenth year might concur with the feven and twen¬ 
tieth of Jeroboam ; or,,that the text itfelf may have 
fuffered fome wrong, by mifwriting twenty-feven 
for feventeen years, and fo, by making the 17th 
year of Jeroboam to be newly begun, all may be 
falved. Thefe are the conjeClures of that worthy 
man Gerard Mercator: concerning the firft of which 
it may fuffice, that the author himfelf doth eafily kt 
it pars as improbable; the laft is followed by non$ 
that I know, neither is it fit, that upon every doubt, 
we fhould call the text in. queftion, which could not 
be fatisfied in all copies, if perhaps it were in one: 
as for the fecond, It may be held with fome qua¬ 
lification, that Azaria began his reign being five 
years old ; but then mull we add thofe 11 years 
which paffed in his minority , to the 5 j that followed 
his 16th year, which is all one, in a manner, with 
allowing an interregnum ,, 

But why fhould we be fo careful to avoid an in¬ 
terregnums Jyda, feeing tliat the like neceffity hath 
enforced all good writers to acknowledge the like 
vacancy twice happening within few years, in the 
kingdom of Ifracl ? Tl.c fpace of time between Je¬ 
roboam’s death, and the beginning of ZachariaUs 
reign, and fuch another gap found between the 
death of Peka, and the beginning of Hofea , have 
made it eafily to be admitted into Samaria , which 
the confideration of things as they flood in Juda, 
when Amazia was (lain, doth nuke more probable 
to have happened there, yea altho’ the neceffity of 
computation were not fo apparent. 

For the publick fury, having fo far extended it 
fclf, as unto the deftruflion of the king's own per- 
fon, was not like to be appeafed without order taken 
for obtaining fome redrefs of thofe matters, which 
had caufed it at the firft to break forth into fuch 
extremity. We need not dierefore wonder how it 
came to pafs, that they, which hail already thrown 
themfelves into luch an horrible treafon, lhoul J af¬ 
terwards dare to withhold the crown from a prince 
of that age, which being inverted in all ornaments 
of regality, is ncverthelcfs expofed to many inju¬ 
ries, proceeding from headftrong and forgetful fub- 
jafts. 

As for their conjeflure, who make Azaria to have 
been king but 41 years, after he came out of his 
non-age, I dare not allow it, becaufe it agrees too 
harfhly with the text. The beft opinion were that, 
which gives unto Jeroboam 11 years of reign with 
his father, before he began to reign Angle in the 15th 
of Amazia ; did it not (wallow up almoft the whole 
reign of Joas, and extending they ears of thofe which 
reigned in Ifrael (by making fuch of them compleat, 
as were only current) and take at the fhorteft the 
reigns of princes auling in other nations. But I 
will not (land to difpute further of this: every man 
may follow his own opinion, and fee mine more 
plainly in the chronological tabic drawn for thefe 
purports. 

Sect. XII. 

Of princes contemporary with Amazia, and more 
particularly of Sardanapalus. 

T H E princes living with Amazia , and in the 
eleven years that followed his death, wer# 
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Joas and Jeroboam in Ifrael ; Ctphrenes and My- 
cerinus in Egypt -, Sylvias Alladius, and Sylvius A-' 
ventinus in Alba •, Agamemnon in Corinth ; Diogne-. 
tus Pbertdus, and Aripbron in Athens ; in Laced** 
tnon Tbelettus, in whofe time the Spartans won 
ffom the Acbaians, Gerauth*, A my cl*, and foitfe' 
other towns. 

But more notable than all thefe, was Affyrian 
Sardanapalus , who in the one and twentieth year of 
Amazia fucceeded his father Ocrazapes or Anacyn- 
daraxes, reigned twenty years, and was flain the 
Iaft-of the eleven void years which forewent the 
reign of Azaria. In him ended (as mod agree) 
the line of Ninus , which had held that empire one 
thoufand two hundred and forty years. A molt 
luxurious and effeminate palliard he was, palling 
away his time among ftrumpets, whom he imitated 
both in appirel and behaviour. 

In there voluptuous courfes he lived an un appy 
life; knowing himfelf robe fo vile, that he durft 
not fet any man have a fight of him j yet feen he 
was at length, and the fight of him was fo odious, 
that it procured his ruin. For Arbaces, who go¬ 
verned,V/ scAti under him, finding means to behold the 
perfan of his king, was fo incenfed with that beall- 
Jy fpeftacle, of a man difguiled in womans attire, 
and driving to counterfeit an harlot, that he thought 
it great fhartie to live under the command of lb 
unworthy a creature. Purpofing therefore to free 
himfelf and others from fo bafe fubjedtion, he was 
much encouraged by the prediction of Belf[is or 
Belofus a Chaldean, who told him plainly, that the 
kingdom of Sardanapalus fhould fall into his hands. 
ArbaceS , Well plea fea with this prophecy, did pro- 
mife unto Belofus himfelf the government of Ba¬ 
bylon and fo concluding how to handle the bu- 
finefs, one of them ftirred up the Medes, and al¬ 
lured the Perfians into the quarrel, the other per- 
foaded the Babylonians and Arabians to venture 
themfelves in the fame caufe. Thefe four nations 
armed forty thoufand men againft Sardanapalus, who 
in this danger was not wanting to himfelf, but ga¬ 
thering fuch forces as he could, out of other nations, 
encountered the rebels, as one that would by deeds 
refute the tales that they had told of him. Neither 
did his carriage in the beginning of that war an- 
fwer to the manner of his retirednefs. For in three 
battles he carried away the better, driving Arbaces 
and his followers into fuch fearful terms, that had 
not Belofus promifed them conflantly fome unex¬ 
pected fuccours, they would forthwith have broken 
up their camp. About the fame time, an army 
out of BaSlria was coming to aflift the king; but 
Arbaces encountering it upon the way, periuaded 
fo ftrongly by promife of liberty, that thole forces 
joined themfelves with his. The fudden departure 
Of the enemy feeming to be a flight, caufed Sar¬ 
danapalus to fcafl his army, triumphing before vic¬ 
tory. But the Rebels being ftrengthened with this 
new fupply, came upon him by night, and forced 
his camp, which through over-great fecurity, was 
unprepared for refiltancc. 

This overthrow did fo weaken the king’s heart, 
that leaving his wife’s brother Salamenus to keep 
the field, he withdrew himfelf into the city of 
Niniveh ; which, till new aids that he fent for fhould 
come, he thought eafily to defend} it having 
been prophefied, that Niniveh lhould never be taken 
till the river were enemy to the town. Ol the 
greatnels and ftrength of Niniveh, enough hath 
been fpoken in our difeourfe of Ninus. It was fo 
well victualled, that Arbaces (having in two battles 
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overthrown the king’s army, and flain Salamenus) 
was fain to lie two whole years before it, in hope 
to win It by famine ; whereof yet he faw no ap¬ 
pearance. It feems that he wanted engines and 
skill to force thofe walls, which were a hundred foot 
high, and thick enough for three chariots in front 
to pafs upon the rampire. But that which he could 
not do in two years, the fiver of Tigris did ih the 
third : for being high fwoln with rains, it not only 
drown’d a part of the city through which it ran, but 
threw down twenty furlongs of the wall, and made 
a fair breach for Arbaces to enter. 

Sardanapalus , either terrified with the accomplifh- 
ment of the old oracle, or feeing no means of refift- 
ance left, fhutting up himfelf into his palace, with 
his wives, 1 eilnuclis, and all his treafures, did fet 
the houfe on fire, wherewith he and they were toge¬ 
ther confirm'd. * Strabo fpeaks of a monument bf 
his, that was in Ancbiale, a city of Cilicia, where¬ 
on was found an infeription, fhewing that he built 
that city and Tlmrfus upon one day : but the additi¬ 
on hereto,' bidding men eat and drink and make 
merry, encouraging others, with verfes well known, 
to a voluptuous life, by his own example, teftify'd 
that his nature was tnore prbne to fenfuality, than 
to any virtue befeeming a prince. 

There are fome that faintly report Other wife of 
his end ; faying that Arbaces, when he firft found 
him among his concubines, was fo enrag’d, that fud- 
denly he flew him with a dagger. But the more 
general confent of writers agree with this relation 
of b Diodorus Siculus , who citeth Ctefias a Greek 
writer, that liv’d in the court of Perfta, where the 
truth might beft be known. 

Concerning the princes which reigned in Affyria, 
from the time of Semiramis, unto Sardanapalus, 
tho’ I believe that they were fometimes (yet not, as 
Orofus hath it, inceffantly) bufied, in offenfive or 
elfe defenfive arms ; yet for the merff part of them I 
do better truft e Diodorus Siculus, who faith, that 
their names were overpnffed by Ctefias, bccaufe 
they did nothing worthy of memory. Whatfoever 
they did ; that which 0 Theophilus Antiocbenus hath 
faid of them is very true j Silence and oblivion hath 
opprejfcd them. 


CHAP. XXIII. 

Of U Z Z t A. 

Sect. I. 

The profperity of Uzzia, and of Jeroboam the fc- 
cond, -who reigned -with him in Ifrael. Of the 
anarchy that was in the ten tribes after the death 
of Jeroboam. Of Zacharia, Sallum, Menahetn 
and Pekahia. 

U Z ZI A, *ho is alfo called Azaria , the fbn of 
Jotham, was made king of Juda, when he 
was 16 years old, in the 27th year of Jero¬ 
boam the fon of Joas king of IJrael. He ferved 
the God of his father David , and had therefore 
good fuccefs in all his enterprifes. He burlt Eloth, 
a town that flood near to the Red fea, and reftored 
it to Juda. He overcame the P bill fines, of whofe 
towns he difmantled fome, and built others in fun- 
dry parts of their territories. Alfo he got the maf- 
tery over fome parts of Arabia, and brought the Am¬ 
monites to pay him tribute. Such were the fruits of 
his profperous wars, wherein (as Jofcphus rehear- 
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feth his a£ts) he began with the Philifines. and 
then proceeded unto the Arabians and Ammonites. 
His army confifted of three hundred and feven 
thoufand men of war, over which were appointed 
two thoufand fix hundred captains. For all this 
multitude the king prepared * Ihields, and l'pears, 
and helmets, and other arms requifite j following 
therein happily a courfe quite oppofite unto that 
which lome of his late predecefiors had held, who 
thought it better policy to ufe the fervice of die no¬ 
bility, than of the multitude •, carrying forth to war 
the princes and all the chariots t z Chron. xxi. 9. 

As the vi&ories of Uzzia were far more impor¬ 
tant, than the atchievements of all that had reign’d 
in Juda. fince the time of David •, fo were his rich¬ 
es and magnificent works equal, if not fuperiour, 
to any of theirs that had been kings between him 
and Solomon. For befidcs that great conquefts are 
wont to repay the charges of war with triple intc- 
reft, he had die skill to ufe, as well as the happi- 
nett to get. He turn’d his lands to the bell ufe, 
keeping ploughmen and dreffers of vines, in grounds 
convenient for fuch hufbandry. In others places he 
had cattel feeding, whereof he might well keep 
great (lore, having won fo much from die Ammo¬ 
nites and Arabians , that had abundance of wafte 
ground lerving for pafturage. For defence of his 
cattel and herdfmen, he built towers in the wilder- 
nefs. He alfo digg’d many citterns or ponds. Jc- 
fephus calls them water-courfes-, but in fuch dry 
grounds, it was enough tlut he found water, by 
digging in the moft likely places. If by thefc 
towers he fo commanded the water, that none, could 
without his confenr, relieve thcmfelves therewith-, 
queftionlefs he took the only courfe, by which he 
might fecurely hold the lordfhip overall the wilder- 
nett ; it being hardly nailable, by reafon of the ex¬ 
treme drought, when die few lprings therein found, 
are left free to the ufe of travellers. 

Befides all this coft, and the building both of 
Eloth by the Red lea, and of fundry towns among 
the Philifines \ he repaired the wall of J erufalem. 
which Joas had broken down, and fortified it with 
towers, whereof fome were an hundred and fifty 
cubits high. 

The ttate of Ifrael did never fo flourilh, as at 
this time, fince the divifion of the twelve tribes into 
two kingdoms. For as Uzzia prevailed in the fouth, 
fo (if not more) Jeroboam the fon of Joas. king of 
the ten tribes, enlarged his border on the north j 
where, obtaining many vi&ories againft the Syri¬ 
ans y lie won the royal city of Damafcus. and he 
won Hamath , with all the country thereabout b from 
the entrin g of Hamath, unto the Jea of the wilder- 
nefs y that is (as the moft expound it) unto the vaft 
defarts of Arabia, the end whereof was undifeover’d. 
So the bounds of Ifrael in thofe parts, were in the 
time of this Jeroboam , the fame (or not much nar¬ 
rower) which they had been in the reign of David. 

But it was not for the piety of Jeroboam , that he 
thrived fo well ■. for he was an idolater ; it was on¬ 
ly the companion which the Lord had on Ifrael. fee¬ 
ing the exceeding bitter affliction, whereinto the A- 
ramites had brought his people, which caufed him 
to alter the fuccels of war, and to throw the vic¬ 
torious Aramites. under the feet of thofe, whom they 
had fo cruelly opprefs’d. The line of Jehu. to 
which God had promifed the kingdom of c Ifrael 
unto the fourth generation , was now not far from the 
end ; and now again it was invited unto repentance, 
by new benefits, as it had been at the beginning. 
But the fin of Jeroboam the fon of Nebat , was held 
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fo precious, that neither the kingdom it felf, given 
to him by God, was able to draw Jehu from tlut 
politick idolatry • nor the mifery falling upon him 
and his pofterity, to bring them to a better couric 
of religion nor yet, at the laft, this great profpe- 
rity of Jeroboam the fon of Joas. to make him ren¬ 
der the honbur that was due to the only giver of 
victory. Wherefore the promife ol God,, made un¬ 
to Jehu, that his fons, unto the fourth generation. 
lhould fit on the throne of Ifrael. was not enlarg¬ 
ed ; but, being almoft expired, gave warning of 
the approaching end, by an accident (fo ftrange, 
that we, who find no particulars recorded, can 
hardly guefs at the occafions) foregoing the laft ac¬ 
compli fhment. 

When Jeroboam, the fon of Joas. after afvi&ori-' 
ous reign of 41 years, had ended his life, it feems 
in all reafon that Zacharia his fon lhould forthwith 
have been admitted, to reign inhisftead; the no¬ 
bility of that race having gotten fuch a luftre by the 
immediate fuccefiion of lour kings, that any com¬ 
petitor, had the crown putt’d by election, mult 
needs have appear’d bafe -, and die virtue of the 
laft king, having been fo great, as might well ferve 
to lay the foundation of a new houfe, much more to 
eftablilh the already confirmed right of a family fo 
rooted in pofiefiion. Notwithftanding all this, two 
or three and twenty years did putt before Zacharia 
the fon of Jeroboam was, by uniform confent, re¬ 
ceived as king. The true original caufes hereof 
were to lie found at Dan and Bethel, where the 
golden calves did Hand : yet fecond inftruments of 
this diftui bance, are likely not to have been want¬ 
ing, upon which the wifdom of man was ready to 
call an eye. Probable it is, that the captains of 
the army (who afterwards fiew one another, fo faft, 
that in 14 years there reign’d 5 kings) did now by 
headftrong violence, rent the kingdom afunder, 
holding each what he could, and either defpifing 
or hating fome qualities in Zacharia ; until, after 
many years, wearied with diflenfion, and the prin¬ 
cipal of them perhaps, being taken out the way by 
deadi, for want of any other eminent man, diey 
confented to yield all quietly to the fon of Jeroboam. 
That this anarchy lafted almoft 23 years, we find 
by the difference of time, between the 15th year of 
Uzzia. which was the laft of Jeroboam's 41ft (his 
27th concurring with the ift of Uzzia) and the 
38th of the fame Uzzia. in the laft 6 months where¬ 
of, Zacharia reigned in Samaria. There are fome 
indeed, that by fiippofing Jeroboam to have reigned 
with his father 11 years, do cut off the interregnum 
in Juda (before-mentioned) and by the fame reafon, 
abridge this anarchy, that was before the reign of 
Zacharia in Ifrael. Yet they leave it 12 years 
long; which is time fufficient to prove that the 
kingdom of die ten tribes, was no lett diftempered, 
than as is already noted. But I choofe rather to 
follow the more common opinion, as concurring 
more exactly with the rimes of other princes reign¬ 
ing abroad in the world, than this doubtful conje¬ 
cture, which gives to Jeroboam 52 years, by ad¬ 
ding three quarters of his father’s reign unto his own, 
which was it felf indeed fo long, that he may well 
feem to have begun it very young: for I do not 
think, that God blefied this idolater, both with a 
longer reign, and with a longer life, dian he did 
his fervant David. 

Thus much being fpoken of the time, wherein 
die throne of Ifrael was void, before die reign of 
Zacharia ; little may fuffice to be faid of his reign 
it felf, which lafted but a little while.* Six months 
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only was he king ; in which time he declared him¬ 
felf a worthippcr of the golden calves ; which was 
enough to juftify the judgment of God, whereby 
he was (lain. He was the laft of Jehu* s houfe, be¬ 
ing (inclufively) the firft of that line ; which may 
have been fome caufe of the troubles impeaching 
his orderly fucceflion: the prophecy having deter¬ 
mined that race in the 4th generation. But (befides 
that God’s promife was extended unto the utmoll) 
there was no warrant given to Sailum, or to any o- 
ther, for the death of Zacbaria, as has been given 
to Jehu, for the daughter of Jeboram, and for the 
eradication of Abab's houfe. 

Zacbaria having been 6 months a king, was 
then flain by Sailum , who reigned after him, * the 
[pace of a month in Samaria. What this Sailum 
was, I do not find; fave only that he was a traitor, 
and the fbn of one Jabefb, whereby his father got 
no honour. It feems that he was one of thofe, who 
in time of faction had laboured for himfelf ; and 
now, when all other competitors were fitten down, 
thought eafily to prevail againft that king, in whole 
perfon the rate of Jehu was to fail. Manifcft it is, 
that Sailum had a ftrong party: for Tipbfah or Thap- 
fa , and the coaft thereof even from 2/ rzab, where 
Mertabem , his enemy and fupplanter, then lay, re- 
ftrfed to admit, as king in his Head, the man that 
murrhered him. Yet at the end of one month, Sal- 
lum received the reward of his trealbn, and was 
flain by Mettabtm who reigned in his place. 

AJertabetn the fon of Gadi, reigned after Sailum 
TO years. In oppofitiOrr to Sailum, his hatred was 
deadly, and inhuman ; for he not only deftroy’d 
ffiphfah, and all that were therein, or thereabouts, 
bat he rip’d up all their Women with child, becaule 
they did not open their gates and let him in. Had 
thiscruelty been ufed in revenge of Zacbaria' s death, 
it is like that he would have been as earned, in pro¬ 
curing unto him his father’s crown when k was firft 
due. But in performing that office, there was ufed 
fitch long deliberation, that we may plainly difeover 
ambition, difdain, and 1 other private paffions, to 
have been the caufes of this beaftly outrage. 

In the time of Alenahem, and (as it feems) in the 
beginning of his reign, Pul, king of Affyrta, cam® 
againft the land of Jfrael *, whom this new king 
appeafed, with a thoufand talents of filver, levied 
upon all the fubftantial meh in his country. With; 
this money the Jfraelite purchafed noi only , the 
peace of his kingdom, but his own eftablifhmenc- 
therein : fome factious, man (belike) having either ; 
invited Pul thither, of (if he came uncalled), fought 
to ufe his help, in depofing this ill-beloved king. 
b Jofephus reports of this Mcnabem, that his reign 
was no milder than his entrance. But after ten years, 
his tyranny ended with his life : and Pckabia , his 
fbn. Occupied his room.. ’ , ’ > 

Of this Pekahia the ftory is fhort: for he reign¬ 
ed only two years •, at the end whereof he was flain 
by Peka, the fon of Remalia , wliofe treafon was; 
rewarded with the crown of Jfrael, as, in time com¬ 
ing another man’s treafon againft himfelf fhall be. 
There needs no more to .be faid of Menahcm , and 
his fbn, fave that they were, both of diem, idola¬ 
ters-, and the fon (as we find in c Jojepbus ) like to 
his father in cruelty. Concerning Pul the Affyrian 
king, who firft opened unto thofe nortliern nations 
the way into PaUftina-, it will fhordy follow, in or¬ 
der of the ftory, to deliver our opinion.; whether 
he were that Bclofus (called alfo Belefes and by, 
fome, Pbul Belocbus ) who joined with Arbaces the 
Median, ' againft Sardanapalus , or whether he 
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were fome other man. At the prefent it is more 
fir that we relate the end of Uzzia's life, who out¬ 
lived the happinefs wherein we left him. 

Sect. II. 

The end of Uzzia’r re:gn and life. 

A S the zeal of Jebciada, that godly prieft; 

was the means to prel'erve the lineage ot Da¬ 
vid, in the perfon of jfoas *, fo it appears, that the 
care of holy men was not wanting to Uzzid, to 
bring him up, and advance him to the erown of 
7 "da, when the hatred borne to his father Amazia, 
had endangered his fucceflion. For it is faid of £/z- 
zia. That d be fought God in the days of Zacbaria 
(which under flood the vi/ions of God) and when hi 
fought the Lord, God made him proffer. 

c But, when hi was Jlrongi bis heart was lifted up 
to bis dcfir ulIioh : for be tranfgrcffed againft the Lord 
bis God: and went into the temple of the Lord to barn 
incenfe, upon the altar of inccnfe. Thus he rhoughtto 
enlarge his own authority, by mediing ini the pricfli 
office, whole power had in every extremity beeh fo 
helpful fo the kings of Juda, that meer gratkude, 
and civil policy, ihould have held back Uzzia from 
incroaching diereupon; yea, tho’ the law of God had 
been filent in this cafe, and not forbidden it. How- 
foever the king forgot his duty, the priefts remem- 
bred theirs, and God forgot not to aflift them. A- 
zaria the high prieft interrupted the king’s pUrpofe, 
and gave him tounderftand, how little to hishonour 
it would prove, that he took upon him the office of 
the fons of Aaron. There were with A zaria foar- 
fcore other priefts, valiant men, but their valotfr Was 
fhew’d, only in aflifting the high prieft, when (ac¬ 
cording to his duty) he reprehended the king’s pre- 
fumption. This was enough, the reft God himfelf 
perform’d. We find in Jofephus, l. 9. c. 'it. that 
the king had apparell’d? himfelf in prieftlyhabit, and 
that he threaten’d Azaria and hk com pan ions, to 
punifh diem with death, urilefs they would be quiet; 
jofephus indeed enlargcth the ftory, by inferring i 
great eard;-quake, which did tear down half an hilly 
that rouled tour furlong6,- till- k refted againft ano^ 
ther hill, flopping up the high-ways, and fpoiling 
the king’s garden in the paftage. With this earth¬ 
quake, he faith, that the roof of the Cempledid'cleavey 
and that a fun-bcam did light uport the king’s facey 
which was prefently infefted with leprofy. AH’ this - 
may have been true ; and fome there are who chink 1 
that this earthquake is the fame, which is mention’d 1 
by the prophet Amos •, wherein they do much mifo 
reckon the times. For the earthquake fpokerr of by 
Amos, was in the days of Jeroboam king of Jfrael, 
who died 37 years before Uzzia fo that Jotbam 
the fbn of Uzzia, which fupplied hist father’s place 
in government of the land, ihould, by this account,! 
have been then unborn : for he was but 25 years 
old, when he began to reign as king. Therefore 
thus far only we have afiurance ; that while Uzzia,- 
was wroth with the priefts, the leprofy rope tip in bit 
forehead, before the pi lefts, 2 Ghion. xxvi. 20; Here¬ 
upon he was caulcd, in all hafte, to depart the : plate,- 
and to live in a houfe by himfelf, until he died y the’* 
rule over the king’s houfe, and over all'thd land,- 
being committed to Jotbam, his fon' and focceflbr. 
Jotbam took not upon himfelf rife ftylcofa king, till 
his father was dead-; whom they buried in the farhc 
field wherein his anceftors lay interred; yet in a mo*- 
nument apart from the reft, becaufe lie-was a leper; 
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Sect. III. 

Of the prophets which lived in the time of Uzzia j 
and of princes then ruling in Egypt, and tn fome 
other countries. 

I N the time of Uzzia were the firft of the lefler 
prophets, Hofea, Joel, Amos, Obadia and Jo¬ 
nas. It is not indeed let down, when Joel or Oba¬ 
dia did prophefy : but if the prophets, whofe times 
are not exprefled, ought to be ranged (according to 
St. Jerome' s rule) with the next before them •, then 
muft thefe two be judged contemporary with Ho¬ 
fea and Amos, who lived under king Uzzia. To 
enquire which of thefe five was the mod ancient, it 
may perhaps be thought, at leaft, a fuperfluous la¬ 
bour ; yet if the age wherein Homer lived, hath fo 
painfully been fought, without reprehenfion ; how 
can he be taxed, which offers to fearch out the an¬ 
tiquity of thefe holy prophets ? It feems to me, that 
the firft of thefe, in order of time, was the prophet 
Jonas, who foretold the great victories of Jeroboam 
king of Ifrael ; and therefore is likely to have pro- 
phefied in the days of Joas , whilft the affliftion of 
Ifrael was exceeding bitter , the * text it felf intima¬ 
ting no lefs: by which confequence, he was elder 
than the other prophets, whofe works are now ex¬ 
tant. But his prophecies, that concerned the king¬ 
dom of Ifrael , are now loft. That which remain- 
eth of him, feems, not without reafon, unto fome 
very learned, to have belonged unto the time of 
Sardampalus , in whofe days Nineveh was firft of all 
deftroyed. This prophet rather taught Chrift by 
his fuH'erings, than by his writings now extant: in 
all the reft are found exprefs promifes of the Mef- 
fias. 

In the reign of Uzzia likewife it was, that Ifaiah, 
die firft of the four great prophets, began to fee his 
vifions. This difference of greater and lefler pro¬ 
phets, is taken from the volumes which they have 
left written (as b St. Augujline gives reafon of the dif- 
tin&ion) becaufe the greater have written larger 
books. The prophet Ifaiah was great indeed, not 
only in regard of his much writing or of his no¬ 
bility (for their opinion is rejected, who think him 
to have been the fon of Amos the prophet) and the 
high account wherein he lived ; but for the excel¬ 
lency, both of his ftyle, and argument, wherein he 
fo plainly fortelleth the birth, miracles, paflion, 
and whole hiftory of our Saviour, with the calling 
of the Gentiles, that he might as well be called an 
evangel ift, as a prophet having written in fuch 
wife, that (as c Jerome faith) One would think he did 
not fortel of things to come, but compile an biftory 
of matters already pafl. 

Bocchoris was king of Egypt, and the ninth year 
of his reign, by our computation (whereof in due 
place we will give reafon) was current, when Uz¬ 
zia took pofleflion of the kingdom of Judah. 

After the death of Bocchoris, Afychis followed 
in the kingdom of Egypt, unto him fucceeded Any- 
fts \ and thefe two occupied that crown fix years. 
Then Sabacus, an Ethiopian, became king of E- 
gypt , and held it fifty years, whereof the ten firft 
ran along with the laft of Uzzia' s reign and life. 
Of thefe and other Egyptian kings, more fhall be 
fpoken, when their affairs fhall come to be inter- 
medled with the bufinefsof Judah. 

In Athens , the two laft years of Ariphron' s twen¬ 
ty, the feven and twentieth of 7 ‘hefpeius, the twen¬ 
tieth of Agamneflor, and the three firft of JEfchylus'% 
three and twenty, made even with the two and fifty 
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of Uzzia: as likewife did in Alla the laft feven of 
Sylvius Aventinus’s feven and thirty, together with 
the dirce and twenty of Sylvius Brocas, and two 
and twenty the firft of Sylvius Amalias. In Media , 
Arbaces began his new kingdom, in the firft of 
Uzzia, wherein, after eight and twenty years, his 
fon Sofarmus fucceeded him, and reigned thirty 
years. Of this Arbaccs, ai.d the divifion of the 
Affyrian empire between him and others, when 
they had opprefled Sardanapalus, I hold it conve¬ 
nient to ufe more particular difeourfe, that we may 
not wander in too great uncertainty in the ftory of 
the Affyrian kings, who have already found the 
way into Paltefiina, and arc not likely to forget it. 

Sect. IV. 

Of the Affyrian kings defending from Phul: and 
whether Phul and Belofus were one perfon \ or 
heads of fundry families, that reigned apart in 
Nineveh and Babylon. 

B Y that which hath formerly been fhewed of 
Sardanapalus'% death, it is apparent that the 
chief therein was Arbaces the Median \ to whom 
the reft of the confederates did not only fubmit 
themfelves in diat war, but were contented after¬ 
wards to be judged by him, receiving by his au¬ 
thority fentence of death, or pardon of their for¬ 
feited lives. The firft example of this his power, 
was fhewn upon Belofus the Babylonian , by whofe 
efpecial advice and help, Arbaces himfelf was be¬ 
come fo great. Yet was not this power of 
Arbaces exercifed in fo tyrannical a manner, 
as might give offence in that great alteration 
of things, either to the princes that had aflifted 
him, or to the generality of the people. For in th» 
condemnation of Belofus, he ufed the counfel ofhis 
other captains, and then pardoned him of his own 
grace allowing him to hold, not only the city 
and province of Babylon, but alfo thofe treafures, 
for embezzeling whereof his life had been endan¬ 
gered. 

In like manner, he gave rewards to the reft of 
his partakers, and made them rulers of provinces ; 
retaining (as it appears) only the foveraignty to 
himfelf, which to ufe immoderately he did natu¬ 
rally abhor. 1 He is faid, indeed, to have excited 
the Medes againft Sardanapalus ,’ by propounding 
unto them hope of transferring the empire to their 
nation. And to make good this his promife, he 
deftroyed the city of Nineveh y permitting the citi¬ 
zens‘neverthelcfs to Like and carry away every one 
his own goods. The other nations that joined with 
him, as the Perfians and Batlrians, he drew to his 
fide, by the allurement of liberty •, which he him¬ 
felf fo greatly loved, that by flackning too much 
the reins of his own foveraignty, he did more harm 
to the general eftate of Media, than the pleafure of 
the freedom which it enjoyed could recompenfe. 
For both the territory of that country was pared 
narrower by Salmanaffar (or perhaps by fome of 
his progenitors) whom we find, in the feriptures, to 
have held fome towns of the Medes ; and the civil 
adminiftration was fo diforderly, that the people 
themfelves were glad to fee that reformation, which 
Deiocety the fifth of Arbaces's line, did make in 
that government, by reducing them into ftri&cr 
terms of obedience. 

How the force of the Affyrians grew to be fuch, 
as might in fourfeore years, if not fooner, both ex¬ 
tend it felf unto the conqueft of Ifrael, and tear away 
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fome part of Media , is a queftion hardly to be 
anlwcrcd ; not only in regard of the deltruftion of 
Nineveh, and lubverfion of the AJfyrian kingdom, 
whereof the Medes, under Arbaces, had the honour, 
who may feem at that time to have kept the Af- 
fyrians under their fubjeftion, when the reft of the 
provinces were fet at liberty v but, in confideration 
of the kings thcmfelves, who reigned afterwards in 
Babylon and Nineveh , are confounded by fome, and 
diftinguilhed by others •, whereby their hillory is 
made uncertain. 

I will firft therefore deliver the opinion generally 
received, and the grounds whereupon it Hands : 
then, producing the objections made againft it, I 
will compare together the determination of that 
worthy man JoJeph Scaliger, with thofe learned 
that fubferibe thereunto, and the judgment of others 
that were more ancient writers, or have followed 
the ancients in this doubtful cafe. Neither fhall it 
be needful to fet down apart the feveral authorities 
and arguments of fundry men, adding fomewhat of 
weight or of clearnefs one to another : it will be 
enough to relate the whole fubftance of each dif- 
courfe: which I will do as briefly as I can, and 
without fear to be taxed of partiality, as being no 
more addicted to the one opinion than to the other, 
by any fancy of mine own, but merely led by thofe 
reafons, which upon examination of each part, 
feemed to me moft forcible, tho* to others they 
may perhaps appear weak. 

That which, until of late, hath patted as current, 
is this: That Belofus was the lame king, who firft, 
of the Afyrians , entred PaUJlina with an army ; 
being called Pul, or Phul, in the feriptures, and by 
Ann jus's authors, with fuch as follow them, Phul 
Belocbus. Of this man it is faid, that he was a 
fkilful aftrologer, fubtil and ambitious that he 
got Babylon by compofition made with Arbaces i 
and that not therewith content, he got into his hand 
part of AjJ'yria: finally, that he reigned eight and 
forty years, and then dying, left the kingdom to 
Teglat Pbalafar his fon, in whole pofterity it con¬ 
tinued fome few defeents, till the houfe of Merodach 
prevailed. The truth of dtis, if Annins’s Metaf- 
thenes were fufficient proof, could not be gainfaid : 
for that author, fuch as he is, is peremptory here¬ 
in. But howloever Annius 's authors delerve to be 
fufpefted, it ftands with no reafon, that we fhould 
conclude all to be falfe which they affirm. They, 
who maintain this tradition, juftify it by divers 
good allegations, as a matter confirmed by cir- 
cumftances found in all authors, and repugnant un¬ 
to no hiftory at all. For it is manifeft by the re¬ 
lation of Diodorus (which is indeed the foundation 
whereupon all have built) that Arbaces and Belofus 
were partners in the aCtion againft Sardanapalus s 
and that the BaRrians, who joined with them, 
were thought well rewarded with liberty, as like- 
wife other captains were with governments : but 
that any third perfon was fo eminent, as to have 
AJfyria itfclf, the chief country of the empire, be¬ 
llowed upon him, it is a thing whereof not the 
lcaft appearance is found in any hiftory. And cer¬ 
tainly it flood with little reafon, that die Affyri- 
ans ihould be committed unto a peculiar king at fuch 
time as it was not thought meet to truft them in 
their own walls and houfes. Rather it is apparent, 
that the deftruCtion of Nineveh by Arbaces, and the 
tranlplantation of the citizens, was held a necdnil 
policy, becaufe thereby the people of that nation 
might be kept down, from afpiring to recover the 
foveraignty, which elfc they would have thought 


to belong, as of right* unto the feat of the em¬ 
pire. 

Upon fuch confiderations did the Romans , in 
ages long after following, deftroy Carthage , and 
dillolve the corporation, or body polidek, of the 
citizens of Capua •, becaufe thole two towns were 
capable of the empire: a matter efteemed over- 
dangerous even to a Rome itfelf, that was miftrefs 
of them both. This being fo, how can it be 
diought, that the AJfyrians in three or lour years 
had erefted their kingdom anew, under one Pul ? 
or what muft diis Pul have been (of whole deferv- 
ing, or intermedling, or indeed of whofe very 
name, we find no mention in the war againft Sar¬ 
danapalus') to whom the principal part of the em¬ 
pire fell, either by general content in divifion of 
the provinces, or by his own power and purchafe 
very foon after ? Surely he was none other than 
Belofus i whofe near neighbourhood gave him op¬ 
portunity (as he was wile enough to play his own 
game) both to get AJfyria to himfelf, and to im¬ 
peach any other man that Ihould have attempted 
to leize upon it. The province of Babylon , which 
Belofus held, being, as u Heroclotus reports, in rich¬ 
es and power, as good as the third part of the Per • 
fan empire, was able to furniffi him with all that 
was requifite lor fuch a bufinefs : if that were not 
enough, he had gotten into his own hands all the 
gold and filver that had been in the palace of Ni* 
neveh. And queftionlefs to reftore fuch a city as 
Nineveh , was an enterprize lit tor none to take in 
hand, except he had fuch means as Belofus had \ 
which Pul, if he were not Belofus i is likely to 
have wanted. 

Befides all this, had Pul been a diftinft perfon 
from Belofus, and lord of AJfyria, which lay be¬ 
yond the countries of Babylon and Mefopotamia, it 
would not have been an eafy matter for him, to 
pafs quite thro’ another man’s kingdom with an 
army, feeking booty afar oft' in Ifrael: the only 
aft ion by which the name of Phul is known. But 
if we grant, that he, whom die feriptures call Pul, 
or Phul, was the fame whom prophane writers have 
called Belofus, Belcfes, and Belejlis, in like man¬ 
ner as ‘ Jojephus acknowledged, that he, whom the 
feriptures called never othcrwile than Darius the 
Mede , was the fon of Aftyages, and called of the 
Greeks by another name (that is, Cyaxares ) then is 
this fcruple utterly removed. For Babylon and 
Mefopotamia did border upon Syria and Paleftina : 
fo that Belofus, having fettled his affairs in AJfyria 
towards the eaft and north, might with good lei- 
fure encroach upon the countries that lay on the o- 
tlier fide of his kingdom, to the l'outh and weft. 
He that looks into all particulars, may find every 
one circumftance concurring, to prove that Phul, 
who invaded Ifrael, was none other than Belofus. 
For the prince of the Arabians, who joined with 
Arbaces, and brought no fmall part of the forces 
wherewith Sardanapalus was overthrown, did enter 
into that aft ion, merely for the love of Belofus. 
The friendffiip of thel'e Arabians was a thing of 
main importance, to thofe that were to pafs over 
Euphrates with an army into Syria. Wherefore Be¬ 
lofus, that held good correfpondence with them, 
and whofe moft fruidul province adjoining to their 
barren quarters, might yearly do them ineftimable 
pleafures, was not only like to have quiet paftage 
thro’ their borders, but their utmoft afiiltance ; 
yea, it ftands with good reafon, that they, who 
loved not Ifrael, Ihould, for their own behoof, 
have given him intelligence of the deftruftion 
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and civil broils among the ten tribes; whereby, 
as this Pbul got a thoufand talents, fo it feems that 
the Syrians and Arabians, that had felt an heavy 
neighbour of Jeroboam , recovered their own, fetting 
up a new king in Damafco, and clearing the coaft 
of Arabia (from the fea of the wildernefs to Ha- 
math) of the Hebrew garrifons. Neither was it any 
new acquaintance, that made the nations divided 
by Euphrates hold together in fo good terms of 
friendftiip: it was ancient confanguinity •, the me¬ 
mory whereof was available to the Syrians , in the time 
of David, when the Aramites beyond the river came 
Over willingly, to the fuccour of Hadadeztr , and 
the Aramites about Damafco. So Belofus had good 
reafon to look into thofe parts •, what a king, reign¬ 
ing fo far off as Nineveh , fhould have to do in Syria , 
if the other end of his kingdom had not reached to 
Euphrates, it were hard to fhew. 

But concerning this laft argument of the bufinefs, 
which might allure the Chaldeans into Pahejlina , 
it may be doubted, left it fhould feem to have ill 
coherence with that which hath been faid of the long 
anarchy that was in the ten tribes. For if the 
crown of Ifrael were worn by no man in three and 
twenty years, then is it likely that Belofus was ei¬ 
ther unwilling to ftir, or unable to take the advan¬ 
tage when it wasfaireft, and firft difeovered. This 
might have compelled thofe, who alone were not 
ftrong enough, to feek after help from fome prince 
that lay further off ; and fo the opinion of thofe 
that diftinguifh Phul from Belofus , would be fome- 
what confirmed. On the other fide, it we fay, that 
Belofus did pafs the river of Euphrates , as foon as 
he found likelihood of making a prosperous jour¬ 
ney; then may it feem that the interregnum in Ifrael 
was not fo long as we have made it; for three and 
twenty years leifune would have afforded better op¬ 
portunity, which ought not to have been loft. 

For anfwer hereunto, we are to confider what O- 
rofius and Eufebius have written concerning the 
Chaldees: the one, that after the departure of Ar- 
faces into Media , they laid hold on a part of the 
empire: the other, that they prevailed and grew 
mighty, between the times of Arbaces and Deioces 
the Modes. Now, tho* it be held an error of Oro- 
fius , where he fuppofeth that the occupying of Baby¬ 
lonia, by the Chaldeans , was in manner of a re¬ 
bellion from the Medes ; yet herein he and Eufebi¬ 
us do concur, that the authority of Arbaces did re- 
ftrain the ambition, which by his abfence grew bold, 
and by his death regardful only of itfelf. Now, 
tho’ fbme have conjcdtured that 'M Aff'yria was given 
to Belofus (as an overplus, befides the province of 
Babylon, which was his by plain bargain made 
afbre-hand) in regard of his high defcrvings; yet 
the opinion more commonly received is, that he 
did only encroach upon that province by little and 
little, whilft Arbaces lived, and afterwards dealing 
more openly got it all himfelf. Seeing therefore, 
that there parted but twelve years between the death 
of Arbaces , and the beginning of Menahem'% reign, 
manifcft it is, tliat the conqueft of Aff'yria, and 
fetling of that country, was work enough to hold 
Belofus occupied, befides the reftauration of Nine¬ 
veh, which alone was able to take up all the time 
remaining of his reign, if perhaps he lived to fee it 
finifhed in his own days. So that this argument 
may rather ferve to prove that Phul and Belofus 
were one perfon ; forafmuch as the journey of Phul 
againft Ifrael was not made until Belofus could find 
leifure; and the time of advantage which Belofus 
did let flip, argued his bufinefs in fome other quar¬ 
ter, namely in that province of which Phul is call’d 
king. Briefly, it may be faid, that he who con¬ 


quered AJfyria, and performed fomewhat upon a 
country fo far diflant as PaUfftna,was likely to have 
been at leaft named in fome hilVory, or if not him¬ 
felf, yet his country to have been fpoken of for thofe 
victories; but we neither hear of Phul in any pro- 
phane author, neither doth any writer, lacred or 
prophane, once mention the victories or aCts what- 
lbever of the Affyriaus , done in thofe times; where¬ 
as of Belofus, and the power of the Chaldeans, we 
find good record. 

Surely that great {laughter of fo many thoufand 
AJfyrians, in the quarrel of Sardanapalus, together 
with other calamities of that long and unfortunate 
war, which overwhelmed the whole country, not 
ending but with the ruin and utter defolation of 
Nineveh, mult needs have fo weaken’d the ftate of 
AJfyria , that it could not in thirty years fpace be 
able to invade PaUflina, which the ancient kings, 
reigning in Nineveh, had in all their greatnefs for- 
born to attempt. Yet thefe afflictions, difabling 
that country, did help to enable Berofus to fubdue 
it; who having once extended his dominions to the 
borders of Medea, and being (efpecially if he had 
compounded with the Medes) by die interpofition of 
that country, fecure of the Scythians, and other 
warlike nations on that fide, might very well turn 
fouthward, and try his fortune in thofe kingdoms, 
whereinto civil dirtenfion of the inhabitants, and the 
bordering envy of the Arabians and Aramites about 
Damafco, friends and coufins to the Chaldeans and 
Mefopotamians, did invite him. For thefe, and the 
other before-aliedged reafons, it may be concluded, 
that what is faid of Phul in the feriptures ought to 
be underftood of Belofus ; even as by the names of 
Nebuchadnezzar, Darius the Mede, Artajhajht, and 
AhafljueroJh, with the like, are thought or known 
to be meant the fame, whom prophane hiftorians, 
by names better known in their own countries, have 
called Nubopollaffar, Cyaxares, and Artaxerxes: 
efpecially confidering, that hereby we fhall neither 
contradiCl any thing that hath been written of old, 
nor need to trouble ourfelves and others with fram¬ 
ing new conjectures. This in effcCt is that which 
they alledge in maintenance of the Opinion com¬ 
monly received. • i 

Now this being once granted, other things of 
more importance will of thcmfelves eafily follow. 
For it is a matter of no great confequence to know 
the truth of this point (confidering it apart from 
that which depends thereon) whether Phul were 
Belofus, or fome other man: the whole race of 
thefe AJfyrian and Babylonian kings, wherein are 
found thofe famous princes, Nabonaffar, Mardo- 
cempadus, and Nabopvllajfar (famous for the altro- 
nomical obfervarions recorded from their times) is 
the main ground of this contention. If therefore 
Belofus or Belefis were that Phul which invaded If¬ 
rael i if he ana his pofterky reigned both in Nine¬ 
veh and in Babylon \ if he were father of Tcght-Phul- 
Afar, from whom Salmanafar, Sennacherib,^^ A- 
far-haddon defcended ; then it is manifeft, that we 
muft feek Nabonaffar, the Babylonian king, among 
thefe princes; yea, and conclude him to be none 
other than Salmanafar, who is known to have reign¬ 
ed in thofe years, which Ptolomy the mathematici¬ 
an hath afligned unto Nabonaffar. As for Mcrodach, 
who fupplanted Afar-haddon, manifeft it is, that he 
and his fucceflors were of another houfe. This is 
die fcope and end of all his deputation. 

1 - But they that maintain the contrary part, will 
not be fatiSfied with fuch conjectures. - They lay 
hold upon the conclufion, and by fhaking that into 
pieces, hope to overthrow all the premiffes, upon 
which it is inferred. For (fay they) if Nabonaffar, 
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that reigned in Babylon, could not be Salmanazar, 
or any of thofe other /IJfyrian kings, then is it ma- 
Itifeft, that the races were diftinft, and that Pbul 
and Belofui were feveral kings. This confequence 
is fo plain, that it needs no confirmation. To 
prove that Nabonajfar was a diftinft perfon from 
Salmanazar, are brought fuch arguments as would 
ftagger the refolution of him that had fworn to hold 
the contrary. For firft, NabonaZar was king of 
Babylon , and not of /tZyria. This is proved by his 
name, which is merely Chaldean, whereas Salman, 
the firft part of SalmanaZar'* name, is proper to 
the AZyrians. It is likewife proved by the aftro- 
riomical obfervations, which proceeding from the 
Babylonians , not from the AJjyrians, do fhew that 
Nabouaffar, from whom Ptolemy draws that tpocha, 
or account of times, was a Babylonian , and no Af- 
fyrian. Thirdly, and more ftrongly, it is con¬ 
firmed by the fucceflor of NabonaZar , which was 
Mardocempadus, called in his own language Mero-. 
dac-ken-pad, but more briefly, in *Efay's, prophecy, 
Merodac , by the former part of his name; or Me- 
rodac Baladan, the fon of Baladan. Now if Mero- 
dach , the fon of Baladan , king of Babel , were the 
fon of NabonaZar , then was NabonaZar none other 
than Baladan king of Babel, and not SalmanaZar 
king of AJjyria. 

What can be plainer ? As for the cadence of thefe 
two names, NabonaZar and SalmanaZar , which in 
Greek or Latin writing hath no difference, we are 
taught by Scaliger , that in the Hebrew letters there 
is found no affinity therein. So concerning the 
places of Babylonia, whereinto SalmanaZar carried 
captive fome part of the ten tribes, it may well be 
granted, that in the province of Babylon Salmanaf- 
far had gotten fomewhat, yet will it not follow that 
he was king of Babylon itfelf. To conclude*, Me- 
rodach began his reign over Babylonm the fixth year 
of Hezekta, at which time SalmanaZar took Sama¬ 
ria ; therefore, if SalmanaZar were king of Baby¬ 
lon ., then muft we fay that he and Mtrodacb, yea 
and NabonaZar , were all one man. Thefe are the 
arguments of that noble and learned writer Jofeph 
Scaliger, who not contented to follow the common 
opinion, founded upon likelihood of conjectures, 
hath drawn his proofs from matter of more necefla- 
ry inference. 

Touching all that was faid before of Pbul Belofus , 
for the proving that Pbul and Belofus were not fun- 
dry kings; Jofeph Scaliger pities their ignorance, 
that have fpent their labour to fb little purpofe. 
Honeft and painful men he confefleth that they 
were, who by their diligence might have won the 
good liking of their readers, had they not by men¬ 
tioning Anmus's authors given fuch offence, that 
men ref u fed thereupon to read their books and chro¬ 
nologies. A fhortanfwer. 

For mine own part, howfoever I believe nothing 
that Annius's Berofus, Metafthenes, and others of 
that ftamp affirm, in refpeCf of their bare authori¬ 
ty ; yet am I not fo fqueamilh, but that I can well 
enough digeft a good book, tho’ I find the names 
of one or two of thefe good fellows alledged in it: 

I have fomewhat (peradventure too often) already 
fpoken my mind of Annins 's authors } neverthelefs, 

I may fay here again, that where other hiftories 
are filent, or fpeak not enough, there may we 
without fharne borrow of thefe, as much as agrees 
with that little which eUewhere we find, and ferv- 
eth to explain or enlarge it without improbabilities. 

Neither indeed are thofe honeft and painful men 
(as Scaliger terms them, meaning, if I miftake him 
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not, good filly fellows) Vho fet down the Affyrian 
kings from Pul forwards, as lords alfo of Babylon , 
taking Pul for Belofus , and SalmanaZar for Nabo- 
haZar , fuch writers as a man fhould be aihamed or 
unwilling to read. For (to omit a multitude of 
others, that herein follow Annius , tho’ difliking 
him in general) Gerard Mercator is not fo flight a 
chronologer, that he fhould be laughed out of 
doors, with the name of an honeft-meaning fel¬ 
low. 

But I will not rhake companions between Scali¬ 
ger and Mercator ; they were both of them men no¬ 
tably learned: let us examine the arguments of Sca¬ 
liger, and fee whether they be of fuch force, as can¬ 
not either be refilled or avoided. It will eafily be 
granted, that NabonaZar was king of Babylon ; that 
he was not king Of Affyria, fome men doubt whe¬ 
ther Scaliger'* reafons be enough to prove. For 
though NabonaZar be a Chaldean name, and Sal¬ 
manaZar an Affyrian ; yet what hinders us from 
believing, that one man in two languages might be 
called by two feveral names? That aftronomy 
flourifhed among the Chaldees, is not enough to 
prove NabonaZar either an aftrologer, or a Chal¬ 
dean. So it is, that Scaliger himfelf calls them, 
b Propbetas nefcio quos, qui Nabonafarum aftrono- 
mum fuife in fomnis vtderunt -, Prophets / know 
not who, that in their feep have dreamt of Nabo- 
nafiar, that he was an aftrologer . 

Whether NabonaZar were an aftrologer or no, I 
cannot tell; it is hard to maintain the negative. 
But as his being lord over the Chaldeans, doth not 
prove him to have been learned In their fciences; fo 
doth it not prove him, not to have been alfo king 
of AZyria. The emperor Charles the fifth, who 
was bom in Gant, and Philip his fon, king of Spain, 
and lords of the Netherlands, had men far more 
learned in all fciences, and particularly in the ma- 
thematicks, among their fubjeCts of the Low Coun¬ 
tries, than were any that I read of then living in' 
Spain, if Spain at that time had any ; yet I think,' 1 
pofteriry will not ufe this as an argument, to prove 1 
that Spain was none of theirs. It may well be,' 
that SalmanaZar or NabonaZar did ufe the Afyrian 1 
foldiers, and Babylonian fcholars: but it feems, that 
he and his pofterity, by giving themfelves wholly 
to the more warlike nation, loft the richer, out of 
which they firft iffued ; as likewife king Philip loft 
partly, and partly did put to a dangerous hazard, 
all the Netherlands, by fuch a courfe. As for the 
two unanfwerable arguments (as Scaliger terms 
them, being methinks none other than anfwets to 
fomewhat that is or might be alledged on the con¬ 
trary fide) one of them which is drawn from the 
unlike found and writing of thofe names, SalmanaZar 
and NabonaZar in the Hebrew, I hold a point about 
which no man will difpute; for it is not likenefs' 
of found, but agreement of time, and many cir- 
cumftanccs elfe, that muft take away the diftin- 
<ftion of perfons : the other likewife may be 
granted; which is, that SalmanaZar' might be 
lord of feme places in the province 1 of Babylon 
yet not king of Babylon itfelf: this indeed might 
be fo, and it might be otherwife. > Hitherto 
there is nothing fave conjefture againft conjec¬ 
ture. But in that which is alledged out of the 
prophet Efay, concerning Merodach the fon of Ba¬ 
ladan ; and in that which is faid of this Merodach, 
or Mardokenpadus, his being the fucceflor of Nabo¬ 
najfar,- and his beginning to reign in the fixth year 
of Heztkia, I find matter of more difficulty, than 
can be anfwered in hafte. I will therefore d«- 
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fer the handling of thefe objections, until I meet 
with their fubjeCt in its proper place; which will 
be when we come to the time of Hezekiah , wherein 
Merodach lived and was king. Yet that I may not 
leave too great a fcruple in the mind of the reader, 
thus far will I here fatisty him ; that how ftrong 
foever this argument may feem, Scaliger himfelf 
did live to retrad it, ingenuoufly conieffing, that in 
thinking Mtrodach to be the fon of Nabonaffar , he 
had been deceived. V 

Now therefore let us confider in what fort they 
have falhioned their ftory, who taking Pul to be 
a diftinCf perfon from Belofus or Belejlis , have in 
like fort, as was neceflary, diftinguifhed their off- 
fpring, making that of Pul to fail in Afarhaddon , 
which left all to Merodach the Babylonian. And 
here I muft firft confefs my want of books, if perhaps 
there be many, that have gone about to reduce this 
narration into fome fuch order, as might prefent 
ijnto us the body of this hiftory in one view. Di¬ 
vers, indeed, there are, whom I have fecn, that 
fince Jofeph Scaliger delivered his opinion have 
written m favour of fome one or other point there¬ 
of : but Setbus Calvi/ius himfelf, who hath abrid¬ 
ged Scaliger* s learned work, De emendatione tempo - 
rum, hath not been careful to give us notice, how 
long Belofus , Baladan, Pul, or tiglat Pulajfar did 
reign (perhaps becaufe he found it not exprefied in 
Scaliger) but is content to fet down Baladan , for 
the iamc perfon widi Nabonaffar , which Scaliger 
himfelf revoked. In diis cafe therefore I muft lay 
down the plot of thefe divided kingdoms, in fuch 
fort as I find it contrived by Augufimus torniellus > 
who only of all that I have feen, iets down the fuc- 
deffion, continuance, and aCls, of thofe that reign¬ 
ed in AJfyria after Sardanapalus, diftinguifhingthem 
from Belofus and his pofterity, of whom he hath 
the like remembrance. This ‘torniellus is a regular 
clerk of the congregation of St. Paul, whofe annals 
were printed the laft year ; he appears to me a man 
of curious induftry, found judgment, and free fpirit; 
yet many times, and, I take it, wilfully, forgetful 
of thanking, or mentioning thofe proteftant writers, 
by whofe books he hath received good information, 
and enriched his works by inferring fomewhat 
of theirs. But in this bufinefs he hath openly pro- 
feffed to follow Scaliger , whofe help, without 
wrong or dilhonour to himfelf, he hath both ufed 
and acknowledged. For mine own part, I will 
not fpare to do right unto torniellus ; but confefs 
my felt to have received benefit by his writing ; 
and with that his annals had fooner come to light; 
for that as he hath much confirmed me in fome 
things, fo would he have inftru&ed and embolden’d 
me to write more fully and lefs rimoroufly in other 
things, which now I have not leifure to revife. 
Particularly in that conjecture (which I had faintly 
delivered, and yet feared left it had over-haftily 
palled out of my hand, and been expos’d to other 
mens conftruCrions) of the four kings that invaded 
the valley of Siddim, and were 11 ain by Abraham , 
I find him adventuring, as I have done, to fay, 
* that they may probably be thought to have been 
fome petty lords ; the contrary opinion of all writers 
notwithftanding. But now let us confider how he 
hath ordered thefe laft Affyrian and Babylonian 
kings. 

After the deftruCtion of Sardanapalus, Arbacts 
being the moft mighty, fought to get all to him¬ 
felf, but was oppos’d by Belofus ; in which con¬ 
tention, one Pbul, a powerful man in AJfyria , fided 
with Belofus , and they two prevailed lb far, that 
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finally Arbaces was content 'to lhare the empire 
with them, making fuch a divifion thereof, as was 
long after made of the Roman empire, between 
Ott avian, Anthony and Lepidus. 

Another conje&ure is (lor torniellus offers not 
this, or the reft, as matter of certainty) that Ar¬ 
baces made himfelf foveraign lord of all, and pla¬ 
ced die feat of his empire in Media , appointing Be¬ 
lofus his lieutenant in Babylonia , and Pbul in AJfy¬ 
ria. But in Ihort fpace, that is, in four years, it 
came to pafs, by the juft judgment of God, that 
Pbul and Belofus rebelled againft Arbaces , like as 
Arbaces had done againft Sardanapalus , and inftead 
of being his viceroys, made themfelves abfolute 
kings. And to this latter opinion, torniellus him¬ 
felf leans, holding it much the more probable, as 
being more agreeable to that which is found in pro¬ 
fane hiftories. Why he did make and publilh the 
former fuppofition, refolving to hold the latter, I 
ihall anon, without any wrong to him, make bold 
to guefs. Having thus devifed, how Pbul and 
Belofus might, at the firft, attain to be kings, he 
orders their rime, and their foccelfors in this man¬ 
ner. 

Four years after Arbaces , Pbul begins to reign, 
and continues eight ami forty years, theglat-pbala- 
far (whofe name, and the names of odier princes, 
I write diverfly, according as the authors whom I 
have in hand are pleafed to diverfify them) fuc- 
ceeding unto Pbul, reigned diree and twenty. Sal- 
manaffar followed him, and reigned ten. After 
him Senacberib reigned feven: and when he was 
flain, Afarhaddon his fon ten years ; in whom that 
line failed. «> 

The fame time that Pbul took upon him as king 
of AJfyria , or not long after (why not rather afore ? 
for fo it had been more likely) Belofus ufurped the 
kingdom of Babylon , and held it threefcore and 
eight years; at the leaft threefcore and eight years 
did pafs, before Nabonaffar followed him in the 
pofleflion. 

To Nabonaffar , whom, with Scaliger , he thinks 
to be Baladan, are afiigned fix and twenty years: 
then two and fifty to Mtrodach, or Mardocemp «• 
dus ; four and twenty to Ben Merodach : and laft- 
ly, one and twenty to Nabolaffar, the father of 
Nabuchodonofor , who is like to offer matter of fur¬ 
ther deputation. 

Concerning the original of thefe Affyrian and 
Babylonian kingdoms, I may truly fay, that the 
conjectures of other men, who give all to Belofus, 
and confound him with Phul, appear, to me more 
nearly refcmbling the truth. Neither do I think, 
that torniellus would have conceived two different 
ways, by which Pbul might have, gotten AJfyria 
(for how Belofus came to get Babylon, it is plain 
enough) if either of them alone could have content¬ 
ed him. He adheres to the latter of the two, as 
better agreeing with Diodore, and odier hiftorians. 
But he perceived, that to make Pbul on the hid¬ 
den king of AJfyria % or to give him fo noble a 
province, as would, of it felt, invite him to accept 
the name and power of a king, was a thing moft 
unlikely to have happened, unlefshis deferts (where¬ 
of we find no mention) had been proportionable to 
fo high a reward. And for this caule (as I take 
it) hath he devifed the means, whereby Phul might 
be made capable of fo great a fhare in the empire. 
If this were a true or probable fuppofition, then 
would a new doubt arile. Why this Phul, being 
one of the three that divided all between them, 
was utterly forgetten by all hiftorians.? yea, why 
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this divifion itfelf, and the civil wars that caufed it, 
were never heard of. Queftionlels the intervening 
ofTome treafures by Belofus , with his judgment, 
condemnation, and pardon following, were matters 
of far lefs note. Therefore I do not fee, how one 
of the two inconveniencies can this way be avoided ; 
but that either we rnuft confefs the dominion given 
to Pbul to have been exceeding his merits, or elle 
his merits, and name withal, to have been ftrangc- 
ly forgotten: eidier of which is enough to make us 
think, that rather the conjecture inferring fuch a 
fequel, is wide of the truth. As for the rebellion 
of Pbul and Belofus againft Arbaces, it was almoft 
knpoflible for the AJfyrians to recover fuch ftrength 
in four years, as might ferve to hold out in rebel¬ 
lion : for Belofus it was needlefs to rebel, confider- 
ing, that Arbaces did not feek to moleft him, but 
rather permitted (as being an over-great favourer 
of liberty) even the Medes that were under his own 
government, to do what they lifted. 

But it is now fit that we perufe the catalogue of 
thefe kings: not pafling thro’ them all (tor fome 
will require a large difeourfe in their own times) 
but fpeaking of their order and time in general. If 
it be fo unlawful to think, that fome of Annius'i 
tales (let them all be counted his tales, which are 
not found in other authors as well as in his) may 
be true, efpecially fuch, as contradict no acknow¬ 
ledged truth, or apparent likelihood, why then is 
it faid, that Pbul did reign in Affjria eight and for¬ 
ty yean ? For this hath no other ground than An- 
nius. It is true, that painful and judicious writers 
have found this number of years, to agree fitly with 
the courfe of things in hiftory : yet all of them 
took it from Annius. Let it therefore be the punifh- 
ment of Amius’s forgery (as queftionlefs he is often 
guilty of this crime) that when he tells truth or 
probability, he be not believed for his own fake •, 
tho’ for our own fakes we make ufe of his bold- 
nefs, taking his words for good, whereas (nothing 
elfe being offered) we are unwilling ourfelves to be 
authors of new, tho* not improbable conjectures. 
Herein we fhall have this commodity, that we may 
without blufhing alter a little, to help our own 
opinions, and lay the blame upon Anrtius, againft 
whom wc fhall be fure to find friends that will take 
our part. 

The'reigns of Theglathphalajfar and Salmana/far 
did reach, by Annius's mcafure, to the length of 
five and twenty years the one, and feventeen the 
other j Torniellus hath cut off two from the for¬ 
mer, and feven from the latter of them, to fit (as 
I think) his own computation ; ufing the liberty 
whereof I fpake laft : for that any author, lave our 
good Metajlbenes , or thofe that borrowed of him; 
hath gone about to tell hdw long each of thefe did 
reign, it is more dun I have yet found. To Se- 
nacberib and Afarhaddon, ‘Torniellus gives the fame 
length of reign, which is ; found in Metajlbenes. I 
think there arc not many, that will arrogate fo much 
unto themfelves, as may very well be allowed un¬ 
to a man fo judicious as is Torniellus : and yet could 
I wifh, that he had forborn to condemn the follow¬ 
ers of Annius , in this bufinefs, wherein he himfclf 
hath chofen, in part, rather to become one of them, 
than to fay, as elfe he muft have done, almoft no¬ 
thing. 

The like liberty we find that he hath uled in 
meafuring the reigns of the Chaldeans ; filling up 
all the l'pace- between the end of Sardanapalus , 
and the beginning of Nabonaffar , with the three- 
fcore and eight years of Belofus. In this refpeCt 
it 1 was, perhaps, that he thought Belofus might 
have begun his reign fomewhat later than Pbul: 
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tor 68 years would ieem a long time for him to 
hold a kingdom, that was no young man When he 
took poffeflion of it. But how is arty whit of his 
age abated by fhortenirtg his reign, feeing his li/e 
reacheth to the end of fuch a time, as were alone, 
without adding the time wherein he was a private 
man, enough for a long liver. Indeed, 48 years 
had been fomewhat of the moll, ednfidering thit he 
feems by the ftory to have been little lefs, at fiiCh 
time as he join’d with Arbaces ; and therefore the 
addition of 20 years did well dcferve that note 
(which Torniellus advifedly gives) that if his feign 
extended not fo far, then the reign of fbch as came 
after him. Occupied the middle time unto Nctbo- 
najfar. 

I neither do reprehend the boldrtefs of Torniellus, 
in conjeCluring, nor the modefty of Scaligtr and 
Setbus Calvifius , irt forbearing to fet down as War¬ 
rantable, fuch things as depend only upon likeli¬ 
hood. For things, whereof the'perfeCt knowledge 
is taken away from us by antiquity, muft 6er dd- 
feribed in hiftory, as geographer's in their rttaps de- 
feribe thofe countries, whereof ds yCt tfieie is rhade 
no true dilcovery, that is, eithCr by leaving foftte 
part blank, or by* inferring the land of pigmies, 
rocks of Ioad-ftone, With heacf-lands, bays, great 
rivers, and other particularities, ’ agreeable tb com¬ 
mon report, tho’ many timies controlled by fdlloW- 
ing experience, and found contrary to truth; Yet 
indeed the ignorance growing from diftance ofplace, 
allows not fuch liberty to a deferiber, as that which 
arifeth from the remedilefs oblivion of confuming 
time. For it is true that die pbet faith ; 


-Neque fervidis 


Pars inclufa caloribus 
Mundi , nec bore<e fnitinium latus , 

Durataque foie nives, 

Mercatorem abigunt: borrida cdllidi 
Vmount aquora npvit*. 

Nor fouthem heat, nor northern Ihow 
That freezing to the ground doth grow. 

The fubjedt regions can fence, 

And keep the greedy merchant thence. 

• The fubtil fhiprrten way will find. 

Storm never fo the feas with wind. 

Therefore the fictions (or let them be called con¬ 
jectures) painted in maps, do fefve only to miflead 
fuCh difeoverers as ralhly believe them ; drawing 
upon the publifhers, either IbfnC angry curfes, or 
well deferved fcorn ; but to keep their own credit, 
they cannot ferve always. VTo' which purpofe I 
remember a pretty jeft' of Dor}Pedro de Sarmiento , 
a Worthy Spanijb gentleman; who had been employ’d 
by his king in planring a colony'upon the ftreights 
of Magellan: for when I ask’d him, being then my 
prifoner, fome queftion about an ifland in thofe 
ftfeiglits, which methought might hive done either 
benefit or difpleafure to his enterprife, he told'me 
merrily, that it was to be called the Painters Wives 
If and \ faying, that whilft die' fellow drew that 
map, his wife fittirtg by, defired him to put ill one 
country for her-, that fhe, in imagination, might 
have an ifland of her own. But in filling- up the 
blanks of old hiftories, we need not be fo fcrupulour. 
For it is not to be fear’d, that time fhould run back¬ 
ward, and by reftoring the things themfelves to 
knowledge, make our conjeClures appear ridicu¬ 
lous: what if fome good copy of an ancient author 
could be found, flicwing (if we have it not already) 
the perfect truth of thefe uncertainties ? would it 
be more fhamc to have believed in the mean whiles 
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Ennius or Torniellus, than to have believed nothing. 
Here I will not fay, that the credit, which we give 
to Annius, may chance otherwhiles to be given to 
one of thole authors whofe names he pretendeth. 
Let it fuffice, that in regard of authority, I had ra¬ 
ther truft Scaliger or Torniellus , than Annius ; yet 
him than them, if his aflertion be more probable, 
and more agreeable to approv’d hiftories than their 
conjecture, as in this point it feems to me; it ha¬ 
ving moreover gotten fome credit, by the approba¬ 
tion of many, and thofe not meanly learned. 

To end this tedious deputation ; I hold it afure 
courfe in examination of fuch opinions, as have once 
gotten the credit of being general, fo to deal as 
Pacuvius in Capua did with the multitude, finding 
them defirous to put all the fenators of the city to 
death. He lock’d the fenators up within the ftate- 
houlc, and offered their lives to die people’s mer¬ 
cy obtaining thus much, that none of them fhould 
perifh, until the commonalty had both pronounced 
him worthy of death, and eleCted a better in his place. 
The condemnation was hafty ; for as faft as every 
name was read, all the town cried. Let him die: 
but the execution required more leilure •, for in fub- 
ftituting another, fome notorious vice of the perfon, 
or bafenefs of his condition, or infufficiency of his 
quality, made each new one that was offered to be 
rejected: fo that finding the worfe and lefs choice, 
the further and the more that they fought, it was 
finally agreed, that the old Ihould be kept for lack 
of better. 

Sect. V. 

Of the Olympiads, and the time when they began. 

A Fter this divifion of the AJfyrian empire, fol¬ 
lows the inftauration of the Olympian games, 
by Iphitus , in the reign of the fame king Uzzia, 
and in his 51ft year. It is, I know, the general 
opinion, that thefc games were eftablifhed by Iphi- 
tus , in the firft of Jotbam: yet is not that opinion 
fo general, but that authors, weighty enough, have 
given to them a more early beginning. The truth 
is, that in fitting thofe things unto the facred hifto- 
ry, which are found in prophane authors, we fhould 
not be too careful of drawing the Hebrews to thofe 
works of time, which had no reference to their af¬ 
fairs v it is enough, that fetting in due order thefe 
beginnings of accounts, we join them to matters of 
Jfrael and Juda, where occafion requires. 

Thefe Olympian games and exercifes of activity, 
were firft inftituted by Hercules., who mcafured die 
length of the race by his own foot; by which Pytha¬ 
goras found out the ftature and likely ftrength of 
Hercules's body. They took name, not from the 
mountain Olympus , but from the city Olympia, other- 
wife Pifa, near unto Elis \ where alfo Jupiter's 
temple in Elis, famous among the Grecians , and re¬ 
puted among the wonders of the world, was known 
by the name of the temple of Jupiter Olympius. 
Thefe games were exerciled from every fourth year 
compleat, in the plains of Elis, a city of Pelopon- 
nefus , near the river Alpheus. . ■ 

After the death of Hercules , thefe meetings * were 
difeontinued for many years, till Iphitus by advice 
from the oracle of Apollo, re-eftablifhed them, Ly- 
curgus the law-giver then living : from which time 
they were continued by the Grecians , till the reign of 
TJseodoftus the emperor, according to Cedrenus : 
others think that they were diflolved under Conftan- 
tine the Great. 
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From this inftitution, Uarro accounted the Greci¬ 
an times, and their (lories, to be certain: but rec¬ 
kon’d all before either doubtful, or fabulous: and 
yet * Pliny gives little credit to all that is written of 
Greece, till the reign of Cyrus , who began in the 
55th Olympiad , as Eufebius out of Diodore, Caftor, 
Polybius , and others have gathered, in whofe time 
the feven wife Grecians flourilhed. For Solon had 
fpeech with Crcefus, and Craefus was overthrown 
and taken by Cyrus. 

Many patient and piercing brains have laboured 
to find out the certain beginning of thefc Olympiads, 
namely to fet them in the true year of the world, 
and the reign of fuch and 'fuch kings : but feeing 
they all differ in the firft account, that is, of the 
world’s year, they can hardly jump in particulars 
thereon depending. 

Cyril againft Julian , and Didymus, begin the 
Olympiads the 49 th of Oft as or Azariab. 

c Eufebius , who is contrary to himfclf in this 
reckoning, accounts with thofe that find the firft 0 ~ 
lympiad in the beginning of the four hundred and 
fixth year after Troy , yet he telleth us that it was in 
the fiftieth year of Uzzia , which is (as I find it) two 
years later. 

d Eratoftbenes placeth the firft Olympiad four hun¬ 
dred and feven years after Troy, reckoning the 
years that palled between •, to whom Dionyftus Ha- 
licarnaff.eus, Diodorus Siculus , Solinus , and many 
others adhere. 

The diftance between the dcftrudlion of Troy , and 
the firft Olympiad, is thus collected by Eratoftbenes. 
From the taking of Troy to the defeent of Hercules's 
pofterity into Peloponnefus, were fouricore years* 
thence to the Ionian expedition, threefcore years; 
from that expedition to the time of Lycurgus' s go¬ 
vernment in Sparta, one hundred fifty-nine •, and 
thence to the firft Olympiad, one hundred and eight 
years. In this account the firft year of the firft 
Olympiad is not included. 

But vain labour it were, to feek the beginning of 
the Olympiads, by numbring the years from the ta¬ 
king of Troy , which is of a date far more uncertain. 
Let it fuffice, that by knowing the inftauration of 
thefe games, to have been in the lour hundred and 
eighth year current after Troy, we may reckon back 
to the taking of that city, fetting that, and other 
accidents, which have reference thereto, in their 
proper times. The certainty of things following 
the Olympiads , mull needs teach us how to find when 
they began. 

To this good ufe, we have the enfuing years, 
unto the death of Alexander the Great, thus divi¬ 
ded, by the fame Eratoftbenes. From the begin¬ 
ning of the Olympiads, to the pafiage of Xerxes into 
Greece, two hundred fourfeore and feventeenyears; 
from thence to the beginning of the Pelopomefian 
war, eight and forty years •, forwards to the victory 
of Lyfander, feven and twenty * to the battel of 
Leuftra, thirty-four -, to the death of Philip king 
of Macedon, five and thirty and finally to the 
death of Alexander, twelve. The whole fum arifeth 
to four hundred fifty-three years; which num¬ 
ber he otherwife alfo colleCteth, and it is allowed by 
the moft. 

Now for placing the inftitution of the Olympiads 
in the one and fiftieth year of Uzziah , we have 
arguments, grounded upon that which is certain, 
concerning the beginning of Cyrus' s reign, and the 
death of Alexander ’, as alfo upon che aftrono- 
mical calculation of fundry eclipies of the fun, as 
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of that which happened when Xerxes fet out of Sar¬ 
dis with his army to invade Greece ; and of divers 
ethers. 

Touching Cyrus , it is generally agreed that his 
teign as king, before he was lord of the great mo- 
oarcy, began the firft year of the five and fitcicth 
Olympiad , and that he reigned thirty years •, they 
who give him but twenty-nine years of reign (fol¬ 
lowing Herodotus , rather than * Tally, Jufiin, Eu- 
febius , and others) begin a year later, which comes 
all to one reckoning. So is the death of Alexander 
fet by all good writers, in the firft year of the hun- 
dreth and fourteenth Olympiad. This later note of 
Alexander' s death, ferves well to lead us back to 
the beginning of Cyrus •, as many the like obfer- 
vations. do. For if we reckon upwards from the 
time of Alexander, we fhall find all to agree with 
the years of the Olympiads, wherein Cyrus began his 
reign, either as king, or (taking the word mo¬ 
narch to fignify a lord of many kingdoms) as a 
great monarch. From the beginning of Cyrus, in 
the i ft year of the 55th Olympiad, unto die end of 
the Perfian empire, which was in the 3d of the 
112th Olympiad, we find 230 years compleat: from 
the beginning of Cyrus' s monarchy, which lafted 
but 7 years, we find compleat 207 years, which 
was the continuance of the Perfian empire. 

Now therefore feeing that the firft year of Cy¬ 
rus's monarchy (which was the laft of the 16th 
Olympiad, and the 24odi year from the inftitution 
of thofe games by Iphitus) followed the laft of die 
70 years, of the captivity of Juda, and dcfolation 
of the land of /fira el -, manifeil it is, that we mull 
reckon back thofe 70 years, and 170 years more, 
the laft which pafled under the kings of Juda, to 
find the firft of thefe Olympiads ; which by this ac¬ 
count is the 51ft of Uzzia , as we have already 
noted. 

The eclipfes whereof we made mention, ferve 
well to the lame purpofe. For example’s fake, that 
which was feen when Xerxes muftered his army at 
Sardis, in the 267th year of Nabonafifar, being the 
laft of the 74th Olympiad, leads us back unto the 
beginning of Xerxes, and from him to Cyrus ; 
whence we have a fair way thro’ the 70 years, un¬ 
to the deftruClion of Jerufalem \ and fo upwards 
thro’ the reigns of the laft kings of Juda, to the 51ft 
year of Uzzia. 

Thus much may fuffice, concerning the time 
wherein thefe Olympiads began. 

To tell the great folemnity of them, and with 
what exceeding great concourfe of all Greece they 
were celebrated, I hold it a fuperfluous labour. It 
is enough to fay, that all bodily exercifes, or die 
moft of them, were therein pra&ifed ; as running, 
wreftling, fighting, and the like. Neither did 
they only contend for the maftery in thole feats, 
whereof there was good ufe, but in running of cha¬ 
riots, fighting with whorl-bats, and other the like 
ancient kinds of exercifes, that ferved only foroften- 
tation. Thither alfo repaired orators, poets, mu- 
ficians, and all that thought themfelves excellent in 
any laudable quality, to make trial of their skill. 
Yea, die very cryers, which proclaimed the victo¬ 
ries, contended which of them IhoulJ get the ho¬ 
nour! of having play’d the belt part. 

The EJeans were prelidcnts of thofe games ; 
whole juftice, in pronouncing without partiality 
who did beft, is highly commended. As for the 
•rewards given to the victors, they were none other 
than garlands of palm, or olive, without any 
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other commodity following, than the reputation. 
Indeed there needed no more. For that was 
held fo much, that when Diagoras had feen his. 
three fons crowned for their fevera! victories in 
thofe games, one came running to him with this, 
gratulation; Morere, Diagoras, non enim iu caelum 
afeenfutus cs, that is, Die, Diagoras , for thou, 
lhalt not climb up to heaven: as if there couJ4 
be no greater happinefs on earth, than what alrea¬ 
dy had befallen him. In the like fenfe b ffotacA 
fpeaks of thefe victors, calling them, 

Quos Elsa demum reducit 

Palma calefies. 

Such as like heavenly wights do come 

With an Elean garland home. 

Neidier was it only the voice of tjie people, 
or die longs of poets, that fo highly extolled 
them, which had won thefe Olympian prizes ; bun 
even grave hiftorians thought it a matter worthy 
of their noting. Such was (as* Tally counts it) the 
vanity of the Greeks, that they efteemed it almoft 
as great an honour, to have won the viClory at runt 
ning or wreftling in thofe games, as to have tri¬ 
umphed in Rome for fome famous victory, qt con-r 
quell of a province. 

That thefe Olympian games were celebrated as 
the full of die moon, and upon the fifteenth day 
of the month Hecatombxon, which doth anfwer 
to our June •, and what means diey ufed to make 
the month begin with the new moon, that the 
fifteenth day might be the full ; I have fhew’d in 
another place. Wherefore l may now return unto 
die kings of Juda, and leave the merry Greeks at 
their games, whom I fhall meet in more ferious 
employments, when the Perfian quarrels draw the 
body of this hiftory into the coafts of Ionia and 
Hellefponi. 

Sect. VI. 

Of Jotham and bis contemporaries. 

IfOtbam the fon of Uzzia, when he was twenty 
J five years old, and in the fecond of d Pekab 
king of Ifrael, was anointed king in Jerufalem, 
his father yet living. He built an exceeding high 
gate to the temple of threelcore cubits upright, 
and therefore called Qpbel: befides divers cities in 
the hills of Juda, and in the forefls, towers, and 
palaces: he inforced the Ammonites to pay him 
tribute, to wit, of filver an hundred talents, 
and of wheat and barly two thoufand meafures : 
he reigned twenty-fix years: of whom Jofephus 
gives this teftimony. Ejufmodi vero princeps hie 
fail, ut nullum in eo virtutis genus deftdtrcs : ut 
qui Deum adco pie coluerit , bominibus fuis adeo jufic 
pr,efnerit, urbem ipfam taut a fibi cur a effe pajfus fit, 
& tantopere auxerit , ut univerfum regnum hofiibus 
quidem rninime contemnendum , domofiicis autem ejus 
incolis atque civibus felix, faufium & forttmatnm 
fua virtute tfecerit *, This was luch a prince, as a 
man could find no kind of virtue wanting in him : 
he worlhipped God Jo religioufly, he governed his 
men fo righteoufly, he was fo provident ibr the city, 
and did 1b greatly amplify it, that by his virtue and 
prowefs he made his whole kingdom not contemptible 
to his enemies, but to his fervants, inhabitants and 
citizens, profperous and happy. 
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This is all that I find of Jotham: his reign was 
rtot long, but as happy in all things, as he himfelf 
Was devout and virtuous. 

Aucbomencs about this time fucceeded Pbelejleus 
in Corinth: after whom, the Corinthians ere&ed ma- 
giftratcs, which governed from year to year. And 
yet Paufanias in his fecond book, with Strabo and 
Plutarch, in many places are of opinion, that Co¬ 
rinth was governed by kings of the race of the Ba- 
cid <e, to the time of Cypfelus , who drove them out. 

* Teglathphalaffar, or Tiglatbpelefer , the fon of 
Pbul, the fecond of the Babylonians and Ajfyrians 
that was of this new race, about this time invaded 
Ifrael, while Pekah (who murder’d his mailer Pe- 
kaiah ) was king thereof. In which expedition he 
took moll of the cities of Nephthali and Galilee, 
with thofe of Gilead, over Jordan , and carried the 
inhabitants captive. This Tiglath reigned five and 
twenty years, according to Metaflhenes. But Krentz- 
hemius finds, that with his fon Salmanaffar he reign¬ 
ed yet two years longer: which years I would not 
aferibe to the fon, becaufe the <era of Nabonaffar 
begins with his Angle reign, but reckon them to 
Tiglath Pbulaffar himfelf, who therewith reigned 
(even and twenty years. 

JEfchylus, the fon of Agamnejlor , about die 
fame time, the twelfth Archon in Athens , ruled five 
and twenty years. Alcamenes governed Sparta: af¬ 
ter whom the eftate changed, according to Eufebius : 
but therein furely Eufebius is miflaken. For Dio¬ 
dor e, Plutarch, Paufanias , and others, witnefs the 
contrary. b Paufanias affirmeth, that Polydorus, a 
prince of eminent virtues, fucceeded his father, and 
reigned threefcore years, and out-lived the Meffeniac 
war: which was ended by Theopompus , the fon of 
Nicander , his royal companion. 

At this time lived Nahum the prophet, who fore¬ 
told the deftrudlion of the Affyrian empire, and of 
the city of Nineveh -, which fucceeded (faith Jofe- 
phus) an hundred and fifteen years after. The cities 
of Cyrene and of Aradus were built at this time, 
while in Media Sofarmus and Medidus reigned 
ing the fecond and third kings of thofe parts. 

Sect. VII. 

0 / Achaz and bis contemporaries. 

A HA S, or Achaz , fucceeded unto Jotham ... 

the c feventeenth year of Pekah, the fon of 
Remalia : the fame being alfo the laft year of his 
father’s reign, who began in the fecond of the fame 
Pekah, and reigned fixteen, but not compleat years. 
This Ahaz was an idolater, exceeding all his pre- 
decefiors. He made molten images for Baalim, 
'and burnt his fon for facrifice before the idol Mo¬ 
loch, or Saturn, which was reprefented by a man¬ 
like brazen body, bearing the head of a calf, fet up 
not far from Jerufalem, in a valley fhadowed with 
woods, called Gehinnon, or Tophet, from whence the 
word Gehenna is ufed for hell. The children offer’d 
were inclofed within the carcafs of this idol, and as 
die fire increafed, fo the facrificers, with a noife of 
cymbals and other inftruments, filled the air, to 
the end the pitiful cries of the children might not 
be heard: which unnatural, cruel, and devilifh ob¬ 
lation d Jeremy the prophet vehemendy reprehend- 
eth, and of which St. Jerome upon the tenth of 
Matthew hath written at large. By the prohibition 
in Leviticus the eighteendi, it appeareth that this 
horrible fin was ancient: in the twelfth of Deutero- 
nomy, it is called an abomination which God hateth. 


That it was alfo pra&ifed elfewhere, and by many 
nations remote from Judea, divers audiors witnefs; 

as Virgil in the fecond of his ALneids -- Sanguine 

placdjlis, &c. and Silius - Pofcere cade deos. 

Saturn is faid to have brought this cuftom into Ita¬ 
ly, befidcs the catling of many fouls into the river 
of Tiber, inflead of which Hercules commanded 
that the waxen images of men fhould be thrown 
in and drowned. The devil alfo taught the Car¬ 
thaginians this kind of butchery, inlbmuch that 
when their city was befieged and in diftrefs, the 
priefl made them believe, diat becaufe they had 
fpared their own children, and had bought and 
brought up others to be offered, that therefore Sa¬ 
turn had ftirred up and flrengthened their enemies 
againfl them: whereupon they prefendy caufed two 
hundred of the noblefl youths of their city to be 
fiain, and offered to Saturn or Satan, to appeafe 
him: who befidcs thefe fore-named nations had in- 
ftrutted the* Rhodians, the people of Crete, and Chios , 
of Meffena, of Galatia, with the Majj'agets, and 
others, in thefe his fervices : further, as if he were 
not content to deftroy the fouls of many nations in 
Europe, Afia , and Africa (as ( AcoJla writeth) the 
Mexicans , and other people ofAmei ira,were brought 
by the devil under this fearful fervitude, in which 
he alfo holdeth the Floridans and Virginians at this 
day. 

For the wickednefs of this king Ahaz, God ftir¬ 
red up Rezin of Damafcus, and Pekah the fon of 
Remalia, .king of Ifrael, againfl him, who invaded 
Judaa, and befieged Jerujaiem, but enter’d it not. 

The king of Syria, Rezin, pofiefs’d himfelf of 
Elab by the Red lea, and caft the Jews out of it} 
and Pekah flaugluer’d in one day e an hundred and 
twenty thoufand Judeans, of the ableft of the king¬ 
dom at which time Maafeiab the fon of Achaz was 
alfo fiain by Zithri, with Azricham the governour 
of his houfe, and Elcanah the fecond perlon unto the 
king. Befidcs all this, two hundred thoufand prifon- 
ers of women and children, the Ifraelites led away 
to Samaria: but by the counfel of the prophet Oded 
they were returned and delivered back again. 

As Ifrael and Aram vexed Juda on the north, 
fo the Edomites and the Philifines, who evermore 
attended the ruin of Judaea, enter’d upon them from 
the fouth} and took Beth feme f, Ajalon, Gadereth, 
Socho, Timnah, and Gemzo , 1 flew many people, and 
carried away many prifoners. Whereupon, when 
Achaz faw himfelf environed on all fides, and that 
his idols and dead gods gave him no comfort, he 
fent to the Affyrian Tiglathpilefer, to defire fome 
aid from him againfl the Ijraelites and Aramites, 
prefenting him with the filver and gold both of the 
* temple and king’s houfe. 

Tiglathpilefer wanted not a good example to fol¬ 
low, in making profit of the troubles that rofe in 
PaUJIina. His father having lately made himfelf, 
from a provincial lieutenant, king of Babylon and 
Affyria, had a little before led him the way into 
Jud<ea, invited by Menabtm king of Ifrael. Where¬ 
fore now the fon willingly hearkened to Achaz, andi 
embraced the advantage. As for Bclochus himfelf, 
he was content to affign fome other time for going 
through with this enterprife: becaufe (as I have faid 
before) he was not firmly fettled at home, and the 
Syrian kings lay dircflly in his way, who were yet 
ftrong both in men and fame. But Tiglath, having 
now, with the treafure's of Jerufalem, prepared his 
army, firft invaded the territory of Damafcus, won 
the city, and killed Rezin, the laft of the race of 
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the Adads, who began with David, and ended with 
this Achaz. At Damafcus Achaz met Tiglath , and 
taking thence a pattern of the altar, fent it to Uriah 
the prieft, commanding the like to be made at Je- 
rufalem, whereon at his return he burnt facrifice to 
the gods of the Syrians. In the mean while ‘Tig- 
lath poflefs’d all Bafan, and the reft beyond Jor¬ 
dan, which belonged to the tribes of Reuben, Gad, 
and Manaffeb. And then pafling the river, he ma- 
fter’d the cities of Galilee, invaded Ephraim, and 
the kingdom of Ifrael, and made them his vafials. 
And notwithftanding that he was invited and waged 
by Achaz, yet after the fpoil of Ifrael, he poflefs’d 
himfelf of the greater part of Juda, and as it feem- 
eth enforced Achaz to pay him tribute. For in 
the fecond of Kings, the eighteenth, it is written of 
Ezechia, that he revolted from Ajhur, or rebelled 
againft him, and therefore was invaded by Sennache¬ 
rib. After Achaz had beheld and borne thefe mi- 
feries, in the end of the fixteenth year of his reign 
he died; but was not buried in the fepulchres of the 
kings of Juda. 

With Achaz lived Medidus, the third prince in 
Media, who governed forty years, faith * Eufebius: 
Diodorus and C/efias find Anticarmus inftead of this 
Medidus, to have been Sofarmus' s fucceflor, to whom 
they give fifty years. 

Tiglath Pbilefer held the kingdom of Affyria, all 
the reign of Achaz \ yet fo, that Salmanaffar his fon 
may feem to have reigned with him fome part of 
the time. For we find that Achaz did b fend unto the 
kings of Ajhur to help him. The Geneva note fays, 
that thefe kings of Aflmr were Tiglath Pilefer, and 
thofe kings that were under his dominion. But that 
he or his father had hitherto made fuch conquefts, 
as might give him the lordfhip over other kings, I 
do neither find any hiftory, nor circumftance that 
proveth. Wherefore I think that thefe kings of 
Ajhur were Tiglath, and Salmanaffar his fon, who 
reigned with his father, as hath been faid before: 
tho’ how long he reigned with his father, it be hard 
to define. 

At this time began the Epbori in Lacedaemon, a 
hundred and thirty years after Lycurgus, according 
to c Plutarch. Eufebius makes their beginning far 
later, namely in the fifteenth Olympiad. Of thefe 
Epbori, Elalus was the firft, Theopompus and Poly- 
dorus being then joint kings. Thefe Epbori, chofen 
every year,were comptrollers as well of their fenators 
as of their kings, nothing being done without their 
advice and conlent. For (faith Cicero) they were 
oppofed againft their kings, as the Roman tribunes 
againft the confuls. In the time of Ahaz died ALf- 
chylus, who had ruled in Athens ever fince the fiftieth 
year of Uzzia. Alcamenon, the thirteenth of the 
Medontid*, or governours of the Athenians (fo 
called of Mcdon, who followed Codrus) fucceeded 
his father ALfchylus, and was the laft of their gover¬ 
nours: he ruled only two years. For the Athenians 
changed firft from kings (after Codrus) to gover¬ 
nours for life; which ending in this Alcamenon , they 
ereded a magiftrate whom they termed an Archon, 
who was a kind of burgomafter, or governour of 
their city, for ten years. 

This alteration Paufanias in his fourth book be¬ 
gins in the firft year of the eighth Olympiad. Eufe¬ 
bius and Halicarnajfeus in the firft of the feventh 
Olympiad: at which time indeed, Carops the firft 
of thefe began his ten years rule. 

The kingdom of the Latines, governed about 
three hundred years by the Sylvii, of the race of jE- 
»ear,took end in the lame Ahaz's time; the foundati¬ 


on of Rome being laid by Romulus and Remus in tire 
eighth year of the lam: king. Codoman builds it the 
eleventh of Achaz, Bucholzer in the eighth (as I 
think he flioukl) others fomewhat later, and in the 
reign of Ezecbias. Cicero, Eutropius , Oroftus, and 
others, fquare the time of the foundation to the third 
year of the fixth Olympiad. But Haitcarnaffeus, 
Solinus Antiochenus, Clemens Alexandrinus , and 
Eufebius-, to the firft year of the feventh: who feem 
not only to me, but to many very learned chrono- 
logers, to have kept herein the beft account. 


CHAP. XXIV. 

Of the antiquities of Italy, andfoundation 
of Rome in the time of Anaz. 

Sect. I. 

Of the old inhabitants , and of the name of Italy. 

A N D here to fpeak of the more ancient times 
of Italy, and what nations poflefled it be¬ 
fore the arrival of jEneati the place may 
feem to invite us : the rather becaufe much fabulous 
matter hath been mixed with the truth of thofe el¬ 
der plantations. Italy, before the fall of Troy, was 
known to the Greeks by divers names; as firft 
Hefperia, then Attfonia, the one name arifing of the 
feat, the other of the Aufones, a people inhabiting 
part of it: one ancient name of it was alfo Oenutria, 
which it had of the Oenotri: whom i HalicarnaJf<eus 
thinks to have been the firft drat brought a colony 
of Arcadians into diat land. Afterwards it was 
called Italy , of Italus: concerning which changes 
of names, Virgil fpeaks thus. 

Eft locus Hefperiam Graii cognomine dicunt : 

Terra antiqua, potens armis, atque ubere gleb<e : 
Oenotrii colucre viri , nunc fama minores 
Italiam dixiffe, ducts de nomine , gentem. 

There is a land which Greeks Hefperia name. 
Ancient, and ftrong, of much fertility. 

Oenotrians held it, but we hear by fame. 

That by late ages of pofterity, 

’Tis from a captain’s name call’d Italy. 

Who this captain or king may have been, it is 
very uncertain. For Virgil fpeaks no more of 
him, and the opinions of others are many and re¬ 
pugnant. But like enough it is, that the name 
which hath continued fo long upon the whole 
country, and worn out all other denominations, 
was not at the firft accepted without good caufe. 
Therefore to find out the original of this name,* 
and the firft planters of this noble country, Rei- 
neccius hath made a very painful fearch, and not 
improbable conjedure. And firft of all he grounds 
upon that of * llalicarnaffieus, who fpeaks of a 
colony which the Elcans did lead into Italy, be¬ 
fore die name of Italy was given to it: Secondly, 
upon diat of ‘ Juflin, who laith, that Brunduftum 
was a colony of the Etolians: Thirdly, upon that 
of K Strabo, who affirms the fame of Temefa, or 
Temp fa, a city of the Brutii in Italy: Laftly, up¬ 
on the authority of h Pliny , who fhews that the 
Italians did inhabit only one region of the land, 
whence afterwards the name was derived over all. 
Concerning that which is laid of the Elems and E- 
tolians, who (as he fhews) had one original; from 
them he brings die name of Italy. For die word 
Italia differs in nodiing from Aitolia, fave that 
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the firft letter is caft away, which in the Greek 
words is common, and the letter [o] is changed in¬ 
to [a] : which change is found in the name of E- 
thalia, an ifland near Italy, peopled by the Etho- 
lians : and the like changes are very familiar in 
the Eolk dialed •, of which dialed! (being al- 
moft proper to the Etoliam) the accent and pro¬ 
nunciation, together with many words little altered, 
were retained by the Latins , as Dionyfius Hali- 
cerrnafjieus , Quintilian, and Prifcian the gramma¬ 
rian teach, rlereunto appertains that of Julian the 
apoftate, who called the Greeks coufins of the La¬ 
tins. Alfo the common original of die Greeks and 
Latins from Javan \ and the fable of Janus, whofe 
image had two faces, looking eaft and weft, as 
Greece and Italy lay, and was ftamped on coins, 
with a fhip on the other fide ; all which is, by in¬ 
terpretation, referred to Javan, father of the Greeks 
and Latins : who failing over the Ionian fea, that 
lies between ALtolia and the weftern parts of 
Greece and Italy, planted colonies in both. Now 
whereas Reineccius thinks, that the names of sit las 
and It alas belong’d both to one man, and thereto 
applies that of Berofus, who called Cetbim Italus ; 
tho’ it may feem ftrengthned by the marriage of 
Dardanus, whilft he abode in Italy with Eteftra, 
the daughter of Atlas, yet is it by arguments, in 
my valuation greater and ftronger, eafily difproved. 
For diey, who make mention of Atlas, place him 
before the time of Mofes: and if Atlas were Cetbim, 
or Kittim, then was he the fon of Javan, and ne¬ 
phew of Japbetb, the eldeft fon of Noah : which 
antiquity far exceeds the name of Italy, that began 
after the departure of Hercules out of the country, 
not long before the war of Troy. 

Likewife Virgil, who fpeaks of Atlas, and of 
Dardanus's marriage with Eleftra, hath nothing 
of his meeting with her in Italy *, but calleth Elec- 
tra and her filter Mai a (poetically) daughters of the 
mountain Atlas in Africa, naming Italus among 
the kings of the Aborigines » which he would not 
have done, had Atlas and Italus been one perfon. 

As for the authority of Berofus in this cafe, we 
need the Ids to regard it, for that Reineccius him- 
felf, whofe conjectures are more to be valued than 
the dreams wherewith Annius hath filled Berofus , 
holds it but a figment. 

That the name of Italy began long after Atlas, 
it appears by the verfes of Virgil laft rehearfed, 

wherein he would not have faid, - nunc fama 

minorcs Italiam dixiffe, Duels de nomine, gentem, had 
that name been heard of ere Dardanus left the 
country. But feeing that, when Hercules, who 
died a few years before the war of Troy, had left in 
Italy a colony of the Eleans (who in a manner 
were one and the fame with the Etolians, as Strabo, 
Herodotus and Paufanias teach) then the name of 
Italy began : and feeing Virgil makes mention of 
Italus among the Italian kings, it were no great 
boldnefs to fay, that Italus was commander of 
thefe Eleans. For tho* I remember not, that I 
have read of any fuch Greek as was named Italus, yet 
the name of ALtolus, written in Greek Aitolos, was 
very famous both among the Etolians, and among 
the Eleans, he being fon of a king of Elis, and 
founder of the Etolian kingdom. Neither is it 
■ more hard to derive the name Italus from ALtolus 
than Italia from ALtolia. So may Virgil's autho¬ 
rity ftand well with the collections of Reineccius •, 
the name of Italy being taken both from a captain, 
and from the nation of which he and his people 
were. 
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Sect. II. 

Of the Aborigines, and other inhabitants of La¬ 
tium, and of the renfon of the names of Latini 
and Latium. 

I N Italy the Latins and Iletrurians were moft fa¬ 
mous ; the Hetrurians having held the greateft 
part of it under their fubjcCtion ; and the Latins, 
by the virtue and felicity of the Romans, who were 
a branch of them, fubduing all Italy, and in few 
ages whatfoever nation was known in Europe : to¬ 
gether with all the weftern parts of Afia, and north 
of Africk. 

The region called Latium, was firft inhabited 
by the Aborigines , whom Halicarnajfeeus, Varro , 
and Reineccius, following them, think to have been 
Arcadians: and this name of Aborigines (to omit 
other fignificarions that are drained) imports as 
much as original, or native of the place, which 
they pofldled : which title die Arcadians are known 
in vaunting manner to have always ufurped, fetch¬ 
ing their andquity from beyond the moon, becaufe 
indeed, neither were the inhabitants of Peloponne- 
fus enforced to forfake their feats, fo oft as other 
Greeks were, who dwelt without that half-ifland, 
neither had the Arcadians fo uefure a dwelling as 
the reft of the Peloponncftans, becaufe their country 
was lefs fruidul in land, mountainous and hard of 
accefs, and they thcmlelves (as in fuch places com¬ 
monly are found) very warlike men. Some of thefe 
therefore having occupied a great part of Latium , 
and held it long, did according to the Arcadian 
manner, ftyle themfelves Aborigines, in that lan¬ 
guage, which either their new feat, or their neigh¬ 
bours thereby had taught them. How it might be 
that the Arcadians who dwelt fomewhat far from 
fea, and are always noted as unapt men to prove 
good mariners, lhould have been authors of new 
difeoveries, were a queftion not eafy to be anfwer* 
ed, were it not fo, that both fruitfulnefs of chil¬ 
dren, in which thofe ages abounded, enforceth a 
fuperfluous company to feck another feat, and that 
fome expeditions of the Arcadians, as efpecially that 
of Evander, into the fame parts of Italy, are ge¬ 
nerally acknowledged. 

After the Aborigines, were the Pelafgi, an anci¬ 
ent nation, who fometimes gave name to all Greece : 
but their antiquities are long fince dead, for lack of 
good records. Neither was their glory fuch in 
Italy, as could long fuftain the name of their own 
tribe ; for they were in fhort fpace accounted one 
people with the former inhabitants. The Sicani, 
AuJones, Aurunci, Rufi/i, and other people, did 
in ages following difturb the peace of Latium, which 
by Saturn was brought to fome civility, and he 
therefore canonized as a God. 

This Saturn St. Augujliue calleth Sterces or Ster- 
culius, others term him Stercutius, and fay, that he 
taught the people to dung their grounds. That 
Latium took his name of Saturn, becaufe he did 
latere, that is, lie hidden there, when he fled from 
Jupiter, it is queftionlefs a fable. For as in hca- 
thenifh fuperftition, it was great vanity to think that 
any thing could be hidden from God, or that there 
were many Gods of whom one fled from another; 
fo in the truth of hiftory, it is well known, that 
no king reigning in thofe parts was fo mighty, that 
it fliould be hard to find one country or another, 
wherein a man might be fafe from his purfuit. And 
yet, as moft * fables and poetical fictions were 
occafioned by fome ancient truth, which either by 
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ambiguity of fpecch or fome allufion, they did 
maimedly and darkly exprefs (for fo they feigned 
a paflage over a river in hell, becaufe death is a 
paflage to another life, and bccaufe this paflage is 
hateful, lamentable, and painful, therefore they 
named the river Styx of hate, Cocytus of lamen¬ 
tation, and Acheron of pain ; fo alfo becaufe men 
are ftony-hearted, and becaufe the Greek Aaol peo¬ 
ple, and Kcme, ftones, are near in found, therefore 
they feigned in tl\e time of Deucalion ftones con¬ 
verted into men, as at other times men into ftones) 
in like manner it may be, that the original of Sa¬ 
turn’s hiding himfelf, was fome allufion to that old 
opinion of the wifeft of the heathen, that the true 
God was ignotus Deus, as it is noted in Ails xvii. 
23. whence alfo 1 1 fatab of the true God fays, Tu 
Deus abdens te. for it cannot be in vain that the 
word Saturnus fhould alfo have this very ftgnifl- 
cation, if it be derived (as fome think) from the 
Hebrew Satar, which is to hide: howbeit I deny 
not, but that the original of this word Ltttium, 
ought rather to be fought elfewhere. 

Reineccius doth conjecture that the Cetean, who 
defeended of Cetbim , the fon of Javan, were the 
men who gave the name to Latium. For thefe Ce- 
teans are remembred by Homer as aiders of the 
Trojans in their war. Strabo interpeting the place 
of Homer , calls them fubjcCts to the crown of Troy. 
Hereupon Reineccius gathers, that their abode was 
in Afia: viz. in agro Elaitico ; in the Elaitian ter¬ 
ritory, which agrecth with Strabo. Of a city 
which the Eoiians held in Afia , called EUa, or 
Elaia , Paufanias makes mention : Stephanas calls 
it Cideemis , or (according to the Greek writing) Ci- 
damis, which name laft rehearfed hath a very near 
found to Cetbim, Citim , or Citbim ; the Greek let¬ 
ter [Z)j having (as many teach) a pronunciation 
very like to [T //] differing only in the ftrength 
or weaknefs of utterance, which is found between 
many Englifb words written with the fame letters. 
Wherefore that thefe Ceteans being defeended of 
Cetbim , Cittim , or Kittim , the fon of Javan , who 
was progenitor of the Greeks , might very well take 
a denomination from the city and region which 
they inlxabited, and from thence be called EUi- 
tes , or Elaites, it is very likely, confidering 
that among the Arcadians, Phocians, Etolians , 
and Eleans , who all were of the Eolic tribe, 
are found the names of the mountain EUus , the 
haven Eieas , the people Elaitje , the cities EUus, 
Elaia, and Elateia , of which laft it were fomewhat 
harlh in the Latin tongue to call the inhabitants by 
any other name than Elat ini, from whence Latins 
may come. Now whereas both the Ceteei and Ar¬ 
cadians had their original from Cetbim , it is nothing 
unlikely, that agreeing in language and fimilitude 
of names, they might neverthelefs differ in found 
and pronunciation of one and the fame word. So 
that as he is by many called Sabinus , to whom 
fome (deriving the Sabines from him) give the name 
of Sabus: in the like manner might he whom the 
Arcadians would call Elatus (of which name they 
had a prince that founded the city Elateia ) be named 
of the Ceteans , Latinus. Reineccius purfuing this 
likelihood, thinks, that when Euripylus , lord of the 
Ceteans, being the fon of Telephus, whom Hercu¬ 
les begat upon Auge, the daughter of Aleus king 
of Arcadia , was flain by Achilles in the Trojan 
war : then did Telephus , brother to Euripylus, con¬ 
duct the Ceteans j who (fearing what evil might 
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befal themfelves by the Greeks, if the affairs of Trey 
lhould go ill) paffed into that, part of Italy, where 
the Arcadians were planted by Oenotrus. And 
Reineccius farther thinks, that Telephus being the 
more gracious among the Oenotrian Arcadians, by 
the memory of his grand-mother Auge, an Arcadian 
lady, was well contented to take an Arcadian name, 
and to be called Elatus, which in the dialed: and 
pronunciation cidier of the Ceteans, or of die Oe- 
notrians, was flrfl: Elatinus, and then Latinus : that 
this name of Elatus may have been taken pr impo- 
fed by the Arcadians , it is the more eafy to be 
thought, for that there were then two families, the 
one of Aphidus, the other of Elatus , who were 
fons of Areas king of Arcadia, which gave name 
to the country : and between thefe two families the 
fucceffion in that kingdom did pafs, almoft inter¬ 
changeably for many ages, till at the end of the 
Trojan war it fell into the hand of Iftppotbous of 
the race of Elatus , in whofe pofterity it continued 
until the laft. Again, the name Latinus having a 
derivative found, agrees the better with the fuppo- 
fition of fuch an accident. This is the conje&ure 
of Reineccius, which if he made over-boldly, yet 
others may follow it with the lefs reproof, coniider- 
ing that it is not eafy to find either an apparent 
truth, or fair probability among thefe difagreeing 
authors, which have written the originals of La¬ 
tium. 

Sect. III. 

Of the ancient kings of the Latins until iFneas’j 
coming. 

T H E kings which reigned in Latium before 
the arrival of ALneas, were Saturnus, Picus , 
Faunus and Latinus. Of Saturn there is nothing re¬ 
membred, fave what is mentioned already, and 
many fables of the Greeks, which whether they be 
appliable to this man, it is for him to judge who 
fhall be able to determine, whether this were the 
Saturn of the Greeks, called by them Kfd.oc, or 
fome other, ftyled Saturn by the Aborigines. For 
the age wherein he lived, may very well admit 
him to have been the fame: but the names b St ere es 
and Stercutius (for it may be this name was not 
borrowed from the skill which he taught the people, 
but rather the foil which they laid on their grounds, 
had that appellation from him) do rather make him 
feem fome other man. 

Of Picus it is fa id that he was a good horfe- 
man. The fable of his being changed into a bird, 
which we call a Pye, may well feem (as it is in¬ 
terpreted) to have grown from the skill he had in 
foothfaying, or divination, by the flight and chat¬ 
tering of fowls. Faunus the fon of Picus reigned 
after his father. He gave to Evander the Arcadian 
(who having by mifclunce flain his father Ecbemus 
king of Arcadia, fled into Italy) the wafte grounds 
on which Rome was afterwards built. 

Fauna , called Fatua , the After of Faunus, was 
alfo his wife, as all hiftorians agree •, ftie was held 
a prophetefs, and highly commended for her cha- 
ftity ; which praife in her muft needs have been 
much blemifhed by her marriage, itfelf being mere¬ 
ly inceftuous. 

It is not mentioned that Faunus had by his After 
any child, neither do we read of any other wife 
which he had, fave only that Virgil, JEncid. 7. 
gives unto him Latinus as his fon, by a nymph 
called Marica. 


* Ifaiah 45. 15. b Ezekiel often call, the idols of the heathen £)jos ftercoreos : and hence it mao be, that in the evargc'iji %Lt 
lead of Belzebub, Belzebul, ‘which is interpreted Dominus Stercore'JS : and it may be that after that Saturn became the nance of an 
idol, it plea fed God that in a like fenfe this name Stercutius fhould tlich unto him. 
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But who this Marica was it is not found, ftvd 
Only that her abode was about the river Liris near 
Minturn<e. 

Of the name Latinus , there are by PomponiUs 
Sabinas recounted four: one, the fbn of Faunas-, 
another of Hercules, a third of Ulyjfes by Circei 
the fourth of Telemachus. a Suidas takes notice on¬ 
ly of the jfecond, of whom he faith, that his name 
was TelepbUs r and the people, anciently named the 
Getii , were from his furname called Latini. This 
agrees in fcffeft with the opinion of Reineccias , the 
difference confiftlng ilmoft in this only, that Sui¬ 
das calls Telepbks , the fon ol Hercules , whereas 
Reineecitt's makes him his nephew, by a fon of the 
Erne name. This Latinus having obtained thefuc- 
ceffion in that kingdom after Faunas, did promife 
his only daughter and heir Lavinia, to Turnus the 
fon of Venilia, who was filler to Amata, Latinus' s 
Wife. 

But When ALncas arrived in thofe parts with fif¬ 
teen fhips, or perhaps fewer, wherein might be im- 
barked, according to the rate which Thucydides al¬ 
lows to the veffels then ufed, about one thoufand 
hnd two hundred men: then Latinus finding that it 
Would (land bed with his aflurance, to make alli¬ 
ance with the Trojan , and moved with the great re¬ 
putation of ALneas , which himfelf had heard of in 
the war of Troy, gave his daughter to him, break¬ 
ing off the former appointment with Turnus \ who 
incenfed herewith, fought to avenge himfelf by war, 
which was foon ended with his own death. 

Of Amata the wife of Latinus , it is very cer¬ 
tain , that were fhe an Italian, fhe could not have 
bom a daughter marriageable at the arrival of AL- 
neas ; unlefs we fhould wholly follow Suidas, and 
rather give the conduft of the Cetei into Italy, to 
Tclepbus the father, than to his fon, who ferved in 
the laft year of the Trojan war. But Reineccias 
"holds her an Afiatick , and thinks withal that Lavi¬ 
nia was born before Telephusc ame into Italy. That 
this name Amata, by which Virgil and Halicar- 
naffaus call her, was not proper, but rather a fur- 
name, it may feem by Varro, who calleth her 
Palatia : which name very well might be derived 
from the Greek name Pallas. Amata, which fig- 
nifieth beloved, or dear, was the name by which 
the high pried called every virgin, whom he took 
‘ to ferve as a nun of Vejla ; wherefore it is the more 
eafily to be thought a furname, howfoever Virgil 
difcourfe of her and Venilia her fider. 

Lavinia , the daughter of Latinus, being given 
in marriage to sEneas, the kingdom of Latium, 
or the greated part of that country, was eftabli- 
fhed in that race: wherein it continued until it was 
over-grown by the might and greatnefs of the 
Romans. * 

Sect. IV. 

Of /Eneas, and of the kings and governors of 
Alba. 

'TfTfNEAS himfelf being of the royal blood of 
/' j i Troy, had the command of the Dardanians : 
he was a valiant man, very rich, and highly ho¬ 
noured among the Trojans. By his wife Creufa, 
the daughter of Priamus, he had a fbn called Af- 
canius i whofe furname was Julus, having before 
the min of Troy (as Virgil notes) been furnamed 
llus. But when ALneas was dead, his wife Lavi¬ 
nia, the daughter of Latinus, being great with 
child by him, and, fearing the jxjwer of this Afca- 
nins, tied into the woods, where fhe was delivered of 


a fon, called thereupon- Sjlvitu y and furnamed Pofi- 
humus , becaufe he Was born after his father’s fune¬ 
ral. This flight of Lavinia was fo evil taken by the 
people, tbit. Afcanius procured her return, entreat¬ 
ed her honourably, and ufing hef 36 a queen, did 
fofter her young fon, his halt-brother Sylvius. Yet 
afterwards, whether to avoid all occafions of dif. 
agreement, or delighted with the fituation of the 
place i Afcanius leaving to his mother-in-law the 
city of Laviniunt, which jEneas had built, and cal¬ 
led after his new wife’s name, founded the city Al¬ 
ba Longa, and therein rcighed. The time of hi* 
reign was, according to fome, eight and twenty 
years : Virgil gives him thirty •, others five and 
thirty, and eight and thirty. After his deccafe, 
there arofe contention between Sylvius the fen of 
ALneas, and Julus the fon erf Afcanius, about the 
kingdom: but the people inclining to the fon of 
: Lavinia , Julus was contented to hold the priefb- 
hood, which he and his race enjoyed, leaving the 
kingdom to Sylvius Poflbumus, whofe pofteriry were 
afterwards called Sylvii. • 1 > 

The reign of the Alban kings, with the conti¬ 
nuance of each nan’s reign, I find thus let down. 


1. Sylvius P oft humus 29I 

2. Sylvius Aneas 31 

3. Sylvius Latinus 50 

4. Sylvius Alba 39 1 

5. Sylvius Atis 26 

6. Sylvius Capys 28 

7. Sylvius Capetus 13 k years. 

8 . Sylvius Ttberinus 8 

9. Sylvius Agrippa 41. 

10. Sylvius Alladius 19 

11. Sylvius Aventinus 37 

12. Sylvius Procas 2 3 : 

13. Sylvius Amulius 44] 

Sylvius Numitor. 


Ilia, alfo called Rhea and Sylvia. 

Romulus, Remus. 

The mod of thefe kings lived in peace, and did 
little or nothing worthy of remembrance. 

Latinus founded many towns in the borders of 
Latium: who (landing much upon the honour of 
their original, grew thereby to be called Prifci 
Latini. Of Ttberinus fome think that the river 
Tiber had name, being formerly called Albula : 
but Virgil gives it that denomination of another 
called Tibris, before the coming of ALneas into 
Italy. The mountain Aventinus had name, as 
many write, from Aventinus king of the Albanes, 
who was buried therein : but Virgil hath it other- 
wife. Julius, the brother of Aventinus, is named 
by Eufebius as father of another Julius, and grand¬ 
father of Julius Proculus ; who leaving Alba, 
dwelt with Romulus in Rome. Numitor, the elder 
fon of Procas, was deprived of his kingdom by his 
brother Amulius ; by whom alfo his fon ALgeftbus 
was (lain, and Ilia his daughter made a nun of 
Vtfta, that thereby the ifliie of Numitor might be 
cut off. But fhe conceived two fons, either by her 
uncle Amulius, as fome think; or by Mars, as 
the poets feign ; or perhaps by fome man-of war. 
Both the children their uncle commanded 'to be 
drown’d, and the mother buried quick, accord¬ 
ing to the law ; which fo ordained, when the 
veltal virgins broke their chaflity. Whether ic 
was fo, that the mother was pardon’d at 'the en¬ 
treaty of Antbo, the daughter of Amulius, or pu¬ 
nched as the law required (for authors herein 
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do vary) it is agreed by all, that the two children 
were preferred, who afterwards revenged the 
cruelty of their uncle, with the daughter of him and 
all his, and reftored Numitor their grand-father to 
the kingdom: wherein how long he reigned I 
find not, neither is it gready material to know j 
forafmuch as the eftates of Alba and of Latium 
were prefently eclipfed by die fwift increafe of 
Rome i upon which the computation of time fol¬ 
lowing (as far as concerns the things of Italy) is 
dependant. After the death of Numitor , the king¬ 
dom of Alba ceafed •, for Numitor left no male if- 
fue. Romulus chofe rather to live in Rome ; and of 
the line of Sylvius none elfe remained. So the Al¬ 
kanes were governed by magiftrates j of whom on¬ 
ly two dictators are mentioned, namely Catus Clui- 
lius, who in the days of Tttllus Ho ft thus , king of the 
Romans , making war upon Rome , died in the 
camp j and Metius Suffetius , the fucceflor of Clui- 
iius , who furrenderM the eftate of Alba unto the 
Romans, having committed the hazard of bothfig- 
nories to the fuccefs of three men on each fide, who 
decided the quarrel by combat: in which the three 
brethren Horatii , the champions of the Romans , 
prevailed againft the Curiatii , champions of the Al¬ 
kanes. After this combat, when Metius (following 
Tullus Hoftilius with the Albane forces againft the 
Veientes and Fidenates ) withdrew his companies out 
of the battle, hoping thereby to leave the Romans 
to fuch an overthrow, as might make them weak 
enough for the Alkanes to deal with * Tullus, who 
notwithflanding this falfhood obtained the victory, 
did reward Metius with a cruel death, caufing him 
to be tied to two chariots, and fo torn in pieces. 
Then was Alba deftroyed, and the citizens carried 
to Rome , where they were made free denizens, the 
noble families being made Patricians *, among 
which were the Julii: of whom C. Julius Cajar 
being defeended, not only gloried in his ancient, 
royal, and forgotten pedigree, in full afiembly of 
the Romans , then governed by a free eftate of the 
people i but by his rare induftry, valour, and judg¬ 
ment, obtained the foveraignty of the Roman em¬ 
pire (much by him enlarged) to himfelf and his 
pofterity ; whereby the name of JEneas , and ho¬ 
nour of the Trojan and Alban race, was fo revived, 
that feldom, if ever, any one family hath attained 
to a proportionable height of glory.. 

• 

Sect. V. 

Of the beginning of Rome, and of Romulus’s birth 
and death. 

S F Rome, which devoured the Alban kingdom, 
I may here beft fhew the beginnings, which 
gh fomewhat uncertain) depend much upon 
the birth and education of Romulus, the grand-child 
of Numitor , the laft that reigned in Alba. For 
how not only the bordering people, but all nations 
between Euphrates and the ocean, were broken in 
pieces by the iron teeth of this fourth beaft, it is 
not to be deferibed in one place, having been the 
work of many ages ; whereof I now do handle on¬ 
ly the firft, as incident unto the difeourfe preceding. 

Fabius PiQor, Portias Cato , Calphurnius Pifo , 
Sempronius, and others, feek to derive the Romans 
from Janus: but Herodotus , Marfylus , and many 
others of equal credit, give the (Grecians for their 
anceftors: and as ‘ Strabo reporteth in his fifth book; 
Cacilius return Romanarum j'eriptor eo argumento col- 
ligit, Roman a Greeds effe conditam, quod Romani , 
Grtco ritu , antiquo inftituto Her cult rent fact am 

■ Strabo 1 . 5. fol. 159. 
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faciunt ; matrem quoque Evandri venerantur Rorm- 
ni ; C if alias (faith he) a Roman biftoriozrapber , 
doth by this argument gather, that Rome was 
built by the Greeks, becaufe the Romans, after 
Greekifh fafoion, by ancient ordinance do facrifice 
to Hercules: the Romans alfo worftnp the mother of 
Evander. 

Plutarch in the life of Romulus remembers many 
founders of that city: as Romanus the fon of Ulyffes 
and Circe \ Romus the fon of Ematbion , whom Du¬ 
mfries fent thither from Troy , or that one Romus , a 
tyrant of the Latines, who drove the Tufcans out of 
that country, built it. Sohnus beftows die honour 
of building Rome upon Evander , faying. That it 
was before-times called Valent la. Heraclides gives 
the denomination to a captive lady, brought thi¬ 
ther by the Grecians: others fay, that it was anci¬ 
ently called Febris , after the name of Februa , the 
mother of Mars : witnefs St. Auguftine in his third 
book de Civitate Dei. But Livy will have it to 
be the work of Romulus , even from the foundati¬ 
on : of whom and his conforts, Juvenal to a Ro¬ 
man citizen vaunting of their original, anfwered in 
thefe verfes: 

Attamen ut longe repetas, longeque revolvas, 
Majorum quifquis primus fuit tile tuorum, 

Aut pa ft or fuit, ant * illud quod dicere nolo. 

Yet tho’ thou fetch thy pedigree fo far j 
Thy firft progenitor, whoe’er he were. 

Some fhepherd was, or elfe, that I’ll forbear. 

0 A eanirg either a Jhrfherd or a thief 

Now of Romulus's begetting, of his education 
and prefervation, it is faid, that he had Rhea tor 
his mother, and Mars was fuppofed to be his la¬ 
ther i that he was nurs’d by a wolf, found and 
taken away by Fauftula, a fhepherd’s wife. The 
fame unnatural nurfing had Cyrus $ the fame incre¬ 
dible foftering had Semiramis ; the one by a bitch, 
the other by birds. But, as Plutarch faith, it is 
like enough diat Amulius came covered with ar¬ 
mour to Rhea, die mother of Romulus, when he 
begat her with child: and therein it lcemeth to me, 
that he might have two purpofes; the one, to de- 
ftroy her, becaufe flie was the daughter and heir of 
his elder brother, from whom he injurioufly held 
the kingdom •, the other to fatisfy his appetite, be¬ 
caufe flie was fair and goodly. For Ihe being made 
a nun of the goddefs Vefta, it was death in her by 
the law to break her chaftity. I alfo find in b Fau- 
chefs Antiquitez de Gaule, that Merovee , king of 
the Francs , was begotten by a monfter of the lea: 
but Faucbet fays. Let them believe it that lift : II 
It croira qui voudra; all'o of Alexander , and of 
Scipio African, there are poetical inventions: but to 
anlwer thefe imaginations in general, it is true, that 
in thofe times, when the world was full of this bar¬ 
barous idolatry, and when there were as many 
gods as there were kings, or paftions of the mind, 
or as there were of vices and virtues •, then did 
many women, greatly born, cover fuch flips as they 
made, by protefting to be forced by more than hu¬ 
man power: fodid Oenoue confefs to Paris, thacfhe 
had been ravilhed by Apollo. And Anchifes boafted 
that he had known Venus. But Rhea was made 
with child by fome man of war or other, and there¬ 
fore called Mars, the god of battle, according to 
the fenfe of the time. Oenone was overcome by a 
ftrong wit, and by luch a one as had thofe proper¬ 
ties aferibed to Apollo. The mother of Merovie 
might fancy a lea captain, to be gotten with young 

i> Fauchct, fol. 114. 
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by fuch an one: as the daughter of Inachus fancied, 
according to Herodotus. jEneas was a baltard, and 
begotten upon fome fair harlot, called for her beau¬ 
ty Venus, and was therefore the child of lull, which 
is Venus. Romulus was nurs’d by a wolf, which was 
Lupa, or Lupina , for the curtei'ans in thofe days 
were called wolfs, Qute nunc (faith Halicarnajfeeus) 
bonefliori vocabttlo arnica appellantur \ which are 
now by an bonefter name called friends. It is alio 
written, that Romulus was in the end of his life 
taken up into heaven, or rather out of the world by 
his father Mars , in a great ftorm of thunder and 
lightning: fo was it faid that ALneas vanilhed away 
by the river Numicus *, but thereof Livy alfo fpeak- 
eth modellly *, for he rehearfeth the other opinion, 
that the ftorm was the fury of the lenators, but 
feemeth to adhere partially to this taking up i and 
many authors agree that there was an unnatural 
darknefs, both at his birth and at his death, and 
that he might be flain by thunder and lightning, it 
is not unlikely. For the emperor Anajiafius was 
flain with lightning •, fo was Strabo, the father of 
Pompey, flain with a thunderbolt: fo Carus the em¬ 
peror (who fucceeded Probus ) whilft he lodged with 
his army upon the river Tigris, was there flain with 
lightning. But a Mars of the fame kind might 
end him that begat him; for he was begotten by 
a man of war, and by violence deftroycd. And 
that he died by violence (which deftiny followed 
moll of the Roman emperors) it appeareth by Tar- 
quinius Superbus, who was the feventh king af¬ 
ter him: who when he had murder’d his father-in- 
law, commanded that he Ihould not be buried, 
for (faid he) Romulus himfelf died, and was not 
buried. But let Halicarnaffeeus end this difpute : 
whofe words are thefe. They (faith he) who draw 
nearejl to the truth, fay that be was flain by his own 
citizens •, and that his cruelty in punifiments of of¬ 
fenders, together with his arrogancy, were the caufe 
of his Jlaughter. For it is reported that both when 
bis mother was vanifljed, whether by fome man, or 
by a God, the whole body of the fun was eclipfcd, and 
all the earth covered with darknefs like unto night, 
and that the fame did happen at his death. 

Such were the birth and death of Romulus-, 
whofe life, hiftorified by Plutarch, doth contain 
(befides what is here already fpoken of him) the 
conquell of a few miles, which had foon been for¬ 
gotten, if the Roman greatnefs built upon that foun¬ 
dation, had not given it memory in all ages fol¬ 
lowing, even unto this day. A valiant man he was, 
very ftrong of body, patient of travel, and tempe¬ 
rate in diet, as forbearing the ufe of wine and de¬ 
licacies : but his raging ambition he knew not how 
to temper, which caufed him to flay his brother, 
and n eg left to revenge the death of Tatius his com¬ 
panion in the kingdom, that he himfelf might 
be lord alone in thofe narrow territories. He 
reigned foven and thirty years, firft alone, then 
w'ith Tatius, and after his death Angle, till he was 
flain, as is already fliewed: after which time the 
foveraignty fell into the hands of Numa, a man 
to him unknown, and more prieft-like than king- 
like: wherein Rome itfelf in her latter times hath 
fomewhat rcfembled this king. For having long 
been foie governefs, till Conjiantmople fhared with 
her : afterwards, when as the Greek emperor was 
crufhed by foreign enemies, and the Latines de 
fpoiled of imperial power, fhc fell into the fubjedti- 
on of a prelate, fwelling by degrees from the 
lhcep-hook to the fword, and therewith victori¬ 
ous to exedfive magnificence, from whence by the 

» 2 Kings 19. 35. 
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fame degrees it fell, being driven from luxury to 
defenfive arms *, and therein having been unfortu¬ 
nate, at length betakes herfelf again to the crofier’s 
ftaff. 

And thus much of Rome in this place, by occafi- 
onoftheftory of the times of king Ahaz, during 
whofe reign in Jewry, the foundations of this famous 
city were laid. 


CHAP. XXV. 

0/Ezekia, and his contemporaries. 

Sect. I. 

Of the beginning of Ezechias, and of the agreeing of 
Ptolemies, Nabonaflar, Nabopolaflar, and Mar- 
docempadus, with the hifory of the bible. 

S the firft year of Abaz’s reign was con¬ 
founded with the laft of his father Jot bam, 
lb was the latter end of his fixteen years 
taken up in the three firft of Ezekias his fon. This 
appears by the reign of Hofea over Ifrael, which 
began in the twelfth of Ahaz, and therefore the 
third thereof was concurrent with Ahaz' s four¬ 
teenth. But the third of Hofea was the firft of E- 
zekia -, fo it follows, that Ezekia began to reign in 
his father’s fourteenth year. Like enough it is, 
that the third year of Hofea, the fame being the 
fourteenth of Ahaz , was almoft fpent when Ezekia 
began, and fo the fifteenth year of Ahaz may have 
been concurrent, for the moll part, with the firft of 
Ezekia. 

By fuppofing that Hofea began his kingdom, 
when the twelf th year of Ahaz was almoft compleat, 
fome would find the means how to disjoin the firft 
of Hezekia from the fifteenth of Ahaz, placing him 
et one year later, of which year Ahaz may per- 
aps have lived not many days. But feeing that 
the fourteenth and fifteenth years of Ezekia may 
not be removed out of their places, it is vain la¬ 
bour to alter the firft year. 

* In the fourteenth of Ezekia,Se*nacherib invading 
Juda , and the countries adjoining, loft his army 
by a miraculous ftroke from heaven, fled home, 
and was flain. The year following it was that 
God added fifteen years to the life of Ezekia, when 
he had already reigned fourteen of his nine and 
twenty: and the fame year was that miracle fecn 
of the fun’s going back •, of which wonder (as I 
hear) one Bartholomew Scultet, who is much com¬ 
mended for his skill in aftronomy, hath by calcula¬ 
tion found the very day, which anfwered unto the 
twenty-fifth of April, in the Julian year, being then 
Thurfday. I have not feen any works of Scultet , 
but furely to find a motion fo irregular and mira¬ 
culous, it is neceflary that he produce fome record 
of obfervation made at fuch a time. Howfoever it 
be, the fifteenth year of Ezekia is agreed upon; 
and therefore we may not alter the firft. As for 
that faying, which is ufual in the like cafes, that 
b Ahaz fiept with his fathers, and Ezekia bis fon 
reigned in his fttad, it doth no more prove that Eze¬ 
kia reigned not with his father, than the like faying 
doth infer the like at the death of Jehofbapbat, and 
fuccefiion of Jehoram ; whereof, as concerning the 
beginning of the fon to reign whilft his father liv’d, 
we have already faid enough. 

Of this godly king Ezekias, we find, that his 
very beginning tcftilied his devotion and zeal. 

fc 2 Chron. 28 2-. 
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For whether it were fo that his unfortunate and 
ungracious father (who had out-worn his repu¬ 
tation) gave way to his fon’s proceedings, which 
perhaps it lay not in him to hinder; or whether 
(as I rather think) the firft year and firft month 
of hi9 reign, wherein a Ezekias opened the doors of 
the temple, were to be underftood as the begin¬ 
ning of his lole government; we plainly find it to 
have been his firft work, that he open’d the doors 
of the houfe of the Lord, which Achaz had fhut 
tip, cleanl'ed the city and kingdom of the idols, re- 
ftored the b priefts to their offices and eftates, com¬ 
manded the lacrifices to be offered which had been 
lor many years neglected, and broke down the bra- 
len c ferpent of Mofes , becaufe the people burnt in- 
cenfe betore it, and he called it Nebujbtan, which 
fignifieth a lump of bra is. He did alfo celebrate 
the paflbver with great magnificence, inviting 
thereunto the Ifraelites of the ten tribes: many there 
were even out of thofe tribes, that cainc up to Je¬ 
rufalem , to this feaft. But the general multitude 
of ]frail did laugh the meffengers of Ezekiab to 
from. 

It was not long ere they that fcorned to folemnize 
the memorial of their deliverance out of the Egypti¬ 
an fervitude, fell into a new fervitude, out of which 
they never were delivered. For in the fourth of 
Ezekiab'* reign, Saimanaffar the fon of Tiglath , 
the fon of Belochus , hearing that blofta king of Jf- 
rael had pra&ifed with Soe king of Egypt, againft 
him: invaded ljrael , befieged Samaria , and in the 
3d year (after the inhabitants had endured all forts 
of mil’eries) forced it and carried thence the ten ido¬ 
latrous tribes into jtffyria and Media: among whom 
Tobias and his fon of the lame name, and Anna his 
wife, were lent to Nineveh , in whofe feats and pla¬ 
ces the Af'yrtans fent ftrangers of other nations, 
and among them many of the ancient enemies of the 
Ifraelites , as thofe of Cutka , Ana , Hatnab , and 
Spbernaim , befides Babylonians: whofe places and 
nations I have formerly deferibed in the treatife of 
the Holy Land. 

Theie latter Ajfyrian kings, and the Per fans, 
which follow’d diem, are the firft, of whom we find 
mention made both in prophane and lacred books. 
Theie therefore ferve molt aptly to join the times 
of die old world (whereof none but the prophets 
have written odierwife than fabuloufly) with the 
ages following that were better known, and de¬ 
feribed in courfe ofhiftory. True it is, that of Cy¬ 
rus and fome other Perfians , we find in the Bible 
the lame names by which other authors have re¬ 
corded them: but of Phul and Salntanaffar , with 
other Ajfyrian , Chaldean kings, diverfity ot name 
hath bred queftion of the perfons. Therefore, 
whereas the l'criptures do fpeak of Salntanaffar , 
king of A fur , who reigned in the time of Ahaz , 
and Ezekiab , king of ‘Judah , and Hofea king of 
Ifraei, whom he carried into captivity: and where¬ 
as Ptolemy makes mention of Nabonafar, fpeak- 
ing precifoly of the time wherein he lived ; it is 
very pertinent to fhew, that Saimanaffar and Na- 
bcnaJJ'ar were one and the lame man. The like 
reafon alio requireth, that it be fhewed of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, that he was the fame, whom Ptolemy cal- 
leth Nabopolajfar. 

Of both tilde points Buchoicrns hath well col- 
lofted fufficicnt proof from the exauft calculations of 
fundry good mathematicians. For by them it ap¬ 
pears dm between Nabonajfar and the birdi of 
Chrift, there palled 746 years: at which diftance 
of time the reign of Sxlmanajfar was. One great 
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proof hereof is this, which the fame Bucholerus 
alledgeth out of Erafmus Reinboldus , in the Pru- 
tcnick tables. Mardocempadus king of Babylon 
(whom Ptolemy , fpeaking of three eclipfes ot the 
moon, which were in his time, doth mention) was 
the fame whom the foriptures call AJcrodach , who 
fent embafladors to Hezekiab king of Jude. So 
that if we reckon backwards to the difference of 
time, between Merodacb and Salntanaffar, we Hull 
find it the fame which is between Alardocempadus 
and Nabonaf ar. Likewife Funtlius doth diew, 
that whereas from the definition of Samaria , to 
the definition of Jerufalem, in the nineenth of 
Nebuchadnezzar , we collet out of the l'criptures, 
the diftance of 133 years: the fell-lame di¬ 
ftance of time is found in Ptolemy , between Nabo¬ 
najfar and Nabopolaf'ar. For, whereas Ptolemy 
feems to differ from diis account, making Nabo- 
naf'ar more ancient by an hundred and forty 
years, than the deftrution of Jerufalem , we are 
to underftand that he took Samaria in the eighth 
year of his reign ; fo that the leven foregoing years 
added to theie one hundred thirty-three, make die 
accounts of the feripture tall even with that of 
Ptolemy. Ptolemy's computation is, that from the 
firft of Nabonafar to the fifth of Nabopolaf'ar, 
there paffed one hundred twenty-feven years. Now 
if we add to thefe one hundred twenty-feven, the 
thirteen enfuing of Nebuchadnezzat ’s years, before 
the city and temple were ddlroy’d, we have the 
fum of one hundred and forty years. In fo plain 
a cafe more proofs are neeJlel’s, tho* many are 
brought, of which this may ferve for all, that 
Ptolemy placeth the firft of Nabopolajfar one hun¬ 
dred twenty-two years after the the iirft of Nabo- 
naf'ar, which agreeth cxacftly with the foriptures. 
To thefe notes are added the confent of all mathe¬ 
maticians : which in account of times I hold more 
fure than the authority of any hillory •, and there¬ 
fore I think it folly to make doubt, whereas hi- 
ftorians and madiematical obfervations do fo through- 
ly concur. 

Yet torafmuch as that argument of the learned 
Scaliger doth reft unanfwerd, whereby he pro¬ 
ved Baladan the fuller of Alerodacb , to have been 
this Nabonafar , I will not fpare to lofe a word 
or two in giving the reader fatisfa&ion herein. It 
is true, that the next obiervations of the heaven¬ 
ly bodies, which Ptolemy recorded, after the time 
of Nab on a [far, were in the reign of Marclocempa- 
dus •, the fecond year of whofe reign, is, accord¬ 
ing to “ Ptolemy concurrent in part with the twen- 
ty-feventh of Nabonajfar. For the fecond of three 
ancient eclipfes which he calculates, being in the 
fecond year of Mardocempadus , was from the be¬ 
ginning of Nabonafar twenty-feven years, leven- 
teen days, and eleven hours : the account from 
Nabonafar , beginning at high noon the firft day 
of the Egyptian month That, then anfwerirg to 
the twenty-fixth of February \ and this eclipfe 
being fifty minutes before midnight, on the eigh¬ 
teenth day of' that month, wiien the firft day there¬ 
of agreed with the nineteenth of February j fo that 
the difference ot time between the two kings Aa- 
benafar and Alardocempadus, is noted by Ptolemy , 
according to the Egyptian years. But how does 
this prove, that Alardocempadus or Aleiodacb, 
was the fon of Nab on afar ? yea, how doth it 
prove, that he was his next fucceifor, or any way 
of his lineage ? It was enough to latisfy me, in 
this argument, that Scaliger himfelf did afterwards 
believe Alardocempadus to have been rather the nc- 
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phew, than the fon of Baladan, or Nabonajfar. 
For if he might be either the nephew, or die fon, 
he might perhaps be neither the one, nor the other. 
But becaufe our countryman Lidyate hath repre¬ 
hended Scaliger for changing his opinion ; and 
that both Torniellus, who follows Scaliger herein, 
and Sethus Calvifius , who hath drawn into form 
of chronology, that learned work, De Emcndatione 
Temporum , do hold up the fame aflertion, con¬ 
founding Baladan with Nabonajfar : I have taken 
the pains to fearch, as far as my leifure and dili¬ 
gence could reach, after any fentence that might 
rove the kindred or fuccefiion of thefe two. Yet 
cannot find in the Almagejl (for the feriptures 
are either filent in this point, or adverfe to Scali¬ 
ger i and other good authority, I know none, in 
this bufinefs) any fentence more nearly proving 
the fuccefiion of Merodach to Nabonajfar , than the 
place now lafl rehearfed : which makes no more, 
to fhew that the one of thefe was father to the 
other, than (that I may ufe a like example) the as 
near fuccefiion of IVilliam the Conqueror declares 
him to have been fon or grand-child to Edward 
the Confejfor. This confider’d, we may fafely go 
on with our account from Nabonajf ar , taking him 
for Salmanajfar •, and not fearing, that the readers 
will be driven from our book, when they find fomc- 
thing in it, agreeing with Annius , forafmuch as 
thefe kings mention’d in feripture, reign’d in Ba¬ 
bylon, and AJfyria, in thofe very times which by 
Diodorus and Ptolemy are afiigned to Belofus, Na- 
bonajfar , and Mardoccmpadus , and the reft: no 
good hiftory naming any others, that reigned there 
in thofe ages, and all aftronomical obfervations, fit¬ 
ly concurring with the years tliat are attributed to 
thefe, or numbred from them. 

Sect. II. 

Of tbe danger and deliverance of Judea from Sen¬ 
nacherib. 

W HEN Salmanajfar was dead, and his fon 
Sennacherib in pofiefiion of the empire, in 
the fourteenth year of Ezechias , he demanded ol 
him fuch tribute as was agreed on at fuch time as 
Tiglatb, the grand-father of Sennacherib, and fa¬ 
ther of Salmanajfar, invited by Ahaz, invaded Re- 
zen king of Damn feus , and delivered him from the 
dangerous war which Ifrael had undertaken againft 
him. This tribute and acknowledgment when 
Ezechias denied, Sennacherib, having (as it feems) 
a purpofe to invade Egypt , fent one part of his 
army to lie before Jerufalem. Now tho’ Ezechias 
(fearing this powerful prince) had acknowledged 
his fault, and purchafed his peace, as he hoped, 
with thirty hundred talents of filver, and thirty 
talents of gold, wherewith he prefented Sennache¬ 
rib, now fet down before Lachis in Judea ; yet un¬ 
der the colour of better aflurance, and to force the 
» king of Judea to deliver hoftages, the AJfyrian 
environed Jcrufalem with a grols army, and having 
his fword in his hand, thought it the fitted time to 
write his own conditions. 

Ezechias directed his three greateft counfellors, 
to parly with Rabfaces, over the wall, and to re¬ 
ceive his demands: who ufed three principal ar¬ 
guments to perfuade the people to yield them- 
lelves to his mafter Sennacherib. For though the 
chancellor, Howard, and fecretary, fent by Eze¬ 
chias, defired Rabfaces to fpeak unto them in the 
Syrian tongue, and not in die Jeioijb , yet he with 
a more loud voice directed his fpeech to the mul- 
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titude in their own language. And for the firft, 
he made them know. That if they continued ob- 
ftinate, and adhered to their king, that they would, 
in a fhort time, be enforc’d to eat their own dung, 
and drink their own urine : Secondly, He altoge¬ 
ther difabled the king of Egypt , from whom the 
Judeans hoped for fuccour, and compared him to 
a b broken ftaff, on which whofoever leaneth pierceth 
his own hand : Thirdly, That the Gods who fhould 
help them, Hezekiah had formerly broken and de¬ 
faced, meaning chiefly (as it is thought by fome) 
the brazen ferpent, which had been preferved ever 
fince Mofes'% time: and withal he bade them re¬ 
member the Gods of other nations: whom, not- 
withftanding any power of theirs, his mafter had 
conquered and thrown down ; and for God him- 
felf, in whom they trufted, he perfuaded them by 
no means to rely on him, for he would deceive them. 
But finding the people filent (for fo the king had 
commanded them) after a while, when he hadunder- 
ftood that the king of Arabia was marching on with 
a powerful army, he himfelf left the AJfyrian forces 
in charge toothers, and fought Sennacherib ztLebnab 
in Judea, either to inform him of their refolution in 
Jerufalem,or to confer with him concerning the army 
of Terhaca the Arabian. Soon upon this, there came 
letters from Sennacherib to Ezechias, whom he 
partly advis’d, and partly threatned to fubmit him¬ 
felf : ufing the fame blafphemous outrage againft 
the all-powerful God, as before. But Ezechias, 
fending thofe counfellors to the prophet Ifaiab, which 
had lately been fent to Rabfaces, received from him 
comfort, and aflurance, that this heathen idolater 
fhould not prevail ; againft whom the king alio 
befought aid from almighty God, repeating the 
moft infolent and blafphemous parts of Sennache¬ 
rib's letter, before the altar of God in die temple, 
confeffing this part thereof to be true, c That the 
king of Ajbur had deflroyed the nations and tbeir 
lands, and had fet fire on their gods, for they were 
no gods, but the work of mens bands, even wood 
and ftone , &c. 

The reafon that moved Sennacherib to defire to 
pofiefs himfelf in hafte of Jerufalem, was that he 
might thereinto have retreated his army, which 
was departed, as it feemeth, from the fiege of Pelu- 
ftum in Egypt , for fear of Terhaca: and tho’ the 
feriptures are li lent of that enterprize (which in thefe 
books of the Kings, and of the Chronicles, fpeak 
but of the affairs of Jews in efi'eft) yet the ancient 
Berofus, and out of him Jofephus and St. Jerome, 
together with Herodotus remember it as follow- 
eth. d Herodotus calleth Sennacherib king of Ara¬ 
bia and AJfyria : which he might juftly do, becaufe 
Tiglatb his grandfather held a great part thereof, 
which he wrefted from Pekah king of Ifrael: as 
Gilead over Jordan, and the reft of Arabia Petr** 
adjoining : die fame Herodotus alfo maketh Setbon 
king of Egypt, to be Vulcan's prieft, and report- 
eth that the reafon of Sennacherib's return from /V* 
luftum in Egypt , which he alfo befieged, was, that 
an innumerable multitude of rats had in one night 
eaten in funder the bow-ftrings of his archers, and 
fpoiled the reft of their weapons in that kind, which 
no doubt might gready amaze him : but the ap¬ 
proach of Ttrhaca, remembred by * Jofephus and 
Berofus, was the more urgent. St. Jerome upon 
Ifaiab xxxvii. out of the fame Berofus, as alfo in 
part out of f Herodotus, whom Jofephus citethfome- 
what otherwife than his words lie, reports Senna¬ 
cherib’s retreat in thefe words. Pugnajft autem 
Sennacherib regem AJfyriorum contra AEgyptos, ff 
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Chap. XXV. The History 

tbfedifle Peluflum , jamque extra flit aggeribus , urbi 
capiendo, vcnifl'e Taracham regem ALtbiopum in auxi- 
ku/ity tfl an* noble juxta Jerufalem centum oclo- 
ginta quinque millia exercitui Affyrii peflilentia cor- 
tuifft narrat Herodotus : tfl pleniflime Berofus Chal- 
daica fcriptor hiftorhe, quorum fides de propriis li - 
iris pctenda efl , Th.it Sennacherib king of the Af- 
fynans fought again ft the Egyptians , and bcfieged 
Peluflum, and that when his mounts were built for 
taking ot the city, Tarbacas king of the Ethiopians 
came to help them, and that in one night near 
'Jerufalem one hundred and eighty-five thoufand 
of the AJfyrian army perifiied by peftilence. Of 
tliele tilings (faith Jerome) * Herodotus reports: 
and more at large Berofus a writer of Chaldean 
ftory, whole credit is to be taken from their own 
books. Out of Ifaiab it is gathered, that this 
deftrudlion of the AJfyrian army was in this man¬ 
ner. b Tbou Jbalt be vifited of the Lord of bofts 
with thunder and Jbaktng, and a great noife, a 
i whirlwind and a tempefl, and a flame of devouring 
fire. But c Jofephus hath it more largely out of the 
fame Berofus, an authority (becaufe lb well agree¬ 
ing with the fcriptures) not to be omitted. Senna- 
eheribus autem ab ALgyptiaco hello revertens, oftendit 
ibi exercitumy quern Jub Rah fuels Imperio reliqueraty 
pefle divinitus itnmiffa deletion, prima nolle poflea- 
quam urbem oppugnare coeperaty abfumptis cum du- 
cibus ifl t rib unity centum ocioginta quinque miltibus 
militum, qua clade territus y ffl de reliquis copiis J'ol - 
licituSy maximis itmeribus in regnum fuum conteudit, 
ad regiam qute Ninas dicitur. Ubi panlo pofl per 
infedias feniorumy e fi/iis fuis y Adramelechi t d Se- 
lennariy vitam amifit : outfits inipfo temploquod dici¬ 
tur Arafci \ quern prrecipuo cultu clignabatur : qui- 
bus ob patricidium a popularibus pulfls & in Arme- 
ntam fugientibus, Afiracoldas minor films in reg¬ 
num fucceflit y Sennacherib (faith Jofephus) return¬ 
ing from the Egyptian war, found there his army, 
which he had left under the command of Rabfacety 
deftroyed by a peftilence fent from God, the firft 
night that he had begun to aflault the town : one 
hundred fourfeore and five thoufand of the foldiers 
being confumed with their captains and colonels. 
With which deftrudtion being terrified, and withal 
afraid what might become of the reft of his army, 
he made great marches into his kingdom, to his 
royal city, which is called Ninuty where fhortly af¬ 
ter by the treafon of two of the eldeft of his ions, 
Adi amelecby and Selennar or Sbarezer, he loft his 
life in the temple dedicated to Arafces y or Nefroch : 
whom he efpecially worfhipped. Thefe his fons 
being for their parricide chaled away by die peo¬ 
ple: and flying into c Armenia, Afaracoldas his 
younger fon fucceeded in the kingdom. Who in 
in the beginning of his reign fent new troops out 
of Affyria and Samaria , to fortify die colony there¬ 
in planted by his grandfather Sabnanaffar. What 
this Nefroch was, it is uncertain : Jerome in his 
Hebrew traditions hath fomewhat of him, but no¬ 
thing pofitivcly. It is certain, that Venus Urania 
was worfhipped by the Aflyrians \ and fo was Ju¬ 
piter Bclusy as Dion , Eufebius , and Cyrillus witnefs. 
Many fancies there are, wliat caufe his fons had to 
murder him i but the moft likely is, that he had 
formerly difinherited thofe two, and conferred the 
empire on Afl'arbaddon. Tobit tells us. That it was 
fifty-five days after Sennacherib's return, ere he was 
murdered by his fons v during which time he (lew 
great numbers of the IJraelites in Nineveh , till the 
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moft juft God turned the fword againft his own 
breaft. • 

Sect. Ill. 

Of Ezcchias*/ fteknefs and recovery \ and of the 
Babylonian king that congratulated him. 

A FTER this marvellous delivery, Ezcchias 
fickned, and was told by Ifaiab , that he 
mull die: but after that he had befought God with 
tears for his delivery, Ifaiab , as he was going from 
him, returned again, and had warrant from the fpi- 
rit of God to promife him recovery after three days, 
and a prolongation of his life for fifteen years. But 
Ezecbias, fomewhat doubtful of this exceeding grace, 
prayeth a • fign to confirm him: whereupon, at the 
prayer of Ifaiab , the fhadow of the fun call itfelf 
the contrary way, and went back ten degrees up¬ 
on the dial of Ac biz. The caufe that moved Eze¬ 
cbias to lament (faith St. Jerome) was, becaufe he 
had as yet no lbn, and then in defpair that die 
Meflias fhould come out of the houlc of David, 
or at leaft of his feed. His dileafe feemeth to be the 
peftilence, by the medicine given him by the pro¬ 
phet, to wit, a mafs of figs, laid to the botch or lore. 

This wonder when the wife men of Cbaldma had 
told to Merodachy king of Babylon, the firft of that 
houfe, he fent to Ezecbias , to be informed of the 
caufe : at which time Ezecbias fliewed him all die 
treafure he had, both in die court and in the king¬ 
dom : for which he was reprehended by the pro¬ 
phet Ifaiab , who told him •, t -The days are at band, 
that all that is in tbine houfe, and wbatfoever thy 
fathers have laid up in Jlore to this day, Jball be 
carried into Babel \ nothing fhall be left, faith the 
Lord. It may feem llrange, how Ezekia fhould 
have got any treafure worth the fhewing: for Sen¬ 
nacherib had robbed him of all the year before. 
But the fpoil of the fame Sennacherib’s camp repaid 
all with advantage, and made Ezekia richer upon 
the fudden dun ever he had been : which unexpec¬ 
ted wealth was a ftrong temptation to boafting. Af¬ 
ter this time Ezekia had reft, and fpending with¬ 
out noife that addition which God had made unto 
his life, he died, having reigned nine and twenty 
years. One only oftenfive war he made, which 
was againft the Pbiliflines widi good fuccels. A- 
mong his other a£ls (fhortly remembred in Eccle- 
fiaflicus xlviii.j he deviled to bring water to Je¬ 
rufalem. 

In two relpcdls they fay that he offended God: 
the one, that he rejoiced too much at the deftrudlion 
and lamentable end of his enemy} the other, that 
he fo much gloried in his riches, as he could not 
forbear to fhew them to ftrangers. But the reafon 
which moved Ezekias (fpeaking humanly) to en¬ 
tertain the ambafliidors of Mcrodach in this friendly 
and familiar manner, was becaule he came to vilit 
him, and brought him a prefent, congratulating the 
recovery of his health} as alfo in that Metodach 
had weakened die houfe of Sennacherib his fearful 
enemy. For Merodach, who was commander and 
lieutenant under Sennacherib in Babylon , ufurp’d 
diat ftate himfelf, in the laft year of that king, and 
held it by ftrong hand againft his fon Afl'arbaddon ; 
who was not only Ample, but impaired in ftrength, 
by the molcftation of his brothers. This advantage 
Mcrodach efpied, and reinenibring, that their ancel- 
tor Phul BcLcbus had fet his own mailer Sardanapa- 
Itis befule the cufhion, thought it as lawful for him¬ 
felf to take the opportunity which this king’s weak- 
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nefs did offer, as it had bdeft for Biloihus to 
make ufe of the other’s wickedncls : and fo, finding 
himfelf beloved of the Babylonians, and fufficient- 
ly powerful, he did put the matter to hazard, 
and prevailed. The aflertion of this hiftory is 
made by the lame arguments that were ufed in 
maintaining the common opinion of writers, 
touching Phul Belocbus \ which I will not here 
again rehearfe. So of this new race, which cut 
afander the line of Ninus , there were only five 
kings. 

Phul Belocbus, who reigned 48 years. 


Tiglatb Pbilaffar , 17 

Salmanaffar, 10 

Sennacherib , 7 

Affarh addon , 10 


But forafmuch as the laft year of Salmanaffar 
was alio the firft of Sennacherib his fon, we reckon 
the time, wherein the houfe of Phul held the Af- 
fyrian kingdom, to have been an hundred and one 
years*, of which, the laft five and twenty were 
fpent with Ezekia , under Salmanaffar, Sennacherib, 
and Affarhaddon. 


Arbaces , 

Mundines , 
Sofarmus, 
Artycas, 
Arbiants, 
ArftuSy 
ArlyneSy 
ArtabanuSy 
Ajlyabara, ^ 
A fly ages, j 


who reigned 28 years. 

50 

jo 

5 ° 

22 

40 

22 

40 

The continuance of thefe two he 
doth not mention. 


Mercator hath laboured with much diligence to 
reconcile thefe catalogues, and to make them alio 
agree with Eufebius. But forafmuch as it feems to 
me an impoflible matter, to attain unto the truth of 
thefe forgotten times, by conjectures founded upon 
Ctefias and MetaJlheneSy I will lay the burden up¬ 
on Eufebiusy who lived in an age better furnilhed 
than ours, with books of this argument. Let it 
therefore fuffice, that thefe two kings (whom I have 
reckoned as contemporaries with Ezekia) Medidus 
and Cardiceasy are found in Eufebius: for whether 
Canliceas were Diodorus's Arbianes, I will not flay 
to fcarch. The kings of Media, according to Eu¬ 
febius, reigned in this order. 


I 


Sect. IV. 

The kings that were in Media during the reign of 
Ezekia : Of the difference found between fun- 
dry authors, in rebearftng the Median kings. Other 
contemporaries of Ezekia: O/Candaules, Gyges, 
and the kings defended from Hercules. 

N the time of Ezekia , Medidus, and after him 
Cardiceas, reigned in Media. Whether it were 
fo, that variety of names, by which thefe kings 
were called in feveral hiftories, hath caul'ed them 
to feem more than indeed they were *, or whether 
the fons reigning with the fathers, have caufed not 
only the names of kings, but the length of time, 
wherein they governed Media , to exceed the due 
proportion; or whether the copies theinfclves, of 
Ctefias and Amius's Metajlhenes , have been faulty, 
as neither of thefe two authors is over-highly 
commended of truftinefs; fo it is, that the names, 
number, and length of reign, are all very diverf- 
ly reported of thefe Median kings, that follow 
Arbaces: Therefore it need not feem ftrange, that 
I reckon Medidus and Cardiceas as contemporaries 
with Ezekia. For to reconcile fo great a diffe¬ 
rence, as is found in thofe writers that vary from 
Eufebius , is more than I dare undertake. I will 
only here let down the roll of kings that reigned 
in Media , accordingly as lundry authors have de¬ 
livered it. 


Annius’n Metajlhenes orders 
reigns thus. 

them 

and their 

Arbaces , who reigned 

28 

years. 

Mandancs, 

5 ° 


Sofarmon , 

3 ° 


Articarmin , 

5 ° 


ArbianeSy 

22 


Artaus, 

40 


Attines, 

22 


Afiybarus,v.hh his 7 



fon Apanda, 5 

2 O 


Apanda alone. 

30 


Darius , with Cyrus , 

36 



Arbaces, who reigned 28 years. 
Sofarmus, 30 

Medidus, 40 

Cardiceas , 15 

Dcjoces, 54 

Phraortes, 24 

Cyaxares , 3 2 

A fly ages, 38 


Diodorus Siculus following Ctefias (as perhaps 
Annins made his Metajlhenes follow Diodore, with 
fomc little variation, that he might not feem a 
borrower) placeth them thus. 


Thefe names, and this courfe of fucceflion I re¬ 
tain ; but add unto thefe Cyaxares, the fon of Afty- 
ages, according to Xenophon j and fometimes fol¬ 
low Herodotus, in fetting down the length of a 
king’s reign, otherwife than Eufebius hath it: of 
which variations I will render my reafons in due 
place. 

The twenty-nine years of Ezekia were concur¬ 
rent, in part, with the rule of the four firft that 
were chofen governours of Athens for ten years; 
that is, of Charops, Aifimedes, Elidicus, and Hipfo- 
nes. Touching the firft of thefe I hear nothing, fave 
riiat Rome was built in his firft year *, of which per¬ 
haps himfelf did not hear. Of the fecond and third 
I find only the names. The fourth made himfelf 
known by a ftrange example of juftice, or rather of 
cruelty, that he Ihewed upon his own daughter. 
For he finding that file had offended in unchaftity, 
caufed her to be lock’d up with an horfe, giving 
to neither of them any food j fo that the horie con- 
ftrained by hurger, devoured the unhappy wo¬ 
man. 

In Rome, the firft king, and founder of that city, 
Romulus , did reign both before and fbmewhat after 
Ezekia. 

In Lydia, Candaules , the laft king, ruled in the 
fame age. 

This region was firft called Mteonia. Lydus the 
fon of Atys reigning in it, gave the name of Lydia , 
if we believe fuch authority as we find. This king¬ 
dom was afterwards, by the appointment of an ora¬ 
cle, conferred upon Argon, who came of Alcteus, 
the fon of Hercules, by Jardana, a bond-woman. 
The race of thefe Heraclidte continued reigning 
fifty-five years (in which two and twenty generati¬ 
ons palled) the fon continually fucceeding the fa¬ 
ther. Candaules, the fon of Myrfus, was the laft 
of his race, who doated fo much upon the beauty 
of his own wife, that he could not be content to 
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enjoy her, but would needs enforce one Gyges, the 
fon of Dafcylus , to behold her naked body ; and 
placed the unwilling man fecretly in her chamber, 
where he might fee her preparing tobedward. This 
was not fo clofely carried, but that the queen per¬ 
ceived Gyges at his going forth, and undemand¬ 
ing the matter, took it in fuch high difdain, that 
fhe forced him the next day to requite the king’s 
folly with trcafon. So Gyges, being brought again 
into the fame chamber by the queen, flew Candau- 
les, and was rewarded not only with his wife, but 
with the kingdom of Lydia. He reigned thirty- 
eight years, beginning in die laft of Ezekia , one 
year before the death of Romulus. 

After Gyges, his fon Ardys reigned nine and for¬ 
ty years •, then Sadyattes, twelve ; Halyattes , fifty - 
feven ; and finally Craefus , the fon of Halyattes, 
fourteen years; who loft die kingdom, and was 
taken by Cyrus of Perfta. 

And here by the way we may note, that as the 
Lydian kings, whom Croefus , his progenitor, dil- 
poflcfs’d, are deduced from Hercules , fo of the fame 
Hercules there fprang many other kings, which go¬ 
verned feveral countries very long ; as in Afia , the 
Myftans ; in Greece , the Lacedemonians, Mcffenians, 
Rhodians , Corinthians , and Argives \ and from the 
Argives, the Macedonians ; as likewife from the Co¬ 
rinthians, the Syracufans: befides many great and 
famous, tho’ private families. 

But of the Heraclidce , that reigned in Lydia , I have 
not troubed myfelf to take nodce in the time of 
their feveral reigns; for little is found of them be¬ 
fides the bare names, and the folly of this laft king 
Candaules. 


CHAP. XXVI. 

Of the kings that reigned in Egypt, between 
the deliverance of Ifrael from thence , and 
the reign of Ezekia in juda, when Egypt 
and Juda made a league againft the AC- 
fyrians. 

Sect. I. 

That many names of Egyptian kings, found in hiflo- 
ry, are like to have belonged only to viceroys. An 
example proving this out of William of Tyre's 
Hiftory of die Holy War. 

T H E emulation and quarrels arifing in thefe 
times, between the mighty kingdoms of E- 
gypt and Affyria , do require our pains, in 
colle&ing the moil memorable things in Egypt, 
and fctdng down briefly the ftate of that country, 
which had continued long a flourifhing region, and 
was of great power, when it contended with Affyria 
for the mallery. Of Cham , the fon of Noah, who 
firll planted that country, and of Oftris , Orus , and 
other ancient kings that reigned there until the Jf- 
raelites were thence delivered, more hath been fa id 
already than I can ftand to; though I hold it no 
fhame to fail in fuch conjectures. That which I 
have delivered, in fpeaking mine opinion of the 
Egyptian Dynaflies , muft here again help me. For 
it may truly be affirmed, that the great number 
of kings, which are faid to have reigned in E- 
gypt , were none other than viceroys or ftewards, 
fuch as Jofepb was, and fuch as were the foldans 
in latter ages. Therefore, I will not only forbear 
to feck after thofe, whom Herodotus and Diodorus 
have reckoned up, from the mouths of Egyptian 
No. 22. 


priefts, delivering them by number,without rehearfing 
their names; but will fare the labour of marfhal- 
ling them in order, whofe names only are found; 
the years of their reigns, and other circumftances, 
proving them to have been kings indeed, being not 
recorded. 

But that I may not feem before-hand to lay ari 
imaginary ground, whereupon after I may build 
what I lift; it were not amifs, to give unto the 
reader fuch fatisfaftion in this point, as apparent 
rcafon and truth of hiftory doth afford. Firft 
therefore, we ought not to believe thofe numbers 
of generations, which the lying priefts have rec¬ 
koned up, to magnify their antiquities. For we 
know, that from Abraham , our Saviour Chrift was 
removed only forty-two defeents, which makes it 
evident, that in far fhorter time, namely before the 
Perfian empire, there could not have pafled away 
twice as many fucceflions in Egypt ; efpecially con- 
fidering, that many of thefe, whole continuance is 
exprefied, have reigned longer than forty years. It 
follows that we fliould fquare the number of the E- 
gyptian kings, in fome even proportion, to thofe 
which did bear rule in other countries. As for the 
reft, whofe names we find fcattered here and there, 
any man that will take the pains to read the nine¬ 
teenth book of the holy war, written by William 
archbifhop of Tyre, may eafily perfuade himfelf, 
that it is not hard to find names enough of fuch as 
might be thought to have reigned in Egypt , being 
none other than regents or viceroys. Yet will I 
here infert, as briefly as I can, fome things making 
to that purpofe, for the pleafure and information of 
fuch as will not trouble themfclves with turning over 
many authors. 

When Elhadech the caliph ruled in Egypt , one 
Dargan, a powerful and a fubtil man, made him¬ 
felf foldan, by force and cunning chafing away Sa- 
nar , an Arabian , who was foldan before and after 
him. This Dargan minifter’d matter of quarrel to 
Almaricke king of Jerufalcm ; and fuflained, with 
little lofs, an invafion which Almaricke made upon 
Egypt. Hereupon he grew fo infolent and proud, 
that Sanar the former foldan hoped to make his par¬ 
ty good againft him, if he could get any forces where¬ 
with to enter Egypt. Briefly, Sanar fueth to Nora- 
dine, king of Damafco, for aid, who fends an army 
of his Turks, under the command of Syracon, againft 
the foldan Dargan. So Dargan and Sanar met, and 
fought: The victory was Dargan's, but he enjoyed 
it not: for in few days after he was flain by treafon, 
whereby Sanar did recover his dignity: which to 
eftablifh, he flew all the kindred and friends of 
Dargan , that he could find in the great city of Cairo. 

To all thefe doings, the caliph Elhadech gave lit¬ 
tle regard; for he thought it little concerned him, 
which of them lived, and had the adminiftration of 
the kingdom, whilft he might have the profit of it, 
and enjoy his pleafure. But new troubles prefcntly 
arife, which (one would think) do nearly touch 
the caliph himfelf. Syracon with his Tut ks, whom 
Sanar hath gotten to come into Egypt, will not 
now be intreated there to leave him, and quietly 
go their way home. They feize upon the town of 
Belbeis , which they fortify, and there attend the ar¬ 
rival of more company trom Damafco, for the con- 
queft of all Egypt. The foldan perceives their in¬ 
tent, and finds himfelf not ftrong enough to expell 
them, much lefs to repell the TurkiJIs army, that was 
likely to fecond them. He therefore fends mefien- 
gers to king Almaricke, of Jerufalent, whom with 
large promiles he gets to bring him aid, and fo 
drives out the Turks. Of all this trouble the 
great* caliph hears nothing, or not fo much as 
R r r r fliould 
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fhould make him look to the playing of his own 
game. 

A greater mifchief arifeth, concerning the caliph 
Elbadccb particularly, in his own title. Syr aeon, 
captain of the Turks, that had been in Egypt, goes 
to the caliph of Baldach (who was oppofite to him 
of Egypt, each of them claiming as heir to Maho¬ 
met, that falfe prophet, the (bveraignty over all 
that were of die Saracenhw) and tells him the weak- 
nefs of the Egyptian, with his own ability of doing 
fervice in thofe parts, offering his belt means for 
the extirpation of the fchifmatical caliph, and the 
reduction of all Egypt, with the weftern parts un¬ 
der the fubjedition of the Babylonian. This motion 
is readily and joyfully entertained ; all the eaftern 
provinces are up in arms ■, and Syr aeon, with a 
mighty power, defeendeth into Egypt. The noife 
of this great expedition fo affrighteth king Alma- 
ricke , that with all his forces he hafteth into Egypt ; 
well knowing how nearly it concerned him add his 
kingdom of Jerufalem, to keep the Saracens from 
joining all under one head. Sanar the foldan, per¬ 
ceiving the faithful care of the Chriftians his friends, 
welcomes them, and beftirs himfelf in giving them 
all manner of content, as it behoved him: for by 
their admirable valour, he finally drove the enemies 
out of the country. But this vidlory was not fo foon 
gotten, as it is quickly told. 

Strange it is (which moft concerns our prefent 
purpofe) that of fo defperate a danger, the caliph 
as yet feems to know nothing. May we not think 
him to have been king in title only, who meddled 
fo little in the government ? The foldan, finding 
that die Chriftians (without whofe help all was loft) 
could not well ftay, fo long as his neceffities re¬ 
quired, makes large offers to king Almaricke, upon 
condition that he fliould abide by it. He promi- 
feth a great tribute (JVilliam of Tyre calls it a tri¬ 
bute j the Saracens, perhaps, called it a penfion) 
which the kings of Jerufalem fhould receive out of 
Egypt, for this behoveful affiftance. But the Chrifti¬ 
ans underftanding that the foldan (how much foever 
he took upon him) was fubjedt to an higher lord, 
would make no bargain of fuch importance with 
any other than the caliph himfelf. Hereupon Hugh, 
earl of Ctefarea, and a knight of the Templars, are 
fent unto Elhadech, to ratily the Covenants. Now 
(hall wc fee the greatnefs of the caliph and his 
eftate. 

Thcfe embafladors were conveyed by the fol¬ 
dan to Cairo ; where arriving at the palace, they 
found it guarded by great troops of foldiers. The 
firft entrance was through dark porches, that were 
kept by many armed bands of Ethiopians, which, 
with all diligence, did reverence unto the foldan, 
as he pa fled along. Through thefe (freights the 
warders led them, into goodly open courts, of fuch 
beauty and riches, that they could not retain the 
gravity of embafladors, but were enforced to admire 
the things which detained their eyes. For there 
they faw goodly marble pillars, gilded beams, all 
wrought over with embofled works, curious pave¬ 
ments, fifli-ponds of marble with clear waters, and 
many forts of ftrange birds, unknown in thofe parts 
of the world, as coming perhaps from the Eafi- 
Indies, which then were undifeovered. The fur¬ 
ther they went, the greater was the magnificence •, 
for the caliph’s eunuchs conveyed them into other 
courts within thefe, as far excelling the former, 
as the former did furpafs ordinary houfes. It 
were tedious perhaps to rehearfe how, the further 
they enter’d, the more high ftate they found, and 
caule of marvel •, fuffice it, that the good arch- 
bifhop, who wrote thefe things, was never held 
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a vain author. Finally, they were brought into the 
caliph’s own lodgings, which were yet more (lately, 
and better guarded, where entring the prefence, the 
foldan, having twice proftrated himfelf, did the 
third time caft off his fword that he wore about his 
neck, and throw himfelf on the ground, before the 
curtain, behind which the caliph fat. Prefcndy 
the traverfe, wrought with gold and pearls, was 
open’d, and the caliph himfelf difeover’d fitting 
with great majefty on a throne of gold, having 
few of his moft inward fervants and eunuchs a- 
bout him. When the foldan had humbly kils’d 
his mailer’s feet, he briefly told the caufe of his 
coming, the danger wherein the land flood, and 
the offers that he had made unto king Almaricke, 
defiring the caliph himfelf to ratify them, in pre¬ 
fence of the embafladors. The caliph anfwered, 
that he would throughly perform all which waspro- 
mifed. But this contented not the embafladors: 
they would have him to give his hand upon the bar¬ 
gain ; which the Egyptians, that flood by, thought 
an impudent requeft. Yet his greatnefs conde- 
feended at length, after much deliberation, at the 
earneft requeft of the foldan, to reach out his hand. 
When the earl of Crefarea faw that the caliph gave 
his hand, neither willingly nor bare, he told him 
roundly thus much in effedl: Sir, truth feeks no 
holes to hide it felf •, princes, that will hold cove¬ 
nant, muft deal openly, nakedly, and fincerely; 
give us therefore your bare hand, if you mean that 
we fhall truft you, for we will make no bargain 
with your glove. Much ado there was about this: 
for it feem’d againft the majefty of fuch a prince 
to yield fo far. But, when it would none other- 
wife be, with a fmilingchear (tho’ to the great grief 
of his fervants) he vouchfafed to let the earl take 
him by the bare hand ; and fo rehcarfing the cove¬ 
nants, word by word, as the earl fpoke them, he 
ratified all; difmifling finally the embafladors, with 
fuch rewards as teftify’d his greatnefs. 

In this caliph and his foldan, we may difeern the 
image of the ancient Pharaoh and his viceroy: we 
fee a prince of great eftate, fitting in his palace, and 
not vexing himfelf with the great preparations made 
againft him, which terrify his neighbour countries: 
we fee his viceroy, in the mean fcalon, ufing all 
royal power ; making war and peace, entertaining 
and repelling armies of ftrangers ; yea, making 
the land of Egypt tributary to a foreign prince. 
What greater authority was given to JvJepb, when 
Pharaoh faid unto him, Toott Jhalt be over mine 
hottfe, and at thy word J,hall all my people be armed, 
only in the kings throne will I be above thee ; behold, 
J have Jet thee over all the land of Egypt ? 

I do not commend this form of government} 
neither can I approve the conjecture of mine au¬ 
thor, where he thinks, that the Egyptians, ever 
fince Jofeph' s time, have felt the burthen of that 
fervitude, which he brought upon them, when he 
bought them, and their lands, for Pharaoh. Here¬ 
in I find his judgment good i that he affirms this 
manner of the Egyptian kings, in taking their eafe, 
and ruling by a viceroy, to be part of the ancient 
cuftoms, pradtifed by the Pharaohs. For we find, 
that even the Ptolemies (excepting Ptolemttus Lagi, 
and his fon Philadclphus, founder and eftablifher of 
that race) were given, all of them, wholly to plcale 
their own appetites, leaving the charge of the king¬ 
dom to women, eunuchs, and other minifters of 
their defires. The pleafures, which that country 
afforded, were indeed fufficient to invite the kings 
thereof unto a voluptuous life ; and the awful re¬ 
gard wherein the Egyptians held their princes, gave 
them fecurity, whereby they might the better truft 
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their officers with fo ample commiffion. But of 
this matter I will not ftand longer to difpute. It 
is enough to have Ihew’d, that the great and al- 
moft abfolute power of the viceroy’s governing E- 
gypt, is fet down by Mofes, and that a lively exam- 
pie of the fame is found in William of Tyre ; who 
Jiv’d in the fame age ; was, in few years after, 
chancellor of the kingdom of Jerufalem ; and had 
full difcourfe with Hugh earl of Ctefarea , touching 
all thefe matters. Wherefore it remains, that we be 
not carried away with a vain opinion, to believe 
that all diey were kings, whom reports of the fabu¬ 
lous Egyptian have honour’d with that ftyle ; but 
reft contented with a catalogue of fuch, as we find 
by circumftance likely to have reigned in that 
country j after whom it follows that we fhould make 
enquiry. 

Sect. II. 

Of Acherres; whether be were Uchoreus that was 
the eighth from Ofymandyas. Of Ofymandyas 
and his tomb. 

T N this bufinefs I hold it vain to be too curious. 

For who can hope to attain to the perfect know¬ 
ledge of the truth, when as Diodorus varies from 
Herodotus, Eufebius from both of them; and late 
writers, that have fought to gather the truth out 
of thefe and others, find no one with whom diey 
can agree. In this cafe Annius would do good fer- 
vice, if a man could truft him. But it is enough 
to be beholden to him, when odiers do either lay 
nothing, or that which may juftly be fufpcCted. I 
will therefore hold my felf contented, with the plea- 
fure that he hath done me, in faying fomewhat of 
Oftrts, Ifts, Orus, and thole antiquaries remov’d 
fo far out of fight: as for the kings following die 
departure of Ijrael out of Egypt, it lhall fuffice, 
that Herodotus , Diodorus , and Eufebius, have not 
been filent, and that Reinecctus hath taken pains to 
range into fome good order the names that are ex¬ 
tant in thefe, or elfe found fcattcring in others. 

From the departure of Ifrael out of Egypt , unto 
the reign of Thuoris (who is generally taken to be 
the fame dut the Greeks call Proteus) there is little 
or no difagreement about the Egyptian kings. 
Wherefore I fet down the fame which arc found in 
Eufebius , and give to every one the fame length 
of reign. 

Acherres was the firft of thefe, who fuccccded 
unto Chencbres, that perifhed in the Red fea. This 
king feems to Rtineccius to be the fame whom 
Diodorus calls UcboreuSy the founder of Memphis. 
But whereas mention is found in Diodorus of a great 
king, named Ofymandyas, from whom Uchoreus 
is laid to be the eighth •, it will either hardly follow, 
that Ttmaus (as Reineccius conjeClurcs) was die great 
Ofymandyas ; or elfe that this Acherres was Uchore¬ 
us: for die diftance between them was more than 
eight generations. Mercator judgeth Ofymandyas 
to have been the husband of Ancbercs, Orus the 
fecond his daughter; thinking that Manetbon (cited 
by Jofcphus ) doth omit his name, and infert his 
wife’s, into the catalogue of kings, becaufc he was 
king in his wife’s right. As for Uchoreus, it trou¬ 
bles not Mercator to find him die eighth from this 
man : for he takes Qgdous , not to fignify in this 
place of Diodore (as that Greek word elfe doth) 
the eighth, but to be an Egyptian name, belonging 
alfo to Uchoreus, who might have had two names, 
as many of die reft had. I will not vex my brains 
in the unprofitable fearch pf this and the like in- 
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extricable doubts. All that Diodore hath found of 
this Ofymar.dya>, was wrought upon his monument; 
the moft thereof in figures, which I think the Egyp¬ 
tians did fabuloufly expound. For whereas there 
was pourtray’d a great army, with the fiege of a 
town, the captivity of the people, and the triumph 
of the conqueror ; all this, the Egyptians faid to 
denote the conqucft of BaPlria made by that king : 
which how likely it was, let others judge. I hold 
this goodly piece of work, which Diodore fo parti¬ 
cularly dclcribes, to have been erected for a com¬ 
mon place of burial, to the ancient kings and 
queens of Egypt, and to their vice-roys ; whilft 
yet they were not fo ambitious, as every one to 
have his own particular monument, ftriving there¬ 
in to exceed all others. This appears by th .• ma¬ 
ny ftatues therein placed, by the wars, thejudg-* 
ment-feat, the receiving of tribute, the offering ia- 
crifice to God, the account of revenues, and plenty 
of all cattel and food; all which were there curi- 
cufiy wrought, fhewing the feveral offices of a go- 
vernour. On the tomb of Ofymandyas was this 
infeription : I am Ofymandyas king of kings ; if 
any defre to know what / am, or where I lie , let 
him exceed fome of my works. Let tlicm, that hope 
to exceed his works, labour to know what he was. 
But fince by thole words. Or where 1 lie, it fiiould 
Item that he lay not there interred; we may lawful¬ 
ly fufpeCt that it was Jofeph whofe body was pre- 
ferved among the Hebrews, to be buried in the land 
of Canaan, and this empty monument might king 
Orus, who out-liv’d him, ereCl in honour of his 
high deferts, among the royal fepulchres. To 
which purpofc, the plenty of cattel, and all man¬ 
ner of viands, had good reference. The name 
Ofymandyas doth not hinder this conjecture ; feeing 
Jofeph had one new name given to him by Pha¬ 
raoh, for expounding the dream, and might, upon 
further occafions, have another, to his cncreale of 
honour. As for that ftyle. King of kings, it wxs 
perhaps no more than Jicglerbeg, as the Turkijh 
Bajfaes are called, that is. Great above the great. 

Now altho’ it be fo, dut the reckoning falls out 
right, between die times of Jofeph and Acherres 
(for Acherres was the eighth in order, that reigned 
after the great Orus, whofe viceroy Jcfcph was) 
yet will I hereby leek, neither to fortify mine own 
conjecture, as touching Jofeph, nor to infer any like¬ 
lihood of Acherres ’s being Uchoreus. For it might 
well be, that Memphis was built by fome fuch king, 
as was Geboar, lieutenant unto the * caliph Elcain, 
who having to his mailer’s ufc conquer’d Egypt, anil 
many other countries, did build, not far from old 
Memphis, the great city of Cairo (corruptly fo pro¬ 
nounced) naming it El Cabira, that is, an enfor¬ 
cing, or an imperious miftre£, tho’ he himfelf were 
a Dalmatian Have. 

Sect. HI. 

Of Chcrres, Armeus, Ramellcs, and Amcnopbis. 
Of Myris, and the lake that bears his name. 

W HEN Acherres had reign’d 8 years, Cher- 
res fucceeded, and held the kingdom 15 
years: then reigned Armeus 5 years, and after him 
Rameffes 68. Of Armeus and Rameffes is that 
hiftory underftood by Eufebius, which is common 
among the Greeks , under the names of Danaus and 
/Egyptus. For it is faid that Danaus, being expel¬ 
led out of Egypt by his brother, fled into Greece, 
where he obtain’d the kingdom of Argos: that he 
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had 50 daughters, whom, upon feeming reconcilia¬ 
tion, he gave in marriage to his brother’s 50 fons, 
but commanded every one of them to kill her hus¬ 
band the firft night ; that only Hypermneflra, one 
of his daughters, did fave her husband Lynceus, and 
fuffer’d him to efcape •, finally, that for this fad, 
all the bloody filters, when they died, were enjoin’d 
this foolilh punifhment in hell, to fill a leaking vef- 
fel with water. 

The reign of Danaus in Argos was indeed in this 
age ; but that Armeus was Danaus , and Ramaffes 
ALgyptus, is more than Reineccius believes : he ra¬ 
ther takes Armtus to have been Myris , or Merit, 
who caufed the great lake to be made which bears 
his name. For my own part, as I can eafily be¬ 
lieve, that he, which fled out of Egypt into Greece , 
'was a man of fuch quality as the foldan Sanar , of 
whom we fpoke before ; fo do I not find how in fo 
fhort a reign, as 5 years, a work of that labour 
ccrnld be finilh’d, which was required unto the lake 
of Myris , and the monuments therein; whereof 
his own fepulchre and his wife’s being fome part, 
it is manifeft that he was not buried in Argos. 
Wherefore of Myris , and of all other kings, whofe 
age is uncertain, and of whofe reigns we have no 
afiiirance, I may truly fay, that their great works 
are not enough to prove them of the houfe of Pha¬ 
raoh , feting that greater deeds, or more abfolute, 
than were thofe of Jofeph , who bought all the peo- 
lc of Egypt as bondmen, and all their land for 
read ; of Gehoar , who founded Cairo ; and of Sa¬ 
nar, who made the country tributary ; were per¬ 
formed by none of them. 

It fhall therefore be enough to fet down the 
length of their reigns, whom we find to have fol¬ 
lowed one another in order of fucceflion: but in 
rehearfing the great aCls which were perform’d, I 
will not Hand to examine, whether they that did 
them were kings or no. 

The lake of Myris is, by the report of Diodore 
and Herodotus , three thoufand fix hundred fur¬ 
longs in compafs, and fifty fathoms deep. It 
ferved to receive the waters of Nilus , when the 
overflow being too great, was harmful to the coun¬ 
try ; and to fupply the defect, by letting out the 
waters of the lake, when the river did not rife 
high enough. In opening the fluices of this lake, 
for the letting in or out of waters ; were lpent 
fifty talents; but the lake it felf defray’d that coft ; 
feeing the tribute impofed upon fifh taken therein, 
was every day one talent, which Myris gave to his 
wife to buy fweet ointments, and other ornaments for 
herbody. In the midftof it was left an ifland, where¬ 
in were the fepulchres of Myris and his wife, and 
over each of them a pyramid, that was a fur¬ 
long, or (according to Herodotus ) fifty paces high ; 
having on the tops their ftatues, fitting in thrones. 
I find not the defeription of this lake in maps, 
anfwerable to the rejxjrt of hiftorians: yet it is 
very great. The years of Armeus are by Mane- 
thon divided, by inferting one Armefis (whom Eu- 
Jebius omits) that fhould have reign’d one year and 
odd months of the time; but I hold not this diffe¬ 
rence worthy of examination. 

After Ramejfes , his fon Amenopbis held the king¬ 
dom 40 years. Some give him only 19 years; and 
Mercator thinks him to have been the king that 
was drowned in the Red fea; whereof I have alrea¬ 
dy fpoken in the firft book. 


Sect. IV’. 

Of the kings that reigned in the Dynajly of the 
Larthes. 

S Ethofis , or Zethus , reigned after his father 
Amenopbis , fifty-five years. To him are af- 
cribed the famous a<fts of that ancient Sefoflris. 
But the ftate of the world was not fuch in thefe 
times, that fo great an expedition, as the old Se- 
fojlris made, could have been either eafily perform¬ 
ed, or forgotten in die countries through which he 
pafled, had it now been performed, as any man 
will perceive if he look upon my chronological ta¬ 
ble, and confider who liv’d with this Zethus. 
With this king began the Dynafly of the Larthes \ 
which Reineccius conjectures to have had the fame 
fignificauon, wherein the old kings of Hetruria , 
were called Lartes (the Hetrurians being ifliied out 
of Lydia , the Lydians out of Egypt) and to have 
fignified as much as Imperator or General. The 
wars in which thefe kings were generals, I take to 
have been againft the Ethiopians: for fure I am, 
that they troubled not the country of Palejlina , 
that lay next unto them on the one hand ; nor is 
it likely that they travelled over the defart fands, 
on the other hand, to feek matter of conqueft, in 
the poor countries of Africa. But thefe generals 
(if the Larthes were fuch) were not many. Five 
only had that title ; and the laft of thefe took it, 
perhaps, as hereditary from the firft ; in fuch fort 
as the Roman emperors were proud for a while, 
to be called Antontni , till the moft unfuitable con- 
dititions of Heliogabalus made his fucceffors forbear 
the name. 

Here it may be objected, that the Dynaflies (as 
appears by this particular) took name from the 
kings ; that the kings alfo did adminifter the go¬ 
vernment themfelves; and that therefore I am de¬ 
ceived in aferibing fo much unto the viceroys. 
But it is to be confidered, that what is laid of 
thefe Larthes , depends only upon conjecture, and 
that the authority of the regents, or viceroys, 
might be great enough, though fome few kings 
took the conduft of armies into their own hands. 
For fo we find in John Leo , /. 8. that the foldan 
of Egypt (after fuch time as the foldan Saladtne , 
murdering the caliph, got the foveraignty to him- 
felf) had under him a viceroy, ftyled Eddagua- 
dare , who had authority to place, or difplace any 
magiftrates, or officers; and that this man’s fami¬ 
ly was almoft as great as the foldan’s own. Yet was 
there alfo the Amir Cabir , or lord-general of the 
foldan’s forces, who had the charge of defending the 
land, and might, as he thought good, fpend of the 
foldan’s treafure. So might the office of the vice¬ 
roys continue, tho’ the kings themfelves, taking 
the charge, or title of generals, upon them, did 
fomewhat abridge the greatnefs of that fecond place. 
As for the names of the Dynafties , it fkills not 
whence they were drawn ; whether from their 
country, as thofe of the Thebans and Diapolitans , 
or from fome eminent men, or man, who ruled in 
that time, as many think, that the feventeenth Dy¬ 
najly was called of the fhepherds, becaufe Jofeph 
governed in part thereof •, or from the kings them¬ 
felves that reigned ; as this was faid to be of the 
Larthes or Generals. The next, as Manetho (but 
Annius's Manetho) hath it, was without any Lar¬ 
thes or Generals , yet was it not without kings, for- 
afmuch as Vaphres and Sefac reign’d therein, if 
many others did not. But let us now return to the 
bufinefs we left. 
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Ramfes was king after Zetbus , or Sethofts, three- 
fcorc and fix years. He is miftaken for that fe- 
cond Sefoftris , of whom I have fpoken in the firft 
books. I find nothing worth rehearfal of this 
Ramfes , or Amenopbis , and Annemenes , that follow¬ 
ed him in order, the former of which reigned for¬ 
ty, the latter fix and twenty years. Wherefore it 
nuy very well be, that the name which Zetbus had 
from valour, was taken by thefe as hereditary. 

Thuoris, the lalt of the Larthes, reigned only {even 
years *, yet is he thought to have been that Proteus 
of whom Herodotus hath mention, faying, that he 
took Helena from Parity and after the fack of Troy, 
reftored her to Menelaus. I need fay no more in 
refutation of this, than that the time of Tbuoris’s 
reign, lafted not fo long as from the rape of Helen 
to her reftitution. 

This Proteus or Cetes (as he is named by fome) 
together with Tbon, and others, mentioned by 
Creek writers in this bufinefs, or in other fuch mat¬ 
ters, may feem to be under-officers : for fuch only 
are like to have had their refidency about Pharos, 
and the fca-coaft, where Menelaus arrived. 

Of Proteus, who detained Helen, it is faid, that he 
could fortel things to come, and that he could change 
himfelf into all lhapes: whereby is fignified his 
crafty head, for which he is grown into a proverb. 
The poets feigned him a fea-god, and keeper of 
Neptune % feal-fifhes, for belike he was fome under¬ 
officer to the admiral, having charge of the fifhing 
about the ifle of Pharos, as was faid before. 

Rempbes, the fon of Proteus , is reckoned the next 
king by Dtodore, as alfo by Herodotus , who calls 
him Ramftnitusy and tells a long tale, fit to pleale 
children, of his covetoufnefs, and. how his treafure- 
houfe was robb’d by a cunning thief, that at lad 
married his daughter. But of this a man may be¬ 
lieve what he fill. How long this king reigned I 
know not, nor think that either he or his father 
did reign at all. 

S E C T. V. 

Of Egyptian kings ivbofe names are found fcatter- 

ing tn fundry authors , tbeir times being not record¬ 
ed. The kings of Egypt, according to Cedrcnus. 

Of Vaphres and Sefac. 

ANY other names of Egyptian kings are 
found fcattered here and there ) as Tmspher- 
fobi'y of whom Suidas delivers only the bare name 
and tide j Senemures , or Senepos , menuoned in Ma- 
crobius, who perhaps was the fame that by Suidas 
is called Senyes, or Evenes , noted by occafion of a 
great phyfician that lived under him > Banchyris , 
recorded by the fame Suidas , for his great juftice •, 
and Tbulity of whom Suidas tells great matters ; 
as that his empire extended to the ocean fea *, that 
he gave name to the ifie of Thule, which fome take 
to lx Ifeland ; and that he confulted with the devil, 
or (which is all one) with Serapbis, defiring to 
know, who before him had been, or after him 
fhould be lb mighty as himfelf. The anfwer or 
confeflion of the devil was remarkable; which I 
find englilhed in die tranfiation of Pleffts'% work. 
Of the truenefs of Chriflian religion. The Greek 
verfes are fomewhat otherwife, and much more imper¬ 
fect in diofe copies that I have of Cedrcnus and Sui¬ 
das, but the fenle is all one •, which is this: 

Firft God, and next The H'ord, and then The 
Sprit, 

Which three be One , and join in One all three : 
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Whofe force is endlels. Get thee hence frail wight. 

The man of life unknown excelleth dree. 

I Ihould have thought that Suidas had borrow¬ 
ed all this of Cedrcnus, had I not found fomewhat 
more in Suidas, than Cedrcnus hath hereof; as the 
form of invocation which Tbulis ufed, and that 
claufe, of his giving name to the ifland : tho* in 
this laft point I hold Suidas to be deceived i as al¬ 
fo Cedrcnus is, or, at leaft, feems to me, in giving 
to this king fuch profound antiquity of reign. In¬ 
deed the very name of that book, cited often by Ce- 
drenuSyVtbach he calls Little Gene ft s, is alone enough 
to breed fufpicion of fome inipofture : but the frier- 
ly ftuff diat he alledgeth out of it, is fuch as would 
ferve to diferedit himfelf, were it not otherwife ap¬ 
parent, that he was a man both devout, and of 
good judgment, in matters that fell within his 
compais. I will here fet down the lift of old E- 
gypttan kings delivered by him, and leave the cen- 
lure to others. 

The firft king of Egypt that he fetsdown is Miz- 
raim, the fon of Cham. After him he finds many 
of a new race, deriving their pedigree thus: Nim¬ 
rod, the fon of Chus, was alfo called Orion ; and 
further, took upon him the name of the planet Sa¬ 
turn, had to wife Semiramis , who was of his own 
lineage, and by her three fons Picus, furnamed 
Jupiter , Belus and Ninus. Picus chafing his fa¬ 
ther out of Affyria into Italy, reigned in his ftead 
thirty years, and then gave up that kingdom to 
Juno, his fifter and wife, and to Belus his fon : 
after which Belus, who reigned only two years, 
Ninus had the kingdom, and married his own mo¬ 
ther Semiramis. But Picus went into Italy , to 
vifit his old father Saturn , Saturn forthwith re- 
figned the kingdom to him. Picus Jupiter 
reigned in Italy thrcefcore and two years, had three - 
fcore and ten wives or concubines, and about as 
many children: finally died, and lies buried in the 
ifle of Crete. The principal of Jupiter’s fons were 
Faunas, Perfeus, and Apollo. Faunus was called 
by the name of the planet Mercury: he reigned 
in Italy after his father five and thirty years : and 
then (finding that all his brethren confpired againft 
him) he went into Egypt with abundance of trea¬ 
fure ; where, after die death of Mizratm , he got 
the kingdom, and held it nine and thirty years. 
After Mercury, Vulcan reigned in Egypt four years 
and a half. Then Sol die Ion of Pulcan, reigned 
twenty years and a half. There followed in order 
Sof.s, Ojiris, Orus and Thules of whom we fpake 
before: the length of their feveral reigns is not fet 
down. After Thules was the great Sefoftris king 
twenty years. His fucceflor was Pharaoh , called 
Narecho, that held the crown fifty years, with 
which diere pafied from him the furname of Pha¬ 
raoh, to a very long pofterity. 

Thefe reports of Cedrcnus I hold it enough to 
fet down as I find them : let their credit reft upon 
the author. 

Others yet we find, that are faid to have reign¬ 
ed in Egypt, without any certain note, when, or 
how long : about whom I will not labour, as fear¬ 
ing more to be reprehended of vain curiofity, in 
the fearch made after thefe already rehearfed, dun 
of negligence, in omitting fuch as might have been 
added. 

Papbres, the father- in-law to Solomon ; and Se¬ 
fac, die affiider of Reooboam, lead us again into fair 
way, but not far. The name of Papbres is not found 
in the fcripturcs ; but we are beholden to • Clemens 
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Alexandrinus and Eufebius for it. Thefe give us 
not the length of his reign, but we know that he 
lived in the times of David and of Solomon. 
He carpe into PaleJIina with an army, took Ge- 
zar from the Camanites, and gave it to his daugh¬ 
ter, * Solomon's wife: tho’ for her fake perhaps it 
was, that in time following either he, or (as I ra¬ 
ther take it) Sefac his fon did favour the enemies of 
Solomon, who kept fo many wives and concubines, 
befides this Egyptian princefs. In the life of Reho- 
loam all hath been written that I find of Sefac., ex¬ 
cepting the length of his reign, which muft have 
been fix and twenty years, it he were that Smendis 
with whom Eufebius begins the one and twentieth 
Djnafiy. 

Now forafmuch as it would ferve to no great 
purpofe, tjiat we knew the length of Sefac' s reign, 
and of theirs that followed him, unlefs therewidial 
we knew the beginning of Sefac, upon which the 
reft have dependance, this courfe I take. From 
the fourth year of jeboiakim , king of Juda, in 
which Pharaoh Neco was (lain, 1 reckon upwards 
the years of the fame Neco, and of his predeceftbrs, 
unto the beginning of Sefac : by which account the 
firft year of Sefac is found concurrent with the 
twentieth of Solomon's reign, and the twenty-fixth of 
Sefac with the fifth of Rehoboam: wherein Sefac 
fpoiled the temple, and died, enjoying the fruits of 
his facrilege no longer, than Joas the Ifraelite and 
Crajfus the Roman did ; who, after him, fpoiled the 
temple of Jerufalem. 

To fill up the time between Sefac and Necho, 
I have rather taken thofe kings that I find in the 
Greek hiftorians, than them which are in Eufebius’ s 
catalogue. For of thefe that are delivered by Eu- 
febius, we find no name nor act recorded clfewhere, 
fave only of Bocchoris , who is remember’d by Dio- 
dore , Plutarch , and others •, much being fpoken of 
him, that makes him appear to have been a king. 
Hereunto I may add, that the fucceffion is often in¬ 
terrupted, in Eufebius , by Ethiopians^ which got 
the kingdom often, and held it long: whereas 
contrariwife it appears by the prophet Efay , that 
the counfellors of Pharaoh did vaunt of the long 
and flourilhing continuance of that houfe, infomuch 
that they faid of Pharaoh, b I am the fon of the 
wife, 1 am the fon of the ancient king. But that, 
which overthrows the reckoning of Eufebius, is the 
good agreement of it with his miftaken times of 
the kings of Juda. F'or tho’ it pleafe him well to 
fee how the reigns of Jofias and Neco meet by his 
computation, yet this indeed mars all ■, the reign 
of Jofias being mifplaccd. This error grows from 
his omitting to compare the reigns of the kings of 
Juda with theirs of Ifrael: by which occafion Joram, 
king of Ifrael, is made to reign three years after A- 
hazia of Juda i Samaria is taken by Salmanaffar , 
before Hezekia was king: and in a word, all, or 
moft of the kings have their beginnings placed in 
fomc other year of their collaterals, than the ferip- 
tures have determined. 

Sect. VI. 

Of Chemmis, Cheops, Cephrenes, and other kings 
recited by Herodotus, and Diodorus Siculus, 

•.which reigned between the times of Rehoboam and 
Ezekia. 

F ollowing therefore the Greek hiftorians, I place 
Chemmis, or (according to Diodore) Chembis , 
firft in the rank of thofe that were kings after Sefac. 
He reigned fifty years, and built the greateft of the 

* i King* 9. 16. & ii. c. 9. 18, 19, Sc c. t> Ifa. 19. 1 
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three pyramids, which was accounted one of this 
world’s wonders. The Pyramis hath his name from 
the fhape, in that it refembleth a flame of fire,grow¬ 
ing from the bottom upwards, narrower and nar¬ 
rower, to the top. This of Chemmis, being four- 
fquare, had a bafe of feven acres every way, and 
was above fix acres high. It was of a very hard 
and durable ftoine, which had lafted, when Diodore 
faw it, about a thoufand years, without complaining 
of any injury that it had fuffered by weather in 
fo long a fpace. From the reign of .Chemmis, un¬ 
to the age of Auguflus Ctefar, wherein Diodore lived 
are, are indeed a thoufand years •, which gives 
the better likelihood unto this time wherein Chem¬ 
mis is placed. As for this and other pyramids, 
late writers teftify, that they have feen them yec 
ftanding. : 

After Chemmis, £ Diodore placeth Ce phenes his 
brother ; but doubtfully, and enclining rather to 
the opinion, that his fon Chabrtus fuccectlod. He¬ 
rodotus hath Cheops (who might be Cbabrms) and 
Cephrenes after him. Thefe are faid to have been 
brethren \ but the length of their reigns may argue 
the latter to have been fon to the former: for Che¬ 
ops reigned fifty years, Cephrenes fifty-fix. Thefe 
were, as Chemmis had been, builders of pyramids, 
whereby they purchafcd great hatred of their peo¬ 
ple, who already had over-laboured themfelves in 
erecting the firft. Thefe pyramids were ordained 
to be tombs for thofe that had raifed them ; but the 
malice of the Egyptians is faid to have call out their 
bodies, and to nave called their monuments by the 
name of an herdfman, that kept his beafts therea¬ 
bouts. It may be, d that the robbing them of their 
honour, and entitling a poor fellow to their 
works, was held to be the calling out of their bo¬ 
dies : otherwife at is hard to conceive, how it might 
be, that they, who had not power to avoid the like 
flavery laid upon them by the younger brother, or 
fon, fhould have power or leifure to take fuck 
revenge upon his predeceflor. To the like malice 
may be aferibed the tale devifed againft Cheops’s 
daughter j that her father, wanting money, did 
proflitute her, and that fhe, getting of every man 
that accompanied her one Hone, did build with 
them a fourth pyramis, that flood in the midll of 
the other three. Belike Ihe was an infolent lady, 
and made them follow their drudgery, for her fake, 
longer a while than they thought to have done, in 
raifing a monument, with the fuperfluity of her fa¬ 
ther’s provifions. 

Mycerinus, die fon of Cephrenes, reigned after 
his father fix years. He would have built as his 
foregoers did, but, prevented by death, finilhed not 
what he had begun. The people thought him a 
good king, for that he did fet open the temples, 
which Cheops and Cephrenes had kept fhut. But an 
oracle threaten’d him with a fhort life of fix years 
only, becaufe of this his devotion ; For (faid the ora¬ 
cle) Egypt fhould have been afflifted an hundred and 
fifty years , which thy predecejfors knew, and per¬ 
formed for their parts , but thou haf releafed it, 
therefore Jhalt thou live but fix years. It i s vncr y 
ftrange, that the gods fhould be offended with a 
king for his piety; or that they fhould decree to 
make a country impious, when the people were de- 
firous to ferve them; or, that they having fo decreed, 
it fhould lie in the power of a king to alter defli- 
ny, and make the ordinance of the gods to fail in 
taking full effedl. But thefe were Egyptian gods. 
The true God was doubtlefs more offended with 
the reftitution of i'uch idolatry, than with the in- 

c Piodor ! i. Heiod 1 2 . * Diod. Herod. 
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terruption. And who knows, whether Cbemmts 
did not learn fomewhat at Jtrufalem, in the laft 
year of his father Sefac, that nude him perceive, 
and deliver to thofe that followed him, the vanity 
of his Egyptian fuperfthion ? Moft fare it is, that his 
reigny and the reigns of Cheops and Cephrenes were 
more long and more happy, than that of Myceri- 
ttus , who, to delude the oracle, revelled away both 
days and nights, as if by keeping candles lighted, 
he had changed his nights into days, and fo dou¬ 
bled- the time appointed: a fervice more plealing 
to the devil, than the reftitution of idolatry durft 
then feem, when it could fpeed no better. I find 
in Reineecius fifty years affigned to this king*, 
which' I' verily belierve to have been fome error of 
the print, tho* I find it not corrected among other 
luch overfights: for I know no author that gives 
him- fo- many years, and Reineecius himlelf takes 
notice of the oracle, that threaten’d Mycerinus with 
a- fliort life, as is before Ihewed. 

Boccbotus is placed next unto Mycerinus, by Di- 
udore, who fpeaks no more of him than this, that 
he was a ftrong man of body, and excelling his 
predeceflors in wit. He is fpoken of by divers au¬ 
thors, as one that loved juftice ; and may be taken 
for that Banchyris, whom Suidas commends in that 
kind-. Eufebius reckons lour and forty years of his 
reign. 

After Bocchorus, one Sabacus an Ethiopian fol¬ 
lows, in the catalogue of Diodore ; but certain ages 
after him. Herodotus , quite omitting Bocchorus, 
hath Afychis ; who made a lharp law (as it was 
then held) againft bad debtors, that their dead bo¬ 
dies -lhould be in the creditors difpofltion till the 
debt was pai-J.- This Afycbis made a pyramis of 
bricks, more coftly and fair, in his own judgment, 
than any of thofe that the former kings had raifed. 
Befides this Afychis, Herodotus pliceth one Anycis , 
a blind man, before the Ethiopian. The reigns of 
thefe two are perhaps thofe many ages, which die 
Egyptians , to magnify their antiquities, accounted 
between Bocchorus and him that followed them. 
But all this could make but fix years j and fo long 
doth Funttius, fo long doth Reineecius hold, that 
thefe two kings, between diem both, did govern. 
If any man would lengthen this time, holding it im¬ 
probable, that the reigns of two kings fhould have 
been fo foon fpent, he may do it by taking fome 
years from Setbon or Pfamine tic us, and adding them 
to either of thefe: To add unto thefe, without fub- 
tra&ing from fome other, would breed a manifell 
inconvenience; forafmuch as part of Sefac's reign 
muft have been in a the fifth of Rehoboam ; as alio 
the laft of Pharaoh Neco was the fourth of Jehoiakim , 
and tire firft of Nebuchadnezzar. For mine own 
part, I like it better to allow fix years only to thefe 
two kings, than to lofe the witnefs of Herodotus , 
who, concurring herein with the feriptures, doth 
fpeak of Sennacherib's war; at which time Sethon 
was king of Egypt. I will not therefore add years 
unto thefe obfeure names ; for by adding unto thefe 
men three years, we fhall thruft the beginning of 
Sethon out of place, and make it later than the 
death of Sennacherib. In regard of this agreement of 
Herodotus with the feriptures, I am the more wil¬ 
ling to hold with him, in his Egyptian kings. Other- 
wife it were a matter of no great envy, to leave both 
Afycbis and Anyfis out of the roll; which were ea- 
fily done, by placing Sefac lower, and extending 
his life yet fix years further, or more (if the like 
abridgment fhall be required of Pfammticus's reign) 
into the years of Rehoboam. 

* i Kings 14. 25. 2 Chron. 
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Of Sabacus the Ethiopian, who took the king¬ 
dom from Amyfis , it is agreed by the moft, that 
he reign’d 50 years. He was a merciful prince, 
not punifhing all capital offences with death, but 
impoling bondage and bodily labour upon male¬ 
factors ; by whofe toil he both got much wealth 
into his own hands, letting out their fervice to hire* 
and perform’d many works, of more ufe than 
pomp, to the fingular benefit of the country. Zo- 
naras calls this king Sua, the feriptures call him 
So. Hofea, the laft king of Jfrael, made a league 
with him againft Salmanaffar, little to his good: 
for the Egyptian was more rich than warlike, and 
therefore his friendfhip could not preferve the Ifra- 
elite from deftruftion. 

It feems, that the encroaching power of the Afi- 
fyrian, grew terrible to Egypt about thefe times ; 
the victories of Tiglath Phulajfar, and Salmana/far , 
having eaten fo tar into Syria , in the reign of this 
one king So or Sabacus. Yea, perhaps it was in his 
days (tor his reign began in the fourth of Mena- 
hem) that Phitl himfelt did make the firlt entrance 
into Palcfiina. This caufcd So to animate the half 
fubdued people, againft their conquerors \ but the 
help which he and his fuccefior gave them was fo 
faint, that Sennacherib's- embafiador compar’d the 
Egyptian fuccour to a broken ftafi' of reed. Such 
indeed had Hofea found it, and fuch Ezckia might 
have found it, had he not been fupported by the 
ftrong ftafi' of him, that rules all nations with a 
rod of iron. It appears by the words of Rabfake, 
that the opinion was great in Juda, of the Egyp¬ 
tian forces, a for chariots and horfemen * but this 
power, whatfoever it was, grew needful within a 
little while, for the defence of Egypt it felf, which 
So left unto Sethon his fuccefior, having now ful¬ 
filled the 50 years of his reign. Herodotus and Dio¬ 
dorus have both one tale, from the relation of 
Egyptian priefts, concerning the departure of this 
king; faying, that he left the country, and wil¬ 
lingly retired into Ethiopia , becaufe it was often 
fignified unto him in his dreams* by the god which 
was worfhipped at Thebes, that his reign fiiould 
be neither long nor profperous, unlefs he flew all 
the priefts in Egypt ; which rather than to clo, he 
relign’d his kingdom. Surely thefe Egyptian gods 
were of a ftrange quality, that fo ill rewarded their 
fervants, and invited kings to do them wrong. 
Well might the Egyptians (as they likewife did), 
worfhip dogs as gods, when their chief gods had ! 
the property of dogs, which love their mailers the 
better for beating them. Yet to what end the priefts 
fhould have feign’d this tale, I cannot tell ; and 
therefore I think that it might be fome device of 
the fearful old man, who feeing his realm in danger 
of an invafion, fought an honeft excufe for his de¬ 
parture out of it, and withdrawing himfelf into 
Ethiopia, where he had been bred in his youth. 
What if one fhould fay, that the Ethiopia into 
which he went, was none other than Arabia, where¬ 
of the king (perhaps at the inftigation of 

this man) raifed an army againft Sennacherib, when 
he meant to invade Egypt, within two or three years 
after ? But I will not trouble my felf with fuch en¬ 
quiry. This I hold, that So or Sabacus, was not 
indeed an Ethiopian (for in his time lived the pro¬ 
phet If'aiah , who mentioneth the antiquity of t 'ba- 
raoh's houfe) but only fo furnam’d for his education, 
and becaufe bluing from thence, he got the king¬ 
dom from Anyfis , who was his oppoiite. The 
quiet and mild form of his government ; his hold¬ 
ing the kingdom fo long without an army ; and 
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many other circumftanccs argue no lefs. But whe¬ 
ther finally he betook a private life, or whether 
he forewent his life and kingdom at once, be¬ 
ing now very old, it is time that we leave him, and 
fpeakof Set bon his next fucceflor, who is omitted by 
Diodort , but remembred by Herodotus , by a fure 
token of his having been king. 

Sect. VII. 

Of Sethon •who reigned'with Ezekia, and fided with 
him againjl Sennacherib. 

T H E firft year of Sethon' s reign falls into the 
twelfth of Ezekia, which was the fifth of 
Sennacherib. It was a troublefome age, and full of 
danger; the two great kingdoms of Affyria and 
Egypt , being then ingaged in a war, the iffuc where¬ 
of was to determine, whether of them fhould rule 
or ferve. The Affyrian had the better men of war; 
the Egyptian , better provifion of neceffaries: the 
Affyrian , more fubjedts; the Egyptian, more friends; 
and among the new conquered half lubjedts of Af- 
fur , many that were Egyptian in heart, tho’ AJfyrian 
in outward fhew. 

Of this laft fort were Ezekia , and his people ; 
who, knowing how much it concern’d Pharaoh, 
to protedl them againft his own great enemy, pre¬ 
ferred the friendlhip of fo near and mighty a neigh¬ 
bour, before the lcrvice of a terrible, yet far re¬ 
mov’d king. But herein was great diiTcrence, be¬ 
tween Ezekia and his fubjefts : for the good king, 
fixing his efpecial confidence in God, held that 
courfe of policy, which he thought moll likely to 
turn to the benefit of his country: the multitude of 
Judea, looking into the fair hopes which this Egyp¬ 
tian league promifed, were puffed up with vain 
conceits, thinking that all was fate, and that now 
they fhould not need to fear any more of thofe in¬ 
juries, which they had fuffer’d by the Affyrians, and 
fo became forgetful of God, a taking counfel but not 
of him. The prophet ifaiah complain’d much of 
this prefumption ; giving the people of Juda to un- 
derftand, that b the Egyptians were men, and not God, 
and their horfes flefh, and not fpirit ; that God him- 
fclf fhould defend Ifrael upon repentance, and that 
AJfur flsould fall by the fword, but not of man. As 
for the Egyptians (faid the prophet) they are vanity, 
and they /ball help in vain , their flrength is to fit f ill. 

According to the prophets words it came to pafs. 
For in the treaty of confederacy that was held at 
Zoan, all manner of contentment and affurance was 
given to the Jews, by Sethon, or his agents, who 
fill’d them with fuch reports of horfes and chariots, 
that they did not look (as faith Ifaiah xxxi. i, 2.) 
unto the holy one of Ifrael, nor feek unto the Lord. 
But he yet is wifeft. 

After a while came Sennacherib with his army, and 
waken’d them out of thefe dreams ; for Sethon 
their good neighbour, as near as he was, did feem 
far off, being unready, when his help was mod 
needful. It may feem that he purpofed, rather to 
make Palefina than Egypt the ftage, whereon this 
great war mould be added, and was not without hope, 
that the Affyrians and Jews, weakening one ano¬ 
ther, fhould yield unto him a fair advantage over 
both. Yet he fought with money ; for he lent 
horfes and camels laden with treafure, to hire the 
Arabians, whom * Ifaiah calleth a people that can¬ 
not profit. Thefe Arabians did not profit indeed; 
for (befides that it feems by the fame place of ifaiah, 
that die rich trcafurcs mifearried, and fell into the 
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enemies hands before any help appear’d from Tir- 
haca) all the ftrong cities of Juda were taken by 
Sennacherib, except Ltbna, Lc-cbis, and Jerufalem 
it felt, which were in fore diftrefs, dll the fword of 
God, and not of man, defeated she AJfyrian, who 
did go, * for fear, to his tower, that is, he fled to 
Nineveh , where he was flain. 

Concerning dais expedition of Sennacherib, Hero¬ 
dotus takes this notice of it ; that it was purpofed 
againft Egypt, where the men of war, being of¬ 
fended with Sethon their king, who liad taken away 
their allowance, refufed to bear arms in defence of 
him and their country: that Sethon being Vulcan's 
prieft, bemoan’d himfelf to his god, whoby dream 
promis’d to fend him helpers: that hereupon Sethon, 
with fuch as would follow him (which were crafts¬ 
men, fhop-keepers, and the like) march’d towards 
Pelufum and that a great multitude of field- 
mice entring the camp of Sennacherib by night, did 
fo gnaw the bows, quivers, and ftraps of his mens 
armour, that dicy were fain the next day to fly 
away in all hafte, finding themfdves dilarm’d. In 
memory hereof (faith Herodotus') the ftatue of this 
king is fet up in the temple of Pule an, holding a 
moufe in his hand, with this inicription: Let him 
that beholds me, ferve God. Such was the relation 
of the Egyptian priefts, wherein how tar they fwer- 
ved f rom the truth, being defirous to magnify their 
own king, it may eafily be perceiv’d. It leems that 
this image of Sethon was fallen down, and the tale 
forgotten in Diodorus's time, or elfe perhaps, the 
priefts did forbear to tell it him (which cauied him 
to omit it) for that the nation of the Jews was then 
well known to the world, whereof every child could 
have told, how much falfchood had been mingled 
with die truth. 

We find diis hiftory ageeable to the feriptures, 
thus far forth: that Sennacherib king of the Adrians 
and Arabians (fo Herodotus calleth him: the Syrians, 
or peradventure fome borderers upon Syria, being 
meant by the name of Arabians) lived in this age, 
made war upon Egypt, and was miraculoufly dri¬ 
ven home. As for that exploit of the mice, and 
the great pleafure that Vulcan did unto his prieft; 
happy it was (if Sethon were a prieft) that he took 
his god now in fo good a mood. For within tnrec 
or four years before this, all the priefts in Egypt 
fhould have been flain, if a merciful king had not 
Jpar’d their lives, as it were half againft the god’s 
will. Therefore this laft good turn was not enough 
to ferve as an example, that might ftir up the Egyp¬ 
tians to piety, feeing that their devotion, which had 
lafted fo long before, did bring all the priefts into 
danger of fuch a bad reward. Rather I think, that 
this image did reprefent Sennacherib himfelf, and 
that the moufe in his hand, fignified hieroglyphi- 
cally (as was the Egyptian manner of exprefling 
filings) the fhameful iffue of his terrible expedition, 
or the deftrudlion of his army, by means which 
came, no man knew from whence. For the ven¬ 
geance of God, fhewed upon this ungodly king, 
was indeed a very good motive to piety. But the 
emblem, together with the temple of Vulcan (being 
perhaps the chief temple in that town where this 
image was erefted) might give occafion to fuch 
a fable ; the devil helping to change the truth 
into a lie, that God might be robb’d of his ho¬ 
nour. Yet that we may not belie the devil, I 
hold it very likely, that Sethon , finding himfelf in 
danger, did call upon his gods, that is, upon Vul¬ 
can, Serapis , or any to whom he had molt devo- 
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tion. But fo had other of his predecefibrs done in 
the like need : yet which of them had obtained fuc- 
cour by the like miracle? Surely the Jews (even 
fuch of them as moft were given to idolatry) would 
have been afhamed of the confidence which they 
repofed, a in the chariots of Egypt , becaufe they 
•were many, amWin the borfemen y becaufe they were 
very firong ; had it been told them, that Sethon y 
indead of lending thofe horl'emen and chariots, was 
befecching Fulcan, to fend him and them good 
luck, or elfe (for thefe alfo were Egyptian gods) 
addrefiing his prayers to fome onyon or cat. How- 
foever it was, doubtlefs the prophecy of lfaiah 
took effedt, which laid, 1 hey flsall be all afbamed 
of the people that cannot profit them y nor help , nor 
do them good ; but f all be a fliamc y and alfo a re¬ 
proach. Such is commonly the' illue of human 
wifdoni, when reding fecurc upon provifion that it 
felf hath made, it will no longer feem to dand in 
need of God. 

Some there arc who take Setbon to have been let 
down by Eufebius , under the name of Tarachus the 
Ethiopian , and therefore the twenty years which 
are given to Taracbus y they allow to the reign of 
Setbon. Thefe have well obferv’d, that Tarachus 
the Ethiopian is mention’d in the feriptures, not 
as a king of Egypt , but as a friend to that coun¬ 
try, or at lead an enemy to Sennacherib, in the war 
lall ipok.cn of: die Ethiopians (as they are Eng- 
lijhed) over which he reigned, being indeed Chu¬ 
ff tes or Arabians. Hereupon they fuppofe aright, 
diat Eufebius hath midaken one king tor another. 
But whereas dicy think, that this Tarachus or Tit - 
huka , is placed in the room of Setbon , and there¬ 
for-: give to Setbcn the twenty years of Tarachus, I 
hold tiiem to have erred on the other hand. For 
this Ethiopian (as he is called) began his reign over 
Egypt y by Eufebius’ s account, after the death of Sen- 
r.acunb and of Ezekia , in the fird year of Manaf- 
Jes king of Juda. Therefore he, or his years, have 
no reference to Setbon. 

Herodotus forgets to tell how long Setbon reign¬ 
ed ; iunttius peremptorily, citing no author, nor 
alledging reafon for it, fets him down 33 years; 
many omit him quite ; and they that name him, 
are not careful to examine his continuance. In 
this cafe, I follow that rule which I propounded 
unto my fclf at the fird, for meafuring the reigns 
of thefe Egyptian kings. The years which pals’d 
from the fifth of Rehoboam , unto the fourth of Je- 
hoiakim , I fo divide among the Egyptians , that 
giving to every one the proportion allowed unto 
him by die author in whom he is found, the red is 
to be conferred upon him whofe length of reign is 
uncertain ; that is, upon this Setbon. By this ac¬ 
count I find the 33 years that are let down by 
FunUius y to agree very nearly, if not precifely, 
with the time of' Setbon s reign ; therefore I con¬ 
form my own reckoning to his, tho’ I could be 
content to have it one year lefs. The reafon of 
this computation I fliall render more at large, when 
I arrive at the time of Pfammiticus y whereupon 
It hath much dependance, and whereinto the 
courfe of this hidory will Ihortly bring me; the 
Egyptian affairs growing now to be interlaced with 
the matters of Juda , to which it is meet that I 
return. * 
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CHAP. XXVII. 

Of Manafles, and his contemporaries. 

• Sect. I. 

The wickednefs of Manafles. His imprifonmtnt y re¬ 
pentance , and death. 

M ANASSES , the fon of Ezckias , forget¬ 
ting the piety of his father, and the pro- 
fperity which followed him, let up, re¬ 
paired, adorned, and lurnifhed all the altars, tem¬ 
ples, and high places, in which the devil was by 
the heathen worlhippcd. Bcfidcs, lie hitnfelf el- 
teemed the fun, the moon, and the liars, with all 
the hod of heaven, as gods, and worlhippcd them: 
and of all his ads the mod abominable was, that 
he burnt his fons for a facrificc to the devil Mo- 
loch y or Melcbor , in the valley of Hinnon, or Ben- 
hennon: wherein was kindled the fire of ficrifice to 
the devils. 

He alfo gave himfclf to all kind of witchcraft 
and forcery, accompanied and maintained thofe that 
had familiar fpirits, and all forts of enchanters : 
bcfidcs, he Ihcd fo much innocent blood, as Jeru- 
falem was replenifh’d therewith, from corner to 
corner. For all his vices and abominations, when 
he was reprehended by that aged and reverend pro¬ 
phet h lfaiah (who was alfo of the king’s race, and, 
as the Jews affirm, the father-in-law of the king) 
he cauied the prophet near unto the fountain of 
Siloe y to be fawn in funder, with a wooJen faw, 
in the Both year of his life : a cruelty more bar¬ 
barous and mondrous than hath been heard of. The 
feriptures indeed are filent hereof, yet the fame is 
confirm’d by Epiphanius , Ifulore y Eufebius , and o- 
thers, too many to rehcarfe, and too good to be 
fufpe£led. 4 Therefore the Lord brought upon them 
the captains of the hofl of the kings of A fur, which 
took Manajfes y and put him in fetters y and bound 
him in chains y and carried him to Babel: when after 
he had laid 20 years as a captive, and delpoil’d of 
all honour and hope ; yet to his hearty repentance 
and continual prayer, the God of infinite mercy 
had refpcdl, and mov’d the Affyrians heart to de¬ 
liver him. 

It is alfo likely that frierodach y becaufe he loved 
his father Ezckias y was the eafilier perfuaded tore- 
dore Manaffes to his liberty and edate. After which, 
and when he was again edablifil’d, remembring the 
miferies which follow’d his wickednefs, and God’s 
great mercies towards him, he chang’d form, deteft- 
ed his former foolifii and devilifh idolatry, and cad 
down the idols of his own erc&ing, prepar’d the al¬ 
tar of God, and lacrific’d thereon. He repair’d a 
great part of Jerufalem : and died after die long 
reign of 55 years. Glycas and Suidas report, that 
frlanaffcs was held in a cafe of iron by the AfJ'yrians: 
and therein fed with bread of bran and water, which 
men may believe as it fhall pleafe their fancies. 

Sect. II. 

Of troubles in Egypt following the death o/Sethon. 
The reign of Pfammiticus. 

T HAT the wickednefs of king Manaffes was 
the caufe of the evil, which fell upon his king¬ 
dom and perfon, any Chridian mud needs believe; 
for it is affirmed in the feriptures. Yet was the date 
of things in thofe parts of the world fuch, at 
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that time, as would have invited any prince (and 
did perhaps invite Merodach , who fulfilled God’s 
pleafure, upon refpedl born to his own ends) de- 
firous of enlarging his empire, to make attempt 
upon Judah. For the kingdom of Egypt, which 
was become the pillar whereon the ftate of Judah 
leaned, about thele times was miferably diftrafted 
with civil diffenfion, and, after two years, ill amend¬ 
ed by a divifion of the government between twelve 
princes. After fome good agreement between 
thefe, eleven of them fell out with the twelfth of 
their colleagues, and were all finally fubdued by 
him, who made himfelf abfolute king of all. This 
interregnum , or mere anarchy, that was in Egypt , 
with the divifion of the kingdom following it, is 
placed by Diodore, who omitteth Sethon , between 
the reigns of Sabacus , and Pfammiticus : but He¬ 
rodotus doth fet the ariftocracy, or twelve gover- 
nours immediately before Pfammiticus, who was 
one of them, and after Sethon. 

The occafion of this diflenfion feems to have 
been the uncertainty of title to that kingdom (for 
that the crown of Egypt paffed by fuccefiion of 
blood, I have often fhcwcd) which ended for a 
while, by the partition of all among twelve, tho* 
things were not fettled, until one had obtained 
the foveraignty. 

Thefe twelve rulers governed fifteen years, in 
good feeming agreement, which to prcferve, they 
made ftrait covenants and alliances one with ano¬ 
ther, being jealous of their eftate, becaufe an oracle 
had foretold, that one of them Ihould dcpofe all 
the reft, noting him by this token, that he fhould 
make a drink-offering, in Vulcans temple, out of 
a copper goblet. Whilft this unity lafted, they join¬ 
ed together in railing a monument of their domini¬ 
on, which was a labyrinth, built near unto the lake 
of Meris \ a work l'o admirable, that (as Herodotus , 
who beholding it, affirms) no words could give it 
commendation anfwerable to the ftatelinefs of the 
work it felf. I will not here fet down that imperfeft 
defcription, which Herodotus makes of it, but think 
enough to fay, that he prefers it far before the py¬ 
ramids, one of which (as he faith) excelled the 
temple of Diana at Ephefus , or any of the faireft 
works in Greece. Diodorus reports this labyrinth 
to have been the work of Marus , or Menides, a king 
which lived five generations before Proteus , that 
is, before the war of Troy, and from this labyrinth, 
faith he, Dcedalus took the pattern of that which he 
made for Minos in Crete. Who this Marus or 
Menides was, I cannot tell. Reineccius takes him 
to have been Annemenes, who reigned immediately 
before Honoris. But this agrees not with Diodore: 
for D<cdalus and Minos were both dead long before 
Annemenes was king. Belike Reineccius, defiring 
to accommodate the fabulous relations of Manethon, 
Chtremon, and others, that are found in * Jofephus 
touching Amenophis and his children, to the ftory 
of Amafts, and Aclifanes the Ethiopian , mention¬ 
ed by Diodore ; held it confequent, after he had 
conjectured Manethon' s Amenophis to be Diodorus's 
Amafts , that Sethon fhould be A Eli fanes, and that 
Annemenes fhould be Marus. If in this cafe I 
might intrude a conjecture ; the times which we 
now handle, arc thofe, about which Reineccius 
hath erred in making fearch ; Amafts was Anyfts •, 
Aclifanes was Sabacus *, and Marus was one of thofe 
twelve princes, to whom Herodotus gives the ho¬ 
nour of building this famous labyrinth. For AEli- 
fanes the Ethiopian depofed Amafts , Sabacus the 
Ethiopian depofed Anyfts ; API fanes governed well. 


and was mild in punifhing offenders ; fo likewife 
was Sabacus \ Marus , the next king after AElifanes, 
built this labyrinth •, and the next (faving Sethon, 
whom Diodore omits, as having not heard of him) 
that ruled after Sabacus , performed the fame work, 
according to Herodotus , who was more likely to 
hear the truth, as living near to the age wherein 
it was performed. The variety of names, and dif¬ 
ference of times wherein Diodore believed the prieft 
might be a part of the Egyptian vanity, which was 
familiar with them, in multiplying their kings, and 
boafting of their antiquities. Here I might add, 
that die twelve great halls, parlours, and other cir- 
cumftances remembred by Herodotus , in fpeaking 
of this building, do help to prove, that it was the 
work of thefe twelve princes. But I haften to their 
end. 

At a folemn feaft in Vulcan's temple, when they 
were to make their drink-offerings, the prieft for¬ 
getting himfelf, brought forth no more than eleven 
cups. Hereupon P/ammiticus , who Handing laft 
had not a cup, took off his brazen helmet, and 
therewith fupplied the want. This caufed sill the 
reft to remember the oracle, and to fufpeft him as 
a traitor \ yet, when they round that it was not done 
by him upon let purpofe, or ill intent, they for- 
bare to kill him; but, being jealous of theireftate, 
they banifhed him into the marifh countries by 
the fea-fide. This oracle, and the event, is 
held by Diodore as a fable, which I believe 
to have been no other : in the reft Herodotus 
and Diodore agree, faying, that Pfammiticus hi¬ 
red foldiers out of Caria and Ionia , by whofe aid 
he vanquifhed his companions, and made himfelf 
foie king. 

The years of his reign, according to Herodotus , 
were fifty-four ; according to Eufebius forty-four ; 
Mercator, to reconcile thefe two, gives forty-four 
years to his fingle reign, and ten to his ruling 
jointly with the princes before fpoken of. Indeed, 
he that was admitted, being a man grown (for he 
cannot in reafon be fuppoled to have been then a 
young fellow) into the number of the twelve go- 
vernours, muft be thought to have lived unto ex- 
tream old age, if he ruled partly with others, part¬ 
ly alone, threefcore and nine years. I therefore 
yield rather to Eufebius, but will not adventure to cut 
five years from the ariftocracy : tho’ peradventure 
Pfammiticus was not at firft one of die twelve, but 
fucceeded (either by election, or as next of blood) 
into the place of fome prince that died, and was 
ten years companion in that government. 

Another fcruple there is, tho* not great, which 
troubles this reckoning. The years of thefe Egyp¬ 
tians, as we find them fet down, are more by one 
than ferve to fill up the time between the fifth of 
Rehoboam, and the fourth of Jehoiakim. This may 
not be. Wherefore either we muft abate one year 
from Sethon's reign, that was of uncertain length ; 
or elfe (which I had rather do ; becaufe Funflius 
may have followed better authority than I know, 
or than himfelf alledgeth, in giving to Sethon a 
time fo nearly agreeing with the truth) we muft 
confound the laft year of one reign, with the firft 
of another. Such a fuppofition were not infolent. 
For no man can fuppofe, that all the kings, or any 
great part of them, which are fet down in chrono¬ 
logical tables, reigned precifely fo many years, as 
are aferibed unto them, without any fractions: it is 
enough to think, that the furplufage of one man’s 
time, fupplied the defedt of another’s. Wherefore 
I confound the laft year of thofe fifteen, wherein 
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the twelve princes ruled, with the firft of Pfammiti¬ 
cus \ who furely did not fall out with his companions, 
fight with them, and make himfelf lord alone, all 
in one day. 

Concerning this king, it is recorded, that he was 
the firft in Egypt , who entertained any ftrait amity 
with the Greeks ; that he retained in pay his mer¬ 
cenaries of Carta , Ionia, and Arabia, to whom he 
gave large rewards and poffeffions ; and that he 
gready offended his Egyptian foldiers, by bellow¬ 
ing them in the left wing of his army, whiJft his 
mercenaries held die right wing (which was the 
more honourable place) in an expedition that he 
made into Syria. Upon this difgrace, it is faid, 
that his foldiers, to the number of two hundred 
thoufand, forfook their natural country of Egypt, 
and went into Ethiopia , to dwell there: neither 
could they be revoked by kind mefiages, nor by 
the king himfelf, who over-took them on the way •, 
but when he told them of their country, their wives 
and children, they anfwered, that their weapons 
fhould get them a country, and that nature had en¬ 
abled them to get other wives and children. 

It is alfo reported of him, that he caufed two 
infants to be brought up in fuch fort as they might 
not hear any word fpoken •, by which means he 
hoped to find out, what nation or language was 
moft ancient *, forafmuch as it feemed likely, that 
nature would teach the children to fpeak that lan¬ 
guage, which men fpoke at the firft. The iffue 
hereof was, that the children cried Bcccus, Beccus , 
which word being found to lignify bread in the 
Phrygian tongue, forved greatly to magnify the 
Phrygian antiquity. Goropius Becanus makes no 
fmall matter of this, for the honour of his Low 
Dutch ; in which the word Becker fignifies (as baker 
in Englijh) a maker of bread. He that will turn 
over any part of Goropiufs works, may find enough 
of tliis kind, to perfuade a willing man, that Adam 
and all the patriarchs ufed none other tongue chan 
the Low Dutch , before the confufion of languages 
at Babel •, the. name itfelf of Babel being alfo Dutch , 
and given by occafion of this confufion; for that 
there they began to babble and talk one knew not 
what. 

But I will not infift upon all that is written of 
Pfammiticus. The moft regardable of his a£ts was 
the fiege of Azotus in Paleftina, about which he 
fpent nine and twenty years. Never have we heard 
(faith Herodotus ) that any city endured fo long a 
liege as this; yet Pfammiticus carried it at the laft. 
This town of * Azotus had been won by Tartan, a 
captain of Sennacherib , and was now, as it ftem- 
eth, relieved, but in vain, by die Babylonian , which 
made it hold out fo well. 

Sect. III. 

What reference thefe Egyptian matters might have 
to the imprifonment and enlargement of Manafles. 
Jn what part of his reign Manafles was taken 
prifoner. 

W ERE it certainly known, in what year of 
his reign Manajfes was taken prifoner, and 
how long it was before he obtained liberty ; I think 
we Ihould find thefe Egyptian troubles to have been 
no finall occafion both of" his captivity and enlarge¬ 
ment : God fo difpofing of human actions, that 
even they, who intended only their own bufinefs, 
fulfilled only his high pleafure. For either the civil 
wars in Egypt that followed upon the death of Sc- 
tbor. •, or the renting of the kingdom as it were into 


twelve pieces, or the war between Pfammiticus and 
his colleagues j or the expedition of Pfammiticus 
unto Syria, and the fiege of Azotus might minifter 
into the Babylonian , either fuch caufc of hope, to 
enlarge his dominion in the fouth parts ; or fuch 
necclfity of lending an army into thofe parts, to 
defend his own, as would greatly tempt him to 
make fore work with the king of 'Judah. The fame 
occafions fofficed alfo to procure the delivery of 
Manafles , after he was taken. For he was taken 
(as b Jofephus hath it) by fobtilry, not by open 
force, neither did they, that apprehended him, win 
his country, but only wafte it. So that the Jews 
having learned wit, by the ill fuccefs of their folly, 
in redeeming Amazia, were like to be more cir- 
cumfped in making their bargain upon fuch ano¬ 
ther accident: and the Babylonian (to whom the E- 
gyptian matters prefented more weighty arguments 
of hope and fear, than the little kingdom of Juda 
could afford) had no reafoif, to fpend his forces in 
purfoing a fmall conqueft, but as full of difficulty 
as a greater, whereby he Ihould compel his migh- 
tieft enemies to come to fome good agreement; 
when by quitting his prelent advantage over the 
Jews, he might make his way the fairer into E- 

gyp'- 

Now concerning the year of Manaffes'% reign, 
wherein he was taken prifoner ; or concerning his 
captivity it felf, how long it lafted ; the foriptures 
are filent, and Jofephus gives no information. Yet 
I find cited by Torniellus’s three opinions, the one 
of Bellarmine, who thinks that Manajfes was taken 
in the fifteenth year of his reign ; the other of the 
author of the greater Hebrew chronology, who af¬ 
firms, that it was in his twenty-foventh year ; the 
third, of Rabbi Kimhi upon Ezekiel, who faith, 
that he was forty years an idolater, and lived fif¬ 
teen years after his repentance. The firft of thefe 
conjectures is upheld by Torniellus, who rejefts the 
focond, as more improbable, and Condemns the 
third as moft falfe. Yet the reafons alledged by 
Torniellus in defence of the firft, and refutation of 
the laft opinion, are fuch as may rather prove him 
to favour the cardinal, as far as he may (for where 
need requires, he doth freely diflent from him) 
than to have ufed his accuftomed diligence in exa¬ 
mining the matter, before he gave his judgment. 
Two arguments he brings to maintain the opinion 
of Bellarmine : the one, that Ammon, the ion of 
Manajfes, is faid by Jofephus to have followed the 
works of his father’s youth; the other, that, had 
Manajfes grown old in his fins, it is not like that 
he Jhould have continued as he did, in his amend¬ 
ment unto the end of his life. Touching the for¬ 
mer of thefe arguments, I foe no reafon why the 
fins of Manajfes might not be diftinguifhed from 
his repentance in his old age, by calling them works 
of his youth, which appeared when he was twelve 
years old ; tho* it were granted that he continued 
in them (according to that of Rabbi Kimhi) until he 
was but fifteen years from death. Touching the fe- 
cond; howfoever it be a fearful thing to call off 
unto the laft thofe good motions unto repentance, 
which we know not whether ever God will offer 
unto us again } yet were it a terrible hearing, that 
the fins which are not forfaken before the age of 
two and fifty years, fhall be punifhed with final im- 
peniteocy. But againft thefe two collections of 
Torniellus, I will lay two places of feripture, whence 
it may be inferred, as not unlikely, that Manajfes 
continued longer in his wickedneis, than Bellar¬ 
mine hath intimated, if not as long as Rabbi Kimhi 
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h.ith affirmed. In the fecond book of Kings., the 
evil which Manajfes did is remember’d at large, 
and his repentance utterly omitted •, lb that his 
amendment may feem to have taken up no great 
part of his life, the ftory of him being thus con¬ 
cluded in the one and twentieth chapter. * Concern¬ 
ing the rejl of the Afts of Manajfes, and all that 
he did, and bis fin that he finned, are they not writ¬ 
ten in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Juda. 
The other place is in the four and twentieth chapter 
of the fame book, where, in rehearfing the calami¬ 
ties, with which that nation was punilhed in the 
time of Jehoiakim, the great grand-child of this 
Manajfes , it is faid ; b Surely by the commandment 
of the Lord came tbit upon Juda, that he might 
put them out of bis fight, for the fins of Manajfes, 
according to all that he did, and for the innocent 
blood that be Jbed (for he filled Jerufalem with in¬ 
nocent blood) therefore the Lord would not pardon it. 
Whofo confiders well ^hefe places, may find fmall 
caufe to pronounce it moll falfe, that the repentance 
and amendment of Manajfes was no earlier than fif¬ 
teen years before his death; or moft probable, that 
when he was twenty-feven years old, he repented, 
and becoming a new man, lived in the fear of God 
forty years atter. I will no longer dilpute about 
this matter, feeing that the truth cannot be difeo- 
vered. It fufficeth to fay, that two years of civil 
diffenfion in Egypt , fourteen or fifteen years follow¬ 
ing, wherein that kingdom was weaken’d, by parti 
tion of the foveraignty ■, the war of Pfammiticus a- 
gainft his affociates *, and four and twenty years, 
of the nine and twenty, wherein the fiege of Azof us 
continued, being all within the time of Manajfes, 
did leave no one part of his reign (after the firft 
fifteen years) free from the danger of being op- 
prefied by the Babylonian, whofe men of war had 
continual occafions of vifiting his country. All 
which I will add hereto is this, that the fifteenth of 
Manajfes was the Lift year of Sethon in Egypt, and 
the one and thirtieth of Merodach'% reign, or (ac¬ 
counting from the death of Afarbaddon) the twen¬ 
tieth: The fevenand twentieth of Manajfes was the 
tenth of the twelve princes, and the three and for¬ 
tieth of Merodacb: his fortieth was the twenty- 
third of Pfammiticus, and the fifth of Nabulajfar, 
the fon of Merodacb in Babylon: but which of thefe 
was the year of his imprifonment, or whether any 
other, I forbear to fhew mine opinion, left I fhould 
thereby feem to draw all matters over-violently to 
mine own computation. 

This was the firft great maftery that the Babylo¬ 
nians had of the kingdom of Juda. For though 
Achaz promifed tribute to Salmanazar , yet Ezekias 
never paid it. True it is, that he hoped to flay 
£ Sennacherib' s enterprife againft him, by prefenting 
him with three hundred talents of filver, and thirty 
of gold, befides the plate which covered the doors 
and pillars of the temple. 

But Manajfes being preffed with greater necefTi- 
ty, could refufe no tolerable conditions, that the 
Babylonian would impofe upon him •, among which 
it feems, that this was one (which was indeed a 
point of fervitude) that he might not hold peace 
with the Egyptians , whilft they were enemies to 
Babylon. This appears not only by his fortifying 
with men of war all the ftrong cities of Juda af¬ 
ter his return (which was rather againft Pfammiticus , 
whofe party he had forfaken, than againft the Ba¬ 
bylonian, with whom he had thenceforth no more 
controverfy) but likewife by that oppofition, 
which Jofias made afterwards to Pharaoh Neco, 
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in favour of Nabulajfar, which had been againft 
all reafon and policy, if it had not been his duty 
by covenant. Of this I will fpeak more in conve¬ 
nient place. 

Sect. IV. 

Of the firfl and fecond Melfcnian wars, which were 

in the reigns of Ezekia and Manafles, kings of 

Juda. 

OW concerning fuch adlions as were per¬ 
formed abroad in the world, about thefe times 
of Manajfes, the moft remarkable were the Meffe- 
nian wars ; which happened in this age, and be¬ 
ing the greateft ad ion performed in Greece, between 
the Trojan and Perfian wars, defervenot to be paffed 
over with filence. 

The firft Mejfenian war began and ended in the 
days of Ezekia ; the fecond in the reign of Manaf- 
fes: but to avoid the trouble of interrupting our 
hiftory, I have thought it beft to rehearfe them 
both in this place. Other introdudion is needlefs, 
than to fay, that the pofterity of Hercules, driving 
the iflue of Pelops, and the Acbeans, out of their 
feats, divided their lands between themfclves, and 
ereded the kingdoms of Lacedemon, Argos, Mef- 
Jene, and Corinth v all which agreeing well toge¬ 
ther a while, did afterwards forget the bond of kin¬ 
dred, and fought one another’s ruin with bloody 
wars, whereof thefe Mcjjenian were the greateft. 

The pretended grounds of the Mejfenian war are 
fcarce worth remembrance •, they were fo flight. 
Ambition was the true caufe of it j wherewith the 
Lacedemonians were fo tranfported, that any thing 
ferved them as a colour, toaccomplifh their greedy 
ddires. Yet other matter was alledged; namely, that 
one Poly chares, ^Mejfenian, had flain many Lacedemo¬ 
nians, for which the magiftrates of Sparta, deliring to 
have him yielded into their hands, could not ob¬ 
tain it. The Mejfenians on the other fide, excu- 
fed Polychares, for that he was grown frantick, 
thro’ injuries received from Etuepbnes a Lacede¬ 
monian. This Eutepbnes had bargained to give pa- 
fture to the cattle of Polychares, and was therefore 
to receive part of the increafe : but not contented 
with the gain appointed, he fold the catde, and 
flaves that kept them, to merchants j which done, 
he came with a lair tale to his friend, faying, that 
they were ftolen. Whilft the lie was yet fcarce 
out of his mouth, one of the flaves that had efca- 
ped from the merchants, came in with a true re¬ 
port of all. The Lacedemonian being thus depre- 
hended, confeffed all, and promis’d large amends; 
which to receive, he carried the fon of Poly chares 
home with him, but having him at home, he vil- 
lanoufly flew him. Wherefore the Lacedemonians 
having refiifed, after long fuit made by the wretch¬ 
ed father to do him right againft this thief and 
murderer, ought not to pick matter of quarrel out 
of thofe things, which he did in thatmadnefs, where- 
into they themfelves had caft him. So faid the 
Mejfenians , and further offered to put the matter to 
compromise, or to Hand unto the judgment of the 
Ampbittyones, who were as the general council of 
Greece, or to any other fair courle. But the Lace¬ 
demonians, who had a great defire to occupy the fair 
country of Mejfene, that lay clofe by them, were 
not content with fuch allegations. They thought 
it enough to have fome fhew for their doings,which 
the better to colour, they reckoned up many old 
injuries, and fo, without fending any defiance, fe- 
cretly took an oath, to hold war with Mejfene, till 
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they had mafter’d it: which done> they frized up¬ 
on Amphia , a frontier town of that province, where¬ 
in they put all to the fword widiout mercy, very 
few efcaping. ^ . 

Hereupon the Meffenians took arms, and were 
met by the enemy.. A furious battle was fought be¬ 
tween them, which ended not until dark night, with 
uncertain vi&ory. . The Meffenians did ftrongly 
encamp themfelves ; the Lacedemonians , unable to 
force their camp, returned home. This war began 
in the fecond year of the ninch Olympiad , and end¬ 
ed in the firft of the fourteenth Olympiad , having 
lafted twenty years. The two enemy nations tried 
the matter for a while with their proper forces, tire 
Lacedemonians wafting the inland parts of Meffene , 
and the Meffenians tne fea- coft of Laconia. But it 
was not long ere friends on both fidcs were called 
in to help. The Arcadians , Argivts, and Sicyoni- 
ans , took part with Meffene j the Spartans had, be- 
fides many fubjedts of their own, aid from Corinth, 
and hired foldiers out of Crete. So a fecond, third, 
and fourth battel were fought with as great obftina- 
cy as the firft •, faving that, in the fourth battle, the 
Lacedemonians were enforced to turn their backs-, 
in the other fights, the viClory was ftill uncertain, 
tho’ in one of them the Meffenians loft Euphaes , their 
king, in whofc Head they chofe Arifiodemus. 

Many years were fpent, ere all this blood was 
Ihed; for peftilent difeafes, and want of money to 
entertain foldiers, caufed the war to linger. And 
for the fame reafons did the Meffenians forfake all 
their inland towns, excepting lthome , which was 
a mountain with a town upon it, able to endure 
more than the enemies were likely to do. But, as 
• fome authors tell us, the Lacedemonians were fo ob- 
ftinate in this war, becaufe of their vow, that hav¬ 
ing abfented themfelves ten years from Sparta , their 
wives fent them word, that their city would grow 
unpeopled, by reafon that no children had been 
born them in all that time: Whereupon they fent 
back all their ablcft young men, promifcuoufly to 
accompany the young women, who got fo many 
of them widi child, as they became a great part of 
their nation, and were called Parthenians. h Diodo¬ 
rus refers the begetting of thefe Parthenians to a 
former time. But in procefs of this Meffenian war, 
when the devil in an oracle had advifed the Mtffe- 
nians to facrifice a virgin of the (lock of c Egyptus , 
that fo they might be victorious againft the Lacede¬ 
monians i the lot falling upon the daughter of one 
Lycifcus , Epbibolus the prieft, willing to fave her, 
laid fhe was only a fbfter’d child, and not bom of 
the wife of Lycifcus: which aniwer giving delay to 
the execution of the maid, Lycifcus fecrctly fled 
away with her into Sparta. Then Ar i /1 odemns,which 
afterwards was king, voluntarily offered his own 
daughter: but a young nobleman, being in love 
with the maid, when otherwife he could not pre¬ 
vail, laid openly that fhe was no virgin, but that 
he had defloured her, and got her with child: 
whereupon the father in a rage ripped up his inno¬ 
cent daughter’s belly, to difprove the lover’s dan¬ 
der : at the grave of which daughter of his, after¬ 
wards falling by other fuperftitions into defpair 
of prevailing againft the Lacedemonians , he flew 
himfeif, to the great hurt of his country, which 
he loved moft dearly. For alter his death the Mef¬ 
fenians loft their courage, and finding themfelves 
diftrefled by many wants, cfpecially of victuals, 
they craved peace; which they obtained under 
moft rigorous conditions. Half die yearly fruits 


of their land diey were bound to fend unto Sparta \ 
and they, with their wives, to make folemn lamen¬ 
tations, at the death of every Spartan king -, they 
were alfo fworn to live in true fubjection to the La¬ 
cedemonians -, and part of their territory was taken 
from them, which was given to the Afnuei , and fuch 
as had followed the Spartans in this war. 

This peace being made upon fo uneven terms, 
was noc like to hold long. Yet nine and thirty 
years it continued (the Meffenians not finding how 
to help themfelves) and dien broke out into a new 
and more furious war than the former. The able 
young men, diat were grown up in the room of 
thofe Meffenians , whom the former war had con- 
fumed, began to confider their own ftrength and 
multitude, thinking themfelves equal to the Lacede¬ 
monians , and therefore fcorning to ferve fuch maf- 
ters, as had againft all right opprefled their fathers. 
The chief of thefe was Arifiomenes , a noble gen¬ 
tleman, of the houfe of Egyptus , who perceiving the 
uniform defires of his countrymen, adventured to 
become their leader. He therefore founding the 
affections of the Arrives, and Arcadians , which he 
found throughly anl'werable to his purpofe, began 
open war upon the ftate of Lacedemon. This was 
in the fourth year of the three and twentieth Olym¬ 
piad •, when the Lacedemonians hafted to quench the 
fire before it ihould grow too hot, wich fuch forces 
as they could raife of their own, without troubling 
their friends, meaning to deal with their enemies ere 
any fuccour were lent them. So a ftrong battle was 
fought between them, and a doubtful one v fave that 
the Meffenians were pleafed with the ifliie, foraf- 
much as they had thereby taught their late proud 
lords to think them their equals. Particularly, 
the valour of Arifiomenes appeared fuch in this 
•fight, that his people would have made him their 
king: but he, refufing die honour of that name, 
accepted of the burthen, and became their general. 
Within one yearanodier batde was fought, where- 
unto each party came better provided. The Lace¬ 
demonians brought with them the Corinthians , and 
fome other friends to help: the Meffenians had the 
Arrives, Arcadians , and Sicyonians. This alfo was 
a long and bloody fight v but Arifiomenes did fo 
behave himfeif, that finally he nude the enemies 
run for their lives. Of fuch importance was this 
victory, that the Lacedemonians begad to bethink 
themfelves of making fome good agreement. But 
one Tyrteeus, an Athenian poet, wliom by appoint¬ 
ment of an oracle they had gotten to direCt them, 
re inforced their fpirits with his verfes. After this, 
Arifiomenes took by furprife a town in Laconia , 
and vanquifhed in fight Anaxander king of Sparta , 
who did fet upon him, in hopes to have recovered 
the booty. 

But ail thefe victories of Arifiomenes perifhed in 
the lofs of one batde, whereof the honour (it' 
it were honour) or furely the profit, fell unto 
the Lacedemonians , through the treafon of Arifto- 
crates , king of Arcadia , who being corrupted by 
the enemies with money, fled away, and left the 
Meffenians expofed to a cruel butchery. The lofs 
was fo great, that all Andania , their principal ci¬ 
ty, and the towns in Meffene , 1 landing too far 
from the fea, were abandoned for lack of men 
to defend them, and the mount Era fortified, 
whither the multitude, that could not be fife abroad^ 
was conveyed, as into a place of fafety. Here 
the Lacedemonians found a tedious work, that held 
them eleven years. For bclides that Era it fell 
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was a flrong piece, Ariflomenes with three hun¬ 
dred flout foldiers did many incredible exploits 
that wearied them, and hindred their attendance 
on the fiege. He wafted all the fields of Mejfene , 
that were in the enemies power, and brake into 
Laconia , taking away corn, wine, cattel, and all 
provifions, neceflary for his own people ; the flaves 
and houlhold-ftuff he changed into money, fuffering 
the owners to redeem them. To remedy this mif- 
chief, the Lacedemonians made an ediCt, that nei¬ 
ther Mejfene, nor the adjoining parts of their own 
country, fhould be tilled or husbanded •, which bred 
a great tumult among private men, that were al- 
moft undone by it. Yet the poet Tyrtaus appeas’d 
this uproar with pleafing fongs. But Ariflomenes 
grew fo bold, that he not only ranged over ail the 
fields, but adventured upon the town, furprifed 
and fack’d Amycl *, and finally caufed the enemies 
to encreafe and ftrengthen their companies ; which 
done, there yet appeared no likelihood of taking 
Era. 

In performing thefe and other fervices, thrice 
Ariflomenes was taken prifoner ; yet ftill he efca- 
ped. One efcape of his deferves to be remembred, 
as a thing very ftrange and marvellous. He had 
with too much courage adventured to fet upon both 
the kings of Sparta ; and being in that fight 
wounded, and felled to the ground, was taken up 
fenfelefs, and carried away prifoner, with 50 of 
his companions. There was a deep natural cave 
into which the Spartans ufed to caft headlong fuch 
as were condemn’d to die for the greateft offences. 
To this punifhment were Ariflomenes and his com¬ 
panions adjudg’d. All the reft of thefe poor men 
died with their falls ; Ariflomenes (howfoever it came 
to pafs) took no harm. Yet was it harm enough 
to be imprifoned in a deep dungeon, among dead 
carcaffes, where he was like to perifh through hun¬ 
ger and flench. But after a while he perceived by 
fome fmall glimmering of light (which perhaps 
came in at the top) a fox that was gnawing upon 
a dead body. Hereupon he bethought himfelf, that 
this beaft mull needs know fome way, to enter the 
place and get out. For which caule he made fhift 
to lay hold upon it, and catching it by the tail with 
one hand, f.tvcd himfelf from biting with the other 
hand, by thrufting his coat into the mouth of it. 
So letting it creep whither it would, he followed, 
holding it as his guide, until the way was too ftrait 
for him, and then difmifs’d it. The fox being 
loofe, ran tiiro’ a hole, at which came in a little 
light •, and there did Ariflomenes delve fo long 
with his nails, that at laft he claw’d out his paflage. 
When fome fugitives of Mejfene brought word to 
Sparta , that Ariflomenes was return’d home, their 
tale founded alike, as if they had faid, that a dead 
man was reviv’d. But when the Corinthian forces, 
that came to help the Lacedemonians in the fiege of 
£ra, were cut in pieces, their captains flain, and 
their camp taken; then was it eafily believed that 
Ariflomenes was alive indeed. 

Thus 11 years pafs’d whilftthe enemies hovering 
about Era, faw no likelihood of getting it•, and 
Ariflomenes with fmall forces did them greater hurt 
than they knew how to requite. But at the laft, a 
(lave, that had fled from Sparta , betray’d the place. 
This fellow had entic’d to lewdnefs the wife of a 
Mejfcnian , and was entertain’d by her, when her 
husband went forth to watch. It happen’d in a rainy 
winter night, that the husband came home unlook’d 
for, whilft the adulterer was within. The woman 
hid" her paramour, and made good countenance to 
her husband, asking him, by what good fortune 
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he was return’d fo foon. He told her, that the 
florm of foul weather was fuch, as had made all 
his fellows leave their flations, and that himfelf had 
done as the reft did ; as for Ariflomenes , he was 
wounded of late in fight, and could not look abroad \ 
neither was it to be fear’d, that the enemies would 
flir, in fuch a dark rainy night as this was. The 
flave that heard thefe tidings, rofe up fecrttly out 
of his lurking hole, and got him to the Lacedemo¬ 
nian camp with the news. There he found Empe- 
ramus his matter, commanding in the king’s ab- 
fence. To him he utter’d all; and obtaining par¬ 
don for his running away, guided the army into 
the town. Little or nothing was done that night. 
For the alarm was prefently taken ; and the extreme 
darknefs, together with the noife of wind and rain, 
hindred all directions. All the next day was fpent 
in moft cruel fight •, one part being incited, by mere 
hope of ending a long work; the other inrag’d by 
mere defperation. The great advantage that the 
Spartans had in numbers, was recompenfrd partly 
by the affiflance, which women and children (to 
whom the hatred of fervitude had taught contempt 
of death) gave to their husbands and fathers; part¬ 
ly by the narrownefs of the ftreecs and other paf- 
fages, which admitted not many hands to fight at 
once. But the Mejfenians were in continual toil; 
their enemies fought in courfe, refrelhingthemfelves 
with meat and deep, and then returning, fupplied 
the place of their weary fellows, with frelh compa- 
nions. Ariflomenes therefore, perceiving that his 
men, for want of relief, were no longer able to hold 
out (as having been three days, and three nights, 
vexed with all miferies, of labour, watching, fight¬ 
ing, hunger and thirft, befides continual rain and 
cold) gather’d together all the weaker fort, whom 
he compafs’d round with armed men, and fo at¬ 
tempted to break out thro’ the mid/I of the enemies. 
Emperamus , general of the Lacedemonians,'em glad 
of this : and to further their departure, caufed his 
foldiers to give an open way, leaving a fair paflage 
to thefe defperate madmen. So they iffued forth, 
and arrived fafe in Arcadia , where they were moil 
lovingly entertained. 

Upon the firfl bruit of the taking of Era, the 
Arcadians had prepared themfclves to the refeue: 
but Ariflocrates their falfe-hearted king, faid it was 
too late, for that all was already loft. When Ariflo¬ 
menes had placed his followers in fafety, he chofe 
out 500 the luftiefl of his men, with whom he re- 
folv’d to march in all fecret hafleto Sparta, hoping 
to find the town fecure, and ill manned, the peo¬ 
ple being run forth to the fpoil of Mejfene. In this 
enterprife, if he fped well, it was not doubted, that 
the l^acedemonians would be glad to recover their 
own, by reftitution of that which they had taken 
from others; if all failed, an honourable death was 
the worfl that could happen. There were 300 
Arcadians that offer’d to join with him *, but Ari¬ 
flocrates mar*d all, by fending fpeedy advertifement 
thereof, to Anaxander king of Sparta. The epiftle 
which Anaxander fent back to Ariflocrates, was in¬ 
tercepted, by fome dm miftrufted him to whom it 
was direCled. Therein was found all his falfehood, 
which being publifhed in open affembly, the Ar¬ 
cadians ftoned him to death, and calling forth his 
body unburied, ereCled a monument of his treache¬ 
ry, with a note, that the perjurer cannot deceive 
God. 

Of Ariflomenes no more is remaining to be faid, 
than that committing his people to the charge ot 
his Ion Gorgus and other fufficient governours, who 
fhould plant them in fome new feat abroad, he rc- 
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folv*d himfelfto make abode inthofe parts, hoping 
to find the Lacedemonians work at home. His daugh¬ 
ters he bellow’d honourably in marriage. One of 
them Demagetus who reign’d in the ifie of Rhodes 
took to wile, being willed by an oracle to marry 
the daughter of the beft man in Greece. Finally, 
Arifiomenes went with his daughters to Rhodes, 
whence he purpofed to have travelled unto Ardys 
the fon of Gyges king of Lydia, and to Pbraortes 
king of Media: but death prevented him at Rhodes, 
where he was honourably buried. 

The Mejfenians were invited by Anaxilas (whofe 
great grandfather was a MeJJ'enian and went into 
Italy after the former war) being lord of the Rhegi- 
ans in Italy, to take his part againil the Zancleans 
in Sicily, on the other fide of the ftraits. They did 
foj and winning the town of Zancle, called it Mef- 
fene, which name it keeps to this day. 

This fecond MeJJ'enian war ended in the firft 
year of the 28th Olympiad . Long after which time, 
the reft of that nation, who flaying at home ferv’d 
the Lacedemonians, found means to rebel; but were 
foon vanquifh’d, and being driven to forfakc Pe- 
loponnefus, they went into Acarnania ; whence like- 
wife, after few ages, they were expelled by the La¬ 
cedemonians, and then followed their ancient coun¬ 
trymen into Italy and Sicily ; fome of them went 
into Africa, where they chofe unto themfelves a 
feat. 

It is very flrange, that during 280 years, this 
banifh’d nation retain’d their name, their ancient 
cufloms, language, hatred of Sparta, and love of 
their forfaken country, with a defire to return to 
it. In the third year of the io2d Olympiad, that 
great Epaminondas, having tam’d the pride of the 
Lacedemonians, revok’d the Mejfenians home, who 
came flocking out of all quarters, where they dwelt 
abroad, into Peloponnefus. There did Epaminondas 
reflore unto them their old pofleflion, and help 
them in building a fair city ; which, by the name 
of the province, was called Mcjfena, and was held 
by them ever after, in defpight of the Lacedemo¬ 
nians, of whom they never from thenceforth flood 
in fear. 


S e c t. V. 

Of the kings that were in Lydia and Media, while 
Manaffes reigned. JVhetber Deioces the Mede 
were that Arphaxad which is mentioned in the 
hook of Judith. Of the hifiory of Judith. 

A RDTS king of Lydia, and Pbraortes of the 
ji \ Medes, are fpoken of by Paufanias, as reign¬ 
ing fhortly after the Meffenian war. Ardys luc- 
ceeding unto his father Gyges, began his reign of 
49 years, in the 2d of the 25th Olympiad. He 
follow’d the fleps of his father, who encroaching 
upon the lonians in Afia, had taken Colophon by 
force, and attempted Miletus and Smyrna. In like 
manner Ardys won Priene, and aflailed Miletus > 
but went away without it. In his reign, the Cimme¬ 
rians, being expell’d out of their own country by 
the Scythians, over-ran a great part of Afia, which 
was not freed from them before the time of Alyattes 
this man’s grand-child, by whom they were driven 
out. They had not only broken into Lydia, but 
won the city of Sardes ; tho’ the caftle or citadel 
thereof was defended againfl them, and held Hill 
for king Ardys \ whofe long reign was unable, by 
reafon of this great ftorm, to effedt much. 

Pbraortes was not king until the third year of the 
29th Olympiad, which was 6 years after die Mejfe- 
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nian war ehded i the fame being the lull year Of Ma- 
naffes'% reign over Juda. 

Deioces, the father of this Pbraortes, was king 
of Media, three and fifty of thefe five and fifty 
years in Which Manaffes reign’d. This Deioces 
was the firft that ruled the Medes in a ftricl form, 
commanding more abfolutely than his predeceffors 
had done. For they following the example of Ar- 
baces, had given to the people fb much licence,' as 
caufed every one to defire the who] fome feverity 
of a more lordly king. Herein Deioces anfwered 
their defires to the hill. For he caufed them to' 
build for him a {lately palace ; he took unto him a 
guard for defence of his perfon ■, he feldom gave 
prefence, which alfo when he did, it was with fuch 
aufterity, that no man durft prefume to fpit or 
cough in his fight. By thefe and the like ceremo¬ 
nies he bred in the people an awful regard, and 
highly upheld the majefiy, which his predeceffors 
had almoft letten fall, through negleft of due com¬ 
portments. In execution of his royal office, he did 
uprightly and feverely adminifter juflice, keeping 
fecret fpies to inform him of all that was done in the 
kingdom. He car’d not to enlarge the bounds of 
his dominion, by encroaching upon others i but 
ftudied how to govern well his own. The diffe¬ 
rence found between this king, and fuch as were be¬ 
fore him, feemito have bred that opinion which He¬ 
rodotus, l. 1. delivers, that Deioces was the firft who 
reign’d in Media. 

This was he that built the gretltcify of Ecbatane, 
which now is called Tauris •, and therefore he 
ffiould be that king Arphaxad, mention’d in the 
ftory of Judith, as alfo Ben Merodach, by the 
fame account, Ihould be Nabuchodonofor the Affyri- 
an, by whom Arphaxad was Gain, and IIolopbernes 
fent to work wonders, upon Phud and Lud, and I 
know not what other countries. For I reckon the 
laft year of Deioces to have been the 19th of Ben 
Merodach ; though others place it otherwife, fome 
earlier, in the time of Merodach Baladan, fome la¬ 
ter, in the reign of Nabulaffar, who is alio called 
Nabuchodonofor. 

In fitting this book of Judith to a Certain rime, 
there hath much labour been fpent, with ill fuccefs. 
The reigns of Cambyfes, Darius, Hyflafpis, Xerxes, 
and Ochus, have been fought into; but afford no 
great matter of likelihood: and now of late, the 
times foregoing the deftruftion of Jerufalem, have 
been thought upon, and this age that we have now in 
hand, chofen by Btllarmine, as agreeing beft with 
the ftory ; tho’ others herein cannot (I fpeak of fuch 
as fain would) agree with him. Whilft Cambyfes 
reign’d, the temple was not rebuilt, which in the 
ftory of Judith, is found ftanding arid dedicated. 
The other Perfian kings, Darius and Xerxes, are 
acknowledged to have been very favourable to 
the Jews > therefore neither of them could be 
Nabuchodonofor, whole part they refufcd to take, 
and who fent to deftroy them. Yet the time of 
Xerxes hath fome conveniences, aptly fitting this 
hiftory ; and above all the opinion of a few an¬ 
cient writers (without whofe judgment the authori¬ 
ty of this book were of no value) having placed 
this argument in the Perfian monarchy, inclines the 
matter to the reign of this vain-glorious king. 
As for Ochus, very few, and they faintly, entitled 
him to the bufinefs. Manifeft it is, and granted, 
that in the time of this hiftory, there mull be a 
return from captivity lately foregoing ; the temple 
rebuilt *, Jehoachim high prieft; and a long peace, 
of threefcore and ten years, or thereabout, enfuing* 
All thefe were to be among the Jews. Likewise 
on the other fide, we muft find a king that reign’d in 
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Nineveh , eighteen years at the leaft -, that van 
quiflied and (lew a king of the Medes ; one whom 
the Jews refufed to aflift ; one that fought to be 
generally adored as God, and that therefore com¬ 
manded all temples of fuch as were accounted gods 
to be deftroyed ; one whofe viceroy or captain-ge¬ 
neral knew not the JewiJh nation, but was fain to 
learn what they were, of the bordering people. 

Of all thefe circumftances ; the priefthood of 
Joachim , with a return trom captivity, are found 
concurring, with either the time of Manaffep be¬ 
fore the deftru&ion of Jerufalem, or of Xerxes af¬ 
terward : the rebuilding of the temple a while be¬ 
fore, and the long peace following, agree with the 
reign of Xerxes •, the reft of circumftances requi- 
fite, are to be found all together, neither before, nor 
after the captivity of the Jews and defolation of the 
city. Wherefore the brief decifion of this contro- 
verfy is, that the book of Judith is not canonical. 
Yet hath Torniellus done as much, in fitting all to 
the time of Xerxes , as was poffible in fo defperate 
a cafe. For he fuppofeth, that under Xerxes there 
were other kings, among which Arphaxad, might 
be one (who perhaps reftored and re-edified the ci ¬ 
ty of Ecbatane, that had formerly been built by 
I JJeioces) and Nabuchodonofor might be another. 
This granted, he adds, that from the twelfth year 
to the eighteenth of Nabuchodonofor , that is, five or 
fix years, the abfence and ill fortune of Xerxes., in 
his Grecian expedition (which he fuppofeth to have 
been fo long) might give occafion unto Arphaxad 
of rebelling: and that Nabuchodonofor having van- 
quifhed and (lain Arphaxad , might then feek to 
make himfelf lord of all by the army which he fent 
forth under Holofernes. So (hould the Jews have 
done their duty, in adhering to Xerxes their fove- 
raign lord, and refilling one that rebelled againft 
him ; as alfo the other circumftances rehearfed be¬ 
fore be well applied to the argument. For in thefe 
times, the affairs of Jewry were agreeable to the 
hiftory of Judith , and fuch a king as this fuppofed 
Nabuchodonofor , might well enough be ignorant of 
the Jews , and as proud as we (hall need to think 
him. But the filence of all hiftories takes away be¬ 
lief from this conjecture: and the fuppofition it- 
felf is very hard, that a rebel, whole king was 
abroad, with an army confifting of feventeen hun¬ 
dred thoufand men, (hould prefume fo far, upon 
the ftrength of twelve hundred thoufand foot, and 
twelve thoufand archers on horfeback, as to think 
that he might do what he lifts, yea, that there was 
none other God than himfelf. It is indeed eafy 
to find enough that might be faid againft this de¬ 
vice of 7 or melius v yet if there were any neceflity 
of holding the book of Judith to be canonical, I 
would rather chufe to lay afide all regard of pro- 
fine hiftories, and build lbrne defence upon this 
ground \ than, by following the opinion of any o- 
ther, to violate, as they all do, the text itfelf. That 
Judith lived under none of the Per fan kings, Bel- 
i.ermine ( whofe works I have not read, but find him 
cited by Torniellus ) hath proved by many argu¬ 
ments. That foe lived not in the reign of Manaf 
fes , Torniellus hath proved very fubftantially, (hew¬ 
ing how the cardinal is driven, as it were, to break 
thro’ a wall, in faying that the text was corrupted, 
where it fpakeof die deftrudion of the temple fore¬ 
going her time. That die kings Arphaxad and 
|^Nabuchodonofor , found out by Torniellus, are the 
children of mere phantafy, it is fo plain, that it needs 
no proof at all. Wherefore we may truly fay, that 
diey, which have contended about the time of this 


hiftory, being well furnifhed of matter, wherewith 
to confute each other, -but wanting wherewith to de¬ 
fend tliemfelves (like naked men in a ftony field) 
have chas’d Holofernes out of all parts of time, and 
left him and his great expedition, ex,tta aim fUf 
que vias , in an age that never was, and ia placesthat 
were never known. 

Surely to find out 1 the borders of Japheth, which 
were towards the fouth, and over-pgainfl .Arabia, 
or the countries of Phud and fuf, that lay in He* 
lofor net's his way y I tfonk it would as much 
trouble cofmographers, as the former queftion hath 
done chronologers. But I will not bufy my fclf 
herewith •, having already fo fjir digrefied, infliew. 
ing who lived not with Afanafes, that 1 think it 
high time to return unto mine own work, and 
rehearfe what others I find to have had their part 
in the long time of his reign. 

Sect- VI. 

Of other princes and a 61 ions that were in thefe 
times. 

fp H E firft year of Manajfes was the the laft 

| of Romulus i after] whofe death, on? year 
the Romans wanted a king. Then was Numa, 
Pompilius a Sabin chofen ; a peaceable man and 
feeming very religious in his kind. He brought 
the rude people, which Romulus had emyloyed on¬ 
ly in wars, to fome good civility, and a more or¬ 
derly fafhion of life. This he effected by filling 
their heads with fuperftition j as perfuading them, 
that he had familiarity with a nymph called £g<- 
ria, who taught him many ceremonies, which he 
delivered unto the Romans as things of great im¬ 
portance. But all thefe devices of Numa were, in 
his own judgment, no better than mere delufions, 
that ferved only as rudiments, to bring the favago 
multitude of thieves and out-laws, gathered into 
one body by Romulus , to fome form of milder dif- 
cipline, than their boifterous and wild natures 
was otherwife apt to entertain, This appeared by 
the books that were found in his grave, almoft fix 
hundred years after his death, wherein the fuper¬ 
ftition taught by himfelf was condemned as vain. 
His grave was opened by chance, in digging a 
piece of ground that belong’d to one L. Petilius a 
feribe. Two coffins or chefts of Hone were in it, 
with an infeription in Greek and Latin letters, which 
faid that Numa Pompilius the fon of Pompo, king 
of the Romans lay there. In the one coffin was 
nothing found ; his body being utterly confumed. 
In the other were his books wrapped up in two 
bundles of wax ; of his own conftitutions (even, 
and other, feven of philofophy. They were not 
only uncorrupted, but in a manner ffefh and new. 
The prmtor of the city, defiring to have a fight of 
thefe books, when he perceived whereunto they ten¬ 
ded, refufed to deliver them back to the owner, and 
offered to take a folemn oath, that they were a- 
gainft the religion then in ufe. Hereupon die fe- 
nate, without more ado, commanded them to be 
openly burnt. It feems that Numa did man to 
acquit himfelf into wifer ages which he thought 
would follow, as one that had not been fo foolifh as 
to believe the dcxftrine wherein he inftru&ed his 
own barbarous times. But die poifon wherewith he 
had infected Rome when he fat in his throne had 
not left working, when he miniftred the anti¬ 
dote out of his grave. Had thefe books not 
come to light, until die days of Tully and Cefer, 
when the miff: of ignorance was fomewhat better 
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difeuded; likely it is that they had not only ef- 
caped the lire, but wrought fome good (and per- 
adventure general) effeft. Being as it was, they fer- 
ved as a confutation, without remedy, of idolatry 
that was inveterate. 

Numa reigned three and forty years in continual 
peace. After him Tallus Hoftilius the third king 
chofen, in the fix and fortieth year of Manajfes, and 
reigned two and thirty years, bufied, for the molt 
part in war. He quarrelled with the Albanes, who 
met him in the field ; but in regard of the danger, 
which both parts had caufe to fear, that might grow 
unto them from the Thufcanes , caufed them to be¬ 
think themfelves of a courfe, whereby, without ef- 
fufion of fo much blood as might make them too 
weak for a common enemy, it might be decided, 
who (hould command, and who obey. 

There were in each camp three brethren twins 
bom at one birth ( Dionyftus fays, that they were 
coufin-germans) of equal years and ftrength, who 
were appointed to fight for their feveral countries. 
The end was, that the Horatii, champions for the 
Romans , got the vittory, tho* two of them firft loft 
their lives. The three Curatii that fought for Alba 
(as Livy tells it) were all alive, and able to fight, 
yet wounded, when two of their oppofites were flain ; 
but the third Horatius , pretending fear, did run 
away, and thereby drew the others, who by real'on 
of their hurts could not follow him with equal fpeed, 
to follow him at fuch diftance one from another, 
that returning upon them, he (lew them, as it had 
been in fingle fight, man after man, ere they could 
join together, and fet upon him all at once. Dio- 
nyftus reports it fomewhat otherwife, telling very 
particularly, what wounds were given and taken, 
and faying, that firft one of the Horatii was flain, 
then one of the Curatii , then a fecond Horatius, 
and laftly the two Curatii , whom the third Hora¬ 
tius did cunningly fever the one from the other, as 
is (hewed before. 

This is one of the moft memorable things in the 
old Roman hiftory, both in regard of the action it 
felf, wherein Rome was laid, as it were in wager, 
againft Alba , and in refpedt of the great increafe 
which thereby the Roman ftate obtained. For the 
city of Alba did immediately become fubjeft unto 
her own colony, and was (hortly after, upon fome 
treacherous dealing of their governour,utterly razed, 
the people being removed unto Rome, where they 
were made citizens. The ftrong nation of the La¬ 
tins, whereof Alba, as the mother city, had been 
chief, became ere long dependant upon Rome , tho’ 
not fubjedl unto it, and divers petty ftates adjacent, 
were by little and little taken in : which additions, 
that were fmall, yet many, I will forbear to rehearl'e 
(as being the works of fundry ages, and few of 
them remarkable confidered apart by themfelves) 
until fuch time as this fourth empire, that is now 
in the infancy, (hall grow to be the main fubjedt 
of this hiftory. 

The feventh year of Hippomtnes in Athens, was 
current with the firft of Manajfes. Alfo the three 
laft governors for ten years, who followed Hippo- 
tnenes, were in the fame king’s time. Of thefe I 
find only the names, Leocrates , Apfunder, and 
Erizias. After Erizias yearly rulers were elefted. 

Thefe governors for ten years were alfo of the 
race of Medon and Codrus, but their time of rule 
was (hortned, and from term of life reduced unto 
ten years j it being thought likely, that they would 
govern the better, when they knew, that they were 
afterwards to live private men under the command 
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of others. I follow x Dionyftus of Haluarnajfus, in ap¬ 
plying their times unto thofe years of the Olym¬ 
piads, wherein the chronological table, following 
this work, doth fet them. For he not only 
profefleth himfelf to have . taken great care in or¬ 
dering the reckoning of times -, but hath noted 
always the years of the Greeks, how they did anfwer 
unto the things of Rome , throughout all the conti¬ 
nuance of his hiftory. Whereas therefore he pla- 
ceth the building of Rome, in the firft year of the 
feventh Olympiad, and affirms, that the fame was 
the firft year of Char op's government in Athens \\ 1 
hope I (hall not need excuie, for varying from Pan- 
fanias , who fets the beginning of thei a Athenians 
fomewhat fooner. ' 1 1 

In the reign of Manajfes it was, that Midas, 
whom the poets feigned to have had aflfes ears, held 
the kingdom of Phrygia. Many fables were devi- 
fed of him ; efpecially that he obtain’d of Bacchus, 
as a great gift, that all things which he fliould 
touch, might immediately be chang’d into gold : 
by which means he had like to have been ftarv'd 
(his meat and drink being fubjedt to the fame tranf- 
formation) had not Bacchus delivered him from 
this miferable faculty, by caufing him to wafii him¬ 
felf in the river Pailolus, the ftream whereof hath 
ever fince forfooth abounded in that precious me¬ 
tal. Finally it is faid, he died by drinking bulls 
blood v being invaded by the Scythians. 

In this age flouriih’d that Antimachus, who (faith 
Plutarch in the life of Romulus) obferv’d the moon’s 
eclipfe at the foundation of Rome. 

The Mtlefians, or (as Eufebius hath it) the Athe¬ 
nians, having obtain’d fome power by fea, found¬ 
ed Macicratis a city on the eaft of Egypt. Pfam- 
miticus herein feems to have affifted them, who ufed 
all means of drawing the Greeks into Egypt, account¬ 
ing them his fureft ftrength. For neither Miletus, 
nor Athens, were now of power fufficicnt to plant a 
colony in Egypt by force. 

About this time, Archias with his companion Mif- 
celltts, and other Corinthians, founded u SyracuJ'e in 
Sicily: a city in after-times exceeding famous. 

The city of Nicomedia, fometime c AJlacus, was 
inlarg’d and beautify’d in this age, by Zipartes na¬ 
tive of Thrace. Sibylla of Samus according to Pau- 
fanias lived much about this time. 

About thefe times alfo was Croton founded upon 
the bay of Tarentum by Mifcellns, the companion of 
Archias that built Syracufe: Strabo makes it fome¬ 
what more ancient, and fo doth Paufanius. 

About the fame time, the Parthenians, being of 
age, and banilhed Lacedemou, were conducted by 
Pbalantus into Italy, where it is faid they founded 
Tarentum : but d JuJlin and Paufanias find it built 
before, and by them conquer’d and amplify’d. Alfo 
about the fame time, Manajfes yet living, the city 
Phafelis was founded in Pampbylia, Ge/a in Sicily, 
Interamne in the region of the Umhri, now called 
Ur bin in Italy. About which time alfo Chalcedon in 
A ft a, over-againft Byzantium (now Confiantinoplc) 
was founded by the Megarenfes : who therefore were 
upbraided as blind, becaufe they chofe not the o- 
ther fide of Bofpborus. It were a long work to 
rehearfe all that is laid to have been done in the five 
and fifty years of Manajfes: that which hath alrea¬ 
dy been told is enough : the reft, being not greatly 
worth remembrance, may well be omitted, refer¬ 
ring only Ben Merodach and Nabulafar, to the bu- 
finefs that will (hortly require more mention of 
them. 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 

Of the times from the death of ManalTes 
to the deftruttion of Jerufalem. 

Sect. I. 

Of Ammon and Jofias. 

f A MMON the fon of Manaffc, a man no 
left wicked than was his father before his 
converfion, reftored the exercife of all forts 
of idolatry: for which * God harden’d the hearts 
of his own fcrvants againft him: who flew him 
after he had reigned two years: Pbtlo, Eufebius 
and Nicepborus give him ten years, following the 
Septuagint. 

Jofias fucceeded unto Ammon-, being but a child 
of eight years old. He began to feek after the 
God of David his father $ and in his twelfth year 
he purged b Juda and Jerufalem from the highplaces, 
and the groves , and the carved and molten images : 
and they broke down in bis fight the altars of Baalim. 
He caufed all the images, as well thofe which were 
graven, as molten, to be damp’d to powder, and 
ftrew’d on their graves that had erefted diem: and 
this he commanded to be done throughout all his 
dominions. Healfo flew thofe that facrified to the 
fun and moon, and caufed the chariots and horfes 
of the fun to be burnt. Of Jofias it was prophe- 
fied, in the time of Jeroboam the firft, when he e- 
re£led the golden calf at Bethel, that a child fhould 
be born unto the houfe of David, Jofias by name, 
and £ upon thee (faid the prophet fpeaking to the al¬ 
tar) Jhall he facrifice the priefls of the high places , 
that burn incenfe upon thee. A prophecy very re¬ 
markable. 

In the 18th year of his reign, he rebuilt and re¬ 
paired the temple, at which time Helkiah the prieft 
found dip book of Mofes called Deuteronomy, or, 
of the Law , which he fent to the king: which 
•when he had caufed to be read before him, and con- 
fidered of the fevere commandments therein written, 
the profperity promifed to thofe that obferve them, 
and the forrow and extirpation to the reft, he rent 
his garments, and commanded Helkiah , and others, 
to ask counfel of the prophetefs Huldah, or Olda, 
concerning the book, who anfwered the mefiengers 
in thefe words : d Thus faith the Lord, behold I will 
bring evil upon this place, and upon the inhabitants 
thereof even all the curfes that are written in the 
book, which they have read before the king of Juda, 
becaufe they have forfaken me, and burnt incenfe to 
other Gods. Only for the'king himfelf, becaufe he 
,was a lover of God and of his laws, it was promis’d 
that this evil fhould not fall on Juda and Jerufa¬ 
lem in his days, but that he himfelf fhould inherit 
his grave in peace. 

Jofias aflembled the elders, caufed the book to be 
read unto them, made a covenant with the Lord, 
and caufed all that were found in Jerufalem and Ben¬ 
jamin to do the like, promifing thereby to obferve 
the laws and commandments in the book contained. 

The execution done by Jofias upon the altar, 
idols, monuments, and bones of the falfe prophets, 
at Bethel , argueth his dominion to have extended 
unto thofe countries, diat had been part of the 
kingdom of the ten tribes. Yet I do not think, 
that any vi<ftory of Jofias in war got pofleflion of 
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thefe places; but rather that Ezekias, after the 
flight and death of Sennacherib , when Merodacb 
oppofed himfelf againft Afar had don, did ufe the ad¬ 
vantage which the faction in the north prefented 
unto him, and laid hold upon fo much of the king¬ 
dom of Ifrael , as he was able to people. Other- 
wife alfo it is not improbable, that the Babylonian 
finding himfelf unable to deal with Pfammiticus in 
Syria (as wanting power toraife thefiegeof Azotus, 
tho’ the town held out 29 years) did give unto Ma¬ 
nages, together with his liberty, as much in Ifrael 
as himfelf could not eafily defend. This was a 
good way to break the amity that the kings of Ju¬ 
da had fo long held with thofe of Egypt, by call¬ 
ing a bone between them, and withal by this be¬ 
nefit of enlarging their territories with addition of 
more than they could challenge, to redeem the 
friendfhip of the Jews, which had been loft by in¬ 
juries done, in feeking to bereave them of their 
own. When it is faid, that. A lanaffes did after, his 
deliverance from imprifonment, f put captains of war 
in all the flrong cities of Juda ; it may be diat fome 
fuch bufinefs is intimated, as the taking pofleflion, 
and fortifying of places deliver’d into his hands. 
For though it be maniteft that he took much pains, 
in making Jerufalem it felf more defenfible ; yet 
I fhould rather believe, that he, having already 
compounded with the Babylonian, did fortify him¬ 
felf againft the Egyptians, whofe fide he had for¬ 
faken, than that he travelled in making fuch pro- 
vifions, only for his mind’s fake. The eameftneft 
of Jofias in the king of Babel's, quarrel doth argue, 
that the compofition which Manaffes had made, 
with that king or his anceftor, was upon fuch friend¬ 
ly terms, as required not only a faithful obfervation, 
but a thankful requital. For no perfuafions could 
fuffice to make Jofias fit ftill, and hold himfelf quiet 
in good neutrality, when Pharaoh Neco king of£- 
gypt pafied along by him, to war upon the countries 
about the river of Euphrates. 

The laft year of Jofias' s it was, when as Neco, 
the fon of Pfammiticus, came with a powerful army 
towards the border of Judea, determining to pals 
that way being the neareft towards & Euphrates, ei¬ 
ther to ftrengthen the pafiages of that river about 
Carchemijh or Cercufium, for the defence of Syria 
(as long after this, Dioclefian is faid by Ammianus 
Marcelltnus to have done) or perhaps to invade Sy¬ 
ria it felf. For it feemeth that the travel of Pfam¬ 
miticus had not been idlly confumed about that 
one town of Azotus, but had put the Egyptians in 
pofleflion of no fmall part of Syria, efpecially in 
thofe quarters, that had formerly belonged unto the 
Ad ads kings of Damafco . 

Neither was the induftry of Neco left than his 
father’s had been, in purfuing the war againft Ba¬ 
bel. In which war, two things may greatly have 
avail’d the Egyptians, and advanc’d their affairs 
and hopes: the extraordinary valour of the mer¬ 
cenary Greeks, that were far better foldiers than 
Egypt could of it felf afford; and the danger wherein 
Affyria flood, by the force of the Modes, which un¬ 
der the command of more abfolute princes Ixgan to 
feel it felf better, and to fhew what it could do. 
Thefe were great helps, but of fhorter endurance 
than was the war ; as in place more convenient fhall 
be noted. At the prefent it feems, that cither fome 
preparation of the Chaldeans to reconquer, did en¬ 
force, or fome difability of theirs to make refiftunce, 
did invite the king of Egypt into the countries border- 
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ing upon Euphrates ; whither Pharaoh Neco afeend- 
ed with a mighty army. 

Thefe two great monarchs, having their fwords 
drawn, and contending for the empire of that 
part of the world, Jofias advifed with himfelf to 
which of thefe he might adhere, having his territo¬ 
ry fet in the mid way between both, fo as the one 
could not invade the other, but that they muft of 
neceffity tread upon the very face and body of his 
country: now tho’ it were fo, that Neco himfelf de- 
fired by his embafladors * leave to pafs along by Ju¬ 
dea, protefting that he directed himfelf againft the 
Affyrians only, without all harmful purpofe againft 
Jofias ; yet all fufficed not, but the king of JJrael 
would needs fight with him. 

Many examples there were, which taught what 
little good the friendfhip of Egypt could bring 
to thofe that had affiance therein: as that of Hofea, 
the laft king of Ifrael , who, when he fell from the 
dependance of the Affyrian , and wholly trufted to 
Sabacus or Sous, king of Egypt , was utterly dif- 
appointed of his hopes, and in conclufion loft both 
his life and eftate, which the Affyrian fo rooted up, 
and tore in pieces, as it could never after be ga¬ 
thered together or re-planted. The calamities alfo, 
that fell upon Juda in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
years of Ezekia , whilft that good king and his 
people relied upon Sethon , and more lately, the 
imprifonment of Manaffes, were documents of 
fufficient proof, to fhew the ill afliirance, that was 
in the help of the Egyptians, who (near neighbours 
tho’ they were) were always unready, when the ne- 
ceffides of their friends required their affiftance. 
The remembrance hereof might be the realon why 
'Neco did not feek to have the Jews renew their an¬ 
cient league with him, but only craved that they 
would be contented to fit ftill, and behold the paf- 
time between him and the Affyrians. This was an 
eafy thing to grant, feeing that the countenance of 
fuch an army, as did foon after this out-face Nabu- 
lajfar , upon his own borders, left unto the Jews a 
lawful excufe of fear, had they forborn to give it 
any check upon the way. Wherefore I believe, 
that this religious and virtuous prince Jofias was 
not ftirred up only by politick refpe&s, to ftop the 
way of Neco, but thought himfelf bound in faith 
and honour, to do his beft in defence of the Baby¬ 
lonian crown; whereunto his kingdom was obliged, 
either by covenant made at the enlargement of Ma- 
naffes, or by the gift of fuch part as he held in the 
kingdom of the ten tribes. As for the princes and 
people of Juda, they had now a good occafion to 
fhew, both unto the Babylonians, of what importance 
their friendfhip was, and to the Egyptians, what a 
valiant nation they had abandoned, and thereby 
made their enemy. 

Some think, that this action of Jofias was con¬ 
trary to the advice of Jeremy the prophet; which 
I do not find in the prophecy of Jeremy, nor can 
find reafon to believe. Others hold opinion, that 
he fbrgat to ask the counfel of God : and this is 
very likely, feeing he might believe that an enter- 
prife grounded upon fidelity and thankfulnefs, due 
to the king of Babel, could not but be difpleafing 
unto the Lord. But the wickedncfs of the people 
(in whom the corruptions of former times had 
taken fuch root, as all the care of Jofias in reform¬ 
ing the land could not pluck up) was queftionlefs 
far from hearkening how die matter would ftand 
with God’s pleafure, and much farther from en¬ 
quiring into his fecret will, wherein it was deter¬ 
mined, that their good king, whofe life flood be¬ 


tween them and dieir puniihmcnt, fliould now be 
taken from among them, and that in fuch fort, as 
his death fhould give entrance to the miferies en- 
fuing. So Jofias, levying all the ftrength he 
could make, near unto fifegiddo, in the half tribe 
of Manaffe•, encounter’d Neco : and there he re¬ 
ceived the -ftroke of death, which lingring about 
him till he came to Jerufalem , brought film to the 
fcpulchres of his anceftors. His lofs was greatly 
•bewailed of all the people and princes of Juda, 
efpecially of Jeremy the prophet; who inferted a 
forrowfi.il remembr.ince thereof in his book of 
b Lamentations. 

1 Sect. II. 

Of Pharaoh Neco, that fought with Jofias: Of Je- 
hoaliaz and Jehoiakim, kings of Juda. 

O F thefe wars, and particularly of this victo¬ 
ry, Herodotus hath mention, among the a&s 
ol Neco. He tells us of this king, that he went 
about to make a channel, whereby fhips might pafs 
out of Nthis into the Red fea. It fhould have 
reached above an hundred miles in length, and been 
wide enough for two gillies to row in front. But 
in the midft of the work, an oracle foretold that 
die barbarians fhould have the benefit of it, which 
caufed Neco to defift when half was done. There 
were confumed in this toilfomc bufinefs twelve hun¬ 
dred thoufand Egyptians ; a lofs great enough to 
make the king forfake his enterprife, without 
troubling the oracle for admonition. Howfoever 
it were, he was not a man to be idle ; therefore he 
built a fleet, and levied a great army, wherewith 
he marched againft the king of Babel. In this ex¬ 
pedition he ufed the fervice, as well of his navy as 
of his land forces; but no particular exploits of his 
therein are found recorded, fave only this victory 
againft Jofias, where Herodotus calls the place Mag- 
dolus, and the Jews Syrians ; which is a fmall er¬ 
ror, feeing that Judea was a province of Syria, and 
Magdolus or Magdala is taken to have been the 
fame place (though diverfly named) in which this 
battle was fought. After this, Necus took the city 
of Cadytis, which was perhaps Carchemifij, by Eu¬ 
phrates, and made himfelf lord in a manner of all 
Syria, as e Jofcphus witnefieth. 

Particularly we find, that the Pbenicians, one 
of the molt powerful nations in Syria, were his fub- 
je£ts, and that by his command they furrounded all 
Africa, d fetting fail from the gulf of Arabia , and 
fo palling along all the coaft, whereon they both 
landed, as need required, and fowed corn for their 
fuftenance, in that long voyage which lafted three 
years. This was the firft navigation about Africa, 
wherein that great Cape , now called of good hope, 
was difeovened; which after was forgotten, until 
Vafico de Gama , the Portuguefe, lound it out, follow¬ 
ing a contrary courfe to that which the Pbenicians 
held; for they, beginning in the eaft, ran the way 
of the fun, fouth and then weftward, after which 
they returned home by the pillars and ftreights of 
Hercules (as the name was then) called now the 
ftreights of Gibraltar, having Africk ftill on the 
right-hand: but the Portuguefe, beginning their voy¬ 
age not far from the fame ftreights, leave Africk 
on the larboard, and bend their courfe unto the 
eaft. That report of the Pbenicians, which Hero¬ 
dotus durft not believe, how the lun in this journey 
was on their right-hand, that is, on the north fide 
of them, is a matter of necelTary truth ; and the 
obfervation then made hereof makes me the bet- 
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ter to believe, that fuch a voyage was indeed per¬ 
formed. 

But leaving thefe difcourfes of Need's magnifi¬ 
cence, let us tell what he did in matters more im¬ 
porting his cftate. The people of Juda, while the 
Egyptians were bufy at Carebemijh , had made Je¬ 
hoabaz their king, in the room of his father Jcfias. 
The prophet * Jeremy calls this new king Sballum 
by the name of his younger brother •, alluding per¬ 
haps to the fhort reign of Sballum king of the ten 
tribes: for Sballum of Ifrael reigned but one month, 
Jehoabaz no more than three. He was not the 
eldeft fon of Jbfi as. Wherefore it may feem that 
he was fet up as the beft affedted unto the king of 
Babel i the reft of his houfe being more inclined to 
the Egyptian, as appears by the fcqucl. An idolater 
he was, and thrived accordingly. For when as 
Neco had difpatched his bufinefs in the north parts 
of Syria, then did he take order for the affairs oi'Ju¬ 
dea. This country was now fo far from making any 
refiftance, that the king himfelf came from Riblatb 
in the land of Hamatb, where the matter went fo ill 
on his fide, that Neco did caft him into bonds, and 
carry him prifoner into Egypt , giving away his 
kingdom to Eliakim his elder brother, to whom 
of right it did belong. This city of Riblatb , in 
after-times called Antiochia , was a place unhappy 
to the kings and princes of Juda , as may be obferv’d 
in divers examples. Yet here Jehoiakim, together 
with his new name, got his kingdom > an ill gain, 
fince he could no better ufe it. But however Jehoi- 
akim thrived by the bargain, Pharaoh fped well, 
making that kingdom tributary, without any ftroke 
ftrickcn, which three months before was too ftout to 
give him peace, when he defired it. Certain it is, 
that in his march outward, Neco had a greater task 
lying upon his hands, than would permit him to 
wafte his forces upon Judea: but now the reputation 
of his good fuccefs at Megiddo and Carcbemiji. ;, to¬ 
gether with the diflenfion of the princes Jofias's Ions 
(of whom the eldeft is probably thought to have 
ftormed at the preferment of his younger brother) 
gave him power to do even what fhould pleafe him¬ 
felf. Yet he did forbear to make a conqueft of the 
land; perhaps upon the fame reafon which had 
made him lo earneft in feeking to hold peace with 
it. For the Jews had fuffered much in the Egypti¬ 
ans quarrel, and being left by thefe their friends, in 
time of need, unto all extremities, were driven to 
forfake that party, and join with the enemies to 
whom if they fhew’d thcmfelves faithful, who could 
blame them ? It was therefore enough to reclaim 
them, feeing they were fuch a people, as would 
not upon every occafion fhift fide, but endure more 
than Pharaoh., in the pride of his victories, thought 
that any henceforth fhould lay upon them: fo good 
a patron did he mean to be unto them. Neverthe- 
lefs he laid upon them a tribute of an hundred ta¬ 
lents of filver, and one talent of gold; that fo he 
might both reap at the prefent fome fruit of his 
pains taken, and leave unto them fome document, in 
the future, of greater punifhmcnt than verbal an¬ 
ger, due to them, if they fhould rebel. So he 
departed, carrying along with him into Egypt the 
unfortunate king Jehoabaz , who died in his capti¬ 
vity. 

The reign of Jehoabaz was included in die end 
of his father’s laft year i otherwife it would hardly 
lie found, that Jehoiakim his fucccffor did reign ten 
whole years,whereas the feriptures give him eleven* 
that are current, and incompleat. If any man will 
rather caft the three months of this fhort reign into 


the firftyearof the brother, than into the father’s 
laft •, the fame arguments that fhall maintain his opi¬ 
nion, will alfo prove the matter to be unworthy of 
deputation *, and fo I leave it. 

Jehoiakim , in impiety, was like his brother, in 
fadlion he was altogether Egyptian , as having re¬ 
ceived his crown at the hand of Pharaoh. The 
wickednefs of thefe laft kings, being exprefied in 
feripture none otherwife than by general words, 
with reference to all die evil that their fathers 
had done makes it apparent, that the poifon 
wherewith Abaz and ManaJJes had infebted the land, 
was not fo expelled by the zealous goodnefs of 
Jofias, but that it ftill cleaved unto the chief of the 
people, b Yea unto the chief of the ptiefis alfo ; and 
therefore it was not ftrange that die kings had 
their part therein. The royal authority was much 
abafed by the dangers wherein the country flood, 
in this troublefome age: the princes did in a man¬ 
ner what they lifted •, neither would the kings for¬ 
bear to profefs, that they could deny diem nothing. 
Yet the beginning of Jehoiakim had the counte¬ 
nance of the Egyptian to grace it, which made him 
infolent and cruel ; as we find by that example of 
his dealing with Una the prophet: tho’ herein 
alfo the princes do appear to have been inftigators. 
This holy man denounced God’s judgments againft 
the city, and temple, in like fort as other prophets 
had formerly done, and did in the fame age. The 
king, with all the men of power, and all the prin¬ 
ces, hearing of this, determined to put him to death. 
Hereupon the poor man fled into Egypt: but fuch 
regard was had unto Jehoiakim , that Uria was de¬ 
livered unto his ambaflador, and fent back to the 
death ; contrary to the cuftom ufed, both in thofe 
days and fince among all civil nations of giving 
refuge unto ftrangers, that are not held guilty 
of fuch inhuman crimes, as for the general good 
of mankind fhould be exempted from all privi¬ 
lege. 

It concerned Pharaoh to give all contentment 
poflible to Jehoiakim ; for die AJfyrian lion, that 
had not ftirred in many years, began about thefe 
times, to roar fo loud upon the banks of Euphra¬ 
tes , that his voice was heard unto Nilus, threatning 
to make himfelf lord of all die foreft. The cau- 
fes that hitherto had withdrawn die houfe of 
Merodach from oppofing the Egyptian in his con- 
quefts of Syria , require our confideration in this 
place •, before we proceed to commit them together 
at Carebemijh , where fhortly after this the glory 
of Egypt is to fall. 

Sect. III. 

Of the kings of Babylon and Media. How it came 
to pafs that the kings of Babel could not give at¬ 
tendance on tbeir bufinefs in Syria j which caufed 
them to lofe that province. 

M Erodach the fon of Baladan , who taking the 
advantage that Sennacherib's mifadventure 
and death, together with the diflenfion between 
his children prefented, made himfelf king of Baby¬ 
lon, was eleven years troubled with a powerful 
enemy' Afarhaddon the fon of Sennacherib , reigning 
over the AJfyrians in Nineveh ■, from whom whilft 
he could not any other way divert his cares, he 
was fain to omit all bufinefs in Syria, and (as hath, 
been formerly fhewed) to make over unto Eze- 
kia fome part of the kingdom of the ten tribes. 
From this moleftation, the death of Afarhaddon 
did not only fet him free, but gave unto him 
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fome part of AJfyria, if not (.is is commonly 
but lefs probably thought) the whole kingdom. 
How greatly this was to the liking of the Affy- 
tians, I will not here (land to enquire $ his long 
reign following, and his little intermeddling in 
matters of Syria make it plain, that he had work 
enough at home, either in defending or eftablifh- 
ing that which he had gotten. Jofephus gives him 
the honour of having won Nineveh it felt j which 
we may believe •, but furely he did not hold it long. 
For in the times foon following, that great city 
was free, and vanquifhed Phraortes the Median . 
Perhaps it yielded upon fome capitulation; and re¬ 
filled afterwards to continue fubjedl when the king 
being of the Chaldean race, preferred Babylon be¬ 
fore it. 

Some think that this was the AJfyrian king whofe 
captains took Manages prifoner ; but I rather be¬ 
lieve thofe that hold the contrary ; for which I 
have given my reafonsin due place. To fay truth, 

I find little caufe why Merodach fhould have look¬ 
ed into thofe parts, as long as the Jews were his 
friends, and the Egyptians , that maligned the north¬ 
ern empire, held themfelves quiet at home, which 
was until the time of Pfammiticus, about the end of 
this king’s reign, or the beginning of his fon. 

Ben Merodach the fon and fuccelfor of this king, 
is not mentioned in the feriptures ; yet is he 
named by good confent of authors, and that fpeak 
little of his doings. The length of his reign is 
gathered by inference to have been one and twenty 
years, for fo much remaineth of the time that paf- 
fed between the beginning of his father’s and his 
nephew’s reigns (which is a known fum) deduct¬ 
ing the years of his father, and of his fon Nabu - 
lajfar. This (as I take it) was he that had Ma¬ 
nages prifoner, and releas’d him. He fped ill in 
Syria, where Pfammiticus, by virtue of his merce¬ 
nary Greeks, did much prevail. This may have 
been fome caufe that he releafed Manajfes , and did 
put into his hands fome part more of the kingdom 
of Samaria: which is made probable by circum- 
ftances alledged before. 

Nabulajfar , that reigned in Babylon after his fa¬ 
ther Ben Merodach, had greater bufinefs in his own 
kingdom, than would permit him to look abroad; 
infomuch as it may be thought to have been a great 
negligence or overfight of Pfammiticus and Neco, 
that they did not occupy fome good part of his 
dominions beyond Euphrates. For it was in his 
time, that Phraortes king of the Medcs invaded 
AJfyria, and befieged Nineveh from whence he 
was not repelled by any force of Nabulajfar, but 
conltrained to remove by the coming of Scythians, 
who in thefe agaes did overflow thofe parts of the 
world, laying hold upon all that they could mailer 
by ftrong hand. Of thefe Scythians , and the lord- 
fhip that they held in Afia, it is convenient that I 
fpeak in this place \ fhewing briefly aforehand, how 
the Medes, upon whom they firft fell, were bufied 
in the fame times with hopes of conquering AJfyria. 

Phraortes, the fon of Deioces , king of the Medes, 
having by many victories enlarged his dominions, 
conceived at length a fair poflibility of making 
himfelf lord of Nineveh. 

That city (as * Herodotus reports it) having been 
a foveraign lady, was not forlaken of all her de¬ 
pendants j yet remained in fuch cafe, that of her- 
lelf Ihe was well enough. 

This makes it plain, that howfoever Merodach 
had gotten pofleflion of this imperial feat, and made 
it fubjeCl as was the reft of the country ; yet it 
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found the means to fet it felf at liberty i as after 
this again it did appear, when it had been regain¬ 
ed by Nabulajfar his grand-child. 

Sharp war, and die very novelty of fudden vid- 
lence, ufe to difmay any ftate or country, not inur’d 
to the like : but cuftom of danger hardneth even thole 
that are unwarlike. Nineveh had been the palace 
of many valiant kings lately reigning therein i it 
had fullered, and refilled all the fury, wherewith 
either domellic tumults between the fons of Sen¬ 
nacherib, or foreign war of the Babylonians, could 
affliCt it: and therefore it is the lefs wonderful, that 
Phraortes did fpeed fo ill in his journey againft it. 
He and the moil of his army perilhed in that ex¬ 
pedition: whereof I find no particular circumftan- 
ces (perhaps he undervalued theirforces, and brought 
a lei's power than was needful.) It is enough that 
we may herein believe Herodotus. 

Cyaxares, the fon of Phraortes, a braver man of 
war than his father, wdn as much of Afia the Ids, 
as lay eallward from the river of Halys ; he fought 
revenge upon the AJfyrians for the death of his fa¬ 
ther, and befieged Nineveh it felf, having a puf- 
pofeto deftroy it. I rather believe Eufebius, That 
be took the city and fulfilled his difplcafure upon it, 
than Herodotus, ’That the Scythian army came upon 
him whiljl he lay before it. For where equal au¬ 
thorities are contradictory (as Eujel/ius, tho’ far 
later than Herodotus, yet having feen other au¬ 
thors, that are now lolt, is to be valued accord¬ 
ing to his great reading) there do I hold it beft, 
to yield unto the beft likelihoods. 

To think that the Scythians came upon Cyaxares, 
whilft he lay before Nineveh , were to accufe him 
of greater improvidence, than ought to be fulpec- 
ted in one commended as a good foldier. But 
to fuppofe that he was fain to leave the town, 
when a war fo dangerous fell upon his own coun¬ 
try, doth well agree both with the condition of 
fuch bufinefs as that Scythian expedition brought 
into thofe parts, and with the ftate of the Chalde¬ 
an and AJfyrian affairs enfuing. 

The deftruCtion of this great city is both foretold 
in the book of Tobit, and there fet down as hap¬ 
pening about thefe times •, of which book whom¬ 
ever was the author, he was ancient enough to know 
the ftory of thofe ages, and hath committed no 
fuch error in reckoning of times, as Ihould caufe 
us to diftruft him in this. As for the prophecy of 
Nahum, tho’ it be not limited to any certain term, 
yet it appears to have taken effeCl, in the final de- 
ftruClion of Nineveh by Nabuchodonofor, according 
to the common opinion. For the prophet hath 
mention of a conqueft of Egypt, foregoing this ca¬ 
lamity, whereof we will fpeak in due place. Some 
that aferibe more authority, than the reformed 
churches yield, to the book of Tobit, are careful, 
as in a matter of neceflity, to affirm, that about 
thefe times Nineveh was taken •, but they attribute 
(conjeCturally) the viClory over it, to Ben Merc- 
dach: a needlefs conjeClure, if the place of Eufe¬ 
bius be well confidered. Yet I hold it probable, that 
Nabulajfar the fon of Ben Merodach did feize up¬ 
on it, and place a king or viceroy therein, about 
fuch time as the country of AJfyria was abando¬ 
ned by Cyaxares, when the Scythian war over¬ 
whelmed Media. For then was the conquefl 
wrought out ready to his hand die fwelling fpi- 
rits of the Ninevites were allay’d, and their ma¬ 
lice to Babylon fo much affwaged, that it might be 
thought a great favour, if Nubulaffar, appointing 
unto them a peculiar king, took him and them 
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intd proteftion: though afterwards, to their con- 
fiifion, this unthankful people and their king re¬ 
belled again, as (hall be fhewed in the reign o i Na- 
buebodonofor. 

Sect. IV. 

The great expedition of the Scythians, who ruled in 
Afia eight and twenty years. 

t I. 

The time of this expedition. 

"X OW that I have Jhewed, what impediment 
JL\ was given by the AJJfyrians and the Medes, 
to the Babylonians , who thereby were much difa- 
bled to perform any action of worth upon the 
Egyptians in Syria j it is time that I fpeak of that 
great Scythian expedition, which grievoufly af- 
flifted not only the Babylonians., but the Medes and 
Lydians , with the countries adjacent, in fuch wife 
that part of the trouble redounded even to the E- 
gyptians themfelves. Of the Scythian people in ge¬ 
neral, Herodotus makes very large difeourfe, but 
interlaced, as of matter ill known, with many fa¬ 
bles ; of this expedition he tells many particulars, 
but ill agreeing with confent of time. Concerning 
his fabulous reports, it will be needlefs to recite 
them, for they are far enough diflant from the bu- 
finefs in hand. The computation of times, which 
by inference out of his relations, may feem very 
ftrange, needeth fome anfwer in this place: left 
otherwife I fhould either feem to make my felf too 
bold with an author, in citing him after a manner 
different from his own tale, or elfe to be too for¬ 
getful of my felf, in bringing to aft upon the ftage 
thofe perfons which I had already buried. Eight 
and twenty years he faith that the Scythians reign’d 
in Afta, before Cyaxares delivered the country from 
them. Yet he reports a war, between Cyaxares 
and Halyattes the Lydian, as foregoing the fiege of 
Nineveh ; the fiege of Nineveh being ere the Scy- 
tbians came. And further he tells, how the Scythi¬ 
ans, having vanquifhed the Medes, did pafs into 
Syria, and were encounter’d in Palefiina by Pfam¬ 
miticus king of Egypt, who by gifts and entreaty 
procured them to depart from him. Thefe narra¬ 
tions of Herodotus may, every one of them, be true, 
tho’ not in fuch order of time as he hath nurfhal’d 
them. For Pfammiticus was dead, before Cyaxares 
began to reign: and Cyaxares had fpent half of his 
forty years, ere Halyattes was king of Lydia ; fo 
that he could not, after thofe Lydian wars, reign 
eight and twenty years togedier with the Scythians. 
It is true, that EuJ'ebius doth alfo call Pfammis , the 
fon of Pharaoh Neco, by the name of Pfammiti¬ 
cus •, and this king Pfammis may, by fome ftrain’d 
conjefture, be thought to have been he that met 
with the Scythians ; for he lived with both Cyaxares 
and Halyattes. But Eufelius himfelf refers all that 
bufinefs of the Scythian eruption into Palejlina , to 
Pfammiticus the fadier of Neco, whom he leaves 
dead before the reign of Halyattes. Therefore I 
dare not rely upon Herodotus in this matter, other- 
wife than to believe him, that fuch things were in 
thefe ages, though not in fuch order as he fets them 
down. 

It remains, that I colleft as well as I can thofe 
memorials which I find of this expedition fcattered 
in divers places j a work neceflary, for that the 
greatnefs of this aftion was fuch, as ought not to 
be omitted in a general hiftory •, yet not eafy, the 
confent of thofe that have written thereof being no¬ 
thing near to uniformity. 


I have noted before, that in the reign of Ardys, 
king of Lydia, the Cimmerians over-ran that king¬ 
dom, and were not expelled, until Halyattes, the 
nephew ot Ardys, got the upper hand of them. In 
thefe times therefore of Ardys, Sadyattes, and Haly¬ 
attes, are we to find the eight and twenty years, 
wherein the Scythians reigned over Afia. Now 
forafmuch as Pfammiticus the Egyptian had fome 
dealings with the Scythians, even in the height of 
their profperity, we muff needs allow more than 
one or two of his laft years unto this their domi¬ 
nion. But the beginning of Halyattes *S reign in 
Lydia, being three and twenty years compleat af¬ 
ter the death of Pfammiticus, leaves the fpace very 
fcant, either for the great viftories of the Scythians, 
necellarily fuppofed before they could meet the £- 
gyptian in Syria, or for thofe many lofies, which 
diey muft have received ere they could be driven 
quite away. To increafe this difficulty, the vifto- 
rious reign of Nabucbodonofor in Babylon is of tio 
fmall moment. For how may we think it poffi- 
ble, that he fhould have adventured the ftrength 
of his kingdom againft the Egyptians and Jews , 
had he flood in daily fear of lofing his own *, to 
a more mighty nation, that lay upon his neck ? To 
fpeak fimply •, as it appears to me, the viftories 
alcribed to Cyaxares and Halyattes, over thefe war¬ 
like people, were not obtained againft the whole 
body of their army, but were the defeatures of fome 
troops, that infefted their feveral kingdoms; other 
princes, and among thefe, NabulaJJar having the 
like fuccefs, when the pleafures of Afia had molli¬ 
fied the courage of thefe hardy northern lads. 
Wherefore we may probably annex the eight and 
twenty years of the Scythians rule, to as many al- 
moft the laft of NabulaJJar' s reign, in compafs 
whereof their power was at the greateft. This is all 
that I can fay of the time, wherein Afia fuffered the 
violence of thefe oppreflors. 

t II. 

IVhat nations they were that broke into Afia; vitb 
the caufe of their journey. 

T Ouching the expedition it felf, Herodotus tells 
us, that the Cimmerians, being driven out of 
their country by the Scythians, invaded and wafted 
fome part of Afia ; and that the Scythians, not con¬ 
tented with having won the land of the Cimmeri¬ 
ans, did follow them, I know not why, into far re¬ 
moved quarters of the world, fo (as it were by 
chance) falling upon Media and Egypt, in this pur- 
fuit of men that were gone another way into Ly¬ 
dia. Hereby we may gather that the Cimmerians 
were an odious and bafe people ; the Scythians, as 
mifehievous and foolifh; or elfe Herodotus, and_ 
fome other of his countrymen, great flanderers of 
thofe by whom their nation had been beaten, and 
Jonia more than once grievoufly ranfack’d. The 
great valour of the Cimmerians or Cimbrians is lo 
well known, and their many conquefts fowelltefti- 
fied in hiftories of divers nations, that the malice of 
the Greeks is inefficient to ftain them with the note 
of cowards. Thefe were the pofterity of Gomer, 
who peopled the greateft part of our weftern world, 
and whole re-flow did overwhelm no fmall portion 
of Greece and Afia , as well before and after, as in 
the age whereof we do now intreat. He that 
would more largely inform himfelf of their original 
and aftions, may perufe Geropius Becanus's Ami- 
zonica v of many things in which book, that may 
be verified, which the learned Qttellus is faid to 
have fpoken of all Goropius’s works. That it is eafy 
to laugh at them , but bard to confute them. There 
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•tfe find it proved, by luch arguments and authori¬ 
ties as arc not lightly to be regarded, that the Cim¬ 
merians, Scythians, and Sarmatians, were all of one 
liricage and nation, howfoever diftinguifhed in name, 
by rtafo'n of their divers tribes, proteffions, or per¬ 
haps dialed of fpeech. Homer indeed hath men¬ 
tion Of the Cimmerians •> whofe country whether he 
blaceth in the weft, as near unto the ocean and 
bounds of the earth, or in the north, as being far 
From the fun, and covered with eternal darknefs, 
certain it is that he would hav6 them near neigh¬ 
bours to hell ; for he had the fame quarrel to them 
which Herodotus had, and therefore belike would 
have made them feein a kind of goblins. It was 
the manner of this great poet (as Herodotus writing 
his life affirms) to infert into his works the names 
Of fuch as lived in his own times, making fuch 
mention of them, as the good or ill, done by them 
to himfelf, deferved. And lor this reafon it is 
proved by Euftathius , that the Cimmerians were 
fo difgraced by him, becaufe they had wafted 
his country, rerhaps, that invafion of Phrygia 
by the Amazons, whereof Homer puts a remem¬ 
brance into Priamus's difeourfe with Helen, was the 
Very fame, which Eufebius noteth to have happen’d 
fomewhat before the age of Homer, at what time 
the Cimmerians with the Amazons together invaded 
Afia. 

This is certain, that both the Amaxons and the 
Cimmerii (who in after-times were called Cimbri) 
did often break into Greece and Afia ; which tho’ 
it be not in exprefs terms written, that they did 
with joint forces, yet feeing they invaded the felf- 
fame places, it may well be gathered, that they 
were companions. One journey ot the Amazons 
into Greece, mentioned alfo by Eufebius, was by the 
ftreights of the Cimmerians , as we find in *Diodore, 
who further tclleth us, that the Scythians therein 
gave them aftifiance. b The fame author, before his 
entry into thofe difeourfes of die Amazons, which 
himfelf acknowledgcth to be fabulous, doth report 
them to have been wives of the Scythians, and no 
lefs warlike than their husbands ; alledging the ex¬ 
ample of that queen, who is faid to have flain the 
great Perftan Cyrus. That it was the manner of 
the Cimbri to carry their wives along with them to 
the wars, and how defperate the courage was of 
thofe women, the terrible defeent of them into Italy, 
when Marius the Roman overthrew them, gives 
proof fufficient. I will not here enter into a dif¬ 
eourfe of the Amazons ; another place will give me 
better leifure to fpeak of them: but feeing that they 
are noted by divers hiftorians to have belonged unto 
the Cimmerians, to the Scythians, and to the Sar¬ 
matians, we may therefore the better approve Goro- 
pius’s conclufion, that thefe three nations were one, 
at leaft that they were near allies. 

Now as concerning theexpulfion of the Cimmerians 
by the Scythians , it appears to have been none other 
than the fending a colony of them forth into Afia, 
with an army of Scythians to help them, in purcha- 
fing a new feat, and eftablifhing the plantation. 

The Sarmatians alfo were companions in this 
journey. For the city of Novograd in RuJJia 
(which country is the fame that was call’d Sarmatia ) 
ftood in their way homewards, as fhall anon be 
further fliew’d. So that all the north was up in 
arms: and therefore it is no marvel, though many 
countries felt the weight of this great inundation. 
Such another voyage was that, which the fame 
people made five hundred years and more alter 
this, when they were encounter’d by the Romans. 


For they ilTued from the parts about the lake Ma- 
o/is ■, they were then likewife aflifted (faith c Plu¬ 
tarch in the molt likely report of them) by the 
Scythians their neighbours ; they had in therr army 
alvove three hundred thoufand fighting men, befides 
a huge multitude of Women and children *, they 
wander’d over many countries, beating all down be¬ 
fore them ; and finally, thinking to have fettled 
themfelves in Italy, they divided their company, 
for the more eafy pafiage thither, and were confum’d 
in three terrible battels by the Roman confuls. Mere 
neceflity enforc’d thefe poor natioris to trouble thb 
world, in following fuch hard adventures. For 
their country, being more fruitful of men than df 
fuftenance, and lhut up on the north fide with into¬ 
lerable cold, which denied iffue that way to their 
overfwelling multitudes ; they were compelled to 
difeharge upon the fouth, and by right or wrong 
to drive others out of pofieffidn, as having title to 
all that they had power to get, becaufe they Wanted 
all, that weaker, but more civil, people had. Their 
fturdy bodies, patient of hunger, cold, and all har- 
dinefs, gave them great advantage over fuch as 
were accuftom’d unto a more delicate life, and could 
not be without a thoufand fuperfluities. Wherefore 
moll commonly they prevail’d very far; their netft 
neighbours giving them free pafiage, that they might 
the looner be rid of them ; others giving them, be- 
lides pafiage, viduals and guides to conduct them 
to more wealthy places; others hiring them to de¬ 
part with great prelents ■, fo as the farther they went 
on, the more pleafar.t lands they found, and the 
more effeminate people. 

t III. 

Of the Cimmerians war in Lydia. 

T HE firft company of thefe, confiding for the 
mod part of Cimmerians, held the way of the 
Euxitie Teas, which they had ftill on the right hand ; 
leaving on the other fide, and behind them, the 
great mountains of CctUcafus. Thefe having pafs’d 
thro’ the land of Colchis, that is now call’d Men- 
grclli, enter’d the country of Pontus, and being ar¬ 
rived in d Paphhgonid, fortify’d the promontory 
whereon Sinope, a famous haven town of the Greeks , 
was after built. Here it feems that they bellow’d 
the weukeft and moll unferviceible of their train, 
together with die heavieft part of dieir carriages, 
under fome good guard: rls drawing near to thofe 
regions, in conquelt whereof they were to try the 
utmoft hazard. For in like fort afterwards did the 
Cimbri (of whom I fpoke even now) difpofe oftheir 
impediments, leaving them in a place of ftrength, 
where Antwerp now (lands, when they drew near 
unto Gaul, upon which they determin’d to adven¬ 
ture themfelves in the purchafe. From Sinope, the 
way into Phrygia, Lydia, and Ionia, was fair and 
open to the Cimmerians, without any ledge of moun¬ 
tains or any deep rivers to ftay their march: for Iris 
and Halys they had already pafied. 

What battels were fought between thefe invaders 
and the Lydians, and with what variable fuccefs the 
one or other part won and loft, I find not written, 
noram able to conje&ure. This I find, that .in the 
time of Ardys, the Cimmerians gotpofieflion ot Sar¬ 
des the capital city of Lydia ; only the caftle holding 
out againft them. Further I obierve, that whereas 
Herodotus tells of the afts performed by Gygcs and 
Ardys kings of Lydia, before this invafion, and by 
Halyattes and Craefus in the times following ; all 
that Ardys did againft the Cimmerians, and all, five 
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burning the Milepans corn-fields, that was done in 
x 2 years by Sadiattes hi? fon (who perhaps had his 
hands fo full of this bufinefs, that he could turn 
them to nothing die) is quite omitted: whereby it 
may fecm, that neither of the two did any thing 
worthy ot remembrance in thofe wars, but were glad 
enough that they did not lofe all. 

Certainly, the mifcries of war are never fo bitter 
and many, as when a whole nation, or great part of 
it, forfaking their own feats, labour to root out 
the eftablifli’d pofleflors of another land, making 
room for themfelves, their wives and children. 
They that fight for the maftery are pacify’d with 
tribute, or with fomc other ferviccs and acknow¬ 
ledgments, which had they been yielded at die firft, 
all had been quiet, and no fword bloodied. But in 
thefc migrations, the aflailants bring fo little with 
them, that they need all which the defendants have, 
their lands and cattel, their houfes and their goods, 
even to the cradles of the fucking infants. The 
mercilefs terms of this controverfy arm both fides 
with defperate refolution: feeing the one part mud 
either win, or perilh by famine \ the other defend 
their goods, or lofe their lives without redemption. 
Moftof the countries in Europe have felt examples 
# hereof ■, and the mighty empire of Rome was over¬ 
thrown by fuch invafions. But our ifle of Britain 
Wan beft witnefs the diverfity of conquefts •, having, 
if,by the happy victory of the Romans , gotten the 
knowledge of all civil arts, in exchange of liber¬ 
ty, that was but fienderly inftru&ed therein before j 
whereas the iflue of the Saxon and Danif) wars, 
was, as were the caulcs, quite contrary. For thefe 
did not feck after the dominion only, but the en¬ 
tire pofleflion of the country, which the Saxons ob¬ 
tain’d, but with horrible cruelty, eradicating all of 
the BritiPs race, and defacing all memorial of the 
ancient inhabitants diro* the greater part of the land. 
But the Danes (who arealfoof the Cimmerian blood) 
found fuch end of their enterprife, as may feem 
that the Cimmerians in Lydia , and Scythians in die 
higher Afta, did arrive unto. So that by confider- 
ing the procefs of the one, we fhall the better con¬ 
ceive die fortune of the other. Many battels the 
Danes won; yet none of fuch importance, as fuffic’d 
to make them abfolute conquerors : many the Sax¬ 
ons won upon the Danes , yet not fo great, as could 
drive them quite away, and back from hence, af¬ 
ter diey had gotten firm footing. But in courfe of 
time, the long continuance even of utter enmity, 
had bred fuch acquaintance between them, as bow¬ 
ing the natures of both thefe people, made the one 
more pliant unto the other. So their difagreeable 
qualities, both ill and good, being reduc’d into one 
mild temper, no finall number of the Danes became 
peaceable cohabitants with the Saxons in England , 
where great fiaughter had made large room ; others 
returning home, found their own country wide 
enough to receive them, as having difburthened it 
felf of many thoulands, that were fent to feek their 
graves abroad. And fuch (as I think) was the 
end of the Cimmerian war in Lydia ; whereunto 
tho’ fome victory of Halyattes may have haften’d 
the conclufion, yet the wearifome length of time 
feems to have done moft in compelling them to de¬ 
fire of reft. I know not why I fhould fear to add 
hereunto my further conjecture \ which is, that the 
matter was fo compounded between the Cimmeri¬ 
ans and Halyattes , that the river of Halys fhould di¬ 
vide their territories. For Halys was henceforth 
the border of the Lydians , and on die eaftern-fide 
of the river was the country of the Amazons , diat is 
indeed of the Cimmerians and other Scythian peo¬ 


ple, whofc wives and daughters thefe warlike wo¬ 
men are fuppofed to have been. 

And hereunto the quarrel enfuing, between Ha¬ 
lyattes and Cyaxares the Mcde, hath very good re¬ 
ference. For Halyattes (as is faid) fought in de¬ 
fence of certain Scythians , upon whom the Median 
fought revenge. And it ftands with reafon, that 
the Lydians and Cimmerians , being much weaken’d 
with mutual Daughters, fhould have join’d in a 
league of mutual defence, for their common lafe- 
ty : though othenwife it had been dangerous to 
Halyattes , if he had permitted the Median to ex¬ 
tend his kingdom fo far weftward, whatfoever the 
pretences might be, of taking revenge upon fuch 
as had fpoil’d each of their countries. As for 
that occafion of the war between thefe two kings, 
which Herodotus relates, I find it of little weight, 
and lefs propability. He tells of Scythians , that 
being chas’d out of their country by faftion, 
came unto Cyaxares > who committed unto them 
certain boys, to be inftruCted in the Scythian 
tongue, and feat of archery. Now it fo fell out 
(faith he, lib. i.) that thefe Scythians ufing much 
to hunt, and commonly bringing home fomewhat 
with them, did neverthelefs otherwhiles mifs of 
their game, and come home as they went. Here¬ 
upon the king being froward and cholerick, bitter¬ 
ly revil’d them ; and they, as impatient as he, 
kill’d one of the boys that was under their charge, 
whom, drefling like venifon, they prefented unto 
him i which done they fled unto Halyattes. This 
Herodotus delivers, as the ground of a war that 
lafted fix years between the Medes and Lydians ; the 
one king demanding thefe fugitives to be deli¬ 
ver’d into his hand ; the other refuftng to betray 
fuch men as were become his fuppliants. To this 
I will fay no more, than that I fee no caufe that 
might induce the Scythians to betake themfelves 
to either of thefe kings, unto whom their nation 
had wrought fo much difplealure. Particularly they 
had reafon to diftruft Cyaxares , for the treachery 
that he fhew’d in the mafiacring of their country¬ 
men, that were in his kingdom} of whom it is now 
meet that we fhould fpeak. 


f IV. 


The nuar of the Scythians in the higher Afia. 


A S the Cimmerians held their courfe wefterly, 
along the fhores of the Euxine fea: fo the 
Scythians and Sarmatians took the other way, and 
having the Cafpian fea on their left hand, palled 
between it and Caucafus through Albania , Coltbene , 
and other obfeure nations, where now are the coun¬ 
tries oiServan and Georgia , and fo they enter’d into 
Media. The Medes encounter’d them jn arms *, 
but were beaten, and thereupon glad to come to 
any ageement with them. This was in the time of 
Phraortes , whilft Pfammiticus reign’d in Egypt. If 
it were in the 6th year of Nabulajfar'% reign over 
Babylon (fuppofing him to have reigned 35; other- 
wife we mull allow to Ben Merodacb what we take 
from him) then do the 28 years of their dominion 
end, one year before the great Nabuchodonofor was 
king ; fo giving him good leave to provide fecure- 
ly, for the invafion of Syria, which expedition he 
began while his father yet liv’d, as Jofephus out ol 
Berofus relates the hiftory. 

Now the Medes , defirous to fave themfelves as 
well as they might, from this terrible nation, which 
when they had no luft to a fecond trial of the fword, 
refufed not to undergo the burthen of a tribute, but 
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thought nothing dilhonoUrable, that would ferve to 
remove thefe troublefome guefts into fome other 
lodging. On the other part, the Scythians finding 
ftill the countries pleafanter and better, the furdier 
that they' marched into the fouth, did differ them- 
felves to be perfuaded, that a little more travel 
would add a great deal more to their content. For 
they rely*d fo much upon their own valour, that they 
feared no refiftance ; and being the braved men, 
they thought it reafon that they Ihould dwell in the 
beft region. That Pbraortes perfuaded them into 
Egypt , I do not think : Babylon was near enough ; 
whither if he could fend thefe locuds to graze, 
then Ihould not his unfriendly neighbours have 
caufe to laugh at his misfortune. What Ihift 
Nabulajfar made with them, or that at all he had 
any dealings with them, I do not read. But it is well 
known, that his dominions lay in the midd between 
Media and Egypt \ as alfo, that they made all thofe 
parts of Afia tributary i wherefore we may very 
well believe, that they water’d their horfes in his 
rivers, and that he alfo was content to give them 
provender. 

Pfammiticus hearing of their progrefs (like the 
jealous husband of a fair wife) took care that they 
might not look upon Egypt ; led the fight thereof 
fhould more eafily detain them there, than any force 
or perfuafion, that he could ufe, would fend them 
going. Therefore he met them in Syria , prefuming 
more on the great gifts which he meant to bedow 
upon them, than on his army that Ihould keep 
them back. Egypt was rich; and half the riches 
thereof had not been ill fpent in faving all. Yet 
Pfammiticus took the mod likely courfe, whereby 
to make his part good againd them by drong hand, 
in cafe they had been fo obdinate as to refufe all 
indifferent compofition. For he lay clofe upon the 
edge of the wildernefs in Gaza (as I take it) the 
fouthermod border of Paleflina: whence he never 
advanc’d to meet with the Scythians •, but gave them 
leave to feel as much of the fealding fun-beams, ill 
agreeing with their temper, as all the length of Sy¬ 
ria could beat upon them. When they were come 
as far as Afcalon, the next city to Gaza, then did 
he aflay them with goodly words, accompanied 
with gilts, which were likely to work fo much the 
better, by how much the worfe they were pleafed 
with the heat of a climate fo far different from their 
own. Pfammiticus had at his back a vad wildernefs, 
over the fcorching fands whereof, the Scythians 
more patient of cold and wet, than of the contrary 
didempers, could ill have indured to purfue him, 
thro’ unknown ways, had they fought with him and 
prevailed ; efpecially the kingdom of Egypt being 
ready to entertain him with relief, and them with 
new trouble at the end of their weary journey. 
Wherefore they were content to be intreated, and 
taking in good part his courteous offers, return’d 
back to vilit their acquaintance in the high coun¬ 
tries. The Egyptian king (befidcs that he preferv’d 
his own eftate from a dangerous adventure, by hi¬ 
ring this great army to depart from him) found all 
his cod well repay’d in the procefs of his wars in 
Syria, where the nations beyond Euphrates had no 
power to moled him, being more than ever trou¬ 
bled themfelves, with the return of their oppreffors. 
For the Scythians-, rcfolving now to feck no further, 
began to demand more than the tribute formerly 
impofed. And not contented to fleece the naturals 
with grievous exaflions, they prefumed to live at 
diferetion upon the country, taking w'hat they lifted 
from the owners ; and many times (as it were to 
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five the labour of taking often) taking all at once. 
This tyrannous dominion they long ufed over die 
higher Jf a, that is, over the country lying beeween 
the Cafpian and Red feas, and between India and 
*Afm the lefs. Happy it was for the poor people, 
that in fo large a fpace of ground, there was room 
enough for tlwle new comers > otherwife die cala¬ 
mity that fell, as io were by chance* upon thofe 
private men, to whofe wealth any Scythian did bear 
a fancy, would have lighted in general upon ajl at 
one clap, leaving few alive, and none able to re¬ 
lieve their fellows. Yet it feems that the heavisft 
burthen lay upon Media v for it was a fruitful coun¬ 
try not fir from their own home, and lay unefet a 
climate well agreeing with the conftitufion oif their 
bodies $ there alfo it was that they had the fatal 
blow, by which their infolent rule was taken from 
diem. 

* Cyaxares king of the Medes * who in this extre¬ 
mity was no better than a rent-gatherer for the Sey- 
thians, perceiving diat his land lay unmanured and 
wade, through the negligence of his people that 
were out of heart by daily oppreffions, and that the 
matter could not be remedial by open force, re- 
folved to prove what might be done by dracageru. 
The managing of the bufinefs is thus delivered in 
brief ■, that he, and his Medes, feaded the better’ 
part of the Scythians , made them drunk, and flew 
them, recovering hereby the pofleffion of all tha^ 
they had loft. 

Such another daughter was committed upon the 
Danes in England ; but it was revenged by their 
countrymen, with greater cruelties than ever they 
had praflifed before. Th® 1 die Scythians, which es¬ 
caped this bloody feaft, made any dir in Mejia, I 
do not find •, neither do 1 read, that either in re¬ 
venge hereof, or upon other pretence, the Medes 
were troubled by invafiou from Scythia in time fol¬ 
lowing. 

This is the more ftrange, for that the army re¬ 
turning home out of Media was very drong, and 
encountred with oppofidon (as b Herodotus reports 
it) no lets than it had found abroad. Wherefore it 
may be, that the device of Cyaxares, to free his 
country, took good efiedt, with lefs bloodlhed than 
hath been fuppofed. For jf he fiirprified all the 
chief of them, it was no hard matter to make a 
good compofition. Many of them doubdefs ip 28 
years had fo well fettled themfelves, that they were 
defirous of reft, and might be permitted, without 
any danger, to remain in the country > many (pf 
whom I Ihall fpeak anon) having done what they 
could in the bufinefs, for which tliey came forth, wepe 
willing to returp home with what they had gotten \ 
fuch as were not pleafed with either of thefe two 
courfes, plight go join with the Cimmerians in Lydia , 
or fcek their fortunes in other provinces among their 
own companions. Whereas all the families of the 
north are faid to have been with Nebuchadnezzar, 
it may be underftood, that a great part of the Scy¬ 
thians, upon hope of gain, or defire to keep what 
they had already gained, were content to become 
fiibjeft unto Nabulajfar ; mens love of their wealth 
being mod effcftual, in taming the more unquiet 
love of inordinate liberty. This is certain, that 
1 Nebuchadnezzar, as ever after, fo in his firft be¬ 
ginning of war, did beat the Egyptians, who in 
ages foregoing had been accudomed to deal with 
the Babylonians after another fafhion :‘and this new 
fuccefs pf that king may be imputed, in regard of 
human means, to fuch addition as ;lus pf np-v 
forces. 
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Of the Scythian army returning out of Media, 
divers audiors report a ftory, whicli confirms me 
in the opinion, that this company went forth to 
aflift their kindred and friends, in acquiring a new 
feat, and eftablilhing their plantation. For thefe 
had left their wives behind them ; a good argument 
to prove that they meant to come again. The 
Scythian women, to comfort themfelves in their hus¬ 
bands abfencc, became bedfellows to their (laves. 
Thefe got a lufty brood of youths, that were loth 
to be troubled with fathers-in-law, and therefore 
prepared to fight with them at their return. It 
they were only the children of flaves which com¬ 
pounded an army (as Herodotus would have it, 
who tells us, that the Scythians were wont to pull 
out all their bond-mens eyes) it mud needs be that 
they were very boys, or clfc that the women did very 
little while continue chall. Wherefore I rather be¬ 
lieve the tale as it is told by the Ruffes themfelves, 
who agreeing in the reft with the confent of hifto- 
ries, make that report of their anceftors returning 
homewards, which I will fet down, as I find it, in 
* Doctor l : letches ’s exatt difcourfe of the Ruffe Com¬ 
mon-wealth. They underflood by the way that their 
cbolopey, or bond-flaves whom they left at home , had 
in their abfence poffeffed their towns , lands, houfes , 
wives, and all. sit which news being fomewbat a- 
mazed, and yet difdaining the v ill any of their fervants, 
they made the more fpeed home : and fo not far from 
Novograd met them in warlike manner marching a- 
gainft them. Whereupon advifing what was bejl to 
be done, they agreed alfo to fet upon them with no other 
fhew of weapon but with their horfe-whips (which, 
as their manner is, every man rideth withal ) to put 
them in remembrance of their fervile condition , there¬ 
by to terrify them, and abate their courage. And 
fo marching on, and biffing all together with their 
whips in their b inds, they gave the o ffet \ which 
feerned fo terrible in the ears of their villains, and 
flrnck fuch a fenfe into them of the fmart of the 
whip, which they had felt before, that they fled all 
together like fbeep before the drivers. In memory of 
this viflory, the Novogradians ever flnee flumped 
their coin (which they call Novogrodskoy , current 
through all Ruffia) with the figure of a horfeman 
jhakmg a whip aloft in his hand. It may feem, that 
all the women in that country, have fared the 
worfe ever fince, in regard of this univerfal fault: 
for fuch a pudkey or whip, as terrified thole flaves, 
curioufly wrought by her l'clf, is the firft prefent 
that the Mufcovian wife, even in time of wooing, 
fends to him that lhall be her husband, in token of 
fubje&ion •, being well afliir\l to feel it often on 
her own loins. But this was a document unto the 
Scythians, or rather Sarmatians (for Novograd ftands 
in the country that was call’d Sarmatia ) to beware 
of abfenting themfelves any more fo long from 
their wivesj which after this, I find not that they did. 

Thus much I thought good to fet down of the 
Scythian Expedition •, not only becaufe it is the mod 
memorable adt perform’d abroad by that nation, 
famous in hiftories, and terrible to many countries} 
but for that it appears to have been a great caufe 
of the Egyptians prevailing hitherto in Syria, and 
about Judea, which continues yet a while the cen¬ 
tre of our difcourfe. 

Sect. V. 

Of Princes living in divers Countries in thefe Ages. 

H Aving thus far digrefled from the matters of 
Juda, to avoid all further occafion of doing 
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the like, I will here infert a note of fuch kings and 
men of mark, as were between the death of Ma¬ 
nages, and the ruin ol Jerufalem. Of the Egyp¬ 
tians, Babylonians, Medes, and Indians, I have fpo- 
ken a, much as I thought needful. In Rome, Tul- 
lus Hofhlius held the kingdom, until the one and 
twentieth year of Jojias *, at which time Am us Mar¬ 
cias luccccding, reigned four and twenty years. 
After him L. larquinius Prifcus, a new comeftran- 
ger, but very rich, prevail’d fo far by . his graci- 
oufnefs among the people, that he got the king¬ 
dom to himlclf, dilappointing the Ions of Ancus, 
over whom he was tutor. He began in the fourth 
year of Zedeiia, and reigned eight and diirty years. 
In this time it was, namely in the fecond year of 
the thirtieth olympiad, that the Lacedemonians, be¬ 
thinking them how tt> be aveng’d of the Arcadians, 
who gave fuccour to the Mcffenians againft them in 
the loriner war, enter’d the territory, took the city 
of Pbigalia cr Phia/ia , from whence their garrifons 
were loon after beaten out. Cypfelus expelling the 
race of the Bacidbe made himfelf lord of Corinth 
about thefe times, and govern’d it in peace thirty 
years } leaving tor fuccefior his fon Ptriander, one 
of the feven fages, but a cruel tyrant: who, among 
other vile adts, flew his own wife, and afterwards, 
as in her honour, ftripped all the Corinthian wo¬ 
men ftark naked, burning their apparel, as an ac¬ 
ceptable offering to her gltoft. Hereby we may 
perceive that the wifdom of the Greeks , was not ex¬ 
cellent in thofe days; when fuch a one as tliis 
could be admired as excelling all the country. 

In thefe times alfo were Zaieucus, and Draco, 
famous law-givers, the one among the Loo ions in 
Italy, the other in the city of Athens. The laws 
of Draco were fo rigorous, that he was faid to have 
written them with blood: lor he rewarded every 
fmall offence with death. Wherefore his conflitu- 
tions were foon abrogated, and power given to 
Solon by the Athenians to make new in their (lead. 
But the laws of Zaieucus were very mild. He for¬ 
bad any gentlewoman to walk abroad with more 
than one bond-woman attending on her, unlefs it 
were when ffe was drunk •, or to go forth of the 
town by night, unlefs it were to fome fweet-hcan’s 
bed ; or to drefs herfell up in immodeft bravery, 
unlefs it were to inveigle a lover. By wliich plca- 
lant ordinances, he attested his delire: for none 
would feem, in breaking the ftatutes, to be in fuch 
cafe as challenged the dilj>enlition. It is noted in 
this man as a Angular example of juftice, that when 
his own fon had committed adultery, and was there¬ 
fore to loll* both his eyes, he did not caufe him to 
bfe pardoned, but gave one eye of his own to fave 
the young man (who alfo loft one) from utter blind- 
nefs. 

I Hull not henceforth need fo far to wander, as 
hitherto I often have done, in purfuing of actions 
collateral to the hiftory, for inferring them in their 
order of time. The Chaldeans will foon fall un¬ 
der the Per fans', the Perflans, ere long, encoun¬ 
ter with the Creeks ; the Greeks with the Romans ; 
the Romans with many nations. Concerning all 
thefe, as they fliall fuccelTively prefent themfelves. 
In their flourifhing eftate, it will be enough to 
recapitulate the moll memorable accidents, that bc- 
fel them in their minority. But in the long fpacc 
of more than thirteen hundred years, which puf¬ 
fed between the calling, of Abraham, and the dc- 
ftruttion of Jerufalem, we find little matter, wherein 
the hiftory of Ijrael had any dealing with other na¬ 
tions, than the very neareft borderers. Yet read we 
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of many kingdoms* that in thefe many ages were 
eretted and thrown down ; as likeWife, many me¬ 
morable adls were perform’d in Greece and elfe- 
where, though not following one another at any 
near diftance i all which mull have been quite omit¬ 
ted, or elfe referved unto a very unfeafonable re- 
hearfal, had they not been difpofed in this method, 
whereof he that will not allow the conveniency* 
may pardon the necefiity. 

« . 1 , ‘'! * 

. «*:• Sect. VI. 

The oppreffion of Judea, and dcftruclion of Jerufalem 
by the Chaldeans. 

XT OW to return to the Jew if ftory, from whence 
J_\| we have fo far digrefled. In the third year 
of Jehoiakim, Nabucbodonofor the fecond, his Fa- 
thee yet living, enter’d Judea with a great Army, 
who befieging and forcing Jerufalem., made Jehoia¬ 
kim his vaflal in defpight of Necho that had efta- 
blifhed him king, and took with him tor pledges 
Daniel , being as yet a child, with Ananias, Mifael, 
and sizartas. Alfo he took a part of the church- 
treafures ; but flay’d not to fearch them throughly; 
for Necbo hailed to the fuccour ot Jehoiakim , hop¬ 
ing to find Nabucbodonofor in Judea: wherein this 
great Babylonian had no difpofition to hazard him- 
felf and his army, it being a country of an evil 
affedtion towards him, as alio far off from any fuc¬ 
cour or fure place of retreat. If he had, as may be 
fuppofed, any great ftrength of Scythian Horfemcn 
in his army ; it was the more wifely done of him, 
to fall back, out of that rough, mountainous, and 
over-hot country, into places that were more even 
and temperate. But bcfidcs all thcle reafons, the 
death of his father happening at the fame time, gave 
him juft occafion to return home} and take pof- 
leflion of his own kingdom, before he proceeded 
farther in the fecond care, of adding more unto it. 
This he did at reafonable good leifure: for the 
Egyptian was not ready to follow him fo far and to 
bid him battle, until the new year came in; which 
was the fourth of Jehoiakim , the firft of Nabucbo¬ 
donofor, and the laft of Necbo. In this year the 
Babylonian lying upon the bank of Euphrates (his 
own territory bounding it on the north-fide) attend¬ 
ed the arrival of Necbo. There, after a refolved 
ed contention for victory, Necbo was flain, and his 
army remaining forced to five it felf, which fall 
ill it did, by a violent retreat. This victory Na¬ 
bucbodonofor lo well purfued, as he recovered all 
Syria, and whatfoever the Egyptians held out of 
their proper territory towards the north. The E- 
gyptians being in this conflict beaten, and altoge¬ 
ther for the prelent dilcouraged, Jehoiakim held 
himfelf quiet, as being friend in heart' unto the 
Egyptian ; yet having made his peace with the Chal¬ 
dean the year before, who contented with fuch pro¬ 
fit as he could then readily make, had lorborn to 
lay any tribute upon Juda. But this cool referved- 
nels of Jehoiakim was, on both fides, taken in ill 
part. The Egyptian king Pfammis , who lucceed- 
ed unto Necbo , began to think upon reftoring Je- 
boabaz, taken prifoner by his father, and fetting 
him up as a domcftic enemy, againft his ungrate¬ 
ful brother. Againft all fuch accidents the Judean 
had prepared the ulual remedy, pra&ifcd by his 
fore-lathers: for he had made his own fon *Jecho • 
nia king with him long before, in the fecond year 
ot his own reign, when the boy was but eight years 
old. As for this rumour of Jeboahaz' s return ; 
the prophet Jeremy foretold, that it Ihould prove 

* 2 Citron. 56.9. ijer. 22. n, & 12. 


idle, faying: b / Je / hall not return thither , bat he 
fball die in the place whither they have led him cap¬ 
tive, and fail fee this land no more. The Egyp¬ 
tians indeed, having Ipent all their mercenary forces, 
and receiv’d that heavy blow at Carchemif, had 
not remaining fuch proportion of lharp ftecl, as of 
fiir gold, which without other help, is of little ef- 
fe<fl. The valour of Necho was not in Pfammis. 
slpries , who reigned after Pfammis, did once ad¬ 
venture to llicw his face in Syria ; but after a big 
look, he was glad to retire, without adventuring 
the hazard of a battle. Wherefore -this decaying 
nation fought only with brave words, telling fuch 
frivolous tales, as men, that mean to do nothing, 
ufe, of their glorious adls forepafled, againft Jo- 
fas and Jeboahaz. In this cafe it was eafy fof 
Jehoiakim to give them fatisfa&ion, by letting 
them underiland, the fincerity of his affection to¬ 
wards them ; which appear’d in time following. 
But Nabucbodonofor went to work more - roundly. 
He fent a peremptory mcfiiige to Jehoiakim , willing 
him not to Hand upon any nice points, but acknow¬ 
ledge himlclf a lubjeft, and pay him tribute: add¬ 
ing hereunto fuch learful threats, as made the poor 
Judean lay afide all thought of c Pharaoh , and yield 
to do, as the more mighty would have him. So 
he continued in the obedience of Nabucbodonofor 
three years. At this time Jeremy the prophet cried 
out againft the Jcvls, putting them in mind that he 
had now three and twenty years exhorted them to' 
repentance, but becaule they had Hop’d their ears 
againft him, and the reft of the prophets, he now 
pronounced their captivity at hand, and that they 
Ihould endure the yoke of bondage fall yo years. 
The fame calamity he threaten’d to all the neighbour-' 
ing nations, to the Egyptians, Moabites , Ammonites , 
Idumeans, and the reft ; foretelling that they Ihould 
all drink out of the Babylonian pitcher, the wine 
ol his fary, whom they had forfaken, and after 
the feventy years expir’d, that the 0 Babylonians 
themfelves Ihould tafte of the fame cup, and be ut¬ 
terly fubverted by the Medes and Judeans permit¬ 
ted to return again into their own fields and ci¬ 
ties. The firft imprifonment of the prophet Jere¬ 
my feems to have been in the fourth year of this 
Jehoiakim , at which time Barm h the feribe wrote 
all his prophecies out of his moudi, whom he fenc 
to read them unto the people, and afterward to the 
princes, who offer’d them to the king ; but fearing 
the king’s fury they had firft fet Jeremy at liberty, 
and advifed him and Baruch to hide themfelves. 

Jehoiakim after he heard a part of it and perceiv* 
ed the ill news therein delivered, made no more 
ado but did cut the book in pieces and call it into 
the fire. All which Jeremy cauled to be new writ¬ 
ten, with this addition; that the dead body of Je¬ 
hoiakim, Ihould be call out, expofed in the day to 
the heat, and in the night to the froft, and that 
there Ihould be none of his feed to fit on the throne 
of David. 

Time thus running on, while Jehoiakim relied 
fecure of all danger, as tributary to the Babylonian , 
yet well thought of by the Egyptian ; the mighty 
city of Tyre oppofed it felf againft die Chaldean 
forces; and upon juft confidence ot her own ftrength, 
defpifed all preparation that could be made againft 
her. Now lorafinuch as the term of feventy years, 
was preferibed unto the defolation, as well of Tyre , 
as ot Jerufalem, and other towns and countries ; 
it is apparent, that they which refer the expug- 
nation of this city unto the nineteenth year of Na¬ 
bucbodonofor, have fure Authority for their warrant. 

* Jofeph. Ant. lib. 10. cap. 7. d Jer. 25. 
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Whereupon- likewife jt follows of neceffity, that 
the fiege thereof began in the feventh of his reign; 
as having lafted thirteen years. 

Here! will take leave to intrude a brief note, 
concerning the feveral beginnings that are reckoned 
of this great prince’s rule, whereupon hath rilen 
much deputation. The third year of Jeboiakim 
was the laft of NabulaJJ'ar , who being delivered 
from other cares, took notice of fuch as had revolt¬ 
ed from him unto Pharaoh Necho , and fent this no¬ 
ble prince, his fon,, with an army into Syria, to 
reclaim them. In this expedition was a Daniel 
carried away, who therefore makes mention of the 
fame year. The year next following, being the 
fourth of Jeboiakim , was the firft of Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar * y which b Jeremy affirmeth in exprefs words, 
and from this we reckon all his time and actions 
<hat follow. In his three and twentieth year he 
conquer’d Egypt , and then began to reign as a great 
monarch, finding none that durft offend him. The 
fecond from this year it was, wherein he faw that 
tifion, of the image confiding of fundry metals ; 
which did prefigurate the fucceflion of great king¬ 
doms, that fhould rule the earth, before the coming 
of Chrid. I will not Hand to difpute about this, 
which is the bed conclufion, that I find, of long 
difputations •, but return unto the fiege of Tyre, 
which began in the feventh of his reign. 

The city of Tyre covered all the ground of an 
idand, that was divided from the main by a deep 
and broad channel of the fca. The Chaldeans had 
no fleet, and were no feamen; the Tyrians-, in mul¬ 
titude of goodly fhips, and skill to ufe them, ex¬ 
celled all other nations ; and every wind, from one 
part or other, brought needful provifions into the 
city. Wherefore neither force nor famine could 
greatly hurt the place •, whereof neverthelefs the 
judgments of God (denounced againd it by Nfaiah, 
Jeremy, Ezekiel) had threaten’d the deftru&ion •, 
and the obdinate refolution of Nabuchodonofor had 
hilly determined to perform it. This high-minded 
king, impatient of refidance, undertook a vad 
piece of work; even to fill up the fca, that parted 
the ifland from the continent. The city of old Ty- 
rus , that dood oppofite to the new, upon the firm 
land, and the mountain of Libanus near adjoining, 
that was loaden with cedars and abundance of other 
trees, might fiirnidi him with materials. Thirteen 

! rears were fpent in this laborious and almod hope- 
efs bufinels. Which needeth not feem drange ; 
for Alexander, working upon that foundation which 
was remaining of Nabucbodonofor’s pier, and being 
withal affided by a drong fleet, was yet feven 
months ere he could make way into the city. 
Wherefore, if the raging of the fea was able to 
carry away that wherewith Alexander labour’d to 
cover a fhelvc ; with much more violence could it 
overturn, and as it were confume the work of Na¬ 
buchodonofor, who laid his foundations in the bottom 
of the deep ; driving, as it were, to fill the empty 
belly of this cormorant; whereas the Macedonian 
did only dop the throat of it. Every man knows, 
God could have further’d the accomplifhment of 
his own threats againd this place (tho’ it had not 
pleated him to ufe either miracle, or fuch of his 
more immediate weapons, as are earthquakes and 
the like) by making at lead the feas calm, and ad¬ 
ding the favourable concurrence of all fecond helps. 
But fo it pleafeth him oftentimes, in chadifing the 
pride of man, to ufe the hand of man; even the 
hand of man driving, as may feem, againd all re¬ 
fidance of nature and fortune. So in this excefiive 
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labour of the Chaldeans , d every head was made btldi 
ayiel every Jbouider was made bare* Yet Naboth** 
dona for would not give over till-he was mailer of tho 
town. * 

When he was enter’d- upon this defperate fcrviee v 
whether it were fo, that fome Ioffes received; force 
mutiny in his army, or (which is mod likely, aid 
fo ' Jofephus reports it) fome glorious rumoure oS 
the Egyptians, gave courage to his evil-whim j 
Jeboiakim renounced his fubje<ftion,’ and began to 
hope for the contrary of that which quickly tell our. 
For Nabuchodonofor give him no leisure to do much 
hurt; but with part of his army marched directly 
into Judea, where the amazed king made fo little 
refidance (the Egyptians having left him, as it were 
in a dream) that he enter’d Jerufalm, and laid hands 
on Jeboi.ik.rn ; whom he fird bound, and determin’d 
to fend to Babylon, but changing counfei, he caus’d 
him to be (lain in the place, and gave him the fo. 
pulchre of an afs, to be devoured by beads and ra¬ 
venous birds, according to the former prophecies: 
leaving in his place Jeboiakim or Jtchonm his fan; 
whom after three months and ten- days Nakusbodo- 
nofor removed, and font prifoner to Babyltr, with 
Ezekiel , Mardcchteus , and Jofedeeb, rhe high-pried. 
The mother of Jechomas, together with his forvints, 
eunuchs, and all the ablcd men, and bed artificers 
of the land, were alfo then carried away captives. 
This Jccbonias , following the counfei of Jeremy 
the prophet, made no rcfiltance, but fabmiaed hino- 
felf to the king’s will: wherein he both pkafed God, 
and did that which was beft for hhnfclf; tho* at the 
prefent k might feem otherwife, to fuch as confi- 
der’d the evil that befell him, richer than the greater 
evil that he thereby avoided. This only prtkukr 
adl of his is recorded v which was good. But it foems 
that he was partaker, at Wad of his father's faults, 
if not an inlligator : which was the eaufo, that his 
fubmitting himfelf to God’s pleafane did not pm- 
ferve his eftate: for fb we read in general words; 
tlm he did evil in the fight of the Lord, according to 
all that bis father had dune. In his dead Nab* 
chodonoftr eftablifhed Maiha.fi* his unde m the 
kingdom of Juia, anti call’d him Zedekias, which 
is as much as to fay, the juflice of God. For like 
as Necho king of Egypt , had formerly dilplacrd 
Jehoabaz , after his father Jo fas was (lain, and fee 
up Jeboiakim tho fon of another mother; fo Na¬ 
buchodonofor flew Jeboiakim , who depended on tire 
Egyptians, and carrying his fon Jechomas prifoner 
to Babel, gave the kingdom to this Zedokias, that 
was whole brother to that Jehoabaz, whom Noth* 
took with him into Egypt. From Zedekias he re¬ 
quired an oath for his faithful obedience, which 
Zedekias gave him, and called the living God to 
witnefs in the fame, that he would remain allured 
to the kings of Chaldea. 

In the firft year of Zedekias, Jeremy faw an( i 
expounded the vifion of the ripe and rotten grapes, 
the one fignifying thofe Judeans that were carried 
away captive, the other thofe that flay’d and were 
deftroyed. 

In the fourth year of Zedekias, Jeremy wrote in 
a book all the evil that fhould fall upon Btbylm , 
which book or fcroll he gave to Sberaia, when he 
went with the king Zedekias to Babylon , to vifit 
Nabuchodonofor ; willing him firft to read it to the 
captive Jews, and then to bind it to a ftone, and 
call: it into Euphrates , pronouncing thefe words : 
Thus Jball Babel be drowned , and /hall not rife from tho 
evil that I will bring upon her. This journey ot Zidf 
kias to Babel is probably thought to have been 
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in way of vifitation, carrying fome prefcnts. But 
I further think that he had fome fuit there to make 
which his lordly matter rtfufed to grant, and fent 
him away difeontented. For at his return all tiie 
bordering princes fent meffengers to him, inciting 
him (as it feems) to thofe unquiet courfes, from 
which 'Jeremy dehorted both him and them. The 
prophet, by God’s appointment, made bonds and 
yokes ; one of which he wore about his own neck, 
others he lent unto the five kings of Edom , Moab, 
Ammon, Tyre and Zidon , by thofe meffengers 
which came to vifit Zedekias: making them know, 
that if they and the kings of Juda abode in the o- 
bedience of Babylon , they fhould then poffefs and 
enjoy their own countries ; if not, they lhould 
affuredly perifh by the fword, by fire, and by pe¬ 
tti lence. 

He alfo foretold them, that thofe veflels, which 
as yet remained in Jerufalem , fhould alfo travel 
after the reft, and at length they lhould be reftored 
again. 

The fame year Ananias the falfe prophet took 
off the wooden chain which Jeremy wore in fign 
of the captivity of the Jews , and brake it: vaunt¬ 
ing, that in like manner, after two years, God 
would break the ftrength of Babel, and the yoke 
which he laid on all nations j reftorc Jccbonias, and 
all the Jews, with the veflels and riches of the tem¬ 
ple, and give an end to all thefe troubles. But 
Jeremy , inftcad of his wooden yoke, wore a collar 
of iron: and in fign that Ananias had given a de¬ 
ceitful and falfe hope to the people, he foretold the 
death of this cold prophet, which feized upon him 
in the fecond month. After this, when Zedekias 
had wavered long enough between faith and paf- 
fton, in the eighth year of his reign he praftifed 
more ferioufly againft Nabuchodonojor , with his 
neighbours the Edomites, Ammonites, Moabites, Ty¬ 
rians, and others that were promifed great aids of 
the Egyptians: in confidence of whofe refiftance, 
he determined to fhake off the Babylonian yoke. 
Hereof when Nabucbodonofor had knowledge, he 
march’d with his army in die dead of winter, to¬ 
ward Jerufalem, and befieged it. Jeremy perfuad- 
ed Zedekias to render the city and himfelf: but be¬ 
ing confident of the help from Egypt, and being 
perfuaded by his councilors, and falfe prophets, 
that it was impoffible that the kingdom of Juda 
fhould be extirpate, until the coming of Silo (ac¬ 
cording to the prophecy of b Jacob) he defpifed the 
words of c Jeremy and imprifoned him. For Jere¬ 
my had told the king, that the city fhould be taken 
and burnt *, that the king fhould not efcape, but be 
taken prifoner, and brought to the prefence of Na¬ 
bucbodonofor \ that he fhould not perifh by the 
fword, but being carried to Babel, die his natural 
death. 

Jerufalem being, the following year, furrounded 
by Nabucbodonofor’s army •, the king of Egypt, Pha¬ 
raoh Hophra according to 0 Jeremy ( Herodotus call- 
eth him Apries) enter’d the border of Juda, with 
his army, to fuccour Zedekias, of whofe revolt he 
had been the principal author. But Jeremy gave the 
Jews faithful counfel, willing them not to have any 
truft in the fuccours of Egypt: for he allured them, 
that they lhould return again, and in no fort re¬ 
lieve them. And it fell out accordingly. For when 
the Chaldeans removed from Jerufalem to encounter 
the Egyptians, thefe vanting patrons abandon’d their 
enterprife, and taking Gaza in their way homeward, 
return’d into Egypt, as if they had already done 


enough •, leaving the poor people of Jerufalem to 
their deftin’d naileries. • 

In the mean while the Jews, who, in their firft 
extremity, had m.mumifed their * Hebrew bondmen 
(as God s law required at the year of Jubilee) and 
made them free, thereby the better to encourage 
them to fight ; did now, upon the breaking up of 
the Chaldean army, repent them of their charity: 
and thinking all had been at an end, held them per¬ 
force to their former flavery. But the Chaldees be¬ 
ing return’d to the liege, the prophet 'Jeremy, when 
the ftatc of Jerufalem began now to grow to ex¬ 
tremity, counfelled aZedekias to render himfelf un¬ 
to them*, alluring him of his own life, and the 
fafety of the city, if he would fo do. But his ob- 
ftinate heart conducted him to that wretched end, 
which his negled of God, and his infidelity and 
perjury, had provided for him. 

Three and twenty months (as fome do reckon 
it) or according to Jofepbus eighteen j the h Babylo¬ 
nian army lay before Jerufalem, and held it exceed¬ 
ing ftraitly befieged. For 'they built forts againfl 
it round about, or (as P. Martyr hath it) extruxerunt 
contra earn turrem hgneam per circuit urn ; they fur- 
rounded the city with wooden towers, fo as the be- 
fieged could neither fully out, nor receive into the 
city any fupply of men or victuals. k Jofepbus re¬ 
ports, that they over-top’d the walls, with high 
towers raifed upon mounts j from which they uid 
fo beat upon the wall with their engines, that the 
defendants were compelled to forfake their ftations. 
Now although it were fo that the befieged alfo 
raifed counter-buildings like unto thefe, yet the 
great king of Babel, who commanded all the re¬ 
gions thereabouts, and had the woods and rivers to 
obey him, found means to overthrow all the citi¬ 
zens endeavours ■, and to beat down as faft from 
without, as they raifed from widiin; the body and 
foundation of his own works being guarded, by 
the walls of Jerufalem interpofed •, and theirs with¬ 
in, laid open to their enemies difturbance. Befides, 
both famine and peftilence (which commonly ac¬ 
company men ftraitly befieged) grew on faft upon 
them, whereby, when the number, ftrength, and 
courage of the Jews failed, the Chaldeans made a 
breach, and forcing an entry, their princes did 
feat themfelves, as lords of the town, in the mid¬ 
dle gate. Zedekias beholding this uncomfortable 
fight, and finding no remedy of the danger pre- 
fent, loft bodi his courage and his hope at once ; 
and fhifted himfelf, together widi his wives, chil¬ 
dren, princes, and principal fervants, out of the ci¬ 
ty, by a way under ground ; leaving his amazed 
and guidclefs people, to the mercilcfs fwords of their 
enemies. Thus he, who, when Jeremy the pro¬ 
phet perfuaded him to render himfelf, defpifed both 
the counfel of God, and the force of Nabucbodono¬ 
for, ufed now that remedy, which li r olpius truly 
termeth, trifle turpe, & infelix, wolul, fhameful, and 
unfortunate. 

By this fecret fubterrane vault, Zedekias making 
his ftealth, recover’d (by the help of the dark night) 
the plains or defans of Jet echo: but by reafon of 
the train that followed him and his (every one 
leading with him thofe whom they held moft dear 
unto them) he was eafily traced and purfued. 
How great foever the company was that attended 
on him, yet, as Jofepbus reports it, they on whofe 
fidelity he moft repofed himfelf, no fooner beheld the 
Chaldeans approach, but they all abandon’d his de¬ 
fence, and fhifted themfelves into the defarts as they 
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could. For whom God had fbrfaken, no man fol* 
low’d, but the miniftersof his vengeance ^ by whom 
Zedecbias being made prifoner, with his children 
aftd princes, he was conveyed to Rebla or Reb- 
latb , a city (as fome think) of Neptbalim, where 
Nabucbodonofor then lay, as a place indifferent be¬ 
tween Jerufalem and Tyre, with both which at once 
he had to do. 

Now after Nabucbodonofor had laid before Zede¬ 
cbias the many graces and benefits confer r*d upon 
him, together with the notable falfhood and per¬ 
jury wherewith he had requited them ; he com¬ 
manded his children, princes and friends to be 
flain before his face. This being done, to the end 
that fo lamentable a fpaftacle fhould be the laft 
that ever he fhould behold in the world, he caufed 
his eyes to be tom out of his head, and fo carried 
him in a flavifh manner to Babel, where he con- 
fumed the reft of his wretched life in perpetual im- 
prifonment. Herein this moft marvelous prophecy 
of Ezecbiel was perform’d ; * Adducam turn in Baby - 
knew, y ipfam non videfit ; / will bring him into 
Babylon, and be jball not fee it. 

Thus in the eleventh and laft year of Zedekias , 
Which was the eighteenth of Nabucbodonofor , the 
Chaldeans enter’d the city by force, where fparing 
no fex nor age, they committed all to the fword 
that they therein found. 

In the year next following, ^Nabuzaradan , gene¬ 
ral of the army, burnt the king’s palace, and the 
reft of Jerufalem : and after this fire had lafted from 
the feventh to the tenth day, he alfo burnt the 
temple of God to the ground, when it had ftood 
four hundred thirty and one years. 

After this, upon a fecond fearch, Nabttzarada* 
(not yet fatiated with blood) commanded feventy 
and two others to be flaughtered, which had hidden 
themfelves from the firft fury, to wit, the chief 
and the fecond prieft, two commanders of Zedecbias 
his men of war, five of his houlhold-fervants, and 
others to that number •, carrying away to Babylon 
the ableft of the people throughout all Judea , and 
leaving the pooreft labouring fouls, with fome that 
followed the party of Nabucbodonofor , to till the 
ground : over whom he left govcmour, Godolia the 
nephew of that Sapban whom Jofias had formerly 
employed in the reformation of religion, who is, 
for his juftice and equity, by Jojephus highly com¬ 
mended. This man, a Jew by nation, left Zede- 
cbias , as it feemeth, in the beginning of the war: 
and by Jeremy's defire to live with him, it appear- 
eth that he had embraced the fame advice, which 
the prophet gave unto Zedecbias i which was, to 
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fubmit himfelf altogether to the Babylonian , who 
being ordained by God to exercife his juftice, was 
therefore refiftlefs. The prophet Jeremy being left 
to his own choice, either to live in Chaldea , orelfe- 
where, he made ele&ion of Godoliab , to whom he 
was recommended; who not only embraced Jere¬ 
my, but gave comfort to all the other Jews that 
were left under his charge, promifing them favour 
and liberty, fo long as they remain’d obedient fub- 
jedts to Nabucbodonofor , by whom he was eftablilh’d 
provincial govemour of his own nation. 

But ere that year was expir’d, a prince of the 
late king’s houfe (who, during the fiegc of Jeruf*. 
lew, had kept himfelf out of the ftorm, with Baalis 
king of the Ammonites') being followed by ten other 
chofen men, while Godoliab leaded them in Majpba 
or Mitfpa , the city of his refidence, traiteroufly 
flew him, together with divers Chaldeans and Jews 
that accompany*d him. This done, he made an 
efcape, and in his way encountering with eighty 
perfons, repairing towards Godoliab with prefents* 
ne flew the moft of them, and fpared the reft, be- 
caufe they promifed to difeover unto him fome 
treafures hidden in the fields during the war. He 
alfo took with him a daughter of Zedecbias , com* 
mitted to the care of Godoliab by Nabucbodonofor. 
This pra&ice and intent of lfmael had been for¬ 
merly difeovered unto Godoliab by Jobanan , one 
of the leaders of the few remaining Jews i but Go- 
doliah was incredulous. 

Judea being now left without a governour (for 
lfmael durft not take it upon him, but retired hun- 
felf, or rather fled as laft as he could to the Am* 
monites) the refidue of the Jews, fearing the revenge 
of the Chaldeans , refolved to fly away into Egypt, 
and befought Jeremy to ask counfel of God for 
them: who readily made them anfwer. That if they 
remained in Judea God would provide for them 
and fhew them mercy •, but if they fought to live 
themfelves in Egypt , that they fhould then undoubt¬ 
edly perilh. Notwithftanding this advice, the Jews 
held their determination j and defpifing the onde 
of God, and conftraining Jeremy and Baruch to 
accompany them, they travelled into Egypt , and 
inhabited by the permiflion of Pharaoh , near unto 
Topbnes, where when Jeremy often reprehended them 
for their idolatry, foretelling both the deftruenon of 
themfelves, and the Egyptians alfo, he was by theie 
his own hard-hearted and ungrateful countrymen 
ftoned to death and by the Egyptians , who great¬ 
ly reverenced him, buried near the fepukhre of 
their own kings. 
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the Fall of the Affyrian Empire. 


Sect. I. 


Of the connexion of facred and prophane hifiory. 


H E courfe of time •, which in pro- 
phane hiftories might rather be dif- 
cerned thro’ the greateft part of his 
way, hitherto pafled in fome out¬ 
worn foot-fteps, than in any beaten 
path, having once in Greete by the 
Olympiads, and in the eaftern coun¬ 
tries by the account from Nabonaffdr, left furer 
marks, and more appliable to aftions concurrent, 
tlian were the war of Tioy, or any other token of 
former date •, begins at length in the ruin of Jcru- 
Jykm to difeover the connection of antiquity fore- 
fp^nt, with the ftory of fucceeding ages. Manifeft 
“ foat the original and progrefs of things could 
nl be fought in thofe that were ignorant of the firft 
creation: as likewife that the affairs of kingdoms 



and empire afterwards grown up are not to be found 
among thofe, that have now no ftate nor policy re¬ 
maining of their own. Having therefore purfued 
the ftory of the world unto that age, from whence 
the memory of fucceeding accidents is with little in¬ 
terruption of fabulous dilcourfe derived unto us, I 
hold it now convenient briefly to fhew, by what 
means and circumftances the hiftory of the Hebrews, 
which of all other is the mod ancient, may be con¬ 
joined with the following times, wherein that image 
of fundry metals, difeovered by God unto Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, did reign over the earth, when Ifrael 
was either none, or an unregarded nation. - 

Herein I do not hold it needful ? to infill upon 
thofe authorities, which give, as it were by hear- 
fay, a certain year of fome old JJfyrian king unto 
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fomc a&ion or event, whereof the time is found ex- 
prefTed in feripture : for together with the end of 
A'turn's line in Sardanapalus, if not before, all fuch 
computations were blotted out; the fucceflion of 
Belochus and his iffue that occupied the kingdom 
afterwards, depending upon the uncertain relations 
of fuch, as were neither conftant in afligning the 
years of his beginning, nor of credit enough for o- 
thers to rely upon. Let it therefore fuffice, that 
the confent and harmony, which fome have found 
in the years'of thofe overworn monarchs, doth pre- 
ferve their names, which-qtherwife might have been 
forgotten. Now concerning the later kings of that 
nation, howfoever it be true that we find the names 
of all or mod of them in feriptures, which are re¬ 
corded by prophane hiftorians, yet hereby could we 
only learn in what age each of them lived, but not 
in what year his reign began or ended, were it not 
that the reign of Nebuchadnezzar is more precifely 
applied to the times of Jehoiakim and Zedckiah. 
Hence have we the firft light whereby to difeover 
the means of conned ing the facred and prophane 
hiftories. For under Nebuchadnezzar was the be¬ 
ginning of the captivity of Juda , which ended 
when 70 years were expired ; and thefe 70 years 
took end at the firft of Cyrus , whofe time being 
well known, affords us means of looking back in¬ 
to the ages paft, and forwards into the race of men 
fuccceding. The firft year of Cyrus's reign in Per- 
fia , by general confent, is joined with the firft year 
of the 55th Olympiad, where, that he reigned 23 
years before his monarchy, and 7 years afterwards, 
it is apparent, and almoft out of controverfy. Gi¬ 
ving therefore 408 years unto the diftance between 
the fall of ‘Troy, and the inftauration of the Olympi¬ 
ads by lpbitus *, we may eafily arrive unto thofe an¬ 
tiquities of Greece , which were not merely fabulous. 
As for princes ruling the whilft in fundry parts of 
the world, St. Augufiine and others may be trufted 
in fetting down their times, which diey had by tra¬ 
dition from authors of well-approv’d faith and in- 
duftry. 

- From Cyrus forwards, how the times are reckon¬ 
ed unto Alexander , and from him to the battel of 
Allium, it were (peradventure) in this place imper¬ 
tinent to fet down. But feeing that the beginning 
and end of the Babylonian captivity are marks 
whereby we are chiefly directed, in paffing from 
the firft unto die lateft years of the world, thro* any 
ftory, with leaft interruption, it is very expedient 
that we take fome pains to inform our felvcs truly 
of the 70 years, during which it continued, even 
fom N ebuchadnezzar unto Cyrus. 

Sect. II. 

A brief rehearfal of two opinions, touching the be¬ 
ginning of the captivity: with an anfwer to the 
cavils of Porphyry, inveighing againfl St. Mat¬ 
thew, and Daniel, upon whom the later of thefe 
opinions is founded. 

M ANY commentators, and other hiftorians 
and chronologers find, that the captivity 
then began when Jechonias was carried prifoner 
into Babylon , 11 years before the final deftruttion 
of Jerufalem under Zedekias. This they prove out 
of divers places in • Ezekiel, efpecially out of the 
14th chapter, where he makes a plain diftin&ion 
between the beginning of the captivity, ^nd utter 
definition of Jerufalem by Nabuzaradan , in thefe 
words : In the five and twentieth year of our being 
in captivity in the beginning of the year, in the tenth 
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day of the month, in the fourteenth year after that 
the city was fmtten. In which words he beginneth 
the captivity in plain terms, 11 years before the 
city was deft toy’d. . Beroaldus is of opinion that it 
began in die firft of Nabuchodonofor , and the 4th 
of Joakim , which he endeavours to prove out of 
the 2d of Chronicles, but more efpecially out of St. 
Matthew and Daniel, whofe words afford matter 
of long deputation, but ferve not to make good fo 
much as Beroaldus would enforce. That place of 
St. Matthew , and the whole book of Daniel, have 
miniftred occafion of fcoffing and railing at the 
Chriftian religion to that wretched man Porphyry, 
who, not underftanding how the fons of V-'m^Jofias 
were called by divers names, as Epiphanius hath 
fhew’d at large, thought that the apoftle had fpoken 
he knew not what in reckoning the fons, or, ac¬ 
cording to fome tranflations, the fons and’ nephews 
of that good king, begotten about the time of the 
capdvity. Upon Darnel alfo the fame Porphyry 
doth fpend the 12 th of his malicious books written 
againfl the Chriftians, affirming that thefe prophe¬ 
cies and vifions remembred by Daniel, were writ¬ 
ten long after his death, and at, or near the time of 
Anttochus Epiphanes. This fond fuppofition of his, 
Eufebius, Apollonius, and others, have fufficiently 
anfwcr’d. For the 70 interpreters, who converted 
the Old Teflament about 100 years before Epipha¬ 
nes, did alfo turn this book of Daniel out of He¬ 
brew into Greek, as a part of feripture received. 
And were there no other argument to confound 
Porphyry, than that of b Alexander Macedon, it were 
fufficient, who lived divers years before Antiocbus 
Epiphanes. For Jaddus the high prieft fhew’d that 
great conqueror, when he came towards ‘Jerufa¬ 
lem to have deftroy’d it, tHSs book of Daniel, 
wherein he beheld his own glory foretold, as the 
fame was plainly expounded unto him ; which not 
only flay’d his hand from the harm of that city and 
people, but his affurance and refolution was fo 
confirm’d and ftrengthned thereby, as defpifwg 
all future peril and refiftance, he conquered Da¬ 
rius, and die eaftern empire in a fhorter time than 
Nabuchodonofor had done one city, to wit, Tire in 
Pbenicia. 

It is true indeed, that the Jews themfelves give 
lefs authority to Daniel, than to Mofes, and the 
prophets, accounting his book among thofe which 
they call Cetapbim, or Hagiographa, or holy wri¬ 
tings, which they fay Efdras and the feniors of the 
fynagogue compiled after their return from Baby¬ 
lon. But firft, that the book of Daniel (I mean 
lb much as is found in the Hebrew') is canonical: 
Secondly, that it was written by Daniel himfelf, 
and not by Efdras and the feniors; we may affure 
ourfelves by teftimony of councils, and fathers. 
For in the council of Laodicea held about the year 
of our Lord 368, after the death of Jovinian the 
emperor, and after the Nscene council 43 years, 
this book of Daniel was received, verified and con¬ 
firmed among the other canonical feripture?, as in 
the epitome of the fame council it may tie feen, 
and lb doth Meliton the moft ancient bifhop of 
Sardis number it, witnefs Eufebius in his ecclefia- 
ftical hiftory, the 4th book, and 25th chapter, fo 
doth the fame author in the catalogue of canonical 
books upon Origen, fo doth Hilarius in his preface 
upon the Pfalms , and Epiphanius in his book of 
/Heights and Meafures, (fie. To thefe I may add 
St. Jerome, Gregory Nazianzene , and others. For 
die Hagiograpbue books, or holy writings, the Jews 
and Rabbins reckon to be thefe, Daniel, Pfalms, 
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Proverbs * Job, Cantu ks, Rutb y Lament at ions , 
Ecclefiafles , Ik filer, Efta, Nehomab, aad the C£re- 
wVVtfj. And that it was Daniel, and not Efdras, 
that wrote thu book, God’s commandment unto 
him by his angel, to feal up the fame to the time 
appointed, is an unanfwerable teftimony. Yea, that 
which exceedeth all ftreogth of other proof, our Sa¬ 
viour Chrift who citeth no apocryphal fcripture, ira 
Mattb . xxiv. 15. and Mark xiii. T4- alledgcthjDa- 
niel the prophet, to wit, the laft verfe of his 19th 
chapter. Further, in John v. Chrift diftributeth, 
the rifen from the dead, as in Darnel xii. 2. St. 
Paul defcribctll Antichrifi out of Daniel , and die 
Revelation is wholly an interpretation of Daniel's 
vifions. 

Sect. HI. 

float the 70 years of captivity are to be numbrei 
from the ieftruHton of Jerufalem •, not from the 
migration of Jechonia. 

H Aving thus far digrerted, in maintaining that 
authority, which muft often be cited in the 
a at argument, it is now convenient, that we 
return unto the differences of opinion, concerning 
tbe beginning of thefe 70 years. Neither will l 
ftand to trouble my felf and other* with laying open 
the grounds or weaknefs of that which EuJebius and 
fome few namelefs authors, have iorrerimes held in 
this point, which is lately revived by Bcroaldus ; 
but will forthwith enter into confideration of that 
opinion, which many both ancient and late writers 
havefoeameftly maintained, that it wants not much 
of being common. 

Four kings of Juda were carried away captives 
to Babylon : firft Manages ; then Jeboiakim , and 
•with him among others. Darnel the prophet : third¬ 
ly Jeobonias, and with him Ezekiel: laftly, Zedo- 
kias, aft which time die city and temple were de¬ 
stroy'd. To the firft of thefe captivities the begin¬ 
ning of the 70 years is referr’d by none that I have 
read; to the fecond by few and with weak proof ; 
to the third by very many and with much confi¬ 
dence. For befides thofe places of Ezekiel already 
cited, there is a -ftrong argument gather’d out of 
Jeremy xxix. 10. which may feem to make the mat¬ 
ter plain •, for the prophet in comforting the people 
that were carried away with Jecbonias, ufed thefe 
words : fbus faith the Lord: after 70 years be ac- 
•compli/hed at Babel , I will vifit you , and perform 
my goodpromife towards you, and.caufe you to return 
to this place. 

But it Hands indeed with little reafon that we 
ihould feck the interpretation of a prophecy out of 
circumftances, when the prophecy is luch as doth 
-fufficiendy expound it felf. Jeremiah had already 
in the 4th year of Jeboiakim, denounced the judg¬ 
ment of God againft the land, for the fins and itn- 
penitency of that obftinate people, in thefe words : 
* Behold, l -will fend and take to me all tbe families 
jof tbe north, faith tbe Lord, and Nebuchadnezzar 
the king of Babel, my fervant, and will bring them 
againft this land, and againft the inhabitants there¬ 
of, and againft all theft nations round about, and I 
will diftroyJbem, and make them anaftonijhment, 
and an Joining, and a continual deflation. More¬ 
over, / will lake from them.the voice of mirth, and 
the voice of gladnefs, the voice of the bridegroom, and 
the voice of the bride, the ueife of the mill-ftones, and 
the digit.of the candle, .and this whole, land Jhall he 
dtfolatt, and an aftonijbment, and thefe. nations Jhall 
ferve the king of Babel 70 years. And when 70 


years ate expired, I will vifit the Lii.g (if Babel. 
Here we fee preicribcd unto tbe captivity tbe term 
of 70 years, which were to commence, neither 
when the prophecy was uttered ; nor when Jeboia¬ 
kim, who then reign’d, was taken by Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar \ nor yet in the time of Jechonia \ but with the 
utter dcfblatxon of the city, whereof Jeremiah did 
again give notice to thofe that were already in Ba¬ 
bylon, at fuch time as he fent them the comfort of 
deliverance before rthearfed. And fo did the peo¬ 
ple onderftand dais prophecy, in thofe times when 
they faw it accouiplifbied, beginning the 70 years 
at the time of the deiolatLon, as manifeftly appears 
in the end of the hiftory of Juda , where it is faid 
thus: b fhej burnt tbe boufe of God, and brake down 
tbe wall of Jerufalem, and burnt all the palaces 
thereof with fire, and all tbe precious veffels thereof, 
to deftroy all: and they that were left by the fword, 
carried he away to Babel, and they were fervants to 
him and to bis Jo/ts, until the kingdom of tbe Per- 
feans bad rule, to fulftl the ward of tbe Lord by tbe 
mouth of Jeremiah, until the land had her fill of her 
fab'oaths: for all the days that Jhe lay defolate, Jbe 
kept fabbath, to fulftl 70 years. But in the firft 
year of Cyrus king of Perfta (when the word of the 
Lord, fpoken by the mouth of Jeremiah, was fimfh- 
ed) tbe Lord ftirred up the fpirit of Cyrus. We 
feldom find one piece of fcripture fo nrecifely and 
plainly expounded by another, as in this prophecy^ 
to have af terwards been the fubjedi of altercation. 
For one can hardly devife, how either the defla¬ 
tion could have been exprefs’d more fcnfibjy than 
it was by the prophet, or the event of the prophe¬ 
cy have been more exadUy fet down, than it was in 
the place now laft of all cited. If it be requifice 
that we bring more proof in fp evident p cafe, the 
9th chapter of Daniel yields teftimony fufficient, 
unto this expofition .of Jeremiah's prophecy, that 
Jerufalem was to lie watte 70 years. For in the firft 
year Darius the Mede, which was the Jaft of the 70, 
Daniel obtained of God the deliverance diat had 
been promiled by prayer, which he made upon con¬ 
fideration of the time that was expired: as he tel- 
leth us in diefe words: b In the firft year of his reign, 
I Daniel underftaod by bocks the number of tbe yearj, 
whereof the Lord bath fpoken unto Jeremiah the 
prophet, that be would accomplijb 70 years »; the 
deflation of Jerufalem. So tliat howlocvsr the time 
of Daniel’s own captivity be reckon’d from the ta¬ 
king of Jeboiakim , and that the people carried away 
with Jechonia, did accquat, as well they might, 
the years of their awn captivity ; yet with the ge¬ 
neral deflation of the country, wherein were few 
or none of the Ifraelites left remaining to inliabit, 

. began in the 19th year of Nabucbodouofor the great 
.captivity, which by Gpd’s appointment continued 
unto the end of 70 years. This I will not further 
feek to prove, by the authority of Jofephus and o- 
. thers affirming the fame *, forafmuch as that which 
already hath been produced, is enough to fatisfy 
any man that hath not fully determined to hold the 
contrary. 

• ) . * ’ . 

Sect. IV. 

.Sundry opinions of the ,kings which rejgnej in Baby- 

: Jon during ,the ,70 years. , 

; . V .. V.A. 

W HAT kings< reign’d in Babylon , during 
tilde 70 years of' the captivity, and how 
: Jong each of them did, wear *he diadem,-it is a mat¬ 
ter of no great importance to know, for as much 
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as neither their ads were notable in the age where- the Chaldean empire, and rtilmber of the kings, 
m they lived, nor the length of their reigns a- will hardly be quality’d with any diftin&ion. But 
ny way helpful to the concordance of times, indeed I find no other neceffity of qualification to 
foregoing or fucceeding. The conquefts recounted be ufed herein than fuch as may grow out of mens 
by * Xenophon of Syria* Arabia (or rather fome defire to reconcile the feriptures unto prophane au- 
part of it) Hyrcania , Baflrni, and perhaps of fome thors. And this defire were not unjuft, if the 
other countries, may feem fruits of the victories confent of all hiftories were on the one fide, and the 
obtain’d by Nebuchadnezzar the great (or by fome letter of the holy text were fingle on the other fide* 
of his anceftors) in the former part of his life, be- But contrariwife, the authors which are cited in 
fore he betook himfelf to eafe, and to the fumptu- this cafe, are fo repugnant one to the other, and 
Ous building of his great Babel* for the houfe of the proofs of their different reports arc fo flender 
his kingdom, and for the honour of his majefty, and unfufficient, that the fucceflion of thefe prin- 
where it may feem that he and his heirs kept a great ces, had it not been thus delivered in feriptures. 
Hate, and did very little. The idle behaviour of but only fet down by fome author of equal credit 
the Affyrian foldiers, in fuch skirmifhes as after- with the reft, might very well have found and de¬ 
wards they had with the Medes* doth argue no lefs. ferved as good belief, as any of thofe things which 
For whereas under Nebuchadnezzar* they were fo they have delivered in this point. For fome there 
ftout and induftrious, that (to omit other proofs) are, who following “ JoJephus* derive that empire, 
they attempted, and finifh’d, that hardy piece of as by defeent from father to fon, thro’ five genera- 
work, of winning the ftrong city of Tyre* by join- tions •, beginning with Nabucbodonofor the great, 
ing it unto the continent, filling up the deep and and giving to him 43 years, to Evtlmerodacb 1S, 
broad channel of the fea, dividing it from the main to Niglifar the fon of Evtlmerodacb 40, to Labofar- 
with a mole, or peer of earth, and other matter, dach the fon of Niglifar 9 months, and laftly to 
the reparation whereof, when the fea had wafhed it Balthafar (whom Jofephus intimates to be ot the 
away, was the very greateft of Alexander's works •, race of Nabucbodonofor* without naming his father) 
In the times following, they became timorous, that 17 years. And this opinion (fave that he forbears 
they durft not approach nearer to the enemy than to reckon the years, and plainly calls Balthafar 
their bows would carry, but were ready to turn their the fon of Labofardach) Sr. Jerome doth follow, 
backs as loon as any, tho’inferiour in numbers, adven- alledging Berofus* and Jofephus as a feftator of 
turing within the diftance offered to charge them. Berojus* for his authors; tho’ Berofus, as he is cited 

Now as their aftions, from the end of b Nebu- by e Jofephus* reports the matter far otherwife. For 
ebaduezzar’s wars, till the ruin of their empire, he tells us that Evtlmerodacb the fon of Nabuchodo - 
were not worthy to be recorded *, fo was the dif- no for did reign but two years, being for his wick- 
tinftion of their times, and reign of their feveral ednefs and lull, (lain by his fitter’s hufband Ma¬ 
kings, unworthy of the great labour that hath in glifforoor* who occupied the kingdom after him 
vain been taken in that bufinefs. For when it is Tour years, and left tt to his own fon Labofardach, 
granted, that the captivity of Juda* ending with who being an ill-conditioned boy, was at the end of 
that empire, lolled 70 years, we may as reafonably 9 months (lain by fuch as were about him, and the 
forbear to fearch into the particular continuance of kingdom given to one Nabonidus, who held it by 
two or three flothful kings, as we are contented to the election of the confpirators, and left it unto 
be ignorant of the ages ot the patriarchs, and their Cyrus after 17 years. This relation ill agrees with 
children, living in the Egyptian fervitude ; retting that of Jofephus* and both of them as bad with the 
fatisfy’d in both with the general affined fum. feriptures, in number either of years, or of genera- 

Yet for as much as many have travelled in this tions ; yet the particularities which they handle, 
bufinefs, upon defire (as I take it) to approve the have procured unto them fome authority, lb that 
beginning and end of the 70 years, not only by the the names which they have inferted, are taken as 
reigr.s of other princes, ruling elfewhere, but by the it were upon trull. There is a third opinion, which 
times ot the Affyrians themfelves : I will not relufe makes the three laft kings brethren, and fons of 
to take a little pains in collecting their opinions, and Evilmerodach ; and this may well enough agree 
Ihewing what I think may bell be held for likely, with the feripture : tho’ I had rather believe 1 Xe- 
if the certain truth cannot be found. nopbon* who faith that the laft king of Babylon was 

The opinions are many, and greatly repugnant, immediate fucceflor to his father. But whereas the 
both in recounting the kings themfelves, and in author of the fcholaftical hiftory, who is founder of 
fetting down the years of their feveral reigns. The this opinion, placeth between him that took Jeru- 
• fir ft (as I take it) the fureft, is theirs, who meer- Jalem* and Evilmerodach, another Nabucbodonofor: 
ly follow the authority of the feriptures, with- plain enough it is that he hath, out of any hiftory la- 
out borrowing any help from others. Thefe cred or prophane, as little warrant to guide him, as 
name only three kings, Nebuchadnezzar* Evllme- we have reafon to follow him. EufeOtus, Sulpitius 
rodach, and Balthafar. Neither have they only the Sever us, and Theodor et, upon better ground, have 
filenee of Daniel, who names none other, to be their fuppofed, that Evilmerodach and Balthafar were 
warrant, but the prophecy of Jeremiah prccifely, brethren and fons of the great Nabucbodonofor? 
and in a manner purpofely teaching the very fame. This is built on the 5th chapter of Daniel, where- 
For God, by the mouth of that prophet, ihewing in Balthafar (for of Evilmerodach there is none that 
that he being abfolute lord of all would difpofe of ever doubted) is often called Nabucbodonofor's fon. 
all, according to his own will, and making it known And fo common grew this explication, that St. Je- 
that he had put fome countries here named, into the tome called it the vulgar opinion. But the place of 
hands of the king of Babel* faith thus: * And all Jeremiah before cited, proves that Balthafar was 
nations Jball ferve him , and bis fon* and his fons fon* not the fon indeed, but the grand-child of that great 
until the very time of his land come alfo ; then ma- conqueror, tho’ by the phrafe ycry common in ferip- 
ny nations and great kings fball ferve themfelves of tures, and familiar in thofe eaftera language he 
him. Thefe words exprefling the continuance of was called the fon. 
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Chap. I. *’ The H1 s f o R V 

Annius's Metajlbenes hits very rightly the 70 
years of captivity, giving to Nabucbodonofor 45 
years, to Evilmerodacb 30 years, and to the 3 fons 
t»f Evilmerodacb, nephews of Nabucbodonofor , 14 
years ; that is, to Reg-Ajfer the eldeft fon 3 years, 
to Lab-Affer Dutch the 2d fon 6 years, and to Bal- 
tbafar the 3d fon 5. 

To this account agreeing with the fcriptures, 
both in the whole fum of years, and in the 
number of generations, I have fometime fubferib- 
ed, as not daring to reject an appearance of truth, 
upon no greater reafon than becaufe the author was 
of Annius's edition. Yet could I not fatisfy my felf 
herein ; both for that none of the ancient, and few 
fuch of the modern writers as deferve to be regarded, 
have confcnted with this Metajlbenes \ and lor that 
making Balthafar to fucceed unto his brother in 
the kingdom, and not unto his father, he is whol¬ 
ly againit Xenophon, whofe hiftory of the elder Cy¬ 
rus in his Affyrian war I cannot flightly value in 
many refpeds, and efpeciully becaufe it is very a- 
greCable to the fcriptures, in the taking of Babylon, 
while the king was at his drunken feaft. 

Seeking therefore diligently into all circumftances 
that might give any light in this obfcurity, I found 
manifeft proof, that the time allotted unto * Bal- 
tbafar, by Annius's Metajlbenes , was far fhort of 
the truth, which is enough to render all fufpe&ed 
that he hath faid in diftributing what part of the 
70 years he pleafed among the reft. For in the 
3d year of Balthafar, Daniel faw a vifion, after 
which he was lick certain days, but when he rofe 
up, he did the king’s bufinels : from which bufi- 
nels, that he did afterwards withdraw himfdf, and 
lived retired, lo long that he was forgotten in the 
court, it appears plainly, both by the many words 
which the old queen ufed to let out his fufficiency, 
and by the king’s asking of him, when he came 
into his prefence, whether he were b Daniel. Now 
to think that a man of fuch account and place 
as c Daniel had held, could in two years have been 
worn out of remembrance, were in my judg¬ 
ment a very ftrange conceit, which rather than I 
would entertain, I can well be contented to think 
the whole ftory (thus related) a part of Annius 's 
impoftures. 

Out of thefe reports of Jofephus, Berofus, and 
others, many new opinions are framed, by conje¬ 
ctures of late writers. For the endurance of the cap¬ 
tivity being 70 years, and thefe years extending un¬ 
to the firft of Cyrus, in which courfe of time Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, his fon and grand-child, muft have 
reigned *, it hath feemed needful to fupply the years 
of thefe three defeents, by inferring fome whofe 
reigns might fill up the whole continuance of the 
captivity, with which the time allotted by Berofus 
and others, to Evilmerodacb and Balthafar, joined 
unto the years following the rjjth of Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar (wherein Jerufalem was laid defolate) are no¬ 
thing even. 

Therefore Mercator, and others following him, 
fafhion the years of Evilmerodacb in this fort. 
They lay, that the 18 years given to him by Jofe- 
pbus in the 10th of his antiquities, Ihould be read 
and numbred 28 years, and the 2 years that Bero¬ 
fus hath allowed to Evilmerodacb Ihould be written 
’23 : in the firft number the figure of [1] is mifta- 
ken for the figure of [2] and in the latter there 
fhould have been added the figure of [3] to that 
of [2:] this granted (to wit] that Evilmerodacb 
reigned 2 8 years, whereof 5 together with his fa¬ 
ther, and 23 after his death, and the fame number 
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bf 23 added to the 25 which Nabucbodonofor lived 
after the deftruCtion of Jerufalem, make 49, therf 
4 years of Niglifar according to Berofus, 9 months 
Of I.aba ffardacb his fon, and 1) years of Labonidus 
or Balthafar, make up the number of 70 years td 
the firft of Cyrus. But whether by error in figures 
or in words, the numbers be utterly miftakefi, in 
all copies extant •, upon how weak a foundation do 
they build j who having nothing to help them, lave 
only die bare names of two unknown kings, found 
in authors manifcftly corrupted, and fuch as if they 
had been entirely extant, were not worthy to have 
diat place of Jeremiah called into difpute, in regard 
of their audiority ? 

Sect. V. 

A more particular examination of one opinion touch¬ 
ing the number , per Jons * and reigns of the Baby¬ 
lonian kings. 

O THER fuppofitions, little different in fub- 
ftance from this of Mercator , I purpofely for¬ 
bear to rehearfe, as falling under the lame anfwer. 
That of Jofeph Scaliger I may not forget, as deser¬ 
ving to be confider’d apart from the reft. He gives 
to Nebuchadnezzar 44 years, to Evilmerodacb 2, 
to Belthafar 5, and to Nabonidus 17. So that from 
the 19th of Nebuchadnezzar, in which Jerufalem 
was deftroy’d, unto the time of Cyrus, he account¬ 
ed only 59 years3 beginning as (many do) the 
captivity 11 years looner, from the tranfportation 
of Jechonia. But hereof enough hath been laid al¬ 
ready. That which we are now to confider, is his 
diftribution of the time running between the 19th 
of Nebuchadnezzar, and the tall of the Chaldean 
empire: wherein if he have erred, then is all ftirdier 
inquifition frivolous. 

Concerning the length of Nebuchadnezzar's reign, 
I Ihall hereafter upon better occafion deliver my 
opinion. The time which he gives to Evilmero- 
dach is very Ihort, and more precifely agreeing 
with Berofus than with the fcriptures. For we 
find in Jeremiah, that this Evilmerodacb in the firft 
of his reign, fhewing all .favour to Jechonia, did 
among other tilings take order for him at his ta¬ 
ble ■, and that he did continually eat bread before 
him all die days of his life. His portion was a 
continual portion given him of the king of d Ba¬ 
bel, every day a certain, all the days of his life 
until he died. The very found of thefe words 
(which is more to be efteemed, than the authori¬ 
ty of Bertfus, were he perfectly extant) imports 
a far longer time than two years, wherein Jechonia, 
under this gentle prince, enjoy’d the comfort fent 
by God, whofe commandment he had obey’d in 
yielding himfelf to Nebuchadnezzar. Indeed how 
long Jechonia did live it cannot be proved ; but 
plain it is hereby that all his remaining days he 
eat bread before this king. Now that he lived 
not fo fhort a while after this as two years, it is 
more than likely, for he was but 55 years old 
when he was let. at liberty, having been 37 years 
in the prifon, whereinto he was call at the age 
of 18 years ; after which time it feems plain that 
he begat Salathiel, as well by the age of Zorobabel, 
who is faid to have been but a young man, and 
one of Darius's pages threefcore years after this, 
as by other circumftances of his imprifonment it 
felf. 

Of Belthafar, to whom Scaliger gives the next 
five years, naming him alfb Labor 0far doch, I fhould 
wonder why he calls him Nebuchadnezzar's daugh- 
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ter’s ,fon, were it not that herein .1 find him very 
careful to help out Bero/us t by fhifting in his Nt- 
» iglif/oroor, as husband to Nebuchadnezzar's daugh¬ 
ter, and protestor of his fen four of thefe years ; 
by which means there remains about one year to 
Bah ha far alone, agreeing nearly With the nine 
months afligned by Berofus to the fen of Niglifar. 
But 'Jeremy hath told us that it was to. Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. and to his fon, and to his fen’s fen (not 
to his aaughtePs fen) that the empire was promis’d: 
which difficulty, if Scaliger could hot help it, was 
well done of him, to pafs it oVer with filence. 

Nabonidus the laft of thefe, whom others (defi- 
rouS to reconcile Berofus to the feriptures) have 
judged to be all one with Balthafar y is by Scaliger 
thought to be Darius of the Medes. But herein 
Scaliger is no firm Beroftun: for Berofus makes him 
of the fame ftock or race, a Babylonian. I fpeak 
not this to difgrace the travel of that moft learned 
man (for it highly commends his diligence and 
judgment, that he was not fo wedded to any author, 
as affe&ed with the love of truth) but to mew that 
he hirtilelf having in feme points difliked thofe 
writelrs, whom in general he approveth, might with 
greater reafon have wholly reformed them by the 
rcfipturei, Whfcrein can be no error. Two things 
there are which chiefly did breed to confirm this 
Opinion ih Scaliger , that he whom Berofus calls Na¬ 
bonidus , was the fame whom Daniel had called Da¬ 
rius of the Medes: Fitft, the phrafe feripture, which 
fignifies unto us, that Darius took the kingdom, 
not faying that he won it by force of arms. Se¬ 
condly, a fragment of Megafihenes found in Eufe- 
hius , wherein this Nabonidus is called the Median. 
Touching the word of the original, or of the 
Greek tranflation, which exprefljng no force of arms 
doth only fignify, that Darius took or received 
the kingdom ; I fee no reafon why we fhould 
thereupon infer, that the next king enter’d by elec¬ 
tion ; feeing Daniel relateth not the means and cir- 
Cumftances of Baltbafar's death, but only the fwift 
accomplifhment of his own prophecy. Neither 
could itindeed have properly been faid (if Daniel had 
Car’d to ufc the moft exprefTrve terms) that Darius Of 
the Medes breaking into the city, did win the king¬ 
dom ; feeing this was performed by Cyrus in the 
ibfence of Darius , though by his forces, and to 
his ufe. Now concerning the fragment of Mcgaf- 
;ihenes , true it is, that in Eufebius' s works printed 
at Bafily in the year 1599, 1 find only thus much 

of Megafihenes , cited out of Alpbcas ; that Nabu- 
chodonofor, was more valiant than 'Hercules ; that 
he fubdued all Libya , and the reft of A fra as far ds 
to the Armenians', and that, as the Chaldeans re¬ 
port, being return’d into this kingdom, -and wrapt 
with a divine fury, he cry’d with a loud voice, O 
iBabyldnians, I foretell ye of a great calamity that 
(hall come upon you, which neither ’Bel, nor any of 
the Gods pall avert: There will erne a Perfian, half 
an afs, that pall bring flavery upon ye: and that 
this and the 'like when he had Jpoken, J He vanifh’d. 
Of all this I believe little or nothing, faving that 
Nabtuhodonofor knew before-hand, that this em¬ 
pire fhould be mandated, as Daniel had'foretold, 
Irom the golden-head, to the filver breaft. But 
that he won all Africa or Libya , I hold it neither 
true nor probable. 

If Scaligcr's copy of Eufebi/ts were the more 
■perfect, out of which Megajlhenes' tells us that Na¬ 
buchodonofor won both Africa and Spain , I belieVe 
the fragment fo much die lefs; and am as little 
moved with the authority of it, where it calls a 


Median the pride and confidence of the Affyrians, 
where it tells of Nebuchadnezzar's own vaftilh. 
lng away. Indeed that fame fide of half an afs, 
by which he calleth Cyrus, mikes me to fufpedt 
the fable as cunningly forged out of Apollo 's ora¬ 
cle, wherein he fermeth him a muhy becaufe his 
parentage was rriorc noble on the mother’s fide, 
than on the father’s •, as mules are begotten by affes 
fipb'h mares. And thus much in anfwcr of the two 
principal foundations whereon this opinion is built. 
As for the concinhity and coherence which it hath 
Within it felf, I eafily allow it. But this proves 
nothing, fof meer fictions have not wanted thefe 
cofnhnendations: neither can any man believe that 
one fo judicious, induftrioufly and deeply learned 
Is Jofepb Scaligtr^-vr ould over-fhoot himfelf in fet- 
tirig down repugnancies. 

It hbW remaineth to examine the agreement of 
this with tht feriptures, from which there is no ap¬ 
peal. And herein it feemsthat Scaliger , well know¬ 
ing hiS own fufficiency, hath been little careful to 
fatisfy men that would frame arguments againft 
him. For if the prophecy of Daniel were true, 
that the kingdom w Balthafar was divided, and 
given to the Medes luid PerftanSy either we muft 
think that Darius of the Medes was hot Nabonidus, 
or elfe we muft bethink our felves What Perfian it 
might be that fhared the kingdom with him. For 
it is not more certain, that Balthafar loft his life 
and kingdom, than that his kingdom was divided 
and given to the Medes and Per fans. Neither did 
the Medes and Perfians fall out and fight for it, as 
by fuppofing Nabonidus to have been DariuSy they 
fhould be thought to have done ; but thefe two na¬ 
tions did compound the body of that empire, and 
were accounted as lords over all the fubjeft pro- 
provinces, infomuch that the Greek hiftorians did 
commonly call thole wars which Darius , and af¬ 
ter him XerxeSy made upon Greedy the wars of the 
Medes. Yea, to clear this point, even * Daniel him¬ 
felf refemblcs that king, with whom Alexander 
'fought, unto a ram with two horns, calling him 
the king of the Medes and Perfians. Wheretore 
the whole nation of Chronologers were not to have 
been condemned by Jofeph Scaltger, for maintain¬ 
ing upon fuch good grounds, that Darius of the 
Medes was partner with Cyrus in his victories, and 
not a Chaldean king by him fubdued. Neither was 
Jofcphus to be the lefs regarded lor affirming that 
Balthafar was deftroyed by Darius of the Medes , 
and his nephew Cyrus , though herein he varied 
from BcrofttSy and others, whole authority elfewhere 
he gladly citeth. For Jofcphus had no reafon to 
believe any man’s faith or knowledge of thofe times, 
half fo well as DaniePSy whom J believe that he 
Underftood as far as was needful in this cafe. Law¬ 
ful it’was lor him to allcdge all authors that had any 
mention, though unperftd, of the fame things that 
were contain’d in the writings of the Jews, to whofe 
hiftories thereby he procured reputation in the Ro¬ 
man world, where they were ftrangers, and might 
'feem fabulous. Even fo do Eufeuius, and other 
'Chriftian writers, willingly embrace the teftimonies 
of heathen books making for the truth in feme par¬ 
ticulars; yet will they not therefore be tried in ge¬ 
neral by the felf-fame Etbnick philofophcrs, but 
leave them where they are againft the truth ; as Jo- 
fephits in this cafe hath left .Btrpfus. And. thus much 
I thought it meet to Jay of Scaliger' s opinion in this 
point; holding nevertheleC, in due regard his learn¬ 
ing and judgment, which if jn feme, things it had 
not failed, the irtiracle haddxen very .great. 
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Sect. VI. 

What may be held as probable of the perfons and 
times of NabuchodonoforV fuccejfors. 

I T now remains that I freely acknowledge mine 
own weaknefs, who cannot find how the 70 
years of captivity are to be divided among them 
which reigned in Babylon , tho’ I find that the diftri- 
bution made of them, in fuch wife as already is re- 
hearfed, be ill agreeable to the holy lcriptures. 
Wherefore I may truly fay with Percrius, that we 
ought liberally to pardon thofe whofe feet have fail¬ 
ed them in the flippery ways of chronology, where¬ 
in both learning and diligence are fubjeit to take a 
fall at one time or other, by ignorance, forgetfulnefs, 
or heedlefs reckoning. Yet will I adventure to de¬ 
liver my opinion, wherein the judgment of Lyra 
and others (holding thofe only to have reign’d over 
Chaldeans., whofe names are found in the lcriptures) 
appears more conformable to reafon and account of 
time, than any of the other fentences or conje&ures 
before rehearfed. Not that I will take upon me 
to defend Lyra’s conjectures, when he fuppoleth by 
Niglifar and Labofardach to be meant the fame 
perfons which are called in feripture Evilmerodacb 
and Baltbafar (for this can by no good colour be 
maintained) but only to fiiew that the kings by him 
cited, are likely to have occupied the whole time 
of 70 years. Firft therefore, let usconfider the reign 
of Nebuchadnezzar, in whole 18th year Jcrufalcm 
was taken and fack’d, but in his 19th laid utterly 
defolate. 

Molt writers have given to him 43 years of 
reign, following therein Berofus. There are who 
have added one year more j and fome have made 
it up 45. To difpute about the certainty were 
ncedlcfs: for in (hewing by what length of time 
the feriptures meafure him, we (hall fhew the cer¬ 
tain truth. 

Manifefl it is, that the 19th year of 1 Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, is joined with the 1 ith of Zedekia ; as alfb 
that his 8 th year, was die firft year of Jechonia's 
captivity j die reign of Zedekia occupied all the 
mean fpace, being of 11 years. This is generally 
agreed upon, fo that it needs no furthur proofs: 
As for the beginning of his fucceffor b Evtlmero- 
dach , it was in the 3 7th year of Jechonia's captivity; 
fo tliat Nebuchadnezzar after his 8th year (which 
was die firft of Jechonia's bondage) reigned 35 whole 
years, and peradventure a good part of the 36th, 
forafmuch as Jtcbonia was inlargcd with fo great 
favour, not until the end of the year. Subtracting 
therefore out of thofe 44, which Nebuchadnezzar'% 
reign did well near occupy, thole 18 years of his 
which palTcd away before the captivity of Juda, and 
ruin of the city, we have remaining 26 years of the 
70, that were almoft wholly fpent, when his fon 
began to reign. 

It is now to be confidered how die remainder'of 
the 70 years were divided between the kings ruling 
in Babylon until the firft of Cyrus. A queftion 
more difficult (as I laid before) than greatly need¬ 
ful : the whole fum being certain, and the diftinCti- 
on of times affording no benefit in knowledge of 
their aftions, who were fiodiful princes. Neither 
can any man die more juftly fufpect the beginning 
or end of the whole 70 years, for that the diftribu- 
tion of Ionic part of them is only conjectural; fee¬ 
ing that none who gives any other terms to their 
beginning or end, hath refufed to follow both un¬ 


likely and defperate conjectures in dividing them. 
1 will therefore be bold to do as others have done *, 
knowing well before hand, that whofoever lhall 
difeover my error, mult do me the pleafure (which 
I could rather wilh in a cafe more material) of ma¬ 
king me to undei Hand the truth. 

Of the 44 years remaining in account at Nebu- 
chadnezzat ’s death, we are to take away the laft, 
which was the firft of Darius die Mede, and then 
having authority good enough to warrant us from 
blame of prefumption, in giving us 17 years to 
Baltbafar, we find left in our hands to bellow up¬ 
on Evilmcrodacb 26 years. Of die year belonging 
to Darius the Mede, I have already fpoken what 
I thought fulficient, in delivering my opinion of 
the beginning and continuance of this captivity. 
That Baltbafar did reign 17 years, we have the 
authority of Jofephus , before cited in exprefs words i 
we have alio the general content of all, or the 
molt late writers, interpreting Berofus 's Nabonidus, 
who reigned fo long •, and Baltbafar to have been 
one. But nothing moved me fo much to believe 
this tradition, as firft diofe evident places in c Da¬ 
niel, (hewing that in the 3d year of Baltbafar, 
he followed the king’s bufinefs, and yet was forgot¬ 
ten ere the end of his reign (a proof fufficient of no 
few years palling under this man, efpectally fee¬ 
ing it is no where found that Daniel's employments 
took end either that year or the next.) Secondly, 
the confidcration of Cyrus's wars againft the AJJy- 
rians, which beginning with the deadi of this man’s 
father, and being always profperous, could hardly 
have occupied any longer time, tho’ we make large 
allowance to his deeds in the lower Afia, which 
fell out in the mid way: I have already lhewed, 
that there appears in the feriptures likelihood enough 
to make it credible that the reign of Evilmerodacb 
was not Ihort *, and that men of great judgment 
have found it moft probable that he was a king 23 
ears. More, I think, diey would have allowed 
im, had not the' defire of fatisfying Berofus cauled 
them to reft content with this. And furely it were 
greatly to be wiflied, that books of fuch antiquity, 
as thofe of Berofus, were extant without corrupti¬ 
on ; a great light (no doubt) they would yield in 
many dark palfages of antiquity. I will yet con- 
fefs, diat were his works never fo excellent, and in 
all things elle unquellionably true, I would not 
therefore condefcend unto him in fome one point, 
wherein the feriptures were his open enemy. How 
much lefs ought I to obey a broken fragment of Ids, 
containing only 7 or 8 lines, and part even of the 
title corrupted, as they believe that follow him 
in the reft ! The feriptures have told us, that God 
gave the empire to d Nebuchadnezzar, to his fon, 
and to his fonsfon: how long each of diem held it, 
we find notexprefs’d ; yet would we gladly know 
it of Berofus, or of any other that would teach us; 
provided always, that helping us in a particula¬ 
rity, he dellroy not thereby the general truth. More 
words are ncedlcfs. It is enough to lay with otliers, 
that Berofus, or Jofephus who cited him, hath been 
wronged by die carelefnefs of leribes ; and-that it 
was as eafy for thofe leribes to err in writing 2 for 
26, as for 23, or perhaps more eafy. For the o- 
milfion of the 2d figure, was as likely the one way 
as the other; and the charadler y fignifying 6, hath 
a nearer refcmblance of ji that (lands for 2, than 
hath y which is ufeil for 3. So diat the numeral 
notes p> v exprefling 26, were not fafe enough from 
being miftaken in the true copy, and might be al- 
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tcrcd, as ill written, if fome crooked hand, or o- 
ther mifchance not utiufual, had omitted the firft 
ftroke of the former letter, or added a dafh to the 
latter, which might caufe them to feem not two dif¬ 
ferent figures, but the one a correction of the other, 
which how it could be fuppofed in fay Handing for 
4 ^, I do not well perceive. As for the arithmeti¬ 
cal figures now in ufe, they were long after the 
time of Jofephus brought in by the Arabians , and 
therefore do not appertain to this bufinefs j unlels 
We Ihould guefs that his works were corrupted in 
that unlearned age, which following the Saracen 
conqueft, was little occupied in the ttudies of hu¬ 
manity, but in a fort wholly given over to the 
doftrineot Ariflotle. If this will ferve to make Be- 
Ytfus our friend, fo let it be; if not, I will not 
purchafe the favour of his authority, by forfaking 
'Jeremiah and Daniel \ when they feem to be his 
oppofites. 

Sect. VII. 

Of the viflories which Nabuchodonofor obtained be¬ 
tween the dejlruflion of Jerufalem and conquejl of 
Egypt. 

W ITH what actions this time of 70 years was 
entertained by the Babylonian kings, few 
have written, or little is remaining in record. Which 
may peradventure have been fome caufe that the 
time it felf was, and is yet fought to be abridged, 
as not having left fufficient matter to witnefs the 
length of it. But by fuch an argument we might 
as well deny to many people even their being. For 
every nation (I know not whom I Ihould except) 
between the beginning and laft end of it, hath in 
fome fiothful age rather dream’d away the time, 
than fpent it. It is therefore no marvel, if the po- 
fterity of Nabuchodonofor , finding all tilings ready 
to their hand, which their hearts could have defired, 
betook themfelves to their eafe and plcafures, think¬ 
ing perhaps, like the prodigal fons of greedy fa¬ 
thers, their own wifdom greater, which knew how 
to enjoy, than that of their anceftors, which weari¬ 
ed away their days in the reftlefs travel of purcha- 
fing. Tho’ indeed the reign of Nabuchodonofor 
was fo divided, that his youthful and ftronger years 
having been exercifed in vi&orious arms, no fmall 
part of his life was remaining to be fpent in eftablifh- 
ing what was gotten, and gathering the fruit of 
his worthy labours paft. The 19th year of his reign 
it was, when deftroying utterly the great and migh¬ 
ty city of Jerufalem , he enrich’d himfelf with abun¬ 
dance of fpoil, and terrified all that would offer to 
refift him, by that fearful example. From that 
time forward, until his 23d year, he labour’d in 
the conqueft of thofe adjoining regions, which God 
had expofed unto his fword, and commanded to 
wear his yoke ; namely the Edomites , Moabites , 
Ammonites , Tyrians , Sidonians, and Egyptians, tho* 
fome of thefe were already become his followers, 
and ferved under him, when Jerufalem was beaten 
down and burnt. But the Tyrians , whofe city was 
founded on an ifland, fate enough from any danger 
of a land army, and whofe fleet was fo ftrong that 
they needed not to fear any enemy at fea, were nei¬ 
ther daunted with the fall of their neighbour cities, 
nor with theobftinate refolutionof this mighty prince, 
imploying all his power to their fubverfion. 

That the city of Tyre was rather well pleafed than 
any way difeouraged with the fall of Jerufalem 
(which had held the fame courfe that Tyrus did, 
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and endured all that might be in the fame quar¬ 
rel againft the common enemy) it appears by the 
words which Ezekiel condemneth as the common 
voice of Tyrus i 1 Aba, the gate of the people is bro¬ 
ken, it is turned unto me ; for feeiugjbe is defolate , / 
Jkall be rep/eni/hed. Yet at length, even in the 
19th year of Nabuchodonofor , that great work of 
his, whereof we have already fpoken, began to ap¬ 
pear above the waters, and threaten them with in¬ 
evitable mifehief. 

But thofe prophecies of b Jeremiah and of Ifaiah, 
which appoint unto this defolation of Tyre the fame 
term of 70 years, diat was preferibed unto the 
reign of the Chaldeans , do plainly fhew, that fhc 
followed Jerufalem , the fame 19th year of Nabv- 
chodonofor, in the fame, or a very like fortune. 
The particulars, which doubt lefs were memorable in 
the ilfue of fo great and laborious a fiege, are in 
a manner utterly loft. Thus much we find, that 
the citizens perceiving the town unable to hold out, 
embarked themfelves, and fled into the rfle of Cy¬ 
prus. Neverthclefs it feems that this evalion fer¬ 
ved only the principal men, who efcaping with their 
goods, abandon’d the poorer fort unto the enemies 
fury. For not only fuch people of Tyre as dwelt on 
the continent (who were called her daughters in the 
field) were put to the fword •, butthe like execution 
was done in the ftreets, into which with excefiive 
labour the Afj'yrian made way for his horfes and 
chariots. Thus c Nabuchodonofor caufed his army to 
Jerve a great jervice againft Tyrus, wherein every 
head was made bale !, and every fmlder was mde 
bare, yet had be no wages., nor his army ; but was 
fain to reft contented with the honour of having de- 
ftroy’d that dry, which in all mens judgments had 
been held invincible. 

The deftruftion of thefe two great and powerful 
cities, leaving made the name of the Chaldeans 
dreadful in tiie ears of all the nations thereabout, 
Nabuchodonofor ufed the advantage of that reputa¬ 
tion which he had obtain’d by victories already 
gotten, to the getting of more, and more profitable, 
with lefs pain. The kingdom of Egypt was the 
mark at which he aimed j a country fo abounding 
in all riches and pleafures, that it might well have 
tempted any prince, finding himfelf ltrong enough, 
to feck occafion of quarrel agninft it j and fo far an 
enemy to die crown of Babylon, that had it been 
poorer, yet either it muft have been fubdu’d, or the 
conqueft of Syria could ill have been efhblifhed. 
Neverthclefs it was needful that before he entred 
into this bufinefs, the countries adjacent Ihould be 
reduc’d into fuch terms, that either they Ihould 
wholly ftand at his devotion, or at leaft be unable 
to work him any difplcafure. And herein the de¬ 
cree of God conCurr’d, as in all profperous enter- 
prifes, with reafon of ftate. For the people of Mo- 
ab , Ammon , Edom, Darnafcus, Kedar , Hazor, and 
other adjoining regions, whom God for their fins 
had condemn’d to fall under the Babylonian fwords, 
were fuch, as regarding only their own gain, had 
fome of them, like ravens, follow’d the Chaldean 
army, to feed upon the carcafles that fell by the 
cruelty thereof; others taking advantage of their 
neighbours miferies, occupied the countries which 
were by his victories belonging to Nabuchodonofor i 
all of them thinking, that when the Affyrian had 
fatisfy’d his fury, he fhould be fain to forlakc thofe 
defblate parts, and leave the pofleflion to thole that 
could lay hand upon it. Particularly the d Edomites 
and Phtlijlines had fhewed much malice to the Jews 
when their city was taken. What good fervicc they 
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had done to the Chaldeans, I find not; it they 
did any, it is likely to have been with reference to 
their own purpofes, wherein they were difappointed. 
The * Ammonites were not contented to rejoice at 
the fall ot 'Jerufalcm, but prefently they entred up¬ 
on the country of Gad, and took polFcffion, as if 
not the AJfyrians, but they had fubdu’d lfratl. 
Neither can I perceive what other ground that pra¬ 
ctice had of °£aalis king of the Ammonites , when 
he lent Ifmael , a prince of the blood of Juda, to 
murder Gedalia , whom the king of Babel had left 
governour over thofe that remain’d in Ifraci, and to 
carry captive into the Ammonites country the people 
that abode in Mifpah, than a defire of embroiling 
Nabucbodonofor with fo many labours at once, as 
fhould make him retire into his own country, and 
abandon thofe wafted lands to himfelf and others, 
for whom they lay conveniently. Such or the like 
policy the Moabites did exercife•, whofe pride and 
wrath were made fruftrate by God, and their diffi- 
mulation condemn’d, as not doing right. 

All thefe nations had the art of ravening, which 
is familiar to fuch as live or border upon defarts ■, 
and now the time afforded them occafion to (hew 
the uttermoft cunning of their thievifh wits. But 
Nebuchadnezzar did cut afunder all their devices by 
iharp and iudden war, overwhelming them with 
unexpected ruin, as it were in one night; accord¬ 
ing to the prophecies of c Ifaiah, Jeremiah , and 
Ezekiel , who fore-told with little difference of words, 
the greatnels and fwiftnefs of the mifery that fhould 
Come upon them. With which of them he firft be¬ 
gan, I find not *, it feems that Moab was the laft 
which felt his hand : for lb do many good authors 
interpret the prophecy of Ifaiah , threatnmg Moab 
with deftru&ion after 3 years, as having reference 
to the third year following the ruin of Jerufalem ; 
the next year after it being fpent in the Egyptian ex¬ 
pedition. This is manifeft, that all the principal 
towns in thefe regions were burnt, and the people 
(lain, or made (laves, few excepted, who being 
preferv’d by flight, had not the courage to return 
to their habitations over-haftily, much lefs to at¬ 
tempt any thing againft Nabucbodonofor , but liv’d 
as miferablc out-laws, or at lead opprefled wretches, 
until the end of the 70 years, which God had pre- 
ferib’d unto the defolation of their countries, as well 
as of the land of Juda. 

Sect. VIII. * ~ 

That Egypt was conquer'd, and the king therein 
reigning fain by Nabuchodonofor, contrary to the 
opinion of mofl authors : who following Herodo- 
- tus and Diodorus, relate it otberwife. 

W H E N by a long courfe of victory Nabucho¬ 
donofor had brought into fubjeCtion all the 
nations of Syria , and the bordering Arabians, in 
fuch wife that no enemy to himfelf, nor friend of 
the Egyptians, was left at his back, that might give 
impediment unto his proceeding, or take advantage 
of any misfortune ; then did he forthwith take in 
hand the conqueft of Egypt himfelf, upon which 
thofe other nations had formerly been depending. 
Of this expedition, and the victorious iffue thereof, 
the three great prophets Ifaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel, have written fo plainly, that I hold it al¬ 
together needlefs to look after more authority, or 
*0 cite for proof half of that which may be alledg’d 
®ut of thefe. . Neverthelefs we find many and good 
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authors, who, following Herodotus and Diodorus 
Siculus , are well contented to ftrain thefe jxrophe- 
cies with uareafonable diligence unco fuch a fenfe, 
as gives to Nabuchudi.nofor little more than the ho¬ 
nour of having clone fome fpoil in Egypt , omitting 
the conqueft of thar land by the Babylonian, and re¬ 
ferring the death of Apries or Hophra to a chance 
long alter following, which had no coherence with 
thefe times or a!fairs. So prepofterous is the delight 
which many men take in the means and fecond 
helps conducing to their purpofe, that oftentimes 
they prefer the commentator before the author •, and 
to uphold a fentence giving teftimony to one claufe, 
do careltfly overthrow the hiftory it felf, which 
thereby they fought to have maintain’d. The re¬ 
ports ot Herodotus and Diodorus, concerning the 
kings of Egypt , which reign’d about thefe times, 
are already rehearfed in the former book : but that 
which they have fpoken of Apries, was purpofely 
referv’d unto this place. d Herodotus affirms, that 
he was a very fortunate king, but wherein he tel- 
lerh not (unlefs We fhould underftand that he was 
victorious in the war which he is fa id to have made 
upon Tyrus and Sidon) that he reign’d 25 years, and 
was finally taken and put to death by his own fub- 
jeCls •, who did fet up Amafis as king, which pre¬ 
vail’d againft him. The rebellion of the Egyptians 
he imputeth to a great lofs which they receiv’d in 
an expedition againft the Cyrenians, by whom al- 
moft their whole army was deftroy’d. This cala¬ 
mity the people of Egypt thought to be well plea- 
fing to their king, who had fent them on this dan¬ 
gerous expedition, with a purpofe to have them 
conFum’d, that Fo he might with greater fecurity 
reign over fuch as flay’d at home. So they who 
elcap’d, and the friends of fuch as were flairt, rc- 
bell’d againft Apries, who fent Amafis to appeafe 
the tumuh ; but Amafis became captain of the re¬ 
bels, and was by them chofen king. Finally, the 
whole land confented unto this new election v where¬ 
by Apries was driven to trufl unto his foreign mer¬ 
cenaries, the lonians and Cariar.s, of whom he kept 
in readinefs 30000 good foldiersthat fought valiantly 
for him, but were at length vanquifh’d by the great 
numbers of the Egyptian forces, amounting unto 
250000, which were all by birth and education men of 
war. Apries himfelf being taken prifoner, was gently 
intreated by Amafis for a while, until the Egyptians 
exclaiming upon him as an extneam enemy to the 
land, got him deliver’d into their hands, and llran- 
gledhim, yet they gave him honourable burial. Such 
is the report of Herodotus , with whom c Diodorus 
Siculus nearly agrees, telling 11s that Apries did van- 
quiffi the Cyprians and Phcnicians in battel at fea, 
took by force and demoliffi’d Sidon, won the other 
towns of Pbeuicia, and the ifle of Cyprus, and final¬ 
ly perilhed, as is before rehearfed, when he had 
reign’d 22 years. This authority were enough (yet 
not more than enough) to inform us of Apries' s hi¬ 
ftory, if greater authority did not contradict it. But 
the deftruCtion of Egypt by the Babylonian , fore¬ 
told by the prophets, which hath no coherence with 
thefe relations, hath greater fbrcfc to compel our 
belief, than hath the traditions of Egyptian priefts 
(which the Greek hiftorians followed) and greater 
•probabilities to perfuade thofe that look only into hu¬ 
man reafons. For * Ifaiah prophefy’d long before 
of the (hameful captivity of the Egyptians, whom 
the king of Afhur mould carry away naked, young 
and old, in fuch wife that the Jews, who fled unto 
them for deliverance from xkc AJfyrian, fhould be 
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afhamed of their own vain confidence in men fo un¬ 
able to defend thcml'clves. 

But Ezekiel and Jeremiah , as their prophecies 
were nearer to the time of execution, fo they han¬ 
dled this argument more prccifely. For Ezekiel tel- 
leth plainly, that Egypt fhould be given to Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar > as wages for the fervice which he had 
done at Tyre: all'o he recounteth particularly all 
the chief cities in Egypt, faying, thatthefe byname 
fhould be deftroy’d and go into captivity •, yea, that 

* Pharaoh and all his army fiould be J, hin by the 
/word. Wherefore it mull needs be a violent expo- 
fition of thefe prophecies, which by applying the 
illue of fuch threatnings to an infurreCtion and re¬ 
bellion, concludes all, without any other alteration 
in Egypt , than change of the king’s perfon, where¬ 
in Amafis did fucceed unto /./pries , by force indeed, 
but by the uniform conlent of all the people. Cer¬ 
tainly, if that notable place of Jeremiah, wherein 
he foretelleth how the b Jews in Egypt fhould fee 
Pharaoh Ilophra delivered into die hands of his ene¬ 
mies, as Zedekia had been, were to be referred unto 
the time of that rebellion whereof Herodotus hath 
lpoken, as the general opinion hath over-ruled it, 
then was it vainly done of the fame prophet (which 
God forbid that any Chriftian fhould think, feeing 
he did it by the appointment of God himfelf) to 
hide in the clay of a brick-kiln, thofe very ftones, 
upon which the throne of Nabuchodonofbr fhould be 
fet, and his pavilion fpread. Yea, then was that 
prophecy no other than falfe, which exprefs’d the 
end of Pharaoh thus: c Behold, I will vi/t the com¬ 
mon people of No, and Pharaoh and Egypt, with 
their gods and their kings , even Pharaoh, and 
all that trujl in him: and / will deliver them into 
the bands of thofe that feek their lives, and into 
the hand of Nebuchadnezzar king of Babel, and in¬ 
to the hands of bis fervants. The clearnefs of this 
prophecy being fuch as could not but refute that in¬ 
terpretation of many other places, which referred 
all to the rebellion of Amafis y it caufed me to won¬ 
der what thofe commentators would fay to it, who 
are elfewherc fo diligent in fitting all to the Greek 
hiftorians. Wherefore looking upon Junius , who 
had in another place taken the enemies of Pharaoh 
Hopbra to be Amafis, and his followers, I found 
him here acknowledging that the Egyptian priefts 
had notably deluded a Herodotus with lies, coin’d 
upon a vain-glorious purpofc of hiding their own 
dilgracc and bondage. And furely it may well be 
thought, that the hiftory of Nebuchadnezzar was 
better known to the Jews whom it concern’d, than 
to the Greeks 'that fcarcely at any time heard of 
his name. Therefore 1 fee no caufe why we fhould 
not rather believe Jofcphtis, reporting that Nabu- 
chodonofor in the 23d year of his reign, and the 5th 
year of the deftruCtion of Jerufalem, did conquer 
Egypt, kill the king thereof, and appoint another 
in his Itcad, than Herodotus or Diodore j who being 
mecr grangers to this bufinefs, had no greater rca- 
fon to labour in fearching out the truth, but might 
reft contented with any thing that the priefts would 
tell them. Now, if letting afide all advantage of 
authority, we fhould only confider the relations of 

* Jofephus, and of the Greek hiftorians, as either of 
them might be verified of it felf by apparent cir- 
cumftances, without reflecting upon the Hebrew 
prophets or Egyptian priefts ; methinks the death 
of Apries can no way be approved, as having been 
wrought by confent of die people, but affords great 
matter of lufpicion ■, yea, tho’ no man had oppo- 
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fed the reports of Herodotus and Diodore. For die 
great love and honour which the Egyptians did 
bear unto their kings, is notorious by die uniform 
teftimony of all others that have handled the matters 
of that country, as well as by the report oi Diodore 
himfelf. How then can we think it probable, that 
Apries having won great victories, did for one on¬ 
ly lofs fall into the hatred of all his people, or which 
may ferve to perfu.ule us, that a king of Egypt 
would feck, or fo demeam himfelf, riiat he might 
be thought to feck the deftruftion of his natural 
fubjeCts ? As tor that army of 30000 foldiers Cari- 
ans and Ionians, which the king ot Egypt, whom 
Amafis took prifoner, is laid to have kept for his 
defence : doth it not argue that he was a foreigner, 
and one that armed himfelf againft the Egyptian , 
wifhing them few and weak; rather than any of 
the Pharaohs, who accounted the force of the coun¬ 
try, as affurcdly their own, as the ftrength of their 
own bodies ? It were more tedious than any way 
needful, to ufc all arguments that might be alledg- 
ed in this cafe. The very death of this fuppolcd 
Apries, which the clamours of the people obtained 
of Amafis, who fought to have kept him alive, 
doth intimate time he was fome foreign governour, 
not a natural prince •» otherwife the people would 
have defired to lave his life, and Amafis to take it 
quickly from him. I will not labour any further 
to dilprove that opinion, whereunto I fhould not 
have yielded, tho’ it flood upon great appearance of 
truth, confidering that the voice of truth it felf cries 
out againft it; but leave the circumftances proving 
the conqueft oi Egypt by Nabuchodonofor to be ob- 
ferv’d, where due occafion in courl'e of the (lory 
following fhall prefent them. • 

Sect.. IX. 

How Egypt was fubdtted and held by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. . j . ! . 

I 

I T is a great lofs, that die general hiftory ot the 
world hath fuller'd, by. the fpoil and wade 
which time hath made of thole monuments, that 
Ihould have preferved the memory of fuch famous 
aCfions as were accomplifhed by this mighty prince 
Nabuchodonofor ; wherein, whether his virnie or 
fortune were greater, it is now. uncertain. That 
his victories following the conqueft of Syria, and 
the neighbour provinces, were fuch as did more en¬ 
large his dominion, than all the former wars had 
done, it may eafily be gathered out of Ezekiel: 
who reckons up in his 30th chapter (betides the 
whole country of Egypt) Phut and Lud, with other 
nations that may leem to have reach’d out into 
Mauritania , as people fubdu’d by diis great Baby¬ 
lonian. The circumftances of thefe wars are in a 
manner utterly loft •, but that the victory was eafy 
and fwift, any man fhall find, who will take the 
pains to confer the places, wherein die three great 
prophets touch this argument. Thus much I chink 
worthy of more particular-obfervation} that Pha¬ 
raoh, who (as is already noted in the former book) 
thought himfelf moft fate in Egypt by die well defen- 
ced fituationof his country, did very unwilely infut- 
fering his enemies to fweep the way clean unto his 
own doors, by confuming all his friends and adhe¬ 
rents in Syria. For as the labour of this bulinds 
did more harden than weary the Chaldean army, 
fo the confidence and vain fecurity of the Egypti¬ 
ans, relying upon the difficult pa (1 ages which the 
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enemy was to make through the Arabian defarts, 
and the much advantage which the great river of 
Nilus would afford unto themfelves, did little avail 
them in provifion for the war, and much aftonifli 
them (as may juftly be thought) in the time of exe¬ 
cution: it being ufually feen, that the hearts of 
men fail, when thofe helps fail, in which they had 
repofed more confidence than in their own virtue. 
Hitherto the kingdom of Egypt had flourifhed un¬ 
der the rule of the Pharaohs , about a thoufand and 
five hundred and fourfeore years} but from this 
time forward it remained forty years without a king, 
under the fubjettion of the Babylonians > and then at 
length it began to recover by little and little the for¬ 
mer greatnefs, yet fo, that it was never dreadful 
unto others, God having faid of that people, 4 / 
•will diminifb them that they jball no more rule the 
nations. For whereas it hath been faid of Pharaoh: 
b / am the fon of the wife , / am the [on of the an¬ 
cient kings } and whereas he had vaunted, c 'The ri¬ 
ver is mine , and I have made it ; the princes of 
Egypt now became fools, the river failed them, the 
king himfelf was taken and (lain, and that ancient 
lineage quite extinguifhed. This came to pafs in the 
firft year after the deftruftion of Jerufalem, and the 
23d of Nebuchadnezzar, at which time (faith °Jo- 
fephus ) He flew the king then reigning , placed another 
in his room, and carried captives thence to Babylon , 
the Jews whom he found in that country. Now 
concerning the time which Jofcphus gives unto this 
bufinefs, and the bufinefs it fdf, I have already (hewn 
that it is warranted by all the prophecies which 
infmuate the fame. As likewife the laft deftru&i- 
on of Jerufalem y and carrying away thofe unto Ba¬ 
bel, who inhabited the miferable ruin of drat great 
city> which was in the fame 'three and twentieth 
of Nebuchadnezzar , is not improbably thought by 
good authors to have been at die return from this 
Egyptian expedition. But whereas Jofephus tells 
us that there was another king put in the room of 
Apries by Nebuchadnezzar, we muft underftand, 
that he was only a viceroy, and not (as fome have 
miftaketi it) think that this was Amafis. For to 
place the beginning of Amafis'% reign in the 23d of 
Nebuchadnezzar, were as well repugnant unto the 
prophecies before alledged, as to all chronology and 
liiftory. Some there are, which to help this in¬ 
convenience imagine that there were two fucceffive- 
ly bearing the name of Amafis \ others that there 
were two Apries, the one (lain by Nebuchadnezzar, 
the other by Amafis: a queftion of final 1 impor¬ 
tance, becaufc the difference is only about a name, 
it being once granted that the perfon mention’d in 
feripturcs, was deprived of life and kingdom by the 
Ajfy rians. Yet for any thing that I can perceive, 
that Apries, of whom the Greek hiftorians wrote, 
could not lie the deputy of Nebuchadnezzar, feeing 
that he was the grandchild of Pharaoh Neco, and 
made war (as they report) upon the Phenieians, 
who were, before the Egyptians, become fubjedl un¬ 
to the crown of Babylon. I might add perhaps, that 
he whom Nebuchadnezzar left as governour of E- 
gypt, was more likely to have had fome Chaldean 
or AJfyrian than Egyptian name } unlefs we fhduld 
think that he had been a traitor to his natural prince, 
and fo rewarded by the conqueror with lieutenantftiip 
the country: about which it were but frivolous to 
difpute. Thus much in brief we ought to believe, 
that NabucbodonoJ'or made an abfolute conqueft of 
Egypt i that he was not fo foolifhas to give it away, 
any man may guefs } that he appointed one to rule 
the country, it is confequent unto die former, and 
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hath authority of Jofephus ; Chat this governour (or 
fome fucccffor of his) was afterwards taken and 
(lain by Amafis, I fee probability enough to per- 
fuade my felf •, and yet can well be content, that o- 
thers ufe their liberty, and believe what they lift. 
As for the army which die Egyptian king Aprits is 
fuppofed to have kept of lonians and Carians ; I 
hold them to be none other than the garrifonsof mer¬ 
cenary foidiers which were left by the AJJyrian for 
the guard of his viceroy, and cuftody of the new 
fubdued province : as likewife the company return¬ 
ing from Cyrene and Barce , who together with the 
friends of fuch as were (lain in that expedition, re- 
membred before out of the Greek hiftorians, depo- 
fed and flew Apries, I take them to have been the 
Egyptian fugitives which then recovered their own 
country. Sure it is that this prophecy of Ezekiel 
was verified, 1 At the end of forty years will I ga¬ 
ther the Egyptians from the people where they were 
fcattered, and l will bring again the captivity of E- 
gypt, and will caufe them to return into the land of 
Pathros into the land of their habitation, and they 
fhall be there a frnall kingdom. If the Egyptian 
priefts alluded hereunto in the tale which they made 
of Amafis' s obtaining the kingdom, then are they 
to be help’d with this or the like interpretation ; 
if they devifed matter that had no fhadow of truth, 
only to keep the Greeks from knowledge of their 
country’s difgrace; then are they little to be regard¬ 
ed, fince we know die truth with them. 

Sect. X. 

Of the fundry accounts drawn from fundry afls of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and of the defiruRion of Ni¬ 
neveh by him ; the time of which aRion is un¬ 
certain. 

T HESE victories brought the greatnefs of the 
Affyrian empire to the full, and from 'them 
was reckoned the time of Nebuchadnezzar's reign 
in fundry places of lcripture. To fpeak any more 
of the queftions arifing about die fupputation of 
Nebuchadnezzar's times, might feem to be the over¬ 
handling of one argument: yet thus much I will 
notej that whereas Daniel was carried captive in 
the 3d year of Jehoiakim's reign (which ran along 
with fome part of Nebuchadnezzar's firft year) and 
was kept in diet 3 years more, before he was brought 
into the king’s prefence *, it could not be die 2d of 
Nebuchadnezzar's kingdom, wherein he interpre¬ 
ted the forgotten dream of the great image, tore- 
(hewing the fuccefs of monarchies, but the 2d 
of his empire. The fame or the like may be faid 
of divers places which refer fundry matters unto 
dieir fet years} as that o (Ezekiel before cited, where 
he foretells that Egypt fhould be given in reward 
for the fervice done before Tyrus, dating his prophe¬ 
cy in the 27th year; and that of Daniel, placing the 
eretftion of the golden image in the 18th year: for 
thefe years held no dependance upon either the be¬ 
ginning of Nebuchadnezzar's kingdom, or of his 
empire, nor yet upon any of the captivities, but 
had reference to fome memorable actions omitted 
in feripture, and therefore not eafy to be found, 
nor worth the labour of uncertain fearch. 

Of any war made by Nebuchadnezzar after fueli 
time as he returned from the conqueft of Egypt, 
I do not read: excepting that againft Nineveh , 
the deftrudtion whereof was fore-told by the pro¬ 
phet Nahum. Nineveh had long before been ta¬ 
ken by Merodach (as in due place hath been (hew¬ 
ed) and together with the reft of AJfyria made 
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f ubjeft to Babylon. Yet was it left under a peculiar nant to the law of him that is the King of kings. 

king, who rebelling againft the Chaldean, as Jehoi- Hereof St. Jerome hath well noted ; Pelox obirno 

akim and Zedekias , tributary kings of Juda y had veritatis , ut qu't dudum fcrvum Dei quafi Deum 

done, tailed likewife of the fame fortune. That adoraveraty nunc fiatuam fibi fieri jukeat, ut itfe 

the dcftru<ftion of Nineveh followed the conqueft of quafi Deus in flatua adorarctur : A hafty forgetful- 

Egypty it appeareth by the comparifon which a A 7 tf- ne ^ s the truth, that he who fo lately had wor- 

bum the prophet made between this city that was to Ihipped ( Daniel ) the lervant of God, as if he had 

fall, and the city of No in Egypt that was fallen al- been God himfelf, fhould now command a ftatua to 

ready. But how long after this came to pafs, it is be erefted unto himfelf, wherein himfelf might be 

(methinks) impoffiblc to find out. For whereas it worfliipped as God. From this impiety itpleafed 

is found in an Hebrew chronology, that it was in God to reclaim him, by the ftrange and wonder- 

the firfl of Nebuchadnezzar's reign ; the place of ful delivery of thofe blefled faints out of the fiery 

Nahum laft cited is enough to diiprove it* Where- furnace ; who being thrown into it bound, for re- 

as it is referred by fome unto the firft of his monar- filling to commit idolatry, were alfifted by an an- 

chy, which began at the end of die Egyptian wars 5 gel ; preferred from all harm of the fire-, loofen- 

the whole prophecy of Nahum y which went between ed from their bands ; and finally called out with 

the one and the other, argueth ftrongly, that there gracious words, and reftored to their former ho- 

was a longer fpace of time intercurrent. So that to nour, by the king : who, amazed at the miracle, 

enquire into the very year of this deftrudtion, or made a decree tending to the honour of God, 

other circumftances of the war, whether managed which by erection of his image he had violated. 

by Nabuchodonofot in perfon, or by his lieutenants. Yet this devotion of Nebuchadnezzar was not fo 

were fomewhat like unto the vain curiofity of rooted in him, that it could bring forth fruit an- 

Tiberius Ccfar , enquiring who was the mother of fwerable to his hafty zeal. Therciore was he fore- 

Hecuba ; or to the like idle pains which he fhould warned by God in a dream of the terriblejudgment 

take, who would feck to learn what woman that hanging over his head, which Daniel expounding, 

Huzzab queen of Nineveh was, whofe woful cap- adviled him to break, off bis fin by righteoufnefs } and 

tivity the fame prophet Nahum likewife did fore- bis iniquity by mercy towards the poor , that there 

tell. might be an healing of bis error . Hereby it feems 

injuftice and cruelty were the faults, for which he 

Sect. XI. was threatened, but this threatning fufficed not un- 

n t . .. . r v T , . . ,. , ... to his reformation. For that fo great a monarch 

Of the latter time of Nebuchadnezzar; his build - n ,, . , • c ° , ,• 

7 . 7 , r , , . fhould be driven from among men (according to 

tngs, madnefs, and death. . . f , , . ° v ° 

* 7 the tenor of the dream and interpretation) yea com- 

O F die time which this great monarch fpent in pelled to dwell with the beafts of die field, and 

quiet, I think there are no monuments ex- made to eat grafs as the oxen, was a thing fo in- 

tant ; five thofe which we find among the prophe- credible in man’s judgment, that eafily it might be 

cies of Daniel. Among thefe we may reckon his thought an idle dream, and much more eafily be 

great works at Babylon , wherewith he pleafed him- forgotten at the year’s end. One whole year’s lei- 

felf fo well, that he broke out into thefe glorious fure to repent was given to this haughty prince: 

words: b Is not this great Babel that I have built which refpite of the execution may feem to have 

for the houfe of the kingdom, by the might of my bred in him a forgetfulnefs of God’s fentence. For 

power, and for the honour of my majefiy ? Surely if at the end of 12 months ; walking in the royal 

thofe things be true that are by Jofephus rchearfed palace of Babel, he was fo overjoy’d and trar.fport- 

of him out of Bcrofus and Megaflbenes , he might ed with a vain contemplation of his own feeming 

well delight himfelf with the contemplation of fuch happinefs, that without all fear of God’s heavy 

goodly and magnificent buildings. For it is laid, judgment pronounced againft him, he uttered thofe 

that he fortified Babylon with a triple wall ; that lofty words before rchearfed, in vaunting of the 

befides other ftatcly works, he raifed thofe huge majeftical works which he had reared, as well be- 

arches wherewith were borne up the high orchards, feeming his majeftical perlon. But his high fpeechcs 

hanging as it were in the air, and equalling the were not fully ended, when a voice from heaven, 

tops of mountains, which molt fumptuous frame, telling him that his kingdom was departed from 

that outlaftcd all the remainder of the slffyrian, and him, rehearfed over unto him the fentence again, 

all the Per fan empire, is faid to have been reared, which was fulfilled upon him the very fame hour. 

and finifhed in 15 days. That Solomon and many other princes and great 

But of all this, and other his magnificence, we ones, have taken delight in their own buildings, 

find little elfe recorded, than that (which indeed is it cannot any way be doubted ; yet I do not re- 

moft profitable for us to confidcr) his overvaluing member that ever I have read of any, that were 

of his own greatnefs abafed him unto a condition, punilhed for rejoicing in works of this kind (tho’ 

inferiour to the pooreft of men. And not undefer- it is hard in joy, or any paftion of the mind, to 

vcdly fell thefe judgments of God upon him. For keep a juft meafure) excepting only this Nebu- 

whercas God had honoured him, not only with ebadnezzar. % 

many viftories, and much happinefs in his own The like may be faid of David: for other (and 

life, but with a difeovery of things to come after fome very godly) kings have muftered all their 

him, yea, and had approved the certainty of his forces to the very laft man; but few or none have 

dream, by the miraculous reducing of it into his been known to have been punilhed as David was. 

memory, and interpretation thereof by Daniel the Surely I not only hold it lawful to rejoice in thofe 

prophet: he nevcrthelefs became fo forgetful of good things, wherewith God hath blefled us; but 

God, whofe wonderful power he had feen and ac- a note of much unthankfulnefs to entertain them 

knowledgcd, that he caufed a golden image to be with a fullen and unfeeling difpofition. Yet as all 

fet up and worfhipped: ordaining a cruel death as human afFe&ions, wherein due reference to God 

reward unto them that fhould dare to difobey his is wanting, arc no better than obfeure clouds, 

kingly will and pleafure, which was utterly repug- hindring the influence of that blefled light, which 
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clarifies the foul of man, and prcdifpofeth it unto 
the brightncfs of eternal felicity ; fo that inlolcnt 
joy, which man in the pride of his vain imagina¬ 
tion conccivcth of his own wrath, doth above all 
other paffions blaft our minds, as it were witli light¬ 
ning, and make us to refled our thoughts upon our 
feeming inherent greatnefs, forgetting the whilft 
him, to whom we are indebted tor our very being. 
Wherefore thefe mala mentis gaudia the evil joys 
of the mind , were not unaptly, by the prince of 
Latin poets, beftowed in the entrance of ked , and 
placed further inward than forrows, cares, and fearsj 
not far from the iron cabbins of the furies. And 
certainly it is no unlikely token of vengeance near 
at hand, when thefe unreafonable fluflies of proud 
and vain joy, do rage in a mind, that fliould have 
been humbled with a juft repentance and acknow¬ 
ledgment of ill deferving. 

This was verified upon Nebuchadnezzar , whole 
punilhment was lingular and unexampled. For he 
ran among beafts in the fields and woods, where 
for feven years he lived, not only as a favage man, 
but as a favage beaft, for a beaft he thought him- 
felf fecundum fuam imaginationem, as * Thomas not- 
eth, and therefore fed himiclf in the fame manner, 
and with the fame food that beafts do ; not that he 
was changed in figure external according to ^ Me di- 
ana, in fo much as he appeared a beaft to other 
men’s eyes, as St. Jerome in the life of Ililarius 
(how true God knows) fpeaks of a woman that ap¬ 
peared to all other men’s fight a cow, but to Hila- 
rius only a woman ; neither was he changed as fpbi- 
genia the daughter of Agamemnon was laid to be, 
into a hind, nor made a monfter as c Dorotheus and 
Epipbanius dreamed: but according to St. Jerome' s 
expofition of thefe words. At the fame time ivas 
my under(landing reflorcd unto me, &c. Qtiando di- 
cit (faith St. Jeromej fenfum fbi redditum , oflendit 
non formam fe amifffe fed mentem •, when he faith 
that his fenfe was reftored unto him, he fheweth that 
he had not loft his human lhape, but his under- 
ftanding. Seven years expired, it pleafed God to 
reftore Nebuchadnezzar , both to his underftanding, 
and to his eftatc, for which he acknowledged and 
praifed God all the reft of his life, d confc/fing his 
power and everlafting being ; that he was the Lord 
of heaven and earth, and wrought without refiftance 
what he pleafed in both •, that his works were all 
truth, and his ways righteous. Which gave argu¬ 
ment to many of the fathers, and others, not to 
doubt of his falvation •, namely St. Augufiine , The¬ 
odore!, Lyra, Carthufianus, and others. And for 
that place of Efay the fourteenth, out of which his 
perdition may be gathered, the aforenamed authors 
apply the lame to Baltbaftr , becaufe Efay both in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth chapter fpcaketh of the 
king, and the deftrudion of Babylon jointly. 

Sect. XII. 

Of EVILMERODACH. 

Aving already fpoken what I could of the 
fuccefiion and years of Nebuchadnezzar's po- 
ftcriryj the moft that may be faid of him, is faid 
of Evilmerodacb , which I will not here again rc- 
hearfe. 

He loft fomc part of that which his father had 
gotten; and left his kingdom burning in a war 
that confumed it to alhes. He loft Egypt by re¬ 
bellion of the people, in the nineteenth year of 
his reign, which was forty years after his father 
had conquered it. But this agrees neither with the 


account of Herodotus , who allows to Amafs four 
and forty years of reign nor with that of Dio¬ 
dorus, who gives him live and fifty, faying that he 
died in the third year of the thredcore and third 
Olympiad, when Cambyfes did conquer Egypt. There 
were indeed but feven and thirty years, which puffed 
between the fecond year of the tour and fiftieth 
Olympiad (wliich was the nineteenth of Evilmero- 
dacb , and the firft of Amafts) and the fifth of Cam- 
byfes's reign wherein he won Egypt s of which feven 
and thirty years it is credibly held that Pfammenni - 
tus, the fun of Amafs, reigned three: fo that Ama- 
fis could be no longer king than four and thirty 
years. But feeing that theie two Greek, hiftorians 
have been abided by Egyptian priefts, in the lub- 
ftance of that which was ijioken of Amafs, it is no 
marvel though they were alfo deceived in the length 
of his reign. This is the plain anfwer to this objec¬ 
tion. For to fay either that the numbers were mif- 
written, and lour and forty let down inftead of four 
and thirty, or that Amijis did temporile a while 
with the Ajfyrians , and not bear himieif as abfblute 
king of Egypt, until the nineteenth of Evilmerodacb 
(at which time, and not before, it hath been proved 
out of Ezekiel, that Egypt became again a kingdom) 
I hold it a fupcrflucus cxcule. 

Whether tilde Egyptian troubles did animate the 
king of the Mtdes to deal with Evilmerodacb , as 
with a prince greater in lame, and reputation, got¬ 
ten by the decayed valour of his people, than in 
prelent forces ; or rather (as I think) l’ome foil re¬ 
ceived by the Affytian invading Media, emboldened 
the Egyptians to rebel againft him: I will neither un¬ 
dertake, nor leek to define. * Xenophon tells, time 
the firft fervice of young Cyrus in war was under 
Aflyagcs king of the Medes , his grandfather, in a 
prolperous fight againft the Affyrian prince, who did 
let upon him ; at wliich time Cyrus was fifteen or 
fixteen years old. If theretore Cyrus lived three- 
Icore and three years (as he is faid to have died well 
ftricken in years) which is held to be the ordinary 
term of no fltort life, then was this encounter in the 
third year of Evilmerodacb'% reign. Yet by the 
fame reckoning it fliould follow, that the war be¬ 
gan more early between thefe nations, for as much as 
the manner of their fight in former times, with other 
circumftances infmuating as much, are found in the 
fame place of * Xenophon. And it may well be, that 
the death or deftrudion of Nabuebodonofor gave 
courage unto thole that had felt him a troublelome 
neighbour, to ftand upon prouder terms with the 
Ajfyrians , than in his flourifhing eftate they durft 
have ufed. Howfocver the quarrel began, we find 
that it ended not before the lull ruin of the Affyrian 
monarchy. For the Babylonian, being too proud 
to digeft die lofles which he received by the Medes 
and their allies the Perfans, drew unto his party 
the Lydians , and all the people of the lefler Afa , 
with gifts and ftrong perfuafions, hoping fo to over¬ 
whelm his enemies with a ftrong invafion, whom in 
vain he had fought to weary out with a lingring 
war. 

This happen’d after the death of Afyages , who 
left the world in the nineteenth year of Evilmerodacb, 
at which time Amafts took polleffion of Egypt. So 
that the Affyrian having his hands already lull of bu- 
linefs, which more earneftly did afted him, feems 
thereby to have given the better means unto the Egyp¬ 
tians, of new ereding their kingdom, which by long 
diftance of place did fundry times find occafion to 
rebel in after-ages, and let up a king within it felt, 
againft the far more mighty Pcrfism. 
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The ifliie of thefe great preparations made by E- 
vilmerodacb againft the Medes, was fuch as opened 
the way unto the fulfilling of thofe prophecies, which 
were many years before uttered againft Babel, by 
Efxy and Jeremy. 

For the Affyrtans, and their confederates, who, 
trufting in their numbers, thought to have buried 
the Medes and Perfians , under their thick fhowers 
of arrows and darts, were encountered with an army 
of ftout and well-trained men, weightily armed for 
clofe fight, by whom they were beaten in open bat¬ 
tle, wherein Evilmerodacb was (lain. So that great 
frame of empire which Nabuchodonofor had railed 
and upheld, being fhaken and grievoufly crack’d 
under his unfortunate fon, was left to be fuftained 
by his unworthy nephew: a man more likely to 
have overthrown it, when it was greateft and ftrong- 
eft, than to repair it, when it was in way of falling. 

Sect. XIII. 

A private conjecture of the author •, ferving to make 
good thofe things , which are cited out of Berofus, 
concerning the fucceffors of Evilmerodach, without 
wrong to the truth , the quality , and death of 
Balthafar. 

r~|“ , Hough I have already (as it feems to me) 
1 I fufficiently proved that Balthafar was the fon 
and immediate fucccffor to Evilmerodach , yet con- 
fidering eameftly the conjeftures of thofe writers, 
which following Berofus, infert Niglifar or Niriglif- 
fora or, and his fon Labaffardacb between them: as 
alfo that which I find in Herodotus of Nitocris a fa¬ 
mous queen of Babylon, who greatly adorned and 
fortified that city •, I have thought it not fuperfluous 
here in this place to Ihew, by what means it was 
poffible that fome error might have crept into the 
hiftory of thofe times, and thereby have brought us 
to a needlefs trouble of fearching out the truth, as 
it were by candle-light, in the uncertain fragments 
of loft authors, which we might have found by 
day-light, had we adher’d only to the feriptures. 
Firft therefore I obferve, that the time which Be¬ 
rofus divides betwixt Evilmerodach , and the two 
next kings, agrees with the years in which Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar lived wild among brute beafts in the o • 
pen field. Secondly, that the fuddennefs of this ac¬ 
cident, which came in one hour, could not but work 
much perturbation in that ftate, wherein doubtlefs the 
honour of fo noble a prince was highly regarded, 
his calamity pity’d, and his reftitution hop’d the 
prediction of Daniel finding reputation in that claufe 
which promifed his recovery, as being verified in 
that which had been more incredible. Now if we 
do in common rcafon judge, what courfe was like 
to be taken by the great ones of the kingdom, for 
fettling the government, whilft the king was thus 
diftraCtcd, we fhall find it moft likely, that his fon 
and heir did occupy the royal throne, with condi¬ 
tion to reftore it unto his father, when God fhould 
enable him to repoffefs it. In this his rule Evil¬ 
merodach being to fupply the utter want of under- 
ftanding in his father, as * protectors do the unripe- 
nefs of it in young, but reafonable kings, might ea- 
lily either commit the infolencies, or fall into the 
troubles, incident to fuch an office. That he had in 
him very fmall ability of government, it appears hy 
his ill maintaining the empire, when he held it in 
his own right. That his filler Nitocris (if Nitocris 
were his filler) was a woman of an high fpirit, it 
appears by that which Herodotus reports of her, fay- 
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ing that fhe was more cunning than Semiramis, as 
appear’d in her magnificent and ufcful works about 
the river of Euphrates, and her fortification of Ba¬ 
bylon againft the Medes, who had gotten many towns 
from the Affyrians , and amongll them Nineveh. 
Wherefore it were not unreafonable to think, that 
fuch a woman, feeing how the empire went to de¬ 
cay through her brother’s milgovernment, ufed prac¬ 
tices to get the rule into her own hands, and after¬ 
wards, as a mother, to leave it unto her ungracious 
fon. Other time than this, wherein Nitocris could 
have reigned, we do not find j but we find in Be¬ 
rofus (as Jefephus hath cited him) that Niglifar , who 
got the kingdom from Evilmerodacb, was his filler’s 
husband •, which argues this to have been the fame 
woman. As for Labaffardacb the fon of Niglifar , 
if at the end of nine months reign he were for his 
lewd conditions llain by the nobility, as the fame 
Berofus reporteth, it feems that God prepared here 
by the way for Nebuchadnezzar' s reftitution (whofe 
term of punilhment was then expired) by raifing fuch 
troubles as fhould make him the more defired, both of 
the princes and the people. I will not here ufe ma¬ 
ny words to confute that which Berofus hath fur¬ 
ther fet down of Evilmerodacb, telling us that he was 
llain by his filter’s husband: for the plain words of 
feripture naming the year wherein he gave liberty to 
Jechonia, do plainly teftify that he out-lived the 
three or four and fortieth year of his lather’s reign, 
which was the laft of his life. 

This may fuffice to Ihew, that they who are faid 
to have fucceeded Evilmerodach in the kingdom, 
might indeed have fo done, though not when he 
held it in his own right. Of Balthafar , who was 
his fon and heir, we find, that he had fuch condi¬ 
tions, as God permitted to be in a king for the 
ruin of the people. He was from his young years 
of a mifehievous nature •, having in his father’s 
time fiain a noble young man that fhould have 
married his filler, only tor fpight and envy to fee 
him kill two wild beafts in hunting, at which him- 
felf having thrown his javelin had miffed them. 
Another great lord he had gilded, becaufe a gentle¬ 
woman commending his beauty, faid it were a hap¬ 
py woman diat fhould be his wife. Such barbarous 
villanies caufed many which had loved his father 
(as a good and gracious, though unfortunate prince) 
to revolt from him unto the enemy as foon as he 
was king. Neither do I find that he perform’d any 
thing worthy of record, but as a coward and a fool 
he loft all \ fitting ftill, and not once daring to give 
battle to them that daily took fomewhat from him • 
yetcarelefly feafting when danger hadhemm’dhim 
in on every fide, and when death arrefted him by 
the hands of thofe whom he had wronged in his fa¬ 
ther’s life. So the end of him was bafe and mife- 
rable; for he died as a fool taken in unexcufable 
fecurity, yet had not that happinefs (fuch as it is) 
of a death free from apprehenfion of fear, but waa 
terrified with a dreadful vifion, which had fhewed 
his ruin not many hours before, even whilft he was 
drinking in tliat wine, which die fwords of his in- 
fulting enemies drew out of him, together with his 
latefl blood. It is therefore in this place enough to 
fay of him. That after a difhonourable reign of fc- 
venteen years, he perifhed like a beaft, and was 
(lain as he deferved. The reft that concerneth him 
in queftion of his time, hath been fpoken heretofore; 
in matter of his affairs, fhall be handled among the 
of Cyrus , to whofe ftory that of Balthafar is but an 
appendix. 
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CHAP. n. 


Of the original and firfl greatncfs of the Perfians. 


Sect. I. 

’That the Medcs were chief attors in the fubverfion 
of the Babylonian empire. 

T H E line of Belocbus being now extinguiih- 
ed in Balthafar, the empire of Babylon , and 
of Affyria, was joined firft to that of Media , 
which then was governed by Cyaxares or Darius 
Medus, alter whom Cyrus became lord and mo¬ 
narch both of Affyria and of Media itfelf. 

Of the race of Pbul Belocbus there were ten kings 
befides himfelf, and of Arbaces as many are found 
by Metafibenes. Thefe two provincial govemours, 
having cut down the laft branch of Nttius in Sar- 
danapalus, divided between them the eaftem empire. 
Cyaxares (whom the fcriptures call Darius Medus ) 
the Jail of the race of Arbaces dying about two 
years after that the line of Belocbus was ended in 
Balthafar ; the dominions as well of the conqueror, 
as of tne conquered, fell to a third family, namely, 
to Cyrus of the houle of AcbementSy the princes of 
which blood reigning in Perfia had formerly been 
dependants on the Medes t and were ol as little pow¬ 
er at home, as of fame abroad in the world. 

Of the family of AchemeneSy and line of the Per- 
fian kings, we lhall hereafter find occafion in due 
place to intreat 

The nation of the Medes defeended from Madai 
the third fon of Japhet •, that they had kings foon 
after the flood, Laftantius and Diodorus have found 
record *, for Laftantius rememembreth an ancient 
king of the Medes called Hydafpes y and Diodore 
fpeaketh of Pbarnus with his feven fons, (lain by 
the Affyrian in the beginning of their empire. 

But of thefe who fucceeded Arbaces the firft, that 
freed his nation from the Affyrians ; I take the lift 
and number from Eufebius, adding Darius Medus: 
of whom I have fpoken in their proper places here¬ 
tofore *, and they are thefe: 


Arbaces 

Sofarmus 

Medidus 

Cardiceas 

Diodes 

Pbraortes 

Cyaxares 

Aflyages 

Darius Medus 


Who reigned 


28 years 
30 years 
40 years 
13 years 
53 

24 years 
32 years 
38 years 


And though the Greeks aferibe the conqueft of 
Babylon to Cyrus alone, yet the fcriptures teach us 
that Darius was not only king of Media, and had 
the Perftans his followers, but that the army victo¬ 
rious over Balthafar was his ; as the Affyrian and 
Babylonian empire alfo was during his own life. For 
we find in Daniely that Darius of the Medes took 
the kingdom being threefcore and two years old: 
And further, what officers it pleafed him to let over 
the kingdom. And fo was it prophefied by Ifaiab 
long before: * Behold I will fir up the Medes againf 
tbeniy &c. And by Jeremy , h The Lord bath raifed 
up the fpirit of the king of the Medes , for his pur- 
pofe is againf Babel to deflroy it, and in the eight 
and twentieth verfe, Prepare againf her the nations , 


4 Ifa. 13. 1 
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with the king of the MedeSy the dukes thereof the 
princes thereof \ and all the land of bis dominion. 
Thefe fcriptures Julius Africanus doth well open, 
who taking authority from Diodore , Cafor t Thallus, 
and others, delivereth that Babylon was taken before 
Cyrus began fo reign, which alfo agreeth with ’Stra¬ 
bo y where he faith. That as the Medes were fubju- 
gated by the Perfiansy fo before that, both the Ba¬ 
bylonians and Affyrians were mafter’d by the Medes. 
And therefore the reports of Juflin and Herodotus 
are not to be received, who attribute the taking of 
Babylon to Cyrus alone. 

Sect. II. 

By what means the empire was tranflated from the 
Medes to the Perftans. 

H OW the kingdom of the Medes fell into the 
hands of Cyrus , it is a doubt not fufficiently 
clear’d by hiftoriuns: but rather their different rela¬ 
tions of his beginnings have bred the former opi¬ 
nion of thofe who give the conqueft of Babel to 
the Perfan only. For fome there are who deny 
that Aflyages had any other fucceflor than Cyrus his 
grand-child by Mundane. Whereas Ctefias on the 
contrary fide affirmeth, that Cyrus was no way de¬ 
feended from Afyages (whom he calleth Afygas or 
Apama) but only that having vanquifhed him in 
battle, and confined him to Battria , he married his 
daughter Amytis. But I find the relations of Cte¬ 
fias often cited and feldom followed, and himfelf 
fometimes very juftly reproved of wilful untruth. 

Figmier, a diligent and learned hiftorian of this 
age, produceth many probable reafons that Aflya¬ 
ges had no fuch fon as CyaxareSy or Darius Medus ; 
and to confirm his opinion the more, he citeth Dio¬ 
dor Juflin, StrabOy Plato , Ariftotlc t IfocrateSy and 
before them Cafor y Thallus, and Phlegon , who do 
not find any fuch fucceflor. Neither do Tatianus , 
Tbeopbilus Antiocbenus , Julius Africanus , Clemens 
AlexandrimiSy Juflin Martyr , Lailantius , Eufebius , 
St. Jerome , or St. Augufline , make report out of any 
faithful author by them read, that hath given other 
fon or fucceflor to Aflyages than Cyrus. 

Yet feeing that this manner of argument, ab au- 
thoritate negative , doth never inforce confent; wc 
may be the bolder (all this great lift of noble writers 
by him alledg’d notwichftanding) to affirm, that ei¬ 
ther Aflyages himielf muft have been Darius of the 
Medes, which cannot agree with bis place in the 
courfe of time: or elfe, to give him fome other fuc- 
cefior, according to Jofepbus and d Xenophon , the 
fame whom Daniel calleth Darius. For it is ma- 
nifeft, and without difpute, that the king of the 
Medes commanded in chief, and was abfolute lord 
of that conqueft, Cyrus during his life being no o- 
thcr than the lieutenant of his army, and fubjeft to 
his authority •, the ftrength of both nations, to wit, 
the Medes and Perflans , with other the vaflals of 
Darius, being joined together to compound it. 

But it is very certain, that the honour of that 
great vidtory over Babylon was wholly given to Cy¬ 
rus, who was the inftrument pre-ordained and fore- 
named by God himfelf, not only for this adlion, 
but for the delivery of his church ; a greater work 
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in the eyes of God, than the fubverfion of any ftate 
or monarchy, how powerful foever. 

And it may well be thought, that the foldiers 
imployed in that fervice did rather aferibe the glo¬ 
ry to him that was the bdl man of war, than to the 
Median , who was greateft in riches and power. 
All which alfo falling upon Cyrus by fucceflion, and 
continuing in his polterity, did much augment the 
fame of his virtue, which among prophane hifto- 
rians over-grew altogether the honour due to Cyax- 
ares, both becaufe he was old, and did nothing in 
perfon; as alfo becaufe he foon after quitted the 
world, and left Cyrus , who was poffefs’d of what- 
foever belonged to Darius, before the fame of any 
fuch king or conqueror was carried far off. 

And for the Greek, hiftorians, they took all things 
from the relation of the Perfians, who gave to Cy¬ 
rus all the praife of a molt excellent prince, mak¬ 
ing none his equal. Only Daniel in the firft, fifth, 
and fixth chapters of his prophecies, makes it plain 
that himfelf not only lived a great officer under 
king Darius, but that he continued in that eftate 
to the firft of Cyras , which, being the year of Da¬ 
niel's death, could not have been diftinguifhed from 
the reign of Dariusy if they had begun together 
and reigned jointly ’, neither can it be imagined that 
Darius held the kingdom by Cyrus's permiflion, 
confidering that Cyrus began after him. 

Sect. III. 

Xenophon’s relation of the war which the Medes 
and Perfians made with joint forces upon the Affy- 
rians and others. 

T HESE teftimonies of the feriptures, which 
need no other confirmation, are yet made 
more open to our underftanding, by that which 
Xenophon hath written of thefe wars: the caufe 
whereof, according to his report, was this. 

When the Affyrian had enlarged his empire with 
victories, and was become lord of all Syriay and 
many other countries, he began to hope that if the 
Medes could be brought under his fubjeCtion, there 
fhould not then be left any nation adjoining able 
to make head againft him. For the king of the 
Medes was able to bring into the field threefcore 
thoufand foot, and above ten thoufand horfe, to 
which the forces of Perfia being joined made an 
exceeding ftrong army. 

The a iffyrian confidering the ftrength of fuch a 
neighbour, invited Crefus king of Lydia, a prince 
very mighty both in men and treafurc, and with 
him other lords of sift a the lefs to his affiftance, 
alledging that thofc eaftern nations were very pow¬ 
erful, and fo firmly conjoin’d by league and many 
alliances, that it would not be eafy, no not poflible, 
for any one nation to refift them. With thefe incite¬ 
ments, and ftrengthned with great prefents, he drew 
to himfelf fo many adherents as he compounded 
an army of two hundred thoufand foot, and three- 
fcorc thoufand horfe; of which, ten thoufand horfe, 
and forty thoufand foot were led by Crefus , who had 
great caufe of enmity with the Medes , in regard 
of the war made by them againft his father Alyattes ; 
but this great army was by Cyaxares king of the 
Medes, and by Cyrus general of the Perftan forces, 
utterly broken ; upon which defeat, the Affyrian king 
being alfo fluin, fo many of the Affyrians revolted 
as Babylon it fell could not longer be affured with¬ 
out the fuccours of mercenaries, waged with great 
fums of money out of Afta the lefs, Egypt, and 
elfewherc. Which new-gathered forces were alfo 
feattered by Cyrus, who following his advantage, 
poffelVd himfelf of a great part of the leffer Afta, at 


which time it was, as I take it, that Crefus him- 
felf was alfo made prifoner. 

The attempt of Babylon following foon after, 
the army lying before it being paid by Darius, 
whom Xenophon calleth Cyaxares, and led by Cyrus’s 
fifter’s fon, prevailed againft Balthafar , as in due 
time (hall be fet down. 

Thofe Perfians which followed Cyrus, and by 
him levied, are number’d thirty thoufand Fcot-men, 
of which a thoufand were armed gentlemen, the 
reft of the common fort were archers, or fuch as 
ufed the dart and the fling. So far Xenophon. Of 
whom in this argument, as it true, that he de- 
feribed in Cyrus the pattern of a moft heroical 
prince, with much poetical addition: fo it cannot 
be denied, but that the bulk and grofs of his nar¬ 
ration was founded upon mere hiflorical truth. 

Neither can it indeed be affirmed of any the 
like writer, that in every i'peech and circumflance 
he hath precifely tied himfelf to the phrafe of the 
fpeaker, or nature of the occafion, but borrowed 
in each out of his own invention, appropriating the 
fame to the times and perfons ot whom he treated. 
Putting therefore apart the moral and political dif- 
courfe, and examining but the hiftory of things done, 
it will ealily appear that Xenophon hath handled his 
undertaken fubjeCt in fuch lort, that by beautifying 
the face thereof, he hath not in any fort corrupted 
the body. 


Sect. IV. 

The eflate of the Medes and Perfians in times fore¬ 
going this great war. 


F O R it is commonly agreed upon, that Ache- 
menes the fon of Perfes being govemour of 
Perfia , did affociate himfelf with Arbaces, who 
commanded in Media in that rebellion againft Sar- 
danapalus, and that each of them after thd victory 
obtained, held for himfelf the dominion of thofe 
countries which he had formerly ruled for the Affy¬ 
rians , as alfo that they conveighed over the fame 
honour and power to their pofterity; which in Me¬ 
dia was not abfolutely regal, but with fomereftraint 
limited, until fuch time as Deioces took upon him 
the full authority and majefty of a kingdom. From 
the death of Sardanapalus to the reign of Deioces, 
arc ufually accounted about an hundred and forty 
years, in the lall fixty whereof there reigned in AJ- 
fyria mighty princes, namely Salmanaffar and his 
fuccefiors, whofe great atchievements in Syria and 
elfewhere witnefs, that the Medes and Perfians 
found it not for their advantage to undertake any 
offenfive war againft thofe victorious kings, it be¬ 
ing alfo probable that the league continued as yet 
between thefe the fuccefiors of Belochus, and Arba¬ 
ces, who had formerly fhared the empire. 

Now from the beginning of Deioces to the firft 
of Aftyagcs, there pafs’d above ninety years, in which 
if Herodotus have written truly, that Pbraortes con¬ 
quered Perfia, and how he and other the kings of 
Media by many victories greatly enlarged their do¬ 
minions, and commanded many parts of Afia, it 
had been but an unadvifedenterprile of the Affyrians 
and Babylonians, to have wafted themfelves againft 
the Syrians and Egyptians, leaving fo able and vic¬ 
torious a nation on their backs. But that the Medes 
had done nothing upon the fouth parts of Perfia, 
and that the Perfians themfelves were not matters of 
Sufiana in Nabucbodonofor’s time, it is manifeft in 
Daniel, who was then govemour for the Babylo¬ 
nians in Sufa or Su/dn, the chief city thereof. It is 
true indeed, that the Medians, cither under Cy¬ 
axares or Aflyagts, or both, had quarrel with Ha- 
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lyattes the father of Crefius, which after fome fix 
years difpute was compounded. 

How the affairs of Per ft a flood in fo many ages, 
I do not find any memory. It feemeth that the 
roughnefs of the mountainous country which they 
then pofiefs’d, with the confederacy which they con¬ 
tinued with the Medes, gave them more fecurity 
than fame: For if their kings, being the poflerity 
of Acbemenes , had done any memorable ads, the 
greatnefs which they afterward obtained would not 
have fuffer’d any forgetfulnefs thereof. But as we 
find all Xenophon *s reports, both of thefe wars and 
the flate of thole countries to be very confonant and 
agreeable to the relation of many other good au¬ 
thors, fo it appears, that the race of Acbemenes held 
the principality of Perfia from father to fon tor 
many defeents. And therefore we may better give 
credit to Xenophon, who affirmeth, that Cambyfes 
the father of Cyrus was king of Perfia : than to 
thole that make him a mean man, and fay, that 
Aftyagts gave him his daughter Mundane in mar¬ 
riage, to the end that her Ion (whole nativity lie 
feared) might be di fabled from any great undertak¬ 
ing by his father’s ignobility. 

For what caufe of grief could it be to Afiyages, 
that the fon of his daughter Ihould become lord of 
the bed part of Afa ? No •, it was more likely, that 
upon fuch a prophecy his love to his grandchild 
fhould have encreafed, and his care been the greater 
to have married her to fome prince of ftrength and 
eminent virtue. 

Yea, the fame Herodotus , who is the firft author, 
and, as I think, the devifer of the mifehief intended 
againft Cyrus by his grand-father, doth confefs. 
That the line of the Acbemenid,re was fo renowned, 
that the great king Xerxes in the height of his pro¬ 
sperity did thence derive himlelf, and vaunt of it: 
which he would never have done, had they been 
ignoble, or had they been the vaflals of any other 
king or monarch. 

For in this fort Xerxes, in the leventh of Herodo¬ 
tus, deriveth himlelf. 

Acbemenes 
Cambyfes 
Cyrus 
Teifpeus 
Artaramnes 
Arfamnes 
Hyftafpes 
Darius 
Xerxes. 

Of the Acbemenid* there were two races; of the 
firft was Cyrus the great, whole ilfue-male failed in 


his two fons, Cambyfes and Smerdis. This royal 
family is thus let down by the learned Reineccius. 

Acbemenes the fon of Perfies, firft king of 
Perfia. 

Darius. 

Cy, us, the firft of that name, had Cambyfes 
and Atojfa , who, married to Pbarnaas, 
king of Cappadocia, had Artyfiona and 
other daughters. 

Cambyfes had 

Cyrus the great; Cyrus had 

Cambyfes, who fucceeded him, and Smerdis 
fiain by his brother Cambyfes. 

Of the fecond were thole feven great princes of 
Perfia, who having overthrown the ufurped royal¬ 
ty of the Magi, elide Irom among themfelves Da¬ 
rius the fin of ihfafpes king. 

This kingdom of Perfiq was firft known by die 
name of Elam, fo called after Elam die lbn of Sem, 
and the people therein inhabiting Elamit.e ; by Ell- 
anus, FJymee ; by Jtfepbus, k/yrni. 

Suidas derives this nation fometimes from Affur, 
fometimes from Magog, of whom they were called 
Magufei ; which Magnfei, according to * Eufebius, 
are not to be taken for the nation in general, but 
for thofe who were afterward called the Magi, or 
wife men. So do the Greeks, among many otlier 
their fayings of them, affirm, that the Perfians were 
anciently written Artcei, and that diey called diem- 
felves Cephenes. But that they were b Elamit*, 
Mofes, and die prophets, Ifaiah, Jeremiah, Eze¬ 
kiel, Daniel, and Ejdras, in many places confirm: 
which alfo St. Jerome upon Jeremiah the 25th, up¬ 
on Daniel the 8th, and in his Hebrew queftioos 
approveth, faying, Elam a quo Elamit* principes 
Perftdis ; Elam, of whom were the Elamites princes 
of Perfia. 

And diat city which the author of the 2d book 
of the c Maccabees callctli PerJ'cpolis, is by the au¬ 
thor of the d ill called Elimais, but is now called 
Siras, being the lame, which Antiocbus, for the 
great riches thereof, twice attempted in vain, and 
to his great dilhonour. And yet this city, now 
called Siras, was not die old Perfiepolis ; lor 
Alexander, at the requell of Thais the harlot, 
burnt it. 

The firft king of Perfia to us known, if we fol¬ 
low the current of authors interpreting the 14th. 
chapter of Genefis, was Chedorlaomtr, who lived 
with Amraphcl or Ninias, and joined with him in 
the war againft thole Arabians, who was afterwards 
extinguilhed by the forces of Abraham. 


a Eufeb. I. 6. c. 9 . de Px*p. Evang. *« Gen. 10. If. u. 21,22. Jer. 25, & 29. Ezek. 32. Dan. 8. Efd. 4. 
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chap. m. 
Of CYRUS. 


Sect. I. 

Of Cyrus 's name and firft aftions. 

A S touching the name of Cyrus , * Strabo faith, 
that the fame was taken from a river which 
watereth Per ft a ; this great prince having 
Agradatus for his proper name. But the great Cyrus 
was not the firft of that name. Herodotus other- 
wife ; and that Cyrus ftgnifieth a father in die Per- 
fian tongue, and therefore fo intided by the people. 

It is true, that for his juftice and other excellent 
virtues he was indeed called a father but that the 
name of Cyrus had any fuch fignification, I think 
it be miftaken. t 

b Plutarch hath a third opinion, affirming, that 
Cyrus is as much as to fay the fun, in the fame lan¬ 
guage. Howfoever it be, yet the prophet Jfaiah , 
almoft 200 years before Cyrus was born, gives him 
that name, Thus faith the Lord unto Cyrus , &c. 

Before the conqueft of Babylon, the victories 
which Cyrus obtained were many and great: among 
which, the conqueft of Lydia , and other provin¬ 
ces tliereto fubjedt, together with the taking of Cre- 
fus himfelf, are not recounted by Eufebius, Or oft us., 
and others, but placed among his later atchieve- 
ments, whofe opinion for this difference of time is 
founded upon two reafons ; namely, that of the 
Median there is no mention in that laft war againft 
Crefus: and that the obtaining of Sardis is referr’d 
to the 58th Olympiad, and the glorious victory 
which Cyrus had over Babylon , to the 55th Olympiad. 

The former of which might have been ufed (and 
was by the Greeks) to exclude the Medes from the 
honour of having won Babylon it felf, which in due 
place I have anfwered. The later feems to have 
reference to the fecond war which Cyrus made upon 
Lydia , when it rebelled; at which time he foeftablifh- 
ed his former conqueft, as after that time thefe na¬ 
tions never offered to revolt. "Wherefore I like 
better in this particular to believe with Herodotus, 
whom the mod of chronologers follow, and find 
the enterprile of Sardis to precede that of Babylon. 

t 

Sect. II. 

Of Crefus the king of Lydia, who made war upon 
Cyrus. 

T Have in the laft book fpoken fomewhat of Cre- 
fus , of his race and predeceflors, as alfo of 
thofe kings which governed Lydia in more ancient 
times: of which the firft (to prophane authors known) 
was Lydns, the fon of Atys: which family extin- 
guifhed, the kingdom was by an oracle conferred 
upon Argon , defeended from Hercules, whereof there 
were 22 generations, Candaules being the laft, who, 
by fhewing his fair wife naked to Gyges his favorite, 
was by the lame Gyges (thereto urged upon peril 
of his own life by the queen) the next day flain. 
Which done, Gyges enjoy’d both the queen and 
kingdom of Lydia , and left the fame to Atys his 
fon, who was father to Sadyattcs , the father of Ha- 
lyattes (who thruft the c Cimmerians out of Afta) 
and Halyattes begat Crcefus: which five kings, of 
a third race, enjoy’d that kingdom 170 years. Ha¬ 
lyattes the father of Crefus was an undertaking 

» Strab. I. 15. Plut. in vit. Arta. « Herod. 1 . 1. 


prince, and after he had continued a war againft Cy- 
axares the Median , a prince very powerful, and 
maintaihed it 6 years, a peace was concluded upon 
equal conditions between them. 

Afty ages, the fon of Cyaxares , and grand-father 
to Cyrus, thought himfelf greatly honoured by ob¬ 
taining Aryenes, Crefus's After, whom he married. 

But Crefus fo far enlarged his dominions after his 
fadier’s death, as he was nothing inferior in territo¬ 
ry to any king or monarch of that age: of which, 
about that time, there were four in effetft of equal 
ftrength ; to wit, the Median , the Babylonian , the 
Egyptian, and the Lydian: only Nabuchodonofor, 
after he had joined Phenicia, Paleftina , and Egypt 
to his empire, had thenceforward no competitor 
during his own life. 

But Crefus , notwithftanding the* men and treafure 
fpent in the quarrel of the Babylonians , yet ma- 
ftered AZolis, Dons , and Ionia, provinces poflefs’d 
by the Greeks in Afta the lefs, adjoining to Lydia ; 
gave law to the Phrygians, Btthynians , Carians , 
My fans, Paphlagonians , and other nations. And 
that he alfo inforced the Ephefans to acknowledge 
him, notwithftanding they compafled their city with 
Diana's girdle, * Herodotus witnefleth. Moreover, 
* Atbemeus out of Berofus (which alfo Strabo con- 
firmeth) makes report of a fignal viftory which 
Crefus obtain’d againft the Saceans, a nation of the 
Scythians, in memory whereof the Babylonian's al¬ 
lies did yearly celebrate a feaft, w'hich they called 
Setae a: all which he perform’d in 14 years. 

And being now confident in the continuance of 
his good fortune, and envious of Cyrus's fame, 
doubting alfo, that his profperous undertakings 
might in the end grow perilous to himfelf, he con- 
fulted with the oracle of Apollo , whom he prefent- 
ed with marvellous rich gifts, what fuccefs he 
might hope for againft Cyrus, if he undertook him: 
from whom he received this riddle, Crefus paf 
fng over the river Halys, Jhall diffolve a great do¬ 
minion. For the devil, being doubtful of the fuc¬ 
cefs, paid him with merchandife of both fides like, 
and might be inverted either way to the min of Per- 
fia, or of his own Lydia. 

Sect. III. 

Crefus’r expedition againft Cyrus. 

H Ereupon Crefus being refblved to flop the 
courfe of Cyrus's fortunes, if he could, defpi- 
fed all the arguments ufed by Sandanes to die con¬ 
trary, who defired him to forethink, that he urged 
a nation inhabiting a barren and mountainous re¬ 
gion, a people not covered'with the foft filk of 
worms, but with the hard fkins of beads ; not 
fed with fuch meat as they fancied, but content 
with what they found; drinkers of water, not of 
wine : and in a word, a nation warlike, enduring, 
valiant and profperous; over whom if he became 
victorious, he could thereby enrich himfelf in no¬ 
thing but fame, in which he already excelled: and 
if by them beaten, and fubje&ed, fo great would 
his lofs appear of all things which the world hath 
in account, as the fame could neither haftily be told, 
nor readily conceived. 

p- 3, 4, 5. * Herod. 1 . 5. * Athen. 1 . 14. c. 17. 
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Notwithftanding this folid counfel, Crefus hav¬ 
ing prepared a powerful army, he led the fame to¬ 
wards Media, but in his paflage he was arretted at 
Pterium, a city of great ftrength in Cappadocia ; 
which while he fought by all means to furprize or 
to force, Cyrus came on, and found the Lydians en¬ 
camped before it. That each was inferior to other 
in ftrength or opinion, I do not find: for out ot 
doubt, Crefus as he excell’d any prince of that age 
in riches and ability •, fo was he not under any in 
territory and fame that then lived. 

But as Cratippus of Mityiene anfwer’d Pompcy 
when he complain’d againft the Gods, bccaufc they 
favour’d a difturber and ufurper of the common¬ 
wealth againft him who fought for the Roman li¬ 
berty, That kingdoms and commonwealths had their 
encreafe and period trom divine Ordinance: fo at 
this time was the winter of Crefu'% profperity at 
hand, the leaves of his flourifhing fortune ready to 
fall, and that of Cyrus but in the flower and firft 
fpring. The God of all power, and not Ailmetis 
Herdman , A polio, had given date to the one, and a 
beginning of glory to the other. 

When thefe two armies were in view of each 
other, after the entertainment of divers skirmifhes, 
the Per fans and l.ydians began to join in grots 
troops: fupplies from both kings thruft on upon 
the falling off and advancement of either nation: 
and as the Perfians had fomewhat the better of the 
day, fo when the dark veil of night had hidden each 
army from the other’s view, Crefus doubting what 
fuccefs the rifing fun would bring with it, quitted 
the field to Cyrus , and with all l'peed poflible re¬ 
tir’d, and taking the next way into Lydia, reco¬ 
ver’d Sardis his firft city and regal feat, without 
any purfuit made by Cyrus to retard him. Where 
being arrived, and nothing fufpeCting Cyrus’s ap¬ 
proach, or any other war for that winter, he dif- 
mified the fbldiers, and fent the troops of his fun- 
dry nations to their own provinces, appointing them 
to reaflemble at the end of five months, acquainting 
his commanders with his intents for the renewing of 
the war at the time appointed. 

Sect. IV. 

The coniiueft of Lydia by Cyrus. 

C TRUS in the following morning finding the 
Lydians departed, put his army in order to 
purfue them, yet not fo haftily, and at their heels, 
as to be difeovered. But having good intelligence 
of Cre/us’s proceeding, he fo meafured his marches, 
as he prefented not himfelf before Sardis, till fucli 
time as Crefus had difpofed hi$ army to their win¬ 
tering garrifons: when being altogether unlook’d 
for, and unfeared, he furrounded Sardis with his 
army: wherein Crefus having no other companies 
than his citizens and ordinary guards, after four¬ 
teen days fiege the fame was enter’d by aflault, and 
all executed that refifted. Crefus having now nei¬ 
ther arms to fight, nor wings to fly, Sardis being 
on all parts ftrongly encompaflcd, a thruft himfelf 
into the heap and miferable multitude of his vaflals, 
and had undergone the common fortune of com¬ 
mon perfons vanquifhed, had not a fon of his, who 
had been dumb all his life ( b by extremity of paflion 
and fear enabled) cried out to die foldiers to fpare 
Crefus. Who thereupon being taken and imprifon- 
ed, defpoiled of all things but the expectation of 
death, he was forthwith tied in fetters, and fet on 
the top of a great and high heap of wood, to be con¬ 
sumed to afhes thereon. To which when the fire 


was fet and kindled, remembering the difeourfe 
which he had had with the Athenian law-giver, he 
thrice cried out on his name, Solon, Solon, Solon: 
and being demanded what he meant by that in¬ 
vocation, he firft uled Glence -, but urg’d again, he 
told them. That he had now found it true which 
Solon had long fince told him, That many men in 
the race and courfes of their lives might well be ac¬ 
counted fortunate, but no man could difeern him¬ 
felf for happy indeed, till his end. 

Of which anfwer ‘■Cyrus being fpeedily inform’d, 
remembering the changes of fortune and his owii 
mortality, he commanded his minifters of juft ice 
to withdraw the fire with all diligence to fave Cre¬ 
fus, and to conduCt: him to his prefence: which 
done, Cyrus demanded of him who it was that had 
perl'uaded him ? or what felf-reafon had conducted 
him to invade his territory, and to make him of a 
friend an enemy ? To whom he thus anfwer’d, it 
was thy profperous and my unprofperous deftiny 
(the Grecian God flattering therewithal my ambi¬ 
tion) that were the inventors and conductors of Cre- 
fu’s war againft Cyrus. 

Cyrus being pierc’d with Ctefus’s anfwer, and be¬ 
wailing his eftate, though victorious over it, did 
not only fpare his life, but entertained him ever 
after as a king and his companion, (hewing therein 
a true effeCt ot mercy indeed. Qua non caufam,fed 
fortunam Jpeftat. 

And herein is the real difference di teemed be¬ 
tween that behaviour which we call Beneficium la- 
tronis , & gratiam principis: A thief fometimes fpa- 
ring the life of him which is in his power, but 
unjuftly : A king that giveth breath, and a conti¬ 
nuance of being, to him that was the caufe and au¬ 
thor of his own evil. 

The report made by Xenophon is. That Cyrus 
did friendly entertain Crefus at tire firft fight, not 
mentioning that which Herodotus delivers, and is 
here already fet down, that he fhould have been 
burnt alive. It may well be, that Xenophon pour- 
traying (in Cyrus) an heroical prince, thought an 
intent fo cruel fitter to be forgotten than rehcarfed, 
as too much mifbefeeming a generous nature. And 
it is very likely, that ne.irnels of alliance might 
withhold Cyrus (had he been otherwife vicious) from 
fo cruel a purpofe againft his grand-mother’s bro¬ 
ther. Howfoever it was, the moral part of the 
ftory hath given much credit and reputation to the 
report of Herodotus (as to many the like it often 
doth) and made it pafs for current, though the 
truft repofed in Crefus afterwards may feem to ar¬ 
gue, that Cyrus did not ufe him inhumanely at the 
firft. 

For as Herodotus himfelf telleth us, when Cyrus 
pafs’d with his army over Araxes into Scythia , he 
left Crefus to accompany and advife his fon Camby » 
fes, governour of the empire in his abfcnce, with 
whom he lived all the time of Cyrus , and did af¬ 
terwards follow Camby fes into Egypt, where he hard¬ 
ly efcaped his tyrannous hand. What his end was 
I do not find. 

But in this time the races of three of the greateft 
kings in that part of the world took end ; to wit, 
of the Babylonians, Medians, and Lydians * in Bal- 
thafar, Cyaxares , and Crefus. 

Sect. V. 

How Cyrus won Babylon. 

A F T E R this Lydian war enfued the great con- 
queft of Babylon, which gave unto Cyrus an 


a In communi calamitate fuam quifque habet fortunam, Cart. 
So!in. c. 7. c Homo qui in hominc calamitofo mifericors eft 

No. -25. 


b Memoriam metus perimit: timor vocis ell incitanr-nium, Sec. 
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empire fo large and mighty, that he was juftly re¬ 
puted the greateft monarch then living upon earth. 
How long time the preparations for this great ac¬ 
tion took up, it is uncertain; only it feems, that 
ten whole years did pafs between his taking thofe 
two cities of Sardis and Babylon , which neverthe- 
lefs I do not think to have been wholly occupied 
in provifion for the Aff'yrian war, but rather to 
have been fpent in fettling the eftate which he had 
already purchafed. And hereunto perhaps may be 
referr’d that which Ctcjias hath in his fragments, of 
a war made by Cyrus upon the Scythians , though 
related as foregoing the victory obtain’d againft Lre- 
fus. He telleth us, that Cysus invaded Scythia, and 
being victorious over that nation, took Emerges 
their king prifoner: but being in a fccond battle over¬ 
thrown by the wife of Amorges , Spareiba , and there¬ 
in taken, the one king was deliver’d for che other. 

Likewife it may be thought that i.o fmall part of 
thofe troubles which arofe in the lower Aft a, grew 
foon after the departure of die victorious army, be¬ 
fore the conqueft was fully eftablifhed. 

For after Cyrus was returned out of Afta the left, 
many nations, conquered formerly by Crefus, and 
now by Cyrus , revolted from him; againft whom 
he employed Patlias , and then Harpagus , who firft 
reduced the Phocians under their former obedience, 
and then die reft of the Greeks inhabiting /1fta the 
lefs, as the Ionians , Carians, Eolians , and Lycians, 
who refolvcdly (according to the ftrength they had) 
defended themfelvcs. But in the attempt upon Ba¬ 
bylon it felf, it is not to be doubted, that Cyrus em- 
loyed all his forces, having taken order before- 
and, that nothing fhould be able to divert him, 
or to raije that fiege, and make fruftrate the work 
upon which he did fet all his reft. And great rea- 
fon there was, that he fhould bend all his care and 
ftrength unto the taking of that city, which befide 
the fame and reputation that it held, as being head 
of an empire thereon depending, was fo ftrongly 
fenced with a treble wall of great height, and fur- 
rounded with waters unioordable, fo plentifully vic¬ 
tualled for many years, that the inhabitants were not 
only free from all doubt and fear of their eftate, 
but defpifod and derided all purpoles and power of 
dicir beftegers. 

The only hope of the Medes and Per fans, who 
defpaircd of carrying by aflault a city fo well forti¬ 
fied and nun’d, was, in cutting off all fupplies of 
victuals and other neccffaries: whereof though the 
town was laid to be ftored fufficiently for more than 
twenty years, yet might it well be deemed, diat in 
fuch a world of people as dwelt within thofe gates, 
one great want or other would foon appear, and 
vanquilh the refolution of that unwarlike multitude. 
In expecting the fucccfs of this couri'e, the befiegers 
were likely to endure much travail, and all in vain, 
it they did not keep ftriCt watch and ftrong guards 
upon all quarters. 

This was hard to do, in regard of the vaft circuit 
of thofe walls which they were to gird in, with num¬ 
bers neither great enough, nor of men fufficiently 
allured unto their commander: The confideration 
whereof miniftered unto the Babylonians matter of 
good paftime, when they faw the *■ Lydians, Phrygi¬ 
ans , Cappadocians , and others, quartered about their 
town to keep them in, who having been their an¬ 
cient friends and allies, were more likely to join 
with them, if occafion were offered, than to ufe 
much diligence on the behalf of Cyrus ; who hail, 
as it were yefterday, laid upon their necks die gal¬ 
ling yoke of fervitude. Whilft the befieged were 
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pleafing themfelves in this deceitful and vain glad- 
nefs, which is the ordinary fore runner of fudden ca¬ 
lamity, Cyrus , whom the ordinance of God made 
ftrong and conftant, and inventive, deviled, by io 
many channels and trenches as were lufficient and 
capable of Euphrates , to draw the lame from the 
walls of Babylon , thereby to make his approach the 
more facile and allured : which when by the labour 
of many hands he had perform’d, he flayed the 
time of his advantage for the execution: for he had 
left certain banks or heads uncut, between die main 
river which furrounded the city, and liisown trenches. 

Now Balthafar , finding neither any want or weak- 
nefs within, nor any polfibility of approach for 
his enemies without, prepared an exceeding fumptu- 
ous feaft, publick plays, and other paltimes; and 
thereto invited a thoufand of his princes or nobility, 
befidcs his wives, curtizans, and others of that 
trade. This he did either to let the befiegers know, 
that his provifions were either fufficient, not only 
for all needful ules, but even for jollity and excels; 
or becaule lie hoped that his enemies, under the bur¬ 
then of many dillrefles, were well near broken j or 
in honour of Bel his molt reverenced idol ■, or that 
it was his birth or coronation-day or for many or 
all thefe reipecfls. And he was not contented with 
fuch magnificence as no prince elfe could equal, but 
(ufing Daniel 's words) be lifted himjelf up againft 
the Lord of heaven: for he and his princes, wives 
and concubines, made caroufing cups of the veflels 
of God, in contempt of whom he praifed his own 
puppets, made of lilver and gold, of brali, iron, 
wood and ftone j Quanta fuit Jlultitia in vaftbus 
aureis bibentes , ligneos & lapideos deos laudare ! How 
great a foolilhneft was it (faith St. Jerome') drinking 
in golden cups, to praile Gods of wood and ftone * 
Whilft Balthafar was in this fort triumphing, and 
his brains well filled with vapours, he beheld a hand, 
which by divine power wrote on the wall oppofite 
unto him, certain words which he underftood not: 
wherewith fo great a fear and amazement leized 
him, as t the joints of his loins were loofed , and bis 
knees fmote one againft the other. Which paifion, 
when he had in fome part recovered, he cryed out 
for his Chaldeans , aftrologians, and foothlayers, pro- 
mifing them great rewards, and the third place of 
honour in the kingdom to him that could read and 
txpound the writing: but it exceeded their art. Ia 
this difturbonce and aftonifhment, the queen hear¬ 
ing what had pall, and of the king’s amazement, 
after reverence done, ufed this fpeech: Then is a 
man in thy kingdom , in whom is the fpirit of the 
holy Gods , and in the days of thy f ather , light and 
underftanding , and wifdom , like the wifdom of the 
Gods was found in him , whom the king Nabucho- 
donofor, thy father , the king (/ fay) thy father made 
chief of the inchanters , aftrologians , Chaldeans, and 
footbfayers , btcaufe a more excellent fpirit , and 
knowledge , and underftanding , &c. were found in 
him , even in Daniel, &c. Now let Daniel be call¬ 
ed\ and he will declare the interpretation. 

This queen, Jofephus takes for the grandmother i 
c Origen and Theodoret , for themotherof Balthafar v 
either of which may be true ; for it appeared) Iliac 
fhe was not any of the king’s wives, becaufe ablenc 
from the feaft *, and being paft the age of dancing, 
and banqueting, fhe came in upon the bruit of 
the miracle, and to comfort the king in his diffrac¬ 
tion. And whereas Daniel was forgotten and neg¬ 
lected by others both of younger years and times, 
this old queen remembered well what he had done 
in the days of Nabuchodonofor , grandfather to this 
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Balthafir, and kept in mind both his religion and 
divine gifts. 

When Daniel was brought to the king’s prefence, 
who acknowledg'd thofe excellent graces wherewith 
God had inriched him, he pray’d him, together 
with promifes of reward and honour, to read and 
interpret thole words miraculoufly written •, to whom 
Daniel made anlwer in a far different ftyle from that 
he ufed towards his grandfather: for, die evil which 
he foretold Nabucbodonofor, hewifhed that the feme 
might befall his enemies -, but to this king (whole 
negleft of God, and vice, he hated) he anfwered in 
thefe words. Keep thy rewards to thy felf, and give 
thy gifts to another *, yet will I read the writing un¬ 
to the king, and /hew him the interpretation. Which 
before he had performed, he gave him firft the 
caufe of God’s juft judgment againft him, and the 
reafon of this terrible fcntence, whereof the king 
and all his wife men were utterly ignorant. Which 
being written at large in Daniel v. 18, 19, 20. hath 
this effedt, that forgetting God’s goodnefs to his fa¬ 
ther, whom all nations fear’d and obey’d, and that 
for his pride and negledt of thofe benefits, as he de¬ 
prived him of his eltate and underftanding, fo upon 
the acknowledgment of God’s infinite power he re- 
ftored him to both. This king, notwithftanding, 
lifted himfelf up againft the feme God > and pre¬ 
fuming both to abufe thofe veficls dedicated to holy 
ufes, and negledling the Lord of all power, praifed 
and worlhipped die dead idols of gold, filver, brafs, 
iron, ftone and wood: and therefore thofe words, 
from the oracle of a true God delivered (to wit) Ale¬ 
tte Tekel, Upharfin , gave the king knowledge, that 
God had numbred the time of his kingdom, and 
finilhed it ; that he was weighed in the balJance of 
God’s juftice, and found too light -, and that his 
empire was divided, and given to the Aledcs and 
Per fans. 

The very evening or night of this day, wherein 
Ealthafar leaded and perilhed, Cyrus , cither by his 
fpies, according to Xenophon or infpired by God 
himfelf, whofc enfign he followed in this war, lound 
the time and opportunity to invite him : and there¬ 
fore while the king’s head, and the heads of his no¬ 
bility were no lels filled with the vapours of wine, 
than their hearts with the fear of God’s judgment, 
he caufed all the banks and heads of his trenches 
to be opened and cut down with that diligence, as 
by them he drew the great river of Euphrates dry 
for the prefent, by whole channel running, his army 
made their entrance, finding none to dilhirb them. 
All the town lay buried (as the poet faith) in fleep 
and wine: fuch as came in the Per fans way were 
put to the fword, unlefs they faved themfelves by 
flight, as fome did, who ran away crying, and fill¬ 
ing the ftreets with an uncertain tumult. 

Such Affyrian lords as had revolted from Ealtha¬ 
far , and betaken themfelves to the party of Cyrus , 
did now conduct a fcledted company to the king’s 
palace-, which havingeafily forced, they rufhed in¬ 
to the chamber where the king with his princes were 
banqueting, flew both him and them without any 
mercy, who ftruggled in vain to keep thole lives 
which God had newly threatned to take away. And 
now was the prophecy of Jeremiah xxvii. fulfilled, 
and that of Ijaiab xlvii. 200 years before this lub- 
verfton -, who in his 47th chapter, and elfewhere, 
writeth this deftrudtion fo feelingly and lively, as if 
he had been prefent both at the terrible (laughter 
there committed, and had feen the great and un¬ 
feared change and calamity of this great empire 
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yea, and had alio heard the forrows and bewailing* 
of every furviving foul thereunto lubjedf. His pro¬ 
phecy of this place he beginneth in thefe words; 
Come down, and fit in the duft, O virgin daughter of 
Babel: fit on the ground, there is no throne, &c. And 
again, Sit dill , and get thee into darknefs , O daughter 
of the Chaldeans -, for thou (halt no snore be called 
the lady of kingdoms . For, tho* it cannot be doubt¬ 
ed, that God ufed Nabucbodonofor , and the Chal¬ 
deans, to punilh the idolatry of the Judeans j yet 
1 Ifaiah tcachcth us in this place, that he did not 
yet forget, that the execution of his judgments was 
mix’d with a rigorous extremity. For (faith Ifaiah) 
in the perfon of God, / was wroth with my people , 
I have polluted mine inheritance , and given them in¬ 
to thine hand: thou didfi (hew them no mercy, but 
thou didfi lay thy very heavy yoke upon the ancient. 
I will rife up againft them, faith the Lord of bofts , 
and will cut off from Babel the name, and the rem¬ 
nant, and the fon , and the nephew. And in the 
13th, Every one that is found , ft:all be ftricken 
thorough: wbofoever joineth himfelf, ft:all fall by 
the fword, their children alfo ft:all be broken in pie¬ 
ces before their eyes, tbeir houfes fpoiled, and their 
wives ravifhed. So as there is no hiftorian who 
was either prefent at this victory of Cyrus, or that 
received the report from others truly as it was, that 
could better leave the feme to pofterity after it hap¬ 
pen’d, than Ifaiah had done in many places of his 
prophecies, which were written 200 years before 
any thing attempted. 

The greatnefs and magnificence of Babylon, were 
it not by divers grave authors fet down, might feem 
altogether fabulous : for, befides the reports of St. 
Jerome, Solinus , and Or of us, Ariflotlc in the 3d of 
his Politicks, the 2d chapter, received die report 
for true, that one part of the city knew not that 
the reft was taken three days after. Which is not 
impoflible, if the teftimony of b Diodorus Siculus 
may be "taken who finds the compals thereof 
at 360 ftadia or furlongs, which makes forty- 
five miles: the walls whereof had fo great a 
breadth, that fix chariots might pals in front there¬ 
on. And of height, according to Ctefias and Cli- 
tracus, three hundred thrccfcorc and five foot, gar- 
nifhed with an hundred and fifty towers. Strabo , 
in the beginning of his 16th book of geography, 
gives it a greater circuit, adding twenty-five fur¬ 
longs more to the former compafs, reckoning the 
fame at three hundred fourfeore and five furlongs, 
which make forty-eight miles and one furlong, but 
finds the wall far under that which Diodore reports: 
and fo doth Curtius meafure their thicknefs but at 
thirty-two foot, and their height at an hundred cu¬ 
bits, which is alfo very much ; every cubit con¬ 
taining a foot and a half of the large meafure, tho* 
to the whole circuit of the city he gives the fame 
with Siculus , and eight furlongs more. c Herodotus 
finds a greater content than Strabo doth, namely, 
four hundred and fourfeore furlongs circle j the 
thicknefs of the wall he meafures at fifty cubits, 
and the the height at two hundred of the fame re¬ 
gal cubit. For entrance, it had an hundred gates 
of brafs, with polls and hooks to hang them on of 
the fame metal: and therefore did the prophet 
d Ifaiah rightly intitle Babylon, fhc princefs and glo¬ 
ry of kingdoms. 

But when Cyrus had won her, he ftripp’d her out 
of her princely robes, and made her a Have, divi¬ 
ding not only all her goodly houfes, and her whole 
territory, with all the riches therein contained, 
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amon" his foldiers; but bellowing the inhabitants 
themfelves as bond-flavcs upon thole that had taken 
po Hellion of their goods. 

Touching the reign of Cyrus, and the time which 
he enjoy'd in reft and pleafure, I can fay no more 
of it, than that it is generally agreed by all chro- 
nologers to have lafted only feven years: in which 
time he made fuch conllitutions as differ little from 
the ordinances of all wile kings that are defirous 
to eftablilh a royal power to themfelves and their 
pofterity. 

Sect. VI. 

The end of Cyrus. 

rpiHE laft war, and the end of this great king 

1 Cyrus , is diverfly written. Herodotus and 
Juftin deliver, that after the conqudl of Aft a the 
lefs, Cyrus invaded the Maffagetcs , a very warlike 
nation of the Scythians, governed by Tomyris their 
queen: and that in an encounter between die Per fl¬ 
ans and thefe northern Nomades, Tomyris loft her 
army, and her fon Spargapifes that commanded it: 
in revenge whereof, this queen making new levies 
of men of war, and following the war againft Cy¬ 
rus, in a fecond battel, beat the Perflan army, and 
takingX'jr/o prifoner, cut off' his head from his 
body, and call the fame into a bowl of blood, ufmg 
thefe words. Thou that haft all thy life time thirfted 
for blood, now drink thy fill and fatiate tby felf. 

It ftiould hereby feem, that Cyrus , knowing the 
ftrength and multitude of thofe frozen nations, was 
perfuaded to abate their lury by fome forcible inva- 
fion and depopulation, becaufe in the time of Cyax- 
arts, father to Afiyages, thofe Scythians invaded 
Media and Aft a the lefs, and held the fame in a fer- 
vile fubjed ion 2 8 years. 

This war, which Metafthenes calleth Tomyrique, 
lafted (faith lie) fix years, and took end at the death 
of Cyrus. 

But in this particular I believe with Viginier, that 
this Scythian war was rather the fame which Cyrus 
made againft the Sacians, before the conquefl of Ly¬ 
dia, according to Cteflas before cited, who calleth 
Tomyris , Sparetha , tho’ he deliver the fuccefs of 
that war otherwife than Herodotus doth: the rather 
(faith * Higinier) becaufe Strabo in his 1 ith book re- 
citeth, that Cyrus furprized the Sacians by the fame 
ftratagem by which Juftin faith, he defeated the 
fon of Tomyris. And the fame b Cteflas alfo rc- 
porteth, that the laft war which Cyrus made, was 
againft Amorrh.eus king of the Derbicians, a nation 
(as the reft) of Scythia ; whom tho’ he overcame, 
yet he then received the wound of his death, which 
he fufiered three days after. 

* Strabo alfo aifirmeth, that he was buried in his 
own city of Pafagardes, which himfelf had built, 
and where his epitaph was to be read in his time; 
which is faid to have been this; Ovir, quicunque es , 
(ft undecunque advents , neque ettim te adventurum 
ignoravi : ego fum Cyrus qui Perfis imperium confti- 
tui, puflllum hoc terra quo meum tegitur corpus mibi 
ne invidias ; O thou man, whofoever thou art, or 
whencefoever thou Cornell ; for I was not ignorant 
that thou fliould’ft come : I am Cyrus tliat founded 
the Perflan empire, do not envy unto me this little 
earth, with which my body is covered. 

This tomb was opened by Alexander , as Quintus 
Curtius, /. 1. reporteth, either upon hope of treafure, 
fuppoled to have been buried with him (or upon de¬ 
fire to honour his dead body withcertain ceremonies) 


in which there was found an old rotten target, two 
Scythian bows, and a fword. The coffin wherein 
his body lay, Alexander caufed to be covered with 
his own garment, and a crown of gold to be let up¬ 
on it. Thele things well conlidered, as they give 
credit to the reports of * Xenophon and Zonaras, fo 
they derogate much from Herodotu>, who leaves his 
body in the hands of Tomyris. 

And furely, had Cyrus loft the army of Perfla in 
Scythia, it is not likely, that his Ion would fo foon 
have tranfported all his remaining forces into Egypt, 
fo far oft’ from that quarter; the Scythian nation 
then viflorious, and bordering Media: neither had 
Cambyfes been able in fuch halle to have undertaken 
and performed fo great a conqudl. Wherefore I 
rather believe Xenophon , faying, that Cyrus died 
aged, and in peace: and that finding in himfelf, that 
he could not long enjoy the world, he called unto 
him his nobility, with his two fons Cambyfes and 
Smerdis ; or, after Xenophon, Tanaoxares: and, 
after a long oration, wherein he allured himfelf, and 
taught others, of the immortality of tire foul, and 
of the punilhments and rewards following the good 
and ill deferving of every nun in this life; he ex¬ 
horted his fons by the ftrongeft arguments he had, 
to a perpetual concord and agreement. Many other 
things he uttered, which make it probable, that he 
received the knowledge of the true God from Da¬ 
niel, when he governed Sufa and Perfla, and that 
Cyrus himfelf had read the prophecy of Ifaiah, 
wherein he was exprefly named, and by God (for 
the delivery of his people) preordained. Which 
a< 5 l of delivering the Jews from their captivity, and 
of reftoring the holy temple and city of Jerufalem, 
was in true confideration the nobleft work that ever 
Cyrus performed. For in other adtions he was an 
inftrument of God’s power, ufed for the chaftifing 
of many nations, and the eftablifhing of a govern¬ 
ment in thofe parts of the world, which was not 
long to continue. But herein he had the Grace to 
be an inftrument of God’s goodnels, and a willing 
advancer of his kingdom upon earth ; which mull 
laft for ever, tho’ heaven and earth lhall perilh. 

Sect. VII. 

Of Cyrus’; decree for building the temple of God in 
Jerufalem. 

H Aving therefore fpoken of his great vidlories, 
mention’d by fundry hiftorians, the glory of 
all which was a reward of this his fervice done un¬ 
to him that was author of them and of all goodnels: 
I hold it meet at length to fpcak of the decree made 
in the firft of his reign, being perhaps the firfl that 
ever he made after his pofi'cflion of the Babylonian 
empire : that the captive Jews fhould return again 
into their own territory, and re-build the houfe of 
God in Jerufalem, having now endured and finilh- 
ed 70 years captivity, by the prophets foretold. 
For the accomplilhing whereof, he gave order to 
his treafurers to furnilh them with all things necefla- 
ry and wanting. He alfo reftored unto them 
5469 veflels of gold and filver, whereof Nabucho- 
donofor, the grandfather of Balthafar, had former¬ 
ly robbed the temple. 

The number of the Jews which returned out of 
Chaldea under their leader e Zorobabel, the fon of 
Salatbiel, and nephew to king Jeconias, and Jefus 
or Jofua the fon of Jofadak, were about 50000 ; 
where, as foon as they arrived, they built an altar 
to die living God, and facrificed thereon, accord- 
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ing to their own law, and afterwards bethought 
themfelves how to prepare materials for the 'rebuild¬ 
ing of the temple. 

But no fooner did the Jews begin to lay any one 
{tone, than the Samaritans and other idolatrous 
rations adjoining, gave all the impediment they 
could. So did the governours of thofe provinces 
under Cyrus altogether countenance the difturbers, 
and in no fort favoured tire Jews, nor the labours 
nor purpofes they had in hand. And not only thofe 
which were but provincial lieutenants, and other 
officers of left place, but Cambyfts himfelf •, who 
having the charge of tire whole empire, while Cy¬ 
rus was bufied otherwife, countermanded the build¬ 
ing begun. And whereas fome authors make doubt, 
that whatfoever Cambyfts did when himfelf had ob¬ 
tained the empire, yet during the life of Cyrus there 
was no fuclr impediment or prohibition: they may 
herein refolve themfelves out of Efidras, that by 
the confpiracies of the neighbouring nations, the 
building was hindred ail the time of king Cyrus' s 
life, &c. And therefore it is true, what the Jews 
themlelves affirm, as it is written in the 2d of John ,. 
that the temple was 46 years in fetting up, having 
received fo many hinderances from tire fir ft founda¬ 
tion to the fecond of Darius. 

And if we feek the natural and politick courfes 
which moved Cambyfts to withftand his father’s de¬ 
cree, as well while he governed under him, as when 
himfelf became foie and foveraign monarch, we 
{hall find them in that epiftle remembred by Efidras , 
written by Belemus , Mitbridates , and the reft, pre- 
fidents and counfellors in Pbenicia, wherein they 
complain that the Jews were evermore rebellious 
and troublers of kings ; that their city being once 
built, they would then refufe to pay tribute, and 
fall from the obedience of the empire, as they had 
formerly done in the times of other kings. 

But drat which for that prefent feenred the mod 
forcible impediment, was, that Cambyfts having it in 
his refolution to invade Egypt , and that it was a com¬ 
mon opinion, that the Jews were defeended of 
thofe nations, becaufe they iflued thence under Mo- 
fes, when they conquered Judea \ their city being 
once repaired and fortified, they might return to 
their old vomit, and give the fame difturbance to 
Cambyfes's conqueft, which they did to Sennacherib , 
Nabucbodonofor , and other kings of Babylon. For, 
as it is written in Ezekiel, b Egypt was the confidence 
of the houfe of Ifrael. 

But it is to be underftood, as Codoman and others 
have obferved, that Artaxerxes, to whom the coun¬ 
fellors and governors of Pbenicia complained a- 
gainft the Jews, did not precede, but fucceed Da¬ 
rius Hyftafpts, as in the 6th and 7th chapters of Ef- 
dras, it is made plain; and alfo that thofe gover¬ 
nours (whole epiftle lheweth as much) did not with¬ 
ftand the building of the temple, but the fortifying 
and enclofing of the city, as by the reafons given 
in the faid epiftle, and by tire king’s anfwer, it is 
evident. 

Alfo in the 6th of Ezra, the 14th verfe, the 
kings are named in order as they governed, and 
Artaxerxes written after Darius *, as: And they 
built and finifbed it (to wit the temple) by the appoint¬ 
ment of the God of Ifrael, and by the commandment 
of Cyrus and Darius, and Artahlhalte kings of 
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Perfia. Laftly in the 7th of Ezra it is written,- Now 
after thefe things , in the reign of Artahftrafte king of 
Perfia: which was as much as to fay, after dre fi- 
nilhing of the temple in David's time. And there¬ 
fore Artaxerxes in the 2d of Efdras is there named 
by anticipation, not in his own time and place. 

And thus much concerning the re-building of the 
city and temple of Jerufalem. Which aftion, tho’ 
profpered by the hand of God, was very flowly 
purfued by the men whom it mod concerned, but 
firft let on foot by Cyrus. The other ordinances 
of Cyrus, with his form and manner of government, 
are to be found in Xenophon. At his death, he be¬ 
queathed die empire unto his eldeft fon Cambyfts , 
appointing Smerdis or Yanaoxare< his younger fon 
to be fatrapa, or lieutenant of Media, Armenia, and 
Cadufia j and then died, alter he had reigned (faith 
Herodotus) thirty-one years, or (according to Jufisn) 
but thirty. 

Sect. VIII. 

Of Cyrus’; ijfue: and whether Atofia were his 
daughter , or (as fame think) were the fame with 
queen Either. . 

C YRUS had ifiue two fons, Cambyfts and Smerdis, 
with three daughters, Atoffa, A/eroe, and Ar¬ 
ty/! ona : Ciefias addeth to thefe, Amytis. Atoffa 
and Meroe their brother Cambyfcs married ; Atty- 
flona, Darius Hifiafpes obtained ; fo did he Atoffa, 
Cambyfcs being dead : who (as fome writers have 
fuppoied) inflamed both her husbands, Darius and 
Xerxes after him, to invade Greece, to be avenged of 
the whole nation for the cruel intent that Aman 
(whom the old tranflation calletli a Macedonian) had 
againft the Jews, tho’ the opinion of Jofcphus be 
more probable, who finds Aman to be an Amalt- 
kite. But it is hard to be underftood how Atoffa , 
the daughter of Cyrus, fliould liave been Efiher, 
whofe hiftory feems rather 10 appertain to the time 
of Artaxerxes Longimanus, than of Darius the fon 
of Hyfiafpes or Xerxes. 1'he defire of Atoffa to have 
Greece brought under the yoke of Perfia, was part¬ 
ly grounded upon the honour which thereby fhe 
thought her husband might obtain, partly upon a 
feminine humour of getting many brave dames, Co¬ 
rinthians, Athenians, and others of that nation to 
be her bond-women. Wherefore 4 cannot give af- 
fent to the opinion of Codoman, who upon the near 
found of the two names, Atoffa and Hadaffa (by 
the latter of which Efiher was alfo called) makes 
them to have been one perfon. For tho’ it be true 
that Efiher concerning her parentage, awhile might 
be taken for a great lady ; yet Codoman s inference 
is nothing probable, that Ihe fhculd therefore, and 
for the great affection which the king bare unto her, 
be thought the daughter of Cyrus. Certain it is, 
that Efiher did at length difeover her kindred and 
nation; whereby, if hiftories could be kept free 
from this error, yet the people, and efpecially the 
nobility, muft needs have underftood the truth: 
who neverthclefs did fb well know the parentage of 
Atoffa , that for her fake, as being daughter of Cyrus, 
her foa Xerxes was preferred to the kingdom before 
his elder brother, againft whom alfo he could have 
pretended a very weak claim. Bat of thefe things 
more hereafter in fitter place. 
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The History of the World. Book III; 

C H A P. IV. 

*The ejlate of things from the death of Cyrus to the reign of Darius. 


Sect. 1 . 

Of the number and names of the Perfian kings. 

O F the fucceflors of Cyrus, and the continu¬ 
ance of the Perfan empire, there are many 
opinions -, as that of Metaftbenes , who hath 
numbred the Perfan kings and their times as 
followeth. 


Darius Medus , and Cyrus joindy ^ years. 

Cyrus alone 22 

P rife us Artaxerxes 20 

Darius Longimanus 37 

Darius No thus 19 

Artaxerxes Mnemon 55 

Artaxerxes Ochus 2 6 

Arfes, or Arfames 4 

Darius, the laft, conquered by Alex¬ 
ander 6 


To which Philo agreeth j which number of years 
added, make in all 191. But in this catalogue 
Metaftbenes hath left out Cambyfes and Xerxes , and 
names Artaxerxes Affuerus, for the immediate 1 fuc- 
•ceflor of Cyrus •» in place (faith Mclantthori) of Da¬ 
rius the fon of Hyftafpes: for Metaftbenes, as Me- 
lanUbon conje&ureth, doth not account Cambyfes in 
the catalogue, becaufe his reign was confounded 
with that of Cyrus. 

There is a 2d opinion, tho’ ridiculous, of Sedar 
Olam , who finds but four Perfan kings from the 
beginning to the end of that empire. 

Genebrard, Schubert, and Beroaldus , have alfo a 
differing account from the Greeks ; whom never¬ 
theless Eufebius , and mod of the Latins follow, and 
fo doth * Krentzbeim, who hath fully anfwered, and 
as I take it, refuted all the former authors varying 
from that account. For in this fort do the Greeks 
marfhal the Perfan kings with the times of their 
reigns. 


b Cyrus in all 30 years. 

Cambyfes with the Magi 8 

Darius Hyftafpes 3 6 

c Xerxes 21 

Artaxerxes Longimanus 40 

Darius Notbus 1 9 

<*Artaxerxes Mnemon 43 

* Artaxerxes Ochus 2 3 

Arfames 3 

* Darius the laft 6 


Which numbers put together, make in all two 
hundred and thirty. 

This account (as I have faid) the molt chronolo- 
gers and die belt learned approve. ThefePer- 
fan princes, being all warranted by the authority of 
the feriptures, as Peucer in his hiftorical animadver- 
fions, hath gathered the places > finding firft Cyrus 
in 2 Cbron. xxxvi. 22, 23. Ezra i. 1. and often 
cl fe where. 

Secondly, Cambyfes in the 1 ith of Daniel , who 
may indeed be well efteemed for one of thofe three 
fcin CT s in the 2d verfe named, and fo the marginal 
conTmcntator upon the Geneva underftands that 

. Cliro Krcn. fol. 135. fc Melanft.jiw Cyrus fmt 22. 
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place •, but under correction, miftakes the matter 
greatly, when he faith in the fame note, that Darius 
Hyftafpes was an enemy to the people of God, and 
ltood againft them: his great favour and liberality 
to the Jews being elfewhere proved. 

Thirdly, Is Darius Hyftafpes found in 1 Ezra 
iv. 5. who in the 6th verfe is alfo named Abafue- 
rus. 

Fourthly, In the nth of Daniel , verfe the 2d, 
Xerxes is plainly foretold and deferibed, and the 
great war which he fhould make againft the Greeks 
by Daniel remembred. 

Fifthly, Artaxerxes Longimanus in Ezra ch. iv. 
verfe 7. who is alfo called Arthafafta, c. 4./. 1. 
Ezra 7. and vii. 7. 

Sixthly, Darius Notbus, Ezra iv. 24. and v. 6 . 
Nebem. xii. 22. 

Seventhly, Artaxerxes Mnemon in Nebem. ii. 1. 
who was father to Artaxerxes Ochus , and Arfames : 
for Darius the laft, he was of another family, the 
line of Cyrus the great ending in Ochus, who de- 
feended from Xerxes the fon of Atojfa, Cyrus's 
daughterand the iflue-male of Cyrus failing with 
his own fons. 

But to proceed, Eufebius, with theLjhxi, follow¬ 
ing the Greeks , apply the beginnings and ends of 
every Perfan king with their aCts, to fome certain 
Olympiad ; as die war of Aftyages ( Cyrus's mater¬ 
nal grandfather) and Alyattes (Crefus's father) to the 
49th Olympiad-, the beginning of Cyrus's reign, to 
the beginning of the 55th Olympiad\ the taking of 
Sardis by Cyrus, to the 58th Olympiad the invasion 
of Egypt by Cambyfes , to the 3d year of the 63d 0- 
lympiad \ and fo of the reft. Which reference with 
good agreement between feveral forms of computa¬ 
tion, add the more credit unto both. 

Again, this hiftorical demonftration is confirmed 
by the agronomical computation o Ptolemy, who 
refers the death of Alexander the great, who died 
the 12 tli of November, in the beginning of 'he 140th 
Olympiad , to the 424th year after Nabonajfar. And 
the Air a of Nabonajfar began on the 26 th of Fe¬ 
bruary : which, conferred with the Olympiad, was 
in the 9 th month of the ift year of the 8th Olympi¬ 
ad -, fo that whether we follow the accounts of the 
Olympiads , as do die Greek hiftorians, or that of No- 
bonaJJ'ar widi Ptolemy , we fhail find every memora¬ 
ble accident to fall out right with each computation. 

For Ptolemy reckons the dme anfwerable to 
224 Julian years, and 140 days from Nabomf- 
far to die 16th of July, in the 7th year of Cambyfes. 

The Greeks, and namely Diodorus Siculus, place 
the taking of Egypt by Cambyfes in the 2d or 3d year 
of the 63d Olympiad, and the beginning of Catnby- 
fes’s 7th year, in the ift of the 64th Olympiad: 
which ift of the 64th Olympiad runs along with 
part of the 2 2d of Nabonajfar. The like agreement 
is confequently found about the beginning and end 
of Cyrus. 

Likewife the 20thof Darius , who fucceeded Cam- 
byfes , is according to Ptolemy the 246th of L do¬ 
na far, which (obferving the differences of Ndonaf 
far's Air a and the Olympiad, viz. 28 years) agrees 
with the 3d of the 69th Olympiad, wherein it is 
placed by the Greeks. ' In this Jofcpbus agrees with 
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the Greeks throughout, faving that he joineth Darius 
Medus, whom Xenophon calleth Cyaxares, with Cy¬ 
rus in die deftruttion of Babylon \ which is true, and 
not contrary to the Greek computation, but may 
very well ftand with it. 

Laftly, The disagreements and confufcd accounts 
of thole that follow the other catalogue of the Per- 
Jian kings formerly rehcarfcd, doth give the great¬ 
er credit to this of the Greeks, which being con- 
ftant in it felt, accordeth alfo with the computation 
of other hiflorians, and alironoiners, and likewife 
with the holy fcriptures. 

Sect. II. 

Of Cambyfes, and the conquering of F.gypt by him • 

W E will therefore, according to the truth, give 
the empire of Per ft a to Cambyfes , die fon 
of Cyrus, though degenerate in all things, faving die 
defire to encreale the greatnels of his empire ; where¬ 
of he was poflefs’d in his father’s time, while Cyrus 
made war in the norih. Ctefias with others give 
him a longer reign than agreeth with the Grecian 
account before received. 

In the filth year of his foie reign, and in the 
third year of the threefcore and third Olympiad, 
according to * Diodore and Eufebius, he invaded E- 
gypt, and having overthrown the king thereof, 
Pfammeniticus, he not only caufcd him to be (lain, 
but alfo did put to death all his kindred and depen¬ 
dents, with the mod of his children. 

Herodotus and Ctefias give for caule of this war 
(being no other indeed than the ambition of Cam¬ 
byfes') that when he fent to Amafs king of Egypt, 
to have his daughter in marriage, yimafs prefented 
him with Nitetis the daughter of ylprtes, hisprede- 
ceflor, which Cambyfes difdained. 

Howfoever it were •, true it is, that Cambyfes ga¬ 
thered an army fit for fuch an enterprife and caul'ed 
the fame to march. But before they enter’d Egypt, 
Amafs died, and left Pfammeniticus, whom Ctefias 
called yimyrteus, his fucceflor; who enjoyed Egypt 
after his father (according to the bed copies of He¬ 
rodotus) but fix months, though odier chronologcrs 
give him fix years. 

But how long foever he held the crown, in one 
battle he lod it, and was himfelf taken pril'oner. 

It is laid that Cambyfes, following therein the ex¬ 
ample of Cyrus, did not only fpare life to the con¬ 
quered king, but that he alfo truded him with the 
government of Egypt, and that upon fome revolt, or 
fufpicion thereof, he cauied him to be fiaughtcr’d. 

But the race of this king was not lb extirpated, 
if we may believe Herodotus and Thucydides, but 
that he left a fon called Inartts, who cauied the E- 
gyptians to revolt both from Xerxes and Artaxerxes. 

That Pfammeniticus, was at the fird entreated 
gently by Cambyfes, I hold it very improbable, if 
it be true which is alfo written of him, That he lb 
much hated yimafs the king of Egypt , who died 
before his arrival, that he cauied nis body to be 
drawn out of die grave, and alter divers indignities 
ufed, commanded the fame to be burnt, contrary 
to the cudom both of the Egyptians and Perfans. 
For the Egyptians ufed to powder their dead bo¬ 
dies with fait and other drugs, to the end the worms 
might not devour them. The h Perfans durd not 
conlume them with fire, which they edeemed as a 
God, and therefore feared to feed it widi carrion. 


of the World. 

Sect. III. 

The ref of Cambyfes'i ads. 

A FTE R this vittory obtained in Egypt, Cam- 
j\_ byfes fent an army into Cyprus, and condrain- 
ed Evelthon king thereof to acknowledge him who 
before held that ifiand of the Egyptians. 

While Cambyfes yet bulk'd himfelf in Egypt, he 
lb much dctellcd the idolatry of that nation, as he 
cauied the images thcmfelves, with the temples 
wherein they were worlhipped, to be torn down 
and defaced. This done, he diretted a part of 
his army into Libya to overturn the temple of Ju¬ 
piter Ammon j but the devil, in defence of his ora¬ 
tory, raifed fuch a temped of Sand, wherewith the 
greated part of the country is covered, as the Per- 
fians were therewith choakcd and overwhelmed. 

Notwithdanding which mifadventure, Herodotus 
and Seneca report, that dildaining to be refided, he 
prepared the red of his army, which himfelf meant 
to condutt into thole parts, but that finding a be¬ 
ginning of thole incommodities, which his fird-lent 
troops had try’d, he chang’d his purpofe. For tho* 
conquering kings have power over men, yet the 
elements do not obey them •, according to that old 
Englifi) proverb: Go, faith the king i fay, faith the 
tide. 

After his return from the attempt of Ethiopia, he 
caulld Apis, the Egyptian bull, worlhipped by that 
nation as God, to be flain: a deed very commen¬ 
dable, had it proceeded from true zeal, and been 
executed as in lervice of him that only is, and liv- 
eth. But foon afterwards, when in a dream it feem- 
ed unto him that Smerdis did fit in the royal throne 
of Perfa (which apparition was verified in Smer¬ 
dis the Magus) he gave it in charge to his favourite 
Praxafpes, to murder Smerdis his brother. And 
having married his own fillers, contrary to the Per- 
fian laws, he committed a moft caufelcls and mod 
detcftable murder upon the one of them called Me- 
roe, then by himfelf with child, becaufe Ifie bewail¬ 
ed the death of her brother Smerdis. I find it ‘writ¬ 
ten of this Cambyfes, That becaufe his predeccfTors 
obferved religioufiy the ordinances of the empire, 
he afiembled his judges and enquired of them, whe¬ 
ther there were any law among the Perfans that 
did permit the brother to marry his own filler; it 
being his own intent lo to do: the judges (who had 
always either laws or dillinttions in ftore to fatisfy 
kings and times) made anfwer, That there was not 
any thing wricten allowing any fuch conjunttion, 
but they notwithdanding found it in their cudoms, 
that it was always left to the will of the Per fan 
kings, to do what bed pleafed thcmfelves ; and fo, 
as Kauclerus terms it, invencrunt occafonem: that is 
as much as to fay. The judges found a Ihift to 
plcalc the king, and to iecure thcmfelves. And 
yet, where it concerned not the king’s private la- 
tisfattion, he caufed Sifamnus, one of his judges, 
and perchance one of thole which favoured his in- 
ceduous match, to be flay’d alive, lor an unjud 
judgment given, and his hide to be hung up over 
the judgment-feat. After which, bcPiowing the fa¬ 
ther’s office on his fon, he willed him to remember 
that the fame partiality deferved the fame punidi- 
ment. 

Among other his cruelties, that which he exerci- 
fed againd the fon of his beloved Praxafpes, was 
very tlrange and ungratcf.il. For when he defired 
to be truly informed by him what the Perfans 


» Lib. 2. c. 2 . Her. I. 3. p. S3, 84, 85. b Kti'btr did tbt Rom.-.n> e-er tot: tame d tir dead /» opts, till sit tint cf Sjlla 
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thought of his conditions, Praxafpes anfwer’d, That 
his virtues were followed with abundant praife from 
all men, only it was by many obferv’d, that he took 
more than ufual delight in the tafte of wine.: with 
which tax* : on inflamed, he ufed this replication: 
And are the Perftans double-tongu’d, who alfo 
tell me, that I have in all things excelled my fa¬ 
ther Cyrus? Thou Praxafpes lhalt then witnel’s, 
whether in this report they have done me right: for 
if at the firft fhot I pierce thy fon’s heart with an 
arrow, then is it falfe that hath been fpoken; but 
if I rnifs the mark, I am then pleafed that the fame 
be accounted true, and my fubjefts believed. This 
being fpoken, he immediately directed an arrow 
towards the innocent child, who falling down dead 
with the ftroke, Cambyfes commanded his body to 
be opened, and his heart being broached on the ar¬ 
row, this monftrous tyrant greatly rejoicing, fhew’d 
it to the father, with this faying inftead of an epi¬ 
taph: Now Praxafpes thou may'ft refohe thy Jelf., 
that I have not loft my wits with wine, but the Per- 
fians theirs, who make fuch report. 

Many other barbarous cruelties he exercifed, till 
at the laft, according to the phrafe of our law, he 
became felon de foy. For when he was inform'd, 
that Patizites , and Smerdis the Magi (Cedrenus 
writeth them Sphendanis and Cimerdius ) minifters 
of his domeflical affairs.* taking advantage of the 
great refemblance between Smerdis the king’s bro- 
tlier, and Smerdis the Magus , poflefs'd themfelves 
of the empire, he made all hafte towards Perfia \ 
and in mounting haftily on horfe-back, his fword 
dif-fheathing, pierced his own thigh, wherewith 
deadly wounded, falling into an over-late and reme- 
dilefs repentance of the (laughter which he had exe¬ 
cuted upon his own brother, he foon after gave up 
his wicked ghoft, when he had reigned 8 years, ac¬ 
counting therein thofe 7 months in which the Magi 
govern’d while he was abfent. 

In Cambyfes the male-line of Cyrus failed. For 
he had no iflue either by Atoffa or Meroe: yet *Zo- 
ttaras out of Jerome gives him a daughter called 
Pantaptes , and a Ion called Orontes •, who being 
drowned in the river Ophites by Antioch , die fame 
was afterwards in memory of the princes death, 
called Orontes. 

He built the city of Babylon in Egypt, in the 
place where Latopolis was formerly feated, and that 
of Meroe in the Ifland of Nilus, calling it by the 
name of his After Meroe. 

Sect. IV. 

Of the Inter-regnum between Cambyfes and Darius. 

C TRUS and his two fons being now dead, and 
the kingdom in the pofleflion of one of the 
Magi, the counterfeit of Smerdis, the princes, or 
fatrapa’s, or provincial governours of the empire, 
(to wit Otanes , Jntapbernes , Gobrias, Megabyfus , 
Afphatines , Hidarnes, and Darius , who were all 
defeended from Achemenes the firft Perfian king) 
having difeovered the fraud of this impofture, join¬ 
ed their forces together, furprized and rooted out 
the confpirator with his companions and aftiftants. In 

• Zon. Com, 2. p. 117. 


which addon (faith Juftin) Intapbcrnes, and Afpha¬ 
tines were (lain; but Herodotus otherwife, that they 
were only wounded; for he avoweeh, that, all the 
feven princes were prefent at the election following. 

For the empire being now without a govemour, 
thefe princes grew into confultation how the fame 
might be ordered from thenceforth. Otanes (one 
of the feven) did not fancy any election of kings, 
but that the nobility and cities fhould confederate, 
and by juft laws defend dieir liberty in equality, 
giving divers reafons for his opinion, being, as it 
feemed, greatly terrified by the cruelties of Cam¬ 
byfes : As firft, that it was not fafe to give all pow¬ 
er to any one, feeing greatnefs it felf, even in good 
men, doth often infect the mind with many vices, 
and that liberty and freedom in all things is moll 
apt to infult, and tc commit all manner of wicked 
outrage. Again, that tyrants do commonly ufe 
the ferviceof wicked men, and favour them mofti 
they ufurp upon the laws of their country, take o- 
ther men’s wives by force, and deftroy whom they 
pleafe, without judgment. 

Megabyfus was of another opinion, affirming that 
the tyranny of a -multitude was thrice more intole¬ 
rable than that of one. For the multitude do all 
things without judgment, run into bufinefs and af¬ 
fairs with precipitation, like raging and over-bear, 
ing floods. 

He therefore thought it fafeft to make ele&ion 
of a few, and thofe of the beft, wifeft, and moft 
virtuous, becaufe it is ever found that excellent 
counfels are ever had from excellent men. 

Darius gave the third judgment, who perfwaded 
the creation of a king, becaufe even among few 
diuturnity of concord is feldom found, and in great 
empires it doth ever happen, that the difeord of 
many rulers hath enforced the election of one fu- 
preme. It were therefore, faith Darius , far fafer to 
obferve the laws of our country, by which kingly 
government hath been ordained. 

The other four princes adhered to Darius and a* 
greed to continue the fame imperial government, 
by God eftablifhed and made profperous. And to 
avoid partiality, it was accorded that the morning 
following, thefe feven princes lhould mount on 
horfe-back, and on him the kingdom fhould be 
conferr*d, whofe horfe, after the fun rifing, fhould 
firft neigh or bray. b In the evening after this ap¬ 
pointment was made, it is faid, that Darius confut¬ 
ed with die matter of his horfe Oebarus, who, in 
the fuburbs of the city, where the ele&ion was re- 
folv’d of, caufed the fame horfe, whereon in the 
morning Darius was mounted, to cover a mare, 
who, as foon as he came into the fame place, was 
the firft horfe that brayed. Whereupon the other 
fix princes defeended from their horfes, and acknow¬ 
ledged Darius for their lord and king. 

Plato, in the third of his laws, affirmeth, that in 
memory of the feven princes, whereof Darius him- 
felf was one, that deliver’d the empire from the 
ufurpadon of the Magi, he divided the whole into 
feven governments •, Herodotus faith, into twenty 
fatrapies. 


bHer. 3. p. 100, 101. 
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CHAP. V. 


0/ DARIUS, Jon of Hyflafpes. 


Sect. I. 

0 / Darius’; lineage ; 

ARIUS was defended of the ancient Per- 
fian kings, to wit, of the AchamenidXy of 
which Cyrus the great was the lineal fuccef- 
for. For in this fort Herodotus deriveth him, as 
before: 

Cyrus the firft,’ who had 

Theifpius, who begat 

Ariaramnes , who was father of 

Arfamnts, the father of 

Hyflafpes , the father of 

Dariusy firnamed CeluSy the father Xerxes. 

% Hyflafpes accompanied Cyrus the great in the 
wars againft the Scythians ; at which time Cyrus 
being made jealous of Darius by a dleam of his 
own, caufed him to be fentinto Perfla ; others fay, 
to be imprifoned, from whence by the death of Cy¬ 
rus he was deliver’d, and made governour of the 
Perflan Magi. He afterwards followed Cambyfes 
into Egypt *, he then join’d with the reft of the 
princes againft the Magiy and either by the b neigh¬ 
ing of his horfe, or, as others affirm, by ftrong 
hand, he obtained the empire, which he the more 
affured to himfelf, by taking two of Cyrus' s daugh¬ 
ters, and as many of his nieces for his wives. 

HyftaJ'peSy according to c Hcrodotuty had, befides 
Dariusy thefe three fons, who were great command¬ 
ers in the war which Darius made in Afla the lefs, 
"Thrace, Macedon, and Greece \ Atarnesy Artapber- 
neSy and Ar tab anus, who difliiaded Xerxes from the 
fecond Grecian war. Hyflafpes had alfo a daughter 
married to Gobrias , the father of Mardonius , who 
commanded the army of Darius in Macedon, and 
married the daughter of Darius Artofoflre,\\\s coufin- 
german. 

Reineccius gives to Hyflafpes five fons, Datius 
who fucceeded CambyfeSy Artabanus , ArtapherneSy 
Otancsy and Atarnes , with two daughters. 

Sect. II. 

Of Darius’; government , and fuppreffing the rebellion 
of Babylon. 

D A R /US devifed equal laws whereby his fub- 
jedts might be governed, the fame being for¬ 
merly promifed by Cyrus. He gave accefs to all 
his fubjedts, and behaved himfelf fo mildly to all 
men, that many nations defired and offered them- 
felves to become his vaffals: Only he laid divers 
payments and taxes on the people, which had not 
been accuftomed in Cyrus's time, to the value of 
fourteen thoufand five hundred and threefcore ta¬ 
lents, faith Herodotus. 

The war which Cambyfes made afar off in Egypt , 
and the contention between the Magi and the princes 
of Perfla for the empire, gave heart to the Baby¬ 
lonians to recover their liberty, and to fhake off the 
Perflan yoke j whereof Darius being advertifed, he 
prepared an army to recover that city and ftate re¬ 


volted. But finding the fame a difficult work, lie 
ufed the ferviceof Zopyrus , who for the love he bare 
Darius, did cut off his own ears and nofe, and with 
other wounds yet frefh bleeding, he femed to fly 
to the Babylonians for fuccour, to whom lie accufed 
the cruelty of Darius ; who, for having given him 
advice to give over the fiege of their city, had in 
this fort difmember’d and deform’d him ; where¬ 
upon the Babylonians gave him that credit, as they 
milled him with the difpofition and commandment 
of their greateft forces: which when Zopyrus had 
obtained, after fome fmall colourable overthrows 
given to the Per flans upon fallies, he d delivered the 
city into Darius' s hands, who had lain before it 
twenty months. 

Sect. III. 

Of Darius’; favour to the J ews, in building the 
temple. 

I N the fecond year of Darius , he gave order that 
the building of the temple at Jerufalem fhould 
go on, and commanded that the fame fhould be fi- 
niflied at his own charge, and out of the revenues 
of the crown. And whereas the governours of 
tliofe provinces, which are fituate between Euphrates 
and the Pbenician and mid-land lea (whom e Ezra 
calleth the captains beyond the river) had hinder’d 
the work in Cambyfes's time, Darius gave command¬ 
ment, that they fhould not thenceforth come near 
unto Jerufalemy to give any impediment to the 
building •, but that they fhould withdraw themfclves, 
and get them far oft', till all were finilh’d and at an 
end. In the old Latin it is written, Procul recedite 
ab illiSy Withdraw yourfelves far from them > in 
our Euglijhy Be ye far from thence , to wit, from the 
city and temple now in building. 

He alfo made a decree which concern’d his own 
fubjedts, that 1 Whofoever fhould thenceforth hinder 
the Jetting up of the temple of God , that his houfe 
fljjuld be torn downy and the dfiurber hanged on 
the gallows made of the timber l her of He alfo 
in the fame decree maketh invocation to Godv 
t That hath caufed his name to dwell there , (to) de¬ 
fray all kings and people that put their bands to alter 
and to deflroy this houj'e of God which is in Jerufu- 
lenty &c. In four years after which decree (t he feus 
being really furnifh’d with money and all things ne- 
ceffary from Darius) the temple was in all finifh’d, 
to wit, in the beginning of the fpring, in the flxth 
year of Darius Hyfta/pesy and in the two and for¬ 
tieth after their firft return. 

Sect. IV. 

Of Darius’; Scythian war. 

A FTER the recovery of Babylon he invaded 
the Scythians , whole king b Juft in calleth 
LauthinuSy and faith, that Darius undertook this 
war againft him, becaufe he refufed him his daugh¬ 
ter in marriage. The better to convoy his army 
into Scythia , he built a bridge of fmall veflels over 
the river lfler or Danubiusy and gave the cuftody 
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of the fame in charge (among others of A fa the lefs) 
to the Ionians and Eolians t among whom was Mil- 
tiadeSy who perfuaded the Afian Grecians to break 
down the bridge, to the end Darius might not re¬ 
turn thereby, and if by any other way, then not 
without great difficulty -, but the fame was refitted 
by Hiftueus prince of Mi let, a city of Ionia , which 
hation, being a colony of the Greeks , * Diodorus call- 
eth traytors to their country, becaufe they joined 
themfelves to Darius. But the Scythians more ele¬ 
gantly termed them good Daves, forafmuch as they 
would not run away from their matter, but were 
more mindful of doing their duties, than of lhaking 
off their bondage, when they were prefented with 
as fair an occafion of liberty as could have been de- 
fir'd. For the great army of Darius entring the 
defart country call’d Bejfarabia , found in it neither 
people to refift them, nor any luftenance to relieve 
them. For the Scythians were then, as are the Chrim 
Tartars, their potterity, at this day, all horfe-men, 
ufing the bow and fword. They were not plough¬ 
men, but grafters, driving their herds from one 
place to another, as opportunity of pafture led them. 
Standing towns they had none, but ufed for houfes 
the waggons wherein they carried their wives and 
children. Thele waggons they place at every fta- 
tion in very good order, making ftreets and lanes 
in the manner of a great town, removcable at their 
pleafure. Neidter hath the emperor himfelf, call’d 
now the great Chrim , any other city than fuch as 
Agora (as they name it) or town of carts. When 
as therefore Darius had wearied himfelf, and wafted 
his provifion in thofe defolate regions, wherein he 
found neither ways to dirett him,'victuals to refrefh 
him, nor any houfes, fruitful trees or living crea¬ 
tures, nor any thing at all, which either he him¬ 
felf might make ufe of, or by deftroying it might 
grieve his enemies, he began to perceive his own 
folly, and die danger into which he had brought 
himfelf. Yet letting a good face upon a bad game, 
he fent brave mettages to the Scythian , bidding him 
to ceafe his flight, and either to make trial of his 
valour and fortune in plain battle; or, if he ac¬ 
knowledged himfelf the weaker, then to yield by 
lair means, and become his fubjeft, giving him 
earth and water, which the Perfians uled to demand 
as a fign that all was yielded unto them. To this 
challenge the Scythian returned an hieroglyphical an- 
fwer; lending a bird, a frog, a moufe, and five 
arrows: which dumb fltew Darius interpreting by 
his own wiffi, thought that he did yield all the ele¬ 
ments wherein thofe creatures live, and his weapons 
withal into his hands. But Gobryas , one of the 
feven princes, who had Da in the Magi , conftrued 
their meaning aright, which was thus: O ye Perfi- 
ans, get yc wings like birds , or drive under the water 
or creep into holes in the earth , for elfe ye [ball not 
cfcape our arrows. And this interpretation was foon 
verified by the Scythians themlelves, who affailed 
the Perfian camp, drove the horfe-men into the 
trenches, and vexed the army with continual allarms 
day and night*, were lb fearlels of this great mo¬ 
narch, and fo little regarded him, that within his 
hearing, and even in his fight, they did not forbear 
the pattime of courfing a hare, which they had ftar- 
ted by chance. By this boldnefs of theirs, Darius 
was fo difeouraged, that he forlook his camp by 
night, making many fires, and leaving all that were 
lick, and weak behind him, and fo with all fpeed 
marched away towards the river Ifler. He was 
purfued hardly by the Scythians , who mifs’d him 
yet arriving at the bridge before him, perfwaded the 
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Ionians to depart, affuring them that the Perfian 
king fliould never more be able to do diem either 
good or harm. Which words had certainly been 
proved true, had not Hifiiteus the Milcficn prevai¬ 
led with his people, to attend the coming of Darius , 
whom the Scythians did likewile fail to meet, when 
they returned from Jficr to feek him out. 

Sec t . V. 

Some aHions of the Perfians in Europe, after tbt 
Scythian war. 

D ARIUS having thus efcaped out of Scythia , 
determined the invafion of Thrace and Mace- 
don , in which war he employed Megabafus , who 
matter’d the Peonians , and tranfplanted them, and 
poflefs’d Perinthus, Chalcedon, Byzantium , and other 
places, being alfo foon after fubjeded, and added to 
the Perfian empire by Otanes the fon of Syfamnes. 
whom Cambyfes had excoriated for f life judgement. 
So were the cities of b Selybria , and c Cardia like- 
wife taken in from the P erf an , who having now 
reduced under his obeil'ance, the beft part of Thrace , 
did fend his ambafladors to Amintas king of Ma¬ 
ce don adjoining, demanding of him by the earth 
and water, the foveraignty over that kingdom. 
Amintas doubting his own ftrengdi, entertain’d the 
embaffidors widi gentle words, and afterwards in¬ 
vited diem to a folcmn and magnificent feaflj the 
Perfians greatly defired that the Macedonian ladies 
might be prefent: which being granted, the embaf- 
ladors, who were well filled with wine, and pre¬ 
fumed upon their greatnels and many vi&ories, be¬ 
gan to ufe fuch embracings, and other lafeivious 
behaviour, towards thofe noble ladies, as Alexander 
the king’s fon, great grandfather to Alexander the 
Great, diiilaining the Perfians barbarous prelump- 
tion, befought his father to withdraw himfelf from 
the afiembly, continuing notwithftanding all honour¬ 
able refpeft towards the embafladors, whom withal 
he entreated that die ladies might refrefh themfelves 
for a while •, promifing their fpeedy return. This 
being obtained, Alexander caufed the like number 
of well-favoured young men to cloatli themfelves in 
the fame garments, and to ufe the fame attires which 
the ladies had worn at the feaft, giving diem in 
charge, that when the Perfians otfered to abufe 
them, they fhould forthwith tranfpierce them with 
their long knives, of which they were provided 
for that purpofe, which was accordingly perform’d. 
Charge was foon after given by Darius for a fevere 
revenge of this murder: But Alexander fomewhat 
before the death of Amintas , gave his fitter Gygea 
in marriage to Bubaris , a principal commander of 
Darius's, forces on that fide, who perfuaded her huf- 
band how helpful the alliance of Macedon would 
prove for the invafion of Attica intended, fo pre¬ 
vail’d, as Alexander efcaped that tempeft, which 
threaten’d to fall upon him very fuddenly; the war 
of Afa the lefs, called Ionic , falling out at the 
fame time. 

Sect. VI. 

The fir ft occafion of the war which Darius made up¬ 
on Greece, with a rthearfal of the government in 
Athens, whence the quarrel grew. 

O W the better to underftand the rcafon and 
jk^ motives of that great war, which followed 
foon alter, between the Perfians and Grecians , it is 
neceflary to make a fhort repetition of the ftate ot 
Athens , which city endured the hardeft and word 
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brunt of Darius' s invafion on that fide die fea, with 
admirable fuccefs. Neither do I hold it any im¬ 
pertinence to be large in unfolding every circum- 
ftance of fo great a bufinefs as gave fire to thofe 
wars which never could be thoroughly quenched, 
until in the ruin of this great Perfuin monarchy, 
Perfepolis the capital city of the empire, was at the 
requeft of an Athenian harlot confumed with a flame, 
as dreadful, as, in the pride of their greatnefs, the 
Perfians had railed in Athens . 

Now therefore as out of the former books it may 
be gathered how Athens , and other parts of Greece , 
were anciently governed, the lame being already 
fet down, tho’ fcatteringly, and in fcveral times a- 
mong other die contemporary occurrents of the ea- 
ftern emperors, and the kings of Judea •, fo I thought 
it very pertinent in this place to remember again 
the two laft changes in the date of Athens. As for 
the Lacedemonians , they maintained dill their an¬ 
cient polity under kings, tho’ thefe alfo after fome 
fifteen defeents were bridled by the Ephori. 

Codrus king of the Athenians, in the former books 
remember’d, who willingly died for the fafety of 
his people, was therefore fo honoured by them, as 
(thinking none worthy to fucceed him) they chan¬ 
ged their former government from monarchical to 
princes, for term of life, of which Medron the 
Ion of Codrus was die fird, after whom they were 
called Medontid* j and of thefe were twelve gene¬ 
rations befides Mtdon, to wit, 

Ageftus 

. Archippus , in whofe times the Greeks tranfported 
themfelves into Ionia, after 'troy an hundred and 
fourfeore years, according to Eufebius: which 
migration all other chronologers (fuch as follow 
Eufebius herein excepted) find in the year after 
troy fallen one hundred and forty. 
tberfippas 
Pborbas 
Mezades 

Diogenetus , in whole time Lycurgus gave laws to 
the Spartans. 

Pheredus 

Ariphron 

theifpius , in whofe time the AJfyrian empire was 
overthrown by Relochus and Arbates 
Agamnejlor 

Efchylus, in whofe time the Ephori (according to 
* Eufebius) were ere&ed in Lace demon. 

Alcamenon, the lad prince for life, after whofe death 
the Athenians elected decennial governours: the 
former princes tor life having continued in all 
three hundred and fixteen years. The fird of 
thofc that governed for ten years, or the fird 
Archon was 
Char ops, then 
Efymedes 
Elydicus 
Hippomenes 
Leocrates 
Abfander 

Erixias was the lad Archon of the decennial gover¬ 
nours, which, from continuing threefcorc and ten 
years, was then changed into annual magidrates, 
mayors, and burg-maders, of which thejeus was 
the fird, according to Pauftnias: others find Leo- 
ftratus and then 
Anthoflencs 
Achimtdes 
Miltiades 
Damifias 
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Draco 
Megacles 

Solon , and others w'ho are the Icfs to be regarded, 
by rcafon of the yearly change. 

This Solon being a man of excellent wifdom, gave 
laws to the Athenians, which were publifhed, ac¬ 
cording to Gellius, in the three and thirtieth year 
of taryuinius Prifctts , and were in after-ages deri¬ 
ved unto the Romans, and by the Decemviri (magi* 
drates in Rome created for that purpole) reduced in¬ 
to twelve tables, which were the ground of the Ro¬ 
man laws. But thefe goodly ordinances of Solon 
were in his own days violated, and for a while al- 
mod quite extinguilhed. For whereas they were 
framed unto the practice and maintenance of a po¬ 
pular government, the date of Athens was very 
foon changed into a monarchy by Pifijlratus the 
fon of Hippocrates ; who finding the citizens diftradt- 
ed into two factions, whereof Megacles and Lycur¬ 
gus, two citizens of noble families, were become the 
heads, took occafion by their contention and info- 
lency to raife a third faftion more powerful than 
the other two, and more plaufible, for that he Teem¬ 
ed a protedfor of the citizens in general. Having 
by this means obtained Jove and credit, he wound¬ 
ed himfelf, and feigned that by malice of his ene¬ 
mies he had like to have been flain for his love to 
the good citizens ; he procured a guard for his de¬ 
fence, and with that band of men lurprifing the 
ftate-houfe, or citadel of Athens , he made himfelf 
lord of the town, Hegefiftratus being then gover- 
nour. But the citizens, who in every change of 
government had fought to remove themfelves fur¬ 
ther and further from the form of a monarchy, 
could fo ill brook this ufurpation of Pifijlratus , that 
he was driven, for lack of help, to fly die town, 
as foon as Megacles and Lycurgus (joining their 
forces) attempted his expulfion. Yit, as the (build¬ 
ing of his tyranny, founded upon the diflenfion of 
the citizens, was ruined by their good agreement; 
fo was it foon after w'ell re-edified by the new break¬ 
ing out of the old factions. For when Megacles 
found the power of Lycurgus to grow greater than 
his own, he did (as is the ufual practice of the. 
weaker fide) call in the common enemy Pifijlratus , 
to whom he gave his daughter in marriage •, by 
which alliance the f amily of the Alcmaonida, w here¬ 
of Megacles was chief, became very powerful, yet 
fo, that Pifijlratus by their power was made ma¬ 
tter both of them and all the reft. But this agree¬ 
ment held not long •, the Alcm<eonid<e t and efpecial- 
ly Megacles , being incenfed againft Pifijlratus for 
his mifdemeanour towards his wife. Wherefore 
they praftifed with the foldiers of the town, pro¬ 
ceeding in their treafon fo fecretly, and fo far, that 
Pifijlratus (upon the firft difeovery of their intent) 
perceived no other remedy tor his affairs, than to 
withdraw himfelf from b Eretria, where he remained 
eleven years. Which time being expired, having 
hired foldiers out of many parrs of Greece, he a- 
gain recovered the principality of Athens, after which 
third obtaining his eftate, he governed Athens fe- 
venteen years, according to Arifitotle , and reigned 
in all thirty and three years, faith Elianus , but as 
Juflin hath it, tour and thirty •, accounting the time 
belike as well before as after his fcveral expulfions. 
Herodotus gives the father and the fon fix and 
thirty years; Arifiotle five and thirty. But Thucy¬ 
dides affirmeth, that he died very old, leaving tor 
his fuccefiors his two Ions, Hippias and Hipparchus , 
who governed the Athenians with fuch moderation. 
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as they rather feem’d the lineal fucceflors of a na¬ 
tural prince than of a tyrant. But in the end, and 
fome three years before Hippias was expell\i out of 
Athens, his brother Hipparchus was murder’d by 
Harmodius and Arifiogiton. The caufe why, and 
the manner how perform’d, Thucydides hath written 
at large. And, tho’ Hipparchus was charged with 
unnatural luft after Harmodius., yet Plato, in his 
dialogue entitled Hipparchus , doth greatly magnify 
him, affirming that he was a prince of as many emi¬ 
nent virtues as that age had any, altogether con¬ 
demning the murderers, and authors of that fcandal. 
Hippias fearing that this enterprife upon his brother 
had more and deeper roots than were apparent, firft 
fought to difeover the further intents of Harmodius 
and Ariflogiton , by a harlot of theirs call’d Lemnia ; 
who becaufe fhe would not reveal her companions, 
did cut out her own tongue. Then did Hippias, the 
better to ftrengthen himfelf, enter into a ftrait ami¬ 
ty with yEantides , tyrant of the city * Lampfacus , 
whom he knew to be greatly favour’d by Darius, 
to whofe fon Hypoclus he gave one of his daughters 
in marriage. But fome three years after the death 
of his brother, doubting I know not what ftrong 
pradf ice againfl himfelf, he began to ule the citizens 
with great feverity, which neither Piflflrattts the 
father, nor Hippias himfelf had ever exercifed, du¬ 
ring their ufurpation, till this time. And therefore 
the Athenians, fearing that this difeafe might ra¬ 
ther increafe than diminilh in Hippias, they ftirred 
up Cliflines, one of the noblcft and be ft able of their 
city, to praCtife their delivery: who, calling to his 
affiftance the banifh’d Aicm<enidee, together with an 
army of the Lacedemonians, led by C leomenes their 
king, fo affrighted Hippias, as by compofiticn 
he gave over his eftate, and the poffeffion of Athens, 
and from thence embarking himfelf, took land at 
b Sigeum, whence he went to Lampfacus in Mxfia, 
govern’d by yEantides, who prefented him to Dari¬ 
us. He was deprived of his eftate, as Herodotus 
and Thucydides agree, twenty years before the battle 
of Marathon: all which time he continued, partly 
with yEantides, at other times with Artaphernes, 
lieutenant for Darius in Sardis, the metropolis of 
Lydia -, perfuading and pradtifing the enterprife up¬ 
on Athens, which Darius in the end to his great 
difhonour undertook, twenty years after Hippias had 
refign’d his eftate. 

Thus far I have digrefled from Darius, to the 
end the reader may conceive the better the caules 
and motives of this war: whereof the hope that 
Hippias had to be reftored to Athens by the help of 
Darius , which made him follicit and perfuade the 
Per flans to conquer Greece, was one, but not the moft 
urgent. 

• Sect. VII. 

Of the Ionian rebellion, which was the principal 
caufe of the wars enfuing between Greece and 
Periia. 

A Nother, and a ftrong motive to this expedi¬ 
tion was the Ionic war, breaking out into A- 
fla about the fame time. The colonies tranfported 
out of Greece into Afia, which occupied the greatert 
part of the fea-coaft, having enjoyed their liberty 
about 500 years, even from the Ionic migration, to 
the time of Crefus, were by this Lydian king made 
tributaries, and afterwards as parcel of his domini¬ 
ons were taken in by Cyrus, and left as hereditary 
fervants to tire crown of Perfia. 


But as it is the cuflom of nations half-conquer*d 
(witnefs Ireland) to rebel again upon every advan¬ 
tage and opportunity •, fo did the lonians , and other 
Grecians, bodi in Cyrus’ s life, and after him, leek by 
all means pofiiblc to free themfclvcs. 

At this time they found fueh men ready to fpur 
them into rebellion, as had by the Perfian been given 
unto them for bridles to hold them in lubjection. 
Every one of thofe towns had a lord to rule it, 
whom they (abhorring the government of one man; 
called their tyrants. Thel'e lords were very true to 
the Perflan, by whofe only might they held the peo¬ 
ple in fubjedlion. And this their dutiful affedion 
they had well declared, when Darius, being in great 
extremity, they uled all means to deliver him and 
his army (that otherwile had been loft) out of the 
Scythians hand. Of this great piece of fervicc Hijli- 
<eus, the tyrant of Miletus, expected the chief thanks, 
as having been chief author of their expeding Da¬ 
rius, when the reft, either perfuaded by the heytbi- 
ans, or carried away with their own defires, were 
ready to have abandon’d him. But it came fo to 
pafs, that Darius being more fearful of the harm 
that Plifliieus (being powerful and crafty) might do 
to him in the future, than mindf ul of the good which 
he had already received at his hand, found means to 
carry him . along to Sufa, where he detain’d him 
with all kind ulage of a friend, yet kept l'uch good 
efpial upon him, as an enemy, he could not ftart 
away. Hi flue us had fubtiky enough to difeover the 
king’s purpofe, which ill agreed with his own de- 
fircs. For he thought it more pleafant, and more 
honourable, to rule as a prince in one fair city, 
having a final 1 territory, than to lit and fealt at the 
great king’s table, and hear the counfcls by which 
a large empire was managed ; being himfelf an idle 
beholder, and enjoying with much reftraint of li¬ 
berty, none other pleafures than a private man might 
bellow upon himfelf. 

Wherefore he bethought himfelf of raifing of 
fome tumulcs in the lower Afia, to pacify which if 
he might be fent, as one that had great experience 
and authority in thofe quarters, it would afterwards 
be in his power to ftay at home, and either fatisly 
the king with excufes, or deal as occaficn fhould 
require. Rclolving upon this courfe, he fent very 
fecret inftru&ions to Ar'tfiagoras his kinfman, whom 
he had left his deputy at Miicius, advifing him to 
ftir up fome rebellion. Thefe directions came fea- 
fonably to Ariflagcras, who having fail’d in an en¬ 
terprife upon the ifle of Naxos, through the talfe 
dealing of a Perfian, his affociate, ltood in fear of 
difgrace, if not of fome further ill that might befall 
him, as one that had wafted the king’s treafures to 
no good purpofe. 

T herefore he readily embraced the counfcl: and 
the better to draw the whole country of Ionia into 
the fame courfe which he determined to run, he 
abandon d his tyranny, and fet Miletus at liber¬ 
ty. This plaufible beginning won unto him the 
hearts of the Milefians ; and his proceeding with 
other Ionian tyrants (of whom fome he took, and 
fold as fluves to their citizens, others he chafed a- 
way) caufed tiie whole nation to be at his command. 
The Perfian fleet, whereof he lately had been admi¬ 
ral, in the enterprife of Naxos, he had furpris’d in 
his firft breaking out, together with die principal 
officers and captains ; fo that now he thought him- 
felf able to deal with the great king’s forces, lying 
thereabout either by land or lea. But likely it was 
diat the power of all Afia would fhortly be upon 


a Lampfacus, a city (/"Myiia, upon the HeHefpont. Her. I. 5. Thucyd. I. 6. c. 1. b Sigeum, a promontory oppfilt to tie fit of 
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his neck, and crufli both him and his afliftants to 
pieces, unlei's he were able to raife an army that 
might hold the field, which the Ionians alone were 
infuflkient to perform. Therefore he took a jour¬ 
ney to Sparta , where having afTayed in vain with 
many arguments, and the offer of fifty talents, to 
win to his party Ckomcnes , king of the Lacedemoni¬ 
ans ; he went from thence to Athens , afid with bet¬ 
ter fuccefs befought the people to lend him their 
afliftance. The Athenian embafiadors, which had 
been fent to the Perfian king’s lieutenants in the low¬ 
er Afia , defiring them not to give countenance to 
//ippiasy now a banifh’d man, and lately their ty¬ 
rant, were a while before this rerurn’d with ill an- 
fwers, having found very churlifh entertainment. 
So diat the evil which they were to expeft in all 
likelihood from the Perfian , made them willing to 
begin with him. To which purpofe, their confan- 
guinity with the Ionians, and the perfuafions of A- 
riftagoras , drew them on apace, if perhaps his trea- 
fure were not helping. Twenty fhips the Atheni¬ 
ans furnifhed for this voyage *, to which the Ere- 
trians furnifh’d five more, in regard of the ancient 
kindnefs that had pafied between the Ionians and 
them. With thefe and their own forces join’d, the 
Ionians enter’d the river Caifirtts , which lalleth into 
the fea by Epbefus: by which advantage they fur- 
prifed Sardis., when no enemy was heard of, or 
fufpe&ed i infomuch as Artaphernes , who ruled as 
vice-roy in thole parts, had no other hope of fafety, 
than by retreating himfelf into the caftle, which 
the Grecians could not force : from whence he be¬ 
held the flaughter of the citizens, and the city 
flaming. # 

The Perfians at length, mix’d with the burgers, 
began to encourage them to defence, and recover’d 
the market-place, ftrengthen’d by the river Patlolus , 
which ran through it; and borrowing courage from 
defperation, they both defended themfelves, and 
charged their enemies; who well advifing them¬ 
felves, made all the hafte they could towards the 
fea-fidc. But Artaphernes , having gather’d all the 
ftrength he could, purfued the Grecians , and found 
them near Ephefus ; where fetting refolvedly upon 
them, he flaughteiM a great part of their army, the 
reft faving themfelves in Ephefus . In this fight E- 
valcides , captain of the Eritreans , perifh’d ; but his 
fame and memory was by that excellent poet Simo¬ 
nides preferv’d. After this overthrow, the Atheni¬ 
ans , which were bef ore fent unto Arifiagoras , and to 
the Ionians , could by no arguments of theirs, no 
not by their tears, be perfuaded to make any fecond 
trial of their fortunes on that fide the fea. 

Yet the burning of Sardis made a greater noife 
in the world, than the late good fuccefs which the 
Perfians had in one or two skirmifhes, could raife. 
Wherefore the Ionians bravely proceeding, won a 
great part of Caria ; and fending their fleet into 
the Hellefipont , got Bizantinm and other towns into 
their hands. Yea, the Cyprians , lately fubdued by 
Cambyfes , began hereupon to take heart ; and cn- 
tring into confederacy with the Ionians , who were 
able to give them aid by fea, rebelled againft the 
Perfians. 

Thefe news coming to the ear of Darius , filled 
him with great indignation, and with an extreme 
hatred of the Athenians , upon whom he vowed to 
take fharp revenge. As tor the Ionians , his con¬ 
tempt of them, and their knowledge of his power, 
made him to think, that they would not have dared 
to attempt fuch things, but by the inftigation of thofe 


to whom the ignorance of his great might had af¬ 
forded the courage to provoke him. This was 
the main ground of the war commenced by Dariusi 
and purfued by Xerxes, againft Athens: To which 
the follicitation of Ihppias , before remember’d, gave 
only fome forth and afliftance *, thd bulinefs, when 
once it was thus tar on foot, being like enough to 
have proceeded, tho’ he had perifh’d ere it Were 
advanced any further. 

Some other occurrences in this Ionian commo¬ 
tion extended the quarrel of Darius againft many of 
the iflanders, if not againft the whole nation ot the 
Greeks ; for all of them gave to his rebels free har¬ 
bour : the iflanders moreover did help to filrnifh out 
a navy of three hundred and fixty fail againft him. 
Thefe provocations did rather breed in him a de¬ 
fire to abate their pride, than any fear of harm that 
they were like to do him. For what they had done 
at Sardis was but by furprite. In every fight they 
were beaten by the Perfians , who had not yet loft 
the fruits of their difeipline wherein Cyrus had train¬ 
ed them, nor all their ancient captains. In one 
fca-fight by the ille of Cyprus , the Ionians indeed 
had the upper-hand but they were Phenicians, E- 
gyptians, and Cilicians , whom they vanqui/h’d : neii 
ther was that victory of any ufe to them} the Cypri¬ 
ans, in whole aid they came, being utterly !)Caten 
by the Perfian army at land, and reduced into thei* 
old fubjeeftion. So had the Perfians likewife by 
open war and fair force overthrown the Carians 
in two battles, and reclaim’d that nation; as allo 
they had recover’d the towns upon Hellefipont , with 
fome Eolian and Ionian cities, when Arifiagoras 
with his friends quitting Miletus , fled into Thrace, 
defirous to fet himfelf in Amphipolis , a colony of 
the Athenians. But the Edonians , on whofe terri¬ 
tory belike he landed, overthrew him, and cut his 
troops in pieces. 

About the lame time Hifiijens, the firft mover of 
this inlurrcClion, came down into thofe quarters } 
who having undertaken the performance of great 
matters to Darius , was glad to flee from his lieu¬ 
tenants, by whom his double-dealing was detected. 

But this evafion preferv'd him not long. For 
after many vain attempts that he made, he was taken 
in fight by the Perfians , and haftily beheaded, left 
the king fhould pardon him, upon remembrance 
of old good-turns •, as it feems that he would have 
done, by the burial which he commanded to be given 
to his dead body that was crucified, and by his hea¬ 
vy taking of his death. 

Htfliteus had fought to put himfelf into Miletus \ 
but the citizens, doubting his conditions, chofe ra¬ 
ther to keep him out, and make fhift for themfelves, 
without his help. The ftrength of their city by 
land, which had in old time withftood the Lydian 
kings, and their good fleet, which promifed unto 
them the liberty of an open fea, embolden’d them 
to try the uttermoft, when very few friends were left 
upon that continent to take their part. But their na¬ 
vy was broken as much by threatnings as by force; 
many of their companions and fellow-rebels forfa- 
king them upon hope of pardon, and many being 
daunted with the caulelds flight of thole that fhould 
have aflifted them. Neither was it long before the 
town itfelf, being aflaulted both by land and fea, 
was taken by force, the citizens flain, their wives and 
children made flaves, and their goods a booty to the 
Perfians , whom for fix years lp.ice they had put to 
fo much trouble. 
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Sect. VIII. 

The war which Darius made upon Greece, with the 
battle of Marathon, and Darius’* death. 

T HIS war with good fuccefs finifh’d by the 
Perftans, and fome attempts made on Europe 
fide with variable fuccefs ; Darius, obftinate in the 
enterprife and conqueft of Greece (tho’ at firft he 
pretended to make the war but againft the Atheni¬ 
ans and Eritreans, who jointly aflifted the Ionians 
againft him, and burnt Sardis in Lydia) did now by 
his embafladors demand an acknowledgment from 
them all: among whom, fome of them not fo well 
refolv’d as the reft, fubmitted themfclves; as the i yE- 
ginets , and others. Againft thefe the Athenians 
being inflamed (by the afliftance of the Lacedemoni¬ 
ans) after divers encounters forced them to give 
pledges, and to relinquilh the party of the Perjians. 
Cleomenes led the Lacedemonians in this war, and 
caus’d his companion king Demantus to be depos’d: 
who thereupon fled to Darius., far the more confi¬ 
dent of vidtory, by reafon of thefe difeords, aliena¬ 
tions and civil wars among the Greeks. He therefore 
gave order to Hippagoras to prepare a fleet of lhips, 
fit to tranfport his army over the Hellefpont ; the 
fame confifting of an hundred thoufand foot, and 
ten thoufand horfe. The charge in chief of his ar¬ 
my he committed to Datis , accompanied and aflift¬ 
ed by Hippias , the fon of Pifejlratus , expell’d out 
of Athens twenty years before, and by Artaphcrnes 
his brother, governour of Sardis, and the fea-coaft 
of Aft a the lefs. Thefe commanders liaving their 
companies brought down to the fea-fide, embark’d 
themfclves in fix hundred gallies and other veflels; 
and firft of all attempted the iflands, call’d Cyclades, 
which lay in the mid-way between Afta tire iefs and 
Greece. For (obtaining thofe places) the Perftans 
had then nothing to hinder the tranfportation of their 
forces over the j.Egean lea ; but on the contrary, 
they might always both relieve themfclves in their 
paflage, and fhroud themfclves from all fudden tem- 
pefts and outrage. 

To this end, they firft poflefs’d thcmfelves of Sa¬ 
mos ; fecondly, they attempted Naxos *, which ifland 
the inhabitants, defpairing of their own forces, aban¬ 
don’d. So did the people of Delos, of which Apollo 
was native: which iiland Darius did not only for¬ 
bear to fack, but recalling the inhabitants, he gave 
order to beautify the places and altars of facrificc to 
Apollo eredted. And having recover’d thefe and o- 
tlwr iflands, the Perftans diredted their courfe for 
Eretria in Euboea , for b that city (as already hath 
been fhew’d) had aflifted the Ionians at the taking 
and firing of Sardis. In this ifland the Perftans took 
ground, and befieged Eretria very ftraitly ; and af¬ 
ter fix days aflkult, partly by force, and in part by 
die treafon of Eupbabus and Philagitts , they took it, 
lack’d it, and burnt it to the ground. Thus far the 
winds of profperous fortune fill’d their fails. From 
Euboea the Perftans pafs’d their army into Attica, 
conduced and guided by Hippias , late prince of A- 
them , and marching towards it, they encamp’d at 
Marathon, in the way from the lea, where they 
landed, towards Athens. 

The Athenians , finding the time arriv’d wherein 
they were to difpute with their own virtues againft 
fortune, and to call lots for their liberty, for their 
wives, their children, and their lives, put themfclves 
in the beft order they could to make refiftance, and 


withal fent away with fpeed to the Lacedemonians 
for fuccour, employing in that negotiation one 
Phidippides ; who pafling through Arcadia , encoun¬ 
ter’d in the way a familiar devil, which he fuppos’d 
to be Pan, who will’d him to aflure the Athenians 
of victory, promifing that fome one of the gods 
Ihould be prefent at the battle, to afiift them and 
defend them againft the multitude of their enemies. 
Phidippides at his return, feeing he could not bring 
with him any prefent fuccours from Sparta, yet he 
thought it greatly availing to bring news from the 
gods, and promife of afliltance from heaven, which 
no doubt (tho’ the device was fomewhat likely to 
be his own, yet) it greatly encouraged the multitude 
and common people, who in all ages have been 
more Hir'd up with fond prophecies, and other like 
fuperftitious fooleries, than by any juft caule or folid 
reafon. 

The Athenians being now left to themfelves, with 
one thoufand only of the Plateaus (whp having 
been formerly defended by the Athenians againft the 
!Thebans , did in this extremity witnefs their thankful- 
nefs and grateful dil'pofition) began to difpute, whe¬ 
ther it were mod for their advantage to defend the 
walls of Athens, or to put thcmfelves into the field 
with luch forces as they had, the fame confifting of 
ten thoufand Athenians, and one thoufand of the Pla¬ 
teaus. In the end, and after great diverfity of opi¬ 
nions, Miltiades, who perfuaded the trial by batde, 
prevail’d. 

The armies being now in view, and within a 
mile of each other, the Athenians themfelves 

into three troops; two wings or horns, as they term 
them, and the body of a battle. The Perftans, when 
they perceiv’d fo final! a troop advancing towards 
them, thought the Athenians rather difpoflefs’d of 
their underltandings, than pofTefs’d with the refo- 
lution whereof they made fhew. So invincible and 
rcfiftlefs the Perftans efteem’d their own numbers to 
be, and that fmall troop of their enemies then in 
view, rather to be defpis’d than to be fought withal. 
But in conclufion, the vidlory being doubtfully bal- 
lanced for a while, fbmetimes the virtue of the Gre¬ 
cians, and fometimes the numbers of the Perftans 
prevail’d; the Grecians fighting for all that they 
had, the Perftans for that they needed not: thefe 
great forces of Darius were diforder’d, and put to 
rout, the Athenians following their victory even to 
the fea-fhore ; where the Pet fans, fo many of them 
as loft not their wits with their courage, fav'd them¬ 
felves in their fhips. 

The Per fan army confifted of an hundred thou- . 
fand foot, and ten thoufand horfe ; of which there 
were (lain in the place fix thoufand three hundred, 
and of the Grecians an hundred fourfeore and twelve. 
For howloevcr it came to pafs, either by ftrange vi- 
fions,which were afterwards call’d Pannititenons, or 
by fome other affright, it feemeth that the invading 
army, after the firft encounter, fought with their 
backs towards their enemy, and loft that number, 
by Herodotus fet down, in their difordcrly retreat, 
or rather in their flat running away. As for JuJlins 
report. That two hundred thoufand of the Perfian 
army were flain, the fame hath no appearance nor 
poflibility of truth. In this fight Hippias, the per- 
fuader of the enterprife, was flain, faith Jujlin and 
Cicero ; but c Suidas tells, that he efcaped, and died 
moft miferably in Lemnos. 

The greateft honour of this vidtory was call upon 
Miltiades , who both perfuaded the trial by battle. 
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and behaved himfelf therein anfwerably to the coun- 
fcl which he gave. Themiftocles had his firft reputa¬ 
tion in this fight, being but young and of the firft 
beard. Thole of the Grecians , of mark and com¬ 
mend ment, that fell in the firft encounter, were Cal¬ 
limachus and Ste/ileus. It is alfo faid. That Cyne- 
gyrus following the Perfians to their embarking, 
laid hands on one of their gallies, to have held it 
from putting off the fhore ; and having his right 
hand cut off, he yet offered to arreft it with his 
left; of which alfo being deprived, he took hold 
of it with his teeth. This encounter happened in 
the firft year of the threefcore and twelfth Olym¬ 
piad, about the time of the war made by Coriola- 
nus againft his fellow Romans: Alexander the Ion 
of Amintas being then king of Macedon , and Pha- 
nippus then governour of Athens , according to 'Plu¬ 
tarch, or Hybilides , after Halicarnajfeus. 

This great fray thus parted, and the Perfians re¬ 
turned back into the lefler Afia, Miltiades fought 
and obtained an employment againft the iflanders of 
Paros, one of the Cyclades, and pafling over his 
companies in threefcore and ten gallies, after fix and 
twenty days afiault, he broke his thigh, in feeking 
to enter it by the temple of Ceres , wherewith him¬ 
felf being made unable, and his companies difeou- 
rag’d, he return’d to Athens : where thofe ungrate¬ 
ful citizens forgetting all his fervices paft, and that 
of all other the moll renowned at the battel of Ma¬ 
rathon, did, by the perfwafion of Xantippus , the 
father of Pericles (who envied his fame) call him 
into prifon, and fet on him a fine of fifty talents •, 
where his weak and wounded body being not able 
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to endure the one* nor his eftate to pay the other, 
he after a few days ended his life. 

Which envy of the better fort to each other, 
with their private factions, aftifted by the unthank¬ 
ful and witlefs people, brought them, not many 
years after, from a victorious and famous nation, to 
bale lubjeCtion and flavery. Miltiades left behind 
him one fon called Cymon, begotten on Hegefipila, 
daughter of Olorus king of Thrace, Who (faith Plu¬ 
tarch) was neither inferior to his father in valour, 
nor to Themiftocles in underftanding, but exceeded 
them both in juftice and good government. 

Now Darius taking greater care how to recover 
his honour, than lbrrow for the lofs he received in 
Greece , gave order for new levies of men, and all 
other warlike provifions. But the Egyptians revolt¬ 
ing from his obedience (a kingdom of great ftrength 
and revenue) greatly diftraded his refolution for the 
re-invafion of Greece. The diflenfion alfo among 
his fons, of whom the younger being born after he 
was king, and by fo great a mother as Atoffa, dis¬ 
dained to give place to his elder brother, bom be¬ 
fore Darius obtained the empire, greatly vexed him. 
And laftly, death, who hath norefpedof any man’s 
affairs, gave end to all his confultations and entcr- 
prifes, and joined him to the earth of his anceftors, 
about a year after the battel of Marathon, and after 
that he had reigned fix and thirty years. He left 
behind him five fons, namely, ArtabaJanes, born 
before he obtain’d the kingdom Xerxes, who fuc- 
ceededhim j Achemenes , governour of Egypt •, Maft- 
ftes and Ariabignes. 


* In vita Arift. 


C H A 
O/XE 

Sect. I. 

The preparations of Xerxes againft Greece. 

X ERXES received from his father, as here¬ 
ditary, a double war, one to be made a- 
gainlt the Egyptians , which he finifhed fo • 
fpeedily, that there is nothing remaining in writ¬ 
ing how the fame was performed: the other againft 
the Grecians, of which it is hard to judge, whether 
the preparations were more terrible, or the fuccefs 
ridiculous. In the confultation for the profecution 
of this war, which was chiefly bent againft the Athe¬ 
nians, , the princes of Perfta were divided in opinion. 
Mardonius, who had formerly commanded in 'Thrace 
and Macedon, under Darius , and had alfo Hyftaftpes 
for his grandfather, as Xerxes had, and married 
Xerxes's filler Artozoftres, perfwaded by many ar¬ 
guments the European war. But Artabanus , brodier 
to the late Darius, and uncle to Xerxes , maintain¬ 
ed the contrary counfel, laying before Xerxes the 
lamentable and ridiculous fuccefs of the two late in- 
vafions which Darius had made contrary to his 
counfel: the one in perfon upon the Scythians , the 
other by his lieutenants upon the Greeks-, in each of 
which Darius left to his enemies both his army and 
his honour. 

He therefore befought Xerxes to be right well 
advifed before he did too far imbark himfelf in 
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this bufinefs. For whatfoever undertaking hath de¬ 
liberate and found counfel for conductor, tho’ the 
fuccefs do not always anfwer the probability, yet 
hath fortune nothing elfe thereof to vaunt, than the 
variablcnefs of her own nature, which only the di¬ 
vine Providence, and not any human power, can 
conftrain. 

But fo obftinate was the refolution of Xerxes in 
profecution of his former jntent, that Artabanus, 
whether terrified by vifions (as it is written of him) 
or fearing the king’s hatred, which he made known 
to all thofe that oppofed his defire to this war 
(changing opinion and counfel) affifted the Grecian 
expedition with all the power he had. 

After the war of Egypt was ended, four years 
were confumed in deferibing and gathering an ar¬ 
my for this invafion; which being compounded of 
all nations fubject to the Per fun empire, confifted 
of feventccn hundred thou fan d foot, and eighty 
thoufand horfemen, befidcs chariots, camels, and 
other beads for carriage, if we may believe 0 Hero¬ 
dotus: for of this multitude, Trogus finds the num¬ 
ber left by feven hundred thoufand foot-men. 

The commanders of the l'evcral nations were the 
princes of the blood of Perfta, either by marriage 
in the king’s houfe or otherwife ■, for to thefe were 
all commandments of this nature given, fome few 
people excepted, who had of their own leaders. 
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The charge of the whole army was bcflowed on 
Mardonius , the fon of Gobrias y by a fifter of Darius y 
to whom were joined fome others of Xerxes's near- 
eft kindred, as generals over all j faving that the 
charge of ten thoufand fele< 5 l Perfians , called the 
immortal regiment (becaufe if any one of the whole 
number died or were (lain, there was another pre- 
fently chofen in his ftead) was given to Hydarnes ; 
the eighty thoufand horfemen were led by the fons 
of Dai is , who commanded the late army of Darius 
in Greece. 

The fleet of gallies were two thoufand two hun¬ 
dred and eight, furnifhed by the Pbenicians , who 
had commanders of their own nation, and by the 
Cypriotes , Cilicians, Pamphihans , Lycians, Dorians , 
Carians , Ionians, Eolians, and Hellefpontines j who 
were trufted with the furnifhing of their own vef- 
fels, tho’ commanded by the princes of Pcrfia , as 
by Ariabipnes, the fon of Darius and others. The 
reft of the veffcls for tranfportation were three 
thoufand. There were alfo certain gallies furnifh¬ 
ed by Artemefa y the daughter of Lygdames , prin- 
cefs of Halicarnaffeus and the iflands adjoining, 
which her felf commanded. Thofe gallies by her 
prepared and furnifhed, exceeded all the reft of the 
fleet, excepting thofe of Zidon , in which Xerxes him- 
felf was imbarked. 

Sect. II. 

Xerxes’; army entertained by Pythius : his tutting 
off mount Athos from the continent: his bridge 
of boats over the Hellefpont: and the difeourfe 
between him and Artabanus upon the view of the 
army. 

W HEN this world of an army was thorough¬ 
ly furnifhed, he caufed all the nations, of 
which it was compounded, to make their rendez¬ 
vous, and repair at Sardis in Lydia. And when he 
had aflcmbled to the number of feventecn hundred 
thoufand foot, as he enter’d the border of Celenas , 
he was by one Pythius a Lydian entertained, who 
out of his flocks and herds of cattel gave food to 
Xerxes and his whole army. The fealt ended, he 
alfo prefented him widi two thoufand talents of fil- 
ver, and in gold four millions, wanting feven thou¬ 
fand of the Perfian Darici j which make fo many 
of our marks. 

The king, overcome with the exceeding liberality 
of Pythius , did not only refufe his treafure offered, 
but commanded that feven thoufand Darici fhould 
be given him to make up his four millions, of 
which fo many thoufands were wanting when he 
made the prefent. But foon after, when Pythius 
befought him to fpare one of his five fons from his 
attendance into Greece (becaufe himfelf was old and 
had none whom he could fo well truft as his own 
fon) Xerxes moft barbaroufly caufed the young man, 
for whom his father fought exemption, to be fun- 
dered into two parts, commanding that the one 
half of his carcafe fhould be laid on the right, and 
the other half on the left hand of the common way 
by which the army marched. 

Two things he commanded to be done before 
he came to the fea-fide. The one was a pafiage 
for gallies to be cut behind mount Athos , making 
tlie lame (with the half-ifland or head-land, where¬ 
on it flood) to be an entire ifland, fundering there¬ 
by from the continent of Thrace five cities, be (Ides 
the mountain and the Cherfonejus , or neck of land 
it felf y a work of more oftentation, titan of ufe, 
and yet an entetprife of no great wonder, the val¬ 
ley which held it to the continent having but twelve 
furlongs (which make about a mile and a hjilf) to 


cut through, and the ditch being broad enough on- 
ly for two gallies to pafs in front. The cities fo 
fevered from the main, were Dion , Olopbyxus y Acro- 
thoon , Thyfus and Cleon*. 

He alfo gave order, that a bridge upon boats 
fhould be made over the Hellefpont between Abidus 
and Seflos, the fea there having a mile of breadth, 
wanting an eighth part; which after die finilhing, 
was by a tempell torn afunder and diflevered: 
wherewith Xerxes being more enraged than difeou- 
raged, commanded thofe to be (lain that were ma¬ 
ilers of the work, and caufed fix hundred three- 
fcore and fourteen gallies to be coupled together, 
thereon to frame a new bridge •, which, by the art 
and induftry of the Pbenicians , was fo well anchor¬ 
ed to refill both winds blowing into and from the 
Euxine fea, as the fame being well boarded and 
railed, the whole army of feventeen hundred thou¬ 
fand foot, and fourfeore thoufand horfe, with all 
the mules and carriages, pafs’d over it into Eu¬ 
rope in feven days and feven nights, without inter- 
mifiion. This tranfportation of armies did Ccfar 
afterwards ufe. And Caligula , that mad emperor, 
in imitation of Xerxes'a bridge, did build the like. 

The bridge finifhed, and the army brought near 
to the fea-fide, Xerxes took a view of all his troops, 
aflcmbled in the plains of Abidus , being carried up, 
and feated on a place over-topping the land round 
about it, and the fea adjoining: and after he had 
gloried in his own happinefs, to behold and com¬ 
mand fo many nations and fo powerful an army 
and fleet, he fuddenly (notwithftanding) burfl out 
into tears, moved with this contemplation, that in 
one hundred years there fhould not any one furvive 
of that marvellous multitude: the caufe of which 
fudden change of paflion when he uttered to Arta¬ 
banus his uncle, Artabanus fpake to the king to this 
effe< 5 l: That which is more lamentable than the dif- 
folution of this great troop within that number of 
years remember’d by the king, is, that the life it felf 
which we enjoy is yet more miferable than the end 
thereof: for in diofe few days given us in the world, 
there is no man among all thefe, or elfewhere, that 
ever found himfelf fo accompanied with happinefs, 
but that he oftentimes pleafed himfelf better with 
the defire and hope of death, than of living; the 
incident calamities, difeafes and forrows whereto 
mankind is fubjett, being fo many and inevitable, 
that the fhortefi life doth oftentimes appear unto us 
over-long •, to avoid all which, there is neither re¬ 
fuge nor reft, but in defired death alone. 

With this melancholy difeourfe Xerxes being 
not much pleafed, prayed Artabanus not to over- 
caft thofe joys which they had now in purfuit, with 
fad remembrances. And holding ftill a doubtful 
conceit ,that Artabanus utterly condemned the inva- 
fion of Greece , againft which he had formerly given 
many ftrong realons, defired him to deal freely with 
him, whether he were return’d to his firft refolution, 
that the enterprife of Greece could not be prol'pe- 
rous; or whether, according to the change of mind 
put into him by his late vifion, he was confident of 
good fuccefs? Artabanus , notwithftanding that he 
affured himfelf of the king’s refolution to go on, 
and dared not by any new arguments to batter the 
great purpofe it l'elf, yet he told the king, that tkre 
were two things which marvelloufly affrighted him, 
and which the king fhould find, as he feared, to 
be moft adverfe j to wit, the fea and the land: 
the fea, becaufe it had no-where in that part of the 
world any port capable of fo great a fleet; info- 
much, as if any tempefl fhould arife, all the conti¬ 
nent of Greece could hardly receive them, nor all 
the havens thereof afford them any fafety: and there¬ 
fore 
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fore when any fuch fhelter fhall be wanting unto 
them, he prayed him to underftand, that in fuch a 
cafe of extremity, men are left to the will and difpo- 
fition of fortune, and not fortune to the will and difpo- 
fition of men. The land, befides other incommodi¬ 
ties, will be found by fo much the more an enemy, 
by how much the unfatiate defire of man to obtain 
more and more thereof, doth lead him forward: for 
were there no man found to give refillance, yet the 
want of means to feed fuch an army, and the famine 
which cannot be prevented, will, without any other 
violence offered, difenablc andconfume it. By thefe 
arguments Artabanus hoped to luve diverted Xerxes, 
not daring perchance to utter what indeed he moft 
feared, to wit, the overthrow of the army it felf, 
both by fea and land, which foon after followed. 
Thefe cautions were exceeding weighty, if Xerxes's 
obftinancy had not mifprifed them. For to invade 
by fea upon a perilous coaft, being neither in pof- 
feffion of any port, nor fuccoured by any party, 
may better fit a prince prefuming on his fortune, 
than enriched with underftanding. Such was the 
enterprife of Philip the fecond upon England in the 
year 1588, who had belike never heard of this 
counfel of Artabanus to Xerxes , or forgotten it. 

Now concerning the fecond point •, it is very like¬ 
ly that Xerxes* s army, which could not have in it 
lefs than two millions of fouls, befides his beufls 
for fervice and carriage, fhould after a few days 
fufTer famine •, and ufing Machiavel' s words, Mou- 
rire fans coufleo , die without a knife. For it was 
impoffible for Greece , being a ragged, ftrait, and 
mountainous country, to yield food (befides what 
ferved themfelves) for twenty hundred thoufand 
Grangers whom they never meant to entertain, but 
with the fharpned points of their weapons, de- 
ftroying withal whatfoever they could not well in- 
clofe and defend. Nay, if we may believe Herodo¬ 
tus, the army of Xerxes, being reviewed at Ther- 
mopyU, confided of five millions, two hundred 
eighty-three thoufand, two hundred and twenty men, 
befides landrefics, harlots and horfes, and was there¬ 
fore likely to endure a Ipeedy famine. 

The efle£t of Xerxes's anfwer, was, that it was 
impoffible to provide for all things •, and that who- 
foever fhould enterprife any great matter, if he 
gave the hearing to all that could be objected of ac¬ 
cidental inconvenicncies, he fhould never purfuc the 
fame farther than the difpute and confultation: 
which if his predccefibrs, the. Per fan kings, kid done, 
they had never grown to that greatnefs, or poflefs’d 
fo many kingdoms and nations, as they now did v 
and therefore concluded, that great enterprifes were 
never undertaken without great peril. Which re- 
folution of Xerxes was not to be condemned, if any 
ncceffity had inforced him to that war. But feeing 
the inany nations newly conquered, which he al¬ 
ready commanded, were more than could 'be con- 
ftrained to obedience any longer than the powerful 
profperity of die Perfans endured, and that Greece 
were feparated by the fea from the reft of Xerxes's 
dominions (of whofe refolution his father Darius 
had made a dear experience) the fruit of this war 
was anfwerable to the plantation, and the fuccefs 
and end agreeable to the weak counfel whereon it 
was grounded. Furthermore, thofe millions of men 
which he tranfpprted, and yet in his own judgment 
not fuffkient (for he gathered, in marching on, 
all the ftrength of Thrace and Macedon) were an 
argument, that he rather hoped to afright the Greeks 
by the fame of his numbers, than that he had any 
confidence in their valour and refolution whom he 
conducted. For it is wifely laid of thofe unaccoun¬ 
table multitudes : Non vires habent , fed pondus •, (J 
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impedimenta potius funt , quam auxilium ; They are 
great in bulk, but weak in forces, and rather a lug¬ 
gage than an aid. 

Befides, as it was impoffible to matfhal fuch a 
world of men in one army, fo the divers nations, 
fpeaking divers languages, bred the lame confufion 
among the Perfian commanders when they came to 
fight, as it did to the builders of Babel , when they 
came to work. Whereas, if Xerxes had of his five 
millions compounded ten armies of fifty dioufand 
chofen foldiers in each, and lain them yearly into 
Greece well vhftualled and furnifhed, he had either 
prevailed by the fword, or forced them to forfake 
their territory, or brought them into obedience by 
ncceffity and famine, which cannot be refilled. But 
while Xerxes refolved to cut down the banks of 
Greece and to let in a lea of men upon them, he 
was deceived both of his own hopes, and in their 
hearts whom he employed, and beaten by the Greeks 
both by land and fea; yea, he himfelf, conducted 
by his fear, fled fhamefully into A fa. A great part 
of his army was buried in Greece: the remainder 
whereof, which winter’d in Theffaly, and led by Mar- 
donius who perfwaded the enterprife, was in the 
fummer following utterly defeated, and himfelf (lain. 

Sect. III. 

Of the fights at Thermopylae and Artemifium. 

F T E R fuch time as Xerxes had tranfporred 
the army over the Hellefponty and landed in 
Thrace (leaving the defeription of his paflage along 
that coaft, and how the river of LiJJus was drunk 
dry by his multitudes, and the lake near to Pijfyrus 
by his cattel, with other accidents in his marches 
towards Greece) I will fpeak of the encounters he 
had, and the lhamefol and incredible overthrows 
which he receiv’d. As firft at Thcrmopylee, a nar¬ 
row paflage of half an acre of ground, lying be¬ 
tween the mountains, which divide Theffaly from 
Greecey where fometime the Phocians had railed a 
wall with gates which was then for the moft part 
ruined. At this entrance Leonidas, one of the kings 
of Sparta , with three hundred Lacedemonians , affilt- 
ed with one thouland Tegeatte and Mantineans , one 
thoufand Arcadians, ana other PeioponnefianSy to 
the number of three thouland one hundred in the 
whole, befides one thoufand Phocians , four hundred 
Thebans, feven hundred Thefpians, and all die forces 
(fuch as they were) of the bordering Locriansy de¬ 
fended the paflage two whole days together, againft 
that huge army of the Perfians. The valour of 
the Greeks appeared fo excellent in this defence, that 
in the firft day’s fight, Xerxes is faid to kive three 
times leaped out of his throne, fearing the deftruc- 
tion of his army by one handful of thofe men, 
whom not long before he had utterly defpifed ; 
and when the fecond day’s attempt upon the Greeks 
had proved in vain, he was altogether ignorant 
how to proceed further: and fo might have conti¬ 
nued, had not a runagate Grecian taught him a 
fecret way, by which part of his army might afeend 
the ledge of mountains, and fet upon the backs of 
thofe who kept the ilraits. But when the moft 
valiant of the Perfian army had alnioft enclofed 
the fmall forces of the Greeks, then did Leonidas , 
king of the Lacedemonians , with his three hundred, 
and feven hundred Tbefpians , which were all that 
abode by him, refufe to quit the place which they 
had undertaken to make good, and with admira¬ 
ble courage not only refill that world of men 
which charged them on all fidess but ifliiing out of 
their ftrength, made fo great a flaughrer of their 
enemies, that they might well be called vanquifliers, 
tho’ all of them were (lain upon the place. Xerxes , 
5 K having 
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having loft in this laft fight, together with twenty 
thoufand other foldiers and captains, two of his 
own brethren, began to doubt what inconvenience 
might befal him by the virtue of fuch as had not been 
prefent at thefe battels, with whom he knew that 
he ftiortly was to deal. Efpecially ot the Spar lam he 
ftood in great fear, whofe manhood had appeared 
lingular in this trial, which caufed him very careful¬ 
ly to enquire what numbers they could bring into the 
field. It is reported of Dieneces the Spartan , that when 
one thought to have terrified him by faying, that the 
flight of the Perfian arrows was fo thick as would 
hide the fun, he ani'wered thus: It is very good 
news , for then Jhall we fight in the cool fhade. 

Such notable refolution having as freely been ex- 
prefled in deeds, as it was uttered in words, caufed 
the Perfian to ftand in great doubt, when he heard 
that the city of Sparta could arm well-nigh eight 
thoufand men of die like temper, and that the other 
Lacedemonians , tho’ inferiour to thofe, were very 
valiant men. Wherefore he asked counfel of Dema - 
ratus, a banifhed king of the Spartans y who had 
always well advifed and inftru&cd him in the things 
of Greecey what courfe was fitteft to be taken in his 
further proceedings. The opinion of Dernaratus 
was, that all the land-forces Ihould afiemblc together 
to defend IJlhmus, that ftreight neck of ground which 
joineth Pcloponnefus to the continent. For which 
eaufe he advifed, that three hundred fhips well 
manned, fliould be fent unto the coafts of Laconia, 
to fpoil the country, and to hold the Lacedemonians 
and their neighbours bufied at home ; whilft Xer- 
xeSy at his leilure having fubdued the reft, might af¬ 
terwards bring his whole power upon them, who 
remaining deftitute of fuccour, would be too weak 
alone to make rcfiftance. To this purpofe alfo the 
fame Dernaratus further advifed ; that the faid fleet 
of three hundred fhips fliould feize upon the ifland 
then call’d Cytbera, now Cerigo , which lying near 
to the coaft of Laconia, might ferve as a fit place 
of rendezvous upon all occafions, either of their 
own defence, or endamaging the enemy: whereby 
that ancient Ipcech of Chilon the Lacedemonian fliould 
be verified, that it were better for his countrymen 
to have that ifle drowned in the fea, than ftand fo 
inconveniently for them as it did. What effort this 
counfel might have taken, had it been followed, it 
is not eal’y to guefs. But a contrary opinion of A- 
chemcneSy brother to king Xerxes , was preferred as 
the fafer. For the Perfian fleet had been forely vex¬ 
ed with a grievous tempeft, which continued three 
whole days together, wherein were loft upon the 
coaft of Magnefia, four hundred fhips of war, be- 
fides other veflcls innumerable’, accordingly as Ar- 
iabanus had forefecn, that if any fuch calamity fliould 
overtake them, there would not be found any har¬ 
bour wide enough to give them fuccour. Therefore 
Achemenes perfuaded his brother not to difpcrfe his 
fleet *, for if (faid he) after the lofs of four hundred 
fhips we fhall fend away other three hundred tofeek 
adventures, then will the Greeks be ftrong enough 
by fea to encounter the reft of the navy, which, hold¬ 
ing all together, is invincible. To this counfel Xer¬ 
xes yielded, hoping that his land-army and fleet, 
fliould each of them ftand the other in good (lead, 
whilft both held one courle, and lay not far afunder. 
But herein he was far deceived ; for about the fame 
time that his army had felt the valour of the Greeks 
by land, his navy likewife made a forrowlul proof 
of their fkill and courage at fea. The Grecian fleet 
lay at that time at Artemifittm , in the ftraits of Eu¬ 
boea, where the Ptrfians thinking toencompafs them, 
fent two hundred fail about the ifland to fall upon 
thembehind, ufing a like ftratagem to diat which 


their king did pra&ife againft Leonidas, in a cafe 
not unlike, but with far different fuccefs. For that 
narrow channel of the fea, which divideth Euboea 
from the main, was in the fame fort held by a navy 
of two hundred and feventy-one fail againft the huge 
Perfian armada, as die ftraits of Thermopylae had 
formerly been maintained by Leonidas , till he was 
circumvented, as this navy might have been, but 
was not. The departure of thofe two hundred fliips, 
that were fent about the ifland, and the eaufe of their 
voyage, was too well known in the Perfian fleet, 
and loon enough difclofed to the Greeks , who let¬ 
ting fail by night, met them with a countcr-fur- 
prile, taking and finking thirty veflcls, inforcing 
the reft to take the fea *, where, being overtaken 
with foul weather, they were driven upon the rocks, 
and caft all away. Contrariwife, the navy of the 
Greeks were increafcd by the arrival of fifry-three A- 
thenian fliips, and one Lemnian , which came to 
their party in the laft fight. As thefe new forces en¬ 
couraged the one fide, fo the fear of Xerxes's dif- 
pleafure ftirr’d up the other to redeem their lofs with 
fome notable exploit. Wherefore fetting afide their 
unfortunate policy, they refolved in plain fight to re¬ 
pair their honour, and carting themfclves into the 
form of a crefccnt, thought fo to inclofe the Greeks, 
who readily did prefent them battel at Artemifium. 

The fight endured from noon till night, and end¬ 
ed with equal lofs to both parties. For, tho’ more 
of the Perfians fhips were funk and taken, yet the 
lefler lofs fell altogether as heavy upon the Grecian 
fleet, which being filial], could worfe bear it. Here¬ 
in only the Barbarians may feem to have had the 
worfe, that they forfook the place of fight, leaving 
the wrack and fpoils to the enemy, who neverthelels 
were fain to abandon prefentlyeven the pillage which 
they had undertaken to defend ; both for that many 
of their fliips were forely crufli’d in the battel, and 
efpecially bccaufc they had received advertifcment of 
the death ot Leonidas at Thermopylae. Before they 
weigh’d anchors, Themiftocles, general of the Atheni¬ 
ans, engrav’d upon a ftone at the watering-place an 
exhortation to the lonians , that either they fhould 
revolt unto the Greeks or ftand neutral ■, which per- 
fuafion, he hoped, would either take feme place 
with them, or at the leaft make diem fufpe&cd by 
the Perfians. 


Sect. IV. 

7 ‘he attempt of Xerxes upon Apollo’* temple : and 
his taking of Athens. 


W HEN Xerxes had pafs’d the ftraits of fher- 
mopyl<e, he wafted the country of the Pkoci- 
ans, and the regions adjoining: as for the inhabitants, 
they chofe rather to fly, and referve themfclves to 
a day of battel, than to adventure their lives into his 
hands, upon hope of faving their wealth, by making 
proffer unto him of dieir fervice. Part ot his army 
he fent to fpoil the temple of Delphi , which was ex¬ 
ceeding rich by means of many offerings that had 
been made by divers kings and great perfonages; 
of all which riches it was thought that Xerxes had 
a better inventory than of the goods left in his own 
palace. To make relation of a great aftonilhmcnt 
that fell upon the companies which arrived at the 
temple to have flick’d it, and of two rocks that 
breaking from the mount Parnnffus, overwhelmed 
many of the Barbarians , it were jieradventure 
fomewhat fupcrftitious. Yet Herodotus, who lived 
not long after, faith, that the broken rocks remain¬ 
ed even to his memory in the temple of Minerva, 
whither they rolled in their fall. And fiircly this 
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attempt of Xerxes was impious •, for feeing he be¬ 
liev’d that Apollo was a god, he fhould not have 
dared to entertain a covetous defire of enriching 
himfelf by committing facrilege upon his temple. 
Wherefore it may poflibly be true, that licence to 
chaftifc his impiety, in fuch manner as is reported, 
was granted unto the devil, by that holy one, who 
faith, * Will a man [poll his gods ? and ellewhere, 
b Hath any nation changed their gods , which yet are 
no gods ? Go to the ijlcs of Kittim, and behold, and 
fend to Kedar, and take diligent heed, and fee whe¬ 
ther there be any fuch things. Now this impiety of 
Xerxes was the more inexcufable, for that the Per- 
fans alledg’d the burning of Cybele’s temple by the 
Athenians* when they let fire on the city of Sardis 
in Afia y to be the ground and caufe of the wafte 
which they made in burning of cities and temples in 
Greece. Whereas indeed, in the enterprile againft 
Delpbos, this vizzor of holy and zealous revenge 
falling off, difeover’d the face of covetoufnefs lb 
much the more ugly, by how much the more them- 
felves had profefled a deteftation of the offence 
which the Athenians had committed in that kind 
by mere milchance. 

The remainder of that which Xerxes did may 
be exprefled briefly thus: He came to Athens, which 
finding forfaken, he took and burnt the citadel and 
temple which was therein. The citadel indeed 
was defended a while by fome of more* courage 
than wifdom, who literally interpreting Apollo's ora¬ 
cle, ‘that Athens Jhould be fafe in wooden walls, 
had fortify’d that place with boards and palifTadoes; 
too weak to hold out long, tho’ by their defpe- 
rate valour fo well maintain’d at the firft aflault, 
that they might have yielded it upon tolerable 
conditions, had they not vainly relied upon the 
prophecy •, whereof (being fomewhat oblcure) it 
was wifely done of themiflocles , to make diferetion 
the interpreter, applying rather the words to the 
prefent need, than fafhioning the bufinefs to words. 

S e c T. V. ' 

How Themiflocles the Athenian drew the Greeks to 
fight at Salamis. 

T HE Athenians had, before the coming of 
Xerxes, remov’d their wives and children in¬ 
to treezene , A-gina, and Salamis, not fo highly 
prizing their houfes and lands, as their freedom, 
and the common liberty of Greece. Neverthelefs 
this great zeal, which the Athenians did fhew for 
the general good of their country, was ill requited 
by the other Greeks , who with much labour were 
hardly intreated to flay for them at Salamis , whilft 
they remov’d their wives and children out of the 
city. But when the city of Athens was taken, it 
was prcfently rcfolv’d upon, that they fhould for- 
fakc the ifle of Salamis , and w ithdraw the fleet to 
Jfthmus ; which neck of land they did purpofc to 
fortify againfl the Per pans, and fo to defend Pelo¬ 
ponnesus by land and fea, leaving the reft of Greece 
as indcfenfible to the fury of the enemy. So fhould 
the iflands of Salamis and JEgina have been aban- 
dbn’d, and the families of the Athenians (which 
were there bellow’d as in places of fecurity) have 
been given over into mcrcilefs bondage. Againft 
this refolution, themiflocles , admiral of the Athenian 
fleet, very llongly made oppofition, but in vain. 
For the Pelcponnefians were fo poflefs’d with fear of 
lofing their own, which they would not hazard, 
that no perfuafions could obtain of them, to regard 
the eftate of their diftrefled friends and allies. Ma- 

* Malac. 3. 8. 


ny rcmoriftrances Thcmifiodes made unto them, to 
allure them to abide the enemy at Salamis \ as firft 
in private unto Eurybiades the Lacedemonian, admi¬ 
ral of the whole fleet,That the felf-fame fear, which 
made them tbrfake thole coafts of Greece , upon 
which they then anchor’d, would afterwards (if it 
found no check at the firft) caufe them alfo to dif- 
lever the fleet, and every one of the confederates to 
withdraw himfelf to the defence of his own city and 
ellate ; then to the council of war, which Eurybia- 
dcs upon this motion did call together (forbearing 
to objafl what want of courage might work in 
them hereafter) he flu wM that the fight at Ifthmus 
would be in an open fea, whereas it was more ex¬ 
pedient for them, having the fewer fliips, to de¬ 
termine the matter in the ftraights •, and that, be- 
fides the fafeguard of A'.gina, Aicgara, and Salamis, 
they fhould, by abiding where they then were, 
fufficiently defend I/Umum, which the Barbarians 
fhould not fo much as once look upon, if the 
Greeks obtain’d victory by fea: which they could 
not fo well hope for ellewhere, as in that prefent 
place which gave them fo good advantage. All 
this would not l’erve to retain the Pebponnefians, of 
whom one, unworthy of memory, upbraided the¬ 
miflocles with the lofs of Athens , blaming Eurybia¬ 
des for fathering one to fpeak in the council, that 
had no country of his own to inhabit. A bafe 
and fhamcfu! objection it was, to lay as a reproach 
that lofs, which being voluntarily fullain’d for die 
common good, was in true cllimation by fo much 
the more honourable, by how much it was the 
greater. But this indignity did exafperare tbcmijlo- 
eles , and put into his mouth a reply fo fharp, as 
avail’d more than all his iormer perfuafions. He 
told them all plainly. That the Athenians wanted 
not a fairer city, than any nation of Greece could 
boaft of; having well-near two hundred good 
fliips of war, the better part of the Grecian fleet, 
with which it was eafy lor them to tranfport their 
families and lubllarce into any part of the world, 
and fettle thcmfclvcs in a more fecure habitation, 
leaving thole to fliift as well as they might, who in 
their extremity had refufed to ltand by them. 
Herewitlul he mention'd a town in Italy , belong¬ 
ing of old to the llate of Athens, of which town he 
faid an oracle had foretold, That the Athenians in 
procefs of time fhould build it anew, and there 
(quoth he) will we plant ourfclves, leaving unto 
you a forrowtul remembrance of my words, and of 
your own unthankfulncfs. The Peloponncftans, hear¬ 
ing thus much, began to enter into better conlidera- 
tion of the Athenians, whofc affairs depended not, as 
they well perceiv’d, upon fo weak terms, that they 
fhould be driven to crouch to others; but rather 
were fuch, as might enforce the reft to yield to them, 
and condeicend even to the uttermoft of their own 
demands. 

For the Athenians, when they firft embraced that 
heroical refolution of leaving their grounds and 
houfes to fire and ruin, it ncceflity fhould enforce 
them fo far, for the preservation of their liberty ; 
did employ the moll of their private wealth, and 
all the common treafure, in building a great navy. 
By diefe means they hoped (which accoreiingly fell 
out) that no fuch calamity Ihould befall them by 
land, as might not well be counterpois’d by great 
advantages at fea: knowing well, that a ftrong 
fleet would either procure vidory at home, or a 
fecure paflage to any other country. The other 
flates of Greece held it fuffvicnr, it building a few 
new fliips they did fomewhat amend their navy. 

k Jerem. 2 - 9, 10. 
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Whereby it came to pafs, that, had they been van- 
auifh*d, they could not have expected any other 
fortune, than either prefent death, or perpetual fla- 
very; neither could they hope to be victorious 
without the afliftance of the Athenians , whofe forces 
by fea did equal all theirs together ; the whole con¬ 
fiding of more than three hundred and fourfcore 
bottoms. Wherefore thefe Peloponnefians, begin¬ 
ning to fufpeCt their own condition, which would 
have ftood upon defperate points, if the fleet of 
Athens had forfaken them, were foon perfuaded, 
by the greater lear of fuch a bad event, to forget 
the lefler, which they had conceiv’d of the Perfi¬ 
ans ; and laying afide their infoleht bravery, they 
yielded to that moll profitable counfel of abiding at 
Salamis. 

Sect. VI. 

How the Perfians confulted about giving battle ; and 
how Themiftocles by policy held the Greeks to 
their refolution ; with the viflory at Salamis there¬ 
upon enfuing. 

T N the mean feafon the Perfians had enter’d into 
X confutation, whether it were convenient to of¬ 
fer battle to the Greeks , or no. The reft of the cap¬ 
tains giving fuch advice as they thought would beft 
pleafe the king their mafter, had foon agreed upon 
the fight; but Artemifia, queen of Halicarnaffus , 
who follow’d Xerxes to this war in perfon, was of a 
contrary opinion. Her counfel was, that the king 
himfelf directly fhould march towards Peloponnefus, 
whereby it would come to pafs, that the Greek na¬ 
vy (unable otherwife to continue long at Salamis 
for want of provifion) fhould prefently be difle- 
ver’d ; and every one feeking to preferve his own 
city and goods, they fhould, being divided, prove 
unable to refift him, who had won fo far upon them 
when they held together. And as the profit will 
be great in forbearing to give battle, fo on the other 
fide the danger will be more (faid fhe) which we 
fhall undergo, than any need requireth us to adven¬ 
ture upon; and the lofs, in cafe it fall upon us, 
greater than the profit of the vi&ory which we 
defire. For if we compel the enemies to fly, it is 
no more than they would have done,we fitting ftill; 
but if they, as better feamcn than ours, put us to the 
worft, the journey to Peloponnefus is utterly dafh’d, 
and many that now declare for us will foon revolt 
unto the Greeks. Mardonius , whom Xerxes had fent 
for that purpofe to the fleet, related unto his mafter 
the common confent of die other captains, and 
withal, this difagreeing opinion of Artemifia. The 
king was well pleafed with her advice, yet refolved 
upon following the more general, but far worfe 
counfel of the reft ; which would queftionlefs have 
been the fame which Artemifia gave, had not fear 
and flattery made all the captains utter that as out 
of their own judgment, which they thought moft 
conformable to their prince’s determination. So it 
was indeed that Xerxes had entertained a vain per- 
fuafion ol much good, that his own prefence upon 
the fliore, to behold the conflict, would work among 
the foldicrs. Therefore he incamped upon the fea- 
fide, pitching his own tent upon the mount Egaleus , 
which is oppofite unto the ifle of Salamis , whence at 
eafe he might fafely view all which might happen 
in that aCtion, having feribes about him to write 
down the a&s and behaviour of every captain. The 
near approach of the Barbarians , together with the 
news of that timorous diligence, which their coun¬ 
trymen fhewed in fortifying Ifthmus , and of a 
Pcrfian army marching apace diither, did now again 
fb terrify and amaze the Peloponnefians , that no in¬ 


treaty nor conteftation would fuffice to hold them 
together. For they thought it mere madnefs to 
fight for a country already loft, when they rather 
fhould endeavour to lave that which remained un¬ 
conquered ; propounding chiefly to themfelves 
what mifery would befall them, if lofing the victo¬ 
ry, they fhould be driven into Salamis , there to 
be fhut up, and befieged round in a poor delolate 
ifland. 

Hereupon they refolved forthwith to fet fail for 
Jfihmus: which had prefently been done, if the 
wifdom of Themifiocles had not prevented it. Ftp 
he perceiving what a violent fear had Hop’d up their 
ears againft all good counfel, did pradtife another 
courfe, and forthwith labour to prevent the execu¬ 
tion of this unwholfoine decree ; not fullering the 
very hour of performance to find him bufy in wran¬ 
gling altercation. Aflfoon as the council broke up, 
he dilpatched fecretly a trufty gendeman to the Per- 
fian captains, informing them truly of the intended 
flight, and exhorting them to fend pan of their na¬ 
vy about the ifland, which incompafling the Creeks, 
might prevent their efcape; giving them withal a 
falfe hope of his afliftance. The Ptrfms no fooner 
heard than believed thefe good news, well know¬ 
ing that the victory was their own allured, if the 
Athenian fleet joined with them, which they might 
eafily hope, confidering what ability their mafter 
had to recompenfe, for fo doing, both the captains 
with rich rewards, and the people with reftitution of 
their city and territories. By thefe means it fell out, 
that when the Greeks very early in the morning 
were about to weigh anchor, they found themfelves 
inclofed round with Perfians , who had laboured 
hard all night, fending many of their fliips about 
the ifle of Salamis , to charge the enemy in rear, 
and landing many of their men in the ifle of Pfyt- 
talea , which lieth over-againft Salamis , to fave fuch 
of their own, and kill fuch of the Grecian party, as 
by any misfortune fhould be call upon the ihore. 
Thus did mere neceflity enforce the Grecians to 
undertake the battle in the ftraights ol Salamis , 
where they obtained a memorable victory, Hemming 
the foremoft of their enemies, and chafing the reft, 
who falling foul one upon another, could neither 
conveniently fight nor fly. I do not find any (ar¬ 
ticular occurrences in this great batde to be much 
remarkable. Sure it is, that the feribes of Xerxes 
had a wearifome task of writing down many dif- 
afters that befell the Perfian fleet, which ill acquit¬ 
ted itfelf that day, doing no one piece ot fervice 
worthy the prelence of their king, or the regiftcring 
of his notaries. As for the Greeks, they might well 
feem to have wrought out that victory with equal 
courage, were it not that the principal honour ol 
that day was aferibed to thofe of yEgina , and to the 
Athenians , of whom it is recorded, T hat when the 
Barbarians did fly towards Phalerus , where the 
land-army of Xerxes lay, the fhips of yEgina having 
poflefs’d the ftraights, did fink or take them, 
whilft the Athenians did valiandy give charge upon 
thole that kept the fea, and made any countenance ol 
refilling, 

Sect. VII. 

Of things following after the battle of Salamts; ard 
of the flight of Xerxes. 

A FTER this viClory, die Greeks intending, 
by way of fecurity, to determine which ol the 
captains had beft merited of them, in all this great 
fervice; every captain, being ambitious of that 
honour, did in the firft place write down his own 
name, but in the fecond place, as beft deferving 
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next unto himfelf, almoft every fufTrage did con- 
cur upon fhemijlocles, Thus private afi'eftion yield¬ 
ed unto virtue, as foon as her own turn was ferved. 
The Perfian king, as not amazed with this cala¬ 
mity, began to make new preparation for continu¬ 
ance of war •, but in fuch fafhion, that they, which 
were beft acquainted with his temper, might eafily 
difeern his faint heart, through his painted looks. 
Efpecially Mardonius, author of die war, began to 
cult a wary eye upon his mafter, fearing left his 
counfel fhould be rewarded according to the event. 
Wherefore, purpofing rather to adventure his life in 
purfuit of the victory, dun to call it away by un¬ 
dergoing his prince’s indignation, he advifed the 
king to leave unto him three hundred thoufand 
men; with which forces he promiled to reduce all 
Greece under the fubjedtion of the Perfian feepter. 
Herewithal he forgot not to footh Xerxes with ma¬ 
ny fair words, telling him, that the cowardife of 
thofe Egyptians, Phenicians, and CilicianSy with 
others of the like metal, nothing better than (laves, 
who had fo ill behaved themfelves in the late fea- 
fervice, did not concern his honour, who had al¬ 
ways been victorious, and had already fubdued the 
better part of Greece, yea, taken Athens itlelf, 
againft which the war was principally intended. 
Thefe words found very good acceptance in the 
king’s car, who prefently betook himfelf to his 
journey homewards, making the more hafte, for 
that he underftood, how the Greeks had a purpofe 
to fail to Hcllefponty and there to break down his 
bridge, and intercept his paflage. True it was, 
that th« Greeks had no fuch intent, but rather wifh- 
ed his hafty departure, knowing that he would 
leave his army not fo ftrong, as it fhould have been 
had he in perfon remained with it. And for this 
caufe did Eurybiades give counfel, that by no means 
they fhould attempt the breaking of that bridge, 
left ncceftity fhould inforce the Perfians to take more 
courage, and rather to fight like men, than die like 
beafts. Wherefore Tbemifiocles did, under pretence 
of friendfhip, fend a falle advertifement to this ti¬ 
morous prince, advifing him to convey himfelf into 
Aba with all fpeed, before his bridge were diflbl- 
ved: which counfel Xerxes took very kindly, and 
haftily followed, as before is Ihewed. Whether it 
were fo that he found the bridge whole, and there¬ 
by repaved into Afia \ or whether it were torn in 
funder by tempefts, and he thereby driven to em¬ 
bark himfelf in fome obfeure veflel, it is not greatly 
material; though the Greeks did moft willingly em¬ 
brace the latter of thefe reports. Howfoever it 
were, this flight of his did well eafc the country, 
that was thereby difburdened of that huge throng 
of people, which, as locufts, had before overwhelm¬ 
ed it. 

Sect. VIII. 

Tie negotiations between Mardonius and the Athe¬ 
nians, as alfo between the Athenians and Lacede¬ 
monians, after the flight of Xerxes. 

M ARD ONIV Sy with his three hundred thou¬ 
fand, had withdrawn himfelf into Lbeffaly, 
whence he lent Alexander , the fon of Amyntas king 
of Macedon, as embaflador to the Atheniansy with 
promife of large amends for all their lofles receiv¬ 
ed, and of extending their territories as far as their 
own deftres , allowing them to retain their liberty 
and laws, if they would make peace with Xerxes , 
and aflift him in that war. 

The Athenians had now re-enter'd their city, but 
not as yet brought back their wives and children * 
No. 26. 


forafinuch as they well perceived that the place 
could not be fecure till the army of Mardonius were 
broken and defeated. Wherefore the Lacedemonians , 
underftanding what fair conditions this embaflador 
would propound, were perplexed with very great 
fear, left he fhould find good and ready acceptance. 
Hereupon they like wife very fpeedily difpatcheu 
their embafladors for AtbenSy who arriving before 
the Macedonian had audience, uled the beft of their 
perfwafion to retain the Athenians firm. They al- 
ledged that neither Xerxes nor Darius had any pre¬ 
tence of war againft the reft of Greece, but had on¬ 
ly threatened the fubverfion of Athcniy till they and 
all their confederates, arming themfelves in defence 
of that city, were drawn into the quarrel, wherein 
the Atheniansy without much cruelty of injuftice, 
could not leave them. We know, fay they, that 
ye have endured great calamities, lofing the fruit 
of the grounds, and being driven to torfake the 
town, the houles whereof be ruined, and unfit for 
your habitation; in regard whereof, we undertake 
to maintain, as our own, your wives and children 
amongft us, as long as the war fhall continue, ho¬ 
ping that ye, who have always procured liberty to 
others, will not now go about to bring all Greece 
into flavery and bondage. As for the Barbarians, 
their promifes are large, but their words and oaths 
are of no afTurance. It was ncedlefs to ufc many 
arguments to the Athenians , who gave anfwer to 
Alexander in prefence of the Spartan embafladors: 
that whilft the fun continued his courle thay would 
be enemies to Xerxes , regarding neither gold nor any 
riches, with which he might feek to make purchafe 
of their liberty. Concerning the maintenance of 
their wives and children, it was a burden which they 
promifed to fuftain themfelves, only defiring the 
Lacedemonians , that with all fpeed they would caufe 
their army to march j foralmuch as it was not 
likely, that Mardonius wouid long fit ftill in Tloef- 
faly , having once received fuch a peremptory an- 
fwer. In this their opinion of Mardonius' s rea- 
dinefs to invade Attica , they found themfelves no¬ 
thing deceived. For he, as foon as Alexander had 
returned their obftinate purpofe of refiftance, did 
forthwith lead his army towards them and their ci¬ 
ty *, they having now the fecond time quitted it, 
and conveyed themfelves into places of more fecu- 
rity abroad in the country, where they expedted the 
arrival of their confederates. 

From Athens he fent his agent unto them with 
inftrudtions, not only to pcrlwade them to accep¬ 
tance of the conditions before to them propounded, 
but with great promifes to allure the principal of 
them to his party. His hope was, that either the 
people wearied with forfaking their houfes fo of¬ 
ten, would be defirous to preferve them from fire, 
and to have thofe which were already laid wafte, 
re-edified at the king’s charges : or, it this affedtion 
took no place with them, but that needs they would 
rely upon their old confederates, whofe fliccours did 
very flowly advance forwards * yet perhaps the lea¬ 
ders might be won with great rewards, to draw 
them to his purpofe: all which projects if they 
fhould fail, the deftmetion of Athens would be a 
good means to plcale his mafter king Xerxes , who 
muft thereby needs underftand, that Mardonius kept 
his ground, and feared not to confront tl>e whole 
power of Greece , in die ftrongeft part of their own 
country. But his expedhtion was beguiled in all 
thefe. For the Athenians fo little regarded his of¬ 
fers, that when one Lycidas , or (as Dcmofihenes calls 
him) Cyrcilus advifed the fenate to accept the con¬ 
ditions, and propound them to the people j all the 
fenators, and as many abiding without the coun- 
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cil-houfe heard what he had faid, immediately fct 
upon him and ftoned him to death ; not examin¬ 
ing whether it were fear or money, that had mov¬ 
ed him to utter fuch a vile fentence. Yea, the wo¬ 
men of Athens, in the ifle of Salamis, hearing of 
his bad counfel, and bad end, aflembling together, 
did enter his houfe there, and put his wife and 
children to the like execution. All this bravery 
notwithftanding, when they perceived the flacknefs 
of the Peloponneftans in giving them aid, they were 
fain to betake themfelves to Salamis again, die old 
place of their fecurity. Remaining there, and fee¬ 
ing little forwardnefs in thofc whom it mod con¬ 
cerned to aflift them, they fent very fevere mefiages 
to Sparta., complaining of their flacknefs, and 
threatning withal to take fuch courfe as might 
ftand bell with their own good, feeing that the 
common eftate of all was fo little regarded. Thefe 
meflengers were at the firft entertained widi dila¬ 
tory anfwers, which every day grew colder, when 
as the Peloponneftan wall, built athwart the IJlb- 
mus , was almoft finilhed. But as the Lacedemo¬ 
nians waxed carelefs and dull, fo the Athenians 
hody prefled them to a quick refolution, giving 
them plainly to underftand, that if they fhould hold 
on in thole dilatory courfes, it would not be long 
ere the city of Athens took a new courfe, that Ihould 
liftle pleale them. All this while the Perfian fleet 
lay upon the coaft of Afia, not daring to draw 
nearer unto Greece , as being now too weak at lea. 
Likewife the Grecian navy contained it felf within 
the harbours upon Europe fide •, both to do fervice 
where need Ihould require at home, and withal to 
fhun the danger which might have befallen any 
part of it, that being dill rafted from the reft had 
adventured over-far. So mutual fear preferved in 
quiet the iflands lying in the midft of the Egean 
leas. But it was well and leafonably obferved by 
a counfellor of Sparta , that the wall upon Ijlhmus 
would ferve to little purpole for die defence of Pe- 
loponnefus, if once the Athenians gave ear to Mar- 
ionius : confldering that any doors would be opened 
into that demi-ifland, as foon as the enemy Humid, 
by winning the friendlhip of Athens , become the 
mailer of the feas about it. The Lacedemonians 
upon this admonition, making better perufal of 
their own dangers, were very careful to give fa- 
tisfaftion to the Athenian embafladors, who not 
brooking their delays, were upon point of taking 
leave, yea, as it feemed, of renouncing their alliance. 
Wherefore, difpatching away five thoufand Spartans 
in the evening, under conduft of Paufanias , they 
gave audience the next day to the embafladors, 
whofe complaints they anfwered with vehement pro- 
teftations of their readinefs; deeply fwearing, that 
the army of Sparta was already far upon the jour¬ 
ney » and giving them leave to take up other five 
thoufand Lacedemonians out of die region adjoining, 
to follow after them. 

The Athenians , though diftafting fuch want of 
gravity, in a matter fo important, were never- 
thelefs contented with the final conclufion •, and 
levying the number appointed of Lacedemonian 
foldiers, made what hafte they could to encamp in 
Attica. The other Grecians were nothing flack in 
fending forth companies, whofe near approach cau- 
fed Mar don't us to forfake Attica as a rough country, 
and therefore of much difadvantage to horfe, where¬ 
in confifted the bell of his power. Before his de¬ 
parture he burnt the city of Athens , beating down 
the walls of it, and ruining all that had formerly 
cfcaped the fury of war. 


S E C T. IX. 

7 ‘he great battel of Plata*. 

I T were too long a rehearfal to Ihew all that 
happened in many Ikirmilhes between the Greeks 
and him, in the country of Boeotia, which Mardonius 
had chofen to be the feat of that war. Much time 
was fpent before the quarrel was decided by the 
tryal of one main battel: for both parties did Hand 
upon their guard, each expefting when the other 
Ihould afiu.il them. 

The army of Mardonius contained about three 
hundred thoufand, which were by him chofen out 
of Xerxes's army j to whom were adjoined the 
forces of Thebes, Macedon , Tbejfaly , and other 
parts of Greece , tliat now Tiding with the Perfian, 
furnilhed his camp widi fifty thoufand men. A- 
gainft thefe die Lacedemonians , Athenians , and their 
confederates, had levied an army of one hundred 
and ten thoufand, of which forty thoufand were 
weightily armed, the reft were only a/fiftants to thefe 
forty thoufand, being armed more nightly, as rather 
to make excurfions, and give chafe, than to fuftain 
any llrong charges. 

Thefe two armies, having eleven days confronted 
one the other, without performing any memorable 
piece ol fervice ; Mardonius, whofe victuals began to 
fail, refolved to begin the fray. The Greeks were 
promifed the viftory by an oracle, if they fought in 
the land of the Athenians, and in the plain of Ceres and 
Proferpina, making prayers unto certain gods, demi¬ 
gods, and nymphs. But it was hard to find the cer¬ 
tain place which the oracle defigned. For the plain 
of Ceres was indeed in the territory of Athens •, but 
there was al fo an old temple of Ceres and Proferpina , 
near unto the place where they lay at that time en¬ 
camped, as likewife the memorials of thofe nymphs, 
and demi-gods, were in the fame place, upon mount 
Cither on, and the ground ferved well far foot-men 
againfl horle; only the land belonged unto the ha- 
team, and not unto tlie At he.at ns. 

Whilft the Greeks were perplexed about th; inter¬ 
pretation of tills doubt‘ul oracle, the / ’latent, to 
make all clear, did freely licftow their land on that 
fide the town upon the Athens ns. 

T his magnificence of the Plateaus caufed Alex¬ 
ander the Great, nnny ages after, to re edify their 
city, which was rui.icd in the Peloponnefian wars. 

All things being ready for battel •, the Lacede¬ 
monian general thought it r.u'ft meet, that the Athe¬ 
nians fhould Hand oppofite that day to the Meies 
and Perftans, whom they had formerly vanquilhed 
at Marathon •, and that he, with his Spartans , fhould 
entertain the Thebans and other Greeks which follow¬ 
ed Mardonius, as better acquainted with their fight, 
and having beaten them oftentimes before. This be¬ 
ing agreed upon, the A: he at.ms changed place with 
the Lacedemonians ; which Mardonius underftonding 
(whether fearing the Athenians, of whofe valour 
the Medes and Perfans had felt heavy proof, or de¬ 
firing to encounter the Spartans , as thinking them 
the braveft foldiers in Greece ) he didalfo changethe 
order of his battel, and eppofe himfelf to Paufa- 
nias. All the Greeks might well perceive how the 
enemy did fhift his wings, and Paufanias thereup¬ 
on returned to his former llation j which Mardoniut 
noting, did alio the like. So one whole day was 
fpent in changing to and fro. Some attempt the 
Perfians made that day with their archers on horfe- 
back, who did fo moleft the Greeks at their water¬ 
ing-place, that they were fain to enter into confuta¬ 
tion of retiring; bccaufe they could not, without 
much lofs to themfelves, and none to the enemy, 
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lie near to that fountain which did ferve all the: 
camp. Having therefore concluded among them- 
felves to diflodge, and part of the army being fent 
away before day-light, Mardonius perceived their 
departure in the morning, and thereupon being en¬ 
couraged by their flight (which to him feemed to 
proceed out of meer cowardife) he charged them in 
the rear with great violence. It may well be re¬ 
corded as a notable example of patient valour, that 
the Lacedemonians being overtaken by the enemy’s 
horfe, and overwhelmed with great flights of ar¬ 
rows, did quietly fit drill, not making any refif- 
tance or defence, till the facrifices for vi&ory were 
happily ended, tho’ many of them were hurt and 
flam, and fome of fpecial mark loft, before any 
fign of good fuccefs appeared in the entrails. 

But, as foon as PauJ'anias had found in the facri- 
fice thofe tokens, which the fuperftition of that age 
and country accounted fortunate, he gave the fig- 
nal of battel: and diereupon the foldiers, who till 
then did fit upon the ground, as was their manner, 
arofe altogether, and with excellent courage recei¬ 
ved the charge of the Barbarians , that came throng¬ 
ing upon them without any fear of fuch notable re- 
fiftancc. The reft of the Greek army that was in 
march, being revoked by Paufanias , came in a- 
poce to fuccour the Lacedemonians : only that part 
of the army, which was led by the Athenians-, could 
not arrive unto the place of the great battel, becaufe 
the Thebans , and other Greeks confederated with the 
Perfans, gave them check by die way. Never- 
thelefs, the Spartans , with other their affiftants, 
did fo well acquit themfelves, that the Perfians 
were vanquished, and Mardoniusy with many thou- 
fands more, (lain in the field , the reft fled into the 
camp, which they had fortified with wooden walls, 
and there defended themfelves with fuch courage as 
defperate neceflity enforced them unto, holding out 
the longer, becaufe the Lacedemonians were not ac¬ 
quainted with the manner of aflaulting fortrefles, 
and walls. In the mean time the Atbenians f ha¬ 
ving found ftrong oppofidon of die Thebans and 
Thejfaltans, did with much labour and courage ob¬ 
tain vidtory, which having not long purfued, they 
came to help the Lacedemonians , whom they found 
wearily bufied in aflaulting the camp, with more 
valour than fkill. Wherefore they themfelves un¬ 
dertook it, and in fhort fpace forced a paflage thro’ 
the wall, at which breach firft, and then on all 
fides, the Greeks entred, with fuch fury, and juft 
defire of vengeance, diat of three hundred thoufand 
they are laid not to have left three thoufand alive, 
excepting thofe who fled away with Artabazus y 
when the Perftan army firft fell to rout. 

If the execution were fo great, as is reported, 
an efpecial caufe of it was die loolilh retreat, or 
rather flight into the camp. For tho’ it were fo, 
that the place was well fortified, and the number of 
thofe who caft themfelves into it, greater than any of 
the aflailants; yet they being of lcveral nations and 
languages, and, having loft their general with other 
principal commanders, it was impoftible that they 
m fuch a terror and aftonifhment fhould make good 
that piece of ground, lying in the heart of an ene¬ 
my’s country, againft an army of men far more va¬ 
liant than themfelves, and inflamed with prefent 
vi&ory. Therefore the fame wall, which for a few 
hours had preferv’d their lives, by holding out the 
enemy, did now impale diem, and leave them to 
the flaughtering fury of unpitiful vidlors. Artaba- 
zus fled into Thrace , telling the people of Theffaly 
and other countries in his way, that he was fent by 
Mardonius upon fome piece of fervice: for he well 
knew, that had they underftood any tiling of that 
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great difeomfiture, all places would have been hof- 
tile unto him, and fought with his ruin to purchafe 
favour of the vanquifhers. Therefore making fo 
large marches, that many of his foldiers being fee¬ 
ble were left behind and loft, he came to Byzanti¬ 
um ,, whence he Diipped his men over into Afta. 
Such was the end of the vain-glorious expedition, 
undertaken by Xerxes againft the Greeks , upon hope 
of honour and great conqueft *, tho’ forting other- 
wife, accordingly as Artabazus hail forefeen, and 
rather worfe; forafrnuch as it began the quarrel, 
which never ended, before the ruin of the Perftan 
empire was cfl'edted, by that nation of the Greeks 
de(piled and ldught to have been brought into flave- 
ry. Hereby it may feem, that the vifion appear¬ 
ing to Xerxes, was from God himfelf, who had 
formerly diljiofed of thofe things, ordaining the fub- 
verfion of the Per fan monarchy by the Greeks, who 
thus provoked, enter’d into greater confideration 
of their own ftrength, and the weaknefs of their 
enemies. 

Sect. X. 

The battel of Mycale, with a flrange accident that 
fell out in the beginning of it : and examples of 
the like. 

T H E fame day, on which the battel was feught 
at Plat<e<t, there was another battel fought at 
Mycale, a promontory, or head land, in Afta, where 
the Perftan fleet rode. 

Leutychides the Spartan, with Xantippas the Athe¬ 
nian, admirals of the Greek navy, at the requeft 
of fome iflanders and lonians , did fail into thofe 
parts, to deliver the Samians , and procure the loni¬ 
ans to revolt from the Perftan. Xerxes himfelf at 
this time lay at Sardis, a city in Lydia , not far 
from the fea fide, having left thrcel'core thoufand 
under the command of Tivanes , for defence of Io¬ 
nia and the fea-coaft. Therefore, when Artayntes 
and Ithramitres, admirals of the Pcrf.an fleet, un¬ 
derftood that the Greeks bent their courfc towards 
them ■, they did forthwith draw their fhips a-ground, 
fortifying with pulifl.idoes and otherwife, as much 
ground as was needful for the encamping of all 
their land and fc.i-fbrces. Leuty chides, at his arri¬ 
val, perceiving thar they meant to keep within 
their ftrength, and refolving to force them out ot 
it, rowed with his gaily clofe aboard the fliore, 
and called upon the lonians (who more for fear than 
good-will were encamped among the Pcrfans ) ex¬ 
horting them in the Greek tongue to remember li¬ 
berty, and ufe the fair occafion which they now had 
to recover it. Herein he did imitate Tbemifocles, 
who had done the like at Euboea *, trufting that ei¬ 
ther thefe perfuafions would prevail -, or, it the Per¬ 
fians did happen to undcritand them, that it would 
breed fome jealoufy in them, caufing them to fight 
in fear of their own companions. It need not feem 
ftrange, that this very fame ftratagem, which little 
or nothing availed Tbemifocles , did now very hap¬ 
pily fucceed. For Xerxes being in his full ftrength, 
it was a matter of much difficulty, to perfuade 
thofe inhabitants of Aft a to revolt s who now, in 
his declining eftate, gave a willing ear to the fweet 
found of liberty. The Pcrfans likewife, who in 
their former bravery little regarded, and lefs fear¬ 
ed, any treafon to be contrived by their fubjefls, 
were now fo wary, that from the Samians , which 
were amongft them, they took away their arms •, 
the MilefianSy whom they did fuf'ped, but would 
not feem to miftruft, they placed far from them, 
as it were for defence of the ftraight paflagesof My¬ 
cale ; pretending that thele Mtiefans did beft of 
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all others know thofe places. But thefe devices lit¬ 
tle availed them. For the Samians, perceiving that 
they were held as traitors, took courage in the heat 
ot the fight, and, laying hold upon fuch weapons as 
came to hand, afliiiled the Perfians manfully with¬ 
in the camp \ which example the lonians prefently 
followed, being very glad to have found fome that 
durft begin. It is faid, that whilft the Greeks were 
yet in march towards the enemy's camp, a rumour 
fuddenly ran in the army that Mardonius was over¬ 
thrown in Greece, which (tho’ perhaps it was given 
out by the captains to encourage the foldiers) was 
very true. For the battel of Fiatsee was fought in 
the morning, and this of Mycale in the evening of 
the fame day. 

The like report, of that great battel, wherein 
Paulus ALmilius overdirew Perfeus the laft king ot 
Macedon, was brought to Ronte in four days, as 
Livy with others do record. And Plutarch hadi 
many other examples of this kind. As that of the 
battel by tire river Sagra in Italy, which was heard 
of the fame day in Peloponnefus: that of the battel 
againft the Tarquinians and die Latins, prefently 
noifed at Rome ; and (which is mod remarkable) 
the victory obtained againft Lucius Antonius, who 
was rebel to Domitian the emperor. This Lucius 
Antonius , being lieutenant of the higher Germany, 
had corrupted his army with gifts and promifes, 
drawing the barbarous people to follow him, with 
great hope to make himfclf emperor •, which news 
much troubling the city of Rome, with fearof a dan¬ 
gerous war, it was fuddenly reported that Antonius 
was flain, and his army defeated. 

Hereupon many did offer facrifice to the gods, 
and Ihew all manner of publick joy, as in fuch cafes 
was accuftomed. But when better inquiry was made, 
anti the author ot thefe tidings could not be found, 
the emperor Domitian betook himfclf to his journey 
againft the rebel and, being now with his army 
in march, he received advertilement by port, of the 
victory obtained, and the death of Antonius: where¬ 
upon remembring the rumour noifed before in Rome, 
of the felf-fame victory, he found that the report 
and viiftory were born upon one day, tho' 20000 
furlongs (which make about 2500 miles) afundcr. 
It is truly laid of Plutarch, that this laft example 
gives credit unto many the like. And indeed it 
were very ftrangc, it among fo many rumours, be¬ 
gotten by forgery or miftakings, and foftered by 
credulous imagination, there fliould not be found (as 
happens in dreams among many thoufand vain and fri¬ 
volous) a few prccifely true. Howbeit we may find, 
that God himfclf doth fometimes ufe to terrify thofe 
who prefume upon dieir own ftrength, by thele light 
means of tumultuous noifes-, as he raifed die fiege 
of Samaria , by caufing a found of horfes and cha¬ 
riots to affright the Aramites ; and as he threaten’d 
Sennacherib, faying: * Behold, 1 will fend a blajl 
upon him, and he frail hear a noife, and return to 
bis <rwn land. Wherefore it may well have been 
true, that God was pleafed by fuch means as this, 
to animate the Greeks i who (as Herodotus notes) 
went towards the enemies with heavy hearts, being 
in great fear, left their own adventure Ihould by 
no means fall out well •, confidering in what danger 
they had left their own country of Greece, which was 
ready to be fubdued by Mardonius, whilft they 
went wandering to feck out enemies afar off, upon 
the coafl ot Afia. But the fame of the battel fought 
at Plats<e being noifed among them •, every man 
defired that his own valour, in the prefent fight, 
mi^ht be lbme help to work out die full deliverance 


of Greece. Irt this alacrity of fpirit, they divided 
themfclves into two battalions, whereof the Atheni¬ 
ans led the one, by the way of the plain, directly 
towards the enemy’s camp ; the Lacedemonians con* 
eluded the other, by the mountains and ftraight paf 
fages, to win die higher ground. The Athenians 
did firft fet upon the camp (ere the Lacedemonians 
could arrive on the other part) and being defirous 
to get all the honour ot the day to themfclves, did 
fo forcibly affault it, that they brake way through 
the paliffadoes and gabions, and nude themfelves 
mafters of the place, flaying all that could not fave 
themfelves by flight. In this fight the Simians did 
good fervice, as is formerly mentioned. 

But the Mileftans, who, upon the like jcaloufy, 
were placed by the Perfians on die tops of Mjcale, 
to defend the paffages; did now (as if they had been 
fet on purpofe to keep them from running away) 
put as many to the fword as fell into their hands, 
letting none efcape, except a very few, that fled 
thro’ by-padis. The Lacedemonians that day did 
little fervice, for the bufinefs was difpatchcd ere 
they came in: only diey broke fuch companies as 
retired in whole troops j making them fly difper- 
fed in very much difbrdcr, whereby the Mileftans 
were enabled to do the greater execution upon them. 
This was the laft fight of dut huge army levied 
againft Greece, which was now utterly broken, and 
had no means left to make ofienfivc war. 

Sect. XI. 

Of the barbarous qualities of Xerxes: with a trtnf- 
tion from the Perfian affairs, to matters of Greece, 
which from this time grew more worthy of regard 

X Ernes lay at Sardis, not far from the place of 
this battel *, but little mind had he to revenge 
either this or other his great Ioffes, being wholly 
given over to the love of his brother’s wife: with 
whom, when he could not prevail by intreaty, nor 
would obtain his defire by force, becaufe he refped- 
ed much his brother her hufband, he thought it 
belt to make a match between his own fon Darius 
and the daughter of this woman ; hoping by that 
means to find occalion of" fuch familiarity, as might 
work out his defire. But whedier it were fo, dut 
the chaftity of the mother did ftill rejed him, or 
the beauty of her daughter allure him ■, he foon af¬ 
ter fell in love with his own fon’s wife, being a vi¬ 
cious prince, and as ill able to govern himfelf in 
peace, as to guide his army in war. This young 
lady having once defired the king to give her the 
garment which he then wore, being wrought by 
his own wife; it caufed the queen thereby to perceive 
her hufband’s converfation with her, which /he im¬ 
puted not fo much to the beauty of her daugliter- 
in law, as to the cunning of the mother, againft 
whom thereupon /he conceiv’d extream hatred. 
Therefore at a royal feaft, wherein thecuftomwas 
that the king fliould grant every requeft, fhe crav’d 
that the wife of Mafijles , her hufband’s brother, 
the young lady’s mother, might be given into her 
difj)ofition. The barbarous king, who might ei¬ 
ther have reform’d the abule of fuch a cuftom, or 
have deluded the importunate cruelty of his wife, 
by threatning her lelf with the like to whatfoever 
flic fliould inilift upon the innocent lady, granted 
the requeft, and fending for his brother, perluaded 
him to put away the wife which he had, and take 
one of his daughters in her Head. Hereby it leems, 
that he underltood how villanoufly that poor lady 
fliould be intreated, whom he knew to be virtuous, 
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ai ul whom himfelf had loved. Maffles refufed co 
put r.cr away •, ulleJging his own love, her defcr- 
vir.g, and their comm a children, one of which 
was married to the king’s fon, as reafons important 
to move him to keep her. Bat in molt wicked 
manner Xerxes reviled him, faying. That be now 
jb'mld neither keep the wife which he bad, nor have 
bis daughter whom he bad promifed ur.to him. 
Maffles was much griev’d with thel'e words, but 
much more, when lie returned home, he found his 
wife molt butcherly mangled by the queen Amtftris , 
who had caufed her noi'e, lips, ears, and tongue to 
be cut oif, and her breafts in like manner, which 
were caft unto dogs. Muffles , enraged with this 
villar.y, took his way with his children, and fame 
friends, towards Batina, of which province he was 
governor, intending to rebel and avenge himfclf. 
But Xerxes underftanding his purpole, caufed an 
army to be levied, which cut him oil' by the way, 
putting him and all his company to the fv.ord. 
Such was the tyrannical condition of the Perfian 
government *, and fuch are generally tiic effects of 
luxury, when it is joined with abl'olute power. 

Yet of Xerxes it is noted, that he was a prince 
of much virtue. And therefore Alexander the great, 
finding an image of his overthrown, and lying up¬ 
on the ground, faid, that he doubted, whether, in 
regard of his virtue, he Ihould again ere£t it, or, 
for the mifehief done by him to Greece , fliould let 
it lie. But furely whatfoever his other good quali¬ 
ties were, he was foolilh, and was a coward, and 
confequently mercilefs. 

Therefore we may firmly believe, that die vir¬ 
tue of Cyrus was very great, upon which tire foun¬ 
dation of the Perfian empire was fo furely laid, 
that all the wickednefs and vanities of Xerxes , and 
other worfe princes, could not overthrow it, until 
it was broken by a virtue almoft equal to that which 
did eftablifh it. In wars againft tire Egyptians , die 
fortune of Xerxes did continue, as at die firft it had 


been, very good ; but againft the general eftate of 
Greece , neidicr he, nor any of his pqfterity, did 
ever make ofienfive war, but received many lolfcs 
in AJia , to which the laft at My calc ferv’d but as an 
introduction •, teaching the Greeks, and efpccially 
the Athenians , that the Perfian was no better fol- 
dier at his own doors, than in a foreign country : 
whereof good trial was made forthwith, and much 
better proof as loon as the affairs of Athens were 
quietly fettled and a flared. 

From this time forward I will therefore purfuc 
the hiftory of Gi ccce, taking in the matters of Per- 
Jia, as alio the dlate of other countries, collateral¬ 
ly, when the order of time lhall prefent diem. 
True it is, tlut the Perfian eftate continued in her 
greatnefr many ages following, in fuch wife, diat 
cue known parts of the world had no other kingdom 
reprefenting the majdly of a great empire. 

But this greatnefs depended only upon the riches 
and power that had formerly been acquired, yield¬ 
ing few actions or none that were worthy of remem¬ 
brance, excepting fame tragedies of the court, and 
examples of dut exedfive luxury, wherewith both 
it, and all, or die moft of empires that ever were, 
have been enervated, made unweildy, and (as it were) 
fatten’d for the hungry fwords of poor and hardy 
enemies. I Icrcby it came to pafs, tlut Xerxes and 
his lucceflbrs were fain to defend their crowns with 
money and bale policies; very feldom or never 
(unlcls it were wirh great advantage) daring to ad¬ 
venture the trial of plain battel with that little nation 
of Greece, which would loon have ruined the foun¬ 
dations laid by Cyrus, lud not private malice and 
jealoufy urged every city to envy the height of her 
neighbours walls, and thereby diverted die fwords 
of the Greeks into dieir own bowels, which after 
die departure of Xerxes began very well, andmight 
better have continued to hew out the way 9f con- 
queft on the fide of A fa. 


CHAP. vn. 

Of things that faffed in Greece from the end of the Perfian war to the begin¬ 
ning of the Peloponnefian. 


Sect. I. 

I low Athens was rebuilt and fortified. 

F T E R that the Medes and Per fans had recei¬ 
ved their laft blow, and were utterly beaten 
at Mycale : Leotychides, who then com¬ 
manded the Grecian army, leaving the purfuit of 
the war to the Athenians , aflifted by the revolted 
Jones, returned with the I^acedemonians and other 
Peloponnefans to Sparta, and other places, out of 
which they had been levied. The Athenians in the 
mean while befieged Scftos, a city on the ftraight of 
the Heliefpont, between which and Abydus, Xerxes 
Had lately faften’d his bridge of boats : where the 
inhabitants, defperate of fuccour, did not long dif- 
pute the defence thereof, but quitted it to the Greeks, 
who entertained themfelves the winter following on 
that fide the Heliefpont. In the lpring they drew 
homeward, and having left their wives and chil¬ 
dren, fince the invafion of Attica, and the aban¬ 
doning of Athens, in divers iflands, and at Troezen, 
No. 26. 


they now found them out, and returned with them 
to their own places. 

And tho’ the moft part of all their houfes in A- 
thens were burnt and broken down, and the walls of 
the city overturn’d, yet they rcfolv’d firft on their 
common defence, and to fortify their city, before 
they cared to cover themielvcs, their wives and chil¬ 
dren, with any private buildings: whereof the /„«- 
ccdemonians being advertifed, and mifliking the for¬ 
tifying of Athens, both in rcfpecl that their own ci¬ 
ty of Sparta was unwalled, as alfo becaufe the Athe¬ 
nians were grown more powerful by fea, than either 
themfelves or any other ftate of Greece, they difpatch- 
ed meflengers to die Athenians to difiuade them j 
not acknowledging any private miflike or jealoufy, 
but pretending, that if the Perfans fhould return 
to invade Greece a third time, the Athenians being 
in no better ftate to defend themfelves than hereto¬ 
fore, the fame would ferve to receive their ene¬ 
mies, and to be made a feat of war, as Thebes 
had lately been. To this the Athenians promifed 
5 M to 
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to give them fatisfa&ion by their own ambafifadors 
very lpccdily. But being refolved to go on with 
their works by the advice of L'bemiftocles , they held 
the Lacedemonians in hope of the contrary, till they 
had raifed their walls to that height, as they cared 
r.ot for their miflikes, nor doubted their difturbance; 
and therefore (to gain time) they difpatched 7 be- 
miftocies towards Lacedemon, giving him for excufe, 
that he could not deliver the Athenians refolutions, 
till the arrival of his tellow-commiflioners, who were 
of purpofe retarded. But after a while, the Lace¬ 
demonians expectation being converted into jealoufy 
(for by the arrival of divers perfons out of Attica , 
they were told for certain, that the walls of Athens 
were fpcedily grown up beyond expectation) The- 
miftocles prayed them not to believe reports and vain 
rumours, but that they would be pleafed to fend 
fomc of their own trufty citizens to Athens, from 
whofe relation they might refolve themfelves, and 
determine accordingly. Which requeft being grant¬ 
ed, and commiiTioners fent, 'tbcmiflocles difpatched 
one of his own, by whom he advifed the Athe¬ 
nians, firft to entertain the Lacedemonians with fome 
fuch difeourfe as might retain them a few days, and 
in conclufion to hold them among them till himfelf 
and the other Athenian embafiadors, then at Sparta, 
had their liberty alfo to return. Which done, and 
being alfo afiiired by his aflbeiates and Ariftides , 
that Athens was already defenfible on all parts, 
7 'hcmiftoclcs demanding audience, made the Lace¬ 
demonians know, that it was true, that the walls of 
Athens were now raifed to that height, as the Athe¬ 
nians doubted not the defence of their city ; praying 
the L.acedemonians to believe, that whenfoever it 
pleafed them to treat with the Athenians , they 
would know them for fuch, as right well under¬ 
flood what appertained to a common-wealth and 
their own fafety, without direClion and advice from 
any other: That they had in the war of Xerxes 
abandoned their city, and committed themfelves to 
the wooden walls of their (hips, from the refolution 
of their own counfels and courage, and not there¬ 
to taught or perfwaded by others: and finally, in 
all that perilous war againil the Perftans, they found 
their own judgments, and the execution thereof in 
nothing interior, or lefs fortunate, than that of any 
other nation, ftate, or common-wealth among the 
Greeks s and therefore concluded, that they deter¬ 
mined to be mailers and judges of their own affairs, 
and thought it good reafon that either all die ci¬ 
ties confederated within Greece fhould be left open, 
or elfe that the walls of Athens fhould be finifiicd 
and maintained. 

The Lacedemonians finding the time unfit for 
quarrel, difiembled their miflike, both of the forti¬ 
fying of Athens , and of the divifion, and fo fuftered 
the Athenians to depart, and received back from 
them their own embafiadors. 

The walls of Athens finifhed, they alfo fortified 
the port Pyreus , by which they might under covert 
imbark themfelves upon all occafions. 

Sect. II. 

The beginning of the Athenian greatnefs and profpe- 
rous wars made by that ftate upon the Perfian. 

T il E Athenians having fettled things in good 
order at home, prepared thirty gallics for the 
purfuit of the war againft the Perftans, to which 
the Lacedemonians added other twenty ; and with 
this fleet, flrengthened by the reft of the cities of 
Greece confederated, they fet fail for Cyprus, under 
the conduCl of Paufanias the Iatcedemonian \ where, 
after their landing, having poflTefs’d themfelves of 


many principal places, they imbarked the army 
again, and took land in 7 brace, recoverirg frem 
the Perftans by lorce the city Bizanlium , r.ow Con- 
ftantinople : from whence, Paufanias btl.avirg him- 
fell' more like a tyrant than a captain, efpecially to¬ 
wards the Iordans lately revolted from Xerxes, was 
called back by the council of Laccdemon, and not 
only accufed of many infolent behaviours, but of 
intelligence with the Afedis, and treafon againil his 
country. In his (lead they imployed Dorns, who 
either gave the fame caufe of offence, or elfe the 
Athenians, who affe&cd the firft commandment 
in that war, prattifed the foldiers to complain; 
though indeed the wife and virtuous behaviour of 
Ariftides , general of the Athenian forces, a man of 
rare and incomparable fincerity, had been able to 
make a good commander feem ill in companion 
of himfelf-, and dierefore was much more available 
in rendering thofe detefted, whofe vices afforded lit¬ 
tle matter of excufe. Howfoever it were, the La¬ 
cedemonians , being no lefs wearied of the war than 
the Athenians were eager to purfue it, the one ob¬ 
tained their eafe, and the other the execution and 
honour, which they defired: for all the Greeks (thole 
of Peloponnefus excepted) willingly fubjecled them- 
felves to the commandment of the Athenians, which 
was both the beginning of their greatnels in that 
prefent age, and of their ruin the ticxt fucceeding. 
For the charge of the war being now committed un¬ 
to them, they began to rate the conlederated cities, 
they appointed receivers and treafurers, and began 
to levy money according to their diferedon, for the 
maintenance of the general defence of Greece, and 
for the recovering of thofe places on Europe fide in 
A ft a the lefs, and the ifiands, from the Perfians. 
This tribute (the firft that was ever paid by the 
Greeks) amounted to four hundred and thred'eore ta¬ 
lents, which was raifed eafily by the honed are of 
that juft man Ariftides, to whofe diferedon all the 
confederates referred themfelves, and no man found 
occafion to complain of him. But as the virtue of 
Ariftides, and other worthy citizens, brought unto 
the Athenians great commodity; fo the defire which 
they conceived of encreafing their commodity, cor¬ 
rupted their virtue, and robbing them of the gene¬ 
ral love which had'made them powerful, abandon¬ 
ed their city to the defence of her treafure, which 
with her in the next age perilhed. For it was not 
long ere thefe four hundred and threefcore talents 
were raifed to fix hundred, nor Jong after that, ere 
their covetous tyranny had converted their follow¬ 
ers into flaves, and extorted from them yearly thir¬ 
teen hundred talents. The ifie of Delos was at the 
firft appointed for the treafure-houle wherein thefe 
funis were laid up; and where, at the general af- 
fembly, the captains of thofe forces, lent by thecon- 
federates, were for form fake called to confultation. 
But the Athenians, who were ftronger by fea than 
all Greece befides, had lock’d up the common trea¬ 
fure in an ifiand under their own protection, from 
whence they might tranfport it at their plealure, as 
afterwards they did. 

The general commander of this war; was Ci- 
mon the Ion of Miltiades, who firft took Eiona, up¬ 
on the river Strimon ; then the ifie of Stiffs, inha¬ 
bited by the Do/opes: they mattered the Caripi, 
and brought into fervitude the Naxii, contrary to 
the form of the confederacy: fb did they other the 
inhabitants of Greece, if at any time they failed of 
their contribution, or difobeyed their command¬ 
ments; taking upon them and ufurping a kind 
of foveraign authority over the reft: which they ex- 
ercifed the more afiuredly, becaule they were now 
become lords of the fea, and could not be refilled. 

For 
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For many of the confederated cities and nations, 
weary of the war in their own perfons, and given 
up altogether to their cafe, made choice rather to 
pay their parts in money, than cither in men of war, 
or in fhips; leaving the provifion of both to the 
Athenians. Hereby the one grew weak in all their 
fea-detences, and in the exeicife of die wars; the 
other gready flrengthencd their navy and their expe¬ 
riences, being always armed and employed in ho¬ 
nourable lervices, at the cod of thole who having 
lifted them into their faddles, were now enforced to 
become their footmen. Yet was the tribute-money, 
levied upon thefe their confederates, employed 
fo well by the Athenians at thefirft (as ill proceed¬ 
ings are often Jounded upon good beginnings) 
that no great caule of repining was given. For 
they rigged out a great fleet of gallies, very well 
mann’d, wherewith Cimon the admiral fcouring 
the Afiatick leas, took in the city of Phafielis » 
which having formerly pretended neutrality, and 
refufed to relieve, or any way a (Tift the Greeks , were 
enforced to pay ten talents for a fine, and fo to be¬ 
come followers of the Athenians , paying yearly con¬ 
tribution. 

From thence he fet fail for the river Eurymtdon 
in Pamphylia, where the Pcrfian fleet rode, being 
of fix hundred fail, or (according to the molt fpa- 
ring report) three hundred and fifty •, and having a 
great land-army, encamped upon the Ihoar: All 
which forces having been provided for advancing 
the king’s affairs in Greece , were utterly defeated 
in one day, and two hundred fhips taken by the 
Athenians., the reft being broken to pieces, or funk 
ere ever they had fwam in the Greecian feas. Cimon 
having in one day obtained two great victories, the 
one by lea, and the other by land, was very foon 
prefented with a third. For fourfeore fail of Phoe¬ 
nicians (who were the beft of all lea-men, under 
the Perfian command) thinking to have joined them- 
felves with the fleet before deltroyed, arrived upon 
the fame coaft, ignorant of what had palled, and 
fearing nothing lefs than what enfued. Upon the 
firft notice of their approach Cimon weighed an¬ 
chor, and meeting them at an head-land called 
Hydra , did fo amaze them, that they only fought 
to run thcmlelves on ground ; by which means pre- 
ferving few of their men, they loft all their fhips. 
Thefe lofles did fo break the courage of the Pcr¬ 
fian, that, omitting all hope of prevailing upon 
Greece, he condefcended to whatfoever articles it 
pleafed the Athenians to propound, granting liber¬ 
ty unto all the Greeks inhabiting Ajia \ and fur¬ 
ther covenanting, that none of his fhips of war 
Ihoukl fail to the weftward of the ifles, called Cya- 
ne<e and Chtlidoriue. 

This was the moft honourable peace that ever die 
Greeks made •, neither did they in effect, after this 
time, make any war, that redounded to the pro¬ 
fit or glory of the whole nation, till luch time as 
under Alexander , they overthrew the empire of Per- 
Jia ; in which war lew, or perhaps none of them, had 
any place of great command, but ferved altogether 
under the Macedonians. 

Sect. III. 

The death of Xerxes by the treafon of Artabanus* 

B Efides thefe lofles, which could hot eafily have 
been repaired, the troubles of the empire were 
at this rime fuch, as gave juft caufe to the Perfian 
of feeking peace upon any terms not altogether in¬ 
tolerable. For Artabanus , the unde of Xerxes , 
perceiving that the king his mafter did eafily take 
fmall occafions to Ihed the blood of filch* as in kin- 
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dred or place were near unto him, began to repole 
lefs ho{>e of fafety in remaining faithful, than of ob¬ 
taining the foveraignry, by deftroying a prince that 
was fo hated for his cruelty, and delpiled for his 
cowardife and misfortunes. Having conceived this 
treafon, he found means to execute it by M'ttbri- 
dates an eunuch, in fuch clofe manner, that (as if he 
himlelf had been innocent) he accufed Darius the 
fon of Xerxes , and caufed him to fufi'er death as a 
parricide. Whether it be true, that by this great 
wickednel's he got the kingdom, and held it levcii 
months i or whether intending the like evil to At- 
taxerxes the fon of Xerxes , he was by him pre¬ 
vented and furprized, it were hard to affirm any 
certainty. But all writers agree upon this, that 
taken he was, and with his whole family put to 
death by extreme torments, according to the fen- 
tence, whereof the truth is more ancient than the 
verfe. 

Raro antcccdcntcm fcclefium 
Deferuit pede poena claudo. 

Seldom the villain, though much haftc he make; 

Lamc-toooted vengeance fails to overtake. 


Sect. IV. 

The banifiment of Themiftocles: His flight to Ar-> 
taxerxes needy reigning in Perfia ; and his death. 

A R TAXERXES being eftabliflied in his king¬ 
dom, and having fo compounded with the 
Athenians , as the prefent neceffity of his affairs re¬ 
quired, began to conceive new hopes of better for¬ 
tune againft the Greeks , than he or his prtdeceflbrs 
had ever hitherto found. For the people of Athens, 
when the Perfiatts were chafed out or Greece, did 
fo highly value their own merits in that l’ervice, that 
they not only thought it fit tor thcmfclves to become 
the commanders over many towns, and iflands of 
the Greeks , but even within their own walls they 
would admit none other form of government than 
merely dcmocratic.il. Herein they were fo infolenr, 
that no integrity nor good defert was able to prclerve 
the eftatc of any fuch as had borne great office, lon¬ 
ger than, by flattering the rafeally multitude, he was 
contented to frame all his words and deeds to their 
good liking. 

This their intolerable demeanor much offended 
Toemiflocles •, who, though in former times he had 
laid the foundations of his greatnefs upon populari¬ 
ty, yet now prefuming upon his good fervices done 
to the flate, he thought that with great reafon they 
might grant him the liberty to check their inordi¬ 
nate proceedings. But contrariwife, they were fo 
highly offended with his often rehearfing the bene¬ 
fits which they had received from him, that they 
laid upon him the punilhment of Ofiracifin , where¬ 
by he was baniflied for ten years, as a man over- 
burthenfome to the common-wealth - . 

Before the time of his return was half expired, a 
new accufation was brought againft him by the La¬ 
cedemonians, who charged him of cor.fulting witli 
Pau/anias, about betraying the whole country of 
Greece unto Xerxes. Hereupon Thcmijiocles, finding 
no place of fecurity againft the malice of two luch 
mighty cities, was driven, after many troublcfomc 
flights, and dangerous femovings, to adventure him- 
fclt into Perfia ; where he found Artaxerxes newly 
fettled, and was by him very honourably entertain¬ 
ed. But the great hope which Artaxcrxes had cor- 
ceived of advancing his affairs by the ccunlel and 
affiftance of Themifiocies, proved altogether fruitlefs: 
For when the Athenians, in favour of Inaras the 
Libyan (who infefted Egypt, caufing it to rebel 
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againft the Per/tan) had fent a fleet to fca, landing 
an army in Egypt, and fcowering thole eaftcrn fcas, 
to die great hindrance of Artaxerxes, and (for ought 
that I can underftand) to the manifeft breach of that 
peace, which to their great honour they had conclu¬ 
ded with Xerxes ; then did the king fend his letters 
to Thcrnifiocles, requiring him to make good the 
hopes which he had given, of afiuring the Perfian 
eftate againft the Greeks. 

But whether Themifiocles perceived much unlike- 
linefs of good fuccefs, in leading a great army of 
daftardly Per/tans againft the warlike people of 
Greece •, or die (as in favour of his virtue it is more 
commonly reported) the love of his country would 
not permit him to feck honour by the ruin of it: 
lure it is, that being appointed by Artaxerxes to 
undertake the conduct of great forces againft the 
Athenians, he decided the great conflict between 
thankfulnefs to his wcll-deferving prince, and na¬ 
tural affection to his own ill-deferving people, by 
finifhing his life with a cup of poifon. 

Sect. V. 

How the Athenians, breaking the peace, which to their 
great honour they had made with the Ferfian, were 
Jhamefully beaten in Egypt. 

T HEN was Artaxerxes driven to ufe the fer- 
vice of his own captains in the Egyptian war, 
wherein it appeared well, That a juft caufe is a 
good defence againft a ftrong enemy. An Athenian 
fleet of two hundred fail ftrong was fent forth un¬ 
der Cimon, to take in the ifle of Cyprus: which 
conqueft feemed eafy both to make, and to main¬ 
tain, the Perfian being utterly broken at fea, and 
thereby unable to relieve the ifland. Now although 
it were fo, that a peace had been concluded, which 
was likely to have been kept fincerely by the Per- 
Jian, who had made fo good proof of the Grecian 
valour, that he was nothing defirous to build any 
fhips of war (without which die Greeks could re¬ 
ceive no harm from him) whereof if any one fhould 
be found failing towards Greece , the peace was im¬ 
mediately broken, and if not, his whole eftate; yet 
all the fca-coaft (no fmall part of his dominions) 
expofed to die wafte of an enemy too far over¬ 
matching him. Yet whether die Athenians were in 
doubt, left the league, which in his own worfer for¬ 
tunes he had made with them, he would break in 
theirs •, and therefore fought to get fuch a flu ranee 
into their hands, as might utterly difable him from 
attempting ought againft them •, or whether the in- 
creafe of their revenues and power, by adding that 
rich and great ifland to their empire, caufed them 
to meafure honour by profit; they thought it the 
wifeft way, to take whilft they might, whatfoever 
they were able to get and hold, and he unable to 
defend. 

The ifle of Cyprus , lying in the bottom of the 
ftraits between Cilicia, Syria and Egypt , is very 
fitly feated for any prince of ftate, that being migh¬ 
ty at fea, doth either feck to enrich himfclf by 
trade with thofe countries, or to infeft one or more 
of them when they are his enemies. And this be¬ 
ing the purpofe of the Athenians, their ambition, 
which had already devoured, in conceit, this ifland, 
was on the hidden well-nigh choaked with a greater 
niorfel, to fnatch at which, they let Cyprus alone, 
which they might eafily have fwallowed and digefted. 
For Inaras, king of die Libyans, confining Egypt, 
having found how greatly the country was exhauft- 
ed by the late wars, and how weakly defended by 
very flender Perfian garrifons, conceived rightly, 
that if fuch finall forces as the fatrapa or viceroy 


could make on the fudden of his own guards, or 
levy out of the ordinary garrifons, were by lijm de¬ 
feated, the naturals of the country, not long fmcc 
opprefied by Cambyfes, and after a revolt very late¬ 
ly fubdued by Xerxes, would foon break faith with 
him who had no other title to that kingdom than 
a good fword. Further, he perfwaded himfclf that 
the people, unable to defend themfelves againft the 
Perfian without his afllftance, would ealily Be drawn 
to accept him the author of their deliverance, for 
king. Neither did this hope deceive him: for hav¬ 
ing taken and cruelly flain Achcmenes the viceroy, 
divers cities forthwith declared themfelves for him, 
and proclaiming him king, fhewed the moft of 
their endeavour for profecution of the war. But 
he confidering his own weaknefs, and that the means 
of the Egyptians his adherents were not anfwerablc 
to their defires, perceived well, that to refift the 
power of Artaxerxes, far greater forces than his 
and theirs were to be procured, at what price foever 
he obtained them. Therefore hearing of the great 
Athenian fleet, and knowing well the virtue of the 
foldiers therein embark’d ; he invited the comman¬ 
ders to fhare with him the kingdom of Egypt as a 
far greater reward of their adventure, than fuch 
an addition as that of Cyprus could be to their eftate. 
Whether he or they (it things had wholly farted 
according to their expectation) would have been 
contented with an equal fhare, and not have fallen 
out in the partition, were perhaps a divination un- 
nccefiary. He was poflefled of the people’s love; 
they were of moft power. But the iffue of thofe 
affairs was fuch as left them nothing to communi¬ 
cate but misfortunes, which they fhared fomewhat 
equally. Yet had the beginnings of their enter- 
prife very good and hopeful fuccefs: for they enter’d 
the land as far as to Memphis, die principal city; 
and of the city it felf they took two parts: to the 
third part, which was called the White Wall, they 
laid fuch hard fiege, that neither thofe forces of the 
Perfians, which then were in Egypt, were ftrong 
enough to remove them; neither could Artaxerxes 
well devife what means to ufe for the recovery of 
that which was loft, or for the prefervauon of the 
remainder. The beft of his hope was by fitting 
the Lacedemonians upon Athens, to enforce the Athe¬ 
nians to look homewards to their own defence. This 
was the firft time that the Perfian fought to procure 
the afllftance of the Greeks one againft the other, by 
ftirring them up with gold to the entertainment of 
private quarrels, for the good of their common 
enemy. To this purpofe he fent Magabazus to 
Sparta with much treafurc j who, after great ex¬ 
pence, finding that the Lacedemonians were nothing 
forward in employing their whole force againft the 
Athenians, w hom in many conflicts of great impor¬ 
tance diey had found to be their matches, notwith- 
ftanding the abfence of their army in Egypt', he 
thought it his wifeft way to employ the reft of his 
money and means to their relief, who had now the 
fpace of fix years defended his matter's right in 
Egypt. Therefore he haftily difpatched another of 
his name, the fon of Zopyrus, who arriving in 
Egypt, was firft encounter’d by the revolted peo¬ 
ple i over whom he obtained vidtory, which 
made him matter of the country, whilft the Athe¬ 
nians lay bufied about Memphis the great city. It 
cannot be doubted, but that long abode in a ftrange 
air, and want of fupply, had much enfeebled the 
Athenians: fure it is, that when Magabazus, ha¬ 
ving reduced the country to obedience, attempted 
the city it felf, whether his former fuccefs had 
amended the courage of the Perfians, or want of 
necefiaries made the Athenians inferior to themfelves* 

he 
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he chafed them out of Memphis, and purfued them Sicyonia , and had victory over thofe that refilled ; 
fo near, as they were forced to fortify themfelves after which, they made truce with the Peloponne- 
in the ifle of ‘ Profopites, where Magabazus, after fans for five years, and fent C'mon into Cyprus with 
eighteen months liege turning away one part of the two hundred Ihips, but they were again allured by 
river by divers trenches, a (faulted die Athenians Amyrtens, one ot the race of their former kings, 
without impediment of waters, took dieir gallies, who held the marifh and woody parts of Egypt from 
and put all to the fword, fave a few that faved the Perfians , to whom they fent fixty of their (hips, 
themfelves by flight into Libya ; the fame enter- The rcit of their army foiling iii their enterprife of 
tainment had fifty other gallies, which they fent to Cyprus , and their fortunate and victorious leader Ci- 
the fuccour of the firft two hundred. For thofe tnon dying there, as they coallcd the ifland, encoun- 
Athenians having heard nothing that their fleet and ter’d a fleet of the PheniciAns and Lilicians, over 
army was confumed, enter’d by the branch of Ni- both which nations they returned victorious into 
ins, called b Mendefium , and fell unawares among Greece ; as alfo thofe rerurned fufc which were 
the Pbenician gallies and the Perfian army ; fo as fent into Egypt. 
die Perfians recovered all Egypt , but that part held 

by Amyrteus, and Inarus the king of Libya , being StcT. VII. 

Ijy them taken and hanged. This was the end ot qc Artaxerxes Longimanus, that he was Ahafhue- 
the Athenians fix years war in Egypt, and the re- ^ fbe 0 f quecn Either, 

ward of their vanity and lndifcreuon to undertake 

many enterprifes at once. r 1 HESE Egyptian troubles being ended, the 

I reign of Artaxerxes continued peaceable $ 
Sect. VI. whereof the length is by fome retrained into twen¬ 

ty other wars made by the Athenians for the mof ? X ear > but * c m u orc and better authors give him 

part with good fuccefs, about the fame time. ^ lo ™ e all ° w bim ,our and * or£ >’- f lc a 
a J J J prince ot much humanity, and noted tor many 

\ 1 Otwithflanding thefe overthrows in Egypt, examples of gentlenefs. His favour was exceeding 

X\i yet the Athenians in their home-wars wailed great to the Jews, as appeareth by the hillorics of 

through many difficulties, and held the reputation Efims and Nebemias, which fell in his time. 

of their forces againtl the Lacedemonians, Corinthians , To prove that this was the king who gave coun- 

and others, rather to their advantage than otherwife, tenance and aid to that great work of building the 

For as they were beaten near unto Malta by the temple, it were a needlefs travail; conlidering that 

Corinthians and Epidaurians, fo they obtained two all the late divines have taken very much pains to 

great victories foon after *, the one over the Pelo- fliew, that thofe two prophets were licenfed by him, 

ponnef -.ms, near unto Cecryphalia ■, the other over and fuccoured in that building, in fuch fort as ap- 

the / Eginets , near unto yLgina ; where they funk' pears in their writings. 

and carried away threefcore and ten gallies of their This was likewile that king Abajbuerus wlio 
enemies. Furthermore, they landed their forces on married Efiber. Whereof if it be needful to give 
the fudden, and belieged JEgtna, from whence they proof, it may fuffice ; that Ahafuerus lived in 
could not be moved, notwithftanding that the Co- Sufa, reigning from India to Ethiopia , and there- 
rintbians , to divert them, invaded A legara j where, fore mud have been a Per fan \ that he lived in 
after a great fight, with equal lofs, the Corinthians, peace, as appears by the circumilances of the hifto- 
when they returned again to fet up their trophy, as ry, and ufed the counfel of the feven princes, the 
viClors in the former battel, were utterly broken and authority of which princes began under Darius, the 
flaughtered by the Athenian garrifons, and Mega- fon of Ilyfafpes ; wherefore he could be neither 
rians, to their great lofs and difhonour. Cyrus nor Cambyfes. 

Again, as the Athenians were difeomfited near to The continual wars which exercifed king Darius, 
Tanagra by the Lacedemonians, who returned lrom the fon of Hyftafpps , together with the certainty of 
the fuccour of the Dorians againft the Phocians (at his marriages with fundry wives, fiom none of 
which time the Theffahan horfemen turned from whom he was divorced, but left his firft wife Atoffa, 
their allies, the Athenians , and fought againft them) the daughter of Cyrus , alive in great honour, fhe 
fo about threefcore days after, the Athenians enter’d being mother to Xerxes the lucceeding king •, do 
Boeotia under the conduCl of Myronides, where manifeftly prove that Efiber was not his. VV here- 
beating that nation, they wan Phocis on the gulf unto is added by Philo the Jew, that at the perfuafion 
Oeteus , and evened the walls of Tanagra to the of Mardocheus, Joiakim the high prieft, the fon 
ground. Finally, they enforced ALgina to render of Jefua, caufed the feaft of Purim to be inftituted 
upon moft bafe conditions; as to beat down the in memory of that deliverance. Now the time of 
walls of their city, and to give them hoftages for Joiakim was in the reign of Artaxerxes, at the co¬ 
tribute j the fiege whereof they had continued, not- ming of Efdras and Nebemias » Jefua his father 
witliflanding all their other brabbles and attempts dying about the end of Darius.\ 
elfewhere. Bcfides thefe victories, they fack’d and The fame continuance of wars, with other his 
fpoil’d many places upon the fea-coaft of Pclcponne- furious and tragical loves, wherewith Xerxes did 
Jus, belonging to the Lacedemonians ; wan upon conl’ume fuch little time as he had free from war, 
the Corinthians, and overthrew the Sicyonians that are enough to prove that the ftory of Efiber per- 
caine to their fuccour. Thefe were the undertakings tained not unto the time of Xerxes, who lived but 
01 the Athenians , and their allies, during the time one and twenty years, whereas the two and thirtieth 
of thofe fix years that a part of their forces nude of Ahafuerus or Artafiflha is exprelfed by Nehe- 
war in Egypt. In the end whereof they attempted mi as. Again, it is well known, that Xerxes in the 
The [July, perfwaded thereunto by Orefies, but were feventh year of his reign (wherein this marriage 
refilled by the king Pharfalus , who had chafed muft have been celebrated) came not near to Su/a. 
Orefies out of his dominions. They alfo landed in Of the princes that fucceeded Artaxerxes Longima- 

* Profopites an if and btinmen the rivers of Taly end Pharuiutiacus, tivo of the cut-Ieh of Nilus, towards Alexandria b Mcndefius 
u an if and in the mouth of fsiliis, between the out-let called Buliriticus and Diolcoi. But the branch of Nllus r ca!ej Mcndclinm 
timneth sisto the fea by the city Paiu phyfis. 
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nus, to prove that none of them could be Absjhue- 
rus, it is enough to fay, that Mardocbeus , having 
been carried from ferufalem captive with Jeconia , 
by Nebuchadnezzar, was unlikely to have lived un¬ 
to their times. 

But of this Artaxerxes it is true, that he lived in 
Sufa y reigned from India to Ethiopia , lived in peace, 
was contemporary with Joiacbim the high prieft: 
and further, he had happily by his lieutenants re¬ 
claimed the rebellious Egyptians in that feventh year 
of his reign *, which good fortune might well give 
occafion to fuch a royal feaft as is defcribed in the 
beginning of the book of Efiber. This is the fum 
of the arguments, brought to prove the age of Efiber's 
ttory by the learr.ed and diligent Krentzhemius, who 
adds the authorities of Jofepbus, affirming the fame, 
and of Philo, giving to Mardocbeus eighteen years 
more than Ifaac the patriarch lived ; namely, one 
hundred fourfcore and eighteen years in all, which 
expire in the five and thirtieth year of this Artax- 
erxesy if we fuppofe him to have been carried away 
captive, being a boy of ten years old. 

Sect. VIII. 

Of the troubles in Greece, foregoing the Peloponnc- 
fian war. 

B U T it is fit that we now return to the affairs 
of the Greeks , who from this time forward, 
more vehemently profecuting their civil wars, fuf- 
fcredthe Per fans for many ages to reft in peace, 
this Egyptian expedition being come to nought. 
Soon after this, the Lacedemonians undertook the 
war, called facred, recovered the temple and ifle 
of Delphos, and delivered both to the inhabitants j 
but the Athenians regained the fame, and gave it 
in charge to the Pbocians. In the mean while the 
banifhed Beotians re-enter’d their own land, and 
mattered two of their own towns, poflels’d by the 
Athenians , which they foon recovered again from 
them ; but in their return towards Athens , the Beo¬ 
tians, EubeanSy and Locrians (nations opprefs’d by 
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the Athenians) let upon them with fuch refolution, 
as the Athenians were in that fight all (lain or taken, 
whereby the Beotians recovered their former liber¬ 
ty, reftoring to the Athenians their prifoners. The 
inlanders of Euboea took fuch courage upon this, tlut 
they revolted wholly from the Athenians , whom 
when Pericles intended to reconquer, he was adver- 
tifed that the Megarians (who firft left the Lacede¬ 
monians , and fubmitted themfelves to Athens) being 
now weary of their yoke, had (lain the Athenian 
garrifons, and joined themfelves with the Corinthians., 
Sicyonians, and Epidaurians. Thefe news haftened 
Pericles homeward with all poffible fpeed; but ere 
he could recover Atticay the Peloponneftans, led by 
Pliftoanaxy the fbn of Paufanias, had invaded it, 
pillaged, and burnt many parts thereof; after whofe 
return, Pericles went on with his firft intent, and re¬ 
covered Euboea. Finally, the Athenians began to 
treat of peace with the Peloponntfians, and yield¬ 
ed to deliver up all the places which they held in 
the country of Peloponnefus ; and this truce was 
made for thirty years. After fix of thefe years 
were expired, the Athenians (favouring the Mile- 
fans againft the Samians) invaded Samos by Pericles y 
and after many repulfes, and fome great lofles, both 
by fea and land, the citizens were forc’d to yield 
themfelves upon moft lamentable conditions -, name¬ 
ly, to deliver up all their fhips, to break down their 
own walls, to pay the charge of the war, and to 
reftore whatfoever had been taken by themfelves, or 
by their practice from the Athenians. In the neck 
of which followed that long and cruel Pelopcn- 
nefian war, whereof I have gathered this brief fol¬ 
lowing ; the fame contention taking beginning fifty 
years after the flight of Xerxes out of Greece. But 
becaufe there was no city thereof, which either in 
the beginning of this war, or in the continuance of 
it, was not drawn into the quarrel, I hold it con¬ 
venient now at die firft to fhew briefly the eftate 
of the country at that dme, and efpecially the con- 
didon of thofe two great dries, Athens and Sparta, 
upon which all the reft had moft dcpendance. 


CHAP. vm. 

Of the Peloponnefian war. 


Sect. I. 

Upon what terms the two principal cities of Greece, 
Athens and Sparta, foody at the beginning of the 
Pcloponncfian war. 

G REECE was never united under the go¬ 
vernment of any one prince or eftate, until 
Philip of Maced on, and after him Alexander 
brought them rather to a union and league againft 
the rerlian, whereof -V. y were captains, than in¬ 
to r y .\b 'Ll e.'on. For every eftate held 
v -..err.ed by laws far different 
-... c- \ r.. .iftrates, notwithftanding the 

: - • : ;f . „vto whom they did yield 

/ ; r : •' . •-.than as to fuch, who were 
f the Perfian war (deemed 

u- ecce) and took the profit 
Ty to their own ufe and in- 
: the kings which afterwards 
i J fo far enlarge their autho- 
‘ oy them brought under fuch 

......... u from fervitude ; very few 


excepted, who could hardly, fomerimes with arms, 
and fomerimes with gifts, preferve their liberty; 
of whom the Lacedemonians and Athenians were 
chief: which two people deferved befl the plague 
of tyranny, having firft given occafion thereunto 
by their great ambition, which wearied and weak¬ 
ened all the country by perpetual war. For, until 
thefe two cities of Athens and Sparta diftrafted all 
Greece, drawing every ftate into the quarrel, on 
the one or other fide, and fo gave beginning to the 
Peloponnefan war (the eftetts whereof in true efti- 
mation ceafed not, before the time that Philip had 
over-mafter*d all, forafmuch as every condufion ot 
one war afforded henceforth matter to fome new 
diftrafrion of the whole country) the wars, com¬ 
menced between one city of Greece and another, 
were neither great nor of long continuance. All 
controverfies were foon decided, either by the au¬ 
thority of the Ampbiaionesy who were the general 
council of Greece ; or by the power of the Lacede¬ 
monians, whofe aid was commonly held as good as 
the afiurance of victory. 

Thefe 
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Thefe Lacedemonians had lived about 400 years 
under one form of government, when the Pelopcn- 
nefian war began. Their education was only to 
pra&ife feats of arms ; wherein they fo excelled, 
that a very few of them were thought equal to ve¬ 
ry great numbers of any other people. They were 
r, and cared not much for wealth * every one 
an equal portion of the common field, which 
fufficed to maintain him in fuch a manner of life as 
they ufed. For bravery they had none, and curious 
building or apparel they regarded not. Their diet 
was fimple, their feafts and ordinary meals being in 
common halls, where all fared alike. They ufed 
money of iron, whereof they could not be covetous 
nor great hoarders. Briefly, they liv’d Utopian-Yikc, 
fave that they ufed no other occupation than war, 
placing all their felicity in the glory of their valour. 
Hereby it came to pafs, that in all enterprifes, where¬ 
of they were partakers, the leading and high com¬ 
mand was granted to them, and all Greece followed 
their conduct. But the Athenians were in all points 
contrary to this: for they fought wealth, and mea- 
fured the honours of their victories by the profit •, 
they ufed mercenary foldiers in their wars, and ex¬ 
acted great tribute of their fubjedts, which were for 
the moll part ifianders, compelled to obey them, 
becaufe the Athenian fleet was great. 

As in form of policy, and in courfe of life, fo 
in conditions natural, the difference between thefe 
two people was very much. The Athenians were 
eager and violent, fudden in their conclufions, and 
as hafty in the execution: the Lacedemonians very 
flow in their deliberations, full of gravity, but very 
refblute, and fuch as would in cold blood perform 
what the Athenians did ulualiy in flagrant. Where¬ 
by it came to pafs that the Lacedemonians had all 
the eftates of Greece depending upon them, as on 
men firm and afliired, that fought honour and not 
riches ; whereas the Athenians were followed by 
fuch as obey’d them perforce, being held in ftraight 
fubjedtion. But the feignory of the Athenians was 
nothing large, until fuch time as the Perfian Xer¬ 
xes had invaded Greece , pretending only a quarrel 
to Athens. For then the citizens perceiving well, 
that the town of Athens could not be defended 
againft his great army of 1700000 men, bellowed 
all their wealth upon a navy, and (afTilled by the 
other Grecians) overthrew the fleet of Xerxes, 
whofe land-forces were foon after difeomfited by 
them, and the Greeks, who all ferved under condudl 
of the Spartans. After thefe vidtories, the Atheni¬ 
ans being now very mighty in fleet, reduced all the 
iflands of the Grecian feas under their obedience ; 
impofing upon them a hard tribute, for mainte¬ 
nance (as they pretended) of war againft the Perfi¬ 
an ; tho’ indeed they employ’d their forces chiefly 
to the cor.qucft of fuch iflands, and haven towns, 
of their own countrymen, as flood out againft them. 
All which was eafily fuft'ered by the Lacedemonians, 
who were in-landers, and men that delighted not 
in expeditions to be made far from home. But 
afterwards perceiving the power of the Athenians 
to grow great, they held them in much jealoufy, 
and were very apt to quarrel with them j but much 
more willing to breed contention between them and 
other eftates. Wherefore at fuch time as the Thebans 
would have opprefs’d the Plateans , when they of 
Plalta repaired to Sparta for fuccour, they found 
there no other aid, than this advice, that they fhould 
feek help at Athens. Hereby it was thought, that 
the Athenians fhould be entangled in a long and 
tedious war with their neighbours of Thebes. But it 
prov’d otherwife -, for their force was now fo great. 
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that all fuch occafions did only ferVe to increafe their 
honour and pui fiance. 

Sect. II. 

How Sparta and Athens entered into a tear. 

XT Everthelcfs many eftates of Greece were very 
ill aft'eded to Athens , becaufe that city grew 
very infolent upon hidden profperity, and maintain¬ 
ing the weaker towns againft the ftronger, incroach- 
ed apace upon their neighbours, taking their de¬ 
fendants from them. Efpecially the Corinthians 
were much inraged, becaufe the people of the ifland 
Corcyra , their colony, which had rebelled againft 
them, and given them a great overdirow by fea, 
was by the Athenians (who defired to increafe their 
fleet by adjoining that of Corcyra unto it) taken in¬ 
to protection, and the Corinthians thereby impeach¬ 
ed of that revenge which ellc they would have ta¬ 
ken. Now, howfoever it were fo, that diele deal¬ 
ings of the Athenians were not direCtly againft the 
conditions of peace agreed upon among the Greeks, 
yet were the complaints made at Sparta fb vehe¬ 
ment, that (tho’ with much ado) they concluded to 
redrefs by war the injuries done to their allies. 

Firft therefore feeking religious pretences, they 
required the Athenians to expiate certain offences 
committed againft the gods •, whereunto having for 
anfwer, that they themlelves fhould expiate ocher 
the like offences, committed in Sparta \ they began 
to deal plainly, and required that the people of 
fome towns, opprefs’d by rhe eftate of Athens, 
fhould be fet at liberty $ and that a decree made a- 
gainft thofe of Alegar a, whereby they were forbid¬ 
den to enter any port of the Athenians , fhould be 
reverfed. This laft point they fb earneftly prefled, 
that if they might obtain it, they promifed to ab- 
fifl from their purpofe of making war. 

This they defir’d, not as a matter of any great 
importance (tor it was a trifle) but only that by 
feeming to have obtain’d fomewhat, they might 
preferve their reputation without entring into a war, 
which threatned them with greater difficulties appa¬ 
rent, than they were very willing to undergo. 

But the Athenians would yield to nothing j for 
it was their whole defire that all Greece fhould take 
notice, how far they were from fear of any other 
city. Hereupon they prepared on both fides very 
ftrongly, all that was needful to the war ; wherein 
the Lacedemonians were fuperiour, both in number 
and quality, being aflifted by moft of the cities in 
Greece •, and having the general favour, as men 
that pretended to fet at liberty fuch as were opp re fi¬ 
fed : but the Athenians did as far exceed them in all 
provifions, of money, fhipping, engines, and ab- 
folute power of command among their fubjcCls ; 
which they held, and afterwards found, of greater 
ufe in fuch need, than the willing readinefs of 
friends, who loon grow weary, and are not eafily 
aflcmblcd. 

Sect. III. 

The beginning of the Peloponnefian war. 

T HE firft and fecond years expedition was 
very grievous to the city of Athens. For 
the fields were wafted; the trees cut down -, the 
country people driven to flie, with their wives, chil¬ 
dren, and cattle into the town; whereby a moft 
furious peftilence grew in the city, fuch as before 
they had never felt, nor heard of. Hereunto was 
added the revolt of the Afytilenians, in the ifle of 
Lesbos, and the fiege of Platte* their confederated 
city, which they durft not adventure to raife, be- 

fides 
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fides fame fmall overthrows received. The Lace- wafte it at their pleafure. The news of thefe do- 


demoniam aflembling as great forces as they could 
raife out of Peloponnefus , did in the beginning of 
fummer enter the country of Attica, and therein 
abide, until victuals began to fail, wafting and de- 
ftroying all things round about: the governours of 
the Athenians would not fufl'er the people to iffue in¬ 
to the field againft them j for they knew the va¬ 
lour of their enem ies ; but ufed to fend a fleet into 
Peloponnefus , which wafted as fall all the fea-coaft 
of their enemies, whilft they were making war in 
Attica. So the Peloponneftans being the ftronger by 
land, won the town of Plat<e<e, which wanted ref- 
cue j the Athenians likewife being more mighty by 
lea, did fubduc Mytilene , which had rebelled, but 
could not be fuccoured from Sparta. By thefe pro¬ 
ceedings in that war, the Lacedemonians began to 
perceive how unfit they were to deal with fuch ene¬ 
mies. For, after that Attica was thoroughly wafted, 
it lay not greatly in their power to do any offence 
equal to fuch harm as they themfelves might, and 
did receive. Their confederates began to fet for¬ 
ward very flowly in their expeditions into Attica j 
perceiving well, that Athens was plentifully relieved 
with all neceffaries, which came by fea from the 
iflandsthat were fubjedl unto that eftate -, and there¬ 
fore thefe invaders took but fmall pleafure in behold¬ 
ing the walls of that mighty city, or in wafting a 
forfaken field, which was to them a pattern of the 
calamities, with which their own territory was the 
while afHi&cd. Wherefore they began to fet their 
care to build a ftrong navy, wherein they had lit¬ 
tle good fuccefs, being calily vanquilhed by the A- 
thenians , who both had more and better fhips -, and 
were fo fkilful in fea-fights,' that a few vcffels of 
theirs durft undertake a great number of the Pe- 
loponncfians . 

Sect. IV. 

Of the great lofs which the Spartans received at Pylus. 

A Mong other lofies which the Spartans had felt 
by lea, they received at Pylus a very fore 
blow, that compelled them to fue for peace. A 
fleet of Athenian Ihips, bound for Corcyra , wafting 
in that paflage, as their manner was, the coaft of 
Laconia, and all the half ifle of Peloponnejus , was 
by contrary winds detained at Pylus , which is a 
ragged promontory, joining to the main, by a 
ftraight neck of land. Before it, there'lies a fmall 
barren ifland of lefs than two miles compafs, and 
within that a creek, which is a good harbour for 
fhips, the force of weather being borne olf by the 
head land and ifle. This promontory the Athe¬ 
nians fortified, as well as in hafte they might ; and 
what was wanting in their artificial fortification, 
was fupplied by the natural ftrength and fitc of the 
place. By holding this piece of ground and haven, 
they reafonably expefted many advantages againft 
their enemies. For the country adjoining was in¬ 
habited by the Mcjfcnians , who in ancient times 
had held very ftrong and cruel war with Sparta •, 
and, tho’ quite fubdu’d, they were held in Anight 
fubjtdlion ; yet was not the old hatred fo extin- 
guifhed, that by the near neighbourhood and afiift- 
ance of the Athenians , it might not be revived. 
Furthermore, it was thought, that many ill-willers 
to the Lacedemonians , and as many of their bond- 
flaves as could efcape from them, would repair to 
Pylus, and from thence make daily excurfions into 
Laconia , which was not far off: or, if other hopes 
failed, yet would the benefit of this haven, lying 
almoft in the midway between them and Corcyra , 
make them able to furround all Peloponnefus , and 


ings at Pylus, drew the Peloponnesians thither in all 
hafte out of Attica , which they had entered a few 
days before with their whole army: but now they 
brought not only their land-forces, but all their na¬ 
vy, to recover this piece, which how bad a neigh- 
bour it might prove in time, they well forelaw, 
little fearing the grievous lofs at hand, which they 
there in a few days received. For when they in vain 
made a general aflault on all fides, both by la and 
land, finding that fmall garrifon which the Atheni¬ 
ans had left, very refolute in the defence •, they oc¬ 
cupied the haven, placing 420 choice men, all ol 
them citizens of Sparta , in the ifland beforementi- 
oned i at each end whereof is a channel, that Lads 
into the port, but fo narrow, that only two (hips 
in front could enter between the ifle and Pylus ; 
likewife but 7 or 8 (hips could enter at once by 
the further channel, between the ifland and the 
main. Having thus taken order to fhut up this 
new town by lea, they fent part of their Meet to 
fetch wood, and other ftuff, wherewith to fortify 
round about, and block up the piece on all fides. 
But in the mean feafon, the Athenian fleet, hear¬ 
ing of their danger that were left at Pylus, return’d 
thither, and with great courage entering the haven, 
did break and fink many ot their enemies vcflels * 
took five, and enforced the refidue to run themfelves 
a-grouncL 

Now was the town fecure, and the Syrians abi¬ 
ding in the ifland as good as loft: wherefore the 
magiftrates were fent from Sparta to die camp (as 
was their cuftom in great dangers) to advife what 
were belt for the publick fafety s who, when they 
did perceive that there was no other way to refeue 
their citizens out of the ifle, than by compofition 
with their enemies they agreed to intreat with the 
Athenians about peace, taking truce in the mean 
while with the captains at Pylus. The conditions 
of the truce were, That the Lacedemonians (hould 
deliver up all the Ihips which were in the coaft, and 
that they lhould attempt nothing againft die town, 
nor the Athenians againft the camp: That a certain 
quantity of bread, wine, and flcfli, lhould be daily 
carried into the ifle, but that no Ihips lhould pis 
into the ifland lccretly : That the Athenians lhould 
carry the Lacedemonian embafladors to Athens, there 
to treat of peace; and lhould bring them back, at 
whofe return the the truce lhould end ; which, if in 
the mean time it were broken in any one point, 
fhould be held utterly void in all: That when the 
truce was expired, the Athenians fhould reftorcthe 
Peloponnc/ian Ihips, in as good cafe as they receiv’d 
them. The embalfadors coming to Athens , wore ot 
opinion, that as they themfelves had begun the 
war, fo might they end it when they pica fed: 
wherefore they told the Athenians how great an ho¬ 
nour it was that the Lacedemonians did liie to them 
for peace •, advifing them to make an end ol the 
war, whilft with fuch reputation they might. But 
they found all contrary to their expectation: for in- 
ftcad of concluding upon even 'terms, or defiring 
of meet recompence lor lofs fuftained, the Atheni¬ 
ans demanded certain cities to be reltored to them, 
which had been taken from them by the Lactltm - 
nians long bclore this war began ; refiifing likewife 
to continue the treaty of peace, unlefs the Sputum, 
which were in the ifle, were firft rendred unto 
them as priloners. Thus were the embafladors re¬ 
turn’d without efieeft, at which time the truce being 
ended, it was defired of the Athenian captains, tliat 
they lhould, according to their covenant, reftore 
the fhips, which had be~n put into their hands. 
Whereto anl'wer was made, that the condition of 
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the truce was. That if any one article were broken* 
all fliould be held void •, now (faid the Athenians) 
ye have afiaulted our girrifons, and thereby are we 
acquitted of our promile to reltore the flops. This 
• and the like frivolous allegations which they made, 
were but meer fhit'ts \ yet profit fo far over-weigh¬ 
ed honour, that better anfwer none could be got. 
Then were the Lacedemonians driven to ufe many 
hard means, for conveyance of victuals into the ifle, 
which finally svas taken by force, and the men that 
were in it carried prifoners to Athens \ where it was 
decreed, that when the Peloponr.efians next invaded 
Attica, thefe prifoners fliould all be flain. Whe¬ 
ther fearing the death of thefe men, or with-held 
by the troubles, which (according to the Athenians 
hope) fell upon them, die Lacedemonians were 
fo far from wafting Attica , that they fullered their 
own country to be continually over-run, both by 
the Athenians , who landed on all parts of their 
coaft, and by thofe who iftiied out of Pyltts ; which 
became the rendezvous of all that were ill-affetted 
unto them. 


Sect. V. 

How the Lacedemonians hardly , and to their great 
di/advantage, obtained a peace , that was not well 
kept. 

T Hereforc they endeavoured greatly to obtain 
peace v which the Athenians would not hear¬ 
ken unto. For they were fo puffed up with die con¬ 
tinuance of good fucctls, that having fent a few 
bands of men into Sicily , to hold up a faction there, 
and make what profit they might of the Sicilians 
quarrels ; when afterwards they heard that die dif¬ 
ferences in that ifle were taken away, and their bands 
return’d without either gain or lols •, they banifhed 
the captains, as if it had been merely through their 
default that the ifle of Sicily was not conquered , 
which (befidcs the longer diltance) was in power to 
offend others, or defend it felf ; no whit inferiour 
unto Peloponncfus. Yet was this their overweening 
much abated fhortly after, by fome difafters recei¬ 
ved, efpecially in Thrace , where, in a battel which 
they loft at Amphipolis , Cleon , and Brafidas , gene¬ 
rals of the Athenian and Lacedemonian forces, were 
both flain ; which two had moft been adverfaries to 
the peace. As the Athenians by their lofies were 
Ought moderation ; fo the Lacedemonians , who 
not only felt the like wounds, but thro’ the great 
navy which they had receiv’d at Pylus , were fain 
to proceed lamely in the war, againft fuch as, thro’ 
commodity of their good fleet, had all advantages 
that could be found in expedition, were fervently 
defirous to conclude the bulinefs, ere fortune by any 
new favour fhould revive the infolence, which was 
at this time well mortified in their enemies. Nei¬ 
ther was it only a confideration of their prefent c- 
ftate, that urged them to bring the treaty of peace 
to a good and fpeedy cffcCt v but other dangers hang¬ 
ing over their heads, and ready to fall on them, 
which unlcfs they compounded with the Athenians , 
they knew not how to avoid. The eftate of Argos , 
which had ancient enmity with them, was now, af¬ 
ter a truce of 30 years well nigh expired, ready to 
take the benefit of their prefent troubles, by joining 
with thofe who alone found them work enough. 
Argos was a rich and ftrong city, which, tho’ interi- 
our to Sparta in valour, yet was not fo unwarlike, 
nor held fuch ill correfpondence with the neighbour¬ 
ing eftates, that the Lacedemonians could ever far 
prevail upon it, when they had little elfe to do. 
This was a thing that in the beginning of this war 
had not been regarded : for it was then thought, 
No. 27. 
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that by wafting the territory of Athens with fword 
and Ere, the quarrel fhould eafily, and in fhorttime, 
have been ended ; whereby not only the Athenians 
fhould have been brought to good order, but the 
Corinthians and others, for whole fake the war wa9 
undertaken, have been fo firmly knit to the La¬ 
cedemonians, that they fliould for love of them have 
abandoned the Argives to their own fortunes. But 
now the vanity of thofe hopes appeared, in that the 
Athenians, abounding in ready money, and means to 
raife more, were able to lecure themfelves by a 
ftrong fleet, from any great harm: that the Pelo- 
ponne/ians, wanting wherewith to maintain a navy, 
could do unto diem ; yea, as mafters of the fea, to 
weary them our, as in efteCl: already they had done. 
As for the confederates of Sparta, they could now 
endure neither war nor peace ; their daily travels, 
and many Ioffes had fo wearied and inccnfed them. 
Wherefore the Lacedemonians were glad to ufe the 
occafion, which the inclination of their enemies did 
then afford, of making a final peace ; which with 
much ado they procured, as leaned equal andcafy; 
but was indeed impoflible to be performed, and 
therefore all their travel was little effectual. 

The reftitution of priloners and places taken be- 
ing agreed upon, it fell out by lot, that the Lace¬ 
demonians fliould reffore firft. Thefe had won more 
towns upon the continent from the Athenians, than 
the Athenians had from them •, but what they had 
won, they had not won abfolutely. For they had 
reftored fome towns to fuch of their allies, from whom 
the ftate of Athens had taken them ; fome, and 
thofe the moft, they had let at liberty (as rea- 
fon required) which had opened their gates unto 
them, as to their friends and deliverers, and not 
compelled them to break in as enemies. Now, con¬ 
cerning the towns which were not in their own 
hands, but had been rendered unto their confede¬ 
rates, the Spartans found means to give fome fa- 
tisfaCtion, by permitting the Athenians to retain o- 
ther, which they had gotten in the war •, as for the 
reft, diey promifed more than afterwards they could 
perform. The cities, which they had taken into 
protection, could not endure to hear of' being aban¬ 
don’d ; neither would they by any means yield them¬ 
felves into the hands of their old lords, the Atheni¬ 
ans, whom they had offended by revolting, not- 
withftinding whatloever articles were drawn and 
concluded, for their fecurity, and bettcrance in time 
to come. This dull performance of conditions on 
the fide of the Spartans , made the Athenians become 
as backward in doing thofe things which on their 
part were required •, fo that rcltoring only the pri¬ 
soners which they had, they deferred the reft, until 
fuch time as they might receive the full fatisfaCtion 
according to the agreement. But before fuch time, 
as thcle difficulties broke out into matter of open 
quarrel, the Lacedemonians entered into a more 
ftraight alliance with the Athenians •, making a league 
offenfive and defenfive with them. Hereunto they 
were moved by the backwardnefs of the Argives, 
who being (as they thought) likely to have fued for 
peace at their hands, as foon as things were once 
compounded between Athens and Sparta, did fhew 
themlelvcs plainly unwilling to give ear to any fuch 
motion. '1'hinking therefore, that by cutting from 
Argos all hope of Athenian liiccour, they fliould 
make fure work •, the Spartans regarded not the af¬ 
fections of other ftates, whom they had either bound 
unto them by well-deferving in the late war, or 
found lb troublefbmc, that their enmity (if perhaps 
they durft let it appear) were little worfe than friend- 
fhip. It bred great jealoufy in all the cities of 
Greece , to perceive fuch a conjunction between two 
5 O fJ 
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fo powerful figniorics » efpeeially one claufe threat- 
ning everyone, that was any thing apt to fear, with 
a fecret intent, that might be harboured in their proud 
conceits, of fubduing the whole country, and ta¬ 
king each what they could lay hold on. For, be- 
fides the other articles, it was agreed, that they might 
by mutual confent add new conditions, or alter the 
old at their own pleafures. This impreflion wrought 
fo ftrongly in the Corinthians, ‘Thebans, and other 
ancient confederates of Sparta, that the hate which 
they had borne to the Athenians their profefled e- 
nemies, was violently thrown upon the Lacedemoni¬ 
ans their unjuft friends ; whereby it came to pafs, 
that they, who had lately borne chief fway in Greece, 
might have been abandon’d to the diferetion of their 
enemies, as already in effect they were, had the ene¬ 
mies wifely ufed the advantage. 

Sect. VI. 

Of the negotiations, and practices, held between ma¬ 
ny fates of Greece, by occafion of the peace that 
was concluded. 

r~|p H E admiration wherein all Greece held the 
1 valour of Sparta as irrefiftible, and able to 
make way through all impediments, had been fo 
exceflive, that when by fome finifter accidents, that 
city was compelled to take .and feek peace, upon 
terms not founding very honourable, this common 
opinion was not only abated, but (as happens ufual- 
ly in things extreme) was changed into much con¬ 
tempt. For it was never thought that any Lacede¬ 
monian would have endured to lay down his wea¬ 
pons, and yield himfelf prifoner •, nor that any mil- 
fortune could have been fo great, as fhould have 
drawn that city to relieve it ielf otherwife than by 
force of arms. But when once it had appeared, that 
many of their citizens, among whom were fome 
of ef pecial mark, being overlaid by enemies, in the 
ifland before Pylus, had rather chofen to live in cap¬ 
tivity, than to die in fight; and that Pylus it felf, 
flicking as a thorn in the foot of Laconia, had bred 
fuch anguifh in that dlate, as utterly wearying the 
accuftomed Spartan relolution, had made it fit 
down, and feek to refrefh it felf by difhonourable 
cafe : then did not only the Corinthians and Thebans 
begin to conceive bafely of thofe men which were 
virtuous, tho’ unfortunate ; but other Idler cities, 
joining with thele in the fame opinion, did call 
their eyes upon the rich and great city of Argos, of 
whofe ability, to do much, they conceived a ftrong 
belief, becaufe of long time it had done nothing. 
Such is the bafe condition, which thro’ foolifh envy 
is become almoft natural in the greater part of man¬ 
kind. We curioufly fearch into their vices, in whom 
had they kept fome diltance, we fhould have dif- 
cern’d only the virtues ; and comparing injurioufly 
our beft part with their worft, are jutUy plagued 
with a falfe opinion of that good inflrangers which 
we know to be wanting in our felvcs. 

• The firft that publilhed their diflike of Sparta, 
were the Corinthians, at whofe vehement entreaty 
(tho’ moved rather by envy at the greatnefs of A- 
thens daily increafing) the Lacedemonians had en¬ 
tered into the prefent war. But thefe Corinthians 
did only murmur at the peace, alledging as grievan¬ 
ces, that fome towns of theirs were left in the Athe¬ 
nians hands. The Mantincans, who, during the time 
of war, had procured fome part of the Arcadians to 
become their iol lowers, and for lake their depen¬ 
dency upon the Ifate of Sparta, did more freely 
and readily dilcover themfelves ; fear of revenue 
to come, working more efr'edually than indignati¬ 


on at things already paft. The Argives feeling the 
gale of profperous fortune that began to fill their 
fails, prepared themfelves to take as much of it as 
they could ftand under •, giving for that purpofe 
unto 12 of their citizens, a full and abfolute corn- 
million to make alliance between them and any five 
cities of Greece (Athens and Sparta excepted) with¬ 
out any further trouble of propounding every par¬ 
ticular bufinefs to the mukitude. W lien the gates 
of Argos were thus fet open to all comers, die 
Mantincans began to lead the way, and many cities 
of Peloponnefus following them, entered into this 
new confederacy; fome incited by private refpeds, 
others thinking it the wifeft way to do as the molt 
did. What inconvenience might arife to them by 
thefe courfes, the Lacedemonians eafily dilcemed; 
and therefore fent embafladors to flop the matter at 
Corinth, where they well perceived that the mif. 
chief had been hatched. Thefe embafladors found 
in the Corinthians a very rough di/pofition, with a 
gravity exprefling the opinion which they had con¬ 
ceived of their prefent advantage over Sparta. They 
had caufed all cities which had not entered yet into 
the alliance widi Argos, to fend their agents to them, 
in whofe prefence they gave audience to the Lace¬ 
demonians i the purport of whofe embafly was this: 
that the Corinthians, without breach of their oath, 
could not forfake the alliance, which they had long 
fince made with Sparta, and that reafon did as welt 
bind them to hold themfelves contented with the 
peace lately made, as religion enforced them tocon- 
tinuc in their ancient confederacy; forafmuch as it 
had been agreed between the Spartans and their af- 
fociates, that the confent of the greater part (which 
had yielded unto peace with Athens ) fhould bind 
the lefler number to perform what was concluded, 
if no divine impediment withftood them. Here¬ 
unto the Corinthians made anfwer, that the Spartans 
had firft begun to do them open wrong, in condu- 
ding the war wherein they had loft many places, 
without proviflon of reftitution ; and that the very 
claufe alledged by the embafladors, did acquit them 
from any neceflity of fubferibing to the late pace •, 
forafmuch as they had fworn unto thofe people 
whom they perfwaded to rebel againft Athens, that 
they would never abandon them, nor willingly fiif- 
fer them to fall again into the tyrannous lands of 
the Athenians. Wherefore they held themfelves 
bound both in reafon and religion, to ufe all means 
of upholding thofe, whom by common confent 
they had taken into protection i for that an oath 
was no lefs to be accounted a divine impediment, 
than were peftilence, tempeft, or any the like ac¬ 
cident, hindering the performance of things under¬ 
taken. As for the alliance with Argos, they (aid 
that they would do as they fhould find caufe. Ha¬ 
ving difniifs’d die embafladors with dais anfwer, 
they made all hafte to join themfelves with Argos, 
and caufed other flares to do the like; io that Spar¬ 
ta and Athens were in a manner left to themfelves, 
the Thebans and Megariaus being alfo upon die point 
to have entered into this new confederacy. But as 
the affections were divers, which caufed this hafty 
confluence of fudden friends to Argos , it f<> like- 
wife came to pal's, that the friendlhip it felt, fed* 
as it was, had much diverfity both of fincerity and 
of continuance. For fome there were that hated 
or feared the Lacedemonians ; as die AlaidinesnS 
and Ekans : thefe did firmly betake themfelves to 
the Argives , in whom they knew die lame affedion 
to be inveterate ; others did only hate the peace 
concluded •, and thefe would rather have followed 
the Spartans than the Argives in war, yet rather 
die Argives in war than the Lacedemonians m 
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peace; of this number were the Corinthians , who 
knowing that the Thebans were atfeefted like unto 
themfelves, dealt with them to enter into the focie- 
ty of the Arrives, as they had done: but the dif¬ 
ferent forms of government, ufed in Thebes and Ar- 
get, caufed the Thebans to hold rather with Sparta, 
that was ruled by the principal men, than to in¬ 
cur the danger of innovation, by joining with fuch 
as committed the whole rule to the multitude. 

This bufinefs having ill fucceeded, the Corinthi¬ 
ans began to bethink themfelves of their own dan¬ 
ger, who had not fo much as any truce with Athens, 
and yet were unprepared for war. They fought 
therefore to come to fome temporary agreement 
with the Athenians , and hardly obtained it. For 
the Athenians, who had dealt with all Greece at one 
time, did not greatly care to come to any appoint¬ 
ment with one city, that had fhewed againft them 
more ftomach than force ; but gave them to under- 
ftand, that they might be fafe enough from them, if 
they would claim the benefit of that alliance, which 
Athens had lately made with Sparta and her de¬ 
pendants ; yet finally, they granted unto thefe Co¬ 
rinthians (which were loth to acknowledge them* 
felves dependants of Sparta) the truce that they de- 
fired; but into private confederacy they would not 
admit them, it being an article of the league be¬ 
tween them and the Spartans , that the one fhould 
not make peace nor war without the other. 

Herein, as in many other paflages, may clearly 
be feen the great advantage which abfolute lords 
have as well in peace as in war, over fuch as are 
ferved by voluntaries. We fhall hardly find any 
one figniory, that hath been fo conftantly followed 
as Sparta was, by fo many ftates, and fome of 
them little inferior to it felf, being all as free: 
whereas contrariwife, the Athenians had lately, and 
by compulfive means, gotten their dominion, where¬ 
in they demeaned themlelves as tyrants. But in per¬ 
formance of conditions agreed upon, the Athenians 
were able to make their words good, by excluding 
any {fate out of their confederacy, and giving up 
fuch places as were agreed upon : of which the 
Lacedemonians could do neither the one nor the 
other. For fuch towns as their old allies had got¬ 
ten by their means in the late war, could not be re- 
ftored without their confent, which had them in 
prefent pofleffion; and particularly the town of Pa- 
natle, which the Thebans held, could by no means 
be obtained from them by the Lacedemonians (who 
earncftly defired it, that by reftitution thereof unto 
the Athenians , as earnefty demanding it, themfelves 
might recover Pylus") unlefs they would agree to 
make a private alliance with Thebes \ which there¬ 
upon they were conffrain’d to do, tho* knowing it 
to be contrary to the laft agreement between them 
and Athens. 

The Lacedemonians having broken one article of 
the league made between them and the Athenians, 
that by fo doing they might enable themfelves to 
the performance of another, were fhamefully di(ap¬ 
pointed of their hopes by the Thebans , who did not 
give up the town of Panacle, till firfl they had ut¬ 
terly demolifhed it, and made it of no worth to 
the Athenians. This was fought to have been cx- 
cufed by the Lacedemonian embafladors, who co¬ 
ming to Athens (whither they hail lent home all 
prifoners that had been detained at Thebes ) hoping 
with gentle words to falve the matter ; faying, that 
from henceforth no enemy to Athens fliould neftle 
in Panafte, for it was deftroyed. But thefe embaf- 
fadors had not to deal with tame fools: for the 
Athenians told them in plain terms, that of three 
principal conditions agreed upon in their late league. 
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they had not performed any one, but ufed fuch lxafe 
collufion as Hood not with their honour: having 
made private alliance with theTTjebans ; having de- 
ftroyed a town that they fhould have reftored ; 
and not having forced their dependants by war, to 
make good the covenants of the late concluded 
peace. Hereupon they difinifled the emballadors 
with rough words, meaning widi as rough deeds to 
anger thole that fent them. 

There were at thac time both in Athens and 
Sparta , many that were ill contented with the peace; 
among whom were the Ephori, chofen for that 
year, in Sparta ; and Alcibiades, a powerful young 
gentleman in Athens. But the Ephori , though de¬ 
firing to renew die war, yet wifhed that fii It they 
might get from the Athenians as much as was to be* 
render’d to them by covenant, efjxicially Pylus, that 
had fo fortly troubled them. Alcibiades , whole no¬ 
bility, riches and favour with the people, made him 
define war, as the means, whereby himfelf might 
procure fome honourable employment, ufed all 
means to fee the quarrel on foot, wliiJfl the Athe¬ 
nians had yet both advantage enough, as not having 
render’d ought fuve dieir prifoners, and pretence 
enough to ule that advantage ot breaking the peace, 
by reafon that the Lacedemonians (though indeed 
againft their wills) had broken all covenants with 
them. Now the Hate of Athens had fully deter¬ 
mined to retain Pylus , and to perform nothing that 
the Lacedemonians fhould and might require, un¬ 
til they had firft, without any longer halting, ful¬ 
filled all articles whereunto they were bound, even 
to the utmoft point. T his was enough to make 
them fweat, who having already done the molt 
that they could, had as yet got nothing in rv.com- 
pence, except the delivery of tiitir citizens which 
were prifoners. But Alcibiades wifhing a lpvedy 
beginning of open war, lent privily to the A gives, 
and gave them to underfund how fitly the time 
ferved for them to allocate themlelves with Athene, 
which was enough to give them fecurity againft all 
enemies. 

The Argives, upon the firft confluence of many 
eftates unto their fociety, had embraced great hopes 
of working wonders, as if they fhould have had 
the conduit of all Greece againft the Athenians, rob¬ 
bing Sparta of that honour, as having ill ufed it, and 
thereby leaving their old enemies in calc of much 
contempt and difability. But thefe fudden appre- 
henfions of vain joy, were l'uddenly changed into 
as vain fear ; which ill agreed with the great opi¬ 
nion that had lately been conceived of Argus. For 
when the Thebans had refufed their alliance; when 
the Corinthians had fought fecurity from Athens 
and when a falfe rumour was noiled abroad, that 
Athens, Thebes , and Sparta , were come to a full 
agreement upon all points of diftcrence ; then began 
the Argives to let fall their crefts, and fue for peace 
unto the Lacedemonians, w'ho needing it as much 
as they, or more, yet held their gravity, and were 
not over-lufty to accept it. At this time, and in 
this perturbation, the meflage of Alcibiades came 
very welcome to the Argives, which were not now 
confulting how to become the chief ol all others, 
but how to fave themfelves. Wherefore they line 
away prefently to Athens their own embafladors, 
accompanied with the Mantincans and Cleans, to 
make a league oflenfive and defenlivc, between their 
eftates and the Athenians. 

Of this bufinefe the Lacedemonians knew not what 
to think: for well they few, that fuch a combina¬ 
tion tended to their great hurt, and therefore were 
defirous to prevent it; but to keep the love of the 
Athenians, the new Ephori thought that more was 
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already done, than flood with their honour or profit; 
others held it the wifeft way, having done fo much, 
not to ftick at a little more *, but rather by giving 
full fatisfattion to retain the friendfhip of tliat ftate, 
which was more to be valued than all the reft of 
Greece. This refolution prevailing, they fent away 
fuch of their citizens as were beft a Retted to the 
peace ; who coming to Athens with full commifiion 
to make an end of all controverfies, did earneftly 
labour in the council-houfe, to make the truth of 
things appear-, faying, that their confederacy with 
die Thebans had tended to none other end than the 
recovery of P ana fie: concerning which town, or 
any other bufinefs, that it much grieved the La¬ 
cedemonians, to fee things fall out in fuch wife as 
might give to the Athenians caui'e of difpleafure; 
but that all fhould be done which in reafon might 
be required for making matters even between them ; 
to which purpofe they lhewed that themfelves had 
abfolute commifiion. Wherefore they defired that 
Pylus might be reftored unto them, and efpecially 
for the prefent, that the negotiations with the Ar¬ 
rives might be called afide. Favourable audience 
was given to this propofition ; die rather, becaufe 
they, which promifed amends, had power to make 
their words good. But all this fair likelihood of 
good agreement was dafh’d on the fudden, by the 
prattiee of Alcibiades, who fecretly dealing with the 
Lacedemonian embafladors, perfwaded them well of 
his friendfhip towards their city, and advifed them 
to take all care, that their abfolute power to conclude 
what they pleafed in the name of Sparta , might 
not be known to the commonalty of Athens , left 
the infolent multitude fhould thereupon grow per¬ 
emptory, and yield to nothing, unlefs they could 
draw them to unreafonable conditions. The em- 
bafladors believed him, and fafhioned their tale in 
the aflembly of the people as he had advifed them. 
Hereupon the fame Alcibiades taking prefently the 
advantage, which their double-dealing afforded, in¬ 
veighed openly againft them, as men of no fince- 
rity, that were come to Athens for none other pur¬ 
pofe, than to hinder the people from ftrengthening 
themfelves with friends, meaning to draw the 
Argives and their adherents to their own alliance, 
as (contrary to their oath) already they had the 
Thebans. The people of Athens , whom a plea- 
fing errand would hardly have fatisfied, or brought 
into a good opinion of the Lacedemonians (whofe 
honeft meanings had fo ill been feconded with good 
performance) were now fo incenfcd with the double¬ 
dealing of die embafladors, and the ftrong perfwa- 
fions of Alcibiades , that little wanted of concluding 
the league with Argos. Yet for the prefent, fo far 
did Nicias , an honourable citizen, and great friend 
to the peace, prevail with them, that the bufinefs was 
put oft, till he himfelfwith other embafladors might 
fetch a better anfwer from Sparta. 

It may feem a great wonder, how fo poor a 
trick of Alcibiades was able to carry a matter of 
fuch importance, when the Spartan embafladors 
might have caft the load upon his own fhoulders, 
by difeovering the truth. But the gravity which 
was ufually found in the Lacedemonians , hinder’d 
them (perhaps) from playing their game handfom- 
Jy againft fo nimble a wit; and they might well 
have been thought untrufly men, had they profefled 
themfelves fuch as would fay and unfay for their 
moft advantage. 

Nicias and his companions had a fowr meflage 
to deliver at Sparta , being peremptorily to require 
performance of all conditions, and among the reft, 
that the Lacedemonians fhould take the pains to re¬ 
build Panatte , and fhould immediately renounce 


their alliance made with the Thebans \ letting them 
underftand, that otherwife the Athenians , without 
further delay, would enter into confederacy with 
the Argives and their adherents. The Ephori at 
Sparta had no mind to forfake the Thebans , allu¬ 
red friends to their ftate ; but wrought fo hard, that 
the anger of the Athenians was fuftcred to break 
out what way it could, which to mitigate drey would 
do no more, than only (at the requeft of Nicias their 
honourable friend, who would not feem to have ef¬ 
fected nothing) fwear anew to ket;p the articles of 
the league between them and Athens. Immediately 
therefore upon return of die embafladors, a new 
league was made between the Athenians , Argives , 
Mantineans and Eleans , with very ample provifion 
for holding the fame common friends and enemies 
wherein, though the Lacedemonians were palled 
over with filence, yet was it manifeft that the whole 
intent of this confederacy did bend it felf chiefly 
againft them, as in fhort while after was proved by 
effett. 

At this time the Lacedemonians were in ill cafe, 
who having reftored all that they could unto the 
Athenians , and procured others to do the like, had 
themfelves recovered nothing of their own (prifo- 
ners excepted) for default of reftoring all that they 
fhould. But that which did moft of all difable 
them was the lofs of reputation, which they had not 
more impaired in the late war by misfortunes, than 
in fundry paflages between them and the Athenians : 
to procure and keep whofe amity, they had left 
fundry of their old friends to fhift for themfelves. 
Contrariwife, the Athenians , by the treaty of peace, 
had recovered the moft part of that wliich they loft 
in war; all their gettings they had retained, and 
were ftrengthened by the accefs of new confede¬ 
rates. 

Sect. VII. 

IIow the peace between Athens and Sparta was ill 
kept, though not openly broken. 

I T was not long ere the Argives and their fellows 
had found bufinefs wherewith to fet the Athe¬ 
nians on work, and make ufe of this conjunttion. 
For, prefuming upon the ftrength of their fide, they 
began to meddle with the Epidaureans , whom it 
concerned the ftate of Sparta to defend. So, many 
atts of hoftility were committed, wherein Athens 
and Sparta did not (as principals) infeft each the 
other, but came in collaterally, as to the aid of 
their feveral friends. 

By thefe occafions, the Corinthians, Beotians , Pho- 
cians , Locrians , and other people of Greece , began 
anew to range themfelves under the Lacedemonians , 
and follow their enfigns. One vittory, which the 
Lacedemonians obtained by their mere valour in a 
fet battle near to Mantinea , againft the Argive fide, 
helped well to repair their decayed reputation, tho* 
otherwife it yielded diem no great profit. The 
civil difienfion, arifing ftiortly after within Argos 
it felf, between the principal citizens and the com¬ 
mons, had almoft thrown down the whole frame of 
the new combination. For the chief citizens get¬ 
ting die upper hand, made a league with Sparta , 
wherein they proceeded fo far as to renounce the 
amity of the Athenians in exprefs words, and for¬ 
ced the Mantineans to the like. But in fhort fpace 
of time the multitude prevailing, reverfed all this, 
and having chafed away their ambitious nobility, 
applied themfelves to the Athenians as clofely as 
before. 

Belides thefe uproars in Peloponnesus, many ef- 
fays were made to raifo up troubles in all parts of 
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Greece , and likewife in Macedon, to the Athenians', 
whofe forces and readinefs for execution prevented 
l'ome things, revenged other, and required aJJ with 
i'omc proiperous attempts. Finally, the Athenians 
wanting matter of quarrel, and the Lacedemonians 
growing weary, they began to be quiet, retaining 
Hill that enmity in their hearts, which they had fuf- 
Hciently difcovered in effects, tho’ not yet break¬ 
ing out into terms of open war. 

Sect. VIII. 

•flje Athenians fending two fleets to flack Syracufe, are 
put to flight and utterly difeomfitted. 

D URING this interminion of open war the 
Athenians re-entertained their hopes of fubdu- 
ing Sicil, whither they lent a fleet lb mighty as 
never was fet forth by Greece in any age betore or 
after. 

This fleet was very well mann’d, and furnifhed 
with all neceflaries to fo great an expedition. All 
which came to nought; partly by the fractions in 
Athens, whence Alcihiadcs author of that voyage, 
and one of the generals of their fleet, was driven 
to banilh himfelf, for fear of fuch judgment, as 
elfe he was like to have undergone among the in- 
cenfed people ; partly by the invafion which die 
Lacedemonians made upon Attica , whilft the forces 
of that ftate were fo far from home. Hereunto 
was added the aid of the king of Perjia , who fup- 
plied the P cloponnefans with money. 

Neither was die fuccefs of things in Sicil fuch, 
as without help from Athens, could give any like¬ 
lihood of a good end in that war. For although 
in the beginning, die enterprile had fo well fucceed- 
ed, that they befieged Syracufe, the chief city of 
the ifland, and one of the faireft towns which the 
Greeks inhabited, obtaining the better in fundry bat¬ 
tles by land and fea •, yet when the town was re¬ 
lieved with ftrong aid from Peloponnefus, it came 
to pafs that the Athenians were put to the worfe oft 
all fides, in fuch wife, that their fleet was fhut 
up into the haven of Syracufe, and could not iflue 
out. 

As die Athenian affairs went very ill in Sicil, fo 
did they at home (land upon hard terms, for that 
the Lacedemonians, who had been formerly accufto- 
med to make wearifome yearly yourneys into At¬ 
tica, wliich having pilled and foraged, they return¬ 
ed home i did now by counfel ot Alcibiades (who 
feeking revenge upon his own citizens, was fled un¬ 
to them) fortify the town of Decelea, which was 
near to Athens, whence they ceafcd not with daily 
excurfions to harry all the country round about, and 
fbmetimes give alarm unto the city it fell. 

In thefe extremities, the perverfe obftinacy of 
the Athenians was very ftrange •, who leaving at 
their backs, and at their own doors, an enemy lit¬ 
tle lei's mighty than themfelvcs, did yet fend forth 
another fleet into Sicil, to invade a people no lefs 
puiflant, which never had offended them. 

It often happens, that profperous events makes 
fooliih counfel leem wifer than it was, which came 
to pafs many times among the Athenians, whofe 
vain conceits Pallas was faid to turn unto the belt. 
But where unfound advice finding bad proof, is ob- 
ttinately purfued, neither Pallas nor fortune can be 
jullly blamed for a miferable iflue. This l'econd 
fleet of the Athenians, which better might have 
ferved to convey home the former, that was defea¬ 
ted •, after fome attempts made to fmall pur pole 
againft the Syracufans, was finally (together with 
the other part of the navy, which was there be¬ 
fore) quite vanquilhed, and barr’d up in the haven 
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of Syracufe, whereby the camp of the Athenians, 
utterly deprived of all benefit by fea, either tor fuc- 
cour or departure, was driven to break up and fly 
away by land ; in which flight they were overaken, 
routed, and quite overthrown in fuch wile, that 
fcarce any man efcaped. 

This mifehief well dcfervedly fell upon the Athe¬ 
nians, who had wickedly condemned into exile, So¬ 
phocles and Pthiodorus , generals, formerly lent into 
that ifle, pretending that they had taken money tor 
making peace in Sicil -, whereas indeed there was 
not any means or pofiibiliry- to have made war. 
Hereby it came to pafs, that Nicias, who had the 
chief command in tnis unhappy enterprife, did ra¬ 
ther choofe to hazard the ruin of his country, by 
the lofs of that army, wherein conliffed little lefs 
than all file power of Athens, than to adventure his 
own eflate, his life, and his honour, upon the tongues 
of fhamelefs accufers, and the fentence of judges 
before his tryal refolved to condemn him, by re¬ 
tiring from Syracufe, when wifdom and neccflity 
required it. For (faid he) they flail give fentence 
upon us, •who know not the reafon of our doings, nor 
•will give ear to any that -would fpeuk in our behalf, 
but altogether hearken to fttppicious and vain rumours 
that fljalt be brought againfl \ yea, thefe our foldiers, 
•who now are fo dflrous to return in fafety, will in 
our danger be well contented to frame their tales to 
the pleafure of the lewd and info lent multitude. 

This refolution of Nicias, tho’ it cannot be com¬ 
mended (for it is the part of an honefl and valiant 
man, to do what reafon wiileth, not what opinion 
expedleth •, and to meafure honour or dishonour by 
the aflurance of his well informed confcience, ra¬ 
ther than by the malicious report and cenfure of 
others) yet it may be excufed •, lince he had before 
his eyes the injuftice of his people, and had 
well underftood that a wicked fentence is infinitely 
worfe than a wicked fadt, as being held a precedent 
and pattern, whereby oppreflion beginning upon one, 
is extended as warrantable upon all. Therefore his 
fear of wrongful condemnation was fuch, as a conftant 
man could not eafily have over- maftcr’d ; but when 
afterwards the army, having no other expectation 
of fafety than the faint hope of' a lecret flight, he 
was fo terrified with an cclipfe of the moon, hap¬ 
pening when they were about to diflodge, that he 
would not confent to have the camp break up till 
feven and twenty days were pals’d. His timorouf- 
nefs was even as foolifh and ridiculous, as the iflue 
of it was lamentable. For he fhould not have 
thought that the power of the heavens, and the 
courle of nature would be as unjuft as his Atheni¬ 
ans ; or might pretend lefs evil to the flothful, than 
to fuch as did their beft. Neither do I think that 
any aftrologer can alledge this eclipfe, as either a 
caufe or prognoftication of that army’s deftrudtion, 
otherwife than as the folly of men did, by appli¬ 
cation, turn it to their own confufion. Had C. Caf- 
fltts, the Roman , he, who flew Julius Cefar, imita¬ 
ted this fuperftition of Nicias, he had furely found 
the fame lortune in a cafe very like. But when, he 
retiring, the broken remainder ot Crajfus* s army 
defeated by the Parthian archers, was advifed, up¬ 
on fuch an accident as this, to continue where he then 
was, till the fun were pall the fign of Scorpio j he 
made anfwcr, that he flood not in fuch fear of 
Scorpio, as of Sagittarius. So adventuring rather 
to abide the frowning of the heavens, than the 
nearer danger of enemies ujx)n earth, he made 
fuch a fate and honourable retreat, as did both fhew 
his noble refolution, and give a lair example to 
that good rule, 

—- Sapiens dominabitttr aflris. 
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Thus we fee that God, who ordinarily works by 
concatenation of means, deprives the governours of 
underftanding, when he intends evil to the multi¬ 
tude a , and that the wickednefs of unjult men is the 
ready means to weaken the virtue of thofe who 
might have done them good. 

Sect. IX. 

Of the troubles wherein the fate of Athens fell, 
after the great lofs of the fleet and army in Si¬ 
cilia. 

T H E lofs of this army was the ruin of the 
Athenian dominion, and may be well ac¬ 
counted a very little lefs calamity to that eftate, than 
was the fubverfion of the walls, when the city about 
feven years after was taken by Lyfinder. For now 
began the fubjeds of the Athenian eftate to rebel ; 
of whom, fome they reduced under their obedience, 
others held out; fome for fear of greater inconve¬ 
nience were let at liberty, promifing only to be their 
good friends, as formerly they had been their fub¬ 
jeds ; others, having a kind ol liberty offered by ih: 
Athenians , were not therewith contented, but ob¬ 
tained a true and perfed liberty by force. Among 
thefe troubles it fell out very unfeafonably, that the 
principal men of Athens being wearied with the peo¬ 
ple’s infolency, took upon them to change the form 
of that eftate, and bring the government into the 
hands of a few. To which purpofe confpiring with 
the captains which were abroad, they caufed them 
to fet up the form of an ariftocracy in the towns of 
their confederates •, and in the mean time, fome 
that were moft likely to withftand this innovation, 
being flain at Athens , the commonalty were fo dif- 
may’d, that none durft fpeak againft the confpi- 
rators, whole number they knew not; but every 
man was afraid of his neighbour, left he lhould be 
a member of the league. In this general fear the 
majefty of Athens was ufurped by four hundred 
men, who obferving in lhew the ancient form of 
proceeding, did caule all matters to be propound¬ 
ed unto the people, and concluded upon by the 
greater part of voices: but the things propounded 
were only fuch as were firft allowed in private 
among thcmfclves ; neither had the commonalty 
any other liberty, than only to approve and give 
content, for wholbever prefumed any further, was 
quickly difpatchcd out of the way, and no enqui¬ 
ry made of the murder. By thele means were ma¬ 
ny decrees made, all tending to the eftablifliment 
of this new authority, which neverthelcfs endured 
not long. For the fleet and army which then was 
in the iile of Samos, did altogether deleft thele dea¬ 
lings ot the four hundred ufurpers, and held them 
as enemies •, whereupon they revoked Alcibiades 
out of banifnment, and by his afliftance procured 
that the liipplies which the Perflan king had pro- 
mi ted unto the Lacedemonians, were by Liflflaphernes 
his lieutenant, made unprofitable through the flow 
and bad performance. Alcibiades had at the firft 
been very well entertain’d in Sparta, whilft his fer- 
vices done to that ftate was not grown to be the ob- 
jed of envy. But when it appeared that in coun- 
fel and good performance he fo far excelled all the 
Lacedemonians, that all their good fuccefs was af- 
cribed to his wic and valour, then were all the 
principal citizens weary of his virtue; efpecially 
Agis, one of their kings, whofe wife had fo far 
yielded hertelf to the love of this Athenian , that 
among her inward friends Ihe could not forbear to 
call her young cnild by his name. Hereupon or¬ 
der was taken that Alcibiades lhould be killed out 
of tl'.c way. But he difeovering the Spartan trea- 
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chery, conveyed himtelf unto Tiffdphcrnes, whom 
he fo bewitched with his great beauty, fwcet con- 
verfadon, and found wit, that he foon became the 
matter of that barbarous vice-roy’s afl'edions, who 
had free power to difpote the great king’s trea- 
fures and forces in thofe parts. Then began he to 
advife Tifl'aphcrnes, not fo lar forth to aflift the 
Lacedemonians , that they lhould quite overthrow 
the ftate of Athens, but rather to help the wea¬ 
ker fide, and let them one cor.fume another, 
whereby all lhould fall at length into the hands of 
the Perflan. By this counfel he made way to other 
practices, wherein by ftrength of his reputation (as 
the only favourite of fo great a potentate) he play’d 
his own game, procuring his reftitution. At length 
his banilhment being repealed by the army, but not 
by the citizens (who then were opprefled by the 
four hundred) he laboured greatly to reconcile the 
foldiers to the governours; or at Jcaft to divert their 
heat another way, and turn it upon the common 
enemy. Some of the four hundred jipproved his 
motion, as being weary of the tyranny whereof 
they were partakers; partly becaufe they law it 
could not long endure, and pardy lor that them* 
felves, being lefs regarded by the reft of their com¬ 
panions, than ftood with their good liking, fought 
to acquit themfelves of it as honeftly as they might. 
But the moft of that faction laboured to obtain peace 
of the Lacedemonians , defiring chiefly to maintain 
both dieir own authority, and the greatnefs of their 
city, if they might; but if this could not be, they 
did rather wifh to preferve their own power, or fafe- 
ty at leaft, than the good eftate of the common- 
wealdi. Therefore they made fundry overtures of 
peace to the Lacedemonians, defiring to compound 
in as good terms as they might, and affirming that 
they were fitter to be trufted than the wavering 
multitude; efpecially confiderirg that the city of 
Sparta was governed by an ariltocracy, to which 
form they had now reduced At hens. All thefe paflage* 
between the four hundred (or the moft and chief of 
them) and the Lacedemonians, were kept as fecret as 
might be. For die city cf Athens hoping, without 
any great caufe, to repair their lofles, was not in¬ 
clined to make compofition; from which upon 
juftcr ground the enemy was much more avei fc, 
trutting well that the difeord of the Athenians (not 
unknown abroad) might yield fome fair opportunity 
to the deftrudion of it felt", which in effed (though 
not then prefcntly) came to pal's. And upon mis 
hope king Aflts did fon.ctimes bring his forces from 
Dece/ea to Athens, where doing no good, he recei¬ 
ved fome fmall lofles. Likewile the navy of Pelo- 
ponnefus made fhew of attempting the city, but tee¬ 
ing no likelihood of fuccefs, they bent their courfc 
from thence to other places; where they obtained 
vidories, which in the better fortune of the Athe¬ 
nians might more likely have been regarJed, than 
in this their decayed eftate. Yet it feems, without 
any difparagement to their wifdom, they lhould ra¬ 
ther have forborn to prefent unto the city, or to the 
countries near adjoining any terror of the war. For 
the diflenfion witnin the walls might foon have done 
more hurt than could be received from the fleet or 
army without; which indeed give occafion to fet 
the citizens at unity, though it l ifted not very long. 
The four hundred, by means of thefe troubles, 
were fain to relign their authority, which they 
could not now hold, when the people having ta¬ 
ken arms to repel foreign enemies, would not 
lay them down, till they had freed themfelves 
from fuch as opprefled the ftate at home. Yet 
was not this alteration ot government a full refti¬ 
tution of the foveraign command unto the peo¬ 
ple, 
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pie, or whole body of the city, but only to five 
thou find ; which company the four hundred 
(when their authority began) had pretended to 
take unto them as aflirtants : herein feeming to do 
little wrong or none to the commonalty, who fel- 
dom aflembled in greater number. But now when 
the higheft power was come indeed into the hands 
of fo many, it was loon agreed that Alcibiades and 
his companions fhould be recalled from exile, and 
that the army at S.imA iliould be requefted to un¬ 
dertake the government ; which was forthwith re¬ 
formed according to the fokliers delire. 

Sect. X. 

How Alcibiadcs •won many important viUories for 
the Athenians, was recalled from exile , made tbeir 
genetaf and again depofed. 

T HIS eftablifhment of things in the city, was 
accompanied with fome good fuccefs in the 
wars. For the Lacedemonians were about the fame 
time overthrown at fea, in a great battel, by the 
Athenian fleet, which had remained at Samos i to 
which Alcibiades afterwards joining fuch forces as 
he could raife, obtain’d many viftories. Before the 
town of AbydttSy his arrival with 18 fhips gave the 
honour of a great battel to the Athenians ; he over¬ 
threw and utterly deftroy’d the fleet of the Lacedemo¬ 
nians t commanded by AiindaruSy took the towns of 
Cyzicus and Pcrinthns , made the Selymbtians ran- 
fom flieir city, and fortify’d Chryfopolis. Hereup¬ 
on letters were font to Sparta , which the AthemanSy 
intercepting, found to contain the diftrefs of the ar¬ 
my in thele few words: All is lody Mindarus is 
Jlain , the folders want viftualsy -we know not what 
to do. 

Shortly after this, Alcibiadcs overthrew the La¬ 
cedemonians in fight by land at Chalcedony took Se- 
lymbtia, befieged and won Byzantium y now called 
Conftantinophy which even in thofe days was a good¬ 
ly, rich, and very ftrong city. Hereupon he return- 
id home with very great welcome, and was made 
high admiral of all tlie navy. 

But this his honour continued not long ; for it 
was taken from him, and he driven to banifh him- 
felf again •, only becaufe his lieutenant, contrary to 
the exprefs command of AicibtadeSy fighting with 
the enemies in his abfence, had loft a great part of 
the fleet. 

The fecond banifhment of Alcibiades was to the 
Athenians more harmful than the firft •, and the 
lofs which they thereupon received was (tho* more 
heavy to them, yet) lei's to be pitied of others, than 
that which enfuedupon his former exile. For where¬ 
as at the firft, he had fought revenge upon his own 
city *, now, as inured to adverfity, he rather pitied 
'their fury, who in time of fuch danger had call 
out him that fhould have repaired their weak eftate, 
than fought by procuring or beholding the calamity 
of his people, to comfort himfelf after injury re¬ 
ceived. Before they, who were inftituted in the 
place of AlcibiadeSy arrived at the fleet, he prefent- 
ed battel to Lyfandcr the Lacedemonian admiral, 
who was nor fo confident upon his former victory, 
as to undertake Alcibiades himfelf, bringing more 
Ihips in number (notwithftanding the former lofs of 
15) than his enemies had, and better ordered than 
they had been under his lieutenant. But when the 
decree of the people was publifhed in the navy, 

' then did Alcibiades withdraw himfelf to a town up¬ 
on Hellefpont, called Bizantbey where he had built 
a caftle. 


Sect. XI. 

The battel at Arginufre, and condemnation of the 
viAoi ious Athenian captains by the people. 

A Fter this time the Athenians, receiving many 
lofles and difeomfitures, were driven to flic 
into the haven of Mytelene t where they were ftraight- 
ly befieged both by land and fea. For the railing 
of this liege neceflity enforced them to man all their 
veflils, and to pat tiie uttermoft of their forces in¬ 
to the hazard of one battel. This battel was fought 
at Arginu/ie, where Callicratidasy admiral of the La- 
cedemonianSy lofing the honour of the day, prefer - 
ved his own repu.ation by dying valiantly in the 
fight. It might well have been expected, that the 
ten captains, who jointly had command in chief 
over the Athenian fleet, fhould for that good day’s 
fervice, and fo happy a victory, have received great 
honourof their citizens. But contrariwile they were 
forthwith called home, and acculed, as if wilfully 
they had fuftered many of the citizens, whofe fhips 
were broken and funk, to lie call: away, when by 
appointing fbme veflels to take them up, they might 
have laved them from Ling drowned. Hereto the 
captains readily nude a very juft anfwer; tliat they 
purfuing the victory, had left part of the fleet, un¬ 
der fuffkient men, to fave thole that were wrack’d ; 
which it it were not well accomplished, it was, 
becaufe a tempeft arifing about the end ot the fight, 
had hindered the performance of th.it, and other 
their intendments. This excufe availed not: for a 
lewd fellow was brought forth, who faid, that he 
himlclf efcaping in a meal-tub, had been iatreated 
by thofe who w-ere in peril of drowning, to defire 
of the people revenge of their deaths upon the cap¬ 
tains. It was very ftrange, that upon fuch an ac- 
culation, maintained with lo flender evidence, men, 
that had well dclcrved of their country, fhould be 
overthrown. But their enemies had fo incenfed the 
rafcally multitude, that no man durft abfoivc them, 
fave only Socrates the wife and virtuous philofopher, 
whofe voice in this judgment was not regarded. 
Six of them were put to death, of whom one had 
hardly efcaped drowning, and was with much ado 
relieved by other veflels in the ftorm : but the cap¬ 
tains which were ablent efcaped •, tor when the fury 
of the people was over-pafs’d, this judgment was 
reverfed, and the accufers called into queftion for 
having deceived and perverted the citizens. Thus 
the Athenians went about to free thtmfclves from 
the infamy of injuflice •, but the divine juft ice was 
not afleep, nor would be fo deluded. 

Sect. XII. 

The battle at ^Egos-Potanios, wherein the whole 
fate of Athens was ruined •, with the end of the 
Pcloponnefian war. 

T HE Pclopor.nefian fleet under Lyfandcr , the 
year next tbllowing, having feowred the 
Aegean feas, entered Hellefpont , where (landing fol- 
diers) it befieged and took die town of Lampfacus. 
Hereupon all the navy of Athens , being an hundred 
and fourfeore fail, made thither in hafte •, but find¬ 
ing Lampfactts taken before their coming, they put 
in at 'Seflosy where having refreftud themfelvcs, 
they failed to the river, called /Egos-Potamosy 
which is (as we might name it) Goats-brooky or the 
river of the’Goar, being on the continent, oppofite 
to Lampfacus ; and there they caft anchors, not one 
whole league off from Lyfandcr , who rode at 

Lampfacus in the harbour. The next day after 
their arrival, they prefented fight unto the Pclopor.- 
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nefians , who refus’d it •, whereupon the Athenians 
returned again to jEgos-Potamos ; and thus they 
continued five days, braving every day the enemy, 
and returning to their own harbour when it drew to¬ 
wards evening. 

T he caftle of Alcibiades was not far from the na¬ 
vy, and his power inthofe places was fuch as might 
have greatly availed his countrymen, if they could 
have made ufe of it. For he had waged mercena¬ 
ries, and making war in his own name upon fome 
people of the Thracians, had gathered much wealth, 
and obtained much reputation among them. He 
perceiving the diforderly courfe of the Athenian 
commanders, repaired unto them, and {hewed what 
great inconvenience might grow, if they did not 
loon fore-fee and prevent it. For they lay in a 
road fubjedl to every weather, neither near enough 
to any town where they might furnilh themfelves 
with neceflaries •, nor lo far off as had been more 
expedient. Sefios was the next market-town •, thi¬ 
ther both foldicrs and mariners reforted, flocking a- 
way from the navy every day, as foon as they were 
returned from braving die enemy. Therefore Alci¬ 
biades willed them either to lie at Sefios , which was 
not for off -, or at the lead, to conflder how 
near their enemy was, whole fear proceeded rather 
from obedience to their general, than from any cow- 
ardife. This admonition was fo far defpifed, that 
fome of the commanders willed him to meddle 
with his own matters, and to remember that his au- 
diority was out of date. Had it not been for thefe 
opprobrious words, he could (as he told his famili¬ 
ars) have compelled the Lacedemonians either to 
fight upon unequal terms, or utterly to quit their 
fleet. And like enough it was that he might fo have 
done, by tranfporting the light-armed Thracians 
his confederates, and others his followers, over the 
ftraights, *who aflaulting the Peloponneftans by land, 
would either have compelled them to put to fea, 
or elfe to leave their fhips to the mercy of the Athe¬ 
nians . But finding their acceptance of his good coun- 
fel no better than hath been rehearfed, he left them 
to their fortune, which how evil it would be he did 
prognolticate. 

Lyfander all this while defending hinifelf by die 
advantage of his haven, was not carelefs in looking 
into the demeanour of the Athenians. When they 
'departed, his manner was to fend forth fome of his 
fwifteft veflels after them, who obferving their do¬ 
ings, related unto him what they had fecn. There¬ 
fore underftanding in what carelefs fafhion they 
romed up and down the country, he kept all his 
men aboard after their departure, and the 5th day 
gave cfpecial charge to his fcouts, that when they 
perceived the Athenians difembarking, as their cuf- 
tom was, and walking towards Sefios, they fhould 
forthwith return, and hang up a brazen lhield in 
the prow, as a token for him to weigh anchor. 

The fcouts performed dieir charge, and Lyjander 
being in a readinefs, made all fpecd that ftrength of 
oars could give, to /.Egos-Potamos , where he iound 
very few of his enemies aboard their fhips, not ma¬ 
ny near them, and all in great confufion, upon the 
news of his approach. 

Infomuch that the great induffry which the A- 
thenians then lhewcd, was in the elcape of 8 or 9 
fhips, which knowing how much that lofs import¬ 
ed, gave over Athens as delperate, and made a 
long flight unto the ifle of Cyprus v all the reft were 
taken, and fuch of the foldiers as came in to the 
refeue cut in pieces. Thus was the war, which had 
hilled 27 years, with variable fuccefs, concluded 


in one hour; and the glory of Athens ir» fuch wife 
eclipfed, that fhe never after fhone in her perfect 
light. 

Immediately upon this victory, Lyfander, having 
taken fuch towns as readily did yield upon the 
firrt fame of his exploit, he fot fail for Athens, and 
joining his forces with thofe of Apis and Paufa- 
nias, kings of Sparta , fumtnoned the city, which 
finding too ftubborn to yield, and too ftrong to be 
won on the fudden, he put forth again to fea \ and 
rather by terror than violence, compelling all 
the iflands, and fuch towns of the Ion:aits, as had 
formerly held of the Athenians, to fubmit themfelves 
to Sparta, he did thereby cut off all provifion of 
viduals and other neceflaries from the city, and 
enforced the people by mere famine to yield to thefe 
conditions: That the long walls leading from the 
town to the port, fhould be thrown down ; that all 
cities fubjedl to their eftate, fhould be let at liberty •, 
that the Athenians fhould be mailers only of their 
own territories, and the fields adjoining to their 
town ; and that they fhould keep no more than 
twelve fhips ; that they fhould hold as friends or 
enemies, the fame whom the Lacedemonians did, and 
follow the Lacedemonians as leaders in the wars. 

Thefe articles being agreed upon, the walls were 
thrown down with great rejoicing of thofe who had 
borne difpleafure to Athens ; and not without fome 
confutation of deftroying the city, and laying wafte 
the land about it. Which advice, altho* it was not 
entertained, yet were thirty governours, or rather 
cruel tyrants, appointed over the people, who re- 
compenfed their former infoler.cy and injufticc over 
their captains, by opprefling them with all bafe and 
intolerable flavery. 

The only final 1 hope then remaining to the At he* 
nians, was, that Alcibiades might perhaps repair wliac 
their own folly had ruined. But die thirty tyrants 
perceiving this, advertifed the Lacedemonians there¬ 
of, who contrived, and (as now domineering in eve¬ 
ry quarter) foon cffedled his fudden death. 

Such end had the Peloponnefian war. After which, 
the Lacedemonians abufing the reputation and great 
power, which they had therein obtained, grew very 
odious to Greece ; and by combination of many 
cities againll diem, were difpoflefled of their high 
authority, even in diat very age, in which they had 
fubdued Athens. The greateft foil that they took 
was of the Thebans , led by Epaminondas , under 
whom Philip of Maccdon, father to Alexander die 
Great, had the beft of his education. By thefe The¬ 
bans, the city of Sparta (befides other great loflcs 
received) was fundry times in danger of being taken. 
But thele haughty attempts of the Thebans came 
finally to nothing 1 for the feveral eftates and fig- 
niories of Greece were grown fo jealous of one ano¬ 
ther’s greatnefs, that the Lacedemonians, Athenians , 
Argives , and Thebans , which were the mightieft, 
aflociating themfelves with the weaker party, did 
fo counterpoife die llronger, that no one city could 
extend the limits of her jurifdiftion fo far as might 
make her terrible to her neighbours. And thus all 
parts of the country remained rather evenly balan¬ 
ced, than well agreeing, till fuch time as Philip , 
and after him Alexander , kings of Macedon (whole 
forefathers had been dependants, and followers, yea, 
almoft mere vaflals to the eftates of Athens and 
Sparta ) found means, by making ufe ol their fac¬ 
tions, to bring them all into fervitude, from which 
they never could be free, till the Romans prefonting 
them with a fhew of liberty, did themfelves indeed 
become their mafters. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Of matters concerning the Peloponnefian war, or Jhortly following it. 


Sect. I. 

How thk affairs of Perfia flood in theft times. 

D URING the times of this Peloponnefian war, 
and thofe other Ids expeditions foregoing it, 
Artaxerxes Longimanus , having peaceably 
enjoy’d a long reign over the Perfians , left it by 
his death cither to Darius, who was called Darius 
Notbusy or the Rafiard, whom the Greek hiftorians 
(lightly palling over Xerxes the fecond, and Sogdia- 
nus, as ufurpers, and for their Ihort reign little to 
be regarded) place next unto him, or to Xerxes the 
fecond, who, and his brother Sugdianus after him 
(feeming to have been the fons of Hefier) held the 
kingdom but one year between them, the younger 
fucceeding his elder brother. It is not my purpofe 
(as I have faid before) to purfue the hiftory of the 
Perfians front henectorth, by rehcarfal of all the 
particulars, otherwife dian as they (hall be incident 
to the affairs of Greece. It may therefore fuffice to 
fey, that Xerxes the l’econd being a vicious prince, 
did perifh after a month or two, if not by furfeit, 
then by treachery of his, as riotous, brother Sogdia- 
nus. Likewife of Sogdianus it is found, that being 
as ill as his brother, and more cruel, he (lew un- 
juftly Ragorazus a principal eunuch, and would 
have done as much to his brother Darius the baftard, 
had not he fbrefeen it, and by raifing a flronger ar¬ 
my than this hated king Sogdianus could levy, leiz’d 
at once upon the king and kingdom. Darius having 
Gain his brother, held the empire 19 years. Amytreus 
of Sais an Egyptian rebelled againit him, and having 
partly (lain, partly chafed out of the land the Per¬ 
fian garrifons, allied himfelf fo firmly with the Greeks , 
that by their aid he maintained the kingdom, and 
delivered it over to his pofterity, who (notwithftand- 
ing die fury of their civil wars) maintained it againft 
the Perfian , all the days of this Darius , and of his 
fon Artaxerxes Mnemon. Likewife Amorges, a fub- 
je«ft of his own, and of the royal blood, being lieu¬ 
tenant of Caria , rebelled againft him •, confederating 
himfelf with the Athenians. But the great calami¬ 
ty, before fpoken of, which fell upon the Athenians 
in Sicily having put new life into the Spartans , and 
given courage to the iflanders and others, fubjett to 
the ftate of Athens y to fluke off the yoke of their 
long continued bondage : it fell out well for Dari¬ 
us , that tlic Lacedemonians being deflitute of money, 
wherewith to defray the charge of a great navy, 
without which it was inipofiible to advance the war 
againft the ftate of Athens , that remained powerful 
by fea, were driven to crave his afiiftance, which he 
granted unto them, firft upon what conditions beft 
plcafed himfelf, tho* afterwards the articles of the 
league between him and them were fet down in more 
precife terms, wherein it was concluded, that he 
and they fliould make war jointly upon the Atheni¬ 
ans, and upon all that lhould rebel from either of 
them, and (which was highly to the king’s honour 
and profit) that all the cities of Aft a, which had for¬ 
merly been his, or his predecefiors, fliould return to 
his obedience. By this treaty, and die war enfuing (of 
which I have already fpoken) he recovered all that 
his grandfather and rather had loft in Afiia. Like- 
wife by afiiftance of the Lacedemonians, he got A- 
morges alive into his hands, who was taken in the 
city of JaJus ■, the Athenians wanting either force 
No. 27. 


or courage to fuccour him. Neverthelefs Egypt 
ftill held out againft him ; the caufe whereof can¬ 
not be the employment of the Perfian forces on the 
parts of Greece , for he abounded in men, of whom 
he had enough for all occafions, but they wanted 
manhood, which caufed him to fight with gold, 
which effected for him by foldiers of other nations, 
and his natural enemies, what the valour of his own 
fubjetts was infufficient to perform. Darius had in 
marriage Paryfatis his own lifter, who bare unto 
him (befides other children) Artaxerxes called Mne¬ 
mon, that is to fay, the mindful, or die remember¬ 
er, who fucceeded him in the kingdom ; and Cyrus 
the younger, a prince of fingular virtue, and ac¬ 
counted by all that knew him, the moft excellent 
man that ever Perfia bred alter Cyrus the great. 
But the old king Darius intending to leave unto his 
elder fon Artaxerxes the inheritance of that great 
empire, did caft a jealous eye tqon the doings of 
young Cyrus, who being lieutenant of the lower A- 
Jia , took more upon him dun befitted a fubjed: 
for w'hich caufe his father fent tor him, with intent 
to have taken fome very fharpcourfe with him, had 
not his own death prevented die coming of his youn¬ 
ger fon, and placed the elder in his throne. Of the 
war between thefe brethren, and fummarily of Ar- 
taxerxes, we ftiall have occafion to ipeak foinewlut 
in more convenient place. 

Sect. II. 

How the thirty tyrants got their dominion in Athens, 

I Hold it in this place very convenient to fhew 
the proceedings of the Greeks, after the fubver- 
lion of the walls of Athens , which gave end to dut 
war called the Peloponnefian war, but could not free 
the unhappy country of Greece from civil broils. 
The 30 governours, commonly called the 30 tyrants 
of Athens, were chofen at firft by the people to 
compile a body of their law, and nuke a collection 
of fuch ancient ftatutes as were meet to be put in 
praftice: the condition of the city Handing as it did 
in that fo fudden alteration. To this charge was 
annexed the fupreme authority, either as a recom- 
penceof their labours, or becaule the needfity of the 
times did fo require it, wherein the law being un¬ 
certain, it was fit that fuch men fliould give judg¬ 
ment in particular caufes, to whofe judgment the 
laws themfclves, by which the city was to be or¬ 
dered, were become fubjedt. But thefe 30 having 
fo great power in their hands, were more careful 
to hold it, than to deferve it by faithful execution of 
that which was committed to them in truft. 

Therelore apprehending fuch troublelbme fellows, 
as were odious to the city, though not punifhable 
therefore by law, they condemned them to death \ 
which proceeding was by all men highly approved, 
who confidered their lewd conditions, but did not 
withal bethink themfelves, how eafy a thing it 
would be unto thefe 30 men, to take away the lives 
of innocents, by calling them perturbers of the 
peace, or what elfe they lifted, when condemnati¬ 
on without due trial and proof lvad been once well 
allowed. Having thus plaulibly entered into a 
wicked courfe ot government, they thought it beft 
to fortify themfelves with a hire guard, eie they 
broke out into thole diforders, which they mult 
5 Q. needs 
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needs commit for the eftablifhing of their authority. 
Wherefore difpatching two of their own company 
to Sparta , they informed the Lacedemonians , that it 
was the hill intent of the thirty, to keep the city 
free from all rebellious motions, to which purpofe 
it behoved them to cut off fuch as were feditious; 
and therefore defired the Lacedemonians to fend them 
a garrifon, which they promifed at their own coft 
to maintain. This motion was well approved, and 
a guard fent, the captain of which was fo well en¬ 
tertained by the thirty, that none of their mifdeeds 
could want his high commendations at Sparta. 
Hereupon the tyrants began-to take heart, and look¬ 
ing no more after bafe and detefted perfbns, inva¬ 
ded the principal men of the city, fending armed 
men from houfe to houfe, who drew out fuch as 
were of great reputation, and likely, or able, to 
make any head againft this wicked form of govern¬ 
ment : whereby there was fuch ctfufion of blood, as 
to Theramenes (one of the thirty) feemed very hor¬ 
rible, and unable to efcapc vengeance. His diflike 
of their proceedings being openly difeovered, cau- 
led his fellows to bethink themfelves, and provide 
for their own fccurity, and his deftrudtion, left he 
lhould make himfelf a captain of the difeontented 
(which were almoft the whole city) and redeem 
his own peace with their ruin. Wherefore they fe- 
kdled three thoufand of the citizens, whom they 
thought meeteft, and gave unto them fome part of 
publick authority, the reft they difiirmed; and ha¬ 
ving thus increafed their own lfrength, and weaken¬ 
ed their oppofites, they began afrefh to fhed the 
blood not only of their private enemies, but of fuch 
whofe money or goods might enrich them, and en¬ 
able them for the payment of their guard. And to 
this purpofe they concluded, that every one of them 
lhould name one man upon whofe goods he fhould 
feize, putting the owner to death. But when Thera¬ 
menes uttered his deteftation of fo wicked an intent, 
then did Critias , who of all the thirty was moft 
tyrannical, accufe him to the council as a treache¬ 
rous man, and (whereas one main privilege of the 
three thoufand was, that none of them fhould fuffer 
death at the appointment of the thirty, but luve 
the acurtomed tryal) he took upon him to ftrike 
out of that number the name of Theramenes, and fo 
reduced him under the tryal and fentence of that or¬ 
der. It was well alledged by Theramenes , that his 
name was not more ealy to be blotted out of the 
catalogue than any other man’s, upon which confi- 
dcration, lie advifed them all to conceive no other- 
wife of his cafe, than as of their own, who were 
liable to the fame form of proceeding ; but (every 
man choofing rather to prelerve his own life by fi- 
lence, than prcfently to draw upon himfelf the dan¬ 
ger, which as yet concerned him little, anti perhaps 
would never come near him) the tyrants interpreting 
filence as confent, condemned him forthwith, and 
compelled him to drink poifon. 

Sect. III. 

The confpiracy again/I the thirty tyrants , and their 
depofng. 

A FTER the death ol Theramenes, the thirty 
began to ufe fuch outrage, as excelled their 
former villanies. For having three thoufand (as they 
thought) firm unto them, they robbed all others 
without fear or ftvame, defpoiling them of lands and 
goods, and caufing them to fly into banifhment for 
fafeguard of their lives. This flight of the citizens 
procured their liberty, and the general good of the 
city. For the banilhed citizens, who were fled to 
Theses, enter’d into confutation, and refolved to 
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hazard their lives in fetting free the city of Athens. 

The very thought of fuch a practice had been 
treafon at home, which had no other danger abroad 
than might be found in the execution. Scvtnty men, 
or thereabouts, were thefirft undertake! s, who with 
their captain Thrafybulus took Phyla, a place of 
ftrength in the territory of Athens. No fooner did 
the thirty hear of their exploit, than feck means to 
prevent further danger ; aflembling the three thou¬ 
fand and their Lacedemonian guard, with which 
force they attempted Phyla , but were with fome 
lol's of their men repelled. Finding the place too 
llrong to be taken by afiault, they intended to bc- 
fiege it •, which purpofe came to nought by means 
of Inow that fell, and other ltorniy weather, againft. 
which they had not made provifion. Retiring there¬ 
fore to the city, which above all they were to make 
good, they left the moft of their guard, and two 
companies of horfe to weary out them which lay in 
Phyla , with a flying liege. But it was not long ere 
the followers of Tbrajybulus were encreafed from 
feventy to leven hundred, which adventured to give 
charge upon thofe^. guards, of whom they cut off 
above an hundred and twenty. Thefe final 1 , but pro- 
fperous beginnings, added more to the number of thofe 
in Phyla , who now with a thoufand men got entrance 
into Pireus , the fuburb of Athens , lying on the port. 
Before their coming, the thirty had relolved to for¬ 
tify the town of Eieujiue , to their own ufe, wherein- 
to they might make an ealy retreat, and fave them¬ 
felves from any fudden peril. It may well feem 
ftrange, that whereas their barbarous manner of 
government had brought them into fuch danger, 
they were fo far from lecking to obtain mens good 
will, that contrariwife, to afl’urc themfelves of Eleu- 
fine , they got all of the place who could bear arms 
into their hands by a train, and wickedly (tho’ un¬ 
der form of juftice) murdered them all. But Sce- 
leribus tutum per [cetera eji iter , the mifehiefs which 
they had already done were fuch as left them no hope 
of going backward, nor any other apparent likeli¬ 
hood of fafety, than by extending their cruelty un¬ 
to all, feeing few or none were left, whom they could 
truft. When Thrafybulus and his fellows, who as 
yet were termed confpirators, had taken the Pyreus , 
then were the three thoufand armed again by tlic 
tyrants, and brought to afiault it; but in this en- 
terprifc Thrafybulus had the better, and repelled his 
enemies, of whom altho’ there were (lain to the 
number of feventy only, yet the victory feemed the 
greater, becaufe Critias , and one other of the thirty, 
perifhed in that fight. The death of Critias, and 
the flout defence of Pireus, together wnh fome ex¬ 
hortations ufed by Thrafybulus to the citizens, 
wrought fuch eflfeft, that the thirty were depofed. 
Neverthclefs there were fo many ol the three thou¬ 
fand who having communicated with the thirty in 
their mifdeeds, feared to be called to a fharp ac¬ 
count, that no peace, nor quiet form of government 
could be eftablifhed. For embaifadors were fent to 
Sparta, who craving aid againft Thrafybulus, and 
his followers, had favourable audience, and a 
power fent to their afliftance, both by land and 
lea, under .the condudl of Lyfancier, and his 
brother*, whom Paufanias the Spartan king did 
follow, raifing an army of the cities confederate 
with the Lacedemonians. And here appeared firft 
the jealoufy wherein fome people held the flare 
of Sparta. The Beotians and Corinthians, who in 
the late wars had been the moft bitter enemies 
to Athens , refilled to follow Paufanias in this expe¬ 
dition; alledging that it flood not with their oaths, 
to make war againft that people, who had not hi¬ 
therto broken any one article of the league: but fcar- 
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ing, indeed, left the Lacedemonians fhould annex the 
territory of Athens to their own demains. It is not 
to be doubted that Paufanias took this anfwer in 
good part. For it was not his purpofc to deftroy 
thofe againft whom he went, but only to crofs die 
proceedings of Lyjander , whom he envied. There¬ 
fore having in fome fmall fkirmifhes againft them 
of Tbrajytu/us’s party, made a Ihew ot war, he fi¬ 
nally wrought fuch means, that all things were com¬ 
pounded quietly: the thirty men, and fuch others 
as were like to give caufe of tumult, being fent to 
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Sparta. The remainder of that tyrannical fa&ion, 
having withdrawn themlMves to Eienftne y were 
fhortly alter found to attempt fbme innovation ; 
whereupon the whole city riling againft them, took 
their captains as they were coming to parly, and 
flew them: which done, to avoid further inconve¬ 
nience, a law was made, that all injuries part fhould 
be forgotten, and no man called into queftion for 
wrongs committed. Bv which order, wifely made, 
and carefully obferved, the city returned to their 
former quietnefs. 


CHAP. X. 

*Tbc expedition of Cyrus the younger. 


Sect. I. 

The grounds of Cyrus's attempt againft his brother. 

r ~~9 'HE matters of Greece now (landing upon 
fuch terms, that no one eftate durft oppole it 
felt againft that of Lace demon ; young Cyrus , 
brother to A- taxer set y king of Petftct, having in 
his father’s life time very carefully prcfecuted the 
war againft Athens , did fend his meflengers to 
Sparta , requelling that their love might appear no 
lefs to him, than that which he had fhewed towards 
them in their dangerous war againft the Athenians. 
To this requeft, being general, the Lacedemonians 
gave a fuitable anfwer, commanding their admi¬ 
ral to perform unto Cyras all fervice that he fhould 
require of him. If Cyrus had plainly difeovered 
himfelf, and the Lacedemonians bent their whole 
power to his affiftance, very likely it is, that either 
the kingdom of Perfta fhould have been tiie re- 
compcnce of his deferts ; or that he pcrifliing in 
battel, as alter he did, the fubverfion of that em¬ 
pire had forthwith enfued. But it pleafld God, 
rather to fhew unto the Greeks the ways, which 
under the Macedonian enfigns, the victorious foot- 
fteps of their poftcrity fhould mcafure; and open¬ 
ing unto them the riches, and withal the weak* 
nefs of the Per ft an. to kindle in them bodi defire 
and hope of that conqueft, which he referved to 
another generation ; than to give into their hands 
that mighty kingdom, whole hour was not yet 
come. The love which Paryfatis the queen-mo¬ 
ther of Per ft a bare unto Cyrus her younger fon, be¬ 
ing feconded by the earneft favour of the people, 
and ready defircs of many principal men, had 
moved tills young prince, in his father's old age to 
afpire after the fucceffion. B it being fent for by 
his father (as hath before been fhewed) whole 
meaning was to curb this ambitious youth ; he 
found his cider brother Artaxcrxes eftablifhed fo 
furcly by the old king’s favour, that it were not fife 
to attempt any means of difplanting him, by whofe 
disfavour himfelf might eafily loie the place of a 
viceroy, which he held in Aft a the Ids, and hard¬ 
ly be able to maintain his own lire. The neareft 
neighbour to Cyrus of all the king’s deputies in the 
lower Af:,i s was Tiffaphernes , a man compounded 
of cowardife, treachery, craft, and all vices which 
accuftomably branch out of thefe. This man ac¬ 
companied Cyrus to his father, ufing by the way 
all fair Ihews of friendfhip, as to a prince, for 
whom it might well be thought that queen Pary¬ 
fatis had obtained the inheritance of that mighty 


empire. And it was very true that Paryfatis had 
ufed the beft of her endeavour to that purpofe, al- 
Icdging that (which in former ages had been much 
vailable to Xerxes., in the like difeeptation with his 
lder brother) Artaxcrxes was born whilft his fa¬ 
ther was a private man, but C)rus t when he was 
a crowned king. All which not lufficing ; when 
the molt that could be obtained for Cyrus , was the 
pardon of foine prefumptuous demeanour, and con¬ 
firmation of his place in Lydia , and the parts ad¬ 
joining ; then did this Tiffaphernes difeover his na¬ 
ture, and accule his friend Cyrus to the new king 
Artaxerxes , of a dangerous treafon intended a- 
gainft his perion. Upon this accufition, whether 
true or falfe, very eafily believed, Cyrus was ar- 
refted, and by the moft vehement intreaty of his 
mother very hardly delivered, and lent back into 
his own province. 

Sect. II. 

The preparations of Cyrus, and his ft ft entry into 
the war. 

r-THE form of government which the Pcrftsn 
1 lieutenants ufed in tlieir fcveral provinces, was 
in many points alrnoft regal. For they made war 
and peace, as they thought it meet, not only for the 
king’s behoof, but for their own reputation •, ufu.il- 
ly indeed with the king’s enemies, yet fbmetinies 
one with another: which was the more eafily to¬ 
lerated, bccaufe their own heads were held only at 
the king’s plcafure; which caufed them to frame 
all their doings, to his will, whatfoever it were, or 
they could conjecture it to be. Cyrus therefore, be¬ 
ing fettled in Lydii, began to confidcr with him- 
fdf, the intcrcft that he had in the kingdom ; the 
fmall a durance of his brother’s love, held only by his 
mother’s interccffion ; the cli(grace endured by his late 
imprifonment.; and the means which he had by love 
of his own people, and that good neighbourhood of 
the Lacedemonians , whom he had bound unto him, 
to obtain the crown for himlelf. Neither was it 
expedient that he fhould long fit idle, as waiting 
till occafion fhould prefent it felf; but rather entcr- 
prife fomewhat whilft yet his mother lived, who 
could procure a good interpretation to all his actions, 
if they were no worfe than only qucftionable. Here¬ 
upon he firft began to quarre l with Tiffaphernes , and 
feized upon many towns of his jurifdiCtion, annex¬ 
ing them to his own province; which difpleafed 
not Artaxarxes at all, who (befides that he was of 
condition fomewhat fimple) lacing truly paid by Cyrus 
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the accuflomable tributes out of thole places, was 
well contented to fee his brother’s hot fpirit exercifed 
in private quarrels. But Ttjfaphernes, whofe bale 
conditions were hated, and cowardife defpifed, al¬ 
though he durft not adventure to take arms a- 
gainft Cyrus, yet perceiving that the Milefians 
were about to give up theml'elves into the hands 
of that young prince, as many other towns of the 
lonians had done, thought by terror to preferve 
his reputation, and keep the town in his own 
hands. Wherelore he flew many, and many he 
banilhed, who flying to Cyrus, were gently enter¬ 
tained, as bringing fair occafion to take arms, 
which was no fmall part of his defire. In levying 
foldiers he ufed great policy •, for he took not only 
the men of his own province, or of the countries ad¬ 
joining, whofe lives were ready at his will •, but 
fecretly he furnifhed fomc Grecian captains with 
money, who being very good men of war, enter¬ 
tained foldiers therewith, fome of them warring in 
Thrace, others in Tbeffaly, others elfewhere in Greece ; 
■ but all of them ready to crofs the leas, at the firft 
call of Cyrus, till which time they had fecret in- 
ftrudtions to prolong their feveral wars, that the 
foldiers might be held in continual excrcife, and rea¬ 
dy in arms upon the hidden. Cyrus having fent a 
power of men to beflege Miletus, forthwith fum- 
moned thefe bands of the Greeks, who very readily 
came over to his afliftance, being 13000 very firm 
foldiers, and able to make head (which is almoft in¬ 
credible) againft the whole power of Artaxerxes. 
Widi this army, and that which he had levy’d before, 
he could very eafily have forced Miletus, and chafed 
away Tiffliphernes out o f Afia the lefs: but his pur- 
pole was not fo to lof'e time in fmall matters, that 
was to be employ’d in the accomplilhment of high¬ 
er defigns. Pretending therefore that the Pifidians, 
a people of Afia the lefs, not fubjedt to the Per ft an, 
had invaded his territory, he railed the fiege of Mi¬ 
letus, and with all fpeed marched eaftward, leav¬ 
ing Tiffaphernes much amazed, who had no leifure 
to rejoice that Cyrus had left him to himfelf, when 
he confidered that fo great an army, and fo ftrong, 
was never Ievy’d againft die rovers of Piftdia, but 
rather againft the great king his matter. For which 
caufe taking a band of 500 horfe, he potted away 
to carry tidings to the court, of this great prqia- 
ration. 

Sect. III. 

How Cyrus took his journey into the higher Afia, and 
came up clofe to bis brother. 

f~B'~IIE tumult which his coming brought was 
very great, and great the exclamations of the 
queen Statira, againft Paryfatis, the queen-mother, 
whom fhe called the author and occafioner of the 
war. But whilft the king in great fear was arming 
the high countries in his defence, the danger hatted 
upon him very fall. For Cyrus made great marches, 
having his numbers much increafed, by the repair 
of his countrymen, tho’nioft ftrengthened by the 
accefs of 700 Greeks, and of other 400 of the fame 
nation, who revolted unto him from the king. 
I low terrible the Greeks were to the Barbarians , he 
found by trial in a mutter, which (to pleafe the 
queen of Cilicia, who had brought himaid) he made 
in Phrygia: where the Greeks by his direction ma¬ 
king offer of a charge upon the reft of his army, 
which contained an hundred thoufand men •, the 
whole camp (not perceiving that this was but a bra¬ 
very) fled amain, the vi< 5 tuallers and baggagers for- 
faking their cabins, and running all away for very 
fear. This was to Cyrus a joyful fpedtacle, who 


knew very well, that his brother was followed by 
men of the fame temper, and the more unlikely to 
make refiftance, becaufe they were prefs’d to the 
war againft their will and difpofitions ; whereas his 
army was drawn along by meer attention and good 
will. Neverthelefs he found it a hard matter to 
perfwade the Greeks to pafs the river of Euphrates. 
For the very length of the way which they had 
trodden, wearied them with the conceit of the tedious 
return. Therefore he was driven, being in Cilicia, 
to feek excufes, telling them, that Abrocomas i one 
of the king’s principal captains, and his own great 
enemy, lay by the river, againft whom he requeft- 
ed them to aflift him. By fuch devices, and excef- 
five promife of reward, he brought them to Eu¬ 
phrates, where fome of the Greeks confidering, that 
who fo patted the river firft, fhould have the moft 
thanks, and might fafely return if the reft fhould 
refufeto follow them, they entered the fords, where¬ 
by were all finally perfwaded to do as fome had 
begun ; and being allured by great hopes, they 
rcfolved to feek out Artaxerxes, wherefoever he 
was to be found. The king in the mean time ha¬ 
ving raifecl an army of nine hundred thoufand men, 
was not fo confident upon this huge multitude, as 
to adventure them in tryal of a plain battle. Abro¬ 
comas, who with three hundred thoufand men had 
undertaken to make good the ftraights of Syria, 
which were very narrow, and fortified with a ftrong 
wall, and other defences of nature and art, which 
made the place feem impregnable, had quitted the 
paflage, and retired himfelf towards the king’s for¬ 
ces, not daring to look Cyrus in the face, who de- 
fpairing to find any way by land, had procured the 
Lacedemonian fleet, by the benefit whereof to have 
tranfported his army. I do not find that this cowar¬ 
dife of Abrocomas, or of his foldiers, who arrived 
not at the camp till five days were pafs’d after the 
battel, received either punifhment or difgrace ; for 
they, towards whom he withdrew himfelf, were all 
made of the fame metal. 

Therefore Artaxerxes was upon the point of re¬ 
tiring to the uttermoft bounds of his kingdom, un¬ 
til by Teribazus, one of his captains, he was per¬ 
fwaded not to abandon fo many goodly provinces to 
the enemy, * who would thereby have gathered ad¬ 
dition of ftrength, and (which in the fharp deputa¬ 
tion of title to a kingdom is moft available) would 
have grown fuperiour in reputation. By fuch ad¬ 
vice the king rcfolved upon meeting with his bro¬ 
ther, who now began to be fecure, being fully per¬ 
fwaded that Artaxerxes would never dare to abide 
him in the field. For the king having caft up a 
trench of almoft forty miles in length, about thirty 
foot broad, and eighteen foot deep, intended there 
to have encamped : but his courage failing him, he 
abandoned that place, thinking nothing fo fafe as to 
be far diftant from his enemies. 

Sect. IV. 

The battel between Cyrus and Artaxerxes. 

rji H E army of Cyrus having overcome many 
i difficulties of evil ways, and fcarcity of 
vkftuals, was much encouraged by perceiving this 
great fear of Artaxerxes ; and being pafs’d this 
trench, marched carelefly in great diforder, having 
beftowed their arms in carts, and upon bcafts of car¬ 
riage •, when on the fudden one of their vant-currors 
brought news of the king’s approach. Hereupon 
with great tumult they armed themfelves, and 
had ranged their battels in good order upon 
the fide of the river Euphrates, where they waited 
for the coming of their enemies, whom they 
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faw not till it was after noon. But when they faw 
the cloud of dull railed by the feet of that huge 
multitude, which the king drew after him, and per¬ 
ceived by their near approach how well they were 
marlhalled, coming on very orderly, in filence ; 
whereas it had been expected, that rufhing violently 
with loud clamours, they fliould have fpent all 
their force upon the firft brunt; and when it appear¬ 
ed that the fronts of the two armies were fo unequal 
in diltent, being all embattelled in one body and 
fquare, that Cyrus taking his place (as was the Per- 
fian manner) in the midlt of his own, did not with 
the corner and utmoft point thereof, reach to the half 
breadth of Artaxcrxes’s battel, who carried a front 
proportionable to his number, exceeding nine times 
that of Cyrus : then did the Greeks begin to diftruft 
their own manhood, which was not accuftomed to 
make proof of it felt", upon fuch excefTive odds. It 
wasalmofl incredible, that fo great an army fhould 
be fo eafily chafed. Neverthelcfs, it quickly ap¬ 
peared, that thefe Per funs t having learned (con¬ 
trary to their cuftoni) to give charge upon their 
enemies with filence, had not learned (for it was 
contrary to their nature) to receive a ftrong charge 
wich courage. Upon the very firft offer of onfet 
made by theGVee/fj, all that beaftly rabble of cow¬ 
ards fled amain, without abiding the ftroak, or flay¬ 
ing till they were within reach of a dart. The 
chariots armed with hooks and feythes (whereof 
Artaxerxes had two hundred, and Cyrus not twen¬ 
ty) did fmall hurt that day, becaufe the drivers of 
them leaping down, fled away on foot. This bafe 
demeanor of his enemies gave fo much confidence 
to Cyrus , and his followers, that fuch as were a- 
bout him forthwith adored him as king. And cer¬ 
tainly the title had been afTured unto him that day, 
had not he fought how to declare himfclf worchy of it, 
ere yet he had obtained it. For, perceiving that Ar - 
taxerxes, who found that part of the field which lay 
before him void, was about to encompafs the 
Greeks , and to fet upon diem in the rear, he ad¬ 
vanced with fix hundred horfe, and gave fo valiant 
a charge ujion a fquadron of fix thouland which lay 
before the king, that he broke it, flaying the cap¬ 
tain thereof, Artagerfes, with his own hands, and 
putting all the reft to flight. Hereupon his whole 
company of fix hundred, very few excepted, began 
to follow the chafe, leaving Cyrus too ill attended, 
who perceiving where the king flood in troup, un¬ 
certain whether to fight, or leave the field, could 
not contain himfelf, but faid, I fee the man ; and 
prcfently with a fmall handful of men about him 
ran upon his brother, whom he ftruck thro’ the 
cuirals, and wounded in the breaft. Having given 
this ftroke, which was his laft, he received imme¬ 
diately the fatal blow, which gave period at once 
to his ambition and life, being wounded under the 
eye with a dart, thrown by a bafe fellow •, where¬ 
with aftonifhed, he fell dead from his horfe, or fo 
hurt, that it was impofiible to have recovered him, 
tho’ all which were with him did their beft for his 
fafety j not caring afterwards for their own lives, 
when once they perceived that Cyrus their mafter 
was flain. Artaxerxes caufed the head and right 
hand of his brother to be forthwith ftruck off, and 
fhewed to his people, who now purfuing them, 
fled apace, calling upon the name of Cyrus t and 
defiring him to pardon them. But when this great 
accident had breathed new courage into the king’s 
troops, and utterly difmay’d fuch Perftan captains, 
as were now, even in their own eyes, no better 
than rebels; it was not long ere the camp of Cyrus 
was taken, being quite abandoned ; from whence 
Artaxerxes , making all fpeed, arrived quickly at 
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the quarters of the Greeks , which was about three 
miles from the place where Cyrus fell. There he 
met with Tiffapbcmes^ who having made way thro* 
the battel of the Greeks , was ready now to join with 
his mafter in fpoiling their tents. Had not the 
news, which Artaxerxes brought with him of his 
brother’s death, been fufficient to countervail all dif- 
afters received, the exploit of Tiffapbcmes in break¬ 
ing thro’ the Greeks would have yielded little com¬ 
fort. For Tiffapbcmes had not flain any one man 
of the Greeks ; but contrariwife, when he gave up¬ 
on them, they opening their battel, drove him with 
great flaughter thro’ them, in fuch wife, that he ra¬ 
ther el'caped as out of an hard pafluge, than forced 
his way thro’ the fquadron of the Greeks. Hereof 
the king being informed by him, and that the Greeks , 
as mailers of die field, gave chafe to all that came 
in their fight *, they ranged their companies into 
good order, and followed after theie Greeks , intend¬ 
ing to fet upon them in the rear. But thefe good fol- 
diers perceiving the king’s approach, turned their 
faces, and made head againft him ; who not intend¬ 
ing to feek honour with danger of his life, wheeled 
about and fled, being purfued unto a certain village, 
that lay under a hill, on the top whereof he made 
a ftand, rather in a bravery, than with a purpofe 
to attempt upon thefe bold fellows any further. For 
he knew well that his brother’s death had fecured 
his eftate, whom he would feem to have flain with 
his own hand, thinking that fodt alone fufficient to 
give reputation to his valour ; and this reputation 
he thought that he might nowpreferve well enough, 
byfhewinga manly look half a mile off. On the 
top of this hill therefore he advanced his ftandard, 
a golden eagle difplay’d on the top of a fpear. 
Xhisenfign might have encouraged his people, had 
not fome of the Greeks efpied it, who not meaning 
that he fhould abide fo near them, with all their 
powermarched towards him. The king difeover- 
ing their approach, fled upon the fpur, fo that none 
remained in the place of battle, fave only the Greeks , 
who had loft that day not one man, nor taken any 
other harm, than that one of them was hurt with an 
arrow. Much they wondered that they heard no 
news of Cyrus , but thinking that he was purfuing 
the army, they thought it was fitted for them, ha¬ 
ving that day done enough, to return to their quar¬ 
ters, and take their fupper, to which they had good 
appetite, becaufe the expectation of the king’s com¬ 
ing had given them no leifure to dine. 


Sect. V. 

The bard eflate of the Greeks after the fight ; and 
ho'iv Artaxerxes in vain fought to have made them 
yield unto him. 


Y" T was now about the fetting of the fun, and 
I they bringing home dark night with them, found 
their camp lpoiled, little or nothing being left, that 
might ferve for food : fo that wanting victuals to 
fatisfy their hunger, they refrefhed their weary bodies 
with fleep. In die mean fealon Artaxerxes return¬ 
ing to his camp, which he entred by torch-light, 
could not enjoy the pleafurc of his good fortune en¬ 
tire, becaufe he perceived that the bafenefs of his 
people, and weaknefs of his empire, was now plain¬ 
ly difeovered to the Greeks: which gave him aflii- 
rance, that if any of thefe who had beheld thefhame- 
ful deameanor of his army, fhould live to carry 
tidings home, it would not be long ere with greater 
forces they difputed with him for his whole fignio- 
ry. Wherefore he refolved to try all means, where¬ 
by he might bring them to deftruclion, and not Jet 
one efcape to carry tidings of that which he had 
5 R . fecn; 
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feen: to which purpofe he fent them a brave mef- 
fage the next morning. Charging them to deliver 
up their arms, and come to his gates, to wait there 
upon his mercy. It Teems that he was in good hope 
to have found their high courages broken, upon re¬ 
port of his brother’s death \ but he was greatly de¬ 
ceived in that thought: for the Greeks being adver- 
tifed that morning from Arieeus , a principal com¬ 
mander under Cyrus, that his mailer being (lain, 
he had retired himfelf to the place of their laft en¬ 
camping, about eight miles from them, whence in¬ 
tending to return into Ionia , his meaning was to 
diflodge the next day, awaiting for diem fo long if 
they would join with him, but refolving to Hay no 
longer: they fent anfwcr back to Ariaus , that ha¬ 
ving beaten the king out of the field, and finding 
none that durff refill them, they would place Aria- 
us himfelf on the king’s throne, if he would join 
with them, and purfue the victory. Before they re¬ 
ceived any reply to this anlwer, the meffengers of 
Artaxerxes arrived at the camp, whofe errand leem’d 
to the captains very infolent: one told them that 
it was not for the vanquiihers to yield their weapons; 
another, that he would die ere he yielded to fuch a 
motion j a third alked, whether the king, as ha¬ 
ving the vidlory, required dieir weapons; if fo, 
why did he not fetch them ? or, whether he defired 
them in way of friendfhip ? for then would they firff 
know, with what courtefy he meant to requite their 
kindnefs. To this quellion Phalinus , a Grecian , 
waiting upon Tiffaphetnes, anfwcred that die king 
having flain Cyrus, knew no man that could pre¬ 
tend any title to his kingdom, in the midll whereof 
he held them fall inclofed with great rivers, being 
able to bring againll them fuch numbers of men, as 
they wanted ftrength to kill if they would hold up 
their throats, for which caufe he accounted them his 
prifoners. Thefe words, to them, who knew them- 1 
lelves to be free, were nothing pleafant. There¬ 
fore one told Phalinus, that having nothing left 
but their arms and valour, whilft they kept their 
arms their valour would be ferviceable ; but fhould 
they yield them, it was to be doubted, that their 
bodies would not long remain their own. Hereat 
Phalinus laughed, faying, this young man did feem 
a philofopher, and made a pretty fpeech ; but that 
his deep Speculation fhewed his wits to be very fhal- 
low, it he thought with his arms and his valour to 
prevail againll the great king. It fee ms that Pha¬ 
linus being a courder, and imploy’d in a bufinefs 
of importance, thought himfelf too profound a 
llatefman, to be check’d in his embafTage by a book- 
ilh difeourfer. But his wifdom herein failed him. 
For whatfoever he himlelf was (of whom no more is 
known than that he brought an unhonelt mefiage to 
his own countrymen, perfwading them bafely to 
furrender their weapons and lives to the mercilefs 
Barbarians) this young fcholar by him defpifed, 
was that great Xenophon , who, when all the princi¬ 
pal commanders were furpriled by treachery of the 
Perfians , being a private gentleman, and having 
never feen die wars before, undertook die conducl 
of the army, which he brought fafe into Greece , free¬ 
ing it from all thofc, and from greater dangers than 
Phalinus could propound. Some there were who 
promifed to be faithful to the king, as they had been 
to Cyrus , offering their fervice in Egypt , where they 
thought Artaxerxes might have ufe of them. But 
the final anfwer was, that without weapons they 
could neither do the king good as friends, nor de¬ 
fend thcmfelves from him as enemies. Hereupon 
Phalinus delivered the king’s further pleafure, wliich 
was to grant them truce, whilft they abode where 
they then were, denouncing war if they Hint'd thence j 


wliercunto he required their anfwcr. Clearcbus the 
general told him, they liked it. How (faith Phali¬ 
nus) mull I underlland you ? as choofing peace if 
we Hay, or otherwile war, faid Clearcbus. But whe¬ 
ther war or peace ? quoth this politick embaflador. 
To whom Clearcbus (not willing to acquaint him 
with their purpofe) Let our doings tell you ; and 
fo difmiflcd him no wifer than he came. All that 
day the Greeks were fain to feed upon their horfes, 
afles, and other bealfs, which they roafled with ar¬ 
rows, darts, and wooden targets thrown away by 
the enemies. 

Sect. VI. ’ 

I leva the Greeks began to return homewards. 

A T night they took their way towards Ariaus, 
to whom they came at midnight, being for- 
laken by 400 loot, and 40 horle, all Thracians , who 
fled over to the king, by whom how they were en¬ 
tertained, I do not find. Like enough it is, that 
they were cut in pieces •, for had they been kindly 
ufed, it may well be thought diat fome of them 
fhould have accompanied TiJ/'aphernes , and ferved 
as Hales to draw in the reH. Ariccus being of too 
bafe a temper and birth, to think upon feeking the 
kingdom for himfelf, with fuch aflillance as might 
have given it unto Cyrus , was very well pleafed to 
make covenant with them for mutual afliflance unto 
the lall: whereunto both parts having fworn, he ad- 
vifed them to take another way homeward, which 
fhould be fomewhat longer, yet later and fitter to 
relieve them with victuals, than that by which they 
came. The next day, having made a wearifome 
march, and tired the loldiers, they found the king’s 
army which had coafied them, lodged in certain 
villages, where they purpoied themielves to have 
encamped: towards which Clearcbus made dire&ly, 
becaufe he would not feem by declining diem to 
fhew tear or wcaknefs. That the king’s men were 
contented to remove, and give place to their bet¬ 
ters, it cannot be flrange to any that hath confider- 
cd their former behaviour; nor Hrange, that the 
Grecians, being weary and hungry, and lying among 
enemies in an unknown country, Ihould be very 
fearful ; but it is almoH pafl belief, that the noife 
which was heard of thefe poor men, calling one to 
another tumultuoufly, as die preient condition in- 
forced them to do, fhould make the Perfians fly 
out of their camp, and fo affright the great king, 
that inflead of demanding their arms, he fhould 
crave peace of them. The next day very early, 
came meffengers from Artaxerxes, defiring free ac- 
cefs for embafiadors to intreat of peace. Were it 
not that fuch particulars do beff open the quality of 
the perfons, by whom diings were managed, I Ihould 
hold it fitter to run over the general paflages of thole 
times, than to dwell among circumffanccs. But 
furely it is a point very remarkable, that when Clear- 
chus had willed the meffengers to bid the king pre¬ 
pare for battel, becaufe the Greeks (as he faid) want¬ 
ing whereupon to dine, could not endure to hear of 
truce till their bellies were foil; Artaxerxes diffem- 
bling the indignity, was contented fwcetly to l'wal- 
low down this pill, fending them guides, who con¬ 
duced them to a place where was plenty of victuals 
to relieve them. 

Sect. VII. 

How Tiflaphernes, tinder colour of peace, betrayed all 
the captains of the Greeks. 

H itherto the Greeks relying upon their own 
virtue, had rather advanced their affairs, 

than 
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than brought themfelves into any ftraights or terms 
of difadvantagc. But now came unto them the fub- 
til fox Tifapbernes, who circumventing the chief 
commanders by fine flights, did mifchievoufly en¬ 
trap them, to the extream danger of the army. He 
toki them, that his province lying near unto Greece , 
had caufed him greatly to defire that their deliverance 
might be wrought by his procurement; knowing 
well, that in time to come, both they and their 
countrymen at home, would not be unthankful for 
fuch a benefit. Herewithal he forgot not to rc- 
hearfe die great fervice that he had done to his 
mafter, being the firft that advertifed him of Cy¬ 
rus's intent, and having not only brought him a 
good ftrength of men, but in the day of battel 
(hewed his face to die Greeks , when all others turn¬ 
ed their backs: that he, together with the king, did 
enter their camp, and gave chale to the Barbarians 
that (food on the part of Cyrus. All this (quoth 
he) did I allcdge to the king, intreating that he 
would give me leave to conduct you fafe into Greece ; 
in which fuit I have good hope to fpeed, if you 
will fend a mild anl'wer to him, who hath willed 
me to ask you, for what caufe you have borne arms 
againft him. The captains hearing this, were con¬ 
tented to give gentle words, which Tijfapbernes rela¬ 
ting to the king, procured (though very lurdly as 
he laid) that peace fhould lie granted : the conditions 
whereof were; that they fhould pafs freely thro’ all 
the king’s dominions, paying lor what they took, 
and committing no fpoil; yet that it fhould be law¬ 
ful for them to take victuals by force, in any place 
that refufed to afford them an open market. Here¬ 
upon both parties having fworn, the league was con¬ 
cluded, and Ttjfaphernes returning to the king to 
take leave, and end all bufinefs, came unto them 
again after twenty days, and then they fet forward. 
This interim of twenty days, which Tijfapbernes did 
fpend at the court, miniftcred great occafion of 
miftruft to his new confederates, for befides his 
long abfence, which alone fufficcd to breed doubt •, 
the brethren and kindred of Ariceus repairing daily 
to him, and other Perfians to his foldicrs, did 
work him and them fo with affurance of pardon, 
and other allurements, that he daily grew more 
ftrange to die Greeks than formerly he had been. 
This caufed many to advife Clearcbus., rather to 
pafs forward as well as he might, than to rely upon 
covenants, and fit ftill whilft die king laid fnares 
to entrap them. But he on the contrary perfwaded 
them to reft contented whilft they were well, 
and not to caft themfelves again into thofe difficul¬ 
ties, out of which they were newly freed by the 
late treaty ; reciting withal their own wants, and the 
king’s means, but efpccially the oaths mutually gi¬ 
ven and taken, wherewith he faw no reafon why 
the enemy fhould have clogged lumfelf if lie meant 
mifehief, having power enough to do diem harm by 
a fair and open war. 

Tijfapbernes was a very honourable man (if ho¬ 
nour may be valued by grcatnels and place in 
court) which caufed his oatli to be the more eftec- 
med i forafmuch as no inforcement, or bafe refpeft 
was like to have drawn it from him. But his falfc- 
hood was fuch, both in fubftance and in fucccfs, as 
may fidy expound that faying, which proceeded 
from a fountain of truth, l hate a rich matt a lyar. 

A lye may find excufe when it grows out of fear: 
for that pafiion hath his original from weaknefs. 
But when power, which is a character of the Al¬ 
mighty, (hall be made the fupporter of untruth, the 
fallhood is moll abominable •, for the oti'ender, like 
proud lucifer, advancing his own ftrength againft 
die Divine Juftice, dotn commit that fin with an 
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high hand; which commonly producetli lamentable 
efie< 5 ts, and is followed with fure vengeance. It 
was not long ere Tijfapbernes found means to dp- 
ftroy all the captains, whom he fubtilly got into 
his power by a train ; making the general Clear - 
chus himfelf the means to draw in all the reft. The 
bufinefs was contrived thus : having travelled fome 
days together in fuch wile, that the Perfians did not 
encamp with the Greeks , wlu> were very jealous 
of the great familiarity appearing between Tijfa- 
pt: ernes, and Ariceus \ Cleatebus thought it conve¬ 
nient to root out of Tijfapl.enus's brains nil caul’es of 
dillruft, whereof many had grown in that fhort 
time. To which purpole obtaining private confe¬ 
rence witli him, he rehearfed the oath of confedera¬ 
cy, which had parted between them, fliewing how 
rcligioufly he meant to keep it •, and repeating the 
benefits, which the Greeks did receive by the help 
of Tijfapbernes-, he promifed that their love fhould 
appear to him not unfruitful, if he would make ufe 
of their fervice againft the My fans or Pifttlians, who 
were accuftomed to jnfell his province ; or againft 
the Egyptians , who were then rebels to the great king. 
For which caufe lie delired him, that whereas all di¬ 
vine and human refpedts lud linked them together, 
lie would not give place to any clofe accufation or 
fufpicion, whereby might grow fudden inconve¬ 
nience to either of them, upon no juft ground. The 
faithlefs Per fun was very much delighted with this 
fpeech, which miniftcred fair occafion to the exe¬ 
cution of his parpofe. Therefore he told Ctear- 
chus , that all this was by him wifely confidcred, 
wifhing him further to call to mind how many ways 
he could have ufed to bring them to confufion,with¬ 
out peril to himfelf, elpucia.l]y by burning the coun¬ 
try, thro’ which they were to pafs, whereby they 
mull needs have perifheJ by mere famine, fyr 
which caufe he faid that it had been great folly to 
feek by perjury, odious to God and man, the de¬ 
finition of fuch as were already in his hands : but 
the truth was, that his own love to them had mo¬ 
ved him to work their fafety; not only for thofe 
ends which Clearcbus had recounted, of plcafures 
that might redound to himfelf, and the king, by 
their aflitlancc; but for that he might, by their friend- 
fhip, hope to obtain what Cyrus had mils’d. Final¬ 
ly, he invited the credulous gentleman to fupper, 
and lent him away i"o well allured of his good will, 
that he promifed to bring all the captains with him 
to the lame place, where, in prefence of them all, 
Tijfapbernes likewife promifed to tell openly, which 
of them had by lecrct information fought to raife 
diflenfion between them. Clearcbus himfelf being 
thus deceived, witli great importunity drew all the 
chief commanders, and many of the inferior lea¬ 
ders, to repair with him to the camp of 7 ifapbenus t 
whither followed them about two hundred of the 
common foldiers, as it had been to fome common 
fair. But being there arrived, Clearcbus with other 
the five principal colonels were called into die tent, 
the reft flaying without, where they had not waited 
long ere a fign was given, upon which they with¬ 
in were apprehended, and the refidue flain. Forth¬ 
with certain bands of Per fan liorfe-mcn l'coured 
the field, killing as many Greeks as they met; aixl 
riding up to the very camp of' the Grecians , who 
wondered much at the tumult, whereof they knew 
not the caufe, till one, elcaping forely wounded, in¬ 
formed thejn of all that had been done. Hereup¬ 
on the Greeks took arms in hade, thinking that tfie 
enemy would forthwith have allailcd their camp. 
Anon they might perceive .the embafiadors of Ttf- 
faphcrnes 3 among whom were his own brother, and 
Ariceus , followed with three hundred horfe, who 
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called for the principal men in the army, faying, ed to take up their lodging two or three miles fur- 
that they brought a meflage from the king, which ther, among fome plentiful villages, and fo to pro- 
Ar'ueus delivered to this effedt: That CUarchus , ceed, marching towards the heads of thofe great 
having broken his faith, and the league made, was rivers, which lay in their way, and to pals them 
juftly rewarded with death ; that Menon and Proxe- where they were fordable. Many attempts were 
nus, two other of the five colonels, for detecting made upon them by Tiffaphernes , whom they, fer- 
his treachery, were highly honoured ; and finally, ving all on foot, were not able to requite for the 
that the king required them to furrender their arms, harm which they received by the Perjian archers, 
which were due to him, as having belonged unto who lhot at a farther diftance than the Greeks could 
his fervant Cyrus. When fome alteration had fol- reach. For this caufe did Xenophon provide flings, 
lowed upon this meflage, Xenophon told the em- wherewith he over-reached the enemy ; and finding 
bafiadors, that if Clearchus had in fuch fort offend- fome horfes fit for fervice, that were employed a- 
ed, it was well that he was in fuch fort punifhed: mong the carriages, he fet men upon them} train- 
but he willed them to fend back Menon and Proxe- ing likewile his archers, to fhoot compafs, who had 
nus, whom they had fo greatly honoured, that by been accuftomcd to die point-blank. By thefe 
them, as by common friends to both nadons, the means did he bear off the Perfians who afiailed 
Greeks might be advifed how to anfwer the Per- him; and fometimes gave them chafe with that 
Jian. Hereunto the embafludors knew not how to band of fifty horfe, which being well back’d, with 
frame any reply, and therefore departed without a firm body of foot-men, and feconded with troops 
fpeaking one word more. Clearchus, and »he other of the light-armed-fhot and (lingers, compelled the 
four were fent to Artaxerxes y by whofe command- enemy to lie a-loof. Tiffaphernes, not daring to come 
merit their heads were ftruck off. I hold it not to handy-gripes with thefe refolute men, did pof- 
amifs to prevent the order of time, annexing to this fefs the tops of mountains, and places of advantage, 
perfidioulnefs of Tiffaphernes, the reward which he by which they were to pafs. But finally, when their 
afterward received. He faw his province wafted valour made way through all fuch difficulties, he 
by the Greeks, againft whom, receiving from his betook liimfelf to that courfe, which was indeed the 
mafter convenient aid of men and money, he did fo fureft, of burning the country. With great for- 
ill manage his affairs, that neither fubtilty nor per- row did the Greeks behold the villages on fire, and 
jury (to which he failed not to have recourfe) avail- thereby all hope of viduals cut off. Some advifed 
ing him ; finally, the king was jealous of his cun- to defend the country, as granted by the enemy him- 
ninghead, and fent a new lieutenant into thofe parts, felf to be theirs; others, to rruke more fires i if fo, 
who took it trom his fhoulders. Such was the re- perhaps the Perfians might be afhamed to do that 
compence of his treachery, which made him fo which were the defire of fuch as made pafiage in 
miftrufted at home, that the fervice which he could hoftile manner ; but thefe were faint comforts. The 
not do, he was thought upon private ends to neg- beft counfd was, that being near unto the Carducbi, 
left j and fo hated abroad, that he knew not which a people enemy to the Perjian y they fhould enter in¬ 
way to fly from the ftroke, all the world being (hut to their country, palling over fome high mountains 
againft him. But now let us return to theprofperi- which lay between them. This courle they follow- 
ty, wherein he triumphed without great caufe, ha- ed, which could not have availed them, if Tipper- 
ving betrayed braver men than himfelf, and in- ne> had begun fooner to cut off their victuals, rather 
tending to bring the like mifehief upon the whole than to feck to force, or to circumvent them by his 
army. fine wit. 


Sect. VIII. Sect. IX. 

How Xenophon heartned the Greeks, and in de- The difficulties which the Greek army found i» fipi 
fpigbt of Tiffaphernes went off fafely. through the land of the Carduchl 

C l REAT was the heavinefs of the foldiers, be- TJ'Ntering upon the land of die Carducbi, they 
f ing now left deftitute of leaders, and no lefs P, were encounter’d with many difficulties of ways, 
their fear of the evil hanging over their heads, which but much more affli&ed by the fierce inhabitants, 
they knew not well how to avoid. Among the reft, who, accuftomed by force to defend themfdves 
Xenophon, whofe learning fupplied his want of ex- againft the huge armies of the Per fan, were no way 
perience, finding the deep fadnefs of the whole inferior to the Greeks in daring, but only in the ait 
army to be fuch, as hindered them from taking any of war. They were very light of foot, skilful ar- 
courfe of preventing the danger at hand, began to chers, and ufed the fling well •, which weapons in 
advife the under-officers of Proxenus 's companies, that mountainous country, were of much ufe againft 
whole familiar friend he had been, to bethink them- thefe poor travellers, afflicting diem in feven days, 
felves of fome means, whereby their fafety might which they fpent in that paflage, far more than all 
be wrought, and the foldiers encouraged •, fetting the power of the great king had done. Between 
before their eyes whatfoever might ferve to give the territory of thele Carducbi, and the parts of 
diem hope, and above all, perfwading them in no Armenia confining them, ran Centrites, a great ri- 
wife to yield to the mercy of their barbarous e- ver, upon which the Greeks refrefhed themfdves 
nemies. one day, rejoicing that they had fo well efcaped thefe 

Hereupon they defired him to take upon him dangers, and hoping that the remainder would 
the charge of that regiment •> and fo together with prove eafy. But the next morning they faw cer- 
him, the fame night calling up fuch as were re- tain troops of horfe, that lay to forbid their paflage. 
maining of any account, they made choice of the Thefe were levied by the kings depuues in thole 
fitted men to fucceed in the places of thofe who parts ; Tiffaphernes and his companies having a* 
were flain, or taken. This being done, and order ken their way towards Ionia. The river was broad 
fet down for dilburdening the army of all fuper- and deep, fo that it was not poflible for fuch as would 
fluous impediments, they eafily comforted themfdves enter it, to make refiftance againft thofe which kept 
for the lofs of Tiffaphernes'^ afliftance, hoping to the oppofite banks. To encreafe thefe dangers, the 
take victuals by force better cheap than he had been Carducbi followed upon them, lay on the fide of 1 
wont to fell them : to which purpofe they intend- mountain, within Ids than a mile of the water. But 
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it was their good hap to difeover a ford, by which 
the greater number of them paffing over, did eafijy 
chafe away the fubjetts of the Perfian i and then 
fending back the moil expedite men, gave fuccour 
to the rearward, againft which the Carducbi being 
flightly armed, could not on plain ground make re¬ 
finance hand to hand. Thefe Carducbi Teem to have 
inhabited the mountains of Niphates, which are not 
far from the fpring of Tigris ; tho’ Ptolemy place 
them far more to the eafl upon the river of Cyrus in 
Media., wherein he differs much from Xenophon, 
whofe relation being grounded upon his own know¬ 
ledge, doth bell in this cafe deferve credit. Of the 
liver Ctutrites (as of many other rivers, towns, 
and places* mentioned by Xenophon ) I will not la¬ 
bour to make a conjecture, which may endure the 
feverity of a critick. For Ptolemy, and the whole 
nation of geographers, add fmall light to this ex¬ 
pedition •, only of this laft, I think it the fame 
which fiillcth into Tigris , not much above Artafi- 
garta, fpringing out of Niphates , and running by 
the town of Sardeva in G or dene, a province of Ar¬ 
menia the grear, wherein the Greeks , having pafied 
Centrists, did arrive. 

Sect. X. 

Ho'jo Teribazus, governottr <?/Armenia, feeking to en¬ 
trap the Greeks with terms of feigned peace , it>at 
difappointed, and Jbamefully beaten. 

Tri H E army finding in Armenia good provifi- 
| on, marched without any diflurbance about 
fifty or thrcefcore miles to the heads of the river 
Tigris, and palling over them, travelled as far fur¬ 
ther without refittance, till they were encountered 
by Teribazus , at the river Teleboa , which Xenophon 
commends as a goodly water, though fmall ; but 
Ptolemy and others omit it. Teribazus governed 
that country for the Perfian , and was in great fa¬ 
vour with Artaxerxcs, whofe court may feem to 
have been a fchool where the art of falfhood was 
taught as wifdom. He defired peace of the Greeks, 
which was made upon this condition. That they 
fhould take what they plcafed, but not burn down 
the towns and villages in their way. As foon as 
lie had made this league, he levied an army, and 
befetting the flraits of certain mountains which they 
were to pal's, hoped well to make fuch benefit of 
their lecurity, as might give him the commendations 
of being no lefs craftily dilhoneft than Tijfaphernes. 
Yet his cunning failed of fucccfs. For a great fnow 
tell, which caul'cd the Greeks to make many fires, 
and fome of his men wandered about feeking relief. 
By the fires he was difeovered, and by a foldicr of 
his that was taken prifoncr, the whole plot was re¬ 
vealed. Hereupon the Greeks, taking this captive 
with them for a guide, fought him out; and co¬ 
ming upon his camp, did fo afright him, that be¬ 
fore the whole army could arrive there, the fhout 
which was raifed by the vant-currors, chafed him 
away. They took his pavilion, wherein (befidcs 
many fiaves, that were artificers of voluptuoufnefs) 
very rich furniture was left by the treacherous cow¬ 
ard, who returned no more to challenge it. From 
hence the army went north- ward, and paffing Eu¬ 
phrates, not far below the fprings thereof, travelled 
with much difficulty through deep fnow, being fol¬ 
lowed aloof by the enemy, who durft not approach 
them, but.did cut off fuch as they found flragling 
behind. The inhabitants of the country, through 
which they marched, had their wintering-houfes un¬ 
der ground, wherein was found great plenty of vic- 
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tUals, and of cattel, which likewife did winter in 
the fame cellars with the owners. Having refrefh- 
ed themfelves in thofe parts, and taken fufficierft 
eafe after the miferablc journey, which had confum- 
ed many of them with extream cold ; they depart¬ 
ed, leading with them many bond-flaves, and ta¬ 
king away (befides oilier horfes and cattel) ibmt 
colts that were bred up for the great king. 

Sect. XI. 

The paffage of the army to Trabifond, through the 
countries bordering upon the river of Phafis, and 
other obfeure nations. 

S O without impediment they came to the river 
Phafis , near whereunto the people called Pba¬ 
ft a ni Taochi, and Chalybes were feated. Thefe na¬ 
tions were joined together, and occupying the tops of 
a ledge of mountains, which the Greeks were to pafs, 
made countenance of war: but fome companies be¬ 
ing fent by night to feize upon a place of equal 
height to that whereon the enemies lay, making 
good the piece of ground which they had taken, fe- 
cured the afeent of the refl > which caufed thefe 
people to fly, every one retiring to the defence of 
his own. The firft upon whofe country the Greeks 
did enter were the Tacchi , who conveying all their 
provifiori of viiftuals into ftrong holds, brought the 
army into much want, until with hard labour one 
place was forced, wherein great ftore of cattel were 
taken *, the people, to avoid captivity, threw theni- 
felvcs headlong down the rocks, the very women 
throwing down firft their own children, and then 
calling themfelves upon them. Here was taken a 
great booty of cattel, which ferved to feed them, 
travelling through the land of the Chalybes , of whom 
they got nothing but ftrokes. The Chalybes were 
a very flout nation, well armed at all points, and 
exceeding fierce. They encounter’d the Greeks 
hand to hand, killing as many as they took prifo* 
ners, and cutting off their heads, which they car¬ 
ried away, linging and dancing, to the great grief 
of their companions living ; who were glad, when 
after feven days journey they efcaped from thofe 
continual fkirmifhes, wherewith they had been vex¬ 
ed by thefe Barbarians. Hence travelling through 
a good corn-country, inhabited by an obfeure na¬ 
tion, called the Scytbini , they came to a rich town* 
the lord whereof, and of the region adjoining, ufed 
them friendly, and promifed to guide them to a 
mountain, whence they might difeover the Euxine 
fea. From Gymnias (which was the name of his 
town) he led them through the territory of his ene¬ 
mies, defiring them to wafte it with fword and 
fire. After five days march, they came to a moun¬ 
tain called Teches , being (as I think) a part of the 
mountains called Mofihici , whence their guide fhevr- 
ed them the fea ; towards which dicy bent their 
courfe, and paffing friendly through the region of 
the Macrones (wich whom by means of an inter¬ 
preter, found among themfelves, who born in that 
place had been fold into Greece, they made a good 
peace) they arrived in the land of Colchos, wherein 
ftands the city of * Trabifond, called then Ti^apeztts, 
a colony of the Greeks. The Colchi entertaining 
them with hoftility, were requited with the like, 
for the army, having now good leifure to repofe 
themfelves among their friends die Trapezuntians 
did fo fpoil the country thirty 1 days together, for¬ 
bearing only the borderers upon Trabifond, at the 
citizens requeft. 


_ „ * Trabifond. a Colony of the Greeks, fituatt in the bottom of tht Euxine fen. 
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Sect. XII. 


How the army began at Trabifond to provide a fleets 
wherewith to return borne by fea : how it came in - 
to the territory of Sinope, arid there profecuted the 
fame purpofe. 

H Aving now found a haven-town, the foldiers 
were defirous to take (hipping, and change 
their tedious land-journeys into an eafy navigation, 
fo which purpofe Cherifophusy a Lacedemonian , one 
of the principal commanders, promifed by means of 
jtnaxibius the Lacedemonian admiral, who was his 
friend, that he would provide vefiels to embark 
them. Having thus concluded, they likewife took 
order for the Haying of fuch (hips as (hould pafs 
that way, meaning to ufe them for their navigation. 
Left all this provifion (hould be found inefficient 
for the tranfportation of the whole army, Xenophon 
pcrfwaded the cities adjoining to dear the ways, and 
make an eafy paflagc for them by land ; whereun- 
to the foldiers were utterly unwilling to give ear, 
being defirous to return by fca: but the country, 
fearing what inconvenience might grow by their 
long ftay, did readily condefcend to Xenophon's re- 
queft. Two (hips they borrowed of the Trapezun- 
tians , which they manned and fent to fea ; the one 
of them failed diredtly into Greece , forfaking their 
companions who had put them in truft to bring 
(hips into the port oi Trabifond: die other took mer¬ 
chants and pafiengers, whole goods were fafely kept 
for the owners, but the veflcls were ftay’d to in- 
creafe the fleet. After long abode, when victuals 
began to fail, by reafon that all the land of the 
Colchis near unto the camp, was already quite waft¬ 
ed, they were fain to embark their fick men, with 
the women, children, and fuch of the baggage as 
might beft be fpared, in thofe few (hips which 
they had already provided. The reft of the ar¬ 
my took their way by land to Cerafus, a Greek 
town, where the fleet likewife arrived. Here the 
army being muftered, was found to confift of eight 
thouland and fix hundred men. From hence they 
palled through the country of the * Mofyrtaci, who 
were divided into fadtions. The ftronger party 
dci'pifing their friendfliip, caufcd them to join with 
the weaker, whom they left mailers of all. 

The next place of their abode was b Cotyora, a 
Greek town likewife, and a colony of the Sinopians , 
as Trapezia and Cerafus were ; but the entertain¬ 
ment which they here found was very churlilh, hav¬ 
in'* neither an open market afforded to them, nor 
the fick men that were among them admitted into 
any houfe. Hereupon the foldiers enter’d the town 
by force, and (committing no outrage) bellowed 
thofe which were fick in convenient lodgings, ta¬ 
king into their own hands the cuftody of the gates. 
Provifion for the army they made by llrong hand, 
partly out of the territory of the Paphlagonians, 
partly out of the lands belonging to the town. 
Thefe news were unwelcome to c Sinope, whence 
embalfadors were fent to the camp, who complain¬ 
ing of thefe dealings, and threatening to join with 
the Paphlagonians , if red refs could not otherwife 
be had, were roundly anfwered by Xenophon, that 
mere necclfity had enforced the army to teach thofe 
of Cotyora good manners in fo bad a method ; let¬ 
ting them know, that he feared not to deal with 
them and the Paphlagoniap at once, though perhaps 
the Paphlagonian would be glad to take Sinope it 
fclf i to which, ifeaufe were given, they would lend 

* Molynaci a nation of Pomus Cappadocius. 
fyria, a colony of tbt Milefiaiu. 


affiftance. Upon this anfwer the embafladors gre* 
better advifed, promifing all friendfhip that the ftate 
,of Sinope could (hew *, and commanding the town 
of Cotyra to .relieve the foldiers as well as they 
might. Further, they promifed to aflill them with 
(hipping, letting them underftand how difficult the 
paflage by land would prove, in regard of the ma¬ 
ny and great rivers, as Tberpudon, Iris, Haljy 
and Parthenius, which eroded their way. This 
good counfel, and the fair promifes accompanying 
it, were kindly accepted by the army, which well 
perceived, that the city of Sinope would (pare for 
no coft, to be freed from fuch a neighbourhood. 
It was therefore decreed, that they would pafs the 
reft of the way by fea; provided, that if therclhould 
want fuch number of veflels as might ferve to em¬ 
bark every one of them, then would they not 
put from the fhore. 

Sect. XIII. 

Of dijfenfton which arofe in the army, and bow it 
was embarked. 

H itherto the danger of enemies, and miferies of 
weather and wants, had kept the company 
in firm unity ; which now began to diffolve and,to 
thaw, by the neighbouring air of Greece , warming 
their heads with private relpe&s to their feveralends 
and purpofes. Whilft they, who were fent as agents 
from the camp, remained at Sinope ; Xenophon con- 
fidering theftrength and valour of his men, and the 
opportunity of the coaft whereon they lay, thought 
it would be an honourable work to build a city in 
thofe parts, which were foon like to prove great 
and wealthy, in regard both of their own puiflunce, 
and of the great repair of the Greeks into that quar¬ 
ter. For this caufe he made facrifice, according 
to the fuperflition of his time and country, divining 
of his fuccefs by the entrails of beads. The footh- 
fayer whom he employ’d, had received a great re¬ 
ward of Cyrus y for conjecturing aright, (sm At tax¬ 
er xes would not give battel in ten days: he there¬ 
fore having preierved his money carefully, was de¬ 
firous to be loon at home, that he might freely en¬ 
joy his gettings. By him the purpofe of Xenophon 
was divulged, which was interpreted according to 
the diverfity of mens opinions ; fome approving the 
motion, but the greater pan rejedting it. They 
of Sinope and Heradea, being informed of this con- 
fulcation, were fore afraid, left the poverty of the 
foldiers, who had not wherewith to maintain them- 
felves at home, fhould give (uccefs to the project. 
Which to prevent, they promifed to fupply die ar¬ 
my widi a luffkient fleet, and likewife offered mo¬ 
ney to fome of the captains, who thereupon under¬ 
took to give the foldiers pay, if they would prelently 
fet fail for Greece. One of thefe captains being a ba- 
nifhed man, defired them to follow him into Trtu » 
another offered to lead them into Chert onefts. Xene- 
phony who only defired the common good, was plea- 
fed greatly with thefe propofuions, and profeffed 
openly that he would have them to fet forward, 
and hold together in any cafe, punifhing him as a 
traitor that fhould forfake the army, before fuch 
time as they were arrived at their journey’s end. 
Stlanus the footh-fayer, who had uttered Xcnepbon'^ 
purppfe, was hereby ftay’d from outrunning his 
fellows, and driven to abide with his wealth i- 
mong poor men, longer than ftood with his good 
liking. Alfo ,the other captains were much trou- 

fc Cotyora, a port-mvn in tbt fame region. « Sinop; a pert-town m Leocc- 
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bled and afraid, when they perceived that (hips 
were prepared fufficient for their navigation, but 
that the money promifed to them, and by them to 
the foldiers, came not. For the people of Sinope 
and Heraclea , knowing that the army was now re- 
folved for the voyage, and that Xenophon, whom 
they feared, had perfwaded them to this refolution, 
thought it the wifeft way to furnilh them with a 
navy whilft they were in good readinefs to depart, 
but to keep the money to themfelves. The captains 
therefore who being difappointed by thefe towns, 
found themfelves in great danger of their men, 
whom they had deceived with fair hopes, repented 
much of their hally offers, and fignifving as much 
to Xenophon , pray’d him to make propofition to 
the army, of taking the (hips, and failing to Pha¬ 
fts, where they might feize upon lands, and plant 
themfelves in fuch wife as (hould ftand beft with 
their good liking. But finding him cold in the 
bufinefs, they began to work the principal of their 
own followers, hoping by them to draw in all the 
reft. This news becoming publick, bred a fufpi- 
cion of Xenophon , as if he had won the reft of the 
captains to his purpofe, and meant now to carry 
the army quite another way from their own home. 
Wherefore affcmbling the companies, he gave them 
fatisfattion, and withal complained of fome difor- 
ders, which he caufed them to redrefs. A general 
inquifition was likewifc made of offences commit¬ 
ted fince the death of Cyrus > which being punifhed, 
all things were in quiet. Shortly after came em- 
baffidors from Cory/as, lord of the Papblagonians, 
who fending prefents defired peace of the Greeks : 
the embaffadors were friendly entertained, and peace 
concluded, which needed not to have been fought, 
for that the Greeks having now their fleet in a rea¬ 
dinefs, did (bon weigh anchors, and let fail for 
Harmene the port of Sinope, whether Cberifopbus 
came, bringing with him a few gallies from the ad¬ 
miral Anaxibtus, who promifed to give the army 
pay as foon as they came into the parts of Greece. 

Sect. XIV. 

Another great diffenfton and diflraftion of the army. 
How the mutineers were beaten by the Barbarians, 
and refeued by Xenophon. 

T H E nearer they approached to Greece , the 
greater was their defire to make provifion 
for themfelves, tlut they might not return home 
empty-handed. Wherefore trufting well, that if the 
charge of the army were abfolutely committed to 
one lufficicnt man, he might the more conveniently 
procure the good of them all, they determined to 
make Xenophon foie commander of all; in whofe 
favour, as well the captains as the common foldiers 
were very earned and violent. But he, either fear¬ 
ing to difpleafe the Lacedemonians , who were jea¬ 
lous of him already (being incenfed by that fugi¬ 
tive who forfook the army at Trabizond, flying 
with one of their two (hips) or moved by fome to¬ 
kens appearing to him in the entrails, that threaten¬ 
ed ill fuccefs to his government, procured with ve¬ 
hement contention, that this honour was laid upon 
Cberifopbus a Lacedemonian. It feems that Xeno¬ 
phon, confidering the vexations incident to the con¬ 
duct of a voluntary army, wanting pay, did wifely 
in yielding to fuch tokens as forbad him to accept 
it: clpecially, knowing fo well their defire, which 
was, by right or by wrong to get wealth wherefoc- 
ver it migut be found, without all regard of friend 
or of foe. Cberifopbus had been general but fix 
or feven days when he was depofed, for having been • 
unwilling to rob the town of Hertulea , which had 
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fent prefents to the camp, and bee'ri very beneficial 
unto them in lending fhips for their tranfportation'. 
Two days they had failed by the coaft of Afia, when 
being pafs’d thofc great rivers, which would have 
given impediment to their journey by land, they 
touched at Heraclea, where confuldng how 1 to take 
their way onwards, whether by land or fea, one fe- 
ditious man began to put them in mind of fecking 
to get fomewhat for themfelves •, telling them that 
all their provifion would be fpent in three days, 
and that being now come out of the enemies coun¬ 
try, victuals and other neceffaries could not be had 
without money ; for which caufe he gave advice to 
fend meflengers into the town of Heraclea, giving 
the citizens to underftand what their wants were, and 
demanding of them three thoufand pieces of money, 
called Cyzicens , which fum amounteth to two thou¬ 
fand and five hundred poundsfterling, or thereabout. 
This motion was greatly applauded, and the fum 
raifed to ten thoufand Cyzicens at leaft: which to 
require, they thought Cberifopbus , as being gene¬ 
ral, the fitteft man ; others had more defire to fend 
Xenophon : but in vain, for they bothrefufed it, and 
renounced the a&ion as difhoneft. Left therefore 
either of thefe fhould fail in managing the bufinefs 
which agreed not with his difpofition, others of 
more impudence and lefs diferetion were fent, who 
in fuch wife delivered their infolent meflage ; that 
the citizens taking time to deliberate upon their re- 
queft, brought what they could out of the fields in¬ 
to the town, and (hutting the gates, did forthwith 
man the walls. When the fol liers perceived them- 
felves to be dilappointcd of their ravenous purpofe, 
they fell to mutiny, faying, that their leaders had 
betray’d them : and being tor the more part of them 
Arcadians, and Ac beans, they forfook immediately 
Cberifopbus and Xenophon , choofing new leaders out 
of their own number. Above four thoufand five 
hundred they were, all heavily arm’d, who electing 
ten captains, failed unto the port of Culpas, which 
is the mid-way between Heraclea and Bizantium , 
with purpofe to affiil the Bythinians on the fudden. 
With Cberifopbus there abode two thoufand and one 
hundred, of whom, one thoufand and four hundred 
were armed weightily: Xenophon had two thoufand 
foot, three hundred whereof were lightly armed, 
and forty horfe* which fmall band had done good 
fervice already, and could not have been fpared 
now. Cberifopbus had agreed with Clcander go- 
vernour of Bizantium, to meet him at the mouth 
of the river Caipas, whither Cleander promifed to 
bring fome gallies to convey him over into Greece » 
for which caufe he took his way thither by land, 
leaving to Xenophon fuch (hipping as he had, who 
palling fome part of the way by fea, landed upon 
the confines of Heraclea, and 7 hracia Afiatica, in¬ 
tending to make a cut thro’ the mid land country 
to the Propont. The mutineers, who had landed at 
Caipas by night, with purpofe to take fpoils in Bi- 
tbynia , divided themfelves into ten companies, eve¬ 
ry captain leading his own regiment into fome vil¬ 
lage, five or fix miles from die fea : in the greater 
towns were two regiments quartered, and fo was 
that part of the country furprifed on the fudden, 
and lacked all at one time. The place of rendez¬ 
vous was an high piece of ground, where fome of 
them arrived, finding no difturbance ; others, not 
without much trouble and danger *, two companies 
were broken and defeated, only tight men efcaping, 
the reft were all put to the fword. For the Thra¬ 
cians, which hadflip’d at firft out of the foldiers hands, 
did raife the country, and finding the Greeks loaden 
with booty, took the advantage of dieir diforder, 
cutting in pieces thofc two regiments: which done. 
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they attempted the reft, cncompafling the hill where¬ 
on they encamped. One great advantage die ‘Thra¬ 
cians had, that being all light-armed, they could at 
pleafure make retreat from thefe Arcadians and A- 
cbeans : who wanting die afliftance of horfe, and 
having neither archers nor (lingers among them, 
were driven to ftand merely upon their defence, 
bearing off with great danger, and many wounds 
received, the darts and arrows of the Barbarians., 
till finally diey were driven from their watering 
place, and enforced to crave parley. Whatfoever 
the articles of compofition were, the Thracians 
yielded to all j but pledges of afturance they would 
give none, without which the Greeks well knew, 
that all promifes of fuch people, efpcciallyincenfed, 
were nothing worth. In the mean time Xenophon , 
holding his way quietly thro’ the inland region, did 
enquire of fome travellers, whether they knew ought 
of any Grecian army parting along thofe parts: 
and receiving by them true information of the de- 
fperate cafe into which thefe gallants had foolifhly 
thrown themfelves, he marched diredUy towards 
die place where they lay, taking with him for guides, 
them who gave him the intelligence. His horfe- 
men he fent before to difeover and to fcour the 
ways ; the light-armed footmen took the hill-tops 
on either hand ■, all of them fetting fire on whatlo- 
cver they found combuftible, whereby the whole 
country feemed to be on a light flame, to the great 
terror of the enemies, who thought diat fome huge 
army had approached. That night he encamped 
on a hill, within five miles of the Arcadians, en- 
creafing ftill the number of his fires, which 
he caufed haftily to be quenched foon after fupper. 
The enemies perceiving this, thought certainly that 
he would have fallen upon them in the dark, which 
caufed them in all hafte to diflodge. Early die 
next morning Xenophon coming thither in very good 
order, to have given battel, found that his advice 
to affright the Thracians, had taken full effect •, but 
he marvelled that the Greeks were alfo departed, 
concerning whom he learned by enquiry, that they 
removed at break of day, and perceived by figns, 
that they had taken the way to the port of Calpas , 
in which journey he overtook them. They em¬ 
braced him and his with great joy, confcfling that 
they themfelves had thought the fame which the 
enemies did, looking that he fhould have come by 
night, wherein finding themfelves deceived, they 
were afraid left he had forfaken them, and there¬ 
fore haftened away to overtake him, and join with 
him. So they arrived at the haven of Calpas, 
where it was decreed, that whofoever from thence¬ 
forth made any motion to disjoin the army, fhould 
fufler death. 

S E c T. XV. 

Of divers pieces of fervice done by Xenophon ; and 
how the army returned into Greece. The occafions 
of the war between the Lacedemonians and the 
Pcrfian. 

T H E liaven of Calpas lay under a goodly head¬ 
land, that was very ftrong, and abounding, 
with all kind of grain and fruits, except olives. 
There was alfo timber for building and lhipping, 
and a very convenient feat for a great city. All 
which commodities that might have allured the fol- 
diers to ftay there and to plant, caufed them to 
hafte away, fearing left Xenophon fhould find fome. 
device to nave fettled himfelf and them in that, 
place. For the greater part of them had good means 
to live at home, neither did they fo much for hope 
of gain follow Cyrus in that war,, as in regard of 
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his honour, and the love which they bare unto him: 
the poorer fort were fuch as left their parents, wives 
and children, to whom (tho’ failing of the riches 
which they had hoped to purchafe) they were now 
defirous to return. But whether Xenophon ibund ad¬ 
vantage by their own fuperftition, to make them 
ftay, which they greatly fufpe&ed -, or whether the 
figns appearing in the entrails, did indeed forbid 
their departure : fo long they were mforced to abide 
in the place till viduals failed, neither would the 
captains lead them forth to forage the country, un¬ 
til the ficrifices fhould promife good fuccefs. Cht- 
rifjphus was dead of an ague, and his Ihips were 
gone, being returned to the Heracltm, of whom 
they were borrowed. His followers were joined to 
the reft of the army, which the greater it was, the 
more provifion it needed, and the fboncr felt want. 
For which caufe, he that was chofen colonel into 
the place of Cberifophus , would needs adventure td 
gratify the foldiers wich the fpoil of feme villages 
that flood near at hand ; in which enterprife he found 
ill fuccefs, the whole country lying in wait to en¬ 
trap him, and an army of horfe being fent by Phar- 
nabazus , the fatrapa or viceroy of Phrygia, to the 
afliftance of thefe Bilbynian Thracians, which troops 
falling upon the Greeks that were fcattered abroad 
in feeking booty, flew five hundred cf them, and 
chafed the reft to a certain mountain there by. The 
news of this overthrow coming to Xenophon, he led 
forth a part of the army to the refeue of thofe tint 
furvived, and brought them fate to the amp, up¬ 
on which the Bithynians made an offer that night, 
and breaking a Corps du garde, flew fome, purfu- 
ing the reft to the very tents. This new courage 
of the enemy, together with the prefent condition 
of the army, fo diiheartned and unfurniflied ot ra¬ 
ce liar ies, caufed the Greeks to remove their camp to 
a place of more ftrength ; which having intrench’d, 
and committed to the defence of fuch as were lead 
able to endure travail, Xenophon with tlie firmed 
and beft able men went forth, both to bury thole 
which were late ly flain, and to abate the pride of 
the 7 bracians, and their afliftants. In this jaumey 
his demeanour was very honourable. For having 
given burial to the dead, the enemy was ditiover’d, 
lying on the tops of the hills adjoining, to whom 
(notwithftanding that the way was very rough ami 
troublefome, fo that fome thought it a matter of 
too great danger, to leave at their backs a wood 
fcarce paflable) lie marched diredlly, telling hbmen 
plainly, that lie had rather follow die enemy with 
half the number, than turn his back to them with 
twice as many, and letung them iurtiier know, that 
if they did not charge the Barbarian, he would r« 
fail with the greater refolution to purfue them; from 
whom, if they could lately retire to the amp, yet 
what fhould they do there, wanting vidhuls toiu* 
flain them in the place, and fhips to carry th:m 
away ? wherefore he willed diem rather to fight well 
that day, having eaten their dinners, than another 
day falling ■, and not to regard the ur.ealy return, 
which might ferve to ftay cowards from running 
away, but to wilh ur.to the enemy a fair and eaiy 
way, by which he might fly from them. Thete 
perfwafions were followed with fo valiant executi¬ 
on, that both Per Hans and Bithynians being dialed 
out of the field, abandoned the country forthwith, 
removing their families, and leaving all that could 
not fuddenly be convey’d away to the diicrerion of 
the Greeks , who at good leifure gather’dthe harvtft 
of thefe bad neighbours fields. Tlus was the lalt 
fight which they had on the fide of A fa. For they 
•were not only fullered quiedy to enjoy the fpoil of 
the country, but when the. opinion grew common 
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in thole parts, that it was the intent of Xenophon to 
plant a colony on the port of Calpas, embafladors 
were fent from the neiglibour-people, to defire 
friendlhip, and make offer of their belt afliftance. 
But the foldiers had no mind to ftay. Wherefore 
entering further into Bitbynia, they took a great 
booty, which they carried away to Cbryfopolis , a 
city near unto Cbalcedon, where they fold it. Pbar- 
nabazus, lieutenant in Phrygia to Artaxerxes, did 
greatly fear, left their long ftay in that country might 
breed in them a dcfire to vifit his province, where 
they mighthave found great wealth, and little pow¬ 
er to guard it. Therefore he fent to the Lacede¬ 
monian admiral, entreating him with much inftancc 
and large promifes to waft them over into Europe j 
to whom Anaxibius the admiral condefcending, pro- 
mifed to give the foldiers pay, as foon as they arri¬ 
ved at Btzantium. So were they carried out of 
Afia at the entreaty of the Perfian , who in the 
height of his pride, had thought them fo furely im- 
prifoned with mighty rivers, that he not only de¬ 
nied to permit their quiet departure, but willed 
them to furrender their arms into his hands, and lb 
to yield their lives to his diferetion. How dilcour- 
teoufly they were intreated by Anaxibius., and how 
to requite his injurious dealings, they feized upon 
Bizantium, which by Xenophons perfwafion they 
forbare to fack, I hold it fuperfluous to relate. 
For the refidue of their doings appertain little to 
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the general couffe of things. But this expedition; 
as in all ages it was glorious; fo did it both difeo- 
ver the fecrets of Afia, and ftir up the Greeks to 
think upon greater enterprifes than ever their fore¬ 
fathers had undertaken. Likewife it was the only 
remarkable aft ion which the time afforded. For 
the Roman wars did hitherto extend no further than 
to the next neighbouring towns of Italy ; and in 
Greece all things were quiet, the Lacedemonians 
ruling infolently, but without difturbance. True it 
is, that the feeds of the war lhortly following, 
which the Lacedemonians made upon Artaxerxes, 
were already fown, before thele companies return’d 
out of the high countries of Afia. For the towns 
o (Ionia, which had ftded with young Cyrus againft 
TiJJapbemes , if not againft the great king, prepa¬ 
red to rebel, which they thought fafer than to fall 
into the hands of Ttfifaphernes, who was now ap¬ 
pointed lieutenant, both of his old province, and of 
all that had belonged to Cyrus. Wherefore the 7 o- 
nians be fought the Lacedemonians to fend them aid, 
whereby to recover their liberty ; and obtained their 
requeft. 

For a power was fent over, under conduft of 
Tbimbro a Spartan, who beftowed his men in fuch 
towns as had already revolted, to fecure the ci¬ 
ties and their fields, but not to make any ofi'enffve 
war. 


CHAP. XI. 


Of the affairs of Greece, 'isuhilfi they -were managed hy the Lacedemonians. 


Sect. I. 

How the Lacedemonians took courage by example of 
Xenophon’r army, to make war upon Artaxerxes. 

I T feems that the Lacedemonians did well per¬ 
ceive in how ill part Artaxerxes took their fa¬ 
vour fliewed unto his brother, and yet were 
timorous in beginning an open war againft him, 
thinking it fuff dent to take all care that no advan¬ 
tage might flip, which could ferve to ftrengthen 
their eftate, by finding the Per fit an work beyond 
the fea. But when Xenophon's army had revealed 
the bafenefs of thofe effeminate Afiaticks, and re- 
hearfed the many victories which they thcmfelves 
had gotten, upon terms of extreme difadvantage ; 
then was all Greece filled with defire of undertaking 
upon this huge unweildy empire, thinking it .10 
hard matter for tire joint forces of that whole nati¬ 
on, to hew out the way to Sufa, whereof one hand¬ 
ful had opened the paflage to Babylon •, and further, 
finding no power that was able to give them rc- 
fiftancc, in all diat long journey of 34255 furlongs, 
fpent in going and returning, which make of Eng- 
hfii miles about 4281, a very painful march of one 
year and three months. Neverthclefs the civil dif- 
traftion wherewith Greece was miferably torn, and 
especially that hot fire of the Theban war, which, 
kindled with Perfian gold, brake forth fuddenly 
into a great flame, drew back out of Afia the power 
°f the Lacedemonians, to the defence of their own 
eftate ; leaving it queftionable whether Agefilaus, 
having both the fame, and fir greater forces, could 
have wrought proportionable e(lefts. Sure it is, 
that in the whole fpace of two years, which he fpent 
No. 28. 


in Afia, his deeds procured more commendation of 
magnanimity and fair behaviour, than of ilout cou¬ 
rage, and great, or profitable atchievements. For 
how highly foever it plealed Xenophon, who was 
his friend, and follower in this, and in other wars, 
to extol his virtue his exploits being only a few 
incurfions into the countries lying near the fea, car¬ 
ry no proportion to Xenophons own journey, which 
I know not whether any age hath parallelled: the 
famous retreat of Ccnon the Briton with 6000 men 
from Aquilci.i, to his own country, thro’ all die 
breadth of Italy, and length of Prance, in defpight 
of the emperor Tbeodofius, being rather like it than 
equal. But of Agefilaus, anti his wars in Afia and 
Gt eecc, we fliall (peak more in due place. 


Sect. II. 

The profiperous beginnings of the war in Alia. 

T Himbro receiving Xenophons men, began to 
take in towns, and to entertain all fuch as 
were willing to revolt from the Perfian, who were 
many, and fome of them fuch, as had been highly 
beholden to the king •, who feem to have had no 
other caufe ofdifeontent, than that they were to live 
under the government of Tiffiapl: ernes, whom all 
odiers did as vehemently hate, as the king his ma¬ 
tter did love him. The managing of the war be¬ 
gun by Tbimbro, was for his oppreflions taken out 
of his hands, and committed to Dercyllidas a Spar¬ 
tan, who behaved himfelf as a good man of war, 
and a wife commander. For whereas the rule of 
the low countries of Afia was divided between Phar- 
nabazus and TiJfiapherneSi who did ill agree j 
5 T Pharnabaztts 
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Pharnabazus being the worthier man, but the other 
by his prince’s favour the greater, and having the 
cliief command in thofe wars againft the Greeks > 
Dercyllidas, who did bear a private hatred to Phar¬ 
nabazus (knowing well that Ttffapbernes was of a 
mifehievous nature, and would not be forry to fee 
his corrival throughly beaten, tho’ to the king’s 
lofs) made an appointment with Tiffaphernes, and 
forthwith entered Azolis, which was under the juris¬ 
diction of Pharnabazus, which province, in few 
days, he brought into his own power. 

That country of JEolts had about the fame time 
Suffered a violent alteration, which gave eafy fuc- 
cefs to the attempts of Dercyllidas. Zenis , a Dar- 
daman, had been deputy to Pharnabazus in thofe 
parts *, after whofe death, his wife Mania procured 
his office, wherein fhe behaved her felf fo well, that 
fhe not only was beloved of the people under her 
government, but enlarged her territory, by the con- 
queft of certain towns adjoining ; and fundry times 
gave afliftance to Pharnabazus in his wars againft 
the My/tans and Per/tans. For fhe had in pay fome 
companies of Greeks , whofe valour by her good 
ufage did her great fervice. But fomewhat before 
the arrival of Dercyllidas in thofe parts, a fon-in- 
law of hers, called Midias , whom fhe trailed and 
loved much, being blinded with ambition, found 
means to ftifle her, and kill her fon of 17 years old; 
which done, he feized upon two of her principal 
towns, wherein her trealure lay, hoping to have 
been admitted into pofleffion of her whole eftate. 
Being denied entrance by her foldiers that lay in 
garrifon, he lent mefiengers with prefents to Phar¬ 
nabazus, defiring him to make him governour in 
the place of Mama. His prefents were not only 
rejected by Pharnabazus, but revenge of his foul 
treafon threatened *, whereby the wicked villain was 
driven into terms of almoft utter delperation. In 
the mean time came Dercyllidas, to whom the 
towns of Mania, that held againft Midias, did 
quickly open their gates. One only town flood 
out four days (againft the will of the citizens, who 
were covetous of liberty) the governour ftriving in 
vain to have kept it to the ufe of Pharnabazus. 
Now remaining only two cities, Gergetbc and Scep- 
fis , which the traytor held, who fearing all men, 
as being loved of none, fent embafiadors to Dercyl- 
lidas, defiring leave tofpeak with him, and pledges 
for his lecurity: upon the delivery of which he 
iflued out of Sccp/is, and coming into the camp, 
made offer to join with the Greeks upon fuch con¬ 
ditions, as might feem reafonable. But he was 
plainly told by Dercyllidas, that other conditions 
there were none, than to let the citizens freely at li¬ 
berty. And prefcntly upon thefe words they march¬ 
ed toward Scep/is. \Vhen Midias perceived that it 
was in vain to ftrive againft the army, and the 
townfmen, who were all of one mind, he quietly 
went along with Dercyllidas ; who remaining but 
a few hours in the city, did a facrifice to Minerva , 
and then leading away die garrifon of Midias, he 
left the city free, and departed towards Gergcthe. 
Midias did not forfake his company, but followed 
him, earneftly entreating that he might be fullered 
to retain Gergetbe: but coining to the gates, he was 
bidden to command his foldiers that they fhould be 
opened ; for (quoth Dercyllidas) I muft here like- 
wife do a facrifice to Minerva. The traytor not 
fir ing to make denial, caufed his mercenaries to 
open die gates, whereby Dercyllidas , taking pof- 
feffion of the place, tendered pay to the garrifon, 
who did not refufe to ferve under his enfigns. This 
done, all the goods of Mania were feized upon, as 
belonging 10 one that had 1x211 fub j cft co Pbarna- 


bazus, who was enemy to the Greeks: and fo the 
murderous wretch was fent away naked, not know¬ 
ing in what part of the world he might find any 
place to hide his detefted head. Dercyllidas , ha¬ 
ving in 8 days taken 9 cities, purpofed for the eafe 
of his confederates, to winter in Btihynia, to which 
end he took truce with Pharnabazus, who had not 
any defire of war. That winter, and the fummer 
enfuing, the truce being re-continued held; in 
which time, befidcs the wafting of Bitbynia, the 
neck of land joining Cherronea to the main was 
fortified, being 4 or 5 miles in breadth, by which 
means 11 towns, with much good land belonging 
to them, were freed from die incurlions of the wild 
Thracians, and made fit and able to viftuil the 
Camp. Likewife the city of Aterne was taken, 
which was of great ftrength, and very well ftored 
with provifion. After this, Dercyllidas had com¬ 
mand from Sparta, to divert the war into Caria, 
where was the feat of Ttffapbernes ; for that hereby 
it was thought not uneafy to recover all the towns of 
Ionia : P bar ax, the admiral of the fleet (which was 
a yearly office) being appointed to join with him. 
Tho’ it was manifeft that Ti/upbernes had neglect¬ 
ed Pharnabazus in time of neceflity, yet was he 
not in his own danger requited with the like. For 
Pharnabazus having refpeCt to the king’s fervice, 
came to affift his private enemy Ttjfapbernes , and fo 
palling into Caria , they thruft garrifons into all pla¬ 
ces of ftrength ; which done, they march’d to¬ 
wards Ionia, hoping to find the towns ill manned 
for refiftance. As thefe Perfians were defirous to 
keep the war from their own doors, fo was Der- 
cyllidas willing to free his confederates the Ionians 
from the fpoil and danger of the war, by transfer¬ 
ring it into Curia. For which cauie he pallid the 
river Meander, and not looking to have been fo 
loon encountered, marched carelefly thro’ the coun¬ 
try •, when on the very futldcn the whole army of 
7 tffapbernes and Pharnabazus was difeovered, con¬ 
fiding of Perfians, Carianr, and fome mercenary 
Greeks , who were all marflialled in very good or- 
der to prefent batted. The exlds was too apparent, 
both in numbers of men, and in reatiinefs, as alio in 
aelvantage of ground; for the Perf.an hid a great 
multitude of horfe, the Greek very few and feeble, 
being to fight in an open plain. Therefore all the 
Ionians, together with the ifianders and others, of 
fuch places as bordered upon the king’s dominions, 
did either betake themfelves to prefent flight i or, 
abiding a while for fhame, did plainly dilcover by 
their looks, that they meant not to be more bold 
than wife. Only Dercyllidas with his Pelopmee/isti, 
regarding their honour, prepared to endure the fight i 
which muft needs have brought them to deftmdion, 
if the counfd of Pharnabazus had been followed, 
who perceiving the opportunity of lb great a victory, 
was not willing to let it flip. But TiJ/dpbems , who 
naturally was a coward, feeing that countenance of 
refiftance was made, began to confider what ftwge 
defence the foldiers of Xenophon had fhtwed, and 
thinking that all the Greeks were of the like refoluu- 
on, held it the wifeft way to crave parleythe con- 
clufion of which was, that a truce fhould be made, 
to laft until Tiffaphernes might receive anfwer trom 
the king, and Dercyllidas from Sparta, concerning 
the demands propounded in the treaty; which 
were on the one part, that all the Greeks in Jfi* 
might enjoy their own liberty and laws i but con- 
trariwife on the other fide, that the Lacedivmk ** 
fhould depart A fa, and leave the towns to the 
king’s pleafure. This treaty was of none efiwi 
only it ferved to free the Greeks from the pre<ent 
danger, and to gain time unco Tfftpberueh J^ 
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dcfired to Avoid the war by procraftination, which 
he durft not adventure to fimfli by tryal of a bat¬ 
tel. 


Sect; III. 

How the Lacedemonians took revenge upon the Eleans 
for old difpleafure. 7 "be difcontents of the Corin¬ 

thians and Thebans, conceived againfl the fate of 
Sparta. 

I N the mean feafon the Lacedemonians , who 
found none able to withftand them in Greece , 
began to call the Eleans to account for fome dif- 
gr v.es received by them during the late wars, when 
lcifure was wanting to the requital of fuch petty in¬ 
juries. Thefe Eleans being prefidents of the Olym¬ 
pian games, had fet a fine upon the city of Sparta 
for non-payment of which, they forbad them to 
come to the folemnity, and publickly whip’d one of 
them, that was a man of note, for prefuming to 
contend againft their decree. Likewife they hin¬ 
dered Agis, king of Sparta , from doing facrifice to 
Jupiter i and in all points ufed great contempt to¬ 
ward the Spartans , who now had no bufinefs that 
could hinder them from taking revenge : and there¬ 
fore fent a peremptory mefiage to the Eleans , com¬ 
manding them to fet at liberty the cities which they 
held in fubjedtion. .This was the ufu.il pretence 
which they nude the ground of all their warsj 
though little they cared for the liberty of fuch towns, 
which they cauled afterwards to become followers, 
and little better than mere vafials to themfelves. 
In their late wars with Athens , the ftrong oppolition 
which they found cauled this goodly tide of liber¬ 
ty to work very (lowly: but having now to do with 
a ftate of great fpirit and fmall force, it gave pre- 
fent fuccels to their defires. Two years together 
they fent an army into die country of the Eleans : 
the firft year an earthquake (held in thofe times a 
prodigious fign, and which did always forbid the 
profecution of any enterprile in hand) caufed them 
to retire: the focond year, all the towns of the Eleans 
did hailily revolt, and the city it felf was driven to 
fubmifiion •, confenting both to fuifer their old fub- 
jects freely to enjoy their liberty, and to have her 
own walls thrown down. Only the prcfiJentfhip 
of the Olympian games was left unto them *, which 
it was not to be doubted that they would, in time 
coming, ufe modcftly, finding themfelves to (land 
at the mercy of Sparta. In this expedition all the 
Greeks were afliftant to the Lacedemonians , except¬ 
ing the Corinthians and Bcotians , whofe aid having 
been of as much importance in the late Peloponne- 
fian war, as the force of Sparta it felf, they could 
not fmother their difiike of their unequal divifion 
following the vidory •, which gave to Sparta the 
command of all Greece v to Thebes and Corinth , on¬ 
ly fccurity againft Athens ; but fuch a fecurity as 
was worfe than the danger. For when die equal 
grcatncls of two mighty eftates did counterpoifo 
each the other, it was in the power of thcle neu¬ 
tral common-wealdis to adhere to either, as the 
condition of their affairs required: but when to re¬ 
venge injuries, they had by mortal hatred profecu- 
ted the war to extremity, leaving the one city na¬ 
ked of power and friends, the other mightily in- 
crealcd in both, it was then (if not neceflary to oliey 
the greatnefs which themfelves had made, yet) foo- 
% li(h and dangerous to provoke it. Neverthelefs, it 
was not the purpofe of the Spartans to take occa- 
fion of any quarrel, which diey could not fini(h at 
pleafure, till fuch time as they had by vieftory or 
compoficion made fome good end with the Perfian, 
toward whom diey bent all their care and forces. 
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Sect. IV. 

The paffage of Agefilaus into Alia. His war with 
Tiflapnernes. How Tiflaphernes was put to 
death , and the war diverted into another province, 
thro ’ perfwafion and gifts of Tidirauftes his ftic- 
ceffer. How carelefs the Perfian lieutenants were 
of the king’s good. 

A GES ILA U S, newly made king of Sparta , 
was defirous to have the honour of the vic¬ 
tory, which, not without caufc, he expefted upon 
thole of Afia j and therefore procuring a great army 
to join with that of Dereylltdas , he took his way 
in great pomp to Aulis in Beotia, a haven lying 
oppofite to the ifland of Euboea , in which place 
Agamemnon (leading the power of all Greece to the 
war againft Troy y many ages before) had embark’d 
his men. In imitation of Agamemnon he meant al- 
fo to do facrifice in Aulis, which the Thebans, lords 
of that country, would not permit •, but faying, 
that the performance of fuch ceremonies in that 
place belonged unto their officers - y diey were fo un¬ 
able to conceal their malice, that fending fome com¬ 
panies of horfe, they threw down his facrifice from 
the altar. It was not then convenient time for 
Agefilaus to entangle himfelf and his country in a 
new war \ therefore, waiting better opportunity of 
revenge, he quietly fwallowed the contumely, and 
followed his main intendment. Having landed his 
men at Ephefus, he was entertained by Tiffapbcrnes 
with a treaty of peace, wherein Agefilaus peremp¬ 
torily requiring that the Perfian fliould reftore to 
liberty all the Greek towns in Afui, was promifed 
that the king, being firft informed of his demand, 
fhould fond anfwer to his good liking, if he would 
in the mean while make truce. Truce was there¬ 
fore made, which Jifjhpbernes had fought only to 
win time of making provifion for the war, and get¬ 
ting fupply ot men and money from Artaxcrxes j 
whilft Agefilaus was bufy in fettling the eftates of 
his confederate cities on that fide oi the fea. The 
end of this long vacation from war, was at the co¬ 
ming down of the forces which Artaxerxes had 
lent; at what time Agefilaus received a plain mef- 
fage from Tiffapbcrnes , that either he muft forth¬ 
with depart out of y.Ifia, or make good his abode 
by ftrong hand. Agefilaus returning word that he 
was glad to hear that his enemies had by perjury de- 
ferved vengeance from heaven, prepared to invade 
them i and fending word to all the towns which lay 
between him and Caria, that they ftiould provide 
victuals, and other ncceflaries for his army, did eafi- 
ly make Tiffapbcrnes believe, that his intent was to 
invade that province wherein Tiffaphernes dwelt, and 
which was unfit for horfe, in which part of his 
forces the Perfian had molt confidence. Therefore 
Tiffaphernes beftowing all his companies of foot in 
Caria , enter’d widi his horfe into the plains oi Me¬ 
ander, hoping thereby to flop the paflagc of a hea¬ 
vy foot-army, not fullering them to pal's into that 
country which was fitted for their fervice. But the 
Greeks left him waiting there in vain, and marched 
dircdtly into Phrygia, where they took great fpoil 
without refiftance, till fuch time as the horfe-men of 
of Pharnabazus met him, who in a fmall fkirmifh 
having the better of die Greeks, were the occafion 
that Agefilaus returned to Ephefus. Although in 
this laft fight only twelve men were loft, yet ylge- 
filaus perceiving by that tryal how hard it would 
be to prevail, and hold the maftery of die field, 
without a greater ftrength of horfe, took all pof- 
fible care to encreafe that part of his forces. By 
which means having enabled himfelf, whilft v/in- 
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ter lafted, he enter'd upon the country of Ttfifapbernes, 
as foon as the feafon of the year would permit, 
and not only took a great booty, but finding the 
horfe-men of Tijfapbernts in the plain of Meander, 
without afliftance of their infantry, he gave them 
battel, and had a great vidlory, taking their camp, 
in which he found great riches. The blame of 
this lofs fell heavy upon Ttfifapbernes , who either 
upon cowardife had abfented himfeli from the bat¬ 
tel, or following fome other buftnefs, was then at 
Sardes. For which caufe his mailer having him in 
diftruft, and thinking that peace might be the fboner 
had, which he much defired, if the man, fb odious 
to the whole nation of the Greeks , were taken out 
of the way, he fent into thofe parts Titbrauftes, a 
Perfian, to cut off the head of Ttfifapbernes, and 
fucceed him in the government. Such was the end 
of this bafe and cowardly politician, who little ca¬ 
red to offend heaven, when by perjury he could ad¬ 
vance his purpofes on earth, failed at the laft thro’ 
too much over-weening of his own wifdom, even in 
that part of cunning wherein he thought himfelf 
mod perfect. For fuppofing, that by his great fkill 
in fubtil negotiation ne fhould one way or other 
circumvent the Greeks, and make them weary of 
Afia i he did not feek to finifh the war, and, ac- 
cording to his mafter’s wifh, bring all things fpee- 
dily to quiet •, but rather to temporife till he might 
find fome opportunity of making fuch end as beft 
might (land with the king’s honour and his own. 
Wherein it feems that he much miflook his prince’s 
difpofition, who, though he had highly rewarded 
him for the aid which he did bring in his time of 
danger, yet would he much more gladly have ta¬ 
ken it, if he could have found fuch means whereby 
the danger it felf might have been avoided : as not 
loving to have war, whilil by any conditions (ho¬ 
nourable or not) he might obtain peace. And this 
appeared well by the courfc which Tithraufies took 
at his firft poffeffion of the low countries. For he 
fent embafladors to Agefilaus in very friendly fort, 
letting him know, that the man who had been au¬ 
thor of the war, was now taken out of the way •, 
and that it was the king’s plcafure to let the Greeks 
enjoy their own laws and liberty, upon condition 
diat they fhould pay him the tribute accuftomed, 
and the army be forthwith difmiffed. The anfwcr 
to this propofition, was by Agefilaus referr’d to the 
counfel of Sparta •, in the mean feafon he was con¬ 
tent to transfer the war into the province of Pbar¬ 
nabazus, at the requeft of Tithraufies , who bought 
his departure whh thirty talents. 

This was a ftrange manner of war, both on the 
offenfive and on the defcnfive part. For Age [thus, 
having entertained great hopes of vanquifhing the 
great king, was contented to forbear his feveral pro¬ 
vinces, at the entreaty of the lieutenants: and thofe 
lieutenants being employed by the king to maintain 
his eftates againft all enemies (wherein if they fail¬ 
ed, they knew that their heads might eafily be ta¬ 
ken from their fhoulders) were little offended at any 
lofs that fell on their next neighbour-princes, which 
were fubjedt likewife to the fame crown of Perfia , 
fo long as their own government could be preferved 
free from wafle and danger. The caufe ol this dif- 
ordcr on the Perfian fide, I can aferibe to nothing 
lb defervedly, as to the corrupted eftate of the court, 
wherein eunuchs, concubines, and minifters of plea- 
fure, were able by partial conftrudlion to counte¬ 
nance or difgrace the aid ions of fuch as had the ma¬ 
naging of things abroad-, and to that foolifh man¬ 
ner of the king’s (which was fo ufual that it might 
be called a rule) to reward or punilh the provincial 
governour, according to the benefit or lofs, which 
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the country given in qharge unto each of them re¬ 
ceived, .during the time of his rule. Whereby it 
came to pafs, that as every one was defirous so 
make his own territory yield a large increafe of the 
king’s treafure; fb no man was careful to affift his 
borderers, if lofs or danger might thereby grow to 
himfelf and his; but fat ftill as an idle beholder, 
when perhaps by joining their forces, it had not 
been uneafy to recompenie the fpoil of one coun¬ 
try, by conquering another, or defending a third 
from far greater miferies. 

S e c t. V. 

The war and treaty between Agefilaus aud Phama- 
bazus. 

\ G E SI LAV'S, having thus compounded with 
J \ Tithraufies, enter’d Phrygia, burning and 
wafting the country without refiftance. He took 
the palace of Pbarnabazus, and by his lieutenant 
drove him out of his camp. Thefe actions, toge¬ 
ther with his honourable behaviour, which added 
much to their luftre, were more glorious than pro¬ 
fitable. For he did not win cities and places of 
ftrength, which might have encreafed his power, 
and given affurance to the reft of his proceedings: 
but purchafed feme and high reputation, by which 
he drew unto him fome that were difeontented and 
flood upon bad terms with the great king, whom lie 
loft again as eafily, by means of fome flight inju¬ 
ry done to them by his under-captains. Pbama- 
bazus did not enclofe himfelf in any town for fear 
of being befieged, but kept the field, lying as near 
as he could fately to the enemies, with whom it 
was not his purpofe to fight, but to make fome good 
end by compofition, which he found not unealy to 
do. For the pleafures, by him formerly done to 
theftateof Spatta, in the times of their mole ne- 
ceftity, had been fo great, that when he (obtaining 
parly) did fet before their eyes his bounty towards 
them, and his love (which had been fuch, that be- 
fides many other hazards of his perfon, he had tor 
the refeue of their fleet, when it was driven to run 
afiioar at Abidus , adventured to ride into the fea, 3s 
far as he could find any ground, and fight on horle- 
back againft the Athenians) together with his faith, 
which had never been violated in word or deed: 
they knew not how to excufe their ingratitude, 
otherwife than by telling him, that having war with 
his mailer, they were inforced againft their will 
to offend him. Agefilaus did make a fair offer to 
him, that if he would revolt from the king to 
them, they would maintain him againft the Perfian, 
and eftablifh him free prince of the country where¬ 
in he was at that time only deputy to Artaxerxes. 
But Pbarnabazus told him plainly, that if the king 
his mafter did put him in trull to make war againit 
them, he would not fail to do the beft that he could 
as their enemy -, if the charge were taken out of 
his hand, and he commanded to obey another, he 
would then fhift fide, and betake himfelf to their 
alliance. The iflvie of this parly was, that the 
army fhould no longer abide in Phrygia, nor a- 
gain return into it, whilft employment could be 
found clfewhere. The excufe made by Agefilaus, 
and the withdrawing of his forces out of thole 
parts, were not fufficient to ap|x:afe Pbarnabazus , 
whom he had not invaded for want of more ne- 
ceflary bufinels elfewhere; but becaufe his coun¬ 
try would yield great booty -, and tor the hire of 
thirty talents. By this means the Lacedemonians 
changed an honourable friend into a hot enemy, 
who afterwards requited their unthankfulnefs with 
full revenge. 
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Chap. XI. The History 

Sect. VI. 

The great commotions raifed in Greece by the The¬ 
bans and others , that were hired with gold from 
the Periian. 

I N the mean while Titbrauftes, perceiving that 
Ageftlaus meant nothing leis than to return into 
Greece , and let Artaxerxes reft quietly in Afia, took 
a wife courfe, whereby the city of Sparta was not 
only driven to look to her own, and give over 
her great hopes of fubverting the empire, but was 
beaten out of all, that had been gotten by many 
late victories, and faw her dominion reftrained un¬ 
to the narrow bounds of her own territory. He 
fent into Greece fifty talents of filver, to be em¬ 
ployed in raifing war againft cite Lacedemonians ; 
which treafure was, by the fubtle practice of him 
that was put in truft with it, in fuch wife difperfed, 
among the principal men of the Thebans, Argives , 
and Corinthians, that all thole eftates luving for¬ 
merly borne fecret hate to that of Sparta , were now 
deiirous of nothing fo much as of open war. And 
left this great heat of the incenfed multitude Ihould, 
for want of prefent excrcife, begin to faint, and 
vanilh away in idle words, occafion was found out 
to thruft the Lacedemonians into arms, that they 
themfelves might feem authors of the quarrel. 
Some land there was in the tenure of the Locrians, 
to which the Thebans had in former time laid claim •, 
but die Phocians, either having the better title, or 
finding the greater favour, had it adjudged unto 
diem, and received yearly money for it. This 
money the Locrians were either hired or jierfuaded 
to pay now to the Thebans, who readily accepted it. 
The Pbocians , not meaning fo to lofe dieir rent, 
made a diftrefs by ftrong hand, recovering a great 
deal more than their own; which the Thebans (as 
in protection of their new tenants) requited with an 
invafion made upon Phocis , wafting that country 
in the manner of open war. Such were the begin¬ 
nings of profefled hoftility between Thebes and Spar¬ 
ta, and the firft breaking out of their dole enmi¬ 
ty, that had long time, tho’ hardly been conceal¬ 
ed. For when the Phocian embafiadors came to 
Sparta , complaining ot the violence done by the 
Thebans, and requeiting fuccour, they had very fa¬ 
vourable audience, and ready confent to their fuit *, 
it being the manner of the Lacedemonians , to deter 
the acknowledgment of injuries received, until oc¬ 
cafion of revenge were offered, and then to dilcover 
their indignation in cold blood. At this time tliey 
had very good opportunity to work their own 
wills, having no other war to difturb them in 
Greece, and hearing out of A ft a no news that could 
offend or trouble them. Wherefore diey fent Ly- 
fandcr to raife all the countries about Pbocis, and 
with fuch forces as he could levy, to attend the 
coming of Paufanias, king of Sparta (for Sparta, 
as hath been ftiewed before, had two kings) who 
Ihould follow him with the ftrength ot Peloponne- 
fus. Lyfander did as he was appointed, and being 
of great reputation in thofe parts, he drew the Or- 
chomenians to revolt from Thebes. Paufanias like- 
wife raifed all Peluponnefus , except the Corinthians 
(who refilled to aftift him in that enterprife) mean¬ 
ing to join with Lyfander, and make a fpeedy end 
of the war. The confideration of fo great a dan¬ 
ger approaching fo lwiftly, caufed the Thebans to 
feek what help tliey could abroad, forafmuch as 
their own ftrength was far too little to make refift- 
ancc againft fuch mighty preparations. It was not 
unknown to diem, that many followers of the Lace¬ 
demonians were otherwife afleCtcd in heart than they 
No. 2 8. 
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durft utter in countenance \ but thd good wiftids of 
fuch people were little available, confidering that 
the moft which could be expe&ed from them was, 
that they fhould do as little hurt as they could: by 
which manner of tergiverfation, the Corinthians 
did at that prefent caft themfelves into the difplea- 
fure of the Spartans, to die no great benefit of 
Thebes. Wherefore ir was diought the fafeft courfe 
to procure the aftiftance of fome eftate, that might 
prelendy declare itlelf on their fide, which would 
caufe many others to follow the example, and make 
their party ftrong. To this end they fent embafla- 
dors to Athens, excufing old offences, as either not 
committed by publick allowance, or done in time 
of the general war, and recompenled with friend- 
fhip lately fliewn in their ret'ufal of afiifting Paufa¬ 
nias, when he came in behalf of the thirty tyrants, 
againft the good citizens of Athens. In regard of 
which, and for their own honour's fake, they re- 
quefted them of aid in the prefent war, offering to 
do the beft that they could for the reftoring of A- 
thens to her former eftate and dignity. Thrafybu <* 
lus and his friends, who, perfecutcd by the diirty, 
had been well entertained at Thebes , procured now 
the city to make a large requital of the courtefy 
which diey had received. For it was decreed, that 
the ftate of Athens fhould not only retiile to aid the 
Lacedemonians in this war, but that it fhould aftift 
the Thebans, and engage itfelf in their caufe. Whilft 
Paufanias lay (till, waiting the arrival of his con¬ 
federates, Lyfander, being deiirous to do fomewhut 
that might atlvance the bufinels in hand, came to 
Haliartus, where, tho* Paufanias did not meet 
him, as had been appointed, yet lie attempted the 
town, and was ftain in light by the Thebans, who 
came haftily to the refeue. As this victory did en¬ 
courage the Thebans , fo the coming of Paufanias 
with his great army did again amaze them, with 
prefentation of extreme danger ; but their fpirits 
were foon revived by the ftrong fuccour which 
was brought from Athens ; in confideration of 
which, and of the late battle, Paufanias durft not 
hazard a new fight witii them, but receiving the 
bodies of thofe that were ftain, by conipolition, 
departed out ot their territory •, for which, either 
cowardife or indiferction, fie was, at his return 
to Sparta, condemn’d as a traytor, and driven to 
fly into Tegea, where he ended his days in banifti- 
ment. 

Sect. VII. 

How Agefilaus was called out of Afia to help his 
country. A viftory of the Spartans. Conon, 
//j* Athenian, aft fed by Pharnabazus, overcomes 
the Lacedemonian fleet, recovers the niaflery of 
the feas, and rebuilds the walls of Athens. 

T HIS good fuccefs, and the* confederacy made 
with Athens, gave fuch reputation to the The¬ 
bans, that die Argives, Corinthians, Kubeans , Locri¬ 
ans, and Acarnanes, did forthwith fide w'ith them, 
and raifing a ftrong army, determined to give bat¬ 
tle to the Lacedemonians, as near as they might to 
their own doors confidering that the force of Spar¬ 
ta itfelf was not great, but grew more and more by 
the adjundtion ot their confederates. The magi- 
ftrates of Sparta perceiving the danger, fent for A- 
gefilaus, who readily obeyed them, and promifing 
his friends in Afia to return fpeedily to their aftift¬ 
ance, palled the ftreights ot Hellefpont into Europe. 
In the mean time the cities of the new league had 
given battle to the Lacedemonians, and the remain- 
tier of their afTociates, but with ill fuccefs. For 
when the right wing of each part had gotten the 
5 U better 
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better hand, the Argives and Thebans returning 
from the chafe in fome disorder, were broken and 
defeated by the Lacedemonians, who meeting them 
in good order, won from them the honour which 
they had gotten by forcing the left wing of the La¬ 
cedemonians, and made the victory of that day en¬ 
tirely their own. The report of this battle meedng 
Agefilaus at Ampbipolts, were by him fent over in¬ 
to Aft a, where it is not likely that they brought 
much comfort unto his friend, who had fince his 
departure feen the Spartan fleet beaten, and Ljfan- 
dtr the admiral (lain. The lame man, whofe en¬ 
deavour had brought the Athenians into order, by 
advancing the fea-forces of the Lacedemonians with 
money, and all manner of fupplies, was now the 
occaflon that the power of Athens grew ftrong at 
fea, when the city was delpoiled of her old repu¬ 
tation, and fcarcely able to maintain an army by 
land for her own defence. Pharnabazus confider- 
jng how much it imported the king his mafter, to 
have the Greeks divided into fuch factions, as might 
Utterly difable them from undertaking abroad, 
thought it the fafeft way for himfelf, during thefe 
broils, to take fuch order, that he Ihould noc need 
any more to feek peace by entreaty, and comme¬ 
moration of old benefits, at their hands, wl»o un¬ 
provoked had fold his love for thirty talents. To 
which purpofe he furnilhed Conon the Athenian with 
eight (hips, who had efcaped, when the fleet of A- 
thens was furprifed by Ly fancier at ALgos-P alamos •, 
giving him the command of a great navy, •where- 
widi he requited the lofs received at ASgos-Potamos, 
by repaying the Lacedemonians with the like deftrue- 
tion of their fleet at Cnidus. After this viftory Ca¬ 
non failed to Athens , bringing with him, partly as 
the liberality of Pharnabazus, partly as the fruit of 
his victory, fo ftrong a navy, and fo much gold, 
as encouraged the Athenians to rebuild their walls, 
and think more hopefully upon recovering the fig- 
niory which they had loft. 

Sect. VIII. 

Of fundry fmall viRories gotten on each part. The 
Lacedemonians lofe all in Afia. The Athenians 
recover fome part of their old dominion. 

N Everthelefs the Lacedemonians , by many victo¬ 
ries at land, maintained for fome years die 
honour of their eftate, endangered very greatly by 
this lofs at lea. For Agefilaus obtained the better 
with his horfeinen, from die The/filians , who were 
accounted the bed riders in Greece: He wafted Bat- 
otia, and fought a great battle at Coronea againft 
the Thebans , and their allies, whom he overthrew •, 
and by his marlhal Gylis foraged the country ot Lo¬ 
uis : which done, lie return’d home. 

The gain of thefe victories was not great, and the 
reputation of them was, by many Idles, much de- 
liiced. For the Thebans did, in die hattle of Corc- 
ttea, vonquifh the Orchomenians , who flood oppo- 
fite unto them, and retired unbroken to mount He¬ 
licon, opening way perforce when Agefilaus charged 
them in their return from the purluit. Likewife 
Gylis was (lain, with a great part of his army, by 
the Locrians ; and fome other exploits by die Lace¬ 
demonians, performed againft the Corinthians , were 
repay’d with equal damage ^receiv’d in the parts ad¬ 
joining j many towns being eaiily taken, and as ea- 
fjly recover’d. The variety ot which inter-feats 
was fuch, that the Thebans themfelves were drawn, 
by the lois of the haven of Corinth , to fue for 
peace, but could not get audience, till fuch time as 
the news came of a great victory obtained by Jpbt- 
crates, general of the Athenian forces at Lecbaum j 
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whereupon the Theban embafladors being fent for, 
and willed to do tlieir -mefiage, required only in 
fcorn, co have a lafe conduct given them, that they 
might enter into Corinth. From this time forward 
the war was made for a while only by incurfior.s, 
wherein the Acbcans, confederates of Sparta, fi.it 
mod loft} their whole ftate being endanger’d by 
the Acamanians, who held with tile contrary fide 
until Agefilaus repayed thefe invaders with equal or 
greater calamities, brought upon their own lands' 
which did fo afflict the Acamanians, that they were 
driven to fue for peace. But the affairs at fea were 
of moil confequence, upon which the fucccfs of all 
depended. For when the towns of Afia perceiv’d, 
that the Lacedemonians were not only entangled in 
an hard war at home, but almoft difabled to pafs 
the feas, having loft their fleet at Cnidus ; they 
foon gave ear to Pharnabazus, who promifed to al¬ 
low that they fhould ufe their own laws, if they 
would expel the Spartan governours. Only the 
city of Abydos did ftand firm, wherein Derail:das 
lay, who did his bed to contain all the towns 
about Hellefpont , in the alliance of the Lacedemo¬ 
nians i which he could not do, becaufe the Athenian 
fleet under Thrafybnlus took in Byzantium , Cbalce- 
don, and other places thereabout, reducing the ifle 
of Lesbos to their ancient acknowledgment of A- 
thens. 

Sect. IX. 

The lafe conditions offered unto the Perfuns by th 
Lacedemonians. Of fundry fights, and other 
pajfages in the war. The peace of Antalcklas. 

A BOUT this time the Spartans began to per. 

ceive, how uneafy a thing it would be, to 
maintain the war againft men as g'xxi xs themfelves, 
aflifted with the treafures of Perj:;r, wherefore they 
craved peace of At taxerxes, mcft bai’ely offering, 
not only to renounce the Greeks inhabiting A/:a, 
and to leave them to the king’s difpolirion, but 
withal to fet tire iflanders, and every town in Greece, 
as well the little as the great, at full and ablblute 
liberty, wliereby they faid that all the principal 
eftates of their country would Jb lx: weakened, that 
no one, nor all of them, fhould be able to ilir 
againft the great king. And fure it was, that the 
power of the country being fo broken, and rent in. 
to many fmall pieces, could neither have difquicted 
the Per Jim, by an often five war, nor have made 
any good defence againft him, but would have left 
it eafy for him, in continuance of time, to have 
taken the cities one alter another, rill he had made 
himfelf mafter of all. The Spartan were not ig¬ 
norant of this, but were fo carried with envy, that 
perceiving how the dominion of die feas was like 
to return to Athens, they chofe rather to give all 
from themfelves and others, and make all alike 
weak, than to permit that any of their own nation 
fhould grow ftronger than themfelves, who fo late¬ 
ly had commanded all. Yet this great offer was 
not at the firft accepted, both in regard that the 
other eftates of Greece , who had in the king’s be¬ 
half join’d together againft the Lacedemonians , did 
by their feveral embafladors oppofe themfelves un¬ 
to it; and for that it was thought fafeft for A; ta¬ 
xerxes, ratjier to weaken the Lacedemonians yet more, 
than by interpoflng himfelf to bring friends and foes 
on the fudden to an equality. Ffpccially Strutbts, 
whom Artaxerxcs had fent as his lieutenant into 
the low countries, did feek to repay the harm 
done by Agefilaus in thofe parts: which his intent 
appearing plain, and all hope of the peace being 
thereby cut off, Thimbro was fent into Afia, to make 

war 
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war upon Strnthas \ and others werd appointed to 
other places, whereby the war, being fcattered 
about all the ifles and towns on the firm land 
grew almoft to the manner of piracy and robbery, 
affording many fkirmiihes, but few great actions 
worthy of remembrance. Thimbro was (lain by 
Strut bn, and in his place Diphridas was font, who 
demeaned himfclf more warily. D'.rcyllidas was 
removed from his charge at / ibydus , becaufe he had 
not impeached 7 hrafybulus in his enterprifes about 
f-Iellrfponl ) /.fnaxibius, who fucceeded him, was 
turpriled and Ruin in a fkirmifh by Iphicrates the 
Athenian. Thrafy bulus, departing from Let bos 
towards Rhodes, was Rain by the way at Appen¬ 
din', the city of Rhodes had long before join¬ 
ed with the Lacedemonians, who crcdled there (as 
was their manner) an Ariflocracy, or the govern¬ 
ment of a few the principal citizens; whereas con- 
trariwife, the Athenians were accuRomed to put the 
foveraignty into the hands of the people, each of 
them fceking to allure themfelves, by ereding in 
the towns of their confederates a government like 
unto their own : which doing (where more efpeciul 
caufe did not hinder) caufitd the nobility to favour 
Sparta, and the commons to incline to Athens. 
The people of Atkina roved upon the coaft of Atti¬ 
ca, which caufed the Athenians to land an army in 
jF.gina, and befieged their town ; but this fiege be¬ 
ing railed by the afliftance of the Lacedemonian 
fleet, the iflanders began anew to moled Attica, 
which caufed the Athenians to man their lliips again, 
that returned beaten, having loft 4 of 13. The 
Jofs of thefe Ihips was foon recompenfed by a vic¬ 
tory which Cbabrias the Athenian general had in 
jBgina ; whereupon the iflanders were fain to keep 
home, and leave to the Athenians the leas free, it 
may well feem ilrangc that tire city of Athens, ha¬ 
ving bat newly raifed her walls, having not by any 
fortunate and important battle iecured her eftate 
from dangers by land; but only dtpcneling upon 
the afliftance of’ fuch confederates, as carried unto 
different ends, had often difeovered themlelvcs irre- 
fohate in the common caufe, would fend a fleet and 
an army to Cyprus, in defence of Evagoras, when 
the mattery of the leas was lo ill allured, that an 
illand lying in the eye of Pirtus, had ability to vex 
the coaft of Attica. But as the over-weening of that 
city did caufe it dually to embrace more than it 
could compals ; fo the infolency and ftuinelds in- 
juftice of the people, had now bred in the chief 
commanders, a defire to keep themfelves far out of 
fight, and to leek employments at fuch diftance as 
might leaire them from the eyes of the envious, 
and from publick judgments, out of which few 
or none efcapcd. For which caufe Timntheus did 
pi Is away much part of his time in the iflr of Lef- 
bos ; Iphicrates in Thrace, and Cbabrias slid now 
carry away into Cyprus a greater force than his 
country well could have (pared ; with which he re¬ 
turned not when the bufinefs in Cyprus came to an 
end, but fought new adventures in Egypt, whereby 
arofe neither thanks to himfclf, nor profit to his 
city, tho* honour both to him and it. The Athe¬ 
nians being thus carelcfs of things at hand, had a 
notable blow given unto them, fhortly after that 
Cbabrias was gone to Cyprus, even within their 
own haven. For Teleutias, a Lacedemonian , being 
made governour of /Egina, conceived a ftrong hope 
of furprifing the navy of Athens, as it lay in Pi- 
r <eus ; thinking aright, drat it was an harder mat¬ 
ter to encounter with ten fhips prepared for the 
fight, than with twenty lying in harbour, whole 
mariners were allccp in their cabins, or drinking in 
taverns. Wherefore he fail d by night unto tne 
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mouth of the port, which entering at the break of 
day, he found (according to his expedition) moll 
of die men on fliore, and few or none left aboard to 
make refiftance; by which means he took many 
Ihips laden with mcrchandifes, many fifher-men, 
palfengers, and other veffels; alfo three or four gal¬ 
lics, having funk or broken, and made unfervieea- 
blc, as many of the reft as the time would fuller. 
About this time, Pharnabazns, the lieutenant of 
Phrygia, had one of the king’s daughters given to 
him in marriage, with whom he lived about the 
court ; and many officers that favoured the Lacede¬ 
monians were placed in the lower A/ia ; by whole 
afliftance, die fleet of Sparta grew victorious about 
H* lie [punt ; in fuch wife, that jierhaps they fliould 
not have needed the peace, which they themfelves 
procured by Antatcidas , from the great king, the 
conditions whereof were fuch as arc mentioned be¬ 
fore, giving freedom to all the cities of 0 nee , and 
dividing the country into as many feveral Rates as 
there were petty boroughs in it. Thus Artnxerxes, 
having bought his own peace with money, did like- 
wife by his money become arbitrator and decider of 
controverfits between the Gteeks, difpofing of their 
bulinefs in fuch wife as flood b-ft with his own 
good. The tenor ol Artaxerxes s decree was, that 
all Afta and Cyprus fhould be his own; the iflc> of 
Lent nos, Jmbrus, and Sams be fubj :<51 to /-.tiers ; 
all other Greek towns, as well the little as the great, 
be fet at liberty j and that wliofoever fhoufd re¬ 
fute this peace, upon them the approvers of it 
fliould make war, the king adding tnem by land 
and fra, with men, and fhips, and rrcaluie. Tile 
Athenians were lb dilcouraged by their Ioffes at lea ; 
ihc Lacedemmians by revolt of their confederates, 
and the nccdTiry of maintaining many garrifons, 
lor which they wanted money ; and other Rates by 
the mi I erics of the war, whereof they law no end ; 
that all (excepting the Thclm) did confirm unto 
tilde articles. This was called the peace of Act a. - 
cuius: whereof the Lacedemonian, t iking upon them- 
felvcs the execution, did not only compel the A>- 
gives to depart out of Corinth (which under pretence 
of delending they hclJ by garriibtis, lately thruft 
into it, not as patrons, but as lords) and the The¬ 
bans to leave Butotia free, of which province Thebes 
had always held the government: the Thebans them- 
felves being alio comprehended under the name of 
Bcotians, but cauled the Marttinians to throw 
down their own city, and to dwell in villages; al- 
ledging, that they had formerly been accuRomed fo 
to do, tho* purpofing indeed to chaRife them, as ha¬ 
ving been ill a Heeled to Sparta in the late war. By 
thefe courtes the Lacedemonians did hope that ail 
the filial) towns in Greece would, when occalion 
fliould require it, willingly foliow them in the wars, 
as authors ot their liberty; and that the great cities 
having loft all their dependants, would be unable to 
make oppofidon. 

Sect. X. 

The war which the Lacedemonians made upon Olyn- 
dius. They take Thebes by treafon, and Olyn- 
tlius by famine. 

W 'HILST thefe wars, which ended without 
either victory or profit, confumed the riches 
and power of Greece, the city of Olyuthus in Thrace 
was grown fo mighty, that fhe did not only com¬ 
mand her neighbour-towns, but was alio become 
terrible to places far removed, and to Sparta it frlf. 
Great part of Macedonia, together with Pella, the 
principal city of that kingdom, was taken by 
the Qiyntbians, who following the ufual pretence 
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of the Lacedemonians, to fet at liberty the places 
over which, king Amyntas did tyrannize, had 
.almoft now driven him out of his dominions, and 
taken all to themfelves. The citizens of Acanthus 
and of Apollonia, being neareft unto the danger of 
thofe incroaching neighbours, acquainted the Lace¬ 
demonians with their fear, affirming that this do¬ 
minion of the Olyntbians would be too ftrong lor 
all Greece , if continuance of time Ihould give it 
reputation, which only it wanted; wherefore they re- 
quefted affiftance, but in fuch terms as did found of 
compulfion; protefting that either they mud war 
upon Ulyntbus , or become fubjeft unto her, and 
fight in her defence. Hereupon was made a hafty 
levy of men, two thoufand being prefcntly fent 
away with promife to be feconded by a greater ar¬ 
my. Whilft diefe two thoufand gave fuch begin¬ 
ning to the war, as agreed with their fmall num¬ 
ber, the body of the army following them furpriz- 
ed the cittadel of Thebes, which was betrayed into 
the hand of Phebidas the Lacedemonian, by feme 
of the magiftrates, who fought to ftrengthen their 
fadlion by the flavery of their country. The The¬ 
bans were ill affedted to Sparta , but had not in 
any one point violated the peace lately made be¬ 
tween them ; which caufed the Lacedemonians to 
doubt whether this adt of Phebidas were more wor¬ 
thy of reward or of punifhment: in conclufion, pro¬ 
fit fo far over-weighed honefty, that the deed was 
approved, many principal citizens of Thebes con¬ 
demned to death, many driven into banilhment, 
and the traytors rewarded with the government of 
the city; by whofe authority, and the force of the 
garrifon, the Thebans were compelled to ferve the 
Lacedemonians, in all, and more than all that they 
could require. This accels of power having ftreng- 
thened the Lacedemonians, caufed them to entertain 
the greater forces about Olyntbus, which (notwith- 
ftandingthe lofs of one great battel, and fome other 
difafters) they compel led at length by famine to 
render it fell' to their obedience. 

Sect. XI. 

How the Thebans recovered their liberty, driving out 
the Lacedemonian garrifon. 

A FTER this Olynthian war, which endured 
almort three years, it leemed that no eftatc 
in Greece was able to make head againft that of 
Sparta : but it was not long ere the Thebans found 
means to fhake oil* their yoke, anil gave both exam¬ 
ple and means to others to do the like. One of 
the ban idled men found by conference with a feribe 
of the Theban magifl rates coming to Athens, that 
the tyranny wherewith his country was opprefled, 
pleulcd him no better than it did thofe who for 
fear of it were fled from home. Whereupon a plot 
was laid between thefe two, that foon found very 
good fuccels, being managed thus. Seven of the 
banifhed men forlook Athens privily, and enter’d 
by night into the fields of Thebes ; where fpending 
the next day fecretly, they came late in the even¬ 
ing to the gates like hufband-men returned from 
work, and l'o palled undifeovered unto the houfe 
of Charon, whom Pbyllidas the feribe had drawn 


into the confpiracy. The day following, a fo. 
lemn feaft being then held in the city, PbylliJts 
promifed the governours, who were infolent and 
Iuftful men, that he would convey unto them that 
night the moft beautiful dames of the town, with 
whom they fhould take their pleafure. Having 
cheared them with fuch hope, and plenty of good 
wine, he told diem when the time of performance 
(which they urged) came, diat he could not make 
good his promile, unlefs they would difmifs their 
followers •, becaufe the gentlewomen, who attended 
without in a chamber, would not endure, that any 
of the fervants fhould fee their faces. Upon this 
occafion the attendants were difmifled, and the con- 
fpirators, attired like ladies and their maids, brought 
into the place ; who taking advantage of the go¬ 
vernours loofe behaviour, flew them all upon the 
fudden with daggers, which they brought hidden 
under their garments. Then prefcntly calling off 
their dilguife, they went to other places, where feign¬ 
ing themfelves to come to the governours upon bufi- 
nefs, they got admittance, andlikewife flew thofe that 
were of the Lacedemonian fadtion. By die like de¬ 
vice they broke into the prifon, flew the goaler, 
and fet at liberty fuch as they thought meet; and 
being followed by thefe defperate men, proclaimed 
liberty, making the death of the tyrants known. The 
captain of the caftle hearing the fudden proclamation, 
thought the rebels to 'be ftronger than indeed they 
were: the citizens contrariwile miftrufled, that it 
was a practice to difeover fuch, as would be for¬ 
ward upon occafion of revolting. But as foon as 
day-light revealed the plain truth, all the people 
took arms, and befieged the caftle, fending haflily 
to Athens for fuccour. The garrifon alfo fent for 
aid unto the towns adjoining, whence a few broken 
troops coming to the refeue, were defeated on the 
way, by the horfe-men of Thebes. On the other 
fide, the banifhed Thebans did not only make fpeed 
to aflift their country-men, but procured fome Athe¬ 
nians to join with them, and thereby came fo 
ftrong into the city, that the caftle was yielded 
more through fear than any neceflity, upon condi¬ 
tion that the foldiers might quietly depart with 
their arms; for which compofirion the captain at 
his return to Sparta was put to death. When die 
news of the doings at Thebes , and the fuccefs ar¬ 
rived at Sparta, an army was raifed forthwith, and 
all things prepared as earneftly for the recovering 
of that city, as if fome part of their ancient in¬ 
heritance had been taken from the Lacedemonians, 
and not a town perfidioufly ufurped by them, re- 
flored to her own liberty. Cleombrotus , one of the 
kings, was fent on this expedition; who, having 
wearied his followers with a toilfome winter’s jour¬ 
ney, returned home without any good or harm done; 
leaving Sphodrias, with part of his army, at Tbef 
pies, to infell the Thebans \ who, doing them fome 
difpleafures, made large amends by a foolifh attempt 
upon the haven of Athens, which failing to take, he 
wafted die country adjoining, and drove away car¬ 
tel, caufing by this outrage the Athenians to enter 
with all their power into the war, out of which they 
were before very carefully feckinghow to withdraw 
themfelves. 
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CHAP. xn. 

Of the flourijhing eflaie of Thebes, from the battel of Leuctra to the battel of 

Mantinea. 


Sect. I. 

How Thebes and Athens joined together again(l Spar¬ 
ta. How tie Athenians made peace fur them fives 
and others , out of which the Thebans were exclu¬ 
ded. The battel of Leudtra, and beginning of the 
Theban greatnefs. 

T HE Lacedemonians were men of great re- 
folution, and of much gravity in all their 
proceedings, but one difhonourable rule tney 
helJ, that all rclpeds withftanding the commodity 
of Sparta were to be ncglcdted ;' the practice or 
which Jcxffrine, even by the belt and wil'eit ot them, 
did greatly blemifh that eftate ■, but when it was put 
in execution by inefficient over-weening men, it 
feldom tailed to bring upon them, inftcad of profit 
u-jaltly expected, both ihame and lot's. And fo it 
betel them in thefe enterptifes of Phebidas , upon the 
cattle of Thebes , and Sphodrias upon the Piretts. 
For liowfoever AgeJ.lius did fpoil the country about 
Thebes, irt which he fpent two fummers, yet the di¬ 
ligence of the Thebans repaired all, who by the 
good fuccefs of fome attempts grew ftronger than 
they were at the firft. 

The A them a is likewile began to look abroad, 
failing to the ifle of Corcyra , where they ordered 
things at their pleal'ure, and, having in tome fights 
at fca prevailed, began, as in the / el po .nrPan war, 
to furround Pclopuunejus with a navy ; afflicting lo 
the Lacedemonians , that had not the Thebans by 
their infolency wearied their triends, and caufed 
them to feck for peace, it ha 1 been very likely that 
the courfe of this war ffiould have loon come to a 
good end, which ncverthelefs being prolecuted by 
the Thebans (who oppofed at oace both tlicfe two 
great effaces) left the city of Sparta as much dc- 
jeded, as the beginning found it proud and ty¬ 
rannous. But tne Athenians perceiving how Thebes 
ercoach'd every day upon her weak neighbours, 
not fparing fuch as had been dependants upon Athens , 
and finding themfcives, whillt engaged in liich a 
war, unable to relieve their complaining friends, 
refolved to fettle the affairs of Greece, by renewing 
that form of peace which Antalcidas had brought 
from the Pet fan. Wherefore they fent meffengers 
to Thebes, peremptorily fignityhg, that it was their 
intent to finifh the war • to which purpofe they will¬ 
ed the Thebans to lend cmbafiiuiors along with tiiem 
to Sparta ; who readily cor.deiccndcd, tearing other- 
wife that they fliould lie left out of die treaty of 
peace, which came to pals, being fo wrought by tiie 
couragious wilaeai ot LpamLondas, who underltood 
far better tnan his countrymen, what was to be 
feared or hoped. In this treaty the Lacedemonians 
a id Athenians did loon agree; but when tlic The¬ 
bans offered to (wear to the articles in die name of 
the Beotiam, Agcftlaus required them to fwear in 
their own name, and to leave the Beotians tree, 
whom they had lately reduced under their obedience. 
Whereunto /ipaminonnas made anlwer, that the ci¬ 
ty of Sparta ffiould give example to Thebes, by let¬ 
ting die La'on: •ns Iree; tor that the figniory ot Beo¬ 
tia did by as good right appertain to the Thebans, 
as that o( LacOHa to the Spartans. This was well 
a rruly fpoken •, but was heard with no patience; 
No. XXIX. 


For Ageftlaus bearing a vehement hatred unto thole 
of Thebes, by whom he was drawn back out of 
A ft a into Greece, and dilappointed of all the glory 
which he had hoped to atchieve by the Pcrfian war, 
did now paffionately urge that point of letting 
the Beotians at liberty, and finding it as obffinate- 
ly refufed, he daffi’d the name ot the Thebans out 
of the league. At the fame time Cleombrctus , the 
other king of Sparta, lay in Phocis, who received 
command from the governours of Sparta forthwith 
to enter upon the land of the Thebans with all his 
power, which he did, and was there flain at Leutlrai 
and with him die flower of his army. This battel 
ot Lcnclra being one of the moll famous that ever 
were fought between the G; erks, was not fo nota¬ 
ble for any circumfi mcc foregoing it, or for the 
managing of the light it felf, as for the death of 
the king, and many citizens of Sparta \ but e!pe- 
cially, lor that alter this battel (between which and 
the conclufion ot the general peace, there palled but 
twenty days) the / accdemotu ins were never able to 
recover the ltrengtli and reputation which had for¬ 
merly made them redoubted far and near ; whereas 
contrariwile the T chins, whole greateft ambition 
had in former times confined it lelf unto the little 
region of Beotia, did now begin to undertake the 
leading and command of many people and eflates, 
in fuch wile, that loon after they brought an army 
of thrccfcore and ten thouland llro g unto the gates 
of Sparta. So much do the afflictions of an hard 
war valiantly endured, advance the affairs of the 
diffrefled, and guide them into the way of cor.quell 
by llihening that resolution with a manly temper, 
which wcaltn ai d eale had through luxury, rcchlef- 
nefs, and ma: y oilier vices or vanities, made rully 
and effeminate. 

S E c T. II. 

Hew the Athenians twk upon them to maintain the 
peace of Greece. New troubles heme arifing, F.pa- 
minondns L.vadctb and -ivajletb the territory of 
Lacedemon. 

rT^TI E Athenians refuting to take advantage of 
|_ this overthrow fallen upon their oIJ enemies 
and new confederates the Lacedemonians •, did ne- 
vcrthclcfs finally give them to underlfand, that their 
dominion was expired, and therefore their pride 
might well be laid away. For, taking upon them¬ 
fcives the maintenance of the peace lately conclu¬ 
ded, which Ageftlaus (perhaps of purpole to make 
benefit ot quarrels that might arile) had left unper- 
fc£t, they aflcmbled the deputies of all the ellates 
confederated at Athens ; where tiie general liberty 
of all towns, as well fmall as great, was ratified, 
under the ftile ot the Athenian', and their aflociates. 
Hereupon began frefli garboils. The Mant means 
claiming power by this decree to order their affairs 
at their own plealure did (as it were) in defpigiit of 
the Spartans, who had enforced them to rail'e their 
town, re-edify it, and ally thcmlclves with fuch 
of the Arcadians as llood worlt affected to Sparta. 
The Arcadians, a ffrong nation, conliffing of many 
cities, were diftra< 5 ted witli factions ■, lome defiring 
to hold good corrcfpondenccwitfi the Lacedemonians, 
5 X fome 
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fome to weaken and keep them low ; yet all pre¬ 
tending other ends. The Lacedemonians durft not 
give impeachment to the Mant means \ nor take up¬ 
on them to correct their ill-willers among the Ar¬ 
cadians, till fuch time as the factions broke out in¬ 
to violence, and each part called in foreign help. 
Then was an army fent from Sparta , as it were in 
defence of die people of Tegea, againfl the Manti - 
neans , but indeed againfl them both. Ageftlaus had 
the leading of it, but efletted nothing. The The¬ 
bans had by this time fubdued the Phocians t and 
were become head of the Locrians , Acarnians , Eu- 
beans , and many others •, with the power of which 
countries, they enter’d Peloponnefus in favour of the 
Arcadians , who had, upon expectation of their co¬ 
ming, abftained from giving battel to Ageftlaus. 
The army of the Spartans being difmifled, and E- 
paminondas joined with the Arcadians , the region 
of Laconia was invaded and fpoiled: a thing fo 
ftrange, that no oracle could have found belief if 
any had foretold it. Almofl fix hundred years were 
fpent, fince the Dorians , under the pofterity of Her¬ 
cules, had feized upon Laconia, in all which time, 
die found of an enemy’s trumpet was not heard in 
that country: ten years were not fully part fince 
all Greece was at the devotion of the Spartans : but 
now the region which neither Xerxes with his huge 
army could once look upon, nor the mighty forces 
of Athens , and other enemy-flates had dared to 
fet foot on, faving by Health, was all on a light 
fire, the very fmoak whereof the women of Sparta 
were afhamed to behold. All which indignity not- 
withftanding, the Lacedemonians did not iflue out 
of Sparta to tight, but fought how to preferve the 
town, fetting at liberty as many of their Hcilotes 
or (laves, as were willing to bear arms in defence 
of the Hate, and fomewhat pitifully entreated the 
Athenians to give them fuccour. From Corinth 
and fome towns of Peloponnefus they received fpeedy 
afiifiance •, the Athenians came forward more (low¬ 
ly, fo that Epaminondas returned without battel, ha¬ 
ving rebuilt the city of Me/fene, and peopled it 
anew by calling home the ancient inhabitants, whom 
the Lacedemonians many ages before had chafed 
away into other countries, poficfiing their territo¬ 
ries themfclves. 

Sect. III. 

The compojition between Athens and Sparta for com¬ 
mand in war againft the Thebans ; who again in¬ 
vade and fpoil Peloponnefus. The unfortunate 
preemption of the Arcadians. 

r~f“i H IS journey therefore utterly defaced the re- 
| putation of the Spartans , in fuch wife that 
they did no longer demand the conduct of the ar¬ 
my which was to be raifed, nor any manner of 
precedence; but fending embafiadors from Sparta , 
and from all the cities which held league with it, 
unto Athens, they offered to yield the admiralty to 
the Athenians , requefiing that they themfclves might 
be generals by land. This had been a compofition 
well agreeing with the fituation and quality ofthefc 
two cities •, but it was rejetted, becaufe the mari¬ 
ners and others that were to be employed at fea, 
were men of no mark or efiimation, in regard of 
thofe companies of horfe and foot whereof the land 
army was compounded, who being all gentlemen 
or citizens of Athens were to have ferved under the 
Lacedemonians. Wherefore it was agreed that the 
authority fhould be divided by time, the Athenians 
ruling five days, the Lacedemonians other five, and 
fo fucccfiively that each of them fhould have com¬ 
mand of all, both by land and fea. It is manifcfl. 


that in this copclufion vain ambition was more re¬ 
garded than the common profit, which mud of ne- 
cefiity be very (lowly advanced, where confutation, 
refolution, and performance are fo often to change 
hands. This appeared by a fecond invafion of Pe¬ 
loponnefus, wherein the Thebans found their enemies 
fo unable to impeach diem, that having fortified 
IJlhmus from fea to fea, as in former times they 
had done againfi Xerxes , diey were driven out of 
their Hrength by Epaminondas , who foraged the 
country without rcfiHance. But as the articles of 
this league between Athens and Sparta did, by di¬ 
viding the condutt in fuch manner, difable the fo- 
cicty, and make it infufficient to thofe ends for 
which it was concluded; fo the example ot it wrought 
their good, by filling the enemies heads with the 
like vanity. For the Arcadians confidering their* 
own numbers which they brought into die field, 
and having found by many tryals that their people 
were not inferior to others in Hrength of body, in 
courage, or in good foldierlhip, thought it good 
reafon that they fliould in like manner lhare the go¬ 
vernment with their friends the Thebans ; and not al¬ 
ways continue followers of others, by cncreafing 
whofe greatnefs, they fhould ftrengthen their own 
yoke. Hereupon they began to demean themfclves 
very infolendy, whereby they grew hateful to tlicir 
neighbours, and fufpetted of he. Thebans in an ill 
time. For a modon of general peace having been 
made (which took not effett, becaufe the city of 
MeJJ'ene was not abandoned to the Lacedemonians ) 
the next enterprife of the Spartans and their friends 
was upon thefe Arcadians , who relying too much 
upon their own worth, were overthrown in a great 
battel, their calamity being as pleafing to their con¬ 
federates as to their enemies. 

Sect. IV. 

The great growth of the Theban efalc. Embaffages 
of the Greeks to the Perfian•> with the reajm 
why he tnojl favoured the Thebans. Troubles in 
the Perfian empire. The fruitlefs ijfue of the tm- 
baJJ'ages. 

T H E V Thebans cfpecially rejoiced at the Arte¬ 
dium misfortune, confidering, that, without 
their aid, the fuccefs of all enterpriles proved fb ill > 
whereas they themfclves had by their own power 
accomplifhed very well whatfoever they took in 
hand, and were become not only victorious over 
the Lacedemonians , but patrons over the Tbeffa- 
lians , and moderators of die great quarrels that had 
rilen in Macedonia, where compounding the diile- 
renccs about that kingdom, aspltafedthem belt, they 
carried Philip the fon of Amyntas , and father of 
Alexander the Great, as an hoHage unto Thebes. 
Having therefore obtained fuch reputation that little 
feemed wanting to make them abfolute commanders 
of all Greece, they fought means of alliance with 
the Perfian king, to whom they fent embaflador 
the great and famous captain Pelopidas , whole re¬ 
putation drew Artaxerxes to grant unto the Thebans 
all that they defired ; whereof two efpecial points 
were, that Mejfene fhould remain free from the 
Lacedemonians , and that the Athenians fhould for¬ 
bear to fend their fhips of war to fea; onlyi the lat¬ 
ter of thefe two was fomewhat qualified with refe¬ 
rence to farther advice. The other Hates of Greece 
did alfo fend their embafiadors at the fame time, ot 
whom few or none received much contentment. 
For the king having found by long experience, how 
far it concerned him to maintain a fure party in 
Greece , did upon many weighty confidcrations re- 
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folve to bind the Thebans firmly unto him i juftly 
expeifting, that their greatncfs Ibould be on that 
fide his own fecurity. The Athenians had been an¬ 
cient enemies to his crownj and, having turn’d the 
profit of their vi&ories upon the Per fan, to the 
purchafe of a great eftate in Greece , maintain’d their 
figniory in fuch puiflunt manner, that (fundry grie¬ 
vous misfortunes notwithftanding) they had endur’d 
a terrible war, wherein the Lacedemonians being 
follow’d by moll of the Greeks, and fupply’d with 
treafure, and all forts of aid, by Darius Notbus , 
were not able to vanquifli them, till their own in- 
diferetion brought them on their knees. The Lace¬ 
demonians being victorious over Athens , had no 
fooner eftablilhcd their dominion at home, than 
they undertook the conqueft of Afia, from which, 
tho* by the commotion railed in Greece with Per¬ 
fian gold, they were called back ; yet having re¬ 
new’d their power, and fettled things in Greece., it 
was not unlikely that they fhould upon the next 
advantage have purfued the fame enterprife, had 
not they been impeached by this Theban war. But 
the Thebans contririwife had always dilcovered a 
good aftetftion to the crown of Perfu. They had 
fided with Xerxes, in his invafion of Greece ; with 
Darius and the Lacedemonians, againft Athens ; and 
finally, having offer’d much contumely to Ape flans , 
when he put to fea, they drew him home by 
making war on the confederates of Sparta. Be- 
fidcs all thefe their good delervings, they were no 
fea-men, and therefore unlikely to look abroad, 
whercunto if perchance they fhould have any de- 
ftre, yet were they difubled by the want of good 
haven towns,which they could not feize upon with¬ 
out open breach of that peace, whereof they in¬ 
tended to become the executors, giving liberty to 
all cities that had at any time been free. Where¬ 
fore Artaxerxes did wholly condefcend unto the re- 
quefts of Pelopidas , as far forth as he might without 
giving open defiance to the reft of Greece \ and by 
that means he purchas'd his own quiet, being never 
afterwards mokllcd by that nation in the lower A- 
fa. The ill means, which the Greeks had to difturb 
Artaxerxes, was very beneficial to the eftate of Per- 
fia fhottly after thefe times, in that great rebellion 
of all tlic maritime provinces, f or had then the 
affairs of Greece been fo compofcd, that any one 
city might, without impeachment of the reft, have 
trunfjiorted an army to afiift the revolting J'atrap*, 
or viceroys of Caria, Phrygia, Lydia, My fa, Lycia, 
Pifidia, Pamphilia , Cilicia, Syria, and Phenicia, 
human reafon can hardly find the means, by which 
the empire could have been prtferv’d from that 
ruin, which the divine council had defer’d unto 
the days of’ Alexander. But this great confpiracy 
ot fo many large and wealthy provinces, wanting a 
firm body of good anJ hardy loldiers, was in fliort 
fpace dilcufs’d and vanillfd like a mift, without 
ctfcft; thefe effeminate Afalics, wearied quickly 
with the travels and dangers incident to war, for- 
faking the common caufe, and each man ftriving 
to be the firft that, by treafon to his company, 
fhould both redeem the former treafon to his prince, 
and purchafe withal his own promotion with in- 
creafe of riches. Of this commotion, which in 
courfe of time follow’d fome addons not as yet re¬ 
lated, I have rather chofen to make fhort mention 
in this place, than hereafter to interrupt the narra¬ 
tion of things more important; but for that it was 
likely a fudden ftorm, ralhly commenced, idly fol¬ 
low’d, and foolifhly laid down, having made a 
great noife without effect, and having final 1 refe¬ 
rence to any other action rcgardablc ; as alfo bc- 
caufe in the whole reign of Artaxerxes, from the 
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war of Cyrus to the invafion of Egypt, I firid no* 
thing (this infurredion, and a fruitlefs journey 
againft the Cadufans excepted) worthy of any men¬ 
tion, much lefs of digreffion from the courfe of the 
bufinefs in Greece. All, or the mod of his time, 
palled away fo quietly, that he enjoy’d the plea- 
fures which an empire fo great and wealthy could 
afford unto fo abfolute a lord, with little diftur- 
bance. The troubles which he found were only or 
chiefly domcftical; growing out of the hatred 
which Paryfatisi the queen-mother, bare unto his 
wile Statira, and to fuch as had been the greateft 
enemies to her fon Cyrus, or gloried in his death : 
upon whom, when by poilbnaiid mifehievous prac¬ 
tices flie had fatisly’d her feminine appetite of re¬ 
venge, thenceforth flie wholly apply’d hcrfelf to 
the king’s difpofltion, chcrifhing in him the leud 
defire of marrying his own daughter, and filling 
him with the perfuafion, which princes, not endued 
with an efpecial grace, do readily entertain. That 
his own will was the fupreme law ol his fubject, 
and the rule by which all things were to Ik* mca- 
fured, and adjudg’d to be good or evil. In this 
imaginary happinels Pelopidas, anil the other em- 
bafiadors of Greece, both found and left him *, but 
left him by fb much more allured than they found 
him, by how much the conclufion of his treaty 
with them, being altogether to his own advantage, 
did feem to promife, if not the perpetuity, a long 
endurance of the fame felicity to him and his; or 
(at the leaft) a full fecurity of danger from Greece, 
whence only could any danger be fear’d. But fuch 
foundations of eternity laid by mortal men in this 
tranfltory world, like the tower of Babel, arc either 
fliaken from heaven, or made vain and unprofita¬ 
ble, ere the frame can be railed to full height, by 
confufion of tongues among the builders. Hereof 
was found a good example in the Thebans, and 
other eftates of Greece, that had fent embafladors 
to the P erf an. For whereas it had been concluded, 
that all towns, as well the little as the great, fhould 
be fet at liberty, and the Thebans made protestors 
of this common peace, who thereby fhould become 
the judges of all controvcrlics that might arife, and 
leaders in war of all that would enter into this con¬ 
federacy*, the king’s letters being (blunnly pub- 
lifh’d at Thebes, in the prefence of embafladors, 
drawn thither from all parts of Greece ■, when an 
oath was required lor observation of the form of 
peace therein fet down, a dilatory an fiver was made 
by the tmbafladors, who faid that they were fent to 
hear the articles, not to (Wear unto them. I Iereby 
the Thebans were driven to fend unto each of the ci¬ 
ties to require the oath, but in vain. For when the 
Corinthians had boldly rctufed it, faying. That they 
did not need it; others took courage by their exam¬ 
ple to do the like, disappointing the Thebans of their 
glorious hopes, to whom this negotiation w ith Arta¬ 
xerxes gave neither addition nor confirmation of 
greatnefs, but lef t them as it found them, to rely up¬ 
on their own fwords. 

Sect. V. 

I low all Greece was divided, between the Athenians 
and Lacedemonians on the one fide, and Thebans 
on the other. Of the great tumults rifing in 
Arcadia. 

T HE condition of things in Greece at that time 
did ftand thus. Athens and Sparta, which 
in former times had commanded all that nation, and 
each upon envy of the other’s greatncfs drawn all 
their followers into a cruel intettine war, by which 
the whole country, and cfpecially die eftate of thefe 
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two cities, was brought very low, did now conjoin and the Arcadians., who had in great numbers ca- 
tlieir forces againft the Thebans, who fought to ken arms, with much ado fcarce pacified. When 
make thcmfelvcs lords of all. The Eleans , Corin- complaint of the captains proceedings came to 
thians, and Acbaians, followed the party of thefe Thebes , Epaminondas turned all the blame upon 
ancient governing cities •, either for the old reputa- them who had made the peace with Athens , letting 
tion of them, and benefits received ; or in diflike of them know, that he would be fhortly among them, 
thofe who by ftrong hand were ready to become to judge of their fidelity, by the affiftance which 
rulers, to which authority they could not fuddenly they fhould give him in that war which he intend¬ 
ed pire without fome injury and much envy. The ed to make in Pelopontiefus. Thele lordly words 
city of Thebes abounding widi men whom necefiicy did gready amaze the Arcadians', who needing not 
had made warlike, and many victories in tew years the aid of fo mighty a power as he drew along 
had filled with great fpirits, and being fo mighty with him, did vehemently fufpeft that great prepa¬ 
in dependants, that fhe had reduced all the conti- ration to be made againft diemfelves. Hereupon 
nent of Greece without Peloponnefus (the region of fuch of them, as had before fought means to fettle 
Attica, and very little part befide excepted) under the affairs of their country, by drawing things to 
fuch acknowledgment, as wanted not much of mere fome good conclufion of peace, did now forthwith 
v.iflalagc, did hope to bring all Peloponnefus to fend to Athens for help; and withal difpatched 
the like obedience, wherein already fhe had fet fome of the principal among them as embaffadors 
good tooting by her conjunction with the ftates of to Sparta , by whom they offered themfelves to the 
Argos, and of Arcadia. The Argives had been al- common defence of Peloponnefus , now ready to be 
ways bad neighbours to the Spartans, to whom invaded. This embaflage brought much comfort 
they thought themfelves in ancient nobility fuperiors; to the Lacedemonians, who feared nothing more 
but were tar under them in valour, having been of- than the coming of Epaminondas , againft whom 
ten beaten out of the field by them, and put in dan- they well knew that all their forces, and beft pro- 
ger of lofing all -, which caufed them to iufpeCf and vifions, would be no more than very hardly fuffici- 
envy nothing mere than the greatnefs and honour ent. Forbearing therefore to difpute about prero- 
o i'Sparta-, taking truce with her when fhe was at gatives, they (who had been accuftomed unto fuch 
reft, and had leilure to bend her whole force againft a fupremacy, as they would in no wife communi- 
them •, but firmly joining with her enemies whenfo- cate with the powerful city of Athens, till other 
ever they found her entangled in a difficult war. hope of fecuring their own eftate could not be 
As the Argives were, in hatred of Sparta, fure thought upon) did now very gently yield to the Ar- 
friends of Thebes, fo the Arcadians , tranfported with cadians, that the commind of the army in chief 
a great opinion of their own worthinels, liad for- fhould be given, for the time, to that city, in 
nierly renounced and provoked againft them their whofe territory it lay. 
old confederates and leaders, the Lacedemonians , 

and were now become very doubtful adherents to Sect. VI. 

the Thebans. In which regard it was thought con¬ 
venient by Epaminondas, and the ftate of Thebes, 
to fend an army into Peloponnefus, belore fuch time 
ns thefe wavering friends fhould fall further oft', ^“'’F.rtain it is, that the condition of things did 
and become either neutral, or, which was to be V 1 at that time require a very firm conlent, and 
feared, open enemies. And furcly great caufe there uniform care of the common lafety. For bdides 
was to fuljxrcl the worft of them, confidcring that the great forces raifed out of the other parts of 
without conlent of the Thebans , they had made Greece, the Argives and Meffcnians, prepared with 
peace with Athens', which was very llrange, and all their ftrength to join with Epaminondas ; who 
feemed no lefs to the Athenians themfelves, who having lain a while at Nemea, to intercept the A- 
holding a firm league with Sparta at the fame time thenians, received there intelligence, that the army 
when the Arcadians treated with them, did never- coming from Athens would pafs by fea j whereup- 
theiefs accept this new confederacy, not relinquifhing on he difiodged, and came to Tegea , which city, 
the old, becaufe they found that, howfoever thele and the molt of all Arcadia befides, forthwith de- 
Arcadians were enemies to the Lacedemonians, they dared themfelves his. The common opinion was, 
fhould hereby be drawn foniewhat further from their that the firft attempt of die Thebans, wculd be up- 
alliancc with Thebes, which without them was un- on fuch of the Arcadians as had revolted; which 
likely to invade Peloponnefus with a ftrong army, caufed die Lacedemonian captains to fortify Manti- 
But this did rather haften, than by any means flay, ttea with all diligence, and to fend for Age film 
the coming of Epaminondas *, who finding the way to Sparta, that he bringing with him al! that fmall 
fbmewhat more clear for him (becaufe the city of force cif able men, which remained in the town, 
Corinth, which lay upon die ifthmus, and had been they might be ftrong enough to abide Epmitmdas 
adverfe to Thebes, was . now, by miferies of this there. Beit Epaminondas held fo good cfpial upon 

grievous tvar, driven to become neutral) took oc- his enemies, that had not an unknown fellow brought 

c.ifion hereby, and by fome diforders among the hafty adverdiement of his purpofe to AgeftLsus, 
Arcadians, to vifit Peloponnefus with an army, con- who was then well onward in die way to Manti' 
filling of all the power of Thebes. A great tumult nea, the city of Sparta had fuddenly been taken, 
had rrten in Arcadia about confccrated money. For thither with all fpeed and fecrecy did the The- 
which many principal men among them had laid bans march, who had lurely carried the city, not- 
hands on, under pretence of employing it to pub- withrtanding any defence that could have been made 
lick u.'es. In compounding the differences grown by diat handful of men remaining within it; but 
upon this occafion, fuch as had leaft will to render that Agefitaus in all-flying hafte got into it with his 
account of the money which had come into tliefr companies, whom the army of his confederates 
hands, procured the captain of fome Theban foldi- followed thither to the refeue as faft as it was able, 
ers, lying in Tegea, to take prifoners many of their The arrival of th e. Lacedemonians and their friends 
countrymen, as people defirous of innovation, as it cut off" all hope from Epaminondas of taking 
This was done : but the ! uproar thereby caufed was Sparta, fo it prefonted him with a faff advantage 
fo great, that the prifoners were forthwith enlarged, upon Mantinea. It Was the time of harveft, which 
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made it very likely that the Mantineans, finding 
the war to be carried from their walls’ into another 
quarter, would ufe the commodity of that vacation, 
by fetching in their corn, and turning out their 
cattel into their fields, whilft no enemy was near 
that might impeach them. Wherefore he turned 
away from Sparta to Mantinea, fending his horfe- 
men before him, to feize upon all that might be 
found without the city. The Mantineans (accord¬ 
ing to the expectation of Epaminondas) were fcat- 
tered abroad in the country \ far more intent upon 
their harveft-bufinefs, than upon the war, whereof 
they were fecure, as thinking themfelves out of 
diftance. By which prelumption it tell out, that 
great numbers of them, and all their cattel, being 
unable to recover the town, were in a defperatc 
cafe ; and the town it felt in no great likelihoixl of 
holding out, when the enemy fhould have taken all 
their provifion of victuals with fb many of the 
people, as had not over-dearly been redeemed, by 
that city's returning to fociety with Thebes. But at 
the fame time, die Athenians coming to the fuccour 
of their confederates, whom they thought to have 
found at Mantinea , were very earneftly entreated 
by the citizens to refeue their goods, and people, 
from the danger whercir.to they were fallen, if it 
were poflible by any couragious adventure to de¬ 
liver thole who otherwife were given as loft. The 
Thebans were known at that time to be the beft fol- 
diers of all the Greeks ; and the commendation of 
good horferrun-fhip had always been given to the 
Tkeffalians, as excelling in that quality all other na¬ 
tions ; yet the regard of honour fo wrought upon 
the Athenians, that for the reputation of their city, 
which had entered into this war, upon no neceftity 
of her own, but only in defire of relieving her dif- 
trefted friends, they iflued forth of Mantinea , not 
abiding fo long as to refrefh themfelves, or their 
horfes with meat ; and giving a lufty charge upon 
the enemy, who as bravely received them, after a 
long and hot fight, they remained mafters of the 
field, giving by this victory a fafe and ealy retreat 
to all that were without the walls. The whole power 
of the Beotians arrived in the place foon after this 
battel, whom the Lacedemonians and their aftiftants 
were not far behind. 

Sect. VII. 

The great battel of Mantinea. The honourable death 
of Epaminondas, with his commendation. 

K Paminondas , confidering that his commiflion 
was almoft now expired, and that his attempts 
urprifing Sparta and Mantinea having failed, 
the impreflion of terror, which his name had wrought 
in the Peloponnefians , would foon vanifh, unlefs 
by fome notable adt he fhould abate their courage 
in their firft growth, and leave fome memorable 
character of his expedition ; refolvcd to give them 
battel, whereby he rcafonably hoped both to fettle 
the doubtful affe&ions of his own afiociates, and 
to leave the Spartans as weak in fpirit and ability 
as he found them, if not wholly to bring them into 
fubjedtion. Having therefore warned his men to 
prepare for that battel, wherein vidtory fhould be 
Rewarded with lordfhip of all Greece ; and finding 
the alacrity of his foldiers to be fuch, as promifed 
the accomplifhment of his own defire; he made 
fhew of declining the enemy, and intrenching him- 
felf in a place of more advantage, that fo by taking 
from them all expedtation of fighting that day, he 
tnight allay the heat of their valour, and afterwards 
ftrike their fenfes with amazement, when he fhould 
come upon thefn unexpected. This opinion decei- 
No. 29. 
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ved him riot: for with very much tumult, as in fb 
great and fudden a danger, the enemy fan to arms, 
neceftity enforcing their refolution, and the confe- 
qucnce of that day’s fervice urging them to do as 
well as they might. The Theban army confifted 
of 30000 foot, and 3000 fiorfe ; the Lacedemonians 
and their friends were fhort of this number, both 
in horfe and foot, by a third part. The Mantine¬ 
ans (becau’le the war was in their country) ftood in 
the right wing, and with them the Lacedemonians : 
tile Athenians had the left wing, the Ac beans, Ii le¬ 
ans, and others of lefs account, filled the body of 
the army. The Thebans ftood in the left wing of 
their own battel, oppofite to the Lacedemonians , 
having by them the Arcadians ; the Eubeans, Lo- 
criaas, Sicycni ins, Meffenians, and Theffalians with 
others, compounding the main battel; the At gives 
held the right wing, the horfemen on each part 
were placed in the flanks, only a troop of the Ele- 
ans were in rear. Before the footmen could join, 
the encounter of the horle on both fides was very 
rough, wherein finally the Thebans prevailed, not- 
withftanding the valiant refiftance ot the Athenians: 
who not yielding to the enemy either in courage or 
fkill, were over-laid with numbers, and fo beaten 
upon by Theffalian flings, that they were driven to 
forfakc the place, and leave their infantry na¬ 
ked. But this retreat was the lefs dilgraceful, be- 
caule they kept themfelves together, and did not 
fall back upon their own footmen ; but finding the 
Theban horfe to have given them over, and withal 
difeovering fome companies of foot, which had 
been fent about by Epaminondas, to charge their 
battel in the rear, they broke upon them, routed 
them, and hewed them all in pieces. In the mean 
feafon the battel of the Athenians had not only to 
do with the Argives , but was hardly prefled by the 
Theban horfemen, in fuch wife that it began to open, 
and was ready to turn back, when the Elean fqua- 
dron of horfe came up to the relief of it, and refto- 
red all on that part. With far greater violence did 
the Lacedemonians and Thebans meet, thefe contend¬ 
ing for dominion, the other for the maintenance of 
their ancient honour ; fo that equal courage and 
equal lofs on both fi.les made the hope and appear¬ 
ance of victory to eicher equally doubtiul ; unlefs 
perhaps the Lacedemonians being very firm abiders, 
might feem the more likely to prevail, as having 
borne the firft brunt and fury ot the onfet, which 
was not hitherto remitted ; and being framed by 
difciplinc, as it were by nature, to excel in pati¬ 
ence, whereof the Thebans , by practice of a few 
years, cannot be thought to have gotten a habit fb 
fure and general. But Epiminendas perceiving the 
obftinate ftifthefs of the enemies to be fuch, as nei¬ 
ther the bad fuccefs of their own horle, nor all the 
force of the Beotian army, could abate fo far, as to 
make them give one toot of ground ; taking a 
choice company of the moft able men, whom he 
caft into the form of a wedge, or diamond, by 
the advantage of that figure againft a fquadron, and 
by his own exceeding virtue, accompanied with 
the great ftrength and refolution of them which 
followed him, did open their ranks, and cleave 
the whole battel in defpight of all refiftance. Thus 
was the honour of that day won by the Thebans , 
who may juftly be laid to have carried the victory, 
feeing that they remained mafters of the ground 
whereon the battel was fought, having driven the 
enemy to lodge farther off. For that which was 
alledged by the Athenians, as a token that the vic¬ 
tory was partly theirs, the (laughter of thole merce* 
narics upon whom they lighted by chance in their 
own flight, finding them behind their army, 
5 Y and 
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and the retaining of their dead bodies; it was a 
ceremony regardable only among the Greeks , and 
ferved merely for oftentadon, fhcwing that by the 
fight they haid obtained fomewhat, which the ene¬ 
my could not get from them other wife than by re- 
qucft. But the Thebans arrived at the general im¬ 
mediate end of battel; none daring to abide them 
i.n the field: whereof a manifeft confelfion is expref- 
fed from them, who forfake the place which they 
had chofcn or accepted, as indifferent for tryal of 
their ability and prowefs. This was the laft work 
of the incomparable virtue of Epaminondas , who 
being in the head of that warlike troop of men, 
which broke the Lacedemonian fquadron, and forced 
it to give back in difarray, was furioufly charged 
on the fudden by a delperate company of the Spar¬ 
tans, who all at once threw their darts at him alone; 
whereby receiving many wounds, he neverthelefs 
with a Angular courage maintained the fight, ufing 
againft the enemies many of their darts, which he 
drew out of his own body •, till at length by a 
Spartan , called A at icratcs, he received fo violent a 
ftroke with a dart, that the wood of it broke, leav¬ 
ing the iron and a piece of the trunchion in his 
bread. Hereupon he funk down, and was foon 
conveyed out of the fight by his friends ; having by 
his fall fomewhat animated the Spartans (who fain 
would have got his body) but much more enflam¬ 
ed with revengeful indignation, the ‘Thebans-, who 
raging at this heavy mifchance, did with great 
(laughter compel their difordered enemies to leave 
the field; though long they followed not the chafe, 
being wearied more with the fadnefs of this difaf- 
ter, than with all the travel of the day. Epami¬ 
nondas being brought into his tent, was told by the 
phyficians, that when the head of the dart fhould 
be drawn out of his body, he mud needs die. Hear¬ 
ing this, he called for his fhield, which to have lod 
was held a great difhonour : it was brought unto 
him. He bad them tell him which part had the 
victory, anl'wer was made, that the Bcotians had 
won the field. Then laid he, it is fair time for me 
to die •, and withal fent for lolidas and Diophantes , 
two principal men of war that were both flain ; 
which being told him, he adviled the Thebans to make 
peace, whillt with advantage they might, for that 
they had none left that was able to difeharge the 
office of a general. Here withal he willed that the 
head of the weapon fhould be drawn out of his 
body ; comforting his friends that lamented his 
death, and want of iflue, by telling them that the 
victories of Let Air a and Mantinea were two fair 
daughters, in whom his memory fhould live. 

So died Epaminondas, the worthieft man that ever 
was bred in that nation of Greece , and hardly to be 
matched in any age or country: for he equalled all 
others in the feveral virtues, which in each of them 
were Angular. His jufticc, and Ancerity, his tem¬ 
perance, wifdom, and high magnanimity, were no 
way inferior to his military virtue ; in every part 
whereof he fo excelled, that he could not properly 
be called a wary, a valiant, a politick, a bountiful 
or an induflrious, and a provident captain j all thefe 
titles, and many other, being due unto him, which 
with his notable difeipline, and good conduft, made 
a perfect compoAtion of an heroick general. Nei¬ 
ther was his priyate converfation unanfwerable to 
thofe high parts, which gave him praife abroad. 
For he was grave, and yet very affable and cour¬ 
teous ; refolute in publick bufinefs, but in his own 
particular eafy, and of much mildnefs j a lover ©f 
his people, bearing widi mens infirmities, witty and 
pleafant in fpeech, far from infolence, mafter of 
his own affections, and furnifhed with all qualities 
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that might win and keep love. To thefe graces 
were added great ability of body, much eloquence 
and very deep knowledge in all parts of philofophy 
and learning, wherewith his mind being enlighten, 
ed, refted not in the fweetnefc of contemplation, 
but broke forth into fuch effedts as gave unto Thebes 
which had evermore been an underling, a dread¬ 
ful reputation among all people adjoining, and the 
highelt command in Greece. 

Sect. VIII. 

Of the peace concluded in Greece after the battel of 
Mantinea. The voyage of Agefilaus into Egypt. 
His death and qualities ; with an examination of 
the comparifon made between him and Pompey the 
Roman. 

T HIS battel of Mantinea was the greateft that 
ever had been fought in that country, be¬ 
tween the naturals, and the laft. For at Marathon 
and Platea, the populous armies of the barbarous 
nations gave rather a great fame, than a hard tryal 
to the Grecian valour ; neither were the practice of 
arms and art military fo perfeft in the beginnings 
of the Peloponneftan war, as long continuance and 
daily exercife had now made them. The times fol¬ 
lowing produced no actions of worth or moment, 
thofe excepted which were undertaken againft fo¬ 
reign enemies, proving for the moft part unfortu¬ 
nate. But in this laft fight, all Greece was inte- 
refled, which never had more able foldiers, and 
brave commanders, nor ever contended for victory 
with greater care of the fuccefs, or more obftinate 
refolution. All which notwithftanding, the iflue 
being fuch as hath been related, it was found belt 
for every particular eftate, that a general peace 
fhould be eftablifhed, every one retaining what he 
prefently had, and none being forced to depend up¬ 
on another. The Mejfei.ians were by name com- 
pril'ed in this new league, which caufed the Lacede¬ 
monians not to enter into it. Their (landing out 
hindered not the reft from proceeding to condu- 
Aon ; conAdcring that Sparta was now too weak to 
otlend her neighbours, and therefore might well be 
allowed to fliew that anger in ceremonies which had 
no power to declare it fclf in execution. This 
peace, as it gave feme breath and refrefhing to all 
the country, fo to the cities of Athens and Sparta 
it allbrded leifure to feck after wealth by foreign 
employment in Egypt, whither Age [thus was fent 
with fome fmall forces to aflift, or indeed, as a 
mercenary, to ferve under Tacbos king of Egypt, 
in his war upon Syria. Chabrias the Athenian , who 
had before commanded under Acoris king ol Egypt, 
went now as a voluntary, with fuch forces as he 
could raife by entreaty, and offer of good pay, to 
the fame fervice. Thefe Egyptian kings defended 
from Amyrteeus of Sait, who rebelled againft Da¬ 
rius Nothin, having retained the country notwith¬ 
ftanding all inteftine diflenfions and foreign inva- 
Aons, during three generations of their own race, 
were fo well acquainted with the valour of the 
Greeks, that by their help (eafily procured with 
gold) they conceived great hope, not only to allure 
themfelves, but to become lords of the provinces 
adjoyning, which were held by the Perftan. 
Wliat the iflue of this great enterprife might have 
been, had it not fallen by domeftick rebellion, it 
is uncertain. But very likely it is, tliat the rebel¬ 
lion it felf had foon come to nothing, if Agefilaus 
had not proved a falfe traytor, joyning with Nee- 
tanebus , who rofe againft his prince, and helping 
the rebel with that army which the money of Ta¬ 
cbos had waged. This falfhood Ageftlaus exi¬ 
led, 
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fed, as tending to the good of his own country •, 
though it feems rather, that he grudged bccuule 
the king took upon himfelf the conduct of the ar¬ 
my, ufing his fervice only as lieutenant, who had 
made full account of being appointed the general. 
Howfoever it came td pafs, Tacbos being Ihame- 
fully betrayed by them, in whom he had repoled 
his chief confidence, fled unto the Perftan, who 
upon hisfubmiflion gave him gentle entertainment; 
anti NeClanebus (who feems to have been the ne¬ 
phew of Tacbos ) reigned in his ftcad. At tlic 
fame time die citizens of Maides had fet up ano¬ 
ther king, to whom all, or molt of the Egyptians 
yielded their obedience. But Jgefilaus lighting 
with him in places of advantage, prevailed lo far, 
that he left Neflanebus in quiet pofltflion of the 
kingdom j who in recompenl’e of his treafon to the 
former king Tacbos , and good fervice done to him¬ 
felf rewarded him with two hundred and thirty ta¬ 
lents of filver, with which booty failing homewards, 
he died by the way. He was a prince very tempe¬ 
rate and valiant, and a good leader in war j free 
from covetoufncfs, and not reproached with any 
blemilh of lull; which praifes are the lefs admira¬ 
ble in him, for that the difcipline of Sparta was 
fuch as did endue every one of the citizens (not 
carried away by the violent ftream of an ill nature) 
with all, or the chief, of thefe good qualities. He 
was neverthelefs very arrogant, perverle, unjuft, 
and vain-glorious, meafuring all things by his own 
will, and obftinately profecuting thole courles whofe 
ends were beyond hope. The expedition of Xeno¬ 
phon had filled him with an opinion, that by his 
hand the empire of Perfia fhould be overthrown ; 
with which conceit being tranfported, and finding 
his proceedings interrupted by the Thebans , and 
their allies, he did ever after bear fuch hatred un¬ 
to Thebes, as compelled that eftate by mere nc- 
ceflity to grow warlike, and able, to the utter dif- 
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honour of Sparta , and the irreparable Iols of all 
her former greatnefs. The commendations given 
to him by Xenophon his good friend, have caufed 
Plutarch to lay his name in the balance againft 
Pompey the Great; whofe actions (the folemn gra¬ 
vity of carriage excepted') are very dilproportiona- 
ble. Yet we may truiy fay. That as Pompey made 
great wars under fundry climates, and in all the 
provinces of the Roman empire, exceeding in the 
multitude of employments all that were before him ; 
fo /. Igefilaus had at one time or other fome quarrel 
with every town in Greece ; had made a war in 
Afia , anti metlled in the bufinefs of die Egyp¬ 
tians* in which variety, he went beyond all his 
predeceflors: yet not winning any countries, as 
Pompey did many, but obtaining large wages, which 
Pompey never took. Herein alio they are very like, 
each of them was the Lift great captain which his 
nation brought forth in time of liberty, and each of 
them ruined the liberty of his country by his own 
lordly williilnefs: We may therefore well fay, Si- 
mi l ta mays omnia quam paria ; The relemblance 
was nearer than the equality. Indeed the freedom 
of Rome was loft with Pompey , falling into the 
hands of doc far, whom he had enforced to take 
arms •, yet the Roman empire ftood, the form of 
government only being changed: but the liberty 
of Greece , or of Sparta it IcJf, was not forfeited 
unto the Thebans , whom Ageftlaus had compelled to 
enter into a victorious war; yet the figniory, and an¬ 
cient renown of Sparta was prefently lolt: and the 
freedom of all Greece being wounded in this The¬ 
ban war, and after much blood loft, ill healed by 
the peace enfuing, did very foon upon the death 
of Anfilaus give up the ghoft, and the lordfliip of 
the wnole country was feize J by Philip king of Afa- 
cedon , whofe actions are now on foot, and more to 
be regarded than the contemporary pafiages of 
things, in any other nation. 


The End of the Third Book. 
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Chap. I. 


Of Philip, the Father of Alexander the Great , King of Macedon. 


Sect. I. 

WhaX kings reigned in Macedon Before Philip. 


—j L >.iffi Ma iHE Greeks , of whom we have al- as whatfoever could be fpared from their own dif- 
ready made large difeourfe, not as tra&ion at home, they tranfported over the Hel~ 
R nr y et wearie< ^ w *^ inteftine war, nor lefpont , as fufficient to entertain and bufy them 

^swlLJshM made wife by their vain contention withal. 

for fuperiority,^ do ftill, as in for- But, as it commonly falleth out with every man 
mer times, continue the invafion and of mark in the world, that they under-fall and pe- 
-r*»^Mr2SI vaftation of each other. rifh by the hands and harms which they lead fear; 

Againft Xerxes , the greateft monarch of that part fo fared it at this time with the Greeks. For of 
of the world, they defended their liberty with as Philip of Macedon (of whom wc are now to fpeak) 
hjtppy. fuc ce ^ ever nation had, and with no lefs they had fo little regard, as they grew even then 
honour &an hath ever been acquired by deeds of more violent in devouring each other, when the 
arms. And having had a tryal, and experience, fall growing greatnefs of fuch a neighbour-king 
more than fortunate, againft thofe nations, they fo Ihould, in regard of their own fafeties, have ferved 
little regarded what might come from them, who them for a ftrong argument of union and accord, 
had fo often forfeited the reputation of their forces, But the glory of their Perfian victories, wherewith 
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they were pamper’d and made proud, taught them 
to negleCt all nations but themfclves, and the ra¬ 
ther to value at little the power and purpofes of the 
Macedonians, becaufe thofe kings and ftates, which 
fat nearer them than they did, had in die time of 
AmyntaSy the father of Phtlipy fo much weakened 
them, and won upon them, that they were not (as 
the Grecians perfwaded themfelves) in any one age, 
likely to recover their own, much lefs to work a- 
ny wonders againft their borderers. And indeed it 
was not in their philofophy to confider, that all 
great alterations arc ftorm-likc, fudden and violent; 
and that it is then over- late to repair the decayed 
and broken banks, when great rivers are once fwol- 
len, faft running, and inragcd. No, the Greeks 
did rather imploy themfelves, in breaking down 
thofe defences which ftood between them and this 
inundation, than feck to rampare and re-enforce 
their own fields, which by the level of reafon they 
might have found to have lain under it. It was 
therefore well concluded by Orofius , 'Gracia civi- 
tates dum mperart fnguUt cupiunt , imperium omr.es 
perdiderunt ; The cities of Greece loll their com¬ 
mand, by driving epch of them to command all. 

The kingdom of Macedon, fo called of Mace don , 
the fon of Ofiris, or, as other authors affirm, of 
Jupiter and Elhra, is the next region towards the 
north which bordereth Greece •, it hath to the eaft, 
the Egean fea; it is bounded on the north and north- 
weft, by the ‘Thracians and Illyrians ; and on the 
fouth and fouth-weft, by ThcJJ'aly and Epirus. 

Their kings were of the family of Temenus , of 
the race of Hercules , and by nation Argives ; who 
are lifted as followeth. About fome fix years after 
the tranflation of the Affyrian empire, Arbaces then 
governing Media , Caranus of Argos , commanded 
by an oracle to lead a colony into Macedon , de¬ 
parted thence with many people, and as he was 
marching through that country, the weather being 
rainy and tempeftuous, he efpied a great herd of 
goats, which fled the ftorm as faft as they could, 
hafting them to their known place of covert. 
Whereupon Caranus calling to mind, that he had 
alfo by 6 another oracle been directed to follow 
the firft troop of beafts, that fhould either lead 
him or fly before him, he purfued thefe goats to 
the gates of Edeffa , and being undifeovered by the 
inhabitants, by reafon of the darknefs of the air, 
he enter’d their city without refiftance, and poflefs’d 
it. * Soon after this, by the overthrow of Ciffeus, 
Caranus became lord of the reft of Macedon , and 
held it eight and twenty years. Cenus fucceeded 
Caranus , and reigned twelve years. Tyrimas fol¬ 
lowed Cenus, and ruled eight and twenty years. 

Perdiccas the firft, the fon of Tyrimas , governed 
one and fifty years: a prince, for his great valour, 
and many other virtues, much renowned. A Solinus , 
Pliny , juft in , Eufcbius , Tbeophilus , Antiochenus , 
and others affirm, that he appointed a place of bu¬ 
rial for himfelf, and for all the kings of Macedon 
his fucceflors, at Ega\ afluring them that the king¬ 
dom lhould fo long continue in his line and race, as 
they continued to lay up their bodies in that fepul- 
chre i wherein it is faid, that becaufe Alexander she 
great failed, therefore the pofterity of the Temenida 
failed in him: a thing rather devifed after the effect, 
as I conceive, than foretold by Perdiccas. 

* Argeus fucceeded unto Perdiccas , and ruled eight 
and twenty years. 
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Philip the firft^ his fucccflofj reigned twenty 
tight years.- ' 

Europus followed Philip , and governed fix and 
twenty years: in whofe infancy the Illyrians inva¬ 
ded Macedon , and having obtained a great victory, 
they purfued the fame to the great danger of that 
ftate. Whereupon the Macedonians gathering new 
forces, and refolving either to recover their formef 
lofs, or to lofe at once both their kingdom and their 
king, they carried him with them in his cradle in¬ 
to the field, and returned victorious ; for they were 
either confident that their nation could not be beaten 
(their king being prefent) or rather they perfwaded 
themfelves that there was no man fo void of ho¬ 
nour and compaflion, as to * abandon their natural 
lord, being an infant, and no way (but by the hands 
of his fervants) able to defend himfelf from deftruc- 
tion. The like is reported by Aimonius , of Clota- 
rus the fon of Fredegunda. 

Alcetas fucceeded Eropus , and ruled nine and 
twenty years. 

Amyntas the firft fucceeded Alcetas , and reigned 
fifty years; he lived at fuch time as Darius Hy- 
flafpes , after his unprofperous return out of Scythia , 
lent Magabazus with an army into Europe , who, 
in Xerxes's name required Amyntas to acknowledge 
him for his fupreme lord, by yielding unto him 
earth and water. But his embafladors, as you have 
heard before, were, for their infolent behaviour to¬ 
wards the * Macedonian ladies, flain by the direction 
of Alexander , who was the fon of Amyntas and 
his fucceflor. 

Alexander furnamed rhe rich, the fon of Amyn¬ 
tas , governed Macedon three and forty years. He 
did not only appeafe the wrath of Magabazus , for 
the Daughter of the Perftan embafladors, by giv- 
ing Gygea his After, to Bubares of the blood of Per- 
fia, but by that match he grew fo great in Xerxes's 
grace, as he obtained all that region between the 
mountains of Olympus and Hem us, to be united to 
the kingdom of Macedon. Yet could not thefe be¬ 
nefits buy his affection from the Greeks. For Xer¬ 
xes being returned into A ft a, and Mardonius made 
general of the Perftan army, b Alexander acquainted 
the Greeks with all his intents and purpofes againft 
them. He had three Ions, Perdiccas , Alcetas , and 
Philip. 

Perdiccas the fecond, the fon of Alexander , lived 
in the time of the Peloponneftan war, and reigned 
in all eight and twenty years. The wars which he 
made were not much remarkable: the ftory of tliem 
is found here and there by pieces, in Thucydides's 
firft fix books. He left behind him twofons-, Per- 
diccaSy who was very young, and Archelaus, who 
was bafe bom. 

Perdiccas the third, being delivered to the cufto- 
dy and care of Archelausy was at feven years of 
age caft into a well and drowned by his falfe guar¬ 
dian : who excufing this faCt to Cleopatra die mo¬ 
ther of the young king, (hid, that the child in fol¬ 
lowing a goofe haftily fell riiereinto by mifadven- 
ture. But Archelaus ftuyed not here: for having 
thus difpatched his brother, he flew both his uncle 
Alcetas , the fon of Alexander the rich, and Alex¬ 
ander the fon of this Alcctasy his coufin- german, 
and enjoyed the kingdom of Macedon himlelf four 
and twenty years. 

This ». Archelaus , of whom bodi Plato ^nd Arif- 
totle make mention, though he made himfelf king 
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by wicked murder, yet he performed many things 
greatly to the profit of his nation. It is faid. 
That he fought by all means to draw Socrates unto 
him, and that he greatly loved and honoured Eu¬ 
ripides the Tragedian. He had two fons, Arcbt- 
laus and Orejles. 

Archelaus the fecond fucceeded his father, and 
having reigned feven years, he was (lain in hunting, 
either by chance or of purpofe, by Cratceus. 

Orejles his younger fon was committed to the 
education of Air opus , of the royal blood of Mace- 
don , and had the fame meafure which Arcbelaus 
had meafured to his pupil j for Mr opus murdered 
him and ufurped the kingdom, which he held fome 
fix years: the fame who denied paflage to Agefilaus 
king of Sparta, who defired after his return from 
the A/tan expedition, Co pafs by the way of Mace- 
don into Greece. 

1 This ufurper left three fons, Pauftnias , Arg<e- 
us , and Alexander. Pauftnias fucceeded his fa¬ 
ther Aropus, and having reigned one year, he was 
driven out by Amyntas the fon of Philip , the fon of 
the firft Perdiccas, the fon of Alexander the rich * 
which Philip was then preferved, when Archelaus 
the baftard flew his brother Perdiccas, his uncle 
Acetate and his fon Alexander. This Amyntas 
reigned (tho’ very unquietly) 24 years *, for he was 
not only infefted by Paujanias , aflifted by the 
Thracians , and by his brotlier Arg<eus ; incouraged 
by the Illyrians ■, and by the faid Argceus, for two 
years difpoflefs’d of Maeedon : but on the other 
fide, the Olyntbians , his neighbours near the Age- 
an Sea, made themfelves for a while mafters of Pel¬ 
la, the chief city of Maeedon. 

Amyntas the fecond had by his wife Eurydice the 
Illyrian , three fons j Alexander the fecond, Pirdic- 
cas the tnird, and Philip the fecond, father of 
Alexander the great •, and one daughter called Eu- 
ryone or Exione: he had alfo by his fecond wife 
Gygea, three fons ; Arcbelaus , Aigcus, and Mene- 
laus, afterwards flain by their brother Philip. He 
had more by a concubine, Ptolemy , furnamed 
Alorites , of the city Alor us, .wherein he was born. 

Alexander the fecond reigned not much above 
one year, in which time he was invaded by Paufa¬ 
nias, the fon of Air opus, but defended bjylphicra- 
ies the Athenian, while he was at that time about 
Ampbipolis. He was alfo conftrained (for the pay¬ 
ment of a great fum of money) to leave his young- 
eft brother Philip in hoftage with the Illyrians , 
who had fubjedted his father Amyntas to the pay¬ 
ment of tribute. After diis, Alexander being invi¬ 
ted by the Alevad<e againft Alexander the tyrant of 
Phcres in Thejfaly, having redeemed his. brother 
Philip \ to draw the Thebans to his afliftance, en- 
tred into confederacy with Pelopidcts, being at 
that time in the lame country, with whom he alfo 
left Philip, with divers others principal perfons for 
the gage of his promifes to Pelopidas. But Eury¬ 
dice his mother railing in love with her fon-in-law, 
who had married her daughter Euryone or Exione, 
practifed the deadi of Alexander her fon, with a 
purpofe to confer the kingdom on her paramour, 
which Ptolemy Alorites did put in execution : by 
means whereof he held Maeedon for three years, 
but was loon after flain by Perdiccas the brother 
of Alexander. b Diodore hath it otherwife of Phi¬ 
lip's being made pledge ; and faith,. That Amyntas 
his father delivered him lor hoftage to the Illyrians, 
by whom he was conveyed to Thebes, there to be 
kept: others report that Philip (while his father was 
yet living) was iirlt engaged to die Thebans, and 


delivered for hoftage a fecond time by Alexander 
his brother. 

Perdiccas the third, after he had flain Alorites 
his bafe brother, governed Maeedon five years, and 
was then flain in battel againft the Illyrians, ac¬ 
cording to Diodorus •, but • Juft in affirmeth, that 
he perilhed by the pradice of Eurydice his mother, 
as Alexander did. 

Sect. II. 

The beginning of Philip’/ reign, and how be deliver¬ 
ed Maeedon from the troubles wherein he found 
it entangled. 

P Hilip the fecond, the youngeft fon of Amyntas 
by Eurydice , having been inftruded in all 
knowledge requisite unto the government of a 
kingdom, in that excellent education which he 
had under Epamimndas, 6 making an efcape from 
Thebes, ' returned into Maeedon , in the firft year of 
the hundred and fifth Olympiad, which was after 
the building of Rome three hundred fourfeore and 
thirteen years: and finding the many enemies and 
dangers wherewith the kingom was invironed, he 
took on him, not as king (for Perdiccas left a fon, 
tho’ but an infant) but as the prote&or of his ne¬ 
phew, and commander ot the men of war. Yet 
his fruitful ambition foon overgrew his modefty, 
and he was eafily perfuaded by the people to ac¬ 
cept both the title of king, and withal the abfolute 
rule of the kingdom. And to' fay the truth* the 
necefllty of the ftate of Maeedon at that time re¬ 
quired a king both prudent and aftive. For, be- 
fides the incurfions of the Illyrians and P anno mans, 
the king of Thrace did fet up in oppofirion Paufa¬ 
nias } the Athenians , Arg<eas Ions of the late 
ufurper Aropus : each of thefe labouring to place 
in Maeedon a king of their own eleftion. Thefe 
heavy burthens when Philip could not well bear, 
he bought off the weightieft by money, and 
by fair promifes unloaded himfelf of fo many of 
the reft, as he ran under the remainder happily 
enough. For, notwithftanding that his brother 
Perdiccas had his death accompanied with four 
thoufand Macedonians, belides thefe that were 
wounded and taken prifoners; and that the Pan- 
nonians were deftroying all before them in Mace- 
don: and that the Athenians with a fleet by lea, 
and three thoufand foldiers by land under Mantias , 
did beat upon him on all Tides and quarters of his 
country : yet after he had pradifed the men of war 
of Pannonia •, and corrupted tlxrm with gilts ; and 
had alfo bought the king of Thrace from Paufa¬ 
nias, he forthwith made head againft the Atbeniant 
his ftiffeft enemies ; and, tor the firft, he preven¬ 
ted their recovery of Ampbipolis * a city on the 
frontier of Maeedon: and did then purfue Argceus 
the fon of ALropus, let againft him by the Athe¬ 
nians, and followed him fo hard at the. heels in 
his retreat from Ages, that he forced him to abiJe 
the battel: which Argceus loft, having the great- 
eft part of his Jinny flain in tlie .place. Thefe of 
the Athenians * and. others, which remained unbro¬ 
ken, took the advantage of a ftrong piece of 
ground at hand, which tho* they could not long 
defend, yet avoiding thereby the prelent fury of 
the foldiers* they obtained of the vanquifhers life 
and liberty to return into Attica. Whereupon a 
peace was concluded between him and die Athe¬ 
nians for that prelent, and for this clemency he 
was greatly renowned and honoured by ali die 
Greeks. 
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Sect. III. 

72 /f good fuccefs which Philip had ip many enter- 
prtfes. 

N OW had Philip leifure to look northward, 
and to attend the Illyrians and Peonians, 
his irreconcilable enemies and borderers: both 
which he invaded with To profperous fuccefs, as 
he flew Bardil/ns, king ol die Illyrians, with fe- 
ven thoufvnd of his nation, and thereby recovered 
all thofe places, which the Illyrians held in Mace- 
don \ and withal, upon the death of the king of 
Panmnia, he pierced that country, and, after a 
main victory obtained, he enforced them to pay 
him tribute. This was no fooner done, than 
(without fraying to take longer breath) he halted 
fpeedily towards Lanjfa, upon the river Peneus 
in Thefaly, of which town he foon made himfelf 
mafter; and thereby he got good footing in that 
country, whereof he made ufe in time following. 
Now altho’ he refolved either to fubdue the Theft- 
falians, or to make them his own againft all o- 
thers, becaule the horfemen of diat country were 
the belt, and mod feared in that part of Europe ; 
yet he thought it mod for his fafety to clofe up the 
entrances out of Thrace, led while he invaded 
7 ‘bejfaly and Greece towards the foutli, thofe am¬ 
ple nations, lying towards the north, fhould either 
withdraw him, or over-run Macedon , as in former 
times. He therefore attempted Amphipolis , feated 
on the famous river of Strimon , which parteth 
Thrace from Macedon , and won it. He alfo re¬ 
covered Pydna ; and (to the north of Amphipolis) 
the city of Crenides (fametime Datas) and called 
it after his own name Philippi: to thq people 
whereof St. Paul afterward directed one of, his 
cpidles. This place, wherein Philippi flood, is 
very rich in mines of gold, out of which, great¬ 
ly to the advancement of Philip's affairs, he drew 
yearly 1000 talents, which make 600000 French 
crowns. 

And that he might with the more eafe difbur- 
den the Thracian fliores of the Athenian garri- 
fons, to which he had given a great blow by the 
taking in of Amphipolis, he entered into league with 
his father’s malicious enemies, the Olynthians > 
whom the better to fiden unto him, he gave them 
the city of Pydna , with tlie territory, meaning no¬ 
thing Id* than that they fliould enjoy it, or their 
Own edate many years. 

Now that he might by degrees win ground 
upon the Greeks , he took the fair occafion to deli¬ 
ver the city of Pberes in Thefftaly , from the ty¬ 
ranny of Lycopbron and Tifiphonus. Who, after 
they had confpired with Thebe the wife of Alexan¬ 
der, who ufurped upon the liberty of that date, 
they themfelyes ( Alexander being murthcred) held 
it alfo by the fame ftrong hand and oppreflion that 
Alexander did, till by the aflafrance of Philip tliey 
were beaten out, and Pberes redored to her formeF 
liberty. Which adl of Philip did for ever after 
fatten the Tbefftalians unto him, and, to his ex¬ 
ceeding great advantage, bind them to his Service. 

Sect. IV. 

Of the Phocian war, which firji drew Philip into 
Greece. 

1 # 

A BOUT this time, to wit, in the fecond 
-4~y year, of the hundred and fixth Olympiad , 
ei ght years after the battel of Mantinea, and about 


4$9 

die eight year of A taxerxes Oshus, began that 
war, called Sacred. Now, ua all, occalioos con¬ 
cur towards die execution. uf r . eternal providence, 
and of every great alteration in. the world, tliece 
is fome preceding preparation, tho’. not. at the firft 
eaftly dilcerned i fo did this revengeful hatred by. 
the Thcban<y Thcf Ilians, and Locrians conceived 
againft the PtocianSy not only teach Philip how. 
he might with half a hand wrdl the fword out of 
their fingers ; but the Greeks themfelves beating 
down their own defences, to give him an cufy paf- 
Cige, and beating themfelves, to give him victory 
without peril, left nothing unperformed towards 
tlie-ir own flavery, laving the title and impofitiom 
Of this war the Thebans (made over-proud by 
dieir viffory at Leu SI res) were the inflamers. For 
at the council of the Amp by Hiones , or of the ge¬ 
neral eftates of Greece, in which, at that time* 
tliey fwayed 1110ft, they caufed both the Lacedemo¬ 
nians and Plmiaus to be condemned, in .greater 
funis of money than they could well bear j the 
one for furprifing the cattle of Cad men .in the time 
of peace; the other for ploughing up a-piece of 
ground belonging to the temple of Velphotv The 
Pbocians being refolved not to obey this edi<ft, 
were fecretly let on and incouraged by the Lacede¬ 
monians : and for refulal were expofed as Sacr Ut¬ 
ters, and accurled to all their neighbour-nations, 
for whom it was then lawful 1 to invade and deftroy 
them at their pkafurcs. \ •• • • " >,• 

The Pbocians , pyi fuaded thereunto by Philomelas , 
a captain of their own, cart, the fame dice of ha¬ 
zard tliat Cecfar after many ages following did ; 
but had not the fame chance. Yet they dealt well 
enough with all the enemies o t their own nation. 
And the better to bear out an ungracious quarrel, 
ofj which there was Left no hope of compofition, 
they refolved to fack the temple it fclf. For fee¬ 
ing, that for the ploughing of a piece of Apollo's 
ground, they had fo much offended their neigh¬ 
bour-god, and their neighbour-nations, as worfc 
could not befall them than already was intended; 
they refolved to take the gold with the ground, 
and either to perifli for all, or to prevail againft all 
that had commiflion to call them to account. The 
treafure which they took out of the temple in the 
beginning of the war was 10000 talents, which in 
thole days ferved them to wage a great many men, 
and fuch was their fuccefs in the beginning of the 
war, as they won three great battels againft the 
Thebans, Tbefftalians , and Locrians , but being bea¬ 
ten in die fourth, their leader Philomelas calt him- 
felf headlong over die rocks. ' 

In the mean while the cities of Cberfcucfus, both 
to defend themfelves agamft their bad neighbour 
Philip, who encroached upon them, and to draw 
others intocheir quarrel, rendred themfelves to the 
Athenians. Philip prepared! to get them into his 
hands, and at the ttege of Methane loft one of his 
eyes. It is laid, that lie diat fliot him did pur- 
pofely direct his arrow towards him, and that it 
was written on the fhaft thereof: * After Philippa , 
After to Philip ; for fo he was called, diat gave 
him the wound. This city he evened with the foil. 

The tyrant Lycopbron before-mentioned, while 
Philip was bufied on the border of Thrace, and the 
Tlsejfalians engaged in the holy war, entree! Thcf- 
faly with new forces, being a flitted by Onomarchtit , 
commander of the Phocian army, in place of Phi¬ 
lomelas. For hereby the Pbocians hoped lb to en¬ 
tertain the Tbejfalians at home, as they fliould not 
find leifure to invade them. Hereupon was Philip 
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the fecond time called into Tbeffaly ; but both the 
Theffal'tans and Macedonians (Philip being prefent) 
were utterly overthrown by Onomarcbus \ and 
great numbers of both nations loft. From Tbeffaly, 
Onomarcbus drew fpeedily towards Bceotia , and 
with the lame victorious army brake the forces of 
the Beotians, and took from them their city of 
Coronea. But Philip., impatient of his late mifad- 
venture, after he had reinforced his army, returned 
with all fpeed into Tbeffaly, there to find again the 
honour which he lately loft: and was the fccond 
time encounter’d by Onomarcbus , who brought into 
the field twenty thoufand foot, and five hundred 
horfe. All this great preparation fufficed not for 
Onomarcbus was by Philip furmounted, both in 
number and good fortune, his army overturned, 
fix thoufand flain, and three thoufand taken ; of 
which number, himfelf being one, was among 
others hanged by Philip. Thofe that fled were in 
part received by the Athenian gallies, which failed 
along the coaft, commanded by Chare's ; but the 
greateftnumber of thofe that took the lea, were 
therein devoured ere they recovered them. Lyco- 
pbron was now again driven out of Tbeffaly, and 
Pberes made free as before. 

Sect. V. 

Of the Olynthian war. The ambitious practices of 
Philip. 

F ROM hence Philip refolved to invade Phocis 
it felf, but the Athenians did not favour his 
entrance into thofe parts •, and therefore with the 
help of the Lacedemonians they retrench’d his paf- 
fage at the ftreights of Tbennopylis. Whereupon 
he returned into Macedon , and after the taking of 
Micybcrne, Torone, and other towns, he quarrelled 
with the Olyntbians, whom not long before 
he had wooed to his alliance, and bought his peace 
of them. For the Olyntbians were very ftrong, 
and had evermore both braved and beaten the Ma¬ 
cedonians. It is faid, that Philip having put to 
death Archelaus his half-brother (for nmyntas had 
three fons by Eurydice the mother of Philip , and 
three oilier fons by Gygaa: but Philip's elder bro¬ 
thers by the fame mother being dead, he determin¬ 
ed to rid himfelf alfb of the reft) the two younger 
held themfelves within Olynthus ; and that the re¬ 
ceiving of diem by the Olyntbians was the caufe of 
the war, 1 Juft in affirmeth. But juft quarrels are 
ballanced by juft princes ; for to this king all things 
were lawful that might any way ferve his turn •, 
all his affections and paffions, how diverfe foever 
in other men, were in his ambition fwallowed up, 
and thereinto converted. For he neither forbare 
the murder of his own brothers, the breach of 
faith, the buying of other mens fidelity ; he ef- 
teem’d no place ftrong where his afs loaden with 
gold might enter ; nor city or (bate unconquerable, 
where a few of the greateft, to be made greater, 
could lofe the fenfe of other mens forrow and fub- 
jeClion. And becaufe he thought it vain to prac- 
tife the winning of Olynthus, till he had inclofed 
all the power they had within their own walls, he 
enter’d their territory, and by the advantage of a 
well-compounded and trained army, he gave them 
two overthrows ere he fat down before the city it 
felf: which done, he bought Eut bicrates and Laf- 
thents from their people, and from the fervice of 
their country and common-weal ; by whofe treafon 
he enter’d the town, flew his brothers therein, fack’d 
it, and fold tho-inhabitants for flaves by the drum. 


By the fpoil of this place he greatly enriched him¬ 
felf, and had treafure fuflicient to buy in other ci¬ 
ties withal, which he daily did. For lb was he ad- 
vifed by the oracle in the beginning of his under¬ 
taking, That be Jbould make his affaults with fiver 
[pears: Whereupon b Horace well and truly faid, 

- Difftdit terbium 

Porras vir Macedo, (ft fubruit <emulos 
Reges muneribtts. - 

By gifts the Macedon clave gates afunder. 

The kings envying his eftate brought under. 

And it is true that he won more by corruption 
and fraud, than he did by force. For, as he had In 
all the principal cities of Greece his fee ret workers 
(which way of conqucft was well followed by Phi¬ 
lip the fecond of Spain : ) lo when in the contenti¬ 
on between the competitors for the kingdom of 
Thrace, he was chofen the arbitrator, he came not 
to the council accompanied with piety and juftice, 
but with a powerful army, and having beaten and 
flain both kings, gave fentence for himfelf, and 
made the kingdom his own. 

Sect. YI. 

How Philip ended the Phocian war. 

T H E war ftill continuing between the Pbocians 
and the aflociates of the holy war, the Beoti- 
ans, finding themfelves unable to fubfift without lome 
prefent aid, fent unto Philip for fuccour, who wil¬ 
lingly yielded to their neceflities, and fent them 
fuch a proportion of men as were neither fuflicient 
to mailer their enemies, nor to allure themfelves ; 
but yet to enable them to continue the war, and to 
while the ftrength of Greece. They alfo lent to 
Artaxerxes Ocbus for fupply of treafure, who lent 
them thirty talents, which makes an hundred and 
fburlcore thoufand crowns-, but when with theft 
fupplies they had ftill the worll in all their attempts 
againll the Pbocians, who held from them three of 
their ftrongeft cities within Bceotia it felf; they then 
befought Philip of Macedon that he would aflift 
them in perlon, to whom they would give an en¬ 
trance into their territory, and in all things obey 
his commandments in that war. 

Now had Philip what he longed for; for he 
knew himfelf in Hate to give the law to both; and 
fo quitting all his other purpofes towards the north, 
he marched with a fpeedy pace towards Bceotia ; 
where being arrived, Pballecus, who commanded 
the Phocian army, fearing to lhock with this victo¬ 
rious king, made his own peace, and withdrew 
himfelf with a regiment of eight thoufand foldiers 
into Peloponnefus, leaving the Pbocians to the mer¬ 
cy of the conqueror; and for conclufion, he had 
the glory of that war, called Sacred, which the 
Grecians with fo many mutual daughters had con¬ 
tinued for ten years and, befides the glory, he 
poflefs’d himfelf of Orchomene, Coronea ,, and Cor- 
fa, in the country of the Beotians, who invited 
him to be victorious over themfelves. He brought 
the Pbocians into fervitude, and wafted their cities, 
and gave them but their villages to inhabit, refer- 
ving to himfelf the yearly tribute of threefcore ta¬ 
lents, which make thirty fix thoufand French crowns 
He alfo hereby (befides the fame of piety for fer¬ 
vice of the gods) obtained the fame double voice in 
the council of the AmpbyBioncs, which the Pbocians 
had, with the fuperintendency of the Pythian games 
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forfeited by the Corinthians, by being partakers in 
the Pbocian facrilege. 

Sect. VII. 

How Philip with ill fucctfs attempted upon Perin* 
thus, Byzantium, and the Scythians. 

T) Hilip, after his triumphant return into Macedon , 
by the lieutenant of his army Parmenio , 
flaughtcred many thoufands of the Illyrians and 
Dir damans, and brought the Thracians to pay him 
the tenth part of all their revenues. But his next 
enterprife againft the Perinthians flaid his fury. 
Perinthns was a city of Thrace foated upon Propon¬ 
tis, in the mid-way between Seflos and Byzantium \ 
a place of great flrength, and a people refolved to 
defend their liberty againft Philip, where the Athe¬ 
nians encouraged and aflifted them. Philip fat 
down before it with a puiflant army, made many 
fair breaches, gave many furious aflaults, built ma¬ 
ny over-topping and commanding towers about it. 
But he was repelled with equal violence. For 
whereas Philip thought by his continual aflaults to 
weary them, and wafte both their men and muni¬ 
tion, they were fupplied not only from the Perfan 
with men and money, and fuccourcd from Byzan¬ 
tium, which flood upon the fame fea-coaft, but 
they were relieved from Athens, Chio, and Rhodes, 
by tire conduction of Phocion , with whatfoever was 
wanting to their neceflity. But bccaufe thole of 
Byzantium, by reafon of their neighbourhood, and 
the eafy paflage by water, gave them often and 
ready help, Philip removed with the one half of 
his army and befieged it, leaving fifteen thoufand 
foot before Perintbus, to force it if they could; 
but to be fhort, he failed in both attempts (as all 
princes commonly do that undertake divers enter- 
prifes at one time) and returned into Macedon with 
no lefs difhonour than lofs: whereupon he made an 
overture of peace with the Athenians , and greatly 
defired it; to which tho’ Phocion perfwaded them 
in all he could, and that by the occafion offered 
they might greatly advantage their conditions, yet 
DemfUnes with his eloquence prevailed in the re- 
fufal. In the mean while, Philip having digefted 
his late affront, and fupplied his expence by the 
taking of an hundred and threefcore and ten mer¬ 
chants (hips, he gathered new forces, and being ac¬ 
companied with his fon Alexander, led them into 
Scythia ; but he was alio unprofperous in this en¬ 
terprife: for the Trihalii, a people of Mocfia, fet on 
him in his return, wounded him, and took from 
him the greateft part of the fpoils which he had 
gathered. 

Sect. VIII. 

How Philip, overthrowing the Greeks in the battel 
of Chteronea, was chofen captain-general of 
Greece. The death of Philip. 

A MONG thefe northern nations (part of 
which he fupprefs’d, and part quieted) he 
fpent feme tight years; and in the ninth year, after 
the end of the holy war, he was to his great advan¬ 
tage invited again by the Grecians to their afliftance. 
For the citizens of Amphiffa having difobeyed the 
decree of the Ampbytlioncs, in which Philip had a 
double voice, and who, by reafon that the Thebans 
and Locriaits gave countenance and aid to the Am- 
phiffenians, the reft were not of themfelves able 
to conftrain them, they befought Philip to come in 
perfon to their afliftance. Now you muft think 
that Philip was not long in refolving upon this en¬ 
terprife ; he needed ro drawing on, whom nothing 
No. 29. 
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could keep back ; nor other diffuafion than a maf- 
tering power could hold thence. He tlutrclore 
commanded his army forthwith to march, the 
fame being compounded of thirty thoufand foot, 
and two thoufand hoi fc •, and with as much ex¬ 
pedition as could be nude, he enter’d Phocis, won 
Platxa, and brought ir.to fubjedion all that re¬ 
gion. 

The reft, and efpecially the Athenians, although 
thty had good caut'e to tear that a great part of 
this ftorm would fall on themfelves, yet were they 
dilfuaded by Demojlher.es from accepting luch rea- 
l'onable conditions of peace as Philip offered, and 
rather made choice (having drawn the Thebans to 
join with them) to leave the enjoying of their eftates 
and their freedom to the chance of one battel, 
than to hold it either by compofition* or by the 
grace of Philip. But this their orator’s eloquence 
coft them dear. It is true, tliat he could tar more 
ealily mind them of the virtue of their anceftors* 
than make them to be fuch as they were. He 
might repeat unto them (with words moving paf- 
fion) the wonders they wrought at Marathon , but 
he could not transform the Macedonians into Per - 
fans, or draw from the dear), a Miltiades, an Ari- 
flides, a Thcmijlocles , or a (Union, or any of thofo 
famous commanders, whofe great virtues they had 
paid with the greateft ingratitude that ever nation 
did. A Phocion they had, but by the flrength of 
a contrary faiftion he was at this time in dilgrace, 
and not employed: in lo much as when the armies 
of Philip and the confederates encounter’d, although 
fome thoufand of the Athenians did abide the killing, 
and the like number well near of the Thebans died 
with them; yet the want of worthy men on that 
fide to hold up the reft, ar.d to draw them on, 
and the many choice captains of the Macedonians , 
encouraged by a king of a growing fortune, as it 
gave to Philip fo fhining a victory, that Alexan¬ 
der by the light thereof found his way ( in de- 
fpight of all the nations interjacent) into Perfia, 
India, and Egypt ; fb it cut to the ground, and 
gave end and date to all the Grecian glory : yea, 
their liberty (faith Curtins ) with their large domi¬ 
nion won with fo many difficulties, continued for 
fo many ages, and fo often defended againll the 
greateft kings, was now loft in a moment, and for 
ever loft. 

Now this advifed king (never paflionate to his 
difadvantage) to the end he might obtain the fo- 
veraignty over all Greece, and be acknowledged 
for their captain-general againft the Perfans , with¬ 
out any further hazard or trouble, was content to 
let go thofe Athenians that were taken at this bat¬ 
tel of Ckeeronea , as he alfo forbore to attempt any 
thing againft their city: but in Thebes (which lately 
by the virtue of Epaminondas triumphed over the 
reft) he lodged a garrifon of Macedonians. Anil 
being foon after (according unto the long defire 
which he had nouriffied of this foveraignty) by the 
general flates of Corinth, ftiled the firft comman¬ 
der of all the Grecians, and contribution of men 
and money granted him, he compounded an army 
of great flrength, and under the commandment of 
Attalus and Parmenio, tranfported the fame over 
the Hellefpont into A fa, to bigin the war. Of his 
enterprife againft Perfia, he fought the fuccefs from 
the oracle at Delphos , from whence he received 
fuch another convertible riddle, as Crefus did when 
he attempted Cyrus, and was in like fort miftaken 
in die expofition. 

But as it is hard to difeern and withftand the flat¬ 
teries of our own appetites, fo did Philip’s ambi¬ 
tious defire to invade Per fa abufo his judgment fo 
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far, tint the death, \vherewtth himfelf was threa¬ 
tened, he underftood to be delivered of his enemy, 
whom he intended prefcntly to invade. Before his 
purpofed departure into Afia, he prepared for the 
marriage of his daughter Cleopatra with Alexander, 
king of Epirus •, to which feaft and paftimes thereat 
appointed, he invited all his friends and allies, with 
the principal perlons of the Grecian cities, from 
Whom he received much honour and many rich pre- 
fents; but this was indeed the feaft of his funeral. 
For having refufed to do juftice to one Paufanias, 
a gentleman of his guard, whom Attains (gready 
favoured by Philip) had firft made drunk, and then 
left to be carnally abufed by divers bafe perfons, 
this Paufanias grew into fo great deteftadon of the 
king’s partiality in fo foul a fad, as when Philip 
was palling towards the theatre, he drew a Iword 
from under his long garment and wounded him to 
death, when he had lived fix and forty years, and 
reigned five and twenty. a JuJlin reports it, that 
Olympias encouraged Paufanias to murder the king 
her hulband, which after his death Ihe boldly a- 
vowed, by the honour Ihe did unto Paufanias, 
in crowning his dead body, in confecrating his 
fword unto Apollo, by building for him a monu¬ 
ment, and other like graces. 

Sect. IX. 

fVhat good foundations of Alexander*/ greatnefs were 
laid by Philip. Of bis laudable qualities, and 
• ijfue. 

\"[ O W although he were then taken from the 
X\l world, when lie had maftered all oppofition 
on that fide of the fea, and had leen the fruits of his 
hopes and labours changing colour towards ripenefs 
and perfection, yet he was herein happy, that he 
lived to fee his fon Alexander at mans eftate, and 
had himfelf been an eye-witnefs of his refolution, 
and fingular valour in this laft battel. 

The foundation of whofe future greatnds he had 
laid fo foundly for him, with fo plain a pattern of 
the buildings which himfelf meant to ercCt, as the 
performance and finilhing was far more eaiy to A- 
lexander , though more glorious, than the beginnings 
were unto Philip , though lefs famous. For befides 
the recovery of Maccdon it felf, in competition be¬ 
tween him and the fons of Eropus , the one altifted 
by the Thracians, the other by the Athenians ; and 
befides the regaining of many places pofiefs’d by 
the Illyrians , the crulhing of all dtofe nortlierti 
kings his neighbours, the overthrow of OlyntbuS , 
a ftate that defpifed the power of his father, the 
many maritime cities taken, of great ftrength and 
ancient freedom, and the fubjeCtion of that famous 
nation of Greece , which for fo many ages had de¬ 
fended it felf againft the greateft kings of the 
world, and won upon them: he left unto his fon, 
and had bred up for him, fo many choice com¬ 
manders, as the mod of them both for their va¬ 
lour and judgment in the war, were no lefs worthy 
of crowns, than himfelf was that wore a crown: 
for it was faid of Parmenio ( whom Alexander , 
ungrateful to fo great virtue, impioufly murdered ) 
that Parmenio had performed many things chal¬ 
lenging eternal fame, without the king •, but the 
king, without Parmenio , never did any thing wor¬ 
thy of renown •, as for the reft of his captains, 
though content to obey the fon of foch a father, 
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y(ft did they not after Alexander’s death endure to 
acknowledge any man fuperiour to themfelves. 

Of this prince it is hard to judge, whether his 
ambition had taught him the exercife of more vi¬ 
ces, than nature and his excellent education had 
enriched him with virtues. For befides that he 
was valiant, wife, learned, and mailer of all his 
affections, he had this favour of piety, that he ra¬ 
ther laboured to fatisfy thofe that were grieved, 
than to fupprefs them. Whereof (among many 
other ) we find a good example in his dealing wirn 
Arcadion and Nicanor ; whom when for their evil 
fpeech of Philip, his familiars perfwaded him to 
put to death ; he anfwcred them, that firft it 
ought to be confidered, whether the fault were in 
them that gave him ill language, or in himfelf: 
fecondly, that it was in every man’s own power to 
be well fpoken of; and this was fhortly proved ; 
for after Philip had relieved their necefiitics, there 
was none within his kingdom that did him more 
honour than they did. Whereupon he told thofe 
that had perfwaded him to ufe violence, that he 
was a better phyfician for evil fpeech than they 
were. 

His epiftles to Alexander his fon are remembred 
by ^Cicero and Gellius '■> and by Dion and Cbryfof- 
tom exceedingly commended. His ftratagems are 
gathered by Ptlycnus and Frontinus , his wife fly¬ 
ings by Plutarch. And albeit he held Macedon 
as in his own right all the time of his reign, yet 
was he not the true and next heir thereof: for A- 
myntas the fon of his brother Perdiccas (of whom 
he had the protection during his infancy) had the 
right. This Amyntas he married to his daughter 
Cyna, who had by him a daughter called Eurydice , 
who was married to Philip’s bafe fon Arideus, her 
uncle by the mother's fide: both which Olympias, 
Philip’s firft wife, and mother to Alexander the 
great, put to death ; Arideus by extream torments, 
Eurydice fhc ftrangled. 

Philip had by this Olympias, the daughter of 
Neoptolcmus, king of the Mdoffians (of the race 
of Achilles ) Alexander the great, and Cleopatra. 
Cleopatra was married to her uncle Alexander, king 
of Epirus , and was alter her brother Alexanders 
death flain at Sardis , by the command of Anti- 
gonus. 

By Audata , an Illyrian , his fecond wife, he had 
Cyna, married as is (hewed before. 

By Nicafpolis, the filter of Jafon, tyrant of 
Pherts , he had Tbeff.ilonici , whom Caff antler, af¬ 
ter he had taken Pitlna, married ; but fiie was af¬ 
terwards by her father-in-law, Antipater , put to 
death. 

By Cleopatra, the niece of Attains , he had c Ca- 
ranus , whom others call Philip: him, Olympias, 
the mother of Alexander the great, caufcd to be 
roafted to death in a copper pan. Others lay this 
murder to Alexander himfelf. By the fame Cleo¬ 
patra he had likewife a daughter, called Etiropa, 
whom Olympias alfo murdered at the mother's breall. 

By Phila and Me da he had no ilfue. 

He had alfo two concubines, Arfntce , whom, 
after he had gotten with child, he married to an 
obfeure man, called Lagus , who bear Ptolemy, 
king of Egypt, called the fon of Lagus , but eflee- 
med the fon of Philip: by PhUinna, his fecond con¬ 
cubine, a publick dancer, he had Arideus, of whom 

we fhall have much occafion to lpeak hereafter, 
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Of Alexander the Great: 


Sect. I. 

A brief re bearfat of Alexander’/ doings before be 
inecaded Afia. 

A LE X A N D E R, afterwards called the 
great, fucceeded unto Philip his father be¬ 
ing a prince no lefs valiant by nature, than 
by education ; well inftrudtcd, and enriched in all 
forts of learning and good arts. He began his 
reign over the Macedonians four hundred and leven- 
teen years after Rome built, and after his own birth 
twenty years. The ltrange dreams of Philip his 
father, and that one of the gods, in the fhape of a 
fnake, begat him on Olympias his mother, I omit 
as foolifh tales ; but that the temple of Diana (a 
work the moft magnificent of the world) was burnt 
upon the day of his birth, and that fo ftrange an 
accident was accompanied with the news of three 
feveral victories, obtained by the Macedonians , it 
was very remarkable, and might with the reafon of 
thofe times be interpreted for ominous, and iore- 
fhewing the great things by Alexander afterwards 
performed. Upon the change of the king, the 
neighbour-nations, whom Philip had opprelVd, be¬ 
gan to conl’ult about the recovery of their former li¬ 
berty, and to adventure it by force of arms. A c.x- 
ander’s young years gave them hope of prevailing, 
and his fufpected feverity increafed courage in thole 
•who could better refolveto die, than to live flavifh- 
ly. But Alexander gave no time to thofe dwelling 
humours, which might fpeedily have endangered 
the health of his efface. For afcer revenge taken up¬ 
on theconfpirators againfi his father, whom he flew 
upon his tomb ; and the celebration of his funerals, 
he firft fattened unto his owm nation, by treeing them 
from all exadions and bodily flavery, other than 
their fcrvice in his wars-, and uled fuch kingly autte- 
rity towards thofe that contemned his young years, 
and fuch clemency to the rdf that perlwaded tnern- 
felves of the cruelty of his difpofuion, as all ahcCti- 
ons being patted at home, he made a preferu jour¬ 
ney into Peloponm fns , and fo well cxercifed his fpi- 
rirs among them, as by the council of tiic dates of 
Greece, he was, according to the great delire of his 
heart, elcftcd captain-general againft the Per dans, 
upon which war Ph.lip his father had not only re- 
folvcd (who had obtained die fame title of general 
commander) but had tranfported under the lead¬ 
ing of Pami'nio and Attains, a part of his army, 
to recover fume places on Afia uJe f tor the fife 
defeent of the reft. 

This entcrprile againft the Per/:an occupied all 
Alexander’s affections -, thofe fair marks ot riches, 
honour, and large dominion, he now foot at 
both flecping and waking: all other thoughts and 
imaginations were either grievous or hateful. But 
a contrary wind arileth -, tor he receivetii adverb fe- 
nient that the Athenians , :Tbeb ins, and Lxccdcn-o- 
ninns, had united themfelvcs againft him, and, by 
afliftancc from the Pet ft an, hoped lor the recovery 
of their former freedom. Hereto they were jier- 
ftvaded by Demofibenes , him 111 f being thereto per- 
fv/aded by the gold of Pcrf.a the uevice he tiled 
was more fubtle than profitable, for he caufod it 
to be bruited thit Alexander was (lain in a battel a- 
gainft the Tribxllcs, and brought into die attemb’y 
a companion w'hom he had corrupted to affirm. 


that himfelf was prelent and wounded in the battel; 
There is indeed a certain dexftrine of policy (as po¬ 
licy is now adays defined by talfoood and knavery) 
that devifed rumours and lies, if they ferve the 
turn, but lor a day or two, are greatly available. 
It is true, that common people are fometimes mock’d 
by them, as foldiers arc by falle alarms in the 
wars but in all that I have obferved, I have found 
the fucceis as ridiculous as the invention. For as 
thofe that rind themlelves at one time abufed by 
fuch like bruits, do at other times neglcd their du¬ 
ties, when they are upon true reports, and in oc- 
cafions perilous, fammoned to a nimble ; fo do all 
men in general condemn the venters of fuch trum¬ 
pery, and tor them fear upon neceflary occafions to 
entertain the truth it felf. T his labour unlooked 
for, and lofs of time, was not only very grievous 
to A.exwder , but by turning his (word from the 
ignoble and effeminate Pcrfians , againft w'hich he 
had directed ic, towards the manly and famous 
Grecians, of wiiofe attiftance he thought himfelf af- 
fured, his prefent undertaking was greatly diforder- 
ed. But he that cannot endure to ftrive againft the 
wind, foall hardly attain the port which he pur- 
pofeth to recover: and it no lefs becomcth the wor- 
thiert men to oppofe misfortunes, than it doth the 
weakeft children to bewail them. 

He therefore made fuch expedition towards thefe 
revolters, as that himfelf, with the army that fol¬ 
lowed him, brought them the firft news of his pre* 
paration. Hereupon all dagger, and the Atheni¬ 
ans , as they were the firft that moved, fo were 
they the firft that fainted, feeking by their cmbal- 
fudors to pacify the king, and to be received again 
into his grace. Alexander was not long in rcfol- 
ving; for the Pcrfians perfwaded him to pardon 
the Grecians. Wife men are not cafily drawn from 
great purpofes by fuch occafions as may eafily be 
taken off •, neither hath any king ever brought to 
effect any great affair, who hath entangled himfelf 
in many enterpriles at once, not tending to one and 
die fame certain end. 

And having now quieted his borderers towards 
the fouth, he refolved to attire thofe nations which 
lay on the north-fidc of Maccdon , to wit, the 7 ‘bra¬ 
ct.ins, Trib tiles, Pcones, Getes , Agrians, and other 
favage people, which had greatly vexed with in- 
curhons, not only others of his prcdcccttbrs, but 
even Philip his father: with all which, after divers 
overthrows given them, he made peace, or elfe 
brought them into fubjtction. Notwithftanding 
this good fuccefs, he could nor yet find the way 
out of Europe. There is nothing more natural to 
man dian liberty the Greeks had er.joy’d it over¬ 
long, and loft it too late to forget it j they there¬ 
fore foake off the yoke once again. The The¬ 
bans, who had in their citadel a garrifon of a 
tliouland Macedons, attempt to force it; Alexan¬ 
der hafteth to their luccour, and prefents him- 
li-if witli thirty thouftnd foor, all old foldiers, 
and three thouflind horfe, before the city, and 
gave the inhabitants fome days to refolve, being 
even heart-fick with the defire of p itting into Aft < . 
So unwilling indeed he was to draw biood of the 
Grecians, by whom he hoped to ferve himfelf elfe- 
where, that he offered the Tea ns remiffion, if 
they would only deliver into lib hands Pboe-.ix and 
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Protbytes , the ftirrers up of the rebellion. But 
they, oppofing the mounting fortune of Alexander y 
(which bare all refinance- before it, like the break¬ 
ing-in of the ocean-fea) inftead of fuch an anfwer, 
as men befieged and abandoned lhould have made, 
demanded Philotas and Antipater to be delivered 
unto them ; as if Thebes alono, then laid in the 
ballance of fortune with the kingdom of Macedon, 
and many other provinces, could either have even¬ 
ed the fcale, or fwayed it. Therefore in the end 
they perifhed in their obftinacy. For while the 
Thebans oppofe the army adailant, they are charg¬ 
ed at the back by die Macedonian garrifon, their 
city taken and razed to the ground, fix thoufand flain, 
and thirty thoufand fold for flaves, at the price of 
440 talents. This the king did, to the terror of 
the other Grecian cities. 

Many arguments were ufed by Cicadas , one of 
the prifoners, to perfuade Alexander to forbear the 
deftrueftion of Thebes. He prayed the king to be¬ 
lieve, that they were rather milled by giving hafty 
credit to falfe reports, than any way malicious ; 
for being perfuaded of Alexander s death, they 
rebelled but againft his fucceffor. He alfo be- 
fought the king to remember, that his father Phi¬ 
lip had his education in that city ; yea, that his 
anceftor Hercules was born therein : but all perfua- 
Gons were fruitlefs •, the times wherein offences are 
committed, do greatly aggravate them. Yet for 
the honour he bare to learning, he pardoned all 
of the race of Pindar us the poet, and fpared, and 
fet at liberty Timoclea, the fifter of Tbeagtnes, who 
died in defence of the liberty of Greece againft his 
father Philip. This noble woman being taken by 
a Thracian , and by him ravifhed, he threatned to 
take her life, unlefs fhe would confeft her trea- 
fure •, fhe led the Thracian to a well, and told 
him that fhe had therein call it •, and when the 
Thracian ftooped to look into the well, fhe fudden- 
ly thruft him into the mouth thereof, and ftoned 
him to death. 

Now, becaufe the Athenians had received into 
their city fo many of the Thebans., as had efcapcd 
and Red unto them for l'uccour, Alexander would 
not grant them peace, but upon condition to deli¬ 
ver into his hands both their orators, which per¬ 
fuaded this fccond revolt, and their captains; yet 
in the end, it being a torment unto him to retard 
the enterprife of Per ft a, lie was content that the 
orators fhould remain, and accepted of the banifh- 
nicnt of the captains, wherein he was exceeding 
ill adviled, had not his fortune, or rather the pro¬ 
vidence of God, made all the rcfiftance againft 
him unprofitable : for tliefe good leaders of the 
Grecians betook themfelves to the fervice of the 
Petftan, whom after a few days he invadeth. 

Sect. II. 

lIu'M Alexander pa fifing into Afia, fought with the 
Perfians upon the river of Granicus. 

W HEN all was now quieted at home, Alex¬ 
ander, committing to the truft of Antipa¬ 
ter, both Greece and Macedon , in the firft of the 
fpring did pafs the Hellefpont , and being ready to 
dif- embark, he threw a dart towards the Aft an 
lhore, as a token of defiance, commanding his 
foldicrs not to make any wafte in their own terri- 
tary, or to burn or deface thole buildings, which 
themfelves were prefently, and in the future, to 
pofiefs. He landed his army, confifting of two 
and thirty thouland foot, and five thouland horfe, 
all old loldiers, near unto Troy, where he offer’d a 
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folemn facrilice upon Achilles's tomb, his maternal 
anceftor. 

But before he left his own coaft, he put to 
death, without any offence given him, all his mo¬ 
ther-in-law’s kinfmen, whom Philip his father had 
greatly advanced, not fparing luch of his own as 
he fufpedfed. He alfo took with him many of his 
tributary princes, of whofe fidelity he doubted; 
thinking by unjuft cruelty to affure all things, 
both in the prefent and future. Yet the end of 
all fell out contrary to the policy which his ambi¬ 
tion had commended unto him, tho’ agreeing very 
well with the juftice of God; for all that he had 
planted, was foon after withered, and rooted up ; 
thole whom he molt trufted, were the moft traite- 
rous ; his mother, friends, and children, fell by 
fuch another mercilefs fword as his own, and all 
manner of confufion followed his dead body to the 
grave, and left him there. 

Wlien the knowledge of Alexander's landing on 
Afia fide was brought to Darius , he fo much fcor- 
ned the army of Macedon , and had fo contempti¬ 
ble an opinion of Alexander himfelf, as having lti- 
led him his fervant in a letter which he wrote un¬ 
to him, reprehending his difloyalty and audacity 
(for Darius entituled himfelf king of kings, and 
the kinfman of the gods) he gave order withal to 
his lieutenants of the lefler A ft a, that they lhould 
take Alexander alive, whip him with rods, and 
then convey him to his prefence : that they lhould 
fink his lhips, and fend die Macedons taken prifo¬ 
ners beyond the Red lea, belike into Ethiopia , or 
fome other unhealthful part of Africa. 

In this fort did this glorious king, confident in 
the glittering but heardefs multitude which he 
commanded, difpofe of the already-vanquifhed 
Macedonians: but the ill deftinies of men bear 
them to the ground, by what ftrong confidence fo- 
ever armed. The great numbers which he gather¬ 
ed together, and brought in one heap into the 
field, gave rather an exceeding advantage to his 
enemies, than any difeouragement at all. For, 
befides that they were men utterly unacquainted 
with dangers ; men, who by the name and counte¬ 
nance of their king, were wont to prevail againft 
thofe of lefs courage than themfelves ; men, that 
took more care to embroider with gold and filver 
their upper garments, as if they intended the inva- 
fion but of the fim-beams, than they did to arm 
themfelves with iron and ftcel againft the lharp 
pikes, fwords, and darts of the hardy Macedoni¬ 
ans : I fay, befides all thefe, even the opinion they 
had of their own numbers, of which every one in 
particular hoped that it would not fall to his turn 
to fight, filled every one of them with the care of 
their own fafety, without any intent at all to ha¬ 
zard any thing but their own breath, and that of 
their horfes, in running away. The Macedonians 
as they came to fight, and thereby to enrich them¬ 
felves with the gold and jewels of Ptrfia , both 
which they needed, fo the Perfians , who expefted 
nothing in that war but blows and wounds, which 
they needed not, obeyed the king, who had pow¬ 
er to conftrain them in affembling themfelves for 
his fervice; but their own fears and cowardice, 
which in time of danger had moft power over 
them, they only then obeyed, when their rebelli¬ 
on againft fo fervile a paffion did juftly and vio- 
lendy require it. For faith Hegetius: Quetnadmo- 
dttm bene exercitatus miles prxlium at pit , it a fornti- 
dat in do 61 us ; nam feiendum efi in pugnd ufum am- 
plius prodefie quarts vires v As die well-pradtilcd 
foldier delires to come to battel, fo the raw one 
fears it: for we muft underftand, that in fight it 
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more avails to have been accuftomed unto the 
like, than only to have rude ftrength. Wlut man¬ 
ner of men the Per fans were, Alexander dilcover- 
ed in the firft encounter, before which time it is 
laid, by thofe that writ his dory, that it was 
hard to judge, whether his daring to undertake 
the conqusft of an empire fo well peopled, with a 
handful of men, or the luccefs he had, were more 
to be wonder’d at. For at the river of Grarticle, 
which fevereth die territory of Troy from Propontis, 
the Perfians fought to flop his pallage, taking the 
higher ground and bank of the river to defend, 
which Alexander was forced (as it were) to climb 
up unto, and fcale from the level of the water •, 
great refinance (faith Curtius) was made by the 
jperfians, yet in the end Alexander prevailed. But 
it feems to me, that the victory then gotten was ex¬ 
ceeding eafy, and that die twenty dioufand Perfian 
foot-men faid to be Gain, were rather kill’d in the 
back in running away, than hurt in the bofoms by 
refilling. For had diofe twenty dioufand foot, 
and two hundred and fifty horfe-men, or, after 
Plutarch,' two thoufand and five hundred horle- 
men, died with their faces towards the Macedonians , 
Alexander could not have bought their lives at lo 
fmall a rate as with the lofs of four and thirty of 
all forts of his own. And if it were all'o true, 
that Plutarch doth report, how Alexander encoun¬ 
ter’d two of the Perfian commanders Spithridates 
and Rkaefaces, and that the Perfian horfe-men 
fought with great fury, tho’ in the end featured i 
and laltly, how thole Grecians in Darius's pay, 
holding themfelvcs in one body upon a piece of 
ground of advantage did (after mercy was refufed 
them) fight it ought to the lafl ; how doth it then 
refemble truth, that fuch refiflance having been 
made, yet of Alexander’s army there fell but 
twelve foot-men, and two and twenty horfe-men. 

Sect. III. 

A digreffon concerning the defence of hard pajfages- 
Of things following the battel of Granivk. 

T he winning of thispaltige did greatly en¬ 
courage the Macedonians, and brought fuch 
terror upon all diofe of the Idler A fa, as he ob¬ 
tained all die kingdoms thereof without a blow, loine 
one or two towns excepted. For in all invaftons, 
where the nations invaded have once been beaten 
upon a great advantage of the place, as in defence 
of rivers, ftreights and mountains, they will lbon 
have perfuaded thcmfelves, that fuch an enemy, 
upon equal terms and even ground, can hardly be 
refilled. It was therefore Machiavel' s counfcl, that 
he, which refoiveth to defend a pallage, fhould with 
his ableft force oppofe the allailant. And to fay 
truth, few regions of any great circuit are fo well 
fenced, that armies of fuch force as may be thought 
fufficient to conquer diem can be debarred all en¬ 
trance by the natural difficulty of the ways. One 
pallage or other is commonly ldt unguarded: if 
all be defended, then mult the forces of the country 
be diflr.ided, and yet likely fome one place will 
be tound that is defended very weakly. How of¬ 
ten luve the Alps given way to armies breaking 
into Italy ? Yea, where Hull we find that ever 
they kept out an invader ? Yet are they fuch, as 
(to fpcak briefly) afflict with all difficulties thofe 
that travel over them ; but they give no fecurity 
to thofe that lye behind them : for they are of too 
large extent. The towns of Lombardy perfuaded 
themfeives that they might enjoy their quiet, when 
the warlike nation of the Switzers had undertaken 
to hinder Francis die French Icing from dd'cending 
No. XXX. 
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into the duchy of Mian : but whilft diefe patrons 
of Milan, whom their own dwelling in thofe moun¬ 
tains had inade_6tttil of all other lur fuch a fer- 
vice, were bufted in cuflody of the Alps , Francis 
appeared in Lombardy, to lb much the greater ter¬ 
ror of the inhabitants,, by how much the lels they 
had expeded his arrival. What fliall we fay of 
thole mountains, which lock up whole regions in 
fuch fort, as they leave but one gate open ? The* 
ftreights, or (as they were called) the gates of Tau¬ 
rus in Cilicia, and thole of Thermopylae, have fcldoin 
been attempted, perhaps bccaule they were thought 
impregnable: but how fcldom (if ever) have they 
been attempted in vain? Xerxes, and, long after 
him the Romans, forced the entrance of Thermopy¬ 
lae, Cyrus the younger, and after him Alexander, 
found the gates of Cilicia wide open •, how llrong- 
ly foever they lud been locked and barred, yet 
were diofe countries open enough to a fleet that 
fhould enter on the backiidc. The defence of ri¬ 
vers, how hard a thing it is, we find examples in 
all hiflories that bear good witnels. The dccpelk 
have many fords ; the lwifteft and broadell may 
be palled by boats, in cafe it be ibund a matter of 
difficulty to make a bridge. He that hath men 
enough to defend all the length of his own bank, 
hath alfo enough to beat his enemy; and may 
therefore do better to let him come over, to his 
lofs, than by firiving in vain to hinder the paffage, 
as a matter tending to his own diladvantage, fill 
the heads of his foldiers widi an opinion that 
they are in an ill cafe, liaving their means of fafe- 
guard taken from them, by the fkill or valour of 
iuch as are too good for them. Certainly if a ri¬ 
ver were fufficient defence againft an army, the Hie 
of Mona , now called Anglejty, which is divided 
from north -FVales by an arm of the fea, had been 
fafe enough againft the Romans invading it under 
conduit of Juliets Agricola. But he wanting, and 
not meaning to fjxrnd the time in making veflels 
to traniport his forces, did allay the fords; where¬ 
by he fo amazed the enemies attending for fhips 
and fuch like pravifion by fea, that liirely believ¬ 
ing nothing could be hard or invincible to men, 
which came fo minded to war, they humbly in- 
treaicd for peace, and yielded the ifland. Yet the 
Britons were men flout enough \ the Perfians ve¬ 
ry dailards. 

It was therefore wifely done of Alexander, to 
pafs the river of Granick in face of die enemy 
not marching higher to feck an ealier way, nor la¬ 
bouring ro convey his men over it by fome iafer 
means. For having beaten them upon their own 
ground, lie did thereby ait o!f no lels of their re¬ 
putation than of their ftrength, leaving no hope of 
fuccour to the partakers and followers of fuch un¬ 
able prote&ors. 

Soon after this vidtory he recovered Sardis, Ephe- 
fus, die cities of the Trullians and Magnefa , which 
were render’d unto him. The inhabitants of which, 
with the people of the country, he received with 
great grace, fullering them to be governed by 
their ov/n krtos. For he obferved it well •, JVo- 
vitm imptrium inchoantibus utilis dementia fama 
It is commodious unto Inch as lay the foundation 
of a new foveraignty to have the fame of being 
merciful. He then by Parmenio won Miletus , and 
by force mafter’d Halicarnaffus, which, becaufe it 
refilled obllinately, he razed to the ground. From 
whence he enter’d into Carta, where Ada the 
queen, who had been call out ct all that fhe held 
(except the city of Alinda) by Darius’ s lieute¬ 
nants, prefented her fell unto him, and adopted 
him her fon and luccdfor > which Alexander ac- 
6 B cepted 
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cepted in fo gracious part, as he left the whole king¬ 
dom to her difpofing. He then entered into Lycia 
and Pampbylia , and obtained all the fea-coafts, and 
fubjefting unto him Pifidia, he directed himfelf to¬ 
wards Darius (who was faid to be advanced towards 
him with a marvellous army) by the way of Phry¬ 
gia : for all the province of Afia the lefs, bordering 
upon the fea, his firft victory laid under his feet. 

While he gave order for the government and 
feeling of Lycia, and Pampbylia, they fent Oleander 
to raife fome new companies in Peloponnefus, and 
marching towards the north, he enter’d Celenas , 
feated on the river Meander, which was abandoned 
unto him, the cattle only holdirijg out, which allb 
after forty days was given up: for fo long time he 
gave them to attend fuccour from Darius. From 
Celenas he pafs’d on through Phrygia towards the 
Euxine fea, till he came to a city called Gordium, 
the regal feat, in former times, of king Midas. 
In this city it was that he found die Gordian knot, 
which when he knew not how to undo, he cut it 
afunder with his fword: for there was an ancient 
prophecy did promile to him that could untie 
it, the lordlhip of all Afia -, whereupon Alexander, 
not refpefting the manner how, fo it were done, 
affumed to himfelf the fulfilling of the prophecy, 
by hewing it in pieces. 

But before he turned from this part of Afia the 
lefs towards the eaft, he took care to clear the fea- 
coaft on his back, and to thruft the Perfians out 
of the iflands of Lesbos, Scio, and Coos, the charge 
whereof he committed unto two of his captains, 
giving them fuch order as he thought to be molt 
convenient for that fervice •, and delivering unto 
them fifty talents to defray the charge -, and with¬ 
al, out of his firft fpoil gotten, he fent threefcore 
talents more to Antipater his lieutenant in Greece , 
and Macedon. From Celenas he removed to Ancyra, 
now called Auguri, (landing on the fame river of 
Sangarius, which runneth through Gordium: there 
he mutter’d his army, and then enter’d Paphlagonia, 
whofe people fubmitted themfelves unto him, and 
obtained freedom of tribute: where he left Cat us 
governour, with one regiment of Macedonians late¬ 
ly arrived. 

Here he understood of the death of Memnon, 
Darius's lieutenant, which heartned him greatly to 
pals on towards him, for of this only captain he 
had more refpeft than of all the multitude by Da¬ 
rius aflembled, and of all the commanders he had 
befides. For fo much hath the fpirit of fome one 
man excelled, as it hath undertaken and effected 
the alteration of the greateft dates and common¬ 
wealths, the ereftion of monarchies, the conqueft 
of kingdoms and empires, guided handfuls of men 
againft multitudes of equal bodily ftrength, con¬ 
triv’d victories beyond all hope and difeourfe of 
rcafon, converted the fearful paffions of his own 
followers into magnanimity, and the valour of his 
enemies into cowardife ; fuch fpirits have been ftir- 
red up in fundry ages of the world, and in divers 
parts thereof, to ereft and caft down again, to ef- 
tablilh and to deftroy, and to bring all things, per- 
fons and dates to the lame certain ends, which the 
infinite fpirit of the univerfal, piercing, moving, 
and governing all things hath ordained. Certainly 
the things that this king did were marvellous, and 
would hardly have been undertaken by any man 
elfe: and though his father had determined to have 
invaded the Idler Afia, it is like enough that he 
would have contented himfelf with fome part there¬ 
of, and not have difeovered the river of Indus, as 
this man did. The fwift courfe of victory, where¬ 
with he ran over fo large a portion of the world, in 


fo (hort a fpace, may juftly be imputed unto diis, 
that he was never encounter’d by an equal fpirit, 
concurring with equal power againft him. Here¬ 
by it came to pafs, that his aftions, being limited by 
no greater oppofition than defart places, and the 
mere length of tedious journeys could make, were 
like the CcloJ/'us of Rhodes, not fo much to be ad¬ 
mired for the workmanfhip, though therein alfo 
praife-worthy, as for the huge bulk. For certain¬ 
ly the things performed by Xenophon, difeover as 
brave a fpirit as Alexander's, and working no lefs 
exquifitely, though the eflfcfts were lefs material, 
as were alfo the forces and power of command, by 
which it wrought. But he that would find the ex- 
aft pattern of a noble commander, mult look up¬ 
on fuch as Epaminendas, that encountering worthy 
captains, and thofe better followed than themfelves, 
have by their Angular virtue overtopped their va¬ 
liant enemies, and ftill prevailed over thofe tliat 
would not have yielded one foot to any other. Such 
as thefe are do feldom live to obtain great em¬ 
pires •, for it is a work of more labour and longer 
time, to matter the equal forces of one hardy and 
well-ordered ftate, than to tread down and utterly 
fubdue a multitude of fervilc nations, compound¬ 
ing the body of a grofs unweildy empire. Where¬ 
fore thefe parvo potentes men, that with little have 
done much upon enemies of like ability, are to be 
regarded as choice examples of worth ; but great 
conquerors, to be rather admired for the fubftance 
of their aftions, than the exquifite managing: ex- 
aftnefs and greatnefs concurring fo feldom, that I 
can find no inftance of both in one, fave only that 
brave Roman Cefar. 

Having thus far digrefTed, it is now time that 
wc return unto our eaftern conqueror, who is travel-, 
ing haftily towards Cilicia, with a defire to reco¬ 
ver the (freights thereof before Darius fhould ar¬ 
rive there. But firft making a difpatch into 
Greece, he fent to thofe cities, in which he repofed 
mod truft, fome of the Pcrfian targets which he 
had recovered in his firft battel; upon which, by 
certain inferiptions, he made them partakers of his 
viftory. Herein he well adviled himfelf •, for he 
that doth not as well impart of the honour which 
he gaineth in the wars, as he doth of the fpoils, 
fhall never be long followed by thofe of the better 
fort. For men which arc either well born or well 
bred, and have more of wealth than of reputation, 
do as often fatisfy themfelves with the purchafe of 
glory, as the weak in fortune, and ftrong in cou¬ 
rage, do with the gain of gold and filver. 

The governour of Cilicia hearing of Alexander's 
coming on, left fome companies to keep the 
ftreights, which were indeed very defenlible; and 
withal, as Curtins noteth, he began over-late to 
prize and put in execution the counfelof Memnon: 
who in the beginning of the wars advifed him to 
wafte all the provifions for men and horfe, that 
could not be lodged in ftrong places, and always 
to give ground to the invader, till he found fome 
fuch notable advantage as might affurcdly promife 
him the obtaining of viftory. For the fury of an 
invading army is beft broken by delays, change of 
diet and want, eating fometimes too little and 
fometimes too much, fometinu-s repofing them¬ 
felves in beds and oftencr upon the cold ground. 
Thefe and the like fudden alterations bring many 
difeafes upon all nations out of their own countries. 
Therefore, if Darius had kept die Macedonians but 
a while from meat and fieep, and refufing to give 
or take battel had wearied them with his light horfe, 
as the Partbians afterwards did the Romans, he 
might perchance have faved his own life and efface: 
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ior it was one of the greateft encouragements gi¬ 
ven by Alexander to the Macedonians , in the third 
and laft fatal battel, that they were to fight with all 
the ftrength of Perfia at once. 

Xerxes, when lie invaded Greece and fought a- 
broad, in being beaten, loft only his men ; but 
Darius being invaded by die Greeks, and fighting 
at home, by being beaten, loft his kingdom; Pe¬ 
ricles, though the Lacedemonians burnt all in Attica 
to the gates of AtbcnSy yet could not be drawn to 
hazard a battel: for the invaded ought evermore to 
fight upon the advantage of time and place. Be- 
caufe we read hiftories to inform our underftand- 
ing by the examples therein found, we will give 
fome inftances of thofe dut have perilhed by ad¬ 
venturing in their own countries to charge an 
invading army. The Romans , by fighung with 
Hannibal, were brought to the brink of their de- 
ftru&ion. 

Pompey was well advifed for a while, when he 
gave Cefar ground, but when by the importunity 
of his captains he adventured to fight at Pharfalia , 
he loft the battel, loft die freedom of Rome, and 
his own life. 

Ferdinandy in the conqueft of NapleSy would needs 
fight a battel with the French to his confufion, tho’ 
it was told him by a man of found judgment, that 
thofe counfels which promife furety in all things are 
honourable enough. 

The conftable of France made fruftrate the migh¬ 
ty preparation of Charles V, when he invaded Pro- 
vence, by wafting the country, and forbearing the 
fight *, fo did the duke of Alva weary the French in 
Naplesy and difiblve the boiftcrous army of the 
prince of Orange in the low countries. 

The Leigers, contrary to the advice of their ge¬ 
neral, would needs fight a battel with the Bourgo- 
niansy invading their country, and could not be 
perfwaded to linger the time, and ftay their ad¬ 
vantage ; but they loft eight and twenty thoufand 
upon the place. Philip of Valois fet upon king 
Edward at Crejfy, and king John (when the En- 
glijl) were well near tired out, and would in fhort 
time by an orderly purfuit have been wafted to no¬ 
thing) conftrained the black prince with great fury, 
near Poicliers to join battel with him : But all men 
know what lamentable fucccfs thefe two French 
kings found. Charles V. of France made anodier 
kind of Fabian warfare ; and though the Englijh 
burnt and wafted many places, yet this king held 
his refolution to forbear blows, and followed his ad¬ 
vice which told him. That the Englijh could ne¬ 
ver get his Inheritance by fmoke ; and it is re¬ 
ported by Bcllay and Herraulty that king Edward 
was wont to fay of Charles , diat he won from him 
the duchy of Guienne without ever putting on his 
armour. 

But where God hath a purpofe to deftroy, wife 
men grow fhort-lived, and the charge of things is 
committed unto fuch as either cannot fee what is for 
their good, or know not how to put in execution 
any found advice. The courfe which Memnon had 
ropounded muft, in all appearance of reafon, have 
rought the Macedonian to a great perplexity, and 
made him ftand ftill a while at the ftreights of Ci¬ 
licia, doubting whether it were more fhamcful to 
return, or dangerous to proceed. For had Cappa¬ 
docia and Papblagunia been wafted whilft Alexan¬ 
der was far oil', and the ftreights of Cilicia been 
defended by Arfenes , governour of that province, 
with the beft of his forces •, hunger would not have 
fuffered the enemy to ftay the tryal of all means 
that might be thought upon of forcing that paf- 
kge •, or if the place could not have been maintain¬ 
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ed, yet might Cilicia at better Ieifure have been fc» 
throughly fpoiled, that the heart of his army fhould 
have been broken, by lteking out miieries by 
painful travel. 

But Arfenes leaving a fmall number to defend 
die ftreights, took the beft of his army with him,. 
to wafte and fpoil the country, or rather, as may 
feem, to find himfelf fome work, by pretence, of 
which he might honeftly run further away from 
Alexander. He fhould rather have adventured his 
perfon in cuftody of the ftreights, whereby he 
might perhaps have faved the province; and in 
the mean time, all that was in the fields would 
have been conveyed into ftrong towns. So fhould 
his army, if it were driven from the place of ad¬ 
vantage, have found good entertainment within 
walled cities, and himfelf with his horfemcn have 
had the lefs work in deftroying diat little which 
was left abroad. Handling die matter as he did, 
he gave the Cilicians caufe to wifh for Alexander's 
coming, and as great caufe to the keepers of the 
paflage not to hinder it. For cowards are wife in 
apprehending all forms of danger. Thefe guar¬ 
dians of the ftreights, hearing diat Arfenes made 
all hafte to join himfelf with Darius , burning down 
all as he went, like one defpairing of the defence, 
began to grow circumfpeift, and to think that fure- 
ly their general, who gave as loft the country be- 
liind their backs, fold expofed themfclves unto cer¬ 
tain death, as men that were good for nothing elfe 
but to dull the Macedonian fwords. Wherefore not 
affecting to die for tlieir prince and country (which, 
honour they faw that Arfenes himfelf could well 
forbear) they fpeedily followed the footfteps of 
their general, gleaning after his harveft. Thus A- 
lexander without labour got both the entrance of. 
Cilicia, abandoned by the cowardife of his enemies, 
and the whole province that had been alienated from 
the Perftan fide by their indiferetion. 

Sect. IV; 

Of the unwarlike army levied by Darius againjl Alex¬ 
ander. The unadvifed courfes which Darius took, 
in this expedition. He is vanquifstd at Iftiis; 
where bis mother , wife , and children are made pri- 
foners. Of fome things following the battel of Iftiis. 

I N the mean feafon Darius approached, who (as 
Curtins reports) had compounded an army of 
more than two hundred and ninety thoufand foldiers, 
out of divers nations: JuJlin muftsrs them at three 
hundred thoufand foot, and an hundred thouland 
horfe ; Plutarch at fix hundred thoufand. 

The manner of his coming on, as Curiius de* 
feribes it, was rather like a niafker than a man of 
war; and like one that took more care to fet out 
his glory and riches, dian to provide for his own 
fafety, perfwading himfelf, as it feemed, to beat 
Alexander with pomp and fumptuous pageants. For 
before the army there was carried the holy fire 
which the Perfians worfhipped, attended by their 
priefts, and after them three hundred and threefcore 
and five young men, anlwering the number of the 
days of the year, covered with fcarlet; then the 
chariot of Jupiter , drawn with white horfes, with 
their riders eloathed in the fame colour, with rods 
of gold in their hands; and alter it, the horfe of 
die iiin. Next after diefe followed ten fumptuous 
chariots, inlaid and garnifh’d with filver and gold •, 
and then die vant-guard of their horfe, compounded 
of twelve feveral nations, which die better to avoid 
confufion, did hardly underfland each other’s lan¬ 
guage, and thefe, marfhailed in the head of the reft, 
being beaten, might ferve very fitly to difordcr all 
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that followed them i in the tail of thefe horfes the 
regiment of foot marched, with the Per fans called 
immortal, becaufe if any died, the number was 
prefently fupplied: and thefe were armed with 
chains of gold, and their coats with the fame 
metal embroidered, whereof die fleeves were gar- 
nifhed with pearls, baits either to catch the hun¬ 
gry Macedonians withal, or to perfwade them that 
it were great incivility to cut and to deface fuch 
glorious garments. But it was well faid, Sumptu- 
ofe induclus miles, ft virtule fuperiorem aliis non 
exifiimet, cum in prxliis oporteat fortitudine animi, 
& non vefiimentis muniri, quoniam bofies vefiibus 
non debcllantur ; Let no man think that he exceed- 
eth thofe in valour, whom he exceedeth in gay gar¬ 
ments •, for h is by men armed with fortitude of 
mind,. and not by the apparel diey put on, that 
enemies are beaten. And it was perchance from 
the Roman Papyrius that this advice was borrowed, 
who, when he fought againft the Samnites in that 
fatal battel, wherein they all fwore either to prevail 
or die, thirty thoufand of them having apparelled 
themfelves in white garments, with high crefts and 
great plumes of feathers, bad the Roman foldiers to 
lay afide all fear : * Non tntm crifias vulnera facert. 
Of per pitta, atque aurata [cuta tranfire Romanum pi- 
lum i For thele plumed crefts would wound no¬ 
body, and the Roman pile would bore holes in 
painted and gilded fhields. 

To fecond this court-like company, fifteen thou¬ 
fand were appointed more rich and glittering than 
the former, but apparelled like women (belike to 
breed the more terror) and thefe were honoured 
with the title of the king’s kinfmen. Then came 
Darius himfelf, the gentlemen of his guard-robe 
riding before his chariot, which was fupported with 
die gods of his nation, caft and cut in pure gold •, 
thefe the Macedonians did not ferve, but they ferved 
their turns of thefe, by changing their maffy bodies 
into thin portable and current coin. The head of 
his cliariot was fet with precious ftones, with two 
little golden idols, covered with an open-winged 
eagle of the lame metal: the hinder part being 
railed high whereon Darius fat, had a covering of 
ineftimable value. This chariot of the king was 
followed with ten thoufand horfemen, their lances 
plated with filvcr, and their heads gilt; which 
they meant not to embrue in the Macedonian blood, 
for tear of marring their beauty. He had for the 
proper guard of his own perfon two hundred of the 
blood royal, blood too royal and precious to be 
lpilt by any valorous adventure (I am of opinion 
that two hundred fturdy fellows, like the Switzers, 
would have done him more fervicc) and thefe were 
back’d with thirty thoufand footmen, after whom 
again were led four hundred fpare horfes for the 
king, which if he had meant to have ufed, he 
would have marlhalled fomewliat nearer him. 

Now followed the rearward, the fame being led 
by Sifygambts the king’s mother, and by his wife, 
drawn in glorious chariots, followed by a great 
train of ladies dieir attendants on horleback, with 
fifteen waggons of the king’s children, and the 
wives of the nobility, waited on by two hundred 
and fifty concubines, and a world of nurfes and 
eunuchs, moll fumptuoufly apparelled : by which 
it fhould ieem that Darius thought that the Mace¬ 
donians had been comedians or tumblers •, for this 
troop was far fitter to behold thofe fports than to be 
prelent at battels. Between thefe and a company of 
flight-armed flaves, with a world of valets, was 
the king’s treafure, charged on fix hundred mules, 
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and three hundred cafnels, brought, as it proved, 
to pay the Macedonians. In this fort came the 
may-game-king into the field, incumbered with a 
moft unnecefliiry train of ftrumpets, attended with 
troops of divers nations, fpeaking divers languages, 
and for their numbers impoflible to be marlhalled •, 
and for the moft part fo effeminate, and fo rich in 
gold and in garments, as the fa me could not but 
have encouraged the nakedeft nation of the world 
againft them. We find it in daily experience, that 
all diicourfe of magnanimity, of national virtue, of 
religion, of liberty, and whatfoever elle hath been 
wont to move and encourage virtuous men, hath 
no force at all with the common foldier, in compa¬ 
nion of lpoil and riches. The rich fhips are board¬ 
ed upon all diiadvantages, the rich towns are fu- 
rioufly aflaulted, and the plentiful countries willing¬ 
ly invaded. Our Englijb nation have attempted 
many places in the Indies , and run upon the Spa¬ 
niards headlong, in hope of their royals of plate, 
and piftolets, which had they been put to it upon 
the like diiadvantages in Ireland , or in any poor 
country, they would have turned their pieces and 
pikes againft their commanders, contefting that they 
inid been brought without rcafon to the butchery 
and flaughter. It is true, that the war is made 
willingly, and for the molt part with good fuccefs, 
that is ordained againft the richcft nations} for as 
the needy arc always adventurous, fo plenty is wont 
to fhun peril •, and men that have well to live, do 
rather ftudy how to live well, I mean wealthily, 
than care to die (as they call it) honourably. Car 
ou il n'y a rien a gagner que des coups volontiers, il 
n'y va pas ; No man makes hafte to the market, 
where there is nothing to be bought but blows. 

Now, if y llexandtr had beheld this preparation 
before his confultation with his foothfnyers, he 
would have fatisfy’d himfelf by the outfides of the 
Perfians, and never have looked into the entrails of 
beafts for fuccefs. For leaving the deferiprion of 
this fecond battel (which is indeed no-where well 
deferibed, neither for the confufion and hafty run¬ 
ning away of the Afians could be) we have enough 
by the (laughter that was made of them, and by 
the few diat foil of the Macedonians, to inform us 
what manner of refiftance was made. For if it be 
true that thrcefcore thoufand Perfian footmen were 
llain in this battel, with ten thouland of their horfe- 
mcn : or (as Cnrtius faith) an hundred thoufand 
footmen, with the fame number of horfemen, and 
befides this flaughter, forty thoufand taken prifo- 
ners, while of Alexander's army there mifearried 
but two hundred and fourfeore of ail forts, of which 
numbers Arianus and other hiftorians ait ofTalmoft 
the one half: I do verily believe that this fmall 
number rather died With the over-travel and pains¬ 
taking in killing their enemies, than by any ftrokes 
received from them. And furely, if the Perfian na¬ 
tion (at this time degenerate, anil the bafeft of the 
world) had had any favour remaining of the ancient 
valour of their forefathers, they would never have 
fold fo good cheap, and at fo vile a price, the mo¬ 
ther, the wife, the daughters, and other the king’s 
children, had their own honour been valued by 
them at nothing, and the king’s fafety and his 
eftate at lefs. Darius by this time found it true 
what Cbaridemus, a banilhed Grecian of Athens, had 
told him, when he made a view of his army about 
Babylon, to wit, that the multitude which he had 
aflemblcd of divers nations, richly attired, but 
poorly armed, would be found more terrible to the 
inhabitants of the country, whom in pafiang by 
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they would devour, than tt> the Mace donum, whom 
they meant to afTail ■, who being all old and obedi¬ 
ent foldiers, embattled in grofs fquadrons, which 
they Call their Pbilanx , well covered with armour 
for defence, and furniflied with weapons for oftcnce 
of great advantage, would make fo little account 
of his delicate Perftans, loving their cafe and their 
palate, being withal ill armed and worfe difciplined, 
as except it would pleafe him to entertain (having 
fo great abundance of treafure to do it withal) a 
fiifficicnt number of the lame Grecians , and fo to 
encounter the Macedonians with men of equal cou¬ 
rage, he would repent him over-late, as taught by 
the mi!arable lucccls like to follow. 

But this difeourfe was fo unpleafing to Darius 
(who had been accuftomcJ to nothing fo much as 
to his own prailes, and to nothing fo little as to 
hear truth j) as he commanded that this poor Gre¬ 
cian fhould be prefently (lain: who, while he was 
afundring in the tormentors hands, ufed this fpeech 
to the king, that Alexander , againft whom he had 
given this good counfel, fhould afl'uredly revenge 
his death, and lay deferved punifhment upon Darius 
tor defpifing his advice. 

It was the faying of a wife man : Defperata ejus 
frincipis falus eft, enjus aures it a format<e funt, ut 
a [pern qua titilia, nee qsicqnatn n'tfi jucundum accipi- 
at •, That prince’s fafety is in a defperatc cafe, 
whole ears judge all that is profitable to be too 
fharp, and will entertain nothing that is unplcafant. 

For liberty in counfel is the life and efiencc of 
counfel } Libertas conftlii eft ejus vita, & ejfcntia, 
qna erepta canftlium evamfeit. 

Darius did likewife value at nothing the advice 
given him by the Grecian foldiers that lerved him, 
•who intreated him not to fight in the ftraights : 
but had they been counfellors and directors in that 
war, as they were underlings and commanded by 
Others, they had with the help of a good troop of 
horfemen been able to have opposed the fury of 
Alexander, without any afiiftance of the Perftan 
footmen. For when Darius was overthrown with 
all his cowardly and confiifcd rabble, thofe Greci¬ 
ans, under their captain Arnyntas, held firm, and 
marched away in order, in defpight of the van- 
qnifhers. Old foldiers are not ealily difmay’d: 
we read in hiflorics ancient and modem, what 
brave retreats have been made by them, tlio’ the 
reft of the army in which they have ferved, hath 
been broken. 

At the battel of Ravenna , where the Imperialifts 
were beaten by the French, a fquadron of Spaniards, 
old foldiers, came off unbroken and undifmay’d ; 
whom when Gaft on de Foix, duke of Nemures, and 
nephew to Lewis the twelfth, charged, as holding 
the vi&ory not entire by their efcape, he was over¬ 
turn’d and flain in the place. For it is truly f.iid 
of thofe men, who, by being acquainted with dan¬ 
gers, fear them not: that, NegleHo periculo immi- 
r.entis mali opus tpfum quantumvis difficile aggredi- 
nntur •, They go about the bufinefs it felt, how 
hard foever it be, not (landing to confider of the 
danger, which the mifehief hanging over their heads 
may bring : and as truly of thofe that know the 
wars but by hearfiy: Quod valentes Junt & prreva¬ 
lues ante pericula , in ipfts tamen periculis difeedunt ; 
They have ability enough, and to fpare, till dan¬ 
gers appear *, but when peril indeed comes, they 
get them gone. 

Thele Grecians aifo, that made the retreat, ad- 
vifed Darius to retire his army into the plain of 
Mcfopotamia, to the end that Alexander being en¬ 
tered into thole large fields, and great champions, 
he might have environed the Macedonians on all 
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fidcS with his multitude £ and withal they counfel- 
led him to divide that his huge army into parts, not 
committing the whole to one ftroke of fortune, 
whereby he might have fought many battels, and 
have brought no greater numbers at once than might 
have been well mnrlhalled-and conducted) But this 
counfel was fo contrary to the cowardly affections 
of the Per ft am, as they perfv/aded Darius to envi¬ 
ron the Grecians which gave the advice, and to cut 
them in picas as traytors. The infinite wifdoin of 
God doth not work always by ore and the fame 
way, but very often in the alteration of kingdoms 
and eftates, by taking vnderflanding from the gover¬ 
nors, fo as they can neither give nor dilcern of 
counfels. For Darius , that would needs fight with 
Alexander upon a ftrnightened piece of ground, near 
unto the city of iff us, where he could bring no 
more hands to fight than Alexander could (who by 
the advice of Parmenio (laid there, as in a place of 
beft advantage) was utterly overthrown, his treafure 
loft, his wife, mother, and children (whom the 
Grecians his followers had perfwaded him to leave ' 
in Babylon, or elfewhcre) taken prifeners, and all 
their train of ladies fpoiled of their rich garments, 
jewels, and honour. It is true, that both the queen, 
with her daughters, who had the good hap to be 
brought to Alexander's prefence, were entertained 
with all refpcift due unto their birth, their honours 
preferred, and their jewels and rich garments re-* 
ftored unto them ; and tho’ Darius's wife was a 
moft beautiful lady, and his daughters of excellent 
form, yet Alexander muttered his afl’eftions towards 
them all: only it is reported out of Ariftobulus 
the hiftorian, that he embraced the wife of the vali¬ 
ant Memntm , her hufband lately dead, who was ta¬ 
ken flying from Damafcus by Parmenio, at which 
time the daughters of (Jehus, who reigned before 
Darius, and die wives and children of all the nohi- 
lityo i Pet ft a in efiettt, Fell into captivity ; at which 
time alfo Darius's treafure (not loft at /Jfius) was 
feized, amounting to fix thoufand and two hundred 
talents of coin, and of bullion five hundred talents, 
with a world of riches befides. 

Darius himfelf leaving his brother dead, with 
divers others of his chief captains (catting the crown 
from his head) hardly elcaped. 

After this overthrow given unto Darius, all Pbe- 
nicia (the city of Tyre excepted) was yielded to Alex¬ 
ander, of which Parmer io was made governour. 

Arauus, Zidon, and Biblos, maritimate cities 
of great importance, of which one Strato was king 
(but hated of the people) acknowledged Alexan¬ 
der. Good fortune followed him fo fall that it 
trod oil his heels; for Aniigonus, Alexander's lieu¬ 
tenant in Afia the lei’s, overthrew the Cappadocians, 
Paphlagonians, and others lately revolted ; Arifto - 
dtmus, Darius's admiral, had his fleet partly ta¬ 
ken, and in part drowned by the Macedonians new¬ 
ly levied i the Lacedemonians that warred againft 
Antipater wore beaten ; four thoufand of thofe 
Greeks which made the retreat at the luft battel, for- 
faking both the party of Darius and of Alexander, 
and led by Arnyntas into Egypt, to hold it ferthem- 
felves, were buried there; for the time was not yet 
come to divide kingdoms. 

Alexander, to honour Ephiftion, whom he loved 
moft, gave him power to dilpole of the kingdom 
of Zidon. A man of a moft pocr eftate, that la¬ 
boured to fuftain his life, being of the royal blood, 
was commended by the people unto him, who 
Changed his fpade into a feepter, fo as he Was be¬ 
held both a begger and a king in one and the fune 
hour. 
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It was a good dcfire of this new king, when 
fpeaking to Alexander, ' he wifh’d that he could 
bear his profperity with the fame moderation, and 
quietnefs of heart, that he hp.d done his adverfity •, 
but ill done of Alexander, in that he would not 
perform in himfclf that which he commended in 
another man’s defire •, for it was a fign that he did 
but accompany, and could not govern, his feli¬ 
city. 

While he made fome (lay in thofe parts, he re¬ 
ceived a letter from Dariui, importing the ranfom 
of his wife, his mother, and his children, with 
fome other conditions of peace ; but fuch as rather 
became a conqueror, than one that had now been 
twice lhamefully beaten, not vouchfafing, in his di¬ 
rection, to ftile Alexander King. It is true, that 
the Romans , after diat they had received an over¬ 
throw by Pyrrhus , returned him a more fcornful 
anfwer upon the ofFer of peace, than they did before 
the trial of his force. But as their fortunes were 
then in the fpring, fo that of Darius had already 
• cad leaf j the one refolved, well armed, and difei- 
plined nation ; the other cowardly and effeminate. 
Alexander difdained the offers of Darius., and lent 
him word, that he not only direded his letter to a 
king, but to the king of Darius himfelf. 

Sect. V. 

’ How Alexander befiegcd and won the city of Tyre. 

A LEXANDER , coming near to the city of 
Tyre, received from them the prefent of a 
golden crown, with great (lore of victuals, and 
other prefents, which he took very thankfully, re¬ 
turning them anfwer, that he defired to offer a fa- 
crifice to Hercules , the proteCtor of their city, from 
whom he was defeended. But the Tyrians like not 
his company within their walls, but tell him, that 
the temple of Hercules was feated in the old city 
adjoining, now abandoned and defolate. To be 
Ihort, Alexander refolved to enter it by force, and 
though it were a place in all mens opinion impreg¬ 
nable, becaufe the ifland, whereon it was built, was 
eight hundred furlongs from the main •, yet with 
the labour of many hands, having great (tore of 
(lone from the old Tyre , and timber fufficient from 
Libanus , he filled the paflage of the fea between 
the ifland and the main •, which being more than 
once carried away by the ltrength of the fea upon a 
dorm of wind, fome time by the Tyrians fired, and 
fome time torn a funder •, yet with the help of his 
navy, which arrived (during the fiege) from Cy¬ 
prus, he overcame all difficulties, and prevailed, 
after he had fpent feven months in that attempt. 
The Ttrians, in the beginning of the fiege, had bar- 
baroufly drowned the meflengers fent by Alexander, 
perfuading them to render the city, in refpefl where¬ 
of, and of the great lofs of time and men, he put 
eight thoufand to the fword, and caufed two thou- 
fand of thofe thatefcaped the firfl fury, to be hang¬ 
ed on erodes on the fca-fliorc, and referved for 
(laves (fiith Diodore ) thirteen thoufand ; 1 Arianus 
reckons them at thirty thoufand. Many more had 
died, had not the Zidonians, that ferved u Alexander, 
conveyed great numbers away by (hipping unto their 
own city. 

Happy it was for Apollo that die town was ta¬ 
ken •, for one of the Tyrians having dreamt, that 
this god meant to forfake the city, they bound 
him fall with a golden chain to the idol of Her¬ 
cules but Alexander, like a gracious prince, ioofen- 
ed him again. 
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It is true, that it was a notable enterprife and 
difficult i but great things are made greater. For 
Nabuchodonofor had taken it before, and filled up 
the channel that lay between the ifland and the 
main. 

The government of this territory he gave to 
Philotas , the fon of Parmenio ; Cilicia he commit¬ 
ted to Socrates and Andromachus, lieutenant under 
Parmenio •, Ephcflion had the charge of the fleet, 
and was directed to find Alexander at Gaza towards 
Egypt. 

Sect. VI. 

How Darius offered conditions of peace to Alexander. 
Alexander wins Gaza •, and dealsgraciouj'y with 
the Jews. 

I N the mean while Darius fends again to Alexan¬ 
der, fets before him all the difficulties of palling 
on towards the eaft, and layeth the lofs of the laft 
battel to the (traitnefs of the place: he hoped to 
terrify him, by threatning to encompals him in the- 
plain countries; he bids him to confider, how impol* 
fible it was to pafs the rivers of Euphrates, Tigris, 
Araxcs, and the reft, with all fuch other fearful 
things: for he, that was now filled with nothing but 
fear, had arguments enough of that nature to pre¬ 
fent unto another. All the kingdoms between the 
river of Alys and the Hellefpont, he offered him 
in dower with his beloved daughter. But Alexan¬ 
der anfwered, that he offered him nothing but his 
own, and that which victory and his own virtue 
had poffefs’d him of: that he was to give condi¬ 
tions, and not to receive any j and that he having 
paffed the fea it felf, difdained to think of refinance 
in tranfporting himfelf over rivers. It is laid, that 
Parmenio, who was now old and full of honour 
and riches, told the king, that were he Alexander, 
he would accept of Darius'% offers j to which Alex¬ 
ander anfwered, that fo would he if he were Par¬ 
menio. 

But he goes on towards Ey/pt, and coming be¬ 
fore Gaza, Betis, a faithful lervant to Darius, 
fhuts the gate againft him, and defends the town 
with an obftinate refolution, it the fiege whereof 
Alexander received a wound in his fhoulder, which 
was dangerous, and a blow on his leg with a (lone: 
He found better men in this place than he did at 
the former battels j for he left fo many of his Ma¬ 
cedonians buried in the finds of Gaza, that he was 
forc’d to fend for a new fupply into Greece. Here 
it was that Alexander firfl began to change condi¬ 
tion, and to exercife cruelty. For after that he had 
enter’d Gaza by affault, and taken Betis (whom 
c Jofepbtts calls Babemefis) that was weakened with 
many wounds, and who never gave ground to the 
affailancs, he bored holes through his feet, and 
caufed him to be drawn about the flreets, whilft 
he was yet alive; who being as valiant a man as 
himfelf, difdained to afk him either life, or remif- 
fion of his torments. And what had he to counte¬ 
nance this his tyranny, but the imitation of his an- 
ccflor Achilles, who did the like to HeBor ? It is 
true, that cruelty hath always fomewhat to cover 
her deformity. 

From Gaza (faith d Jofepbus ) he led his army 
towards Jerufalem, a city, lor the antiquity and 
great fame thereof, well known unto him while he 
lay before Tyre : He had fent for fome fupply thi¬ 
ther, which Jaddus the high pried, being fubjed 
and fworn to Darius , had retufed him. The Jews 
therefore fearing his revenge, and unable to refill, 
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committed the care of their eftates and fafety to 
Jaddus, who, being taught by God, ifliicd out of 
the city covered with his pontifical robes, to wit, 
an upper garment of purple, embroidered with gold, 
with his miter, and the plate of gold wherein the 
name of God was written, the priefts and levites in 
rheir rich ornaments, and the people in white gar¬ 
ments, in a manner fo unufual, ftately, and grave, 
as Alexander greatly admired it. Jofepbus reports 
ir, that he fell to the ground before the high prieft, 
as reverencing the name of God, and that Par mono 
reprehended him for it: howfoever it was, I am of 
opinion, that he became fo confident in his enter¬ 
prise, and fb aflured of the fucccfs after the pro¬ 
phecy of Daniel had been read unto him, wherein 
he faw himfelf, and the conqueft of Perfia , fo di- 
rc&ly pointed at, as nothing thenceforth could dif- 
courage him or daunt him. He confefied to Par- 
memo (faith Jofepbus') that in Dio, a city of Alaccdon, 
when his mind laboured the conqueft of Afia, he 
law in his deep fuch a perfon as Jaddus, and fo ap¬ 
parelled, protefling one and the fame God, by 
whom he was encouraged to purfue the purpofe he 
had in hand, with afturance of victory. This ap¬ 
parition, formerly apprehended only by the light of 
his phantafy, he now beheld with his bodily eyes ; 
wherewith he was fo exceedingly pleated and em¬ 
boldened, as contrary to the practice of the Pbeni- 
clans (who hoped to have lack’d and deftroyed Je- 
rufalcm ) he gave the Jetvs all, and more than they 
defired, both of liberty and immunity, with per- 
miffion to live under their own laws, and to exercife 
and enjoy their own religion. 

Sect. VII.* 

Alexander wins Egypt, and makes a journey to tb e 
temple of Hammon. 

F ROM Jerufalem Alexander turned again to¬ 
wards Egypt , and entered it, where Darius's 
lieutenant, AJlaces, received him, and delivered into 
his hand the city of Memphis , with eight hundred 
talents of treafure, and all other the king’s riches. 
By this we fee that the king of Perfia , who had 
more of afle&ion than of judgment, gave to the 
valianteft man he had but the command of one city, 
and to the verieft coward the government of all 
Egypt. When he had fet things in order in Egypt, 
he began to travel after Godhead, towards Jupiter 
Hammon •, fo foolifh had profperity made him. He 
was to pals over the dangerous and dry finds, where, 
when the water which he brought on his camel’s 
back was fpent, he could not but have perifhed, 
had not a marvellous Ihower of rain fallen upon 
him, when his army was in extreme defpair. All 
men that know Egypt , and have written thereof, 
affirm, that it never rains there; but the purpofes 
of the mighty God are fecret, and he bringeth to 
pafs what it plea feth him ; for it is alfo faid, that 
when he had loft his way in thofe vaft defarts, that 
a flight of crows flew before the army ; who making 
lafter wing when they were followed, and fluttering 
flowly when the army was call back, guided them 
over thofe pathlefs fands to Jupiter's temple. 

* Arianus , from the report of Ptolemy , the fon 
of Lagus, fays, that he was led by two dragons, 
both which reports may be alike true •, but many of 
thofe wonders and things prodigious, are feigned by 
thole that have written the ftory of Alexander > as, 
that an eagle lay hovering diredlly over his head at 
the battel of Ijfus •, that a fwallow flew about his 
head when he flept, and could not be affrighted from 
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him, till it had wakened him, at IIi'icarnaffeus , 
fore-fhewing the treafon of Eropus, pra&ifed by 
Darius to have flain him ; that from the iron bars, 
of which the Tyrians made their defenfive engines 
when Alexander befieged them, there fell drops of 
blood ; and that the like drops were found in a loal 
of bread, broken by a Macedonian foldier, at the 
fame time ; that a turf of earth tell on his fhoulder, 
when he lay before Gaza, out of which there flew 
a bird into the air. The Spaniards , in the conqueft 
of the H^ejl-Indies, have many fuch pretty tales-, tell¬ 
ing how they have been aflifted in battel, by the pre¬ 
fence of our lady, and by angels riding on white 
horles, with the like Rotnijh miracles, which I think 
themfelvcs do hardly believe. The ftrangeft things 
that I have read of in this kind, being certainly 
true, was, that the night before the battel of No¬ 
vara, all the dogs which followed the French army, 
ran from them to the Switzers, leaping and fawn¬ 
ing upon them, as if they had been bred and fed 
by them all their lives -, and in the morning follow¬ 
ing, Trivulzi and Tremoville, generals for Lewis 
the twelfth, were by thefe Imperial Switzers utterly 
broken and put to ruin. 

The place of this idol of Jupiter Hammon is ill 
deferibed by Curtius -, for he bounds it by the Ara¬ 
bian troglodites on the fouth, between whom and 
the territory of Hammon, the region Thebais, or 
the fuperior Egypt, with the mountains of Libya, 
and the river of Nilus, arc interjacent, and on the 
north he joins it to a nation, called Najfamones, 
who bordering the fea-fhore, live (faith he) up¬ 
on the fpoils of fhipwrack -, whereas the temple 
or grove of this idol hath no fea near it by two 
hundred miles and more, being found on the fouth 
part of b Libya \ thefe Najfamones being due weft from 
it, in the fouth part of Alarmarica. 

When Alexander came near the place, he fent 
fome of his parafites before him to pnuftife the 
priefts attending the oracle, that their anfwer might 
be given in all things agreeable to his mad ambi¬ 
tion, who aflefted the title of Jupiter's fon. And 
fo he was laluted fon of Jupiter, by the devil's pro¬ 
phet, whether prepared before to flatter him, or 
radier (as fome think) dcleiftive in the Greek 
tongue j tor whereas he meant to fay O-pai-dion, he 
laid O-pai-dios ; that is, O fnofjupter, Infteadol, 
O dear fon : For which grammatical error he was 
richly rewarded, and a rumour prcfently lpread, 
that the great Jupiter had acknowledged Alexander 
for his own. 

He had heard that Per feus and Hercules had for¬ 
merly confulted with this oracle j die one, when 
he was employed againft Gorgon •, the other, a- 
gainft Ar.teus and Bufiris•, and feeing thefe men 
had derived themfclves from the gods, why might 
not he ? By this it feems, that he hoped to make 
his followers and the world fools, though indeed 
he made himfelf one, by thinking to cover from 
the world’s knowledge his vanities and vices -, and 
the better to confirm his followers in the belief of 
his deity, he had pradifed the priefts to give an¬ 
fwer to fuch as confulted with the oracle, that it 
fhould be pleafing to c Jupiter to honour Alexander 
as his fon. 

Who this Ammon was, and how reprefented, 
either by a bofs carried in a boat, or by a ram, or 
a ram's head, I fee that many wile men have trou¬ 
bled themfelves to find out; but, as Arianus fpe.iks 
of Dionyfius, or Liber Pater (w r ho lived, faith 
St. Augujtme, in Alofes's time) Ea qiue de diis vetcres 
fabults fuis confer ip fb e, non Junt nimium curio si per- 
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vefliganda ; We muft not over-curioufly fearch in¬ 
to the fables which the ancients have written of 
their gods. 

But this is certain and notable, that after the go- 
fpel began to be preached in the world, the devil 
in this and in all other idols became fpeechlefs. For 
thdt this Hammon was ncglefted in the time of ‘Ti¬ 
berius Ctfar, and in the time of Trajan altogether 
forgotten, Strabo and Plutarch witnefs. 

There is found near this temple a fountain, cal¬ 
led Fons jfolis (though Ptolemy in his third African 
table fets it farther off) that at midnight it is as hot 
as boiling water, and at noon as cold as any ice, 
to which I cannot but give credit, becaufe I have 
heard of fome other wells of like nature, and be¬ 
caufe it is reported by St. y lugujlinc , by Died ore, 
Herodotus, Pliny, Mela, Solinus , Arianus , Curtius , 
and others •, and indeed our baths in England arc 
much warmer in die night than in the day. 

Sect. VIII. 

How Alexander marching againft Darius, was oppo- 
fed very unskilfully by the enemy. 

F ROM the temple of Hammon he returned to 
Memphis, where among many other learned 
men he heard the philofopher Pfammones , who, be¬ 
like underftanding that he a defied the title of Ju¬ 
piter's fon, told him, that God was the father-king 
of all men in general •, and, refining the pride of 
this haughty king, brought him to fay, that God 
was the Father of all mortal men, but that he ac¬ 
knowledged none for his children fave good men. 

He gave the charge of the feveral provinces of 
Egypt to feveral governours, following the rule of 
his mailer 'Arijlotle , That a great dominion Jhould 
not be continued in the hands of any one: whom 
therein the Roman emperors alfo followed, not da¬ 
ring to commit the government of Egypt to any 
of their fenators, but to men of meaner rank and 
degree. He then gave order for die founding of 
Alexandria upon the weftermoft branch of Nilus. 
And having now fetded (as he could) the eftate of 
Egypt , with the kingdoms of the lefler Afta , Phe- 
nicia, and Syria (which being but the pawns of 
Darius's ill fortune, one happy victory would rea¬ 
dily have redeemed) he led his army towards Eu¬ 
phrates, which paflage, though the fame was com¬ 
mitted to Mazeus to defend, yet was it abandoned, 
and Alexander without refiftance pafled it. From 
thence he marched towards Tigris , a river for the 
fwiftnefs thereof called by the Per fans, the arrow. 
Here, as h Curtius and reafon it fclf tells us, might 
Darius cafily have repelled die invading Macedo¬ 
nian : for the violent courfe of the ftream was 
fuch, as it drove before it many weighty ftones, 
and thofe that moved not, but lay in the bottom, 
were fo round and well polilhed by continual’rol¬ 
ling, diat no man was able to fight on fo flippery 
a footing; nor the Macedonian footmen to wade the 
river, otherwife than by joining their hands and in¬ 
terlacing their arms together, making one weighty 
and entire body to refill the fwift paflage and furious 
race of the ftream. Bcfides this notable help, the 
channel was fo deep towards the eaftern fhore, where 
Dtrtius Ihould have made head, as the foot-men 
were enforced to lift their bows and arrows and 
darts over their heads, to keep them from being 
moiftened and made unserviceable by the waters. 
But it was truly and underftandingly faid of Homer , 

Tails eft hominum terreflrium mens, 

Qualem quotidie ducit pater virorumq ; Deorumq-, 


The minds of men are ever fo affedled. 

As by God’s will they daily are direfted. 

And it cannot be denied, that as all eftates of 
the world by die forfeit of mifgovernmcnt have 
been fobjcel to many grievous, and fometinies mor¬ 
tal difeafes. So had tiic empire of Perfu at this 
time brought it fclf into a burning aad confuraing 
fever, and thereby become frantick and widiout ur- 
derftandir.g, forefliewing manifeftly die difiolution 
and death thereof. 

But Alexander hath row recovered die eaftern 
fhorcs of Tigris , widiout any other difficulty than 
that of die nature of the place; where Mazeus (who 
had charge to defend the paflage both of Eufbrates 
and it) preferred himfelf to the Macedonians, fol¬ 
lowed with certain companies of horfemen, as if 
with uneven forces he durft have charged them on 
even ground, when as with a multitude far exceed¬ 
ing them he forfook the advantage, which no va¬ 
lour of Ills enemies could cafily have overcome. But 
it is commonly feen, that fearful and cowardly men 
do ever follow thofe ways and counfels, whereof die 
opportunity is already loft. 

It is true, diat he iet all provifions a fire where¬ 
with the Macedonians might ferve themfelvcs over 
Tigris, thinking thereby greatly to have diftreffed 
them •, but the execution ol good count'd is fruidefs 
when unfcafonablc. For now was Alexander fo well 
fornifhed widi carriages, as nothing was wanting to 
the competency of the army which he conducted. 
Thofe things alfo which he fought to wafte, Alex¬ 
ander being now in fight, were by his horfe-men 
faved and recovered. This Mazeus might have 
done fome days before at good lciiure ; or at this 
time with fo great a ftrength of horfemen, as the 
Macedonians durft not have purfued them, leaving 
die ftrength of their foot out of fight, and far be¬ 
hind. 

Sect. IX. 

The nrw provifons of Darius. Accidents forcin’ 
the battel of Arbda. 

T\AR IUS, upon Alexander's firft return out ol 
Egypt, had aflembled all the forces, which 
thofe regions next him could fumifh, and now al¬ 
fo were the Arians, Scythians, Indians, and other 
nations arrived ; nations (faith Curtins') diat rather 
ferved to make up the names of men, than to make 
refiftance. Ananas hath numbered tliem widi their 
leaders, and finds of foot-men of all lorts ten hun¬ 
dred thoufand, and of horle four hundred thoufand, 
befides armed chariots, and fome few elephants. 
Curtius , who mullers the army of Darns at two 
hundred thoufand foot, and near fifty thoufand 
horle, conies (I think) nearer to the tnie number ; 
and yet leeing that he had more confidence in the 
multitude than in the valour of his vaflals, k is like 
enough that he had gathered together of all forts 
fome three or four hundred thoufand, with which he 
hoped in thofe fair plains of Affyria to have over¬ 
borne the few numbers of the invading army. But 
it is a rule in tlie philofophy of the war. 

c In Omni preeho non tam multitude, (J virtus hs- 
dofla, quam trs {J exercitum fulent praftare vitlt- 
riam , In every Lxvttel fkill and practice do more 
towards the victory, than multitude and rude au¬ 
dacity. 

While Alexander gave reft to his army after their 
paflage over Tigris, there happened an edipie of the 
moon, of Which the Macedonians, not knowing the 
caufe and reafon, were greatly affrighted. All 
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that were ignorant (as the multitude always are) 
took it for a certain prtlage of their overthrow and 
deftrudlion, infomuch as they began not only to 
murmur, but to i'peak it boldly, that for the am¬ 
bition of one man, a man that difdained Philip for 
his father, and would needs be called die fon of 
Jupiter, they fhould all perifh ; for he not only en¬ 
forced them to make war againft worlds of enemies, 
but againft rivers, mountains, and the heavens them- 
fclves. 

Hereupon Alexandtr being ready to march for¬ 
ward, made a halt; and, to quiet the minds of die 
multitude, he called before him die Egyptian aftro- 
logers, which followed him thence, that by them 
the foldiers might be allured that this defection of 
the moon was a certain prefage of good fuccefs ; 
for that it was natural they never imparted to die 
Common people, but referved the knowledge to 
thcmfelves, fo as a forry almanack-maker had been 
no fmall fool in thole days. 

Of this kind of fuperftitious obfervation Ceftr 
made good ufe, when he fought againft Ariovifius 
and the Germans: for they being perfwaded by the 
eaffing of lots, that if they fought before the change 
of the moon, they fhould certainly lofe the battel, 
Ceftr forced them to abide it, though they durfi 
not give it \ wherein having their minds already 
beaten by their own fuperftition, and being refo- 
Jutely charged by die Romans, the whole army in 
efteft perifhed. 

Tliefe Egyptians gave no other reafon than this, 
that the Grecians were under the afpedt of the fun, 
the Per fans of the moon ; and dierefore the moon 
failing and being darkened, the ftate of Perfia was 
now in danger of falling, and their glory of being 
obfeured. This judgment of the Egyptian priefts 
being noifed through all the army, ail were fatisfi- 
ed, and their courage redoubled. It is a principle in 
the war, which, though devifed fince, was well ob- 
ferved then: Exercitum terrore plenum dux ad pug- 
nam non ducat ; Let not a captain lead his army to 
the fight, when it is pofleflfcd with matter of terror. 
It is truly oblerved by Curtius , that the people are 
led by nothing fo much as by fuperftition ; yea, 
we find it in all ftories, and often in our own, that 
by fuch inventions, devifed tales, dreams and pro¬ 
phecies, the people of this land have been carried 
head-long into many dangerous tumults and infur- 
redions, and ftill to their own lofs and ruin. 

As Alexander drew near the Perfian army, cer¬ 
tain letters were furprifed written by Darius to the 
Grecians , perfwading them for great fums of mo¬ 
ney, either to kill or betray Alexander. But d\efe, 
by the advice of Parmenio , he fuppreffed. 

At this time alfo Darius's fair wife, opprefled 
with forrow, and wearied with travel, died. Which 
accident Alexander feemed no lefs to bewail than 
Darius , who upon the firft bruit fufpeded that 
fome difhonourablc violence had been offered her 
but being fatisfied, by an eunuch of his own that at¬ 
tended her, of Alexander's kingly refpett towards 
her, from the day of her being taken, he dtfired die 
immortal Gods, that if they had decreed to make a 
new mafter of the Perfian empire, then it would 
pleafe them to confer it on fo juft and continent an 
enemy as Alexander , to whom he once again, be¬ 
fore the laft tryal of battel, offered thefe conditions 
of peace. 

That with his daughter in marriage he would de¬ 
liver up and refign all Afia the lefs, and with 
Egypt, all thole kingdoms between the Pbenician fea, 
•and the river of Euphrates i that he would pay him 
for the ranfom of his mother, and his other daugh¬ 
ters, thirty thoufand talents, and that for the pertor- 
- No. 30. 
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mance thereof, he would leave his fon Occhus in 
hoftage; to this they fought to perfwade Alexan¬ 
der by fuch arguments as they had. Alexander 
caufing the embufladors to be removed, advifed 
with his council, but heard no man fpeak but Par¬ 
menio, the very right hand of his good fortune; 
who perfwaded him to accept of thefe fair condi¬ 
tions. He told him, that the empire between Eu¬ 
phrates and / lcllcjpo.it was a fair addition to Mace- 
don ; that the retaining of the Perfian prifoners 
was a great cumber, and the treafure offered for 
them of far better uie than their pcrlbns, with di¬ 
vers other arguments-, all which Alexander reject¬ 
ed. And yet it is probable, that if he had fol¬ 
lowed his advice, and bounded his ambition within 
thofe limits, he might have lived as famous for 
virtue as for fortune, ar.d left himiclf a liicccflor 
of able age to have enjoyed his eftate, which after¬ 
ward, indeed, he much enlarged, rather to the 
greatning of others than himiclf: who, to affure 
themfelves of what they had ufurped upon his if- 
fues, left not one of them to draw breath in die 
world within a few years after. The truth is, that 
Alexander, in going fo far into the eaft, left behind 
him the reputation which he brought out of Mace- 
don ; the reputation of a juft and prudent prince, a 
prince temperate, advifed, and grateful: and, being 
taught new Jeflbns by abundance of profperity, be¬ 
came a lover of wine, of his own flattery, and of 
extreme cruelty. Yea, as Seneca hath obferved, 
the taint of one unjuft (laughter, amongft many, de¬ 
faced and withered the flourifhing beauty of all his 
great ads and glorious victories obtained. But 
the Perfian emballadors flay his anfwer, which was 
to this efted : that whatfoever he had beftowed on 
the wife and children of Darius, proceeded from 
his own natural clemency and magnanimity, with¬ 
out all refped to their mafter; thanks to an ene¬ 
my was improper v that he made no wars againft 
adverfity, but againft thofe that refilled him not 
againft women and children, but againft armed 
enemies: and aldiough by the reiterated pradice of 
Darius to corrupt his foldiers, and by great fums 
of money to perfwade his friends to attempt upon 
his perfon, ht had reafon to doubt diat the peace 
offered was rather pretended than meant yet he 
could not (were it otherwife and faithful) refolve in 
hafte to accept the fame, feeing Darius had made 
the war againft him, not as a king with royal and 
overtforce, but as a traytor by fecret and bafe 
pradice : that for tlie territory offered him, it was 
already his own, and if Darius could beat him 
back again over Euphrates, which he had already 
pois'd he would then believe that he offered him 
fomewhat in his own power: otherwife he pro¬ 
pounded to himiclf tor the reward cf the war which 
he had made, all thofe kingdoms as yet in Darius's 
pofleflion, wherein, whether he were abuled by his 
own hopes or no, the battel which he meant to 
fight in the day following fhould determine. For 
in conclufion, he told them, that he came into Afia 
to give, and not to receive *, dtat the heavens 
could not hold two funs: and dierefore if Da¬ 
rius could be content to acknowledge Alexander 
for his luperior, he might perchance be perfwaded 
to give him conditions fit tor a fecond perfon and 
his inferior. 

Sect. X. 

7 "bc battel of Arbela, and that it could net be fo 
firongly fought as report hath made it. 

W ITH this anfwer the enfoafladors return; 

Darius prepares to fight, and fends Mazeus 
to defend a paflage, which he. never yet dared lb 
6 D much 
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much as to hazard. Alexander confults with his 
captains •, Parmenio perfwades him to force Darius's 
campt by night, fo that the multitude of enemies 
might not move terror in the Macedonians , being 
but few. Alexander difdains to fteal the victory, 
and refolves to bring with him the day-light, to 
witnefs his valour. But it was the fuccels that made 
good Alexander's refolution, tho’ the counfel given 
by Parmenio was more found : for it is a ground in 
war. Si pauci necej/ario cum mult it udine pugnare co- 
gantur, con/ilium eft noRis tempore belli fortunam 
tentare. Notwithftanding, upon the view of the 
multitude at hand, he ftaggers and entrenches him¬ 
felf upon a ground of advantage, which the Per- 
fian had abandoned: and whereas Darius, for fear 
of furprife, had flood with his army in armour all 
the day, and forbom deep all the night ; Alexan¬ 
der gave his men reft and (lore of food, for reafon 
had taught him this rule in the war: In pugna mi- 
lit es validius reftft tint , ft cibo pot uque refeRifuerint, 
warn fames intrinfecus magis pugna t, quam ferrum 
exterius ; Soldiers do the better ftand to in fight, 
if they have their bellies full of meat and drink i 
for hunger within fights more eagerly than fteel 
without. 

The numbers which Alexander had, faith Aria¬ 
nus, were forty thoufand foot, and feven thouland 
horfe; thefe belike were of the European army } 
for he had befides both Syrians , Indians, Egyptians , 
and Arabians , that followed him out of thofe regi¬ 
ons. He ufed but a fhort fpeech to his foldiers to 
encourage them, and I think that he needed little 
jtietorick *, for by the two former battels upon the 
river of Granick and in Cilicia, the Macedonians 
were beft taught with what men they were to en¬ 
counter. And it is a true faying ; FiRoria viRo- 
riam par at, animumque viRoribus auget, (ft adver- 
fariis aufert ; One vidlory begets another, and puts 
courage into thofe tliat have already had the bet¬ 
ter, taking fpirit away from fuch as have been 
beaten. 

Arianus and Curtius make large deferiptions of 
this battel, fought at Gaugamela ; they tell us of 
many changes and re-changes •, that the victory in¬ 
clined fometimes to the Perftans , fometimes to the 
Macedonians j that Parmenio was in danger of be¬ 
ing overdirown, who led the left wing •, that A- 
lexander's rear-gard was broken, and his carriages 
loft ; that for the firft and valorous encounters on 
both fides, Fortune herfelf was long unrefolved on 
whom to beftow the garland: and laftly, that A- 
lexander in perfon wrought wonders, being charged 
in his retreat. But, in conclufion, Curtius delivers 
us in account but three hundred dead Macedonians , 
in all tliis terrible days work faying, that Epbefti- 
on. Per dice as, and others of name, were wounded. 
Arianus finds not a third part of this number flain i 
of die Perftans there fell forty thoufand (faith Cur¬ 
tius') thirty thoufand, according to Arianus : nine¬ 
ty tnoufand, if we believe Diodore. But what can 
we judge of this great encounter, other than that, 
as in the two former battels, the Perftans upon the 
firft charge ran away, and that the Macedonians 
purfued ? for if of thefe four or five hundred thou¬ 
fand Afians brought into the field by Darius , every 
man had call but a dart, or aftone, the Macedoni¬ 
ans could not have bought the empire of the eaft 
a t fo eafy a rate, as fix or feven hundred men in 
three notorious battels. Certainly, if Darius had 
fought with Alexander upon the banks of Euphrates, 
and had armed but fifty or threefcore thoufand of 
this great multitude, only with fpades (for the moft 


of all he had were fit for no other weapon) it had 
been impoffible for Alexander to have pafs’d that 
river fo cafily, much lefs the river of Tigris. But, as 
a man whole empire God in his providence had 
determined, he abandoned all places of advantage, 
and fu fie red Alexander to enter fo far into the bow¬ 
els of his kingdom, as all hope and poflibility of 
efcape by retreat being taken from the Macedonians, 
they had prefented unto them the choice, either of 
death or viftory to which ele&ion Darius could 
no way conftrain his own, feeing they had many 
large regions to run into from thofe that invaded 
them. 

Sect. XI. 

Of things following the battel of Arbela. The yield¬ 
ing of Babylon and Sula. 

D Arius , after the rout of his army, recovered 
Arbela the fame night, better followed in his 
flight, than in the fight. He propounded unto 
them that ran after him his purpofe of making a 
retreat into Media, perfwading them that the Ma¬ 
cedonians, greedy of fpoil and riches, would rather 
attempt Babylon, Sufta, and other cities, filled 
with treafure, than purlue the vanquifhed. This 
miferable refolution his nobility rather obeyed than 
approved. 

Alexander, foon after Dariu's departure, arrives 
at Arbela, which, with a great mafs ot treafure and 
princely ornaments, was rendered unto him: for 
the fear which conducted Darius took nothing with 
it but fhame and difhonour. He, that had been 
twice beaten, lhould rather have fent his trea¬ 
fure into Media, than brought it to Arbela, fo near 
the place where he did abide the coming of his ene¬ 
mies * if he had been victorious, he might have' 
brought it after him at leifure; but being overcome, 
he knew it impoflible to drive mules and camels 
laden with gold from the purfuing enemy, feting 
himfelf, at the overthrow he had in Cilicia, call 
the crown from his head to run away with the 
more fpeed. But errors are then beft difeemed, 
when moft incurable ; Et prater it a magis reprehen¬ 
ds poftunt, quam corrigi > It is eafier to reprehend, 
than amend what is pafs’d. 

From Arbela Alexander took his way towards 
Babylon , where Mazeus, in whom Darius had moft 
confidence, rendered himlelf, his children, and the 
city. Alfo the captain of the caftle, who was 
keeper of the treafure, ftrewed the flreets with 
flowers, burnt frankincenfe upon altars of filver as 
Alexander palled by, and delivered unto him whatfo* 
ever was committed to his trull. The Magi (the 
Chaldean aftrologers) followed this captain in great 
folemnity to entertain their new king: after thefe 
came the Babylonian horfemen, infinite rich in at¬ 
tire, but exceeding poor in warlike furniture. Be¬ 
tween thefe (though not greatly to be feared) and 
himfelf, Alexander caufed his Macedonian footmen 
to march. When he entered the caftle, he admired 
the glory thereof, and the abundance of treafure 
therein found, amounting to fifty thoufand talents 
of filver uncoined. The city it fclf I have elfewhere 
deferibed, with the walls, the towers, the gates, and 
the circuit, with the wonderful place of pleafure a- 
bout two miles in circuit, furrounded with a wall of 
fourfeore foot high, and on the top thereof (being 
under-borne with pillars) a grove of beautiful and 
fruitful trees, which it is faid that one of the kings 
of Babylon caufed to be built, that the queen ana 
other princefles might walk privately therein. * In 
this city, rich in all things, but moll of all in vo- 
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luptuous pleafures, the king reded himfelf and the 
whole army four and thirty days, confuming that 
time in banqueting, and in all forts of effeminate 
exercife, which fo much foftened the minds of the 
Macedonians, not acquainted till now with die like 
delicacies, as the fevere difcipline of war, which 
taught them the fufferances of hunger and third, of 
painful travel, and hard lodging, began rather to 
be forgotten, than neglefted. 

1 Iere it was that thofe bands of a thonfand fol- 
diers were ereded, and commanders appointed over 
them, who thereupon were diled Cbtltarcbi. This 
new order Alexander brought in, was to honour thole 
captains which were found by certain felcdcd judges 
to have deferved bed in the late war. For before 
tills time the Macedonian companies confided but 
of five hundred. Certainly the drawing down of the 
fbotbands in this latter age hath been the caufe (faith 
the marfhal Monlnfl) that the title and charge of a 
captain hath been bedowed on every Picque Bacuf 
or fpum-cow ; for when the captains of foot had a 
thoufand foldiers under one enfign, and after that 
five hundred, as in the time of Francis the fird, 
the title was honourable, and the kings were lefs 
charged, and far better ferved. King Henry the 
eighth of England never gave the commandment 
of any of his good fhips, but to men of known va¬ 
lour, and of great edate ; nay, fometimes he made 
two gentlemen of quality commanders in one fhip: 
but all orders and degrees are fallen from the repu¬ 
tation they had. 

While Alexander was yet in Babylon, there came 
to him a great fupply out of Europe, for Antipater 
lent him fix thoufand foot, and five hundred horfe •, 
out of Mace don, of Thracians three thoufand foot, 
and the like number of horfe •, and out of Greece , 
four thoufand foot, and four hundred horfe •, by 
which his army was greatly drengthened: for thole 
that were infedfed with the plealures of Babylon, 
could hardly be brought again, De quitter la plume 
pour dormir fur la dure i To change from foft beds 
to hard boards. 

He left the cadle and city of Babylon with the 
territories about it in charge with three of his own 
captains, to wit, Agathon, Aline t us, and Appolido- 
rus ; to fupply all wants a thoufand talents: but 
to grace Maze us, who rendered the city unto him, 
he gave him the title of his lieutenant over all, and 
took with him Bagijlines that gave up the cadle, 
and having didributed to every foldicr a part of the 
treafure, he left Babylon , and entered into the pro¬ 
vince Satrapene: from thence he went on towards 
Sufa in Per fa, the fame which Ptolemy , Herodo¬ 
tus, and Elianus call Memnonia , fituate on the ri¬ 
ver Euleus , a city fometime governed by Daniel 
the prophet. Abulites alfo, governour of this fa¬ 
mous city, gave it up to the conqueror with fifty 
thoufand talents of filver in bullion, and twelve 
elephants for the war, with all other the treafures 
of Darius. * In this fort did thofe vaflals of for¬ 
tune, lovers of the king’s profperity, not of his 
perfon (for fo all ambitious men are) purchafe their 
own peace and fafety with the king’s treafures. 
And herein was Alexander well advifed, that what- 
foever tides he gave to the Per [tans, yet he left 
all places of importance in trud with his own cap¬ 
tains to wit, Babylon, Sufa , and Perfepolis , with 
.other cities and provinces by him conquered ; for 
if Darius (as yet living) had beaten the Macedoni¬ 
ans but in one battel, all the nobility of Perfia would 
have returned to their natural lord. Thofe that are 
traitors to their own kings, are never to be ufed 
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alone in great fcnterprifes by thofe princes that en¬ 
tertain them, nor ever to be ti ulled with the de¬ 
fences of any frontier town, or fbrtrefs of weight,' 
by the rendering whereof they may redeem their 
liberty and edates loft. Hereof the french had 
experience, when Dun Pedro de Nazarra , being ba- 
nifhed out of Spain , was trufted with Fontcrabe , 
in the year 1523. 

While Alexander fpoiled Arbela, Mazetts might 
have fumifhed the king from Babylon , and while he 
ftaidfour and thirty days at Babylon , Abulites might 
have holpen him from Sufa: and while he leaded 
there, Tiridates from Perfepolis might have reliev’d- 
him, for the great mafs of treafure was laid up in 
that city. But who hath fought out and friended 
fearful adverfity ? it is certain, that benefits bind 
not the ambitious, but the honeft : for thofe that 
are but greedy of themfelves, do in all changes of 
fortune only confult die confervation of their own 
great nefs. 

The government of Sufa , with the cadle and 
treafure, he committed to his own Macedonians , 
making Abulites, who. rendered it unto him, his 
lieutenant, as he had done Mazeus and others, in 
giving them titles, but neither trud nor power ; 
for he left three thoufand old foldiers in garrifon to 
affure the place, and Darius’s mother and her chil¬ 
dren to repofe themfelves. 

It is faid, that Charles the fifth, having promifed 
Charles of Bourbon the government of Marfeilles , 
if he could have forc’d it, and whereof he made 
fure account, told fomc of his neared counfellers, 
that he meant nothing lefs than the performance 
of that promife, becaufe he fliould thereby have 
left the duke (revolted from his madcr) very well 
wherewithal to have recovered his favour. 

Sect. XII. 

IIow Alexander came to Perfepolis, and burnt it. 

F ROM Sufa Alexander leadeth his army toward 
Perfepolis , and when he fought to pafs thofe 
mountains which funder Sujiaua and Petft a, he was 
foundly beaten by Ariobarzanes, who defended 
againd him thofe (freights, called Pylee Perftdis, or 
Sufceid£ i and after the Jofs of many companies of 
his Macedonians, he was forced to lave himfelf by 
retreat, caufing his foot to march clofe together, 
and to cover themfelves with tiieir targets from the 
ftones tumbled on them from the mountain-top. 
Yet in the end he found out another path, which a 
Lycian , living in that country, difeovered unto 
him, and came thereby fuddenly in view of Ariobar¬ 
zanes, who being inforc’d to fight upon even ground, 
was by Alexander broken, whereupon he fled to 
Perfepolis , but (after that they of Perfepolis had re- 
fufed to receive him) he returned and gave a fe- 
cond charge upon die Macedonians, wherein he was 
(lain. lit like manner did king Francis die firft, 
in the year 1515, find a way over the Alps, the 
Szvitzers undertaking to defend all the paffages, 
who, if their footmanfhip had not faved them upon 
the king’s defeent on the other fide, they had been 
ill paid tor their hard lodging on thofe hills. 

Four thoufand Greeks , faidi Curtius Quftin 
numbers them but at eight hundred) having been 
taken prifoners by the Per fans, prefented them- 
felves to Alexander now in fight of Perfepolis. Thefe 
had the barbarous Perftans fo maimed and defaced, 
by cutting off their hands, nofes, ears, and 
other members, as they could no way have been 
known to their countrymen, but by their voices ; 
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to each of thefe Alexander gave three hundred 
crowns, with new garments, and fuch lands as they 
liked to live upon. 

Tindates, one of Darius* s falfe-hearted grandees, 
hearing of Alexander's approach, made him know 
that Peijcpolis was ready to receive him, and prayed 
him to double his pace, becaufe there was a deter¬ 
mination in the people to fpoil the king’s treafure. 
This city was abandoned by many of her inhabi¬ 
tants upon Alexander's arrival, and they that (laid, 
followed the worft counfel ; for all was left to the 
liberty of the foldiers, to fpoil and kill at their plea- 
fure. There was no place in the world at that time, 
which, if it had been laid in the balance with Perfe- 
polis, would have weighed it down. Babylon, in¬ 
deed, and Sufa, were very rich •, but in Perfpo- 
lis lay the bulk and main ftore of the Per fans. For 
after the fpoil that had been made of money, cu¬ 
rious plate, bullion, images of gold and filver, and 
other jewels, there remained to Alexander himfelf 
one hundred and twenty thoufand talents. He left 
the fame number of three thoufand Macedonians in 
Perfepolis, which he had done in Sufa, and gave 
the fame formal honour to the traytor Tiridates, 
that he had done to Abulites •, but he that had the 
truft of the place was Ntcarides, a creature of his 
own. The body of his army he left here for thirty 
days, of which the commanders were Parmenio and 
Craterus , and, with a thoufand horfe, and certain 
troops of chofen foot, he would needs view in 
the winter-time thofe parts of Perfia which the 
fnow had cover’d, a fruitlefs and foolifh enterprife i 
but, as Seneca fays. Non ille ire vult, fed non potefi 
fart ; He hath not a will to go, but he is unable to 
ftand ftill. It is faid and fpoken in his praife, that 
when his foldiers cried out againft him, becaufe they 
could not endure the extreme froft, and make way, 
but with extreme difficulty, through the fnow, that 
Alexander tbrfook his horfe, and led them the way. 
But what can be more ridiculous than to bring other 
men into extremity, thereby to fhew how well him- 
fclf can endure it ? His walking on foot did no 
otherwife take off their wearinefs that followed him, 
than his fometimes forbearing to drink did quench 
their thirft that could lefs endure it. For mine 
own little judgment, I fhall rather commend that 
captain that makes careful provifton for thofe that 
follow him, and that feeks wifely to prevent ex¬ 
treme neceffity, than thofe widefs arrogant fools, 
that make the vaunt of having endured equally with 
the common foldier, as if that were a matter of 
great glory and importance. 

We find in all the wars that Cefar made, or the 
beft of the Roman commanders, that the provifton 
of victuals was their firft care. For it was a true 
faying of Coligni , admiral of France, That who fo 
i will Jb-ipe that bcajl (meaning war) muft begin with 
bis belly. 

But Alexander is now returned to Perfepolis , where 
thofe hiflorians that were moft amorous of his vir¬ 
tues, complain, that die opinion of his valour, of 
his liberality, of his clemency towards the van- 
quifhed, and all other his kingly conditions, were 
drowned in drink •, * that he fmothcred in carou- 
. fing cups all the reputation of his addons part •, and 
that, by defeending, as it were, from the reverend 
throne of the greateft king, into the company and 
familiarity of bufe harlots, he began to be defpifed 
both of his own and all other nations. For being 
perfuaded, when he was inflamed with wine, by the 
infamous fhumpet Thais, he caufcd the moft fump- 
ruous and goodly caille and city of Perfepolis to be 
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confumed with fire, notwichftanding all the argu¬ 
ments of Parmenio to the contrary, who told him, 
that it was a difhonour to deftroy thofe things by 
the perfualions of others, which by his proper vir¬ 
tue and force he had obtained *, and that it would 
be a moft ftrong perfuafion to the A fans, to think 
hardly of him, and thereby alienate their hearts: 
For they might well believe that he, which demoliffi- 
ed the goodlieft ornaments they had, meant nothing 
lefs than (after fuch vaftation) to hold their pol- 
feffion: b Fere vinolentiam crude lit as fequitur ; Cruel* 
ty doth commonly follow drunkenneis: For fo it 
fell it out foon after, and often, in Alexander. 

S e ct. XIII. 

The treafon of Beffus againfl Darius. DariusV 
Death. 

A BOUT this time he received a new fupply 
of foldiers out of Cilicia, and goes on to 
find Darius in Media. Darius had there com¬ 
pounded his fourth and laft army, which he meant 
to have increafed in Baftria, had he not heard of 
Alexander's coming on, with whom (milling to 
fuch companies as he had, which was numbred at 
thirty or forty thoufend) he determined once again 
to try his fortune. He therefore calls together his 
captains and commanders, and propounds unto them 
his refoltition, who being defperate of good fucccfs, 
ufed filence for a while. Artabazus , one of his 
eldeft men of war, who had fometime lived with 
Philip of Macedon, brake the ice, and protefting 
that he could never be beaten by any adverfity of 
the king’s, from the faith which he had ever ow’d 
him, with firm confidence, that all the reft were 
of the fame difpofition (whereof they likewife af- 
fured Darius by the like proteftation) he approved 
the king’s refolution. Two only, and thofe the 
greateft, to wit, Naburzanes and Beffus, whereof 
the latter was governor of B a Stria, had confpircd 
againft their mafter, and therefore advifed the king 
to lay a new foundation for the war, and to purfue 
it by fome fuch perfbn for the prefent, againft whom 
neither the gods nor fortune had in all things declar’d 
thcmfelves to be an enemy : This preamble Nabur¬ 
zanes ufed, and in conclufion, advifed the election 
of his fellow-traytor Beffus, with promife that, the 
wars ended, the empire fhould again be reftored ro 
Darius. The king, fwollen with difdain, prefs’d 
towards Naburzanes to have (lain him ; but Beffus, 
and the BaSlrians, whom he commanded, being 
more in number than the reft, with-held him. In 
the mean while, Naburzanes withdrew himfelf, and 
Beffus followed him, making their quarter apart 
from the reft of the army. Artabazus, the king’s 
faithful fervant, perfuaded him to be advifed, and 
ferve the time, feeing Alexander was at hand ; and 
that he would at leaft make fhew of forgetting the 
offence made ; which the king, being of a gentle 
difpofition, willingly yielded unto. Beffus makes 
his fubmiffion, and attends the king, who removes 
his army. Patron, who commanded a regiment 
of four thoufand Greeks , which had in all the for¬ 
mer battels ferved Darius with great fidelity, and 
always made the retreat in fpight of the Macedo¬ 
nians , offered himfelf to guard his perfon, proteft¬ 
ing againft the treafon of Beffus ; but it was not 
his deftiny to follow their advice, who from the be¬ 
ginning of the war gave' him faithful counfel; but 
ne inclined ftill to Beffus , who told him, that the 
Greeks , with Patron their captain, were corrupted 
by Alexander , and pra&ifed tlx: divifion of his faith- 
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fill ferv.ints. Bejfus had drawn unto hini thirty 
thoufand of the army, promifing them all thofe 
things, by which the lovers of the world and tlvem- 
felves are wont to be allured, to wit, riches, fufc- 
ty, and honour. 

Now the day following Darius plainly dilcovcr’d 
the purpofes of Befus, and being overcome with 
paffion, as thinking himi'elf unable to make head 
againft thefe ungrateful and unnatural traitors, he 
pray’d Artabazus , his faithful fervant, to depart 
from him, and to provide for himielf. In like 
fort, he difeharged the reft of his attendants •, all, 
fave a tew of his eunuchs ; for his guards had vo¬ 
luntarily abandoned him. I lis Per fians being molt 
bale cowards, durft not undertake his defence againft 
die Baflrians, notwithftanding that they had four 
thoufand Greeks to join with them, who had been 
able to have beaten both nations. But it is true, that 
him which forfakes himfclf, no man follows. It 
had been far more maa-Iike and king-like, to have 
died at the head of thole four thoufand Greeks, 
which offered him the difpofition of their lives, 
(to which Artabazm perfwuded him) than to have 
lain bewailing himfelf on the ground, and fuftcr- 
ing himfelf to be bound like a (lave by thole am¬ 
bitious monfters that laid hands on him, whom 
neither the confuleration of his former great eftate, 
nor the honours he had given them, nor the truft 
repofed in them, nor the world of benefits bellow¬ 
ed on them, could move to pity: no, nor his pre- 
fent adverfity, which above all things fhould have 
moved them, eould pierce their viperous and un¬ 
grateful hearts. Vain it was indeed to hope it, for 
infidelity hath no compaffion. 

Now Darius , thus forfaken, was bound and laid 
in a cart, covered with hides of beafts, to the 
end that by any other ornament he mighr not be 
difeovered •, and to add defpight and dcrifion to 
his adverfity, they faftened him with chains of 
gold, and lb drew him on among their ordinary 
carriages and carrs. l-'or Bejfus and Nabarzanes 
perfwaded themfdvcs to redeem their lives and 
the provinces they held, either by delivering him 
a prifoner to Alexander, or if that hope failed, to 
make themfdvcs kings by his fiaughtcr, and then 
to defend themfdvcs by force of arms. But they 
tailed in both. For it was againft the nature of 
God, who is moft juft, to pardon fo ftrange villany, 
yea, though againft a prince purely hcathenifh, and 
an idolater. 

Alexander , having knowledge that Darius was re¬ 
tired towards Baihia , and durft not abide his 
coming, hafted after him with a violent fpeed j 
and becaule he would not force his foot-men be¬ 
yond their powers, he mounted on horfeback cer¬ 
tain fele&ed companies of them, and beft armed, 
and with fix thoufand other horfe, rather ran dian 
marched after Darius . Such as hated the treafon 
©f Bejfus , and hcrctly forfock him, gave know¬ 
ledge to Alexander of all that had happened, in¬ 
forming him of the way that Bejfus took, and how 
near he was at hand * tor many men of worth daily 
ran from him. Hereupon Alexander again doubleu 
Ids pace, and his vanguard being difeovered by 
Befits' s rear. Be fas brought a horfe to the cart 
where Darius lay bound, perfwading him to mount 
thereon, and to fave himfelf. But the unfortunate 
king retiifing to follow thofe that had betray’d him, 
they caft darts at him, wounded him to death, and 
wounded the bc.ifts that drew him, and flew two 
poor fervants that attended his perfon. This done, 
they all lied that could, leaving the reft to the 
mercy of the Mt ice Ionian fwords. 
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Poly fir at ns, a Macedonian, being by purfuit of 
the vanquiflied prefs’d with rhirft, as he was re 
frcfhing himielf with forne water that he had diiio- 
ver’d, efpying a cart with a team of wounded bcalls 
breathing for life, and not able to move, foarched 
the fime, and therein found Darius bathing in hi? 
own blood. And by a P erf an captive which fol¬ 
lowed tliis Polyflratus, he undeiflood that it was 
Darius, and was informed of this barbarous trage¬ 
dy i Darius ai!b lcemcd greatly comforted (if dy¬ 
ing men, ignorant of the living God, can be com¬ 
forted) that he caft not out his Lift lorrows unheard 
but that by this Macedonian, Alexander might know, 
and take vengeance on thole traitors, which hail 
dealt no Icls unworthily than cruelly with him, 
recommending their revenge to Alexander by this 
meflcnger, which he bcldught him to purfue, not 
becaule Darius had defir d it, but for his own ho¬ 
nour, and the liifcty of all that did, or fhould after 
wear crowns. He alfb, having nothing elle to pre- 
font, rendered thanks to Alexa nder for the kingly 
grace ufed towards his wile, mother, and children, 
defiring the immortal gods to fubmit unto him the 
empire of the whole world. As he was thus fpeak- 
ing, impatient death pre-fling out his lew remaining 
fpii its, he defined water, which Polyflratus prefented 
him } after which he lived but to tell him, that of 
all the belt things which the world had, which were 
lately in his power, he had nothing remaining but 
his laft breath, wherewith to delire the gods to re¬ 
ward his compaffion. 

Sect. XIV. 

How Alexander purfued Bcflus, and took into bis 
grace Dariiu’t captains. 

I T was now hoped by the Macedonians , that 
their travels were near an end, every man pre- 

I xiring for his return. When Alexander had know- 
edge thereof, he was greatly grieved; for die bounded 
earth fuinced not his bounblcls ambition. Many ar¬ 
guments he therefore uled to draw on his army far¬ 
ther into the caft •, but that which had moft flrength 
was, that Befus, a moft cruel traitor to his mailer 
Darius, having at his devotion the Hyrcanians and 
Baclrians, would, in fhort time (if tlie Macedonians 
fhould return) make himfclf rrulter of the Pcrfiare 
empire, and enjoy tire fruits of all their former 
travels. In conclufion, he won dieir confent to go 
on ; which done, leaving Crater us with certain re¬ 
giments of foot, and Arnyntas widt fix thoufand 
horfe, in Partbcnia, lie enters, not without fome op- 
pofition, into Hyrcania \ for die Mar dons, and otlier 
barbarous nations, defended certain pallagcs for a 
while. lie palled the river of Zioberis, which 
taking beginning in Partbia , diftblvcs it lelf in die 
Cafpian foa: it runneth under the ledge of moun¬ 
tains which bound Partbia and Hyrcania , where, 
hiding it lelf under-ground for three hundred lur- 
lor.gs, it then riicch again, and tblloweth its former 
courle. In Zaclracarta , or Zcudracarta, the fame 
city which Ptolemy writes Hyrcania , the metropolis 
of that region, he relied Efteen days, banqueting 
and feafting therein. 

Pbatapbcrncs, one of Darius' s greatift com¬ 
manders, with other of his bill followers, fobrrir 
themlelvcs to Alexander’, and were reftored to their 
places and governments. But of all others, he 
graced Artabazus moft highly, for his approved 
and conflunt faith to his matter Darius . Artabazus 
brought with him ten thoufand and five hundred 
Greeks, the remainder of all thofe that had fervti 
Darius : he treats with xD'xandcr ter their pardon, 
]-; before 
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before they were yet arrived ; but in the end they 
furrender themfelves Amply without promife or 
compofition. He pardons all but the Lacedemonians , 
whom he imprifoned, their leader having (lain him- 
felf: he was alfo wrought (though to his great dis¬ 
honour) to receive Nabarzanes , that had joined 
with Beffus to murder Darius. 

Sect. XV. 

Of Thaleftris, Queen of the Amazons ; inhere, by 
may of digreffion, it is Jheiued, that fucb Amazons 
have been, and are. 

H ERE it is laid, that Thaleftris-, or Minot hea, 
a queen of the Amazons, came to vilit him, 
and her fuit was (which (he eafily obtained) 
that (he might accompany him till (he were made 
with child by him; which done (refufing to fol¬ 
low him into India) (he returned into her own 
country. 

Plutarch citeth many hiftorians, reporting this 
meeting of < fhalejlris with Alexander, and Some 
contradifling it. But, indeed, the letters of 
Alexander himfelf to Antipater , recounting all 
that befell him in thofe parts, and yet omitting 
to make mention of this Amazonian bufinefs, may 
juftly breed fufpicion of the whole matter as forged. 
Much more juftly may we fufpedt it as a vain tale, 
becaufe an hiftorian of the fame time reading one 
of his books to Lyfimachus (then king ot ‘Thrace ) 
who had followed Alexander in all his voyage, was 
laugh’d at by the king for inferring fuch news ot 
the Amazons , as Lyfimachus himfelf had never 
heard of. One that accompanied Alexander , took 
upon him to write his afts •, which to amplify, he 
told how the king had (ought (ingle with an ele¬ 
phant, and (lain it. The king hearing fuch (tuff, 
caught the book, and threw it into die river of 
Indus, faying, that it were well done to throw the 
writer after it, who, by inferring fuch fables, dif- 
paraged the the truth of his great exploits. Yet, as 
we believe and know that there are elephants, 
though it were falfe that Alexander fought with 
one ; fo may we give credit unto writers, making 
mention of fuch Amazons, whether it were true or 
falfe that they met with Alexander as Plutarch 
leaves the matter undetermined. Therefore I will 
here take leave to make a digrelTion, as well to 
Shew the opinions of the ancient hiftorians, cofmo- 
graphers, and others, as alfo of fome modern difeo- 
verers, touching thefe warlike women ; becaufe, not 
only Strabo, but many others of thefe our times, 
make doubt, whether or no there were any fuch 
kind of people. 1 Julius Selinas feats them in the 
north parts of Afia the lefs. Pomp. Mela finds two 
regions filled with them ; the one on the river 
‘Thermodoon, the other near the Cafpian fea ; b Quas 
(faith he) Sauromatidas appellant -, which the people 
call Sauromatidas. The former of thefe two had 
the Cimerians for theif neighbours j Certumefi (faith 
Hadianus, who hath commented upon Meld) illos 
proximos Amazonibus fuiffe •, it is certain that the 
Cimerians were the next nations to the Amazons. 

« Ptolemy fets them farther into die land north¬ 
wards, near the mountains Hippaci, not far from 
the pillars of Alexander. And that they had do¬ 
minion in Afia it fell toward India , Solinus and 
Pliny tell us •, where they governed a people called 
the Pandeans , or Padeans , fo called after Pandea the 
daughter of Hercules, from whom all the reft de¬ 
rive themfelves. 6 Claudian affirms, that they com- 
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manded many nations: for he fpeaks (largely per¬ 
haps as a poet) thus: 

Medis levibufque Sdbteis 

Imperat hie fextus: Reginarumjut fub arms, 

Barbarize pars magm jacet. 

Over the Modes, and light Sabeans, reigns 

This female fex: and under arms of queen, 

Great part of the Barbarian land remains. 

e Diodorus Siculus hath heard of them in Ulya, 
who were more ancient (faith he) than thofe which 
kept the banks of Tbermodoon, a river tailing into 
the lLuxine fea near Ileraclium. 

Herodotus doth alfo make report of thefe Ama¬ 
zons, whom he tells us that the Scythians call Aior- 
pat as, which is as rmrch as Viricidas, or men-killcrs. 
And that they made incurfion into Afia the lefs, 
fack’d Ephefus, and burnt the temple of Diana, 
Manethon and Aventinus report, wlu'ch they per¬ 
formed forty years after Troy was taken. At the 
fiegeof Troy it felf we read of i Pentbefika, that 
(he came to the fuccour of Priamus. 

* Am. Marcellinus gives the caufc of their inha¬ 
biting upon the river of Themodoon, fpeaking con¬ 
fidently of the wars they made with divers na¬ 
tions, and of their overthrow. 

Plutarch, in the life of Thefeus, out of Pbilocbo- 
rus, Hellanicus, and other ancient hiftorians, re- 
orts the taking of Antiopa , queen of the Amazons, 
y Hercules, and by him given to Thefeus, though 
fome affirm, that Thefeus himfelf got her by Health 
when (he came to vifit him aboard his (hip. But 
in fubftance there is little difference; all confcffing, 
that fuch Amazons there were. The fame author, 
in the life of Pompey, fjieaks of certain companies 
of the Amazons, that came to aid the Albanians 
ngainft the Romans, by whom, after die battel, ma¬ 
ny targets and buskins of theirs were taken up*, 
and he faith farther, that thcle women entertain the 
GeU and Lelages once a year, nations inhabiting 
between them and the Albanians. 

But, to omit the many authors, making mention 
of Amazons that were in the old times, l fran. Lo¬ 
pez, who hath written the navigation of Onilana, 
which he made down die river of Amazons hum 
Peru, in the year 1542. (upon which river, for the 
divers turnings, he is faid to have failed fix thou- 
fand miles) reports from the relation of the faid 
Orellana, to the council of the Indies , that he both 
faw thofe women, and fought widi them, where 
they fought to impeach his paflage towards the 
eaft fea. 

It is alfo reported by Ulricas Scbmidel, that in 
the year 1542, when he failed up the rivers of Pt- 
ragna and Parabol, that he came to a king of 
that country, called Schtrues, inhabiting under the 
tropic of Capricorn , who gave his captain Ernan- 
do Rieffere a crown of filver, which he had gotten 
in fight from a queen of the Amazons in thofe 
parts. 

Ed. Lopez, in his defeription of the kingdom of 
Congo, makes relation of fuch Amazons , telling us, 
that (agreeable to the reports of elder times) they 
bum off their right breaft, and live apart from 
men, fuve at one time of the year, when they fhft 
and accompany them for one month. Thefe 
(faith he) pofiefs a part of the kingdom of Mono- 
motapa in Africa , nineteen degrees to the fouth- 
ward of the line: and that thefe women are the 
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(bongeft guards of this emperor, all the Eafi-Indian 
Portugals know. 

I have produced thefe authorities, in part, to 
juftify mine own relation of thefe Amazons, becaufe 
that which was delivered me for truth by an an¬ 
cient Caftcque of Guiana , how upon the river of 
Papamena (fince the Spant fa difeoveries called Ama¬ 
zons) that thefe women ftill live and govern, was 
held for a vain and unprofitable report. 

Sect. XVI. 

IIow Alexander fell into the Perfian luxury: and 
bow be further purfued BefTus. 

XT OW, as Alexander had begun to change his 
conditions after the taking of PcrJ'cpolts : fo 
at this time his profperity had fo much over-wrought 
his virtue, as he accounted clemency to be but 
bafenefs, and the temperance which he had ufed 
all his life-time, but a poor and dejefted humour, 
rather becoming the inilrublors of his youth, than 
the condition and ftate of fo mighty a king, as the 
world could not equal. For he perfwaded himiclf, 
that he now reprefented the greatnefs of the Gods 
he was plcafed that thofe chat came before him, 
fhould fall to the ground and adore him ; he wore 
the robes and garments of the Perftans, and com¬ 
manded that his nobility fhould do the like; he 
entertained in his court, and camp, the fame fhame- 
lefs rabble of curtifans, and foiomitical eunuchs, 
that Darius had done, and imitated in all things 
the proud, voluptuous, and detefted manners of the 
Perjians, whom he had vanquifhed. So licentious 
is felicity, as notwithftanding that he was fully per- 
fwaded that the Gods, whom he ferved (detailing 
the vices of the invaded) alliltcd him in all attempts 
againft them, lie himiclf , contrary to the religion he 
profefled (which how idolatrous foever it were, 
could not be but fearful unto him by negledting it) 
became by imitation, and not by ignorance or edu¬ 
cation, a more foul and fearful mor.ller than Da¬ 
rius, from whofe tyranny he vaunted to have de¬ 
livered fo many nations. Yea thofe, that were 
cleared and neareft unto him, began to be afhamed 
of him, entertaining each other with this, and the 
like fcornful difeourfe, that Alexander ot Macedon 
was become one of Darius's licentious courtiers •, 
that by his example the Macedonians were in the 
end of fo many travels more impoveri (lied in their 
virtues, than enriched by their victories *, and that 
it was hard to judge whether the conquerors, or the 
conquered were the bafer fiaves. Neither were thefe 
opinions fo referved, but that the noife of them came 
to his ears. Me therefore with great gifts fought 
to pacify the better fort, and thole of whofe judg¬ 
ments he was mod jealous; and making it known 
to the army that Beffits had a flamed the title of a 
king, ami called himiclf Artaxerxes, and that he 
had compounded a great army of the BaSlrians, 
and other nations, he had arguments enough to per- 
fwade them to go on, to the end that all already 
gotten might not with thcmfelves (fo far engaged) 
be caft away. And bccaufe they were peflered with 
the fpoils of fo many cities, as the whole army 
feemed but the guard of their carriages (not much 
unlike the warfare of the French') having command¬ 
ed every man's fardels to be brought into the mar¬ 
ket-place, he, together with his own, caufcd all to 
be confumed with fire. Certainly, this coi'ld not 
but have proved moft dangerous to him, feeing the 
common foldiers had more intereft in thefe things, 
which they had bought with their painful travels, 
and with their blood, than in the king’s ambition ; 
had not (as Seneca often obferved) his happy te¬ 


merity overcome all things. As he was in his way 
news came to him that SatriharzaneSy whom he 
had cftablilhed in his former government over the 
ArianSy was revolted ; whereupon leaving the way 
of BaElria, he fought him out •, but the rebel hear¬ 
ing of his coming, fled to Bcfftts with two thou- 
fand horfe. He then went on towards BeffuSy and 
by fetting a great pile of wood on fire with the 
advantage of a flrong wind, won the palfegc over 
a high and inaccclfable rock, which was defended 
againft him with thirteen thou fund foot. For the 
extremity of the flame and fmokc forced them 
from the place, otherwife invincible. I few in the 
third civil war of Fiar.ce certain caves in Lar.gue- 
dtCy which had but one entrance, and that very nar¬ 
row, cut out in the mid-way of high rocks, which 
wc knew not how to enter by any ladder or en¬ 
gine, till at Iaft by certain bundles of Draw let 
down by an iron chain, and a weighty done in the 
midft, thofe that defended it were fo fmothcred, 
as they render’d themlelves with their plate, mo¬ 
ney, and other goods therein hidden. There were 
alio, fome three years before my arrival in Guiana, 
three hundred Spaniards well mounted, fmothcred 
to death, together with their horles, by the country 
people, who did let the long dry grafs on fire to 
the eafhvard of them (the wind in thofe parts be¬ 
ing always caft) fo as, notwithftanding their flying 
from tire fmok'-, there was not any or.e that clea¬ 
ped. Sir John Borrcwcs alio, with an hundred £,;- 
git]]), was in great danger ot being loft at Mar¬ 
garita, in the IFcfl- Indies, by having the grafs 
fired behind him, but the fmokc being timely dif- 
covered, he recovered the fea-fhore with the lofs of 
iixteen of his men. I remember thefe things, but 
to give caution to thofe that fhall in times to come 
invade any part of thofe countries, that they al¬ 
ways, before they pafs into the land, burn down the 
grafs and fedge to the caft of them; they may 
otherwife, without any other enemy than a handful 
of ftraw fet on fire, die the death of Jioney-becs, 
burnt out of the hive. 


Sect. XVII. 

A confpiracy againfl Alexander. The death of Phi- 
Iotas and Parmenio. 


A LEX A N D F. R was, after he parted hence, 
no-wherc refilled, till he came into Aria, to 
the caft of Baclria, where the chief city of that pro¬ 
vince, called Artacoana , was a while defended a- 
gainll him, by the revolt of Satribarzanes , but in 
the end he received the inhabitants to mercy. At 
this place his army was rc-enlorccd with a new flip- 
ply of five thoufend and five hundred foot, and 
near five hundred horfe, out of Greece, Thcjfily, 
and other places. His journey out of Pcrfui into 
thefe parts, is very contiiledly deferibed. For ha¬ 
ving (as all his hiftorians tell us) a determination 
to find Bejfus in Baftria , he leaves it at the very 
entrance, and takes the way of Hyrcania■, from 
thence he wanders northward towards the obfeure 
Mirdiy upon the Cafpian lea, and thence over the 
mountains Coronas into Aria and Drangiana. 

At this time it was that the treafon of Dimnus 
broke out, of which Philotas the fon of Parmenio 
was accufed, as acceflary, if not principal. This 
DimnuSy having (I know not upon what ground) 
confpircd with lome others againft the life of Alex¬ 
ander, went about to draw Nicomachus, a young 
man whom he loved, into the fame treafon. The 
youth, altho’ he was firft bound by oath to fecrecy, 
when he heard fo foul a matter uttered, began to 
proteft againft it fo vehemently, that his friend was 
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like to have flain him for fecurity of his own life. 
So conftraincd by fear, he made fhew as if he had 
been won by perfwafion, and by feeming at length 
to like well of the bufinefs, he was told more at 
large what they were, that had undertaken it. 
There were nine or ten of them, all men of rank ; 
whofc names Dimnus (to countenance the enterprife) 
reckoned up to Nicomachus. Nicomachus had no 
iooncr freed himfclf from the company of this trai¬ 
tor Dimnus, than he acquainted his own brother 
Ceballinus with the whole hiftory: whereupon it 
was agreed between them, that Ceballinus (who 
might with lcaft fufpicion) fhould go to the court 
and utter all. Ceballinus, meeting with Philotas, 
told him the whole bufinefs, defiring him to ac¬ 
quaint the king therewith •, which he promifed to 
do, but did not. Two days pafied, and Pbilotas 
never brake with the king about the matter •, but 
ftill excufed himfelf to Ceballinus by the king’s 
want of leifitre. This his eoldnefs bred fufpicion, 
and caufed Ceballinus to addrefs himfelf to another, 
one Metron, keeper of the king’s armory, who 
forthwith brought him to Alexander's prefence. 
Alexander, finding by examination what had pafied 
between Ceballinui and Pbilotas, did fully perfwade 
himfelf that his concealment of the treafon, argued 
his hand to have been in the bufinefs. Therefore, 
when Dimnus was brought before him, he asked 
the traitor no other quellion than this: H r bercin 
have I fo offended thee, that thou JbouldeJl think 
Philotas more worthy to be king than / ? Dimnus 
Perceiving, when he was apprehended, how the mat¬ 
ter went, nad fo wounded himfelf, tliat he lived no 
longer than to give his laft groan in the king’s pre¬ 
fence. Then was Pbilotas called, and charged with 
the fufpicion which his filence might juftly breed. 
His anlwer was, that when die practice was revealed 
unto him by Nicomachus, he judging it to be but fri¬ 
volous, did forbear to acquaint Alexander therewith¬ 
al, until he might have better information. This 
error of his (if it were only an error) altho’ Alex¬ 
ander, for the notorious fervices of his father Par- 
memo , of his brother Nicanor lately dead, and of 
Pbilotas himfelf, had freely pardoned and given 
him his hand lor aflurance; yet by the inftigation 
of Craterns , he again fwallowed his princely pro¬ 
mile, and made his enemies his judges: Curtius 
gives a note of Craterns in this bufinefs; how he 
perlwaded himfelf, that he could never find a bet¬ 
ter occalion to opprefs his private enemy, than by 
pretending piety and duty towards the king. Here¬ 
of a poet of our own hath given a note as much bet¬ 
ter, as it is more general in his Pbilotas. 

See how thcle great men cloath their private hate. 
In thefc fair colours of the publick good j 
And toeficT their hr^ids, pretend the date. 

As if the (late by their affection flood v 
And arm’d with power and princes jealoufies. 
Will put the lcaft conceit of difeontent 
Into die greatcfl rank of treacheries. 

Hut no one ad ion fliall feem innocent: 

Yea, valour, honour, bounty, fliall be made 
As acceflaries unto ends unjull ; 

And even die fervice of the flate mud lade 
The needfulPft undertaking with dillruft: 

So that bafe vilenefs, idle luxury. 

Seem fafer far, dian to do wordiily, &c. 

Now, although it were fo that the king, follow¬ 
ing die advice of Craterns , had refolved the next 
day to put Pbilotas to torment, yet in die very 
evening of die lame night in which he was ap¬ 
prehended, he called liim to a banquet, and dif- 


courfed as familiarly with him as at any other 
time. But, when in the dud of the night Pbilotas 
was taken in his lodging, and that they which 
hated him began to bind him, lie cried out upon 
the king in thefc words: 0 Alexander, the mint 
of mine enemies bath futmourned tby mercy, and 
tbeir hatred is far more con ft ant than the word of » 
king. Many circumflances were urged againft him 
by Ahxaneitr himfelf (for the kings of Macedon 
did in perfon examine the accufiitions of treafon) 
and this was not the kafl (not the leaf! olfence, in¬ 
deed, againft the king’s humour, who defired to be 
glorified as a god.) That when Alexander wrote 
unto him concerning the title given him by Jupiter 
Hamm on •, he anfwer’d, that he could not but re¬ 
joice that he was admitted into that tiered fdlow- 
fhip of the gods v and yet he could not but withal 
grieve for thole that fhould live under fuch a one 
as would exceed the nature of man. This was 
(faith Alexander ) a firm perfwafion unto me, that 
his heart was dunged, and that he held my gloiy 
in defpight. Sec what a ftrange monfler flattery is, 
that can perfwade kings to kill thole tliat do not 
praife, and allow thofe things in them, which are, 
of all others, moft to be abhorred. Philotas was 
brought before the multitude to hear the king’s ora¬ 
tion againft him : he was brought forth in vilt gar¬ 
ments, and bound like a thief: where he heard him¬ 
felf, and his abfent father, the greateft captain of 
the world, accufed, his two other brothers, HeUor 
and Nicanor , having been loft in the prefent war. 
He was fo greatly opprefs’d with grief, that, for a 
while, he could utter nothing but tears •, and forrow 
had fo wafted his fpirits, that he funk under thofe 
tint led him. In the end, the king alked him in 
what language he would make his defence: hean- 
fwered, in the lame wherein it had pleafed the king 
to accufe him, which he did, to the end that the 
Per fans, as well as the Macedonians, might undcr- 
ftand him. But hereof the king made his advantage, 
perfwading the aflcmbly, that he difdained the lan¬ 
guage of his own country j and fo withdrawing 
himfelf, left him to his mercilefs enemies. 

This proceeding of the king’s, Philotas greatly 
lamented, feeing the king, who had fo fharply in¬ 
veighed againft him, would not vouchfafe to hear 
his excufe. For, not his enemies only were embol¬ 
dened thereby againft him -, but all the reft having 
difeovered the king’s difpofition and refolution, con¬ 
tended among themftlves which of them fhould ex¬ 
ceed in hatred towards him. Among many other 
arguments which he uftd in his own defence, this 
was not the weakeft, that when Nicomachus de¬ 
fired to know of Dimnus what men of mark and 
power were his partners in the confpiracy (as feem- 
ing unwilling to adventure himfelf with mean and 
bafe companions) Dimnus named unto him Deme¬ 
trius of the king’s chamber, Nicanor , JrryrM, 
and fome others j but fpake not a word of Pbilotas, 
who, by being commander of the horfe, would 
greatly have valued die party, and have encouraged 
Nicomachus. Indeed, as Pbilotas faid well for him¬ 
felf, it is likely that Dimnus, thereby the better to 
have heartned Nicomachus, would have named him, 
though lie had never dealt with him in any fuch 
practice. And for more certain proof that he knew 
nothing of their intents that prattifed againft the 
king, there was not any one of die confpirators, being 
many, enforc’d by torments, or orherwife, that could 
accufe him j and it is true, that adverfity being fej- 
dom able to bear her own burden, is, for the moft 
part, found fo malicious, that fhe rather defines to 
draw odiers (not always deferving it) into the fasne 
danger, than to fparc any diat it can accufe. * ec 
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at the laft> howfoever it were, to avoid the extremi¬ 
ty of refi(fiefs and unnatural torments, deviled by 
his profcfs’d enemies, Craterus , Ctnus , Epbtjlion , 
and others, P bilot as accufcd his own felf-, Deing 
perfwadcd that they would have (lain him forthwith. 
But he failed even in that miferable hope, and lufier- 
ing all that could be laid upon flefh and blood, he 
was forced to deliver, not what he knew, but what- 
foever belt pleafed their ears* that were far more 
mercilefs than death it (elf. 

Of this kind of judicial proceeding St. Auguf- 
tin greatly complaineth, as a matter to be be¬ 
wailed, faith he, with fountains of tears. 2 Quid 
cum in fua caufa quifquc torquetur : {f cum qttceri- 
tur utrton fit nocens cruciatur : & innocent fait pro 
incerto feelere cert iff mas pocnas : non quia ilfad com - 
miftjfe detegitur, Jed quia non commififfe nefeitur 
What rtiall we lay to it, when one is put to torture 
in his own cafe ; and tormented, whilft yet it is in 
queftion whether he be guilty; and being innocent, 
fullers afl'ured punifhment for a fault, of which there 
is no certainty not becaufe he is known to have 
committed the offence, but becaufe others do not 
know that he hath not committed it. 

It had been enough for Alexander’ s fafety, if Phi- 
lotas had been put to death without torment, the 
reft would not much have grieved diereat, becaufe 
he was greatly fufpe&ed. But H.mohus, who af¬ 
terwards conlpircd againft him, made the king’s 
cruelty and delight in blood the greateft motive of 
his own ill intent. Therefore b Sencct, fpcaking of 
Alexander , faith thus, Crude/itas minitne bumauum 
malum ejl , indignum tam miti animo ; fenna if a 
rabies ejl [anguine gaudere If vulneribu f, (y abjefto 
bomine , in filvefre animal tranftre \ Cruelty is not 
a human vice •, it is unworthy of lb mild a fpirit. 
It is even a bcaftly rage to delight in blood and 
wounds, and catting away die nature of man, to 
become a lavage monttcr. 

For the conclufion of this tragedy, Curtius makes 
a doubt, whether die confeflion that Pbilotas made, 
were to give end to the torments which he could 
no longer endure, or that the fame was true indeed: 
For (iaith he) in this calc, they that lbeak truly, or 
they that deny falfly, come to one and the fame end. 
Now while the king’s hands were yet in blood, he 
commanded that Lyncefes , lon-in-law to Antipater, 
who had been three years in prifon, fhould be (lain: 
The fame difpatch had all thofe that Nicomachus 
had accuied. Others diere w r ere that were fufpedted, 
becaufe they had followed Pbilotas ; but when they 
had anfwcr’d tor tliemfelvcs, that they knew no way 
fo dired to win the king’s favour, as by loving 
thofe whom the king favoured, they were difmifs’d. 
But Pannenio was yet living •, Parmenio , who had 
lcrved with great fidelity, as well Philip ot Mace- 
don, the king’s father, as himfelf •, Parmenio , that 
firft opened die way into Afia ; that had deprefs’d 
Attalus , the king's enemy ; that had always, and 
in all hazards, the leading of the king’s vanguard, 
that was no lefs prudent in counfel, than fortunate 
in all attempts •, a man beloved of the men of war, 
and, to fay die truth, he that had made the pur- 
chafe for the king of the empire of the eaft, and 
of all the glory and fame he had : That he might 
not therdore revenge the death of his Ion, though 
not upon the kir.g (lor it was unlikely that he 
would have diflionoured his fidelity in his ekleft 
age, having now lived threefcore and ten years ;) 
yet upon thofe, that, by the witchcraft of Hattery, 
had poflefs’d themfelves of his aficdHon, it was re- 
folved that he fhould be difpatch’d. Polydumas 
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\fras employ’d in this bufinefs; a nun, whom, of all 
others, Parmenio trufted molt, and loved beft •, 
who (to be fhort) finding him in Media , and ha¬ 
ving Cleander and other murtherers with him, flev/ 
him walking in his garden, wliiJfi: he was reading 
the king’s letters. c Hie exitus Parmenionis fuit, 
militia domique clari viri ; mult a fine rege pr offer c, 
rex fine illo nihil magna rei gefferat • This was the 
end of Parmenio (faith Curtius) who had performed 
many notable things without the king ; but the 
king, without him, did never efFedt any diing wor¬ 
thy of praile. 

Sect. XVIII. 

IIow Alexander fubdued the Baclrians, Sogdians* 
and other people. How Beflus Teas deliver’d into 
bis bauds. How ke fought with the Scythians. 

W HEN tliefe tilings had an end, Alexander 
went on with his army, and brought un¬ 
der liis obedience the Arafpians , or Ever git ans \ he 
made Emcnides (fometime Darius’s fecretary) their 
governor ; then he fubdued the Aracbtfiaus , and 
left Mcnon to command over them. Here the army, 
fometimes led by Parmenio, finds him, confiding of 
twelve tiioufand M ice duns and Greeks , with whom 
he paffed through fomc cold regions with difficulty 
enough. Ac length lie came to the foot of the 
mountain Taurus , towards the eaft, where he built 
a city, which he honoured with his own name, and 
peopled it with feven tiioufand of his old Maecdons , 
worn with age and with travels of the war. The 
Arians , who, fince he left them, were revolted, he 
fubdued again, by the induftry and valour of Ca- 
ranus and Errgitts j and now he relolves to find out 
the new king Befits in RaClria. Befits , hearing 
of his coming, prepares to pafs over the great river 
of Oxus, which divides hacliia from Sogdiana 
Artabazus is made governor of Bablria , abandon’d 
by Be fits i the Macedonian army futfereth for want 
of water, infomuch as w'hen they came to the river 
of Oxus , there died more of them by drinking in¬ 
ordinately, than Alexander had loft in any one bat¬ 
tel againft the Pcrfans. Ar.d it may well be •, for 
(as Clytus did afterwards objedt unto him) he fought 
againft women, not againft men, and not againft 
their per Tons, but their lliadows. He found on the 
banks of this great river no manner ot timber, or 
other materials, to make cither boats, bridges, or 
raff; but was forced to few together the hides that 
covered his carriages, and ftutf them with ftraw, 
and on diem in fix days to pafs over his army; 
which Bef us might eafily have diftrefs’d, if he had 
dared but to behold the Macedonian army afar off. 
He had formerly complained againft Darius , lor 
negledling to defend the banks of ‘Tigris, and 
other palfages ; and yet now, when this tr.iicercus 
Have had ftiled himlelf king, he durrt not perform 
any thing worthy of a (Live. And therefore thofe, 
who were neareft unto him, and whom he molt 
trufted, to wit. Spit a mines, Datapbernes , Catanes , 
anti others, the commanders of his army, moved 
both by the care of their own fafety, and by the 
memory of Befus’s treafon and cruelty againft Da¬ 
rius , bound him in the like manner that he had 
done his matter j but with this difference, that he 
had the chain clofed about his neck like a mafriff 
dog, and fo was dragged along to be prefented ro 
his enemy. 

In the mean while, Alexander was arrived at a 
certain town inhabited with Greeks of Miictum, 
brought thither by Xerxes , when long before he rc- 
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: turned out of Grace , whole iffues: had well-near 
forgotten their country language. Thefe moft 
. cr^ielly (after they had received him with great joy) 
he put to the fword, and deftroyed their city. At 
this place he received Befiiis, and, having reward¬ 
ed Spitamenes, with the reft that delivered him, he 
gave the traitor into the hands of Oxatres , Darius's 
' brother, to be tormented. 

But while he now diought himfelf fecure, fome 
twenty thoufand mountainers a faulted his camp •, 
in repelling whom, he received a Ihot in the leg, 
the arrow-head flicking in the flelh •, fo that he 
was carried in a horfe-litter, fometimes by the horfe- 
men, lometimes by the foot. 

Soon after he came unto Maracanda , which 
Petrus Perondinus takes to be Samarcband, the re¬ 
gal city of the great Tametlain. It had in com- 
pafs threefcore and ten furlongs ( [Curtius faith.) 
Here he received the embafiadors of the Scythians 
(called Avian s) who offered to ferve him. 

The Bach tans are fhortly again, with the Sog- 
dians, ftirred to rebellion by the fame Spitamenes 
and Ca/aneSy who had lately delivered into his hands 
the traitor Bejfus. Many cities were refolvedly de¬ 
fended againft him ; all which, after vi< 5 tory, he 
defaced and rafed, killing all therein. At one of 
xhefc he received a blow on the neck, which ftruck 
him to the ground, and much dilabled him tor many 
days after. In the mean while, Spitamenes had re¬ 
covered Maracauda, againft whom he employed 
Mcnedemusy with three thoufand foot and eight hun¬ 
dred horle. 

In the heat of thefe tumults, Alexander marched 
on (if we may believe Curtius and others) till he 
came to the river of Tanais ; upon whofe bank he 
buih another Alexandria, threefcore furlongs in com- 
pafs, which he beautified with houfes within feven- 
tecn days after the walls were built. The building 
of diis city is laid to have been the occafton of a 
war between him and the Scythians the Scythian 
king perfwading himfelf, that this new town was 
fortified on purpofe to keep him under. I do not 
well underftand why the Scythians, offering war in 
fuch terrible manner, that Alexander was judged by 
his own loldiers to counterfeit fteknefs for very fear, 
fhould nevertheleis make fuit for peace: neither find 
1 the rcafon why Alexander (not intending the con- 
qutft of thofe northern defarts, but only the defence 
of his own bank) fhould refufe to let them alone, 
with whom he could not meddle further than they 
fhould agree to fuffer him. Yet hereof is made a 
great matter, and a victury deferibed ; in purfuit 
of which, the Macedons ran beyond the bounds and 
monuments of Bacchus's expedition. 

The truth is, that Curtius and Trogus have gready 
miftaken this river, which they call Tanais i for it 
was the river of Iaxartes, that runs between Sog- 
diana and Scythia, which Alexander pafs’d over, while 
Menedemus was employed in the recovery of Samar - 
eband: But Tanais, which divides Afia from Europe , 
is near two thoufand miles diftant from any part of 
Battria or Scgdiana, and the way defart and un¬ 
known. So that Alexander had (befides Iaxartes ) 
the great river of Volga, and many others, to fwim 
over, ere he could recover Tanais , which (from the 
place where he was) he could hardly have difeover’d 
with the army that followed him, if he had employ¬ 
ed all the time that he lived in Afia in that travel. 

Wherefore it is enough to believe, that the Afia- 
tic Scythians, nuking fome offer to difturb the 
erection of this new city, which was like to give 
fome hindrance to their excurlions, were driven 
away by the Macedonians v and being naked of 
defenlivc arms, cafily chafed fome ten or twelve 
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miles, which • is the fubftarice of Curtius's re¬ 
port. As for the limits of Bacchus's journey ; 
like enough it is, that Bacchus (if in his lile-tiine lie 
were as lbber a man, as after his death he was 
held a drunken god) went not very far into that 
wafte country, where lie could-find nothing but 
• trees and (tones, nor other bufinefs than to fet up a 
monument. 

Threefcore of the Macedons are laid ro have 
been (lain, and one thoufand One hundred hurt in 
this fight, which might eafily be, in .palling a 
great river, defended againft them by good ar¬ 
chers. Of Scythian liorles one thoufand eight hun¬ 
dred were brought into the camp, and many pri- 
foners. It is forbidden by fome hiftorians, and 
indeed it is hardly poffible to fet down the numbers 
of fuch as perifh in battel; yet Cefitr commonly 
did it. And where the diligcnceof the vigors hath 
been fo inquifitive into the greatnefs of their own 
fuccefs, that writers have been able to deliver fuch 
particulars by credible report; I hold it not unlaw¬ 
ful to fet down what We find ; efpecially when it 
fervesto give light to die bufinefs in hand. The 
fmall number which the Macedonians loft ; the omif- 
fion of the number which they flew (a thing not 
ufual in Curtiusy who forbears nothing that may fet 
out the greatnefs of Alexander ) and the little booty 
that was gotten, do make it probable, that this war 
was no better than the repulfion of a few roving 
Tartars (the like being yearly performed by the 
Alufeovite, without any boaft) and therefore better 
omitted by fome hiftorians, than fo highly extolled 
as a great exploit by others. 

While Alexander was afluring himfelf of thofe 
Scythians bordering upon Iaxartes , he received the 
ill news that Menedemus was (lain by Spitamenes> 
the army (by him led) broken, and the greateft 
numbers (lain, to wit, two thoufand foot, and 
three hundred horfe. He therefore, to appeafe the 
rebellion, and to take revenge of Spitamenes, 
makes all the hafte he can ; but Spitamenes flies into 
Baftria. Alexander kills, burns, and lays wafte all 
before him •, not fparing the innocent children, 
and fo departs, leaving a new governour in diat 
province. 

To repair this lofs, he received a great fupply of 
nineteen thoufand foldiers out of Greece, Lycia, 
and Syria, with all which and the old army, he 
returns towards the fouth, and pafleth the river 
of Oxus , on the foutli fide whereof he built fix 
towns near each other for mutual fuccour. But he 
finds a new ftart-up-rebel, called Arimazes (a Sog- 
dian) followed with thirty thoufand foldiers that 
defended againft him a ftrong piece of ground on 
die top of a high hill •» whom, when Alexander 
had fought in vain to win by fair words, he made 
choice of three hundred young men, and promifed 
ten talents to the firft, nine to the lecond, and fo 
in proportion to the reft, that could find a way to 
creep up to the top thereof. This they performed 
with the lofs of fome two and thirty of their men, 
and then made a fign to Alexander, that they had 
performed his commandment. Hereupon he fenr 
one Cvpbes to perfwade Arimazes to yield the 
place; who, being (hewed by Cophcs that the ar¬ 
my of Maccdon was already mounted up, yielded 
fimply to Alexander's mercy, and was (with all his 
kindred) fcourged and crucified to death ; which 
punifhment they well deferved for negle&ing to 
keep good watch in fo dangerous a time. For the 
place, as feems by the defeription, might eafily 
liave been defended againft all the armies of the 
world. But what ftrength cannot do, man’s wit, 
being the moft forcible engine, hath often effected ; 

of 
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of which I will give you an example in a place of 
our own. ( , 

The ifland of Sqrke, joining to j Cuernfey, and of 
that government, was in queen Mary’s time fur- 
prized by the French, and could never have been 
recovered again by torce, having cattel and corn 
enough upon the place to feed fo many men as 
will ferve to defend it *, and being every way fo in- 
acceflible, that it might be held againft the ’great 
Turk. Yet by a ftratagem of a gentleman of the 
Netherlands , it was in this fort regained. He an¬ 
chored in the road with one fliip of fmall burden, 
and pretending the death of his merchant, befought 
the heneb, being fomc thirty in number, that they 
might bury their merchant iu hallowed ground, and 
in the chape] of that ifle, offering a prefent to the 
Trench of fucli commodities as they had on board \ 
whereto (on condition that they fhould not come 
afhore with any weapon, no, not fo much as with a 
knife) the Frengbmen yielded. Then did the Flem¬ 
mings put a coffin into their boat, not filled with a 
dead carcafs, but with fwords, tirgets, and harque- 
buffes. The French received them at their landing, 
and fearching all of them fo narrowly, tliat they 
could not hide a penknife, gave them leave to draw 
their coffin up the rocks with great difficulty; fome 
part of the Fr ench took the Flemmijh boat and rowed 
aboard their fliip, to fetch the commodities pro- 
mifed, and what elfe they pleafed ; but being 
entered, they were taken and bound. The Flem¬ 
mings on the land, when they had carried their coffin 
into the chapel, fhut the door to them ■, and taking 
their weapons out of the coffin, fet upon the French : 
they run to the cliff, and cry to their company 
aboard the Flemmings to come to their fuccour \ but 
finding the boat charged with ltimings, yielded them- 
fclves and the place. Thus a fox tail doth fome- 
times help well to piece out the lion’s Ikin, that elfe 
would be too fhort. 

Sect. XIX. 

Hoist Alexander Jlc-jj his oven friends. 

A FTER thefe Scgdian and Scythian wars, we 
read of Alexander's killing of a lion, and 
other frivolous matters, and that he committed the 
government of Maracanda , and the country about 
it, to Clytus ; and how lie flew him foon after, for 
valuing the virtue of Philip the father, belore that 
of Alexander the fon •, or rather, becauie he objected 
to the king the death of Parmenio , and derided the 
oracle of JJammon for therein he touch’d him to 
the quick, the fame being delivered in publick, and 
at a drunken banquet. Clytus , indeed, had deierved 
as much at the king’s hands as any man living had 
done, and had, in particular, faved his lile, which 
the king well remember’d, when lie came to him- 
felf, and when it was too late. Yet, to fiy the 
truth, Clytus's infolcncy was intolerable. As he, in 
his cups, forgat whom he offended ; fo the king 
in his (for neither of them were themfelves) forgat 
whom he went about to flay ; for the grief whereof, 
he tore his own face, and lamented fo inordinately, 
that, but for the perfwafions of CaUJlbenes , it is 
thought he would have Haiti himfelf. 

Wine begat fiiry, fury matter of repentance ; 
bur preceding mifehiefs are not amended by fucceed- 
ing bewailings. Otiirie vitiurn ebrietas (ft incendit , 
& delegit ■, obftantem malis conatibus verecundiam 
removet ; uli pojfedit animum nitnia vis vini , quic- 
quid mali latebat , oner git : non facit ebrietas vitia , 
fed protrabit. Drunkennefs both kindles and lays 
open every vice it removes out of die way that 
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/hame which gives impediment unto bad attempts^ 
where wine gets die maftery, all the ill that before 
lay hidden breaks out: .drunkennefs, indeed, rather 
dlfcovers vices, than makes them. » .•* • 

Soon after this, Spilarnenes , who flew fteffus, and 
had lately revolted from Alexander , was murdered 
by his wife, and his head prefented to Alexander. 
Spitamencs being taken away, the D aha ns alfo 
feized upon his tellow-confpirator Dataphernes , and 
delivered him up. So Alexander , being now freed 
from all tilde petty rebels, difpofed of the provinces 
which he parted over, and went on with his army 
into Gabaza , where it fufjerod fo much hunger, 
cold, lightning, thunder, and ftorm, that he loft, 
in one tempeff, a thoufand of his train. From 
hence lie invaded the S scans, and deftroyed their 
country. Then came he into the territory of Cohor- 
tanes , who fubmitted himfelf unto him,, feafted him 
greatly, and prefented him with thirty beautiful vir¬ 
gins, among whom Rox.me , afterwards ..his wife, 
was one i which, aldiough all. the Macedonians dif- 
dained, yet none pf them durft ule any freedom of 
fjieech after Clytus's death. : From hence lie directed 
his courfe .towards India , luving fb, ineneafed his 
numbers, that they amounted to an hundred and 
twenty thoufand armed men. , .... 

In the mean while he would needs be honoured as 
a god ; whereto, that he might allure die Macedo¬ 
nians , jie employed two pernicious paralites, Hagis 
find Cleo, whom Caltjlbenes oppoled For, among 
many other honeff arguments uled to the aflembly, 
he told Cleo, that he thought that Alexander would 
difdainthe gift of godhead from his vafials •, that die 
opinion of 1 aridity, though it did fometimes follow 
the death of thofe, who, in their life-time, had done 
die greateft things yet it never accompanied any 
one, as yet, living ip the world. He further told 
him, that neither Hercules nor Bacchus were deified 
at a banquet, and upon drink (for this matter was pro¬ 
pounded by Cleo at a caroufing feaft v) but that, for 
the more than manly acts by them [lerlormed while 
they lived, they were in future and fuccccding ages 
numbered among the gods., Alexander flood behind 
a partition, and heard all that was fpoken, waiting 
but an opportunity to be revenged on <CaliJJhenes t 
who, being a man of free fpeech, honeff, learned, 
and a lover of the king’s honour, was yet foon after 
tormented to death ; not for that lie had betrayed the 
king to others, but becaufe he never would conde- 
feend to betray the king to himfelf, as all his deteftable 
flatterers did. For in a confpiracy againft the king, 
made by one Hermolaus, and others (which they con- 
fefled) he caufed Calijlbenes, without conteffion, ac- 
culation, or trial, to be torn afunder upon the rack : 
This deed, unworthy of. a king, Seneca thus cen- 
fureth. ITec eft Alexandra crimen .eternum, quod nul¬ 
la virtus, nulla bellorum feli(itas redimet. Nam quo- 
ties quis dixerit , occidit Per [arum mult a millia j op- 
pomtur, (ft Califlheucm: quoties ditlum erit, occidit 
Dariurn ; opponitur, (ft Califtbcncm. Quoties diclum 
erit , omnia oceano terms vicit, ip/urn qtioque tentavit 
novis clajfibus , (ft imptrium cx angulo Thraftiee ufqtie 
ad orient is terminus protulit , dicetur, Jed Qalijike- 
ncm occidit, . Omnia licet antiqua ducum xrgumque 
exempla tr an ft erit, ex his qu.e fecit nihil t am magnum 
erit qudm fceltts Calijlbenes: This is the eternal 
crime of Alexander, which no virtue nor felicity of 
his in war fliall ever be able to redeem. For as often 
as any man fhall fay, he flew many thoufand Per fans •, 
it fliall be replied, he did fo, and he flew Califtbtncs. 
\Vhen it fhall be faicl, he flew.Darius •, itihall be re¬ 
plied, .and Calijlbenes. When it fliall be laid, he 
won.as far as to the very ocean, tliereon alfo lie ad¬ 
ventured with unufuul navies, and extended his em¬ 
pire 
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pire from a comer of fhrace to the utmoft bounds of 
the orient^ it fhall be faid withal, but he killed Ca¬ 
lif benes. Let him have outgone all the ancient ex¬ 
amples of captains and kings, none of all his adls 
makes fo much to his glory, as Calijlbenes to his 
reproach. 

Sect. XX. 

Of Alexander's journey into India. 'The battel be¬ 
tween him and Porus. 

W ITH the army before remember’d, of one 
hundred and twenty thoufand foot and horfe, 
Alexander did enter the borders of India, where 
fuch of the princes, as fubmitted themfelves unto 
him he entertained lovingly, the reft he conftrain- 
ed; killing man, woman, and child, where they 
refilled. He then came before Nifa, built by Bac¬ 
chus , which after a few days was render’d unto 
him. From thence he removed to a hill at hand, 
which on the top had goodly gardens filled with 
delicate fruits and vines, dedicated to Bacchus , to 
whom he made feafts for ten days together. Now, 
when he had drunk his fill, he went on towards De- 
dala , and from thence to Acadcra , countries fpoiled 
and abandoned by the inhabitants, by reafon whereof, 
victuals failing, he divides his army: Ptolemy led 
one part, Ccnon another, andhimfelfthe reft. They 
take many towns, whereof that of greateft fame 
was Mazage , which liad in it three hundred thou¬ 
fand men ■, but after fome refiftance, it was yielded 
unto him by Cleophe the queen, to whom again he 
reftored it ■, at the fiege of this city he received a 
wound in the leg. After this Nora was taken by 
Polyfpercbon , and a rock of great ftrength by him- 
felt: he won alfo a paflage upon one Eryx, who 
was (lain by his company, and his head prefented 
to Alexander. This is the fum of Alexander’s do¬ 
ings in thofe parts, before fuch time as he arrived 
at the river Indus. Coming to Indus , he found 
there Ephefion , who (being fent before) Ltd pre¬ 
pared boats for the tranfportation of his army, and 
ere Alexander's arrival had perfwaded Ompbis , king 
of that part of the country, to fubmit himfelf to 
this great conqueror. Therefore, foon upon Alex¬ 
ander's coming, Ompbis prelented himfelf with all 
the ftrength of his country, and fix and fifty ele¬ 
phants unto him, offering him his fervice and af- 
fiftance. He made Alexander know diat he was 
an enemy to the next two great kings of that part 
of India , named Abiafares and Porus , wherewith 
Alexander was not a little plcafed, hoping by this 
difunion to make his own victory by far the more 
eafy. He prefented Alexander with a crown of 
gold, fo did lie the reft of his commanders, and 
withal tourfeore talents of filver coin, which Alex¬ 
ander not only refufed, but, to Ihew that he was co¬ 
vetous of glory, not of gold, he gave Ompbis a 
thoufand talents of his own treafure, befides other 
Perftan rarities. Abiafares having heard that 
Alexander had received his enemy Ompbis into his 
protection, refolved to make his own peace alfo: 
for knowing that his own ftrength did but equal 
that of Ompbis , and that there was no other diffe¬ 
rence between them, than that which die change of 
war gave, he thought it an ill match when Alex¬ 
ander, who had already beaten under foot all the 
greateft princes of Afta, fhould make himfelf a 
party and head of the quarrel. So had Alexander 
none now to Hand in his way but Porus , to whom 
he fent a commandment, that he fhould attend him 
at the border of his kingdom, there to do him ho¬ 
mage. But from Porus he received this manly an- 
fwer, diat he would fatisfy him in his firft de¬ 


mand, which was to attend him on his borders, and 
that vfrell accompanied ; but for any other acknotf. 
ledgment he was refolved to take counfel of hi, 
fword. To be fhort, Alexander refolves to pafs 
over the river Hydafpes, and to find Purus at his 
own home. Porus attends him on the farther bank 
with thirty thoufand foot, fourfcore and ten ele¬ 
phants, three hundred armed chariots, and a great 
troop of horfe. If Darius had done the like on 
! Tigris , Alexander had furely (laid fomewhat longer 
ere he had feen India. The river was four furlongs 
broad, which makes half a mile, and withal deep 
and fwift. It had in it many ifiands, among which 
there was one well fhadowed with wood, and of 
good capacity. Alexander fent Ptolemy up the 
river with a great part of the army, fhrowdingthe 
reft from the view of Porus , who by this device 
being drawn from his firft incamping, fets himfelf 
down oppofite to Ptolemy , fuppofing that the whole 
army of Macedon meant to force their paffage there. 
In the mean while Alexander recoven the farther 
fhore without refiftance. He orden his troops, 
and advanceth towards Porus, who at firft rather 
believes that Abiafares his confederate (but now the 
confederate of fortune) had been come over Hydaf- 
pes to his aid than that Alexander had pafs’d ir. 
But he finds it otherwife, and fends his brother 
Hagis with four thoufand horfe, and a hundred 
armed waggons to entertain him. Each waggon 
had in it four to fight, and two to guide it-, but 
they were at this time of little ufe: for there had 
fallen fo much rain, and thereby the fields were fo 
moiften’d, as the horfes could hardly trot. The 
Scythians and Dahans had the vant-guard, who fo 
galled thefe Indians , as they broke their reins, and 
other furniture, overturning the waggons and thofe 
in them. Perdiccas alfo gave up the Indian 
horfe-men, and the one and the other were forced 
to recoil. Porus moves forward with the grofs of 
his army, that thole of his vant-guard fcattered 
might recover his rear: Alexander , being followed 
with Ephefion, Ptolemy , and Perdiccas, took on 
him to charge the Indian horfe-men on the lefc 
wing, commanding Cenus or Ccnon to invade the 
right; Antigonus and Leonatus , he directed to break 
upon Porus 's battel of foot, ftrengthened with ele¬ 
phants, Porus himfelf being carried upon one of 
them of the grcatcll feature. By thefe beads the 
Macedonian foot were mod offended •, but the arch¬ 
ers and darters, b.ing well guarded with the long 
and ftrongpikes of the Macedonians, fo galled them, 
as being enraged, they turned head, and ran over 
the foot that followed them. In tire end, and af¬ 
ter a long and doubtful fight, by the advantage of 
weapon, and by the courage and fi-iitulnels of the 
Macedonian captains, the viflory fell to Alexander , 
who alfo far exceeded Porus in number: for, befidc 
the Macedonians , and other eaftern and northern 
nations, Porus was aflailed by his own confederate 
and country people. Yet for his own perfon he ne¬ 
ver gave ground otherwife than with his fword to¬ 
wards his enemies, till being weakened with many 
wounds, and abandoned by his army, he beanie 
a prifoner to the conqueror, from whom again he 
received his eftate with a great enlargement. 

Sect. XXI. 

I low Alexander finifoed bis expedition, and ntnr* 
ed out of India. 

I Forbear to trouble my felf and others with a 
frivolous difeourfe of ferpents, apes, and pea¬ 
cocks, which the Macedonians found in thefc their 
travels; or of thofe petty wars which Alexander 
• f 1 made 
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made between the overthrow of Pirns, and his fail¬ 
ing down the river of Indus. The deferiptions of 
places about the head and branches thereof are bet¬ 
ter known unto us in this age, by means of our late 
navigations into thofe parts, than they were in any 
former times. The magnificence and riches of 
thofe kings we could in no lbn be perfwaded to 
believe, till our own experience had taught us, that 
there were many ft ranger things in the world, than 
are to be feen between London and St.v:es. 

Our great traveller Mandevile, who died in the 
year 1372, and had feen fo much of the world, 
and of the Eajl-Ind.es , we account the greateft 
fabler of the world •, yet had he another reputa¬ 
tion among other nations, as well able to judge 
as we) witnefs the monument made of him in 
the convent of die friers * Guiltimins in Liege, 
where the religious of that place keep l'ome tilings 
of his, Comme pour honorable memoire de Jon ex¬ 
cellence i for an honourable memory of bis excellency, 
faith Guiebardme. 

The countries towards the fprings of Indus, and 
where thole many rivers of Hydafpes, Zaradris, 
Acefmes, and the reft, fall into the nuin ftrearn, 
are now poftefs’d by the great Mogor, the ninth 
from Tambtrlain, who commands all that traft 
between Per fa and Indus towards the weit, as alio 
a great extent of country towards Ganges. In the 
mouth of Indus, the Afccr.fton, a fliip of London, 
iiifl'ered fhipwrack in the year 1609, and fome of 
•the company travelled over land till they came to 
Agra, the fame great city (as I take it) which our 
later cofmographers call Nagra, being named of 
•old Dionyfopulis. 

P hi loft rat us, in the life of Apollonius Tyinreus, 
fpeaking of the expedition of Bacchus and Hercules 
into tiie Ea/i-Indies, tells us, that thofe two great 
captains (whom Alexander fought by all means to 
out-fame) when they endeavoured to fubjett unto 
them the Oxydraca, a people inhabiting between 
die rivers of ilypbafs and Ganges, they were beaten 
from the afliiult of their cities with thunder and 
lightnings. This may well be underftood by the 
great ordnance that thofe people had then in ule. 
For it is now certainly known, that the great kings 
of the uttermoft eaft, have had the ufe of the can¬ 
non, many hundreds of years fincc, and even fince 
their firft civility and greatnefs, which was long 
before Alexander's time. But Alexander pierc’d 
not fo far into the eaft. It fufficed, that having 
already over-wearied his army, he difeovered the 
reft of itidia. by fame. The Indian kings whom 
he had fubdued, informed him, that a prince cal¬ 
led Aggramenes, who commanded many nations 
beyond the river of Ganges, was the powcrfulleft 
king of all thofe regions, and that he was able to 
bring into the field two hundred thoufand foot, 
three thouLnd elephants, twenty thoufand horfe, 
and two thoufand armed chariots. With this re¬ 
port, though Alexander were more inflamed than 
ever to proceed in this difeovery and conqueft, yet 
all the art he had could not perfwade the loldiers 
to wander over thofe great defarts beyond Indus 
and Ganges, more terrible unto them than the great- 
eft army that the eaft could gather. Yet at die lull 
contented they were, after many perfwafive ora¬ 
tions, to follow him towards the fouth, to difeover 
ftica part of the ocean fea, as was nearer at hand, 
whercunco the river of Indus was their infallible 
guic.e. Alexander, feeing that it would be no other- 
wife, devifed a pretty trick, wherewith lie hoped 
to beguile poftcrity, and make himfeif ieem greater 
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than he was. I le enlarged his camp, nude grea¬ 
ter trenches, greater cabins for the loldiers, greater 
horle-rtalls, and higher mangers titan his hoifcs 
could feed in. He caufed all furniture of men 
and horles to be made larger than would ferve tor 
life; and flattered tilde armours and bridles about 
his camp to be kept as reliques, and wonder’d at 
by the lavages. Proportionable to tilde, he ruiild 
up twelve great altars to be the monument of his. 
journey’s end. This was a rea iy way to ii.crcatc 
tiie tame of his bignefs •, to liL greatnefs it could 
add nothing, lave a fufpicion that it was lefs than is 
thought, feeing he llrove fo earneftly to make it 
thought more than it was. 

1 liis dor.c, lie returned again to the bank of 
Acefmes, and there determined to let up his fleet 
where Acefmes and l/y.l if'pis encounter, where, to 
teftity by a ftircr monument how far he had p.;ft 
towards the eaft, he built by thofe rivers tv/o ci¬ 
ties •, the one he called Nicata, and the other En¬ 
cephalon, afier the name of his beloved horfe Buce¬ 
phalus. Here again he received a fourth Supply 
of fix thoufand Thracian horflmen, leven thou land 
foot \ and from his lieutenant at Babslon five and 
twenty tliouland armors, garnilhed with filver and 
gold, which he diftributed amonglt his loldiers. 
About rhcle rivers he won many towns, and com¬ 
mitted great (laughter on thofe that refilled: It is 
then written of him, that aflaulting a city of the 
Oxidracam , he leapt from the top of the wall into 
it, and fought, I know not how long, agtinft all 
the inhabitants; tales like thofe of B vis ol South¬ 
ampton, frivolous and incredible. Finally, he paft 
down the river with his fleet, at which time alto 
the news came unto him of a rebellion in B.tflria, 
and then of the arrival of an hundred embafladors 
from a king ot India, who fubmitted himfeif unto 
him. He feafted thefc embafladors upon a hun¬ 
dred beds’ of gold, with all the fumptuolity tiiat 
could be devifed, who foo.n after their dilpatch re¬ 
turned again with a prclent of three hundred horfe, 
one hundred and thirty waggons, and to each four 
horles, a thou land targets, vsich many ether things 
rare and rich. 

Their entertainments ended, he failed towards the 
fouth, palled through many obfeure nations, which 
did all yield unto him cither quietly, or compelled 
by force: among thele he built another Alexan¬ 
dria. Of many places which lie took in this paf- 
fage, Samus was one, the inhabitants whereof (ought 
againft him with poifoned fwords, with one of 
which Ptolemy (afterwards King of Lgyyt) was 
wounded, and cured by an herb which Alexander 
dreamt that he had feen in the mouth of a ferpent. 

When he came near the out let of Indus (be¬ 
ing ignorant of the tides of the fea) his gallies, as 
they were on a fudden fliuffled one upon another 
by the flood, fo on the ebb they were left on the 
dry ground and on the fandy banks of the river, 
wherewith the Macedonians were much amazed ; 
but after lie had a few days oblerved well the 
courfe of the fea, he pafs’d out of the river’s mouth 
fome few miles, and, alter facrifices ofi'ered to Nep¬ 
tune, returned: and, the better to inform himfeif, 
he lent Nearchus and Oneficritus, to difeover the 
coaft towards the mouth of Euphrates. Arianus, 
in the beginning ot his fixth book, hath written this 
paflage down the river Indus at length, with the 
manner of the vefiels, in which he tranfported his 
army, the commanders that were ufed therein, and 
other die marvellous provifions made. 
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Near the out-lets of this river he fpent forne 
part of the winter, and in eighteen days march from 
thence recovered Gedrojia, in which paflage his ar¬ 
my fuftbrcd fuch mifery for want of tood, that of a 
hundred and twenty thoufand foot, and twelve 
thoufand horfe, which he carried into India, not 
the fourth part returned alive. 

Sect. XXII. 

Of Alexander’s riot-, cruelty, and death. 

F ROM Gedrofia Alexander led his army in¬ 
to Car mania, and fo drawing near to Per- 
fia , he gave himfelf wholly to feafting and drink¬ 
ing, imitating the triumphs of Bacchus. And 
though this fwinifh vice being hateful enough in 
itfclf, yet it always inflamed this king to cruelty. 
For (faith Curtius) the hangman followed the feafl, 
for Afpaftes, one of his provincial governors, he 
commanded to be Jlain ; fo as neither did the excefs 
of voluptuoufnefs qualify his cruelty, nor his cruelty 
hinder in ought bis voluptuoufnefs. 

While he refrefhed his army in thefe parts, a 
new fupply of five thoufand foot, and a thoufand 
horfe was brought him by Cleancler and his fel¬ 
lows, that had been employed in the killing of 
Parmenio. Againft thele murderers great com¬ 
plaint was made by the deputies of the provinces in 
which they had commanded •, and their offences 
were fo outragious, as Alexander was perfwaded, 
that, had they not altogether defpaired of his re¬ 
turn out of India, they durft not have committed 
them. All men were glad of the occafion, re- 
membring the virtue of him whom they had 
flaughtcrcd. The end was, that Cleancler and the 
other chief, with fix hundred foldiers by them em¬ 
ployed, were delivered over to the hangman: eve¬ 
ry one rejoicing that the ire of the king was at laft 
executed on the miniflers of his ire. 

Nearchus and Oneficritus were now returned from 
the coaft, and made report of an ifland rich in 
gold, and of other ftrange things; whereupon they 
were commanded to make feme farther difeovery : 
which done, that they fliould enter the mouth of 
Euphrates , and find the king at Babylon. 

As he drew near to Babylon, he vifited the fe- 
pulchre 4 of Cyrus in Pafargada, now called Chel- 
quera: where he was preiented with many rich 
gifts by Orfmes, one of the princes of Perfia, of 
the race of Cyrus. But becaufe Bagoas, an Eunuch, 
in efpecial favour with the king, was neglcdled, he 
not only pracUied certain lool'e fellows to witnefs 
againft Or fines, that he had robbed Cyrus's, tomb, 
for which he was condemned to die ; but he affift- 
ed the hangman with his own hands in tormenting 
him. At which time alfo Alexander caufed Pbra- 
aites to be (lain, fufpe&ing his greatnefs. Coepe- 
rat (faith Curtius ) ejje praceps ad reprafentanda J'up- 
plicia, item ad deteriora crcdenda ; he began head- 
longly to floed blood, and to believe falfe reports. It 
is true, that he took a way to make all men weary 
of his government, feeing cruelty is more fearful 
than all die adventures that can be made a- 
guinft it. 

At tliis time it is laid that Calanus the philofo- 
pher burnt himfelf, when he had lived threcfcore 
and thirteen years. Whether herein he followed 
the cuftom of his countiy, being an Indian, or 
fought to prevent die grief and incommodity of 
elder age, it is uncertain: but in this the hiftorians 
agree, that forefeeing and forelhewing Alexander's 
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death, he promifed to meet him Ihordy after at Ba- 
bylon. 

From Pafargada he came to Sufa, where he 
married Statira, Darius's eldtft daughter, giving 
her youngeft filter to his beloved Epbejhon, and 
fourlcore other Perftan ladies to his captains. There 
were fix thoufand guefts invited to the feaft, to each 
of which he gave a cup of gold. Here there came 
unto him three thoufand young foldiers out of his 
conquered provinces, whereat the Macedonians 
greatly murmured. Harpalus , his treafurer in Ba¬ 
bylon, having lavifhly confumed the monies in his 
keeping, got him going with five thoufand talents, 
and fix thoufand hired foldiers, but he was reject¬ 
ed in Greece, and there (lain. Alexander greatly 
rejoiced at the fidelity of the Greeks, whom Hir- 
pahts with thefe forces and treafures could not ftir: 
yet he fent commandment that they fhould again 
receive their banifhed men, whercunto (fearful of 
his indignation) all fubmitted themlclves (except the 
Athenian') though they refolved that it was a manifeft 
preparation towards their bondage. After this, there 
followed a marvellous difeontentment in his army, be¬ 
caufe he had refolved to fend into Maction z\\ thofc 
old foldiers which could no longer endure the tra¬ 
vel of war, and to keep tlie reft in Afia. He ufed 
many orations to fatisfy them, but it was in vain 
during the tempeft of dieir fury. But afterwards, 
as whales are drawn to the land with a wine thread, 
when they have tumbled a while, fo are the in- 
confiderate multitude eafily conducted when their 
firft paffions are evaporate. With fuch as were )i- 
cenfed to depart, he fent Craterus, to whom he 
gave the lieutenantfhip of Macedon, Tbcjfaly, and 
Thrace, which Antipater had held from his firft 
departure out of Europe, who had beaten the re¬ 
bellious Greeks in his abfence, dilcharged the truft 
committed unto him with great fidelity, and lent 
him fo many ftrong fupplies into Afia from time to 
time. Certainly, it Alexander had not taken coun- 
fel of his cups, he would have call fome better co¬ 
lour on this alteration, and given Antipater a Ifron- 
ger reafon for his remove, than to have employ¬ 
ed him in die conduction of a new fupply to be 
brought him to Babylon, the war being now at an 
end. For Antipater law nothing in this remove, but 
the king’s difpofition to fend him after Barmem and 
the reft. With this Antipater, the king, notwith- 
ftanding his great courage, had no great appetite to 
grapple: princes, tho’ jealous, do not ftand in doubt 
of every man ill-atfe<ftcd, tho’ valiant; but there is 
a kind of kingly courage, compounded el hardi- 
nefs and underftanding, which is many times fo 
fearful unto them, as they take leave both of law 
and religion, to free themfelves diereof. 

After he had fent for Antipater, he made a jour¬ 
ney into Media to fettle things there; where Epbc- 
Jlion, whom he favoured moft of all men, dies. 
The king, according to the greatnefs of his love, 
laments his lofs, hangs his phyfician, and bellows 
upon his monument twelve thoufand talents: after 
which he returns to Babylon. Thither A niftier 
came not, but fent j and not to excufe himfelf, but 
to free himfelf. For if we believe Curtins (whom 
Plutarch and others gainfay) Antipater, by his 
Tons, Caffander, Philip, and lolla, who waited on 
Alexander's cup, gave him poifon, Tbeffalus (who 
was of the confpiracy) having invited him to a 
drinking feaft of purpofe. For after he had taken 
a caroufe in Hercules's cup, a draught of drink 
ftronger than Hercules himfelf, he quitted the world 
within a few days. 


» Jriamu hath a far different defeription of Cyrus 's tomb. 
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Certainly the princes of the world have fcldom 
found goo i by nuki g tiieir minifters over-great, 
aaJ thereby fufpicious to tneinfjves. For he that 
doih not acknowledge fidelity to be a debt, but is 
perfwaded that kings ought to purchafe it from their 
vafTals, will never ple.de himfelf with the price 
given. The only reftorative, indeed, that ftrengthens 
it, is the goodnefs and virtue of the prince, and his 
liberality makes it more diligent ; fo as proportion 
and diilance be obferved. It may be, that A-:t; pa¬ 
ter, having commanded two or three kingdoms 
ten or twelve years, knew not how to play any other 
part; no more than Cefar did, after he had fo long 
a time governed the Gauls, where he utterly forgot 
the art of obedience. A molt cruel and ungrateful 
traitor Antipatcr was, il Curtins do not belie him: 
for though he feared fome ill meifure upon his re¬ 
move (die tragedies ot Parn.enio, Ctytus, and Ca- 
liflhenes, having been fo lately aided ;) yet lie knew 
nothing to the contrary, but that the king had re- 
folved to have given him fome other great govern¬ 
ment in Aft a : the old foldiers thence returned, ha¬ 
ving perchance dcfired to be governed by Cruterus, 
whom they had followed in all die former war. 

Sect. XXIII. 

Of Alexander 5 j perfon and qualities. 

H Owfocver it were, Alexander's former cruelties 
cannot be excufcd, no more than his vanity 
to be efteemed the fon ot Jupiter, with his exceflive 
delight in drink and drunkennels, which others 
make the caufe of his fever and death. In that he 
lamented his want of enterprizing, and grieved to 
confider what he Ihould do when he had conquered 
the world, Auguftus Cefar found juft caule to de¬ 
ride him, as if the wbll-governing of fo many na¬ 
tion and kingdoms, as lie had already conquered, 
could not have offer’d him matter more than abun¬ 
dant, to bufy his brains withal. That he was both 
learned, and a lover of learning, it cannot be doubt¬ 
ed. Sir Francis Bacon, in his iirft book of the ad¬ 
vancement of learning, hath proved it fufficiently. 
His liberality I know not how to praife, becaufe it 
exceeded proportion. It is faid, that when he gave 
a whole city to one of his fervants, he, to whom it 
was given, did, out of modefty, refufe it, as dil- 
proportionable to his fortune : to whom Alexander 
replied, that he did not enquire what became him to 
accept, but the king to give: ot which Seneca , 
• Animofa vox videtur & regia, cum Jit fultijjima : 
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nihil enim per fe quenqiam deed. Refert qtr l, cut, 
qttando, quarc , ubt, (ftc. J:nc quibus f.cli rat to not 
confab.t v hai/tatttr perj'unaruni (ft diguit itum pro¬ 
port io, if cum ft uftiqu 0 vi."t t is wo:’us. .1 }-e pc. cat 
quid rxcedit, qudm quod at ft. it 3 it ftams a brave 
and royal fpeech, where.!; i •! vd it is very luj'i/h ■, 
for nothing, limply confkiet’d by it Lit, Laconics A 
man. We mull: regard what, whom, when, why, 
where, and the like ; w'.muit which co fiaeration-, 
no a iff can be approved. Let honours be propor¬ 
tion’d unto the perfons , for whereas virtue is ever 
limited by mealure, the excels is as faulty as the 
dek-ct. 

l or his perfon, it is very apparent, that he was 
as valiant as any man 3 a difpufition, taken by it 
ft If, not much to be admiicd ■, for I am confident, 
that he had ten tlioukul in his army as during as 
himfelf. Surely, if adventurous natures were to Le 
commended limply, we flu Uld confound that virtue 
with the hurdinefs of thieves, ruffians, and maftiff* 
clogs. For certainly, it is no ways praile-wortliy 
but in doing good things, and in the performance 
of tliofe lawful enterpri/cs, in which we are em¬ 
ployed lor the ftrvice of our kings and common¬ 
weals. 

If we compare this great conqueror with other 
troubles of the world, who have bought their 
glory with fo great deftruddion, and eil’ufion of 
blood, I think him far inferior to Cefar, and many 
others that lived after him, feeing he never under¬ 
took any warlike nation, the naked Scythians ex¬ 
cepted, nor was ever encountered with any army, 
of which he had not a moll maftering advantage, 
both of weapons and of commanders, every one ot 
his father’s old captains, by far, exceeding the beft 
of his enemies. But it ftemeth, fortune and defiinies 
(if we may ufe thofe terms) had found out and pre¬ 
pared for him, without any care of his own, both 
heaps of men, that willingly offered their necks to 
the yoke, and kingdoms that invited and called in 
their own conquerors. For conclufion, we will 
agree with Seneca *, who, flaking of Philip the 
father, and Alexander the fon, gives this judgment 
of them. b Quod non minores fnet e pejles snortaltum 
qudm inundatio, qua planum omue perjujum eft, quant 
conflagratio qua magna pars animantium ex it nit 3 
That they were no left plagues to mankind, than an 
overflow of waters drowning all the level *, or fome 
burning drought, whereby a great part of living 
creatures is fcorched up. 


• L. 2. tie Ben. c. 1. b Natural. Quirt. 1 . 3. q. 1, 


CHAP. m. 

The Reign of A r 1 d je u s. 


Sect. I. 

Of the queftion about fucceffton to Alexander. 

T HE death of Alexander left his army (as 
Demadcs, the Athenian, then compared it) 
in fuch cafe, as was that monftrous giant Po¬ 
lyphemus, having loft his only eye. For, that 
which is reported in fables of that great Cyclops, 
might well 0? verified of the Macedonians: their 
force was intolerable, but for want of good guidance, 
ineffectual, and harmful chiefly to thcmfclves. The 


caufes whereof (under the divine ordinance) were, 
artly the uncertainty of title to fucceflion in the 
ingdom of Macedon, partly the ftubborn pride of 
Alexander himfelf, wlw>, thinking none worthy to 
be his heir, did refufe to eftablilh the right in any 
one, leaving every one to his own fortune 3 but 
efpccially the great ambition of his followers, who 
all had learned of their mafter to fufter no equals 
a leflon foon taught unto fpirits reflecting upon their 
own worth, when the reverence of a greater objeCt 
faileth. 

It 
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It hath formerly been (hewed, that Philip (the 
father of Alexander') governing in Mxcedon as pro- 
tc&or, a (Turned unto himfelf the kingdom, not 
rendring it unto Amyntas (the fon of his elder bro¬ 
ther Perdiccas) when he grew to man’s eftate ; 
but only bellowing upon him in marriage a daugh¬ 
ter of his own: by which bond, and much more 
by his own proper ftrength, he aflured the crown unto 
himlclf: Amyntas never attempting ought againft 
Philip , tho’ (with price of his life) he did againft 
Alexander in the beginning of his reign. Where¬ 
fore Eurydice , the foie ifiue of his marriage, ought 
in reafon to have been acknowledged queen alter 
Alexander as having better title thereto, than ei¬ 
ther he or Philip had, when they lived, unlels, per- 
adventure, fome law of that nation forbad the reign 
of women. But tire excellent virtue of thefe two 
princes had utterly defaced the right of all preten¬ 
ders, not claiming from their own bodies : and fo 
great were their conquefts, that Macedon it felf was 
(in regard of them) a very fmall appendix, and 
no way deferving to be laid in balance againft the 
demand of their pofterity, had they left any able 
to make challenge of the royal (eat. 

Alexander , having taken many wives, had ifiue 
by none of the principal of them. Barfne, the 
daughter of Artabaztts a Per fan, had born unto 
him a young fon : and Rcxane, the daughter of 
Oxyartes (whom he had more folemnly married) 
was left by him great with child. But the bafencls 
of the mothers, and contempt of the conquered na¬ 
tions, was generally alledged in bar of the plea 
made for them, by fome that would (perhaps) have 
wrought out their own ends, under the name of 
Alexander's children. 

Cleopatra , a fifter of Alexander , widow to 
the king of Epirus , and Arid*us his bale brother 
(fon to Philip by a concubine of no account) who 
had married the lady Eurydice before mentioned, 
were next in courfc. Of Cleopatra there was no 
fpeech, which may give fufpicion, that either law 
or cuftom had made that fex uncapable of the (o- 
veraignty; Aridieus (befides his baftardy) was nei¬ 
ther for perfon nor quality fit to rule as king -, yet 
upon him the election fell, but (lowly, and (as hap¬ 
pened often) for lack of a better: when the coun- 
lellors having over-laboured their difagreeing wits 
in devifing what was beft, were content for very 
wearinefs to take what came next to hand. 

Ptolemy (foon after king of Egypt) concurring 
with them who rcjc&ed all mention of the half- 
Pcrfian brood, king Alexander's children, was of 
opinion, that the rule of all fhould be given to 
the captains, that going for law which by the greater 
part of them fhould be decreed : fo far was he 
from acknowledging any one as true heir to the 
crown. 

This Ptolemy was called the fon of Lagus, but 
reputed of Philip: who having ufed the company 
of Arfnioe, Ptolemy's mother, delivered her in mar¬ 
riage to Lxgus, being great with child. Therefore, 
whether it were fo, that he hoped well to work his 
own fortune out of thofe difienfions, which arc in¬ 
cident unto the confultations of many ambitious 
men, equal in place, forcing them at length to re¬ 
deem their quiet with fubjcCtion to one, deferving 
regard by his blood, and truft for his even carriage j 
orwhether he defired only to get a (hare to him¬ 
felf, which could not have come to pafshadall been 
oiven to one : plain enough it is, that he thought 
not on preferring Arid*us before himfelf-, and 
therefore gave fuch counfel as fitted his own and 
other men’s purpofes. Yea, this device of his took 
place indeed, tho’ not in form as he had propound¬ 


ed it: For, it was in effect all one, to have allcm. 
bled at Alexander's empty chair, as Ptolemy had 
conceived the form of their confultations, or to 
fet in die chair fuch a king as Aridieus, no wifer 
than the chair it felf. Alio the controverfies an- 
ling were determined by the greater part oi the 
captains by the greater part, if not in number, 
yet in puifiance. 

But as thefe counterfeit fhews of diffemblingaf- 
pirers, do often take check by the plain dealing of 
them, who dare to go more dirt&ly to work: fo 
was it like to have fared with Ptolemy and the relf, 
when AriJlonuSy another of the captains, interpreted 
the very words of Alexander ; faying, that he left 
his kingdom to the worthieft, as ddigning Perdu- 
cat, to whom (lying at the point of death) he deli¬ 
vered his ring. It feemeth good in reafon, that 
Alexander fhould be difpofer of his own purchaics; 
and thofe tokens of Alexander's purpofe appeared 
plain enough, fo long as no man would interpofe 
another’s conftrudtion : every one being uncertain 
how the fecret affetftions of die reft might be in¬ 
clined. Many therefore, either out of their Jove, 
or becaufe they would not be of the lateft, urged 
Perdiccas to take upon him the eftate royal. He 
was no ftranger to the royal blood; yet his birth 
gave him not fuch reputation, as the great favour 
of his dead king, with whom he had been very in¬ 
ward, and that cfpecially fince the death of LpLejli- 
on (a powerful minion) into whofe place he was 
chofen. For his own worth lie might well be com¬ 
mended, as a good man of war, and one that had 
given much proof of his private valour. But very 
lurly he was: which quality (joined with good for¬ 
tune) carried a (hew of majeity: being check’d 
with mifadventure, it was called by a true name 
Pride ; and rewarded widi death. 

In the prefent bufinefs a foolilh over-weening did 
him as great harm, as it had been great happinefj 
to have fucceeded Alexander. For not content to 
have the acclamation of the folJiers approving the 
fcntence of Arijlontts , he would needs counterfeit 
modefty ; thinking that every one ol the princes 
would have entreated him to take tiie weighty bur¬ 
den of an empire, which would be the lefs envious, 
the more folemnity he ufed in the acceptance. It is 
truly faid, he that feigneth himfelf a fheep, may 
chance to be eaten by a wolf. Meleager (a man by 
nature envious, and bearing a particular hatred to 
Perdiccas) took advantage of his irreiolute behavi¬ 
our, and very bitterly inveighed againft him. In 
conclufion he pronounced, that whofoever was heir 
to the crown, the foldiers ought to be heirs to the 
treafure j and therefore he invited them, who were 
nothing flow, to fhare it. This dilturbed all the 
confultation. The captains were left alone, far 
enough from agreeing, and not able to have brought 
any conclufion to good effect without content of 
the foldiers, who greedy of fpoil thronged about 
Meleager. 

Sect. II. 

The eleflion of Aridreus, with the troubles there¬ 
about arijing ; the firjl divifon of the empire. 

D Uring this uproar, mention was made of Ati- 
die us by fome one, and entertained with good 
liking of many, until at laft it grew to the voice of 
the army. Meleager , having withdrawn fiimfelf 
tumultuoufly from the company of the lords, was 
glad of fo fair an occafion to make iiimfell great: 
therefore he produced . indaus , commended him to 
the foldiers, who called him by his fatlier’s name 
Philip , and brought him into the palace, invdM 
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jiim in Alexanders robes, and proclaiming Kim 
king. Many of the nobles with flood this ekdion; 
but in vain •, for they could not refolve what cour'e 
to follow, rejeding this. Only Pythn, a hot¬ 
headed man, took upon him to proclaim the fon of 
Alexander by Koxaua, according to the counfcl which 
Perdiccas at firft had given, appointing Perdiccas 
and Leonatus his protestors: but this cmld was not 
yet born, which made that attempt of Python vain. 
Finally, Perdiccas , with fix hundred men, and 
Ptolemy , with the king’s pages, took upon them to 
defend the place where Alexander's body lay: but 
the army, conducted by Me ledger, who carried the 
ccw king about whither he lilted, eafily brake in 
upon them, and inlorced them to accept A, let us 
for their foveraig.i lord. Then, by the intcrccfiion 
cf tiie a.idem captains, a reconciliation was pro¬ 
pounded and admitted, but on neither fide faithfully 
meant. 

Leonatus , who was of royal blood, a goodly 
gentleman, and valiant, ifiued out of Babylon, being 
followed by all the horfe, which confuted (fur tue 
mod part) of the nobility. Perdictas abode in the 
city (but (landing upon his guard) that he might lie 
ready to take the opportunity o( any commotion 
that (hould happen among the infantry. The king 
(who was governed by Meleager) commanded, or 
gave leave to have Perdiccas made away ■, which 
attempt fucceeded ill, being neither (ccretly carried, 
nor committed to fure executioners. Their coming 
was not unexpected, and they were by Perdiccas re¬ 
buked with luch gravity, that they departed honeltcr 
than they came ; being forry tor their bad cntcr- 
prize. Upon the news of this attempt, the camp 
was in an uproar, which the king leeking to pacify, 
wanted authority, as laving newly gotten the crown 
by them, and holding it by their courtefy. The 
matrer it (elf afiorded no good cxcufes, and his in- 
difcrctio.i made them worie. I Ic faid, that no harm 
was done, for Perdiccas was alive : but their excla¬ 
mations were againfl the tyrannous enterprize, which 
he imputed to Meleager abandoning the fureft of 
his friends to rite rage of the multitude, who were 
not appealed, until the king, by offering to rtfign 
his tftate unto them, renewed, out of their pity, 
that favourable allcdion, wliicn had moved them to 
fet him up at the lirit. 

Podium, having now joined himfelf with Leo¬ 
natus, kept the fields, intending to cut ofi all pro- 
vifion of victuals from the city. But, after fundry 
embaflies pnfTing between the king and the nobles 
(they requiring to have the authors of (edition given 
up into their lands j the king, that Meleager might 
be joined with Leonatus and / erdiccas , as a third in 
government of the army) things were compounded 
according to the king’s define. Meleager (hould 
have done well to confuier, that fuch men as had 
one day demanded his head, were not like, the day 
following, to give him a principal place among 
them, without any new occafion offered, had not 
fome purpofe of treachery lurked under their great 
facility. General peace was renewed, and much 
love protefted, where little was intended. The face 
of the court was the fame which it had been in 
Alexander's time: but no longer now did the fame 
heart give it life ; and windy lpirits they were 
which moved in the arteries. Falfe reports were 
given out by appointment of Perdiccas , tending to 
his own difgrace ; but in fuch terms, as might leem 
to have proceeded from Meleager , who, finding 
part of the drift, but not all, took it as an injury 
done to himfelf \ and (as defirous of a true friendlhip) 
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defired of Per-lic-as , that fuch authors of difeord 
might be punilhid. Poaucas (cs a lover cf peace) 
did well approve the moaon ; ur.d therefore agreed, 
tint a general muiler fhould be made, at w.iich 
time the diiturbers of the common quiet (lwuld re¬ 
ceive their punifhment (as was the manner for lol- 
diers offending) in prelei.ee of the army. The plot 
was mifehievoufly laid: Had Meleager given way 
to (editions rumours, he mud needs have incurred 
the general hatred of all, as a fower of oilier.lion ; 
and thereby, with pubiick approbation, might have 
been cut oil, as having often onended in that kind $ 
his prince being too weak a patron. Now, ft ekii.g 
red refs of thelc JilorJers, lie halcenctl his own ruin, 
by a lefs formal, but more fpeedy way. This kind 
of mufler was very fulemn, and pradifed with many 
ceremonies, as for clcanfing of itie army. 1 lie 
horfemen, the elephants, the Macedonian h ot, me 
mercenaries, were each, according to their quality, 
let in array, apart from others, as if they had been 
of fundry lbrts, met at adventure > which dene, 
the manner was to fkirmifii (as by way of cxcrcifc) 
according to direction of their Icveral captains. 
Bat at mat time the great battel of Macedonian 
pikes, which they called the Pbuanx, led by Melea¬ 
ger , was on purpolc bellowed in a ground of dis¬ 
advantage ^ and the countenance of the horfe and 
elephants beginning to give charge upon them, was 
fuch, as dilcovercd no jelling pallime nor good in¬ 
tent. Kings were always wont to light among the 
horfemen \ of which cullom Perdiccas made great 
ufe that day, to live utter confufion of his enemies: 
lor sindcus was always governed by him, which, 
for the prc&nt, had him in polfeffion. Two or 
three days before, he had (ought the death of Per- 
dircas , at the mitigation of Meleager •, now he rides 
with Perdiccas up and down about the footmen, 
commanding them to deliver unto the death all fuch 
as Perdiccas required. Three hundred they were 
who were cad unto the elephants, and by them (lain, 
in the prefence of the king, who (hould have de¬ 
fended them, and their afirighted companions. 
But tliefe three hundred were not the men whole 
punifhment Meleager had expeded ; they were fuch 
as had followed him, when he dillurbcd the firll 
conlultation tn.it was held about the eledion of a 
new king, and (bme of th in hi, c fpecial friends. 
Having therefore kept himfelf quiet a-while, as un¬ 
willing to give oilence to them wiio had the advan¬ 
tage i when he law their proceedings tend very 
nuniteflly to his deftrudion, he (led away into a tem¬ 
ple, which he found no ianduary j lor tliither they 
lent, and flew him. 

The army being thus corrcded, was led into the 
city, where a new council of the princes was held, 
who, finding what manner of man their king was, 
divided all the provinces of the empire among them- 
lelves •, leaving to Audens the office of a vilitor, 
and yet making Perdiccas his protedor, and com¬ 
mander of the forces remaining with him. Then 
were the funerals of Alexander thought upon, whofe 
body, having been (even days negkded, was open¬ 
ed and embalmed by the Egyptians ; no fign of 
poilbn appearing, how great loever the fufpicion 
might be. The cliarge of his burial was commit¬ 
ted to Aridcus ; one of the captains, who was two 
years preparing of a great and coftly (hew, making 
a (lately chariot, in which the corps was laid ; many 
coarfes of his friends being laid in the ground, before 
that of Alexander was bellowed in Alexandria, a 
city of his own building in Egypt . 
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Sect. III. 

The beginning of the Lamian war. 

W HILST thefe things were in doing, or pre- 
fently after. Antipater and Craterm , two prin¬ 
cipal noblemen, and inferior to none ol Alexanders 
followers, if not greater than any of the reft, were 
bufied in Greece with a war, which the Athenians 
more bravely than wifely had begun in Alexander's 
life, but now did prolecute more boldly than be¬ 
fore, upon the courage which they had taken by 
his death. Alexander , not long before he died, had 
commanded, that all the banifhed Greeks (few ex¬ 
cepted) fhould be reftored unto their former places. 
He knew the factious quality of the Grecian eftates, 
and therefore thought fo to provide, that in every 
city he would have a fure party. But it fell out 
otherwile ; for he loft the hearts of many morfc than 
he won, by this proud injunction : his pleafure, in¬ 
deed, was fulfilled •, yet not without great murmur¬ 
ing of the whole nation, as being againft aJJ order 
of law, and a beginning of open tyranny. The 
Athenians , greatly decayed in eflate, but retaining 
more dun was needful, of their ancient fpirits, for¬ 
bad the execution of this decree in their dominions; 
fo did alfo the Etolians, who were valiant men, and 
inhabited a region well fortified by nature ; yet nei¬ 
ther of them took arms, but feemed to bear them- 
felves, as men that had done no more than they 
might well juftify by rcafon: neverthelefs, to pre¬ 
vent the worft, the Athenians gave fecret inftruc- 
tions to Leojtbenes, a captain of theirs, willing him 
to levy an army, but in his own name, and to 
keep it in a readinefs for their ufe. This was no 
hard thing for Leoftbenes to do, great numbers of 
Greek foldiers being lately returned from the Afian 
war in poor eftate, as defrauded of their pay by the 
captains. Of thefe he gathered up eight thouiand, 
when the certain news were brought of Alexander's 
death-, at which the city of Athens declared it 
felf, and more honourably than wifely, proclaim¬ 
ed open war againft the Macedonians , for the liberty 
of Greece. I Iercupon Leoftbenes drew in the Eto- 
lians, and Ibme other eftates ; gave battel to the Beo- 
tians , who Tided with Antipater , and overthrew 
them •, growing fo faft in reputation, and fo ftrong 
in adherents, that Antipater (arming in all hade, 
yet fulpecling his own ftrength) was forced to fend 
into Afta to Crater ns for fuccour. 

Nothing is more vain than the fears and hopes of 
men, fhunning or purfuing their deftinies afar off, 
which deceive all mortal wifdom, even when they 
feem near at hand. One month was fcarcely palled, 
fince nothing fo heavily burthened the thoughts of 
Antipater , as the return of Crater us into Macedon ■, 
which he then feared as death, but now defired, as the 
mod likely a durance of his life. Craterus,v/hom Alex¬ 
ander held, as of all men, die moft a(Tured unto him, 
was fent into Macedon , to convey home the old fol¬ 
diers (that was the pretence) and to fucceed Anti¬ 
pater in the government of Macedon and Greece. 
The fufpicions were ftrong, dut he had a privy 
charge to put Antipater to death j neither did that 
which was commonly publifhed, found much bet¬ 
ter , which was, dut Antipater fhould be fent unto 
the king, as captain of the young foldiers, newly 
to be levied in Europe. For Alexander was much 
incenfed againft him by his mother Olympias ; and 
would lometimes give out fpeeches, teftifying his 
own jealoufy and hatred of him but yet he drove 
to (mother it, which in a cruel prince betokeneth 
little good. Few of Alexander's lieutenants had 
elcapcd with life \ moft of them, indeed, were mean 
perfbns in regard of thole who followed him in his 
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Indian expedition, and were therefore (perhaps) re¬ 
moved, to make place for their betters. But if the 
king’s rigor was luch, as could find rebellious pur. 
pofes (for fo he interpreted even lewd government) 
in bafe perfons ; little might Antipater hope for, 
who, having fat viceroy ten years in the ftrorgeft 
part of the empire, was called away to the pre¬ 
fence of fo fell a matter, and the envy of a court, 
wherein they had been his inferiors, which would 
now repine to fee him their equal. Therefore, whe- 
ther his fear drew him to prevention, working firft 
the king’s death by poifon, given by his fon Jehus, 
Alexa .tier's cup bearer •, or whether it brake not 
forth until opportunity had changed it into the paf- 
fion of revenge, which was cruelly performed by 
his fon CaJJamicr •, great caufe of much fear he hid, 
which I note in this place, as the ground of thefts 
to be produced in very few years. 

At the prefent Crates us was fent tor, and all the 
captains of companies lying near follicited to make 
hafte. Not without caufe; for in Mention, there 
could not, at that time, be railed more than thirteen 
thoufind foot, and fix hundred horfe; which mutter 
was of raw foldiers, all the force of the country being 
emptied into Aft a. The Thejfalians, indeed, who 
had long flood firm for Philip and Alexander, who 
alfo were the bell horfcmen of Crewe, furnifhed him 
with very brave troops, that might have done 
great ltrvice, had their faith held out, which they 
changed for the liberty of Greece. With thefe 
forces did Antipater , in Thejf.ly, try the fortune of 
a battel with Leoftbenes > rather (as may feem) fear, 
ing the increafe of his enemies power, and rebellion 
of the Greeks (were they not check’d at the M) 
than prefuming on his own ftrength. For Leojiteius 
had of Athenians , Etolians, and mercenaries, two 
and twenty thoufand foot, befides the afliftance of 
many petty fignories, and of fome Illyrians, and Thra¬ 
cians : of horle he brought into the field about two 
thoufand and five hundred ; but over-ftrong he was 
that way alfo, when once the Thejfalians had re¬ 
volted unto him. So Antipater loft the day; and 
his lofs was fuch, that he neither was able to keep 
the field, nor to make a fafe retreat into his own 
country : therefore he fled into die town of amt, 
which was well fortified, and well provided ot all 
things neceflary to bear out a fiege. Thither did 
J.eofthenes follow him, prefent him battel again,and 
upon refufal clofe up the town with earth-works, and 
a wall. There will we leave him for a while, tra¬ 
velling in the laft honourable enterprize that ever 
was undertaken by that great city of Athens. 

Sect. IV. 

How Pcrdiccas employed his Army, 

K ING Arideus living under the rule of Per- 
diccas , when all the princes were gone each 
to his own province, kept a naked court; all his 
greatnefs confilling in a bare title, fupported by 
the ftrength of his protector, who cared not for 
him, otherwife than to make ufe of him. P" m 
diccas had no province of his own peculiar, neither 
was he like to be welcome to any whom he fhould 
vifit in his government. A ftronger army than any 
of the reft he had, which he might eafily hope, in 
that unfettled condition of things, to make better 
worth to him than many provinces could have been. 
The better to accomplifh his defires, he clofely fought 
the marriage of Cleopatra, the filler of Alexander ; 
yet about die fame time, he cither married Nicea, 
the daughter of Antipater , or made fuch love to 
her as blinded their eyes, who did not fomewhat nar¬ 
rowly fearch into his doings. 

Arianttn, 
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Ariarathes the Cappadocian, the fecond of that 
name, and tenth king of that country, had conti¬ 
nued faithtul to the Perfian empire as long as it 
flood, following the example of his forefathers, 
even from Pbarnaccs I. that reigned in Cappado¬ 
cia, who married AtoJJa, filler to the great Cyrus. 
Some of his anceftors had (indeed) been opprelTed 
by the Per/ians , but what fortune took from them 
at one time, virtue reftored at another, and their 
faithful princes had much increafed all. But now 
in the fatal period of fo great an empire, with much 
wifdom, and (Darius being (lain) with fufficicnt 
honour, he might have acknowledged the Macedo¬ 
nian in the Perfian's room. This he did not, nei¬ 
ther did Alexander call him to account, being oc¬ 
cupied with greater cares. But Perdiccas , who had 
no greater bulinefs wherein to entertain his army, 
found it expedient both for the honour of the em¬ 
pire, to take in that inland kingdom, furrounded 
with provinces of the Macedonian conqueit, and for 
his own particular to have one opportune place of 
- fure retreat, under the government of a lledtatl 
friend. Therefore he enter’d Cappadocia , fought 
with Ariaratbes , who drew into the field thirty 
thoufand foot, and fifteen thou land horfe (a ftrong 
army, had it not encounter’d a ftronger, and better 
trained) won the victory, and thereby the whole 
kingdom. But with much cruelty did he ufe the 
victory: for having taken Ariaratbes priloner with 
many others, he crucified him, and as many of his 
kindred as he could light upon: and fo delivered 
that province to Etimenes, whom of all men living 
he trufted moft. 

Another part of his forces he had committed to 
Python , rather as to the moll honourable of fuch 
as remained about him, than as to the moft allured. 
Python was to fubdue the Greeks, rebelling in the 
high countries of Afia. About twenty thoufand 
foot, and three thoufand horfe they were (all old 
foldiers) who, planted in colonies by Alexander, to 
bridle the barbarous nations, were foon weary of 
their unpleafant habitations, and the rude people 
among whom they lived: and therefore took ad¬ 
vantage of the prelent troubles to feck unto them- 
felves a better fortune. Againft thefe Python went, 
more defirous to make them his own, than to de- 
ftroy them : which intent of his Perdiccas difeover- 
ing, did both give him in charge to put all thofe 
rebels to the fword, giving the fpoils of them to 
his foldiers, and further enjoined it unto Python *s 
captains (his own creatures) that they fhould fee 
this command executed. Thefe directions for ufe 
of the victory might have proved necdlefs ; fo un¬ 
certain was the victory itfelf. A captain of the 
rebels commanding over three thoufand, corrupted 
by Python, did in the heat of the fight (which was 
very doubtful) retire without neceffity to a hill not 
far off. This difmayed the reft, and gave the day 
to Python, who being tar enough from Perdiccas, 
offered conipofition to the vanqtiifhed, granting 
unto them their lives and liberty, under condition 
of laying down their arms •, and hereupon he gave 
them his faith. Being mailer of thefe companies. 
He might well have a good opinion of his own 
power; all power being then valued by ftrength in 
followers, when as none could vaunt himfelf as free 
lord of any territory. He had thirteen thoufand 
foot, and eight thouland eight hundred horfe, be- 
fides thefe new companions, whom needlefs fear 
without great lofs had caufed to leave the field: 
but in true eftimation, all the greatnefs whereof 
Python might think himfelf allured, was (and foon 
appeared to be) inherent in Perdiccas. For by his 
command were ten thoufand foot, and eight thou- 
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fand horfe, of thofe which followed Python, le J 
vied } the rulers of the provinces carefully obeying 
die letters of Perdiccas, by which they were enjoin¬ 
ed to give afliftance to that bulinefs: and by virtue 
of the precept given unto diem by Perdiccas , did 
the Macedonians cut in pieces all thofe poor men 
who had yielded themlelves, leaving Python as 
naked as he came forth to return unto his great 
mailer. 

Now was Perdiccas mighty above the mighty, 
and had fair leifure to purine iiis hopes of marriage 
with Cleopatra, and thereby to make himfelf lord 
of all: but this mull be fccrctly carried for tear of 
oppofition. How it fuccecded will appear when 
the Lamian war taketh ending. 

Sect. V. 

The procefs of the Lamian war. 

W E left Antipater hardly befiegcd, want¬ 
ing means to free himfelf without fuc- 
cours from his friends in Afia. Thofe helps 
not appearing lb foon as lie expeCted, he came to 
parley with Leojlhenes, and would have yielded un¬ 
to any terms of realon, wherewith men pofieffed 
with hope of victory do feldom limit their defires. 
Leojlhenes willed him widiout further circumltance 
to lubmit himfelf to diferetion. This was too 
much for him that had once commanded over them, 
who now required of him l’uch a difhonourable 
conipofition. Wherelore, knowing that the extre¬ 
mities, from which as yet he was tar enough, could 
bring no worfe with it, Antipater prepared for the 
defence, and the other for winning the town, 
which felt great want of victuals. In this lingring 
war, the Etolians (whether weary of fitting ftill 
at a fiegc, or having bufinefs which they pretended 
at home) took their leave, and returned into their 
own country. Their departure left the trenches fo 
thinly manned, that Antipater founJ means to fal- 
ly out upon his enemies to their great lofs: for 
many were fiain, and I.eo/ihenes himfelf among 
them, ere he could be repulfed into the town. Yet 
hereby the Macedonians were nothing relieved , 
their victuals wafted, and they were not ftrong 
enough to deal with the Greeks in open fight. Cra- 
terus was long in coming. Lyfintacbus , who was 
neared at hand in Thrace, had too much work of 
his own, leading no more than four thoufand toot, 
and two thoufand horfe, againft Seutbas their king, 
who brought into the field above tour times that 
number ; and though Lyfintacbus, not without lols, 
had gotten one victory, yet the enemy, abound¬ 
ing in multitude, felt not the blow fo much as might 
abate his courage. Therefore Leonatus was carneft- 
Jy follicited by Autipater 's friends, to make all 
hafte to the relcue. He had the government of 
Phrygia the lefs, and was able to raile an army of 
more than twenty thoufand foot, and two thou¬ 
fand five hundred horle, whether levied out of his 
province, or appointed unto him out of the main 
army, it is uncertain. Certain it is, that he was 
more willing to take in hand the journey into 
Greece, than Autipater was to have him come. For 
Cleopatra had written unto him, defiring his pre¬ 
fence at Pella, the chief city of Macedon , and very 
kindly offering herlelf to be his wife -, which let¬ 
ters he kept not fo clofc as had been requifite, and 
therefore brought himlelf into great ful'picion, that 
foon ended with his life. Antipbilus, chofen gene¬ 
ral by the Athenians , in place of Leojlhenes, hear¬ 
ing of this, forfook the fiegc of Lamia, and took 
the ready way to thefe great conquerors of Afia » 
with purpofe to give tlicm an evil welcome home, 
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before. Antipale^svX they fhould join in one. He 
had (notwithftanding the departure of the Etolians') 
the advantage of Leonatus in horfe, by the odds 
of two thoufand Tbeffiltans j in other things he was 
equal to him ; in caufe he thought himfelf luperior ; 
in the fortune of that day he proved fo: for he 
won a great victory (chiefly by virtue of the Thef- 
faltan j) which appeared the greater by the end of 
Leonatu > himfelf •, who fighting valiantly, was driven 
into a piece of marifh ground, where he found his 
death, which he dd'perately had fought among the 
Inmans , but it waited for him at home, not far 
from the place of his nativity. He was the firft of 
Alexandu ’s captains which died in battel, but all, 
or mod of the reft fhall follow him the fame way. 
After this day the Athenians did never any thing 
fuitable to their ancient glory. The vanquifhed 
Macedonians were too weak to renew the fight, 
and too proud to fly. They betook themfelves to 
high grounds, unfit for fervice on horfeback, and 
fo abode in the fight of the enemy that day ; the day 
following, Antipater with his men came into their 
camp, and took the charge of all. The Athenians 
perceiving their ftnength to be at the greateft, and 
fearing lcll that of the enemies fhould increafe, did 
earnclliy feck to determine the matter quickly by 
another battel. But Hill Antipater kept himfelf on 
ground of advantage: which gave more than rea- 
fonable confidence to the Greeks , many of whom 
departed to their homes, accounting the enemy to 
be vanquifhed. This wretchlefnefs (incorrigible in an 
army of voluntiers) was very inexcufable ; feeing 
that the victories by land were very much defaced 
by lofles at fea, where the Athenians., labouring to 
have made themfelves once again mailers, were 
put to the worfl. 

But now the fatal captivity of Greece came on, 
of which fhe never could be delivered unto this 
day. Craterus, with a ftrong army, having made 
great marches from Cilicia , paffed over into Eu¬ 
rope, and coming into TbeJJ'aly, joined himfelf with 
Antipater. The forces of Leonatus , Antipater , and 
Craterus, being joined in one, contained forty thou¬ 
fand weightily armed, three thoufand light-armed 
men, and five thoufand horfe, of which numbers 
the Greeks wanted a thoufand and five hundred in 
horfe, in foot eighteen thoufand. Carefully there¬ 
fore did An'iphuus labour to avoid the neceffity of 
a battel, until fuch time as the towns confederate 
fhould return unto the camp thofe bands which had 
draggled from it. But thofe companies were fo 
flow in coming, and Antipater fo urgent upon the 
Gretks, tliat compelled they were to put the matter 
in hazard without further attendance. Like enough 
it is, that with a little more help they had carried 
away the victory v for the Theff'alians had the up¬ 
per hand, and held it, until fuch time as they 
perceived their battels (overlaid with multitude) re¬ 
tire unto the higher ground, which caufed them 
alfo to fall back. So the Macedonians became lords 
of the field, having little elfe to boaft of, confider- 
ir.g, that with the lots of an hundred and thirty 
men, th;y had purchafed only the death of feme 
five hundred enemies. Yet hereof was great ufe 
made. For the Greeks , as not fubjedt unto the 
full command of one general, and being every one 
defirous to preferve his own etlate and city, con¬ 
cluded to make a treaty of peace with Antipater *, 
who bving a lubtle artificer, and well underfland- 
jr -7 their aptnofs to divifion, refufed to hearken to 
any general compofition, but willed every city to 
deal apart for it lei f. The intent of his device was 
fo apparent, that it was rejected •, the Greeks chu- 
fing rather to abide the coming of their affiftants. 


whofe unreafonable carelefnefs betrayed the caufe 
Antipater and Craterus befieging and winning feme 
towns in Tbeffaly, which the army of the confede- 
rates wanted means and courage to relieve, wearied 
that nation from attending any longer upon other 
mens unlikely hopes, with their own allured and 
prefent calamity. 

Sect. VI. 

0/ the peace granted to Athens by Antipattr. Of 
Demofthenes’; death. 

T H E Theffalians falling off, all the reft foon 
followed feverally, and feed for peace; the 
gentle conditions given to the molt forward, invi¬ 
ting fuch as were flack. Only the Atbtnms and 
Etolians held out. Little favour could they hope 
for, having been authors of this tumult •, and their 
fear was not great j the feat of the war being far 
from them. But the celerity of Antipater confound- 
ed all their imaginations, who fat ftill at Athtnt , 
devifing upon courfes of profecuting the war to > 
come, which came to their doors before their con- 
fultation could find iflue. He was ready to enter 
upon their frontiers; they had no ability to refill, 
and were as heartlefs as lriendlefs. All that remain¬ 
ed was to fend embafliidors defiring peace upon 
fome good terms: neccflity enforcing them to have 
accepted even the very word. Pbocm, with De- 
mades the Orator, and Xenocrates the philofopher, 
were chief of dais embaffige > Phocm as the mod 
honourable, Demades as a itror.g perfwader (both 
of them well rcfpedled by Antip.iter) and Xi’in- 
crates as one admired for wifdom, gravity of 
manners, and virtuebut all thefe ornaments con¬ 
fiding in fpeculation, and therefore of lei's regard, 
when their admiration was to cod much in real 
efledls. 

Antipater calling to mind the pride of b’f- 
thmes, required of the Athenians that they fhould 
wholly fubmit themfelves to his plcafure; which 
being (perforce) granted, he commanded them to 
defray the charges of the war pad, to pay a line, 
and entertain a garrifon. Further, he abrogated 
the popular edate, committing the government of 
the city to thofe of mod wealth, depriving of the 
right of fu.i'rage all fuch as wanted a convenient 
proportion of riches. 

About nine thoufand they were, all men of good 
fubdance, to whom the ad minilt ration of the com¬ 
mon wealth was given, a number fefficicnt to re¬ 
tain the name and form of a Democracy. But the 
rafeal multitude of beggarly perfons, accullomed 
to get their livings out of the common troubles, 
being now debarred from bearing offices and giv¬ 
ing their voices, cry’d out that this was a meer 
Oligarchy , the violent ufurpation ot a few incroach- 
ing upon the publick right. Thefe turbulent fel¬ 
lows (of whom king Philip had been wont to fay, 
that war to them was peace, and peace war) Mi- 
p iter planted in Thrace, and gave them lauds to 
manure, leaving as few of them as he could to 
moled the quiet of Athens. 

To the lame end (yet withal for fatisfying his 
own fufpicions and hatred) he caufed DarujiceneS 
and El) per ides, famous orators, with fome others 
to be flain. Had the death of thefe two, efpecially 
of Uernojlhenes , been forborn, the red of his P 1 ) 0 " 
ccedings in this action might well have palled lor 
very mild: whereas now ail fuch, as cither de¬ 
lighted with the orations of Demojlhenes, or have 
lurrender*d their judgments to authors juftly ad¬ 
miring him, as the mod eloquent of all that ever 
did lpeak and write, condemn iiira utterly, 
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Jing him a bloody tyrant. Such grace and repu¬ 
tation do the learned am find in all civil nations, 
that the evil done to a man, famous in one of 
them, is able to blemifh any aftion, how good fo- 
ever otherwife it be, or honourably carried. 

Demofhenes had taken fan&uary in the temple 
of Neptune , in the ifle of Calauria ; there did Ar- 
tbits (fmt with foldiers by Antipater for the pur- 
pofe) find him, and gently perfwade him to leave 
the place, but not fo prevailing, he threatned vio¬ 
lence. Then Demofhenes, entreating a little re- 
Ipirc, as it had been to write fomething, fecrctly 
took poife a, which he had kept for fuch a necefli- 
ty, and fo died, rather chufing to do the laft exe¬ 
cution upon himfclf, than to tall into the hands of 
fuch as hated him. Only this a£t of his (commen¬ 
dable, perhaps, in a heathen man) argued fome 
Valour in him, who was otherwife too much a 
coward in battel, howfoever valiant in perfwading 
to enterprizes, wherein the way to very honoura¬ 
ble ends was to be made through paflages exceed¬ 
ingly dangerous. He loved money well, and had 
great fums given him by the Perjian , to incourage 
him in finding work for the Macedonians at home. 
Neither did he ill (methinks) in taking from the 
Petfans which loved not his country, great re¬ 
wards, for lpeaking fuch things as tended to his 
country’s good • which he did not ceafe to procure, 
when die Per fans were no lorger able to give him 
recompeiice. Such as in tender contemplation of 
his death can endure no honourable, though true 
mention of Antipater , may (if they can) believe 
Lucian , who tells us, that it was Antipater 's pur- 
pofe to have done him great honour. Sure it is, 
that he was a ftedfaft enemy to the Macedonians ; 
therefore diferetion required that he fhould be cut 
off. 

The matters of Athens being thus ordered, the 
chief command was left in the hand of Phocion, a 
virtuous man, and lover of hi ; country, yet apply¬ 
ing himfelf to the neceflity of the times, by which 
commendaiio'.s he had both at other times done 
the city much good, and now procured this peace, 
which (though grievous to ticcmen, yet favourable 
to the vanquifhed) he endeavoured carefully to 
'preferve. 


Sect. VII. 

Now Craterus and Antipatcr were drawn from their 
Eiolian wars into Afu. The grounds of the firfi 
civil war between the Macedonian lords. 

S O Antipater with Craterus returned into Mace¬ 
donia, where they ftrengthened their friendfhip 
with a new alliance, Craterus taking Pbila, die 
daughter of Antipater, to wife. 

Shortly after they went againft the Etolians , 
whole poverty was not fo ealily daunted, as the 
luxurious wealth of the more powerful ftate of Athens 
had been. Their country was rough and moun¬ 
tainous, having many places of great faftnefs, into 
which they conveyed iiich of their goods as diey 
moll efteemed, and of their people as were Jcall 
fit for war, with the reft they fortified the ftrorg- 
eft of their cities, and fo abode the coming of the 
Macedonians , whom they manfully refilled. With 
great obftinacy did the Macedonians contend againft 
the difficulties of the places, which die Etolians 
made good as long as their viduals held out. But 
when Craterus had fhut up all pailuges, and utter¬ 
ly debarred tliein of relief, then were they put to 
a miferablc choice, cither to defeend from their 
ftrong hoi. ;s and fight upon equal ground with un¬ 
equal numbers, or to endure the miferies of hun- 
Ne. 31. 
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ger and cold, againft which they could make nc 
long refiftancc, or to yield themfelvcs to the Ma¬ 
cedonians •, who, incenfed by the lofs of many good 
foldiers, were not like to leave fo ftubborn ene¬ 
mies in places which might give confidence to re¬ 
bellion. In cafes of extremity, much nnenefs of 
wit apprehending all circumflances of danger com¬ 
monly doth more hurt, than a blunt confederation 
of that only, which at the prefent is in hand. 
Thefe Etolians did not as yet want meat, but 
their enemies daily molefted them, wherefore as yet 
they thought upon nothing but fighting. Fortune 
was gracious to their courage. For fuch news 
came out of A fa inro the Macedonian camp, as 
male Anti rater and Cra'er.ns think every hour a 
month till they had rid tiicir hands of thefe Eto¬ 
lians, giving them whatfoever conditions they would 
afk, yet with purpole to call them to levere ac¬ 
count i yea, to root them out of Greece by death, 
or by captivity, when once they fhould have fet¬ 
tled the airiiirs of .If a, as they hoped and defired. 
But of mens purpofes God is the difpofer: in 
whole high counfel it was ordained, that this poor 
nation fhould continue a troubleibmc bar to the 
proceedings of Maccden and Greece, and (when 
time haJ ripened the next monarchy) an open 
gate to let the Reman conquerors into thofe and 
other provinces. Likcwile concerning the matters 
of Afa, the reformation intended by Antipatcr and 
Craterus was fo far from taking effect, that it 
ferved merely as an introdudion to all the civil 
wars cn filing. 

The grounds of the Afiatic expedition, which 
did fet die world in an uproar, were thefe. Anti¬ 
pater and Craterus were of Alexander's captains the 
mightieft in reputation: the one, in regard of fiis 
ancient precedency, and the prefent rule which he 
bare in the parts of Europe ; the other, as of" all 
men the beft beloved, and mod refpeded, both of 
Alexander and of the whole army. Next unto 
thefe had Perdiccas been, whom the advantage of 
his prefence at the king’s dearh did make equal, or 
fujxrior to cither of thefe, if not to both together. 
The firlt intents of Perdiccas were to have conferr¬ 
ed with thefe two, and to have been with them a 
third partner in the government of all: to which 
purpole he entertained the difeourfe of marriage 
with one of Antipater 's daughters. But feeling in 
fhort fpace the ftrength of that gale of wind v hich 
bore him up, he began to take wind, and fear 
quite another way. Aridcus was a very fur.ple 
man, yet ferved well enough to wear the title of 
that m.ijcfty, whereof Pctancas being adminiftra- 
tor, and hoping to become proprietary, the prac¬ 
tice was more feverc than hail been in the days of 
Alexander: the defire to feeni terrible being very 
familiar with weak princes and their ambitious of¬ 
ficers, who know no other means of preferving 
themfclves from contempt, and of giving fuch a 
fiery luftre to their ad ions, as may dazzle the eyes 
of the beholders. How cruelly the poor Greeks in 
the higher A fin were all put to the l'word, and how 
tyrannoufiy the king and princes of Cappadocia were 
crucified, hath already been fhewed. 1 he Pif Mans 
were the next who felt the wrath of thefe counter¬ 
feit Alexanders. One city of theirs was utterly ra¬ 
zed, the children fold for (laves, and all the reft 
maftacred. The Jfiaunans , by this example grown 
delperare, when after two or three days trial they 
found themfelves unable to continue the defence, 
lock’d themfclves into their houies, ar.d fit the 
town on fire, into the flame whereof the youi g men 
did th r ow themfclves, alter that they had a while 


repelled the Macedonians from the walls. 
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Thefe exploits being performed, the army had 
no other work than to fift die alhes of the burnt 
city for gold and filver -, but Perdiccas had bufinefs 
of greater importance troubling his brains. No¬ 
thing was more contrary to his ends, than to fit 
(till without employment, letting his foldiers grow 
idle about him, whilft others grew great, and took 
deep root in their feveral provinces. He purpofed 
therefore to tranfport his forces into Europe, under 
pretence of bringing the king into Macedonia , the 
feat of his anceftors, and head of the empire. The 
king s prefence would make the offices of his vice¬ 
roys (during the time) actually void; Antipater 
with Craterus being once in cale of private men, 
and only Perdiccas holding authority, the match 
with Cleopatra might eafily be made. So ffiould 
greatnefs meet witli a good title, and what more 
could be wiffied ? Some impediment die power of 
Ptolemy might give, who held Egypt well fortified 
with men, but much better with love of the people-, 
yet, if the bufinels profpered in Macedonia , like 
enough it was that either Ptolemy would follow of 
himlelf, or be driven to come to reafon. Antigc- 
nus likewife then governing in Phrygia., a bufy- 
headed man, and ill afi'ected to the fide, was to be 
looked into and made away, for fear of further 
trouble. So thought Perdiccas , and was deceived 
jn fo thinking. Antigonus was as good a man of 
war, of as deep a judgment, as high a fpirit, and 
as great undertaking, as any of Alexander's cap¬ 
tains. His employments had been lefs than fome 
of theirs, which made him alfo the lefs refpetted -, 
but his thoughts were as proud as dicirs ; for he 
valued himfclt by his own worth, not by the opi¬ 
nions of other men; with careful attention had he 
watched Perdiccas , and founded the dcpdi of his 
purpofes, which it was now high time to difeover. 
For Perdiccas , having widi a jealous eye pryed into 
die demeanour of Antigonus , and finding him no 
way fit for his turn, caul'ed him to be charged with 
fucli accufations as might fuffice to take away his 
life, efpecially by a judge that fought his death. 
This device Antigonus would not feem to perceive, 
but prepared himfclf in fliew to make anlwer, in¬ 
deed to make efcape, which eafily he did, put¬ 
ting himfclf and his fon Demetrius aboard of fome 
Athenian galiics that carried him to Antipater , la¬ 
den with fucli tidings as finifhed the Etolian war 
before mentioned. 

As the coming of Antigonus made Craterus and 
Antipater maniftllly perceive their own danger: fo 
his flight gave J'eiduc ts to underftand that his in¬ 
tentions were laid open, and mull now be juflified 
by the fword. Therefore he prepared as fall as he 
could, not only for defence, but (as having on his 
iidc the king’s name) to meet with them at home, 
who were nothing flack in providing to encounter 
-him. Ptolemy being advertiled of thefe procedings, 
and conlidcring how nearly they concerned him, li-, 
ded widi Antipater. To his government of Egypt 
lie had annexed the dominion ot Cyrene , not with¬ 
out content of the chief citizens; and now in the 
midll of thefe garboils he celebrated the funeral of 
Alexander with great lblcmnity, pure haling thereby 
to himlelf rnucli good will and many partakers, 
notwithllanding the terrible report of the king’s ar¬ 
my coming againft him. 

Sect. VIII. 

Perdiccas’; voyage into Egypt, and his death. 

P ERDICCAS, uncertain which way to bend 
his main power, at length refolved to fet up¬ 
on Pi ole my i leaving Laments to keep to his uie, 


againft Craterus and Antipater , the parts of AJtt 
bordering upon Europe. 

It may feem ftrange, that he did not rather make 
head againft thofe who were to come out ol Great 
with a great number, and of more able men than 
Ptolemy could bring. Perhaps he thought to make 
a quick end with Ptolemy -, or believed that Crate¬ 
rus would not be ready for him foon enough. Sure 
it is that he took a bad courfe, and made it werfe 
with ill handling. 

Ptolemy by his fweet behaviour allured many to 
his party, without help of any bad arts. Pcrdic.ts 
contrariwife was full of inlolcncy, which never 
failed to be rewarded with hatred that is truly 
defined. An afledation founded upon opinion of 
an unjuft contempt. The whole ftcry ot his pro¬ 
ceedings in Egypt is not worth relating: for he 
did nothing of importance -, but (as a wilful mm) 
tired his followers, and wafted them in hard en- 
terprifes widiout l'ucccfs. His moll forcible at¬ 
tempt was upon a little town called the Csmils 
JVatl: thither he marched by night, with more 
hafte than good fpced v for Ptolemy preventing him, 
did put himfclf into the place, where behaving him- 
felf not only as a good commander, but as a flout 
foldier, he gave the foil to Perdiccas , caufing him 
to retire with lofs, after a vehement, but vain af- 
fault continued one whole day. The night follow- 
ing, Perdiccas made another journey (which was 
his laft) and came to the divilions of Nilus, over 
againft Memphis. There witli much difficulty he 
began to pais over his army into an ifland where 
he meant to encamp. The current wasftrong, the 
water deep, and hardly fordable. Wherelore he 
placed his elephants above the paflage, to break 
the violence ol the Dream, and his horlemen be¬ 
neath it, to take up fuch as were carried away by 
fwiftnefs of the water. A great part of his army 
being arrived on the further bank, the channel be¬ 
gan to wax deep ; fo tliat whereas die former com¬ 
panies had waded up to the chin, they who (hould 
have followed could find no footing. Whether 
this came by riling of tin- water, or flitting away of 
the ground (the earth being broken widi the feet 
ol fo many men, licrl'e, and e'ephants) no reme¬ 
dy there was, but fuch as had puls’d mull re-pals 
again, as well as tiny might: for they were too 
weak for the enemy, and could not be relieved 
by their fellows. With great confufion therefore 
they committed them helves to the river, wherein 
above two choufand of them pcrilhed, a tiiculand 
were devoured by crocodiles ; a milcrable Ijxcta- 
cle even to fuch as were out of danger; iuch as 
were ltrong and could l'wim recovered the camp, 
many were carried down the fiream, and driven to 
the contrary bank, where they foil into the hands 
of their enemies. 

This misfortune exafper.itcd the foldiers a- 
gainft their general, giving liberty to their 
tongues, which long time had concealed the e- 
vil thoughts of their hearts. While they were 
thus murmuring, news came from Ptolemy , which 
did let them in an uproar. Ptolemy had not only 
fliewed much compalfion on thofe who fell into his 
hands alive, but performed all rights of funeral to 
the dead carcafes, which the river liad call upon 
his fide ; and finally, fent their bones and allies 
to be interred by their kinfmen or fnends. This 
did not only move the common foldiers, but 
made the captains fall to mutiny, thinking it 
unrcafonable to make war upon lo virtuous and 
honourable a perfon, to fultil the pleafure of a 
lores! y ambitious man, ufing them like (laves. The 
Edition growing ftrong, wanted only a head, 
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which is quickly found. Python was there, who in¬ 
wardly hated Perdiccas , for the dilgrace which he 
had fuffered by his procurement alter the vi&ory 
upon the rebellious G 'reeks. Python had lived in 
honourable place about Alexander ; he was in the 
divifion of the provinces made governour of Media •, 
he had followed Perdiccas , and being in all things 
(the protestorfliip excepted) equal to him, had ne- 
verthelefs been fcornfully ufed by him, which now 
he requited. Drawing together a hundred ot the 
captains, and a good part of the horl’e, which con- 
lifted of the gentry (die footmen having declared 
themfelves before) he entered the tent of Perdiccas , 
where, without further circumftance, they all ran 
upon him, and flew him. Such end had the proud 
mifgoverning authority of Perdiccas. He might 
have lived as great as any, could he have fuffered 
any as great as liimfelf j yea, peradventure, mailer 
of all, had he not been too mafterly over thole 
which were already his. 

The next day Ptolemy came into the camp, where 
he was joyfully received he exculed himlell of 
things pall, as not having been author, or given 
caufe of the war, and wus eaflly believed: the favour 
of the army being fuch towards him, that needs 
they would have made him protector in die room of 
Perdiccas. But this he refuted, it was an oflice 
fit for one, that would feck to increafe his greatnefs 
with his trouble. Ptolemy was well enough already ; 
wherefore lor his own quiet he fbrbare to accept it, 
and for their well-deferving of him, he procured 
that honourable charge to Python , and to Arideus 
the captain, who having had ibme companies of fol- 
diers to furnilh with their attendance the folemnities 
of Alexander ’s funerals, did with diem adiiere to 
him againft Perdiccas. 

In the midft of thefe bufinefles came news of 
two great victories obtained by Eumenes j which 
news, had they arrived two or three days fooner, 
had been entertained with joyful acclamations j and 
would have given fuch reputation to Perdiccas , as 
had caufed both his private maligners to continue 
his open flatterers, and his open enemies to have 
accepted any tolerable compofition. But thefe 
good tidings coming in ill time, when death had 
flopped the ears which would have given them 
welcome, found bad acceptance, as Ihull be Ihewcd 
hereafter. 

Sect. IX. 

Vi Tories of Eumenes in the lower Alia. 

B Efore we proceed in the relation of things, hap¬ 
pening about the perfon of the king, it is 
meet that we fpeak of thole bufinefles in the lower 
Afut, which were handled by Eumenes with no¬ 
table dexterity, whilft Perdiccas was occupied in 
the Egyptian wars. Alcetas , the brother of Per¬ 
diccas , and Neoptolemus , had received command 
from Perdiccas to be afiillant to Eumenes , and to 
follow his directions. But Alcetas made flat anfwer, 
that he would not} alledging the backwardnefs 
of his men to bear arms againll fo great a perfon 
as Antipater , and a man fo much honoured as Cra¬ 
ter us. Neoptolemus was content to make fair fliew, 
but inwardly he repined at the precedency given 
to Eumenes , as thinking liimfelf the better man. 
Eumenes dilcovering, through the counterfeited 
looks of Neoptolemus , the milchief lurking in his 
heart, wifely diflcmbled with him, in hope to win 
him by gentle behaviour and fweet language, that 
commonly are loft, when bellowed upon arrogant 
creatures. Yet, the better to iortify himfelf, that 
he might Hand upon his own ftrength, he railed 
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Out of the countries under his jurifdiflion, about 
fix thoufand liorfe, giving many privileges to fuch 
as were ferviceable, and training them well up. Not 
without great need: for when upon advertifement of 
the great preparations made by Craterus and Anti¬ 
pater (who had newly palled the IJcUefpont) for the 
invafion of his provinces, he willed Neoptolemus to 
come to him with all his power } Neoptolemus did 
indeed advance, but in holtile manner, tho’ unpro¬ 
voked, prefented him battel. Neoptolemus had fe- 
crctly covenanted with Anti pater to lay open the 
way for him to the conqueft of Aft a, which now 
intending to perform, he was fhamefully dilappoint- 
ed. For tho’ his footmen, being all Macedonians , 
had much the better, and prevailed far upon Eumc- 
nes's battels •» yet were his liorfe driven out of the 
field, and himlelf compelled, with a few ot them, 
to run away, leaving naked the backs of his Mace¬ 
donian footmen, to be charged by Eumenes , who 
forced them in fuch wile, that calling down their 
pikes, they cry’d for mercy, and gladly took their 
oath to do him faithful fervice. Antipater and 
Craterus endeavoured with many goodly promifes 
to draw Eumenes into their fociety, who contrari- 
wife offered himfelf, as a means of reconciliation, 
between Perdiccas and Craterus , whom lie clearly 
loved ; prof-fling withal his hatred to Antipater , 
ar.d conftant faith to the caufe which lie had under¬ 
taken to maintain. 

Whilft thefe negotiations were on foot, Nenpto- 
lemu> came with his broken crew to Antipatrr and his 
aflbeiates, vilifying Eumenes , and calling him a 
Scribe (at which foolifh railing they laugh’d) but 
extolling the virtue of Craterus , as well he might, 
with high commendations v alluring them, that if 
Craterus did but once appear, or that his voice were 
but heard by any Macedonian in Eumenes' s camp, 
die vidlory was won, for they would all forthwith 
revolt unto him. Eameftly therefore he ckfircd 
them to give him aid againll Eumenes , and efpeci- 
ally requefted that Craterus might have the leading 
ot the army to be fent. Their own afic&ions did ea- 
fily lead them to condefoend to his motion •, and 
good hope there was, that the reputation of Cntc- 
rus might prevail as much, as the force which he 
drew along. For he had in the mid ft of Alexander's 
vanities, when others (imitating their king) betook 
themlelves to the Perfian iafhions of garments and 
cuftoms, retained the ancient Macedonian lorm of 
behaviour and apparel; whereby he became very 
gracious with the common foldiers, who beheld thefe 
new tricks of Afia with dilcontented eyes, as reproach¬ 
ful and derogatory to the manners of their native 
country. So Antipater took the way towards Cilicia , 
to hold Perdiccas at bay, and to join with Ptolemy. 
Craterus ufed great celerity, to have taken Eumenes 
revelling (as he hoped) according to the common 
falhion of captains alter a great vidlory. But he 
had a wary and well-advifed enemy to encounter, 
who kept good efpial upon him, and with much 
wifdom forefaw all that was to be feared, and the 
means ot prevention, which his courage did not fail 
to execute. 

Eumenes was not ignorant, that Craterus was able 
to defeat him without battel, yea, without llroke } 
him therefore he feared more than die army follow¬ 
ing him (yet the army following him was fuch as 
much exceeded his own in lootmcn, but was inferiour 
in horfemen) and thought it more uncal'y to keep 
the Macedonians from revolting to him, than from 
knowing him. Hereupon he took in hand a ftrarga 
piece ot work, which defperation (of all couries 
elfe) taught him, and wile managing, prolperoufly 
accomplfthcd. He gave out reports, that Neopto¬ 
lemus 
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Inn us was returned with fuch company as he could 
gather together, and had gotten Pigres (a captain 
of no great eftimation, who lay not far off) to 
join with him. Having animated his men againft 
Neoptolemus , whom he knew to be defpifed and 
hated among them (as having been vanquifhed by 
fome of them, and forfaken by others in plain field, 
whilft they valiandy fought in his quarrel) he took, 
great care to keep them Irom receiving any intelli¬ 
gence of the enemies matters. Peremptorily he 
commanded, that no mefi'enger nor trumpeter fhould 
be admitted •, and not herewith fatLfied, he placed 
againft Craterus no one Macedonian, nor any other 
that much would have regarded him h..d he been 
known: but Thracians , Cappadocia/. , and Pcrf.ans , 
under the leading of fuch, as drought more highly 
ot none, than of Pcrdtccas and himfelf. To thele 
alfo he gave in charge, that without fpeaku.g or 
hearkening to any word, they Ihould run upon the 
enemy, and give him no Icifurc to fay or do any 
tiring, but fight. The directions which he gave 
to others, he aid not fail to execute in his own per- 
fon: but placing himfclf in the right wing of his 
battel, oppofne to Neoptolemus, who (as he under¬ 
flood conduced the left wing on the contrary fide, 
he held the Macedonians arranged in good order, 
and ready to charge the enemy as loon as the 
diftance would give leave. A rifing piece of ground 
lay between them, which having afeended, the ar¬ 
mies difeovered each other: but that of Eumenes 
every way prepared lor the fight, the other wearied 
with long journies, wtiich over-haflily they had 
made, feekiug the deceitful ifiue of frivolous hopes. 
Then was it high time for Craterus (having failed 
in furprifing them as enemies) to difeover himfelf 
to his old friends and fellow-foldiers, of whom he 
could fee none. / ooenix, a Tcnidtan, and / Irtaba - 
zuSy a Per/tan , had the leading of that fide, who 
mindful of their inftruCtions, began to give upon 
him with fuch countenance, as told him his error ■, 
which to redeem, he bad his men fight and win 
the day, and take the fpoil to thcmfelves. But 
the bear whofe fkin he fells, is not yet caught. 
The ground whereon the battel was fought gave 
moft advantage to the horfe, who encountered ve¬ 
ry roughly on all parts •, cfpccially about Eume- 
nes and Neoptolemus, who as toon as diey had dif¬ 
eovered one another, could not contain themfelvts, 
but with great rage met body to body, and Jetting 
loofe their bridles, grappled fo violently togctlier, 
that their horfes ran Irom under them, leaving bodi 
of them tumbling on the ground. Neoptolemus 
role firft up, but Eumenes had his (word firft 
drawn, wherewith he houghed the other, caufing 
him to fall down and fight upon one knee. In 
this conHift they received many wounds, but Ne- 
cptoicmus giving flight ones, took fuch as were deadly, 
by which he died in the place, and was there (be¬ 
ing halt-dead, halt-alive) ftripped by his mortal 
enemy, whole revilings he requited, lying, even at 
the lull gafp, with one wound in the groin, dange¬ 
rous, had it not wanted force. The death of Ne- 
optokmus caufed his followers to run away upon the 
fpur, and feck fheltcr behind the battels of their 
foot. They were nothing hotly purfued: for Eu- 
mencs pained himfelf to carry fuccour to his left 
wing, which he fufpcCled much to be diftrefled, 
but found accompanied with the fame fortune, that 
had aflifted him when he fought in perfon. Cra¬ 
terus had gallantly borne himfelf a while, and fuf- 
tained the impreflion of Artabazus and Phoenix , 
with more courage than force ; holding it nothing 
agreeable with his honour to retire and protrad the 
fignt, when lie was charged by men of little efti¬ 


mation or note. Otherwifi- it is not unlikely, that 
he might have either carried the day, or preferved 
himfelf to a better adventure by giving ground, as 
the reft (when he and Neos tolemu were (lain) did. 
But whilft he fought to preierve his reputation, he 
loft his life by tne fall ol his horfe, or his falling 
from his horfe, through force of a wound received; 
upon which accident he was trampled under loot by 
many that knew him not, and fo periihed un¬ 
known, till it was too late to know it. Eumenes, 
coming to the place where he lay, made great la- 
mentation, as having always loved and Honoured 
Crater us , of whofe death he was now become the 
inftrument. The vanquifhed army entertained a 
treaty of peace with Eumenes, making fhew of vtil. 
lingnefs to become his followers •, but their intent 
was only to ref refh themfclves, which (by his per. 
million) having done, they Hole away by night, 
and fled towards Antipat. r. 

This battel fought within ten days of the for¬ 
mer, won to Eumenes more reputation than good 
will: for his own foldiers took the death of Crate- 
rus heavily ; and the armies lying further off 
were enraged with the news. But other matters 
there were which incenfed men againft him, be- 
fides the death of Craterus , whercoi it manifcftly 
appeared, that he was as foi ry as any tliat pretend¬ 
ed greater heavinefs. His army wanted pay. This 
was a great fault *, which he wifely amended, by 
giving to th;m the fpoil of fuch towns aswtreill- 
abedted to him. So he redeemed the love of nis 
own men, who of their mere motion appointed un- 
to him a guard for defence of his perlon. Others 
were not fo ealy to be reconciled. They, who had 
been traytors to Pet dice as, hated him for his faith- 
fulnefs, as greatly as they thought that he would 
hate them for their falfhood i neither found they 
any fairer way of excufing their late revolt, than by 
accufing and condemning the fide which they had 
forfaken. Wherefore they proclaimed Eukiius i 
tray tor, and condemned him to die: but it was ^n 
eafier matter to give that fentence, than to put it 
in execution. 


Sect. X. 

Quarrels between Eurydice the queen, and Python 
the proteflor. Python refigns bis office, into 
which Antipater is chojen. 


P T'THO N and Aridcus being chofen preteftors 
ol king Andeus, and the children of Aissadn, 
took the way to Aha the lefs, conducing the army 
through Syria. Of thefe two Python was the 
greater in reputation, yet far too weak to fulbin lo 
important a charge. For Eurydue, wife to lung 
Andeus, was come to her hufband, a lady of a 
mafeuline fpirit, well underftanding what Inc *'■<* 
or fhould be, and thinking her felf able to tup- 
port the weight which fortune had laid upon iier 
foolifh hufband, being due to her own title. Her 
mother Cyna, After to Alexander by her father, king 
Philip, was married (as hath been fhewed) to My 
fas, who was right heir to the kingdom of Mace- 
don , being the only fbn of king Perdiccas, Philips 
elder brother. 

This Cyna was a warlike woman $ fliehad kd 
armies, and (as a true filter of Alexander) fighting 
hand to hand with Ceria queen of the PbrjffiM* 
a virago like unto her felf, had (lain her. She 
brought up this Eurydice in the fame unwoman¬ 
ly art of war, who now among the foldiers be¬ 
gan to put in practice the rudiments ot her educa¬ 
tion, to the fmall contentment of Python, that 
could not brook her too curious intermedling in his 
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Chap. III. The History 

charge. Whether it were fo that Python had fome 
purpofe to advance the fon of Alexander by Roxa¬ 
na , to the kingdom (as once he had fought to do 
or whether the queen did fufpeft him ot fome fuch 
intent-, or whether only defire of rule caufed her to 
quarrel with him, quarrel fhe did, which difturbed 
the proceeding againft Eumenes. The army ha¬ 
ving fhaken off fuch a rank-rider as Per dice at, 
would not afterwards be reined with a twined thread. 
Python , bearing himfelf upon his office, took upon 
him to give directions in die king’s name, which 
the queen did oftentimes controul, ufing the fame 
name, with more authority, and better liking of the 
foldiers. Python , feeing this, would needs refign 

his office, whether upon wearinels of the contenti¬ 
ons daily growing, or on purpofe to bring the 
queen into envy, it is uncertain. Perhaps he thought, 
that now being the far worthieft man in the camp, 
he ffiould be intreated to retain the place, and have 
his authority confirmed, or (as might be) increafed, 
were it but for want of a fit fucceflbr. Eurydice 
was nothing forry at this courfe for now (he thought 
to manage the affairs of the empire at her own will, 
being freed from the troublefome affiftance of a pro¬ 
testor. But the foldiers difappointed both her and 
Python of their contrary expectations; choofing 
Anti pater, the only powerful man of Alexander ’s 
captains then living, into the room of Python . 
Hereat the queen fretted exceedingly, and began to 
deal eamellly with the Macedonians, that they fhould 
acknowledge no lord fave only the king their fove- 
raign. Yet fhe failed of her purpofe, being hin¬ 
der’d (as may feem) by three things: die apparent 
weaknefe of her husband, the growth of Alexan¬ 
der's children, who (though born of outlandilh wo¬ 
men) were bred in die Macedonian camp; and the 
mightinefs of Antipater , who commanding a great 
army near at hand arrived in few days at the camp, 
and enforced Eurydice to hold her felf content. An¬ 
tipater was of luch power, diat he needed not to 
work by any dole devices, as Perdiccas had done; 
he had no concurrents, all the governours of pro¬ 
vinces that remained alive acknowledged him their 
better; yea, many of them he difplaced out of 
hand, putting others in dieir room. This done, 
he took the king, queen, and princes along with 
him into Macedonia , leaving Antigonus general of 
the royal army: to whom for his good fervices done, 
and to be done againft Eumenes , he gave the rule 
of Sufiana, belides his former provinces, and com¬ 
mitted into his hands the government of Afa du¬ 
ring that war. 


Sect. XI. 

Antigonus lieutenant of Afia, •sains a battel of Eu- 
menes, a»d befegeth him in Nora: be vanquijbeth 
other f ollo'va s of Perdiccas. 

H ERE begins the greatnefs of Antigonus, 
whole power in few years over-growing the reft, 
wanted little of fpreading it felf over the whole 
monarchy. He was to make war upon Eumenes, 
Aleetus the brother, and Attains the brother-in-law, 
to Perdiccas : work enough to keep his army em¬ 
ployed in the publick fervicc, till luch time as he 
might find occalion to make ufe of it in his own 
buftnefs. The firft of thole which he undertook 
was Eumenes , with whom Alcetns and Attains re¬ 
filled to join, having unfealonably contended with 
him in time of common danger about the chief place. 
Eumenes had an army ftrong in number, courage, 
and all needful provifions but obedient only at dif- 
cretion. Therefore Antigonus tryed all ways of cor¬ 
rupting his foldiers, tempting firft the whole army 
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with letters; which practice tailing by the cunning 
of Eumenes (who made fhew as if he himlelt had 
fcattered abroad thofe letters to try the faith ot his 
men) he dealt apart with luch captains, as he 
thought moll cafie to be won. Of thefe captains 
one rebelled, breaking out too haftily before any 
help was near him, yet looking focarddly to him- 
felt, that he and his were furpriltd, when be¬ 
thought his enemies Ur oft'. Ano:her follower ot 
E-umincs ( or rather of good fortune, which he 
thought now to be in company with Antigonus ) 
kept his treachery lecret, rderving it for the time 
of execution. Upon confidence of the treafon, 
which this falfe man ApoUonides had undertaken, 
Antigonus prefented battel to Eumenes ; in the heat 
whereof, Apollonidcs , general of the horle to Eu¬ 
menes ■> fled over to the contrary fide with fuch as 
he could get to follow him: but was clofely follow¬ 
ed by lome, whofe company he defired not. Eu¬ 
menes, i perceiving the irrecoverable mifehief which 
this traiterous practice brought upon him, purfued 
the villain, and cut him oft'before he could thruft 
himfelf into the troops of Antigonus , and boaft ot 
his treachery. This was fome comfort to Eumenes 
in the lofs of that battel, which dilabled him utter¬ 
ly to keep the field, and left it very hard for him 
to make a fafe retreat. Ye: one thing he did, which 
much amazed his enemies, and (though a matter of 
fmall importance) cauled Antigonus himfelf to ad¬ 
mire his high refolution. It was held no fmall part 
of the vi&ory to get pofllffion of the dead bodies. 
Eumenes , whilft Antigonus held him in chace, tur¬ 
ned out of the way, and fetching a compafs retur¬ 
ner! to the place where the battel had been fought; 
there he burned (according to the manner of the 
time) the bodies of his own men, and interred the 
bones and afhes of the captains and common fol¬ 
diers apart, railing up heaps of earth as mountains 
over them, and fo went his way. As this bold ad¬ 
venture bred in the Macedonians (returned to their 
camp) great admiration of his brave i'pirit; fo the 
news which Menander (who was fet to look unto 
their carriages) brought and publilhed among them, 
enticed them to love him as their honourable friend. 
He had found Menander in an open plain, carelt l's, 
as after an allured victory, and loaded with the fpoils 
of many nations, the rewards of dieir long fervice, 
all which' he might have taken: but fearing left 
fuch apurchafc fiiotild prove a heavy burthen to him, 
whole chief hope confided in fwift expedition, he 
g ive fecret warning to Menander to Hie to the moun¬ 
tains, whilft he detained his men (whom authority 
could not have reftrained) by this Height, fetting 
them to bait their horles. The Macedonians extol¬ 
led him for this courtefie, as a noble gentleman, 
that had forborn when it lay in his power to ftrip 
diem out of all their wealth, and make their chil¬ 
dren Haves, and to raviffi their wives: but Antigo- 
tins told them, that he had not forborn to do this 
out of any good will to them ; but out of mere 
fubtilry had avoided thofe precious fetters, which 
would have' hinder’d his fpeedy flight. He told 
them true: for Eumenes did not only think all car¬ 
riages to be over-burder.fom?, but the number ot 
his men to be more troublefome than available, in 
his intended courfe. Wherefore he fent them from 
him as fiift as he could, wifliing them to lliilt for 
thcmfelves; and retaining only five hundred horle, 
and two hundred foot. When lie had wearied An- 
tigonus a while in following him up and down, he 
came to Nora ; where again, keeping no morea- 
bout him, than necefTity required to make good the 
place, he rovingly difniilfed all the reft. Nor.t 
was a little fortrcls in the border; of Lycaouia and 
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Cappadocia , fo ftrongly fituated, that it feemcd 
impregnable, and fo well victualled and ftored with 
all necefluries, that it might hold out for many years. 
Thither did Antigonus to!low him, with more dc- 
fire to nuke him his friend, than to vanquifh him in 
war. To this purpofe he entertained parley with him, 
but in vain. For whereas Antigonus offered him 
pardon, and his love ; Eumencs required reftitution 
of his provinces, which could not be granted with¬ 
out Antipater's confent. Then was Nora clofed up ; 
where Antigonus leaving fufficient ftrength tor con¬ 
tinuance of the fiege, took his journey into Pifidia, 
ngainft Alcctus and Attalus , with whom he made 
fhort work. He came upon them unexpected, and 
feized on paflages, which wanted not men, but fuch 
a captain as Eumenes , to have defended them. Al- 
cetus and Attalus , as they had been too fecure before 
his coming, fo were they too adventurous in fight¬ 
ing at the firft fight, upon all difadvantages ; and 
their folly was attended with fuitable event. Atta¬ 
lus, with many principal captains, was taken ; Al- 
cetus fled to the city of Termefus , where the love of 
the younger fort toward him was fo vehement, that, 
flopping their ears againft all perfwafions of the an¬ 
cient men, they needs would hazard their lives and 
their country in his defence. Yet this availed him 
nothing ; for the governors of die town, having fe- 
crctly compounded with Antigonus , caufed the 
young men to fally out j and ufing the time of 
advantage, they with their fervants did fet upon 
Alcctus, who unable to refill, flew himfelf. His 
dead body was conveyed to Antigonus , and by 
him barbaroufly torn, was call forth without bu¬ 
rial. When Antigonus was gone, the young men 
interred the carcafe with folemn funerals, having 
once been minded to fet on fire their own town, 
in revenge of his death. Such favour had he pur- 
chafed with courteous liberality - t but to make an able 
general, one virtue, how great foever, is infuffi- 
cient. 

Sect. XII. 

Ptolemy wins Syria and Phenicia. The death of 
Antipater. 

W HILST thefe things were in doing, the 
reft of the princes lay idle, rather feeking 
to enjoy their governments for the prefent, than to 
confirm or enlarge them. Only Ptolemy looking 
abroad, won all Syria and Phenicia: an aCtion of 
great importance, but not remarkable for any cir- 
cumftance in the managing. He fent a lieutenant 
diither with an army, who quickly took Laomedon 
prifoner, that ruled there by appointment of Anti- 
pater,^.^ formerly of Perdiccas , but (as may feem) 
without any great ftrength of foldiers, far from affi- 
ftants, and vainly relying upon the authority which 
had given him that province, and was now occu¬ 
pied with greater cares, than with feeking to main¬ 
tain him in his office. 

Antipater was old and fickly, defirous of reft, 
and therefore contented to let Antigonus purfue the 
difpatch of thofe bufineffes in Afia. He had with 
him Polyfperchon , one of the mod ancient of Alex¬ 
ander's captains, that had lately fuppreffed a dan¬ 
gerous inlurreCtion of the Etolians , which nation 
had ftirred in the quarrel of Perdiccas , prevailing 
far at the firft, but loon lofing all that they had 
gained, whilfl Antipater was abroad in his Cilician 
expedition. In this Polyfperchon Antipater did re- 
pofe great confidence fo fir forth, that (fufped- 
lng the youth of his own fon Cajfander of ineffi¬ 
ciency in fo great a charge) he bequeathed unto 
him on his death-bed the government of Macedon 
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and Greece , together with his office of protector- 
Ihip. So Antipater died, being fourfeore years old, 
having always travelled in the great affairs of 
mighty princes, with fuch reputation, that dim »- 
dcr in all his greatnefs was jealous of him, and the 
fucceffors of Alexander did either quietly give place 
unto him, or were unfortunate in making oppofitions. 
In his private qualities he was a fubtle man, tem¬ 
perate, frugal, and of a philofophical behaviour; 
not unlearned, as having been fcholar to Arijiotle, 
and written fome hiftorics. He had been much 
moleftcd by Olympias, Alexander's mother, whom 
after the death of her fon he compelled to abiiain 
from coming into Macedonia, or intermedling in 
matters of eftate } yea, at his own death he gave 
efpecial dire&ion, that no woman fhould be per¬ 
mitted to deal in the adminiftration of the empire. 
But this precept was foon forgotten; and yet, ere 
long, by forrowlul experience approved to have 
been found and good. 

Sect. XIII. 

Of Polyfperchon, who fuccecded unto Antip.iter in 
the proteSlorfnp. The infurrecliott of Caflander 
againjl him. 

P Olyfpcrchon was very fkilful in the art of war, 
having long time been apprentice in that oc¬ 
cupation ; other qualities, requifite in fo high an 
office as he underwent, either nature had not given 
to him, or time had robbed him of them. He 
managed his bufinels more formally than wifely, 
as a man of a fecond wit, fitter to aflift dun to 
command in chief. At the firft entrance upon the 
ftage, he called to council all his friends, wherein, 
for weighty confidcrations (as they who weighed 
not the contrary reafons held them) the queen 0- 
lympias was revoked out of Epirus into ihuion, 
that the prefence of Alexander's mother might coun¬ 
tenance and ftrengthen their proceedings. For the 
condition of the times requiring, that the governors 
of provinces abroad fhould keep greater armies than 
were needful or eafy to be retained about the pcrl’on 
of the king in Macedonia, it feemed expedient, that 
the face of the court fhould be filled with all nu- 
jefty, that might give authority to the injunc¬ 
tions from thence proceeding, and by an awful re¬ 
gard contain within the bounds of duty fuch as could 
not by force have been kept in order, being ibong, 
and lying too far off. 

Such care was taken for prevention of imaginary 
dangers and out of fight, whilft prefent mifehief 
lay unregarded in their bofoms. Cajfander, the Ion 
of Antipater , was not able to difeover that fufficien- 
cy in Polyfperchon , for wliich his father had repofal 
in him fo much confidence: neither could he dilcem 
fuch odds in the quality of himfelf and Poijfpertbin, 
as was in their fortune. He was left captain of 
one thoufand, which office, by practice ot thole 
times, was of more importance than the title now 
feems to imply. He fhould thereby hare been as 
camp-mafter, or lieutenant-general to the other, a 
place no way fatisfying his ambition, that thought 
himfelf the better man. Therefore he begin to 
examine his own power, and compare with the 
forces likely to oppofe. All tiiat had relied on his 
father were his own affured, efpeciaJly fuch as com¬ 
manded the garrifons bellowed in the principal ci¬ 
ties of Greece. The like hope was of the magi- 
ftrates, and others of principal authority in thole 
Common-weals, whofe forms had been correcled 
by Antipater , that they would follow the fide, and 
draw in many partakers: it concerned their nun 
in their own particular, to adhere unto the cap¬ 
tains 
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tains by whom their faction was upheld, and by 
whom the rafeal multitude, covetous of regaining 
the tyrannous power which they had formerly ex- 
ercifed over the principal citizens, were kept in 
order, obeying their betters perforce. Bcfides thefe 
helps, Cafjfxndtr had the fecret love of queen Ett- 
rydice , who had in private render'd him fuch cour- 
tefy, as was due only to her husband. But neither 
the queen’s favour, nor all his other pofiibilitics, 
gave him confidence to break out into open rebel¬ 
lion, bccaufe he law Polyfperchon much reverenced 
among the MacedonianSy and flrong enough to 
fupprels him before he could have made head. 
Therefore he made fhew of following his pleafures 
in the country, and calling many of his friends 
about him, under pretence of hunting, advifed with 
them upon the lafeft courfe, and mod free from 
all fufpicion. The necefiity was apparent of raifing 
an army, before the bufinels w'as let on foot s and 
to do this, opportunity prefented him with fair 
means. Ptolemy had by fine force, without any 
commifiion, annexed Syria to his government of 
Egypt and Cyrene : this was too much either tor the 
king to trull him with, or for him to part with. 
AntigonuSy upon the firli news of Antipater's death, 
began to lay hold upon all he could get, in fuch 
fort, that he manifellly difeovered his intent of 
making himfelf lord of all /If: a. Thefe two 
therefore flood in no need of a civil war \ which 
Caffander well noted, and prefumed withal, that 
the friendlhip which had palled between his 
father and them, would avail him fomewhat. 
"Whereupon he fecretly difpatchcd meffengers to 
them both, and within a little while conveyed him¬ 
felf on a fudden over the Hcllefpont , that he might 
in perfon advance the bufinefs with greater fpecd. 
Much perfwafion is ncedlcfs in winning a man to what 
he defireth. Antigonus coveted nothing more than 
to find Polyfperchon work by raifing fome commo¬ 
tions in Greece. Yet (as formalities mull not be 
neglected) Caffander did very earnellly prefs him, 
by the memory of his father, and all requifite 
conjurations, to aflift him in this enterprize •, telling 
him, that Ptolemy was ready to declare for them, 
and urging him to a fpcedy difpatch. Antigonus , 
on the other fide, repayed him with the fame coin ; 
flying, diat for his own fake, anil his dead father’s, 
whom he had very dearly loved, he would not fail 
to give him all manner ot fuccour. Having thus 
fealted one another with words, they were nothing 
flack in preparing the common means leading to 
their feveral ends. 


Sect. XIV. 

T’be unworthy ccurfcs held by Polyfperchon for the 
keeping down of Callander. 

C "1 R E A T neceflity there was of timely provi- 
T fion. For Polyfperchon needed no other in- 
flructions to inform him of Caffander's drift, than 
the news of his departure. He was not ignorant 
of the reaily difpofition which might be found in 
Antigonus and Ptolemy to the ftrengthning of re¬ 
bellion ; and well he knew that one principal hope 
of Caffander was repofed in the confidence of fuch 
as ruled in the Grecian ellate. Therefore (loving 
to work circumfpeclly) he called another council, 
wherein it was concluded, that the popular form of 
government fhould be eredted in all the cities of 
Greece , the garrilons withdrawn, and that all ma- 
giftrates and principal men, into whofe hands An¬ 
tipater had committed the fupreme authority, fhould 
forthwith be cither flain or banilhed. This was a 


fure way to diminifh the number of CaffrndeP s 
friends, and to raife up many enemies to hint in 
all quarters. Yet hereby was difdoled both an un¬ 
thankful nature in Poty!per chon , and a faftious ma¬ 
lice in his adherents. For how could he be cxcu- 
fed of extreme ingratitude, that for hatred of the 
fon went about to difhonour the father's actions, 
whofe only bounty had enabled him to do it ? or 
what could be fajd in their defence, who fought to 
deflroy many worthy men, friends to the (late, by 
whom the Greeks were held reflrained from furring 
againfl die Macedonians ; and in oppi firion to their 
private enemy, gave the rule of things to bale com¬ 
panions, and fuch as naturally maligned the em¬ 
pire? But as in man’s body, through finews newly 
ifluing front one branch, a finger is more vexed 
by inflammation of his next neighbour, than by 
any diftemper in the contrary hand: fo in bodies 
politick, the humours of men, full-divided in fic¬ 
tion, are more enraged by the difagrcc.iblc quali¬ 
ties of fuch as curb them in their nearcfl purpoles, 
than they are exafperared by the general oppofi- 
tion of fuch as are divided from them in the main 
trunk. Hereby it comes to pafs, that contrary re¬ 
ligions are invited to help againfl neighbour princes j 
bordering enemies drawn in to take part in civil 
wars, and ancient hatred called to counfcl againfl 
injurious friends. Of this fault nature is not guil¬ 
ty •, flie hath taught the arm to offer itfelf unto 
manifeft lofs in defence of the head: they arc de¬ 
praved affections, which render nten fallible of their 
own particular, and forgetful of the more general 
good, for which they were created. 

The decree, whereby the G recks were prefented 
with a vain fltew of liberty, ran under the king’s 
name v but fo, as one might eafily dil’ccrn, that 
Polyfperchon had guided his pen. For the main 
point was, that they fhould follow fuch directions 
as Polyfperchon gave, and treat with him about all 
difficulties. In the reft it contained fuch a deal of 
kindnefs, as proceeding on a hidden from thole 
who had kept them in hard lubjection, might well 
appear to have fome other root than the pretended 
good will, and was of itfelf too bale and unlit for 
a king to ufe toward his conquered fubjects, and 
often fubdued rebels. 


Sect. XV. 

Of the great commotions raifed in Athens by Polyf- 
pcrchon’i decree. The death of Phocion. 


N Evcrthelefs the Athenians , with immoderate 
joy, entertained this happy lecnting procla¬ 
mation, and fought how to put it in execution 
without further delay. But Nicanor y captain of the 
garrilon, which kept one of their havens, called 
Munychia , in the lower part of the town, would 
needs take longer time of deliberation, than was 
pleafing to their hafty defircs. 

Nicanor y as a trufty follower of Caffander , was 
by him fhifted into the place, and Mcnillus (that 
was captain there before) difeharged, when Anti¬ 
pater was newly dead. His coming to Athens was 
no way grateful to the citizens, who foon after 
hearing the news of Antipater's death, cry’d out 
upon Hbociorty laying, that he had fuflicient intelli¬ 
gence of that accident, and might by advertiling 
them in due time, have put into their hands a 
fair opportunity of tltrulling out the Macedonians. 
But thefe exclamations argued no more than a dc- 
fire to fhake off the Macedonian yoke. Far more 
grievoufly would they have been oflcniled, had 
they known the inftructions which Caffander had 
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given to Nicanor, and hisrefolution to follow them, much privy conference with him ; which he could 
It was concluded, that he fhould not only retain not fo fecretly carry, but that his negotiation was 
Munycbia, any injunction to the contrary notwidi- difeovered, wltcreby the uproar in die town was fo 
Handing; but that he Ihould find means to thruft far increafcd, that Pbocion widi many ot his friends 
fome companies into Pireus , and fortify that alfo, were accufed, and driven to leek, fafeguard of their 
which was the principal haven, againft the high- lives by flight. So they came to Alexander, who 
town. How to accomplifh this, he rather wanted entertained them gently, and gave them his letters 
fome reafonable pretence, than good ability. But of commendation to his father, defiring him to take 
the Athenians were not long in giving him fufficient them into his protection. 

caufe to do that, which he would' have done with- Polyfperchon was in the country of Phocis , ready 
out any caufe given. They defired him to come to enter with an army into Attica. Thither came 
unto their council, afiembled in the Pireus , there Pbocion with his companions, hoping well that die 
to confider of the king’s proclamation; whither letters which they brought, and their own deferts 
upon Pbocion 's word and fafe conduct he came, (having always been friends to the Macedonians , as 
and earncftly prefled them to hold with Caffandcr far as the good of their country gave leave) fhould 
in the war which was ready to break forth. Con- be enough to get patronage to their innocency. Be- 
trariwife they urged him firft of all, to make them Tides all this. Dinarebus a Corinthian, Polyfperchon'^ 
mailers of their own, which how to ufe they might familiar friend, went along with them (in an evil 
confult afterwards. Each of them refufing to con- hour) who promifed to himfelf and them great fa- 
defeend unto die odier’s demand ; the Athenians vour by means of his acquaintance. But Polyfperchon 
(who did always meafure juftice by profit, yet fel- was an unflable man, very earnefl in what he took 
dom thrived by that courfe) praClifed with Dercyl- in hand ; yet, either for want of judgment in fol- 
lus, a captain following Polyfperchon , and then ly- lowing them, or of honefly in holding die beft of 
ing near at hand, that he fhould enter into the them, eafily changing his intended courfes, and do- 
town, and take Ntcanor prifoner. But Pbocion , who ing things by the halts, which made him common- 
then governed in Athens , a man very unlike to ly fail of good fuccefs. For fear of Caffandtr , he 
the reft of the citizens, being nothing pleafed with had offered wonderful kindnefs to the Athenians ; 
fuch a trick of politic difhonefly, did quiedy fuf- this. had caufed them to love him : out of their 
fer him to depart and fave himfelf. love he gathered liope of deceiving them, which 

Nicanor hereupon began to devife upon taking made him to change his mind, and leek how to 
Pireus j not as following now the project of Cal'- get into his own hands thole keys, with which Caf- 
[under, but profecuting his own juft revenge. He Jandcr held them fall locked up: finding himfelf 
levied as many foldiers as he could, and drew them difappointed of this purpofe, and fufpedted as a falfe 
clofely into Munycbia •, which done, he ifliied into difhonourable man, he flood wavering between the 
Pireus, took it, and intrenched himfelf therein: to contrary allurements of profit and reputation. To 
the exceeding difeomfort of the Athenians , who, keep the Athenians perforce at his devotion, would 
lately impatient of his keeping the one haven, faw indeed have done well: but the effecting of diis 
him now mafter of bodi. Alexander , the Ion of began to grow defperate •, and many towns of im- 
Polyfpbercbon , came thither fhortly after, with an portance in Greece began to call their eyes upon his 
army. Then were the dozens in great hope of re- proceeding in that action. Wherefore he thought 
covering all, and addrefied themfelves unto him •, it the wifeft way to redeem their good opinion, by 
who made fair fhews, intending mere mifehief, giving all contentment unto the popular faction, 
which they perceived not, being blinded with the which was dien grown to be mafter of that city, 
vain epiftlcs of his father, and of Olympias the old And in good time for this purpofe were the Athem- 
queen. Olympias, taking upon her to command, an ambafiadors come, treading (as one may fay) 
before fhe durft well adventure to return into A la- upon Pboaon's heels, whom they were fenttoaccufe. 
cedon , had peremptorily charged Nicanor to reftore Thefe had folemn audience given to them in the 
to the Athenians the places which he held: but he king's prefence, who was attended by many great 
would firft confider more of the matter. Poly [per- lords, and for oftentation’s fake was glorified with 
chon had further ordained, that the ifle of Samos all exterior fhews of inajefty •, yet all too little to 
fhould be rendered unto them: a goodly offer, had change Aridetts into Alexander: for he did nothing 
it accorded with his power and meaning. He was there, but either laugh or chafe, as he faw others 
(indeed; fo far from purpofing to let them have do. For beginning ot the bufinels, Polyfperchon com- 
Samos , that as yet he did not throughly intend to manded that Dinarcbus fhould be tortured and flain: 
let them have themfelves. The commodity of their this was enough to teftify his hearty affection to the 
havens was fuch, as he would rather get into his commonalty of Athens , in that he fpared not his 
own hands, than leave in theirs *, yet rather wifhed old acquaintance for their fake; whofc ambafiadors 
in theirs, than in Cajfandct's. His Ion Alexander, he dien bad to fpeak. When their errand was 
not ignorant of this, made fair fhew to the At be- done, and anfwer to it made by the accufed, who 
nians, and fpent much labour in communing with had no indifferent hearing, Pbocion and the reft 
Nicanor, but fullered not them, for whom he feem- were pronounced guilty of treafon ; but to give 
cd to labour, to intermeddle with the bufinefs. fentence, and do the execution upon them, was (tor 
Hereupon the citizens grew jealous, and the dif- honour’s fake) referred unto the city of Athens, lie- 
pleafure they conceived againft him they poured caufe they were burgcflcs. Then were they font 
out upon Pbocion, depriving him of his office. This away to Athens, where the rafeal multitude, not 
was done with much tumult: banifhed men and fuficring them to fpeak for themfelves, condemned 
flrangcrs, thrulling themfelves into the aflembly of them to die. So they periflied being innocent, 
the citizens, who diftrafled with fundry pafiions. But the death of Pbocion, a man very confpicuous, 
grow ing cut ot their prelent misfortunes, thought made the fortune of the reft to be of the lefs re- 
every one that beft could inveigh againft things gard. Five and forty times had he been chofcn go- 
pall, a moll likely man to find fome remedy tor vernour of die city, never fuing tor the place, but 
the evil threatning them. In diis hurliburly was fent for when he was abfcnr: fo well was his inte- 
Alexar.der deviling how he might come to fome grity known, and fo highly valued, even of fuch 
good point ot compofuion with Nicanor, and held as were no pretenders to the fame virtue. He was 
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a good commander in war, wherein tho* his acti¬ 
ons were not very great, yet were they of good 
importance, and never unfortunate. Never did 
the city repent of having followed his counfel: nor 
any private man of having trufted his word. Phi¬ 
lip of Macedon highly efteemed him fo -, and much 
more did Alexander, who (befides other figns of 
his love) fent him two hundred talents of filver, 
and offered to be flow upon him of four cities in 
Afm any one which he would choofc. But Pho¬ 
non refilled thefe and other gifts, howloever impor¬ 
tunately thruft upon him; refting well contented 
with his honefl poverty: wherein he lived above 
fburfeore years, and then was compelled by the un¬ 
juft judgment of wicked men to drink that poyfon, 
which by juft judgment of the righteous God fo 
infcCted the city of Athens , as from that day for¬ 
wards it never brought forth any worthy man rc- 
fembling the virtue of their anceftors. 

Sect. XVI. 

Of Polyfperchon’r vain expedition againjl Caf- 
fander. 

N O T long after thefe things were done, Caf- 
fander with fucli forces as Antigonus lent him, 
entered into Pireus ; which news drew Po/y/pet chon 
head-long into Attica , with a great army, but l'o 
ill victualled, that he was fain to depart without 
any thing done. Only he had given lomc imjicdi- 
ment to the enemy •, who not contented with tie- 
lending what he held, began to lookout, and make 
new purchafes abroad. Finding therefore himfelt 
unable to drive Caff under out of A them, he left his 
fon Alexander , with fuch number of men, as ex¬ 
ceeded not the proportion of victuals, to withltand 
his further incrouching. The greateft part of his 
army he carried into Pcbponnefus , to make the coun¬ 
try lure to himfclf, wherein Cajj'nnacr had many 
friends. 

His doings in Pelcp-nnefus were fuch, as they had 
been in other parts of Gi ecce. Firft, he began to 
fight with edicts, reftoring the Democracy, or po¬ 
pular form of government. He commanded that 
die principal citizens, that had by Autipatcr been 
made rulers, fliould be either (lain or driven into 
exile. This decree took immediate cftcCt in molt 
places: the vulgar fort being very ready to leal the 
charter of their freedom and authority with the 
blood of thofe who had kept them in fubjeCtion. 
Yet many cities there were which delighted in the 
rule of the chief citizens, and many which wiihed 
well to Caffander •, efpecially they ot Megalopolis, 
on whom Polyfperchnn meant to infiiCt an exempla¬ 
ry punifhment of difobedience to him, which he 
termed rebellion. Megalopolis had in it fifteen 
thoufand fcrvictable men, well fumifhed with ne- 
cefiaries, and refolved to endure the werft. And 
need there was of fuch refolution. For Polyfpcr- 
(bon coming thither with all his power did fo 
much, that he overthrew, by a mine, three of 
their bulwarks, and all the fpace of wall between 
them. But the defendants manfully repelled the 
Macedonians which came up to the breach-, and 
at the fame time, with great labour, they raifed up 
an inner wall, to bear out the next aftault. The 
afiailants having failed to carry the town at the firft 
attempt, took much pains to clear the ground, 
and make fair way for their elephants, whole vio¬ 
lence was likely to overthrow all that came in their 
way. But the townfmen perceiving their drift, 
prepared boards driven through with long nails, 
which they ufed as gall-throps, bellowing them 
flightly, covered with the points upwards, in the 
No. 32. 
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way by which the beads were to pafs. Neither 
did they let any to encounter them in front, but 
appointed certain light-armed men to beat upon 
their fides with arrows and darts, as they were in- 
ftruCted by feme that had learned the manner of 
that fight in the Afian wars. Of thefe provifions 
they made happy ufe in the next aftault. For by 
them were the elephants (wherein the enimy chiefly 
trufted) either forely hurt, or driven back upon the 
Macedonians, whom they trampled under icet. Po- 
l) fper chon came as ill furnifh’d for long abode to 
Megalopolis , as before to Athens. Therefore being 
neither able to difpatch the bufinefs quickly, nor to 
take fuch lcifure as was requifite, he forfook the 
fiege, with fome lofs, and much dilhonour, lea¬ 
ving fome part of his army to lie before the town 
for his credit. 

Alter this, he fent Clints his admiral to fea, to 
join with Arideus that was come out of Phrygia , and 
to cut off all fuccour which might come to the ene¬ 
my out of A ft a. Cafunder alfo fent his whole fleet 
under Nicauor, who taking along with him fome 
ftii ps of Antigonus , came to the Propontis, where 
he fought with Clitus and was beaten. But Ar.tigo- 
nu> hearing of the overthrow, gathered together 
the fhips that were eft aped, and manning them ve¬ 
ry well, fent out Nicanor again, alluring him of 
the victory, as well he might. For he fent out iuf- 
ficient numbers of light-armed men, whom he 
caufed to be wafted over the llraighcs in frrull vc(- 
fcls by nighty tilde before day-ligit fetting upon 
Uitus, drove his men, that lay fecurely on the land, 
headlong into their fhips; in which tumult, Nica- 
nor arriving, did afl’ail them fo luftily, that few or 
none eleaped him. 

This lofs at fea, together with his bad fuccefs 
by land, brought Polyfpercbon into great contempt. 
He had a good facility in penning bloody decrees ; 
but when the execution was referred to his own 
fword, he could find the matter more difficult. 
Wherefore the Athenians perceiving that he had 
left them to fhift for thcmfelves, and was not 
able to give them protection againft the enemy 
which lay in their boloms, came to agreement 
with CaJJander, accepting a governour of his ap¬ 
pointment -, and reftoring all things to the fame 
Hate wherein Antipater had left them. The like 
inclination to the party of Cajfa:■ cr, was found in 
very many cities of Greece, which daily and wil- 
lingly revolted unto him ■, as to an induftrious man, 
and likely to prevail in the end. Thus was the 
whole country let in a combuflion, uneafy to be 
quenched which prefented unto Antigonus an op¬ 
portunity that he negleCted not, of making himfclf 
lord of Ajia. 

Sect. XVII. 

Antigonus fecks to make himfelf an abfolute lord : 
and thereupon treats with Eumenes, ivho difap- 
pointeth him. Phrygia and Lydia tuon by Anti¬ 
gonus. 

A NT IGONUS had in Antipater’s life time a 
firm relolution, to make unto himfclf the ut- 
mert benefit that he might of the army committed 
to his charge. And in fair fcafon for advance¬ 
ment of his ptirpolcs came the news of Antipaters 
death j even then, when all the buflnels in Pifi- 
dia was dilpatched, and no more imployment for 
the army remaining, fave only the continuance 
of the fiege of Nora ■, a fmall thing of it left, but 
as hard as a greater matter ; and requiring few 
men, but much time *, when time of all things was 
moft precious. Eumenes lay in that fort of Nora, 
6 L able 
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able to make the place good, and hoping that the 
mutability, to which the prefent (late was mani- 
feftly fubjctt, would in continuance of fome years 
(which he might abide) work more for him, than 
his enemies in that fpace could work againft him. 
His mod fear was, that for want of exercife in that 
narrow caftle, his men and horfes might grow fick- 
ly and unferviceable: which made him to practife 
many devices of keeping them in health and lufty. 
But when he had continued Ihut up in this manner 
about a year, his hopes came to good pafs, and he 
was eafed of his cares by Antigonus himfelf, whofe 
forces held him befieged. 

Antigonus knowing the great fufficicncy of Eu- 
mines , and confidering his fidelity (hewed unto Per- 
diccas, thought tlut he could not find in all the 
world a fitter man than him, to employ in mana¬ 
ging thofe high defigns, wherein he doubted not 
that he fhould be withftood by the mightieft 
princes of the empire. He fent therefore to Eu¬ 
menes by one that was friend to them both, ac¬ 
quainting him with fome part of his intent, and 
promifing to make him a greater lord than ever 
he had been, and the next man to himfelf, if things 
fell out as lie defil ed, in regard whereof lie required 
only his friendfhip, and thereupon fent him an 
oath to take; which done, he might at his good 
pleafure ifTue fafely out of Nora, and enjoy his perfect 
liberty. Eumcnes perufing the form of the oath, 
perceived the meaning ot Antigonus , which was 
rather to make him his follower than his fellow. 
For whereas, in a few words, it mentioned the 
king and princes of the blood, rather to keep the 
Decorum, than upon any loyal intent; the binding 
words and fum of all the reft were fuch as tied him 
faft only to Antigonus , omitting all refervation of 
duty to the king or any other. This he liked not, 
holding it unfeemly to become a fworn man to 
him, with whom he had fought for the maftery- 
and being allured that his voluntary afiiftance, which 
way foever he gave, would be more acceptable, 
and fir more honourable than the courfe propound¬ 
ed. Yet would he not therefore break off the ne¬ 
gotiation, and wait for fome better occafion of en¬ 
largement, which might perhaps be long in com¬ 
ing^ but feeming to be well agreed with Antigo¬ 
nus, he prepared to give up his hold and depart. 
As tor the oath itfelf, when he came to take it, he 
made fhew of difiike, in that it was not folemn 
enough tor fuch perfonages as they were, who could 
not be too ceremonious in teftifying their allegiance. 
The Macedonians which lay encamped before Nora, 
liked his words, and gave him leave to put in 
Olympias , and the children of Alexander, binding 
himfelf to them and their adherents, as well as to 
Antigonus, and fo he departed. 

Antigonus had taken upon him, as foon as he 
came down to the fea-fide, to remove fome of the 
governors of the provinces, behaving himfelf accord¬ 
ing to the authority which he had received of 
Antipater , to exercile in the time of war. Nei¬ 
ther did he want fufBcient pretence whereby to 
juftify his proceedings. For, if Polyfperchon might 
lawfully hold the protectorfhip, which the old man 
doting on his death-bad bequeathed unto him as 
a legacy, without confent of the princes or fol- 
diers, why might not he himfelf as well retain the 
licutenantfhip of Afia, that was granted unto him 
for the general good of the ftate, in prelence of 
the whole army, by the king, and by Antipater , 
who had power to ordain what fhould feem con¬ 
venient whilft he lived, not to difpofe of things 
that fhould happen after his death? To give a 
fair colour to his ambition, this was enough: if 
any were not herewith fatisfied, he had chree- 


fcore thoufand footmen, ten thoufand horfe, and 
thirty elephants in a readinefs to anfwer them. 

The firft that perceived his drift, and provided 
to refift him, was Arideus, governor of Pbrr'u 
who fortified the towns of his own province, and 
fought to have won Cyzicus, a fair haven town, 
and feated very conveniently for him, but was fain 
to go away without it. Hereupon Antigonus took 
occafion to command him out of the country. 
Arideus was fo far from obeying him, that he lent 
forces to relieve Eumcnes. Ncvenhelefs, findin® 
that he was unable of himfelf to make long rdi- 
ftance, he took fuch companies as he could draw 
along with him, and fo palled over into Europe, 
to complain at the court. The like fortune had 
Clitus, who ruled in Lydia, and fought the like 
remedy of his fortune, with fome ho;* at the firft 
(for both of them were entertained with very good 
words) which quickly vaniflied, and grew defjx- 
rate, when they were beaten at fea, as hath already 
been declared. 


Sect. XVIII. 


Antigonus purfues Eumcnes. Eumenes having au¬ 
thority from the court, raifto great war againfl 
Antigonus, in defence of tlx royal houfe. 


A Ntigonus having thus gotten into his hands 
all, or moft ot Ajia the Itfs, was able to 
have enter’d Macedon, and feized upon the com-, 
which that he forbore to do, it proceeded (as 
may feem) for fome of thefe rufous. It would 
have bred as much jealoufy in C.‘jfs„d:r, as tear 
in Polyfperchon, which might have b:ought them 
to terms of reconciliation •, it would afk more time 
than he could fpare •, and the envy wiiich followed 
the proteclorfhip was fuch, as he that lud power 
enough without the office, cught rather to fhun 
than to purfue. Befides all this, it was mani- 
feft that Eumenes would not only refufe to take 
his part, but would make war upon him in de¬ 
fence of the royal houfe, to which it was found 
that Antigonus did not (land well affected. Agirrft 
him therefore lie bent his courfe, and with an 
army of twenty thoufand foot, and four thou¬ 
fand horfe, made great hafte toward Cilicia , hop¬ 
ing to fupprefs him before he fhould be able to 
make head. 

Eumenes was one of thofe few that continued 
faithful to their dead mailer, which being well 
known in the court, lie had commiifion fent unto 
him from thence to rail'e an army, and make war 
upon Antigonus, taking of the king’s trealure as 
much as lie fhould need. Other letters alfo there 
were directed to all the governours of provinces, 
requiring them to give afiiftance to Eumenes, and 
be ordered by his direction: efpeciully to the cap¬ 
tains of the old foldiers, called the Argyrafpfh 
or filver-fliielded bands, commandment was gnvn 
to be at his appointment. He had of his own fol¬ 
lowers gathered togedter two thousand foot, and 
five hundred horfe, before his authority was given 
him ; but now he purposed with all the ilrcngth 
that he could make, to fight with Antigwus in ** 
fence of the royal blood. Olympias hail written to 
him, defil ing him to bring help to her and to her 
nephew the lbn of Alexander , and in the mean time 
to give her his advice in that which Pelyfperdm 
required of her, for file was defirous to return into 
Macedon, but fufpedted his ambition, as not con¬ 
tained within lawful bounds. Eumenes therefore 


counlelled her to remain in Epirus, till fuch time as 
he could bring the war to a good ifiiie; which done, 
he promifed that his faith and care lliould not ^ 


wanting to die feed of Alexander. 
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Strange it is to confuler, that in all the empire, 
fcarce any one could be found among the noble¬ 
men, in whom Alexander's mother, wives and chil¬ 
dren, might repofe firm confidence, hiving only 
this Eumencs , a ftranger to the Macedonian blood, 
born at Cardia , a city of Thrace. I Iis reputation 
was no more than his own virtue had made it; his 
followers obeyed at their own diferetion, and com¬ 
pelled he was to travel as iar as Perfi.i, to gather 
together an army fuffieient to refill the enemies that 
purfued his heels. 

Sect. XIX. 

How the princes of Maccdon flood ajfeftcd mutually. 
Olympias taka Arideus and Eurydice, whom Jhe 
cruelty puts to death. 

N OW, forafmuch as in this prefint war, all 
the rulers of the provinces did intermeddle ; 
and great alterations happened, not only in the 
parts of Aflia, but Mact don itfeh, which brought a 
new face unto the ftate, by the extirpation of the 
royal houfe of Philip and Alexander: I hold it con¬ 
venient in this place, before we enter into the par¬ 
ticulars of the war itlelfi, to llacw brictly how the 
great ones did mutually Hand allcctcJ, and by what 
pufiions they were drawn into thofe courles which 
overthrew mod of them, and out of their ruins 
built the greatnels of a tew: as likewife to what 
extremity the faction brake out in Macedun itl'clf, 
about the m.un controv^rfy of the title to the crown, 
whereupon all other quarrels were or fliould have 
been depending. 

At id'tts the king, being fimplc and fearful, did 
only what he was bidden. 

Polyfperchon, defirous to continue long in office, 
had a purpole to advance the Ion of Alexander by 
Roxana to the kingdom, and become governor to 
a king of his own making. 

Eurydi.e the queen dilcovcring plainly this in¬ 
tent, and meaning nothing Id's than to let her liuf- 
band ferve as a dale, keeping the throne warm, 
till another were grown old enough to fit in it, 
grew acquainted with Caff under, who hated the 
memory of Alexander , and was thcrclore the fitter 
for her turn. 

Caff's ruler held frcfii in mind the danger where¬ 
in his family had been through Alexander's malice, 
together with the indignity odcred to himfclf by 
Alexander , who knocked his head againft a wall, 
for deriding one that adored him alter the Pa flan 
manner. The difplcafurc hereof, and the pleafure 
which he took in the amorous queen, made him 
rcfolve both to fupprefs the lineage which lie hat¬ 
ed, and to maintain his beloved miltrds, either by 
fupporting her weak husband, or by taking her to 
be his own wife. 

The reft of the lords held it a thing indifferent 
who reigned over all, fo as they might reign in their 
feveral countries, and cftablifh their authority in 
fuch wife, that it might not be taken from them. 

Among thele, Ptolemy anil Autigonus were well 
enough already, if their ambition would have dif¬ 
fered them to lie it. 

Pytbo and Sclencus lyi.'g hr off, and being ftrong, 
had fume good hope to encroach upon their neigh¬ 
bours. Againft thele. Peucefles and fome others 
with much ado hardly made rififtance, until fuch 
time as E/nmnes came to them, who propounded 
to himfelf great nutters, which he lived not to ac- 

complilh. 

Olympias, the old queen (as it is common with 
ftep-dames) hated the children cf her husband by 
his other wives. It was thought that flic had gi- 
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ven poifon to Arideus > which, failing to takeaway 
his life, had much impaired both his body and wits. 
Now fhe, confidering that F.umenes wus too full ot 
bufinels, to come home fo loon as (lie wilhed that he 
fliould, and that Cafflandcr daily prevailed in Greece \ 
thought it the beft way to join with Polyfperchon , 
and let up, as king, her nephew Alexander, the 
fon of Roxana, removing Arideus, before Caff rader 
were able to defend him. To this intent, flie pro¬ 
cured men among her kindred in Epirus, and lb 
took h r way towards Polyfpcrehou ■, who, joining 
with her, enter’d into Maccdon. 

Ecnydiee, hearing this news, wrote very earneftly 
to Caff under, praying him to fet afuie ail other bu- 
fmefs, and come to luccour her. She her l'Jf, by 
entreaty, gifts and promifes, drew to her party as 
many of the M ucdoai ins as fhe could, until (lie 
thought her own fide flrong enough ; and then, 
taking her hufband with her, w.nt boldly forth 
againft Olympias, anil the traitor Polyflpercbvu. 

Thefe two queens met armed, as if the matter 
fliould have been determined by tiieir own hands, 
which ended without any ftrokc ftricken, by the 
revolt of thoil* who followed Eurydice. For .is foon 
as the Maced aims beheld Olympias \ calling to mind 
her former efface, and the victorious reigns of her 
hufb.md and fon, they refuted to lift any weapon 
againft her. Eurydice , finJing her felt thus lor- 
laken, fled towards Atnpbipolis } but was intercepted, 
and made prifoner with her huiband. 

Ol.mpias, having obtained tnis victory without 
blood, tnought that all thi :gs would fuceeed as e.ifi- 
ly, and that upon the lame confulerations for which 
they had refilled to bear arms againft her, the Ma¬ 
cedonians would not ftick to maintain her, whatfo- 
ever her proceedings were. 1 laving therefore fliut 
up Arideus and his wife in a clofe room, where they 
could fcarce turn round, flic led them through a 
little hole •, till, after a while, it came in her head 
(lor (ear left the people Ihould have com mill-ration 
of him, that hid reigned almoft fix years and a 
hall) to put them to death. So (he delivered Ari- 
dcus to lone barbarous Thracians, who took away 
his life by cruel torments: to Eurydice flic fent a 
fword, a halter, and a cup of poifon, willing her to 
chufe the inftrument of her own death, who, pray¬ 
ing that the like prefents might one day be lent to 
Olympias, yielded her neck to t ic halter, having 
f{x*nt her laft curfes not in vain. Ntcanor, the bro¬ 
ther ot Ca (funder, and a hundred the chief of his 
friends, did Olympias then chufe out, ail whom Ihe 
commanded to be (lain. His brother Elans, that 
was already dead and buried, lhe accufed of poifon 
given to Alexander ; and thereupon cauled his tomb 
to be thrown down, and his bones to be fluttered 
abroad. The Macedonians, wondering at this fury, 
began to condemn them (lives, and the tolly ot PJy- 
flpcrchon, who had, quite contrary to Ann pater's 
charge given on his death-bed, called this ojtragious 
woman to the government of the empire. 

Sect. XX. 

I low Callander was revenged upon Olympias. 7 

+. I- 

Tlse great expedition of Callander. Olympias flint t 
her flelf into Pydna, where Callander bejieged 
her. Eacides, king of Epirus, coming to fluccour 
Olympias, is florflak.cn , and bamjhed by bis own 
Jubjthls. 

C ASSANDER, at that time, lay before Te- 
gca , in Peloponnefus •, whither, when all thefe 
ill tidings were brought to him, lie never ftaid to 

take 
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take the city, nor to give order for the ftate of 
things in that country, though Alexander, the fon 
of olyfpcrcon, were there with an army •, but com¬ 
pounding with them of 7 egea, he willed his aflo- 
ciates to look to themfelves as well as they could, 
till his return ; and fo in all hafte he took his journey 
towards Maredon, carried headlong with the greedy 
defire of juft revenge. The Etulians had taken 
the ftreights of Thcrmopyle , in favour of the queen 
and Poly [perch n, to hinder his paflhge •, but he, not 
willing to mifpend any time in dealing with them, 
got together as many fhips as he could, great and 
lmall, with which he tranfported his army into Tbef- 
faly. There he divided his companies, appointing 
fome under Callus, a fubtil captain, to hold Polyfper- 
cbon bulled, who then lay encamped near to Perbebia •, 
with the reft he marched direCtly againft Olympias. 
She, haying once prevailed by the refpeCl given to 
her dignity, took more care now to appear majefti- 
cal, to make her fclf ftrong. To this end, fhe 
made a folemn progrefs to Pydna, a fea-town, and 
well fenced, having in her company all the flower 
of the court, efpecially the great ladies, among 
whom was Roxana, and her young fon Alexander, 
heir to the great Alexander by his grandmother’s 
defignment ; who, during his minority, kept the 
foveraign power in her own hands. But all this 
pomp lerved to little ufe, againft the violence of 
the enemy, that foon prefented himfelf before the 
walls j only it fed the befieged with a vain hope of 
fuccour, that would, from all parts, arrive, to rei'eue 
perfons of their quality. And hereof there foon 
appeared fair likelihood, which as foon vanilhed, 
and went away in finoak. 

For Eacidcs, king of Epirus, made great hafte 
to bring fuccour to Olympias, his coufin, with whom 
Deodamia, his daughter was alfo Ihut up. Never- 
dielefs, his fubjeCts were nothing forward in this 
expedition > but finding certain palfagcs taken in the 
way by Cajfander' s men, they called upon him to re¬ 
tire, and quit the enterprizc. The king’s importu¬ 
nity, urging them to proceed, and the obftinate rc- 
fulal of the army, brake out at length into fuch 
terms, that when he had raged in vain againft the 
multitude, his authority, with which he thought to 
have prevailed upon them, was, by them, taken 
from him, and he compelled to foriake his king¬ 
dom, and to wander up and down in foreign coun¬ 
tries, a baniflied man •, his people joining with the 
enemy, againft whom he had led them forth to 
war. 

Pydna, in the mean time, wasclofcd up ftreightly 
both by fea and land •, io that neither any could ifl’ue 
out of the city, nor any relief be conveyed into it •, 
but it held out as long as any food was left, no me¬ 
morable fervice being done there, whilft great actions 
were managed abroad. 

f. II. 

A continuation of Olympias’; (lory. Polyfperchon 
defeated. Extreme famine in Pydna. Olympias 
yields to Caflandcr. 

N OW, though order of time require it, that 
we fliould rehearie the doings of Eumenes 
and Antigonus in this place, leaving Olympias yet a 
while to the hour of her deftiny, which grows the 
fafter upon her, becaufe flic may difeern it coming •, 
yet that we may not be compelled to interrupt the 
courfe of our narration, by inferting her tragedy in 
the midft of things, not manifeftly coherent with it, 
we will here (as elfewhere wc have done, and elfe- 
wl.ere mull) continue to end ,bne hiftory, diat wc 
m. t y not be therewith diftraded, when we fhall come 
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to the relation of another. All the hope of die be- 
fieged, remaining in Polyfperchon, was in like man¬ 
ner difappointed, as their former truft had been, 
which was repofed in the fuccours of the Epirot. 
For Cal las, who was font againft him, found the 
means fo corrupt the greateft part of his army with 
money, leaving him within a little while fo flenderly 
accompanied, that he was fit for no other bufinefs of 
war, than a l'wift retreat. When famine had fo far 
prevailed in the city, that the horfes were killed 
as a precious food, many men feeding on the dead 
carcafes of their fellows, and faw-dult being given 
to the elephants for provender ; fome of the loldiers 
obtaining the queen’s leave (who could not deny it;) 
others, widiout afking leave, yielded themfdves to 
the enemy, and were by him gently relieved, and 
fent abroad into the country. The news of the 
queen’s affairs, difperfed by thefe men, did fo af¬ 
fright her well-wiHers, diat fuch as had referved 
themfelves to the event, came in apace, and Sub¬ 
mitted them to Cajfander. At length, when the 
mortality was fo great in the town, diat the living 
were even poilbned with the noifomc feent of die 
dead, Olympias bethought her felf of Healing away 
by fea in a galley that fhe had; wherein her fuccefs was 
as bad as in the reft. For God had appointed this 
town, by her chofen as a place of retuge, to be unto 
her as a houfe of torment, and a goal, out of which 
fhe fhould not be delivered, but unto an evil death. 
Being therelore utterly broken with miferies, which 
daily afflicted her, and the other ladies, unaccuftomcd 
to fo wretched a kind of life, fhe offered composi¬ 
tion •, and, with much labour, hardly obtained of 
Cajfander (who, having fetch’d her galley out 0/ 
the haven, accounted himfelf as good as mailer of 
her body) a grant of her own life. Immediately, 
upon her apprehenlion, Pella, die chief city of the 
kingdom, was yielded to Cajjandcr. Ampbiptlis 
did Hand out •, tor Arifionus , to whom Olympias 
had given charge of fuch forces as were left abroad 
in the country, taking courage from the fuccefs of 
fome petty fervices wherein he had prevailed, began 
to promile himfelf great unlikelihoods. But Olym¬ 
pias, to win Cajjandcr' s favour, very earnestly re¬ 
quired him, upon his faith to her, that he fliould 
give it up. He did fo, and prclently alt«r was 
killed by his private enemies, that were fet on by 
Cajfander, who partly hated him ujxin old refpeCts, 
partly doubted him as a man likely to feek inno¬ 
vation. 

+. III. 

jhe death of Olympias, and her conditions. 

W HEN Olympias had now heard fonowful 
tidings of all her friends, fhe her fclf was 
called into question, and accufed in an aSTembly of 
the /Macedonians, for the murthers (they were fo 
ftiled in her affliction, which in time of profperity 
fhe called juftice) by her committed. There was She 
(being not heard, nor called to lpcak) condemned 
to die. The fuit was commenced and profecuted 
againft her, by the kindred of thofe whom She had 
flain but it was at Cajfander' s instigation, who (td 
haften the execution) lent her word, that he would 
furnifh her with a fhip, and other neceflaries, to 
fave her felf by flight ; which when She refuted, 
faying, that fhe would plead for her fell, and tell 
her own tale, he diflemblcd no longer, but fent 
unto her fuch men as hated her molt, who took 
away her miferable life. She was daughter and filter 
unto two kings of Epirus, wile and mother unto 
two die migluieft kings of that or many other ages, 
a flout lady, and of unreproveable chaflity; but 
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' her ambition was boundlels, her hatred unappeafable, 
and her fury, in revenge, mod unwomanly. Her 
perverfe conditions, made her hufband feck other 
wives and concubines, which caufed her to hate 
both him and them. She was thought privy to her 
hufband’s death j after which, very cruelly, (lie flew 
his late wife Cleopatra , having firft murdered one 
of her two children in her arms, and, with a beaftly 
fury, broiled the other alive in fire, in a copper ba- 
fon. For thefe things, her fon Alexander (other- 
wife loving her well) forbad her to meddle in the 
government of Alacedon. But God, more fevere 
unto cruel tyrants, than only to hinder them of their 
wills, permitted her to live and fulfill the reft of 
her wickcdnefs (which was his juftice upon the adul¬ 
teries of Philip , and the oppreflion done by him 
and others ■,) after all which, he rewarded her ma¬ 
lice, by returning it upon her own head. 

+. IV. 

Callander celebrates the funeral of Arideus and Eury- 
dice; and fecks to make himfelf king of Maccdon. 

FTER her death, Caffander gave honoura¬ 
ble burial to Arideus and Eurydice , among 
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their progenitors, kings of Alacedon. And looking 
further into his own poflibilities of greatnefs, he 
married the lady Theffulontca , whom lie lud taken 
at Pydna , being the daughter of king Philip, by 
another of his wives, that by her he might have lome 
title to the crown. For the lame end, he committed 
Roxana and her young fon to clofe pril'on, removing 
thereby fome part of his impediment. And, the 
better to increale his tame, and purchafe love, he 
built a city, called by his own name, Cafandria , 
that foon grew to be very great and powerful. He 
re-edified likewile ‘Helies in (,'recce, and reftored it 
unto the old inhabitants, after it had lain twenty 
years waftc, being utterly r.il'ed by Alexander. By 
thele means, cfpecially by the rdlor.uion of Thebes , 
whereunto all Greece voluntarily contributed, he 
grew lb ftrong, that tew remained enemies unto 
him ; and they, with much labour, hardly could 
refill him. Leaving him therefore daily prevailing 
in Greece, we will return to them who contended in 
Ada for Id's titles, but larger provinces, with greater 
forces. 



CHAP. IV. 


Of the great lordJJnf which 

Sect. I. 

The 'Journey of Eumcnes into Perfia. His wife 
dealing with thofe that joined with him. 

E UME NE S, having joined unto his company 
the Argyrafpides , made hafte into the caltern 
parts, to take pofleflion of thofe countries, 
according to his commiflion, and ftrengthen himlelf 
againft Antigonus. He took his journey through 
Celofyria and Phcnicia, hoping to reclaim thofe 
provinces, ufur|)ed with the reft of Syria (as hath 
been (hewed) by Ptolemy, to the king’s obedience. 
But to cfie< 5 l this, his hafte of palling forward was 
too great, his army too little, and the readinefs of 
the people to return to their due obedience, none at 
all. Bclidcs all which impediments, one inconve¬ 
nience troubled him in all his proceedings, making 
them the Ids effectual. The captains of the Argy¬ 
rafpides were fo froward, that they fcorned to repair 
to him. and take his diredions *, and their fidelity 
was fo'unfteady, that he might have more cafily 
dealt with open traitors. It was not expedient, 
that he, being general, Ihould weaken his authority, 
by courting them j neither lay it in his power to keep 
them in order by compulfion. Therefore he feign¬ 
ed, that Alexander had appointed unto him, in a 
dream, a place for their meeting •, namely, in a rich 
pavilion, wherein an empty throne was placed, as 
if Alexander himfelf had been prefent at their con- 
fultations. Thus he freed himfelf from their vain 
pride •, but of their faith he could have no aflurance. 
Yet when Ptolemy requefted them, and Antigonus 
bribed them to foriake him, they continued (though 
not without confulering of the matter) to take his 
art. So he marched on, fending before him the 
ing’s warrant, which Pytho and helescus refufed to 
obey •, not as rejecting the king’s authority, but ex- 
cepting againft the perlon of Eumenes , as a man 
condemned to die by the Macedonian army, for the 
No. 3». 


Antig onus got in Ain. 

death of Craterus. Eumenes, knowing well that 
he was not to rely upon their alfiftance, who Hood 
otherwife afie&cd than his a flairs required, and 
were not to be dealt with by perfwafion, fought 
paflage by ftrong hand through the country of Ba¬ 
bylon, in fuch wile, that Seleucus, having in vain 
allayed to hinder him, by opening the lluices of 
Euphrates , was glad at length ro grant him friendly 
way, as defirous to be rid of him. Thus he came 
to Peucejles, and the reft of the eatlern lords, who 
were glad of his company, becaufe of the differences 
between Pytho, Seleucus , and themlelvcs. Yet the 
contention about fujieriority grew very hot among 
them*, everyone finding matter enough to Iced his 
own humour of lelf-worthinefs. But the former 
device of aflembling in one pavilion, made all quiet; 
theconclufion ever being lure to follow that which 
Eumenes propounded, who was both wileft in giving 
advice, and bell able to reward, by means of the 
authority given him, to tike what he pleafed of 
the king’s treafures. By thele meins he won to 
himfelf many of thofe w ho had moll power to do 
good or hurt. 

Sect. II. 

IIo w Antigonus, coming to fet upon Eumcnes, -was 
diivcn of with Ufs. 

A Ntigonus , hearing that Eumenes lay in the 
province of Safa, had an earneft defire ro 
follow him, and drive him further from the king’s 
treafures, which were kept there. To which end, 
as foon as he had made himfelf ftrong enough, he 
removed out ot Mefopotamia, where he had w in- 
tered •, and taking to him Pytho and Seleucus, witli 
their men, he marched tlireclly againft the ene¬ 
mies, with intent to give them battel. Eumenes 
had fortified the callle of Sudi, and was retired 
back toward Per da, keeping rite river of Tigris b*> 
6 M tween 
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tween him and his purfuers. The paflages of the 
mar were well guarded, and good cfpial kept up¬ 
on Airiguiu-, to oblerve which way lie took. Be¬ 
fore lie came to hgris itfelf, he was to pafs over 
Copra: e', a great river, and not fordable, wiiich 
lie fought to do by fmall veflels, whereof lie had 
no great if ore. A great part of his army had got¬ 
ten over, when Eumenes, who kept a bridge upon 
“Tigris, came with a thoufand horle, and four thou- 
f^nd loot, to lee their demeanor; and findi; g them 
our of order, charged them, broke them, and 
drove them headlong back into Copt ites, wherein 
mod of them were drowned ; very few clcaping 
with life, except four thoufand tint yielded tliem- 
felvcs pi ifoners, in fight of Antigonus, tint was not 
able to relieve them. This lois made A .tigonus 
glad to fall oil':, and the heat of that country in 
the dog-days breeding difeafes in the army, by 
which many perifhed, cauled him to remove as far 
as into Media. So he took Python with him (leav¬ 
ing Seleucus to befiege the cafile of Su/a) and lack¬ 
ing to go the nearell way, pa fled through favage 
nations, that continually voting him with lkirmiflies, 
flew great numbers of his men before he could ar¬ 
rive in Media, with his troops that were quite heart¬ 
broken. 

Sect. III. 

Of Eumenes’r cunning. A battel between him and 
Antigonus. 

A F T E R his departure, Eumenes with his af- 
J \ fociates fell into confultation about the re¬ 
mainder of their bufinefs. Fain he would have had 
them to enter upon thofe provinces, which Anti- 
gonus had left benind him; to which alio the cap¬ 
tains of the A’gyr i/pides or Silver Jhields were very 
inclinable, as defiring to draw nearer to Greece. 
But Peuceftes and the reft, whole dominions lay in 
the high-countries, had more care of their own par¬ 
ticular eftates, and would needs march eafiward. 
Thefe carried it, for the army was not ftrong enough 
to divide itfelf into parts. 

When they came into Perfta, Peuceftes ruling 
there, leaded them royally, and fought by all 
means to win the foldiers love to himfelf. Eume- 
ncs , perceiving whereunto thole doings tended, dif¬ 
fered him a while to keep good cheer, till the time 
of war drew near. Then did he feign an epiflle, 
directed as horn Oronte governor of Armenia, to 
Peuceftes himfelf: the purport whereof was, that 
Olympias had vanquifhed Caff under, and fent over 
a great army under Poiyfpercbon, to join with Eu¬ 
menes. Tiiele news, as they filled the camp with 
vain joy, lb they wrought in all mens minds a 
great willingncfs to obey Eumenes, by whom was 
the likelielt appearance of their preferment, where¬ 
in they dealt wifely, he being far the molt fuffi- 
cient commander, as they lound foon after. For 
when /L.tigonus, coming out of Media , drew near 
unto them, Eumenes by lotne mifchince was fallen 
fick, and fain to be carried in a litter; the army 
marched in very bad array, and was likely to have 
been forced to take battel in that dilbrder. But 
Eumenes, when the reft of the captains were amazed, 
was carried about the army in his litter, and upon 
the fudden diJ caft his men into fo good form, 
that Antigonus, perceiving him afar off, could not 
refrain from giving him deferved commendations. 
Yec he diJ not ceafe to promile great rewards to 
the captains, and all forts of men, it they would 
torfake Eumenes: which hopes deceiving him, he 
came to the trial of a battel. Eumenes had more 
elephants tlun Antigonus, ouicrwife he was inferior 
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in number both of horfe and foot by a third parr. 
T he battel was fought with variable fuccefs, and 
great lofs on both fidcs, continuing a great part of 
the day, and of the night following, yet the vic¬ 
tory w;ts uncertain. For Eumenes could not force 
his men to lie far from their carriages, by which 
means Antigonus (who had a more abfolute com¬ 
mand over his) incamping on the ground whereon 
they fought, had in his power the dead bodies, 
which was accounted the fign of victory; for he 
buried his own, and gave leave to his enemies, crav¬ 
ing ir, to do the like ; but a greater fign of victo¬ 
ry had Eumenes, for he abode (fill in the fame 
place, and not only buried his men very honoura¬ 
bly at great leifure, but held the country round 
about, whereas Antigonus was glad (having tarried 
but one day) to ftcal away by night, and return 
into Media, from whence he came. 

Sect. IV. 

Of divers ft rat age ms prachfed by Antigonus and 
Eumenes, one agatnjl the other. 

T HUS did the war continue doubtful, and 
was protracted to a greater length, each part 
having flout foldiers, ami fkilful generals ■, bye the 
fide wiiich had hitherto prevailed, being hindered 
by the equal authority of many, Irom purluing all 
advantages to the beft. Antigonus grew daily 
Weaker in men and reputation; fo that to repair 
himfelf, he could find no way fafer, than to put 
all to adventure. He knew that his enemies lay 
in their wintering places, quartered far afunder ; lb 
that if he could lujdcnly come among them, he was 
likely to put them in great difirefs. Between him 
and them the way was not long, being only nine days 
journey; but very bad, through a rough dry wil- 
dernefs, hardly paflable. Another way fairer, and 
leading through a country well peopled, but re¬ 
quiring twenty five days journey, he lorfook, part¬ 
ly for the length, partly and chiefly, becaule he 
would come undifeovered. So therefore taking his 
journey in the dead of winter, he forbad unto his 
men the ufe of fire by night, becaufe he would 
not have them deferied afar oiF. This command¬ 
ment had been well obferved four or five days, when 
continuance of time (as commonly) breeding negli¬ 
gence, and the cold weather pinching them, they 
were bold to cherifli them Pelves, being near to their 
way’s end. The light of thefe fires gave notice of 
their coming, which being reported to / cu e/us, 
and other captains, they were fo aftonilhed with the 
fudden danger, that in all hafle they betook tliem- 
l'elves to flight. B it Eumene , meeting with the 
news, began to hearten his affrighted companions, 
promifing to make Antigonus march leilurely, and 
willing them to abide and draw up their men to¬ 
gether. They could fcarce believe him, yet they 
were content to be ruled, ar.d did as he appointed, 
who failed not in nuking his word good. He 
took with him fome companies of the readied men, 
wherewith he occupied certain tops of mountains, 
looking toward die camp of Antigonus: there l.e 
chofe a convenient ground to incamp upon, and 
made great (lore of fires in fundry places, as if the 
whole army had been prelent. T his' was a for- 
rowlul fptdacle to Antigonus, who thought him¬ 
felf prevented of his purpofe, and began to fear left 
he fhould be compelled to fight, whilft his men 
were tired with a long and painful journey. There¬ 
fore lie refolv’d to turn afide, and take die way to 
fuch places as might better ferve to refrefh his ar¬ 
my. This he did with great care and circumljxc- 
tion at the firlt, as knowing how ready Eumenes 
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would be upon all advantages. But after a 
while, confuiering diat no enemy dirred about 
him, he began to paufe and think in himfelf, that 
fomewhat or other was not fallen out according 
to his opinion. To be the better informed in 
the matter, he caufed fome inhabitants of that de¬ 
part to be taken, and brought before him ; of 
whom he learned, that they had feen no other 
army than his thereabouts, but only a few men that 
kept fires on the hill-tops. It vexed him exceed¬ 
ingly to find that he had been fo deluded, therefore 
he went againd thefe troops with great fury, mean¬ 
ing to take fharp vengeance on them tor having lb 
deceived him. Bat by this time lufficient drength 
was arrived there, which could not be forced with¬ 
out much bafinefs and long time. All the army 
was come, fave only Eudamns , captain of the ele¬ 
phants, who, befides thofe beads, had no more 
than four hundred horfemen in his company. An- 
Itgonus hearing of this fupply coming to his ene¬ 
mies, lent above two thoufand horfe, and all his 
light-armed footmen to cut it off by the way. Eu- 
dumus being fallen into this danger, was tain to 
place his elephants round about his carriages, and 
lo to defend himfelf as well as he could •, for his 
Jiorfcmen, overlaid with multitudes, were quick¬ 
ly broken, and driven to run away upon the fpur. 
Neither knew they, who fat upon the elephants, 
which way to turn them; for on all fides they receiv¬ 
ed wounds, and were not able to requite them with 
the like. In this extremity there appeared brave 
troops of horfe and foot, that came unexpected to 
die refeue, and charging the aflailants upon the 
back, drave them to feck their own fatety by fpce- 
dy flight. Thefe were lent by Eumenes, wiio, 
though he knew not what his adverlary meant to 
do, yet he knew very well what was fitted for him 
to do; and therefore playing both games himfelf, 
provided the remedy. 

Sect. V. 

T'ot confpiracy of Pcuccdes and others againfl Eu- 
mencs’j life. 

B Y thefe means Eumenes won great honour, and 
was by the whole army acknowledged a molt 
■expert general, and well worthy of the chief com¬ 
mand. B it Penee lies and the other captains, con- 
feious of their own infufficiency, were fo tranfported 
with envy, that they could no longer contain 
their vile thoughts, but held communication, as 
upon a neceflary point, how they might find means 
to murder him. 

Surely it is great injudice to impute the mifehief 
contrived againfl worthy men to their own proud 
carriage, or fome other ill deferving: for, though 
it often happen, that fmall vices do ferve to coun- 
terpoife great virtues (the fenfe of evil being more 
quick and lading than of good) yet he dull bewray 
a very foolifh malice, that, wanting other teilimo- 
ny, will think it a part of wifdom to find good 
reafon of the evils done to virtuous men, which 
oftentimes have no other caufe than virtue it- 
felf. a « acnes, among many excellent qualities, 
was noted to be of Angular courtefy, of a very fweet 
converlation among his friends, and careful by all 
gentie means to win their love that feemed to 
bear him any fccrct ill altcdtion. It was his mere 
virtue mat overthrew him, which even they that 
fought his life a kncwledged. For they concluded 
that he fliould not be fiain before the battel were 
fought with Anfigonus, wherein they confefled that 
it llood b.d with their flxlety to be governed by 
his direction. Of this treafon he was quickly ad- 


vertifed by Endmtis, to whom he had done many 
pleafures, and by fome others of whom he ufed to 
borrow money when he needed not, to the end 
that they fliould be careful of his good for fear of 
lofing their own. Confidcriitg therefore, and dif- 
courfing with himfelf of the villainy intended againd 
him, he made his lad will, and burnt all his wri¬ 
tings that contained any matter of fccrct; which 
done, he revolved many things in his mind, fxing 
doubtful what courfe were belt to follow. All the 
nobles of the empire llood ill-afl'cfted to the royal 
blood, excepting tnofe which were with him, that 
were more i:i number than in worth. How things 
at that time doo l in Ma.edun and Greece, cither 
he knew not, or knowing the truth, knew nothing 
that might encourage him to feck their help tint 
needed his. To make his own peace with 
g'inus, lud been againd his faith to Qumptas and 
the princes that had committed this great power 
into his hands. For which caufe alio it may be 
thought, that he fbrbare either to lofe the battel 
willingly, or to fly into Cappadocia, and make 
fliitt tor himfelf among Ins old friends. At length 
he refolvcd to do his bed againd the common ene¬ 
my, and afterwards to look to himfelf .is well as 
he might. 


Sect. VI. 


The lajl battel between Antigonus and Eumenes. 


r THE foldiers, cfpecially thole old bands of 
_|_ the filver-fine Ids, finding Eumenes perplex¬ 
ed, and not knowing the caufe, entreated him not 
to doubt of the victory, but only to bring them 
into the field, and fet them in array; lor tnc red, 
they alone would take fufiieient order. The like 
alacrity was generally found in the common iol- 
diers faces ; but the chief commanders were fo mif- 
chievoufly bent againd him, that they could not 
endure to think upon being beholden to him tor 
the viclory ; yet he ordered the battel lb well, that, 
without their own great fault, they could hardly 
fail of getting the upper hand. 

Before die armies came to joining, a horfe-man 
from the fiJc of Eumenes, proclaimed with a loud 
voice to the followers of Antigonui, that their wic- 
kednefs in fighting againd their own fathers, would 
now be punilhed as it well deferved. This was 
notfpoken in vain, for the (ilver-Jhields were men of 
threclcore or feventy years old, and drengthned more 
by continual exercilc than decayed by age, and ex¬ 
celling in courage, as having pallcJ dirough grea¬ 
ter dangers than any like to be prefented in that 
fight. Therefore Antigonu* s men (who had often 
been beaten by them, and were now to try their 
lad hope with thefe reiblute warriors, the mod an¬ 
cient and bed regarded of all Alexander' % foldiers) 
grew very penfive, and advanced heavily, fuipcdl- 
i;ig their own caufe,and fearing that the threatnings 
uttered would prove true. 

Antigonus was now again far the dronger in 
horle, which gave him caufe of great hope ; die 
ground on which they were to fight, being a 
plain levelled field. Placing therefore himfelf and 
his fon Demetrius in the right wing, and commit- 
dng the left wing to Python , he did fet forward 
courageoufly againd the enemies, that were ready 
to give him a fharp entertainment. 

Eumenes took unto him Pcucefies, with the red of 
the lords, and dood in the left wing of his battel, 
in die face of Antigonus, meaning both to prevent 
the traitors, his companions, of all means to make 
head againd him on the fudden, and (widial) 
to give proof of his own valour, which per- 
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haps he fliould no more do. in the face of all his 
enemies. In the right wing, oppofite unto Python, 
he bellowed the weakeft of his horfe and elephants, 
under one Philip, an honed man i and (which was 
enough at fucn a time) obedient j commanding 
him to protraft the fight, and make a leifurable re¬ 
treat, exposing the event of the other fide. 

So they joined very fiercely •, Antigonus labour¬ 
ing to make himfelf mader of all •, Eumenes, to die 
an honourable death, or to win fuch a victory upon 
his open enemies, as might give him leifure and op¬ 
portunity to deal with his falfe friends. 

The toot-men of Antigomn being, even in their 
own opinions, far inferior to tlsofe whom they mud 
encounter, were, at the fird brunt, prcfently de¬ 
feated by the Jtlver-Jhields, who (lew above five thou- 
fand of them, lofing, of their own, not one man. 
But in horfe, Eumenes was fo over-matched, that 
he could not repel Antigonus, who preded him very 
hard ; but was fain to ftand wholly upon defence. 
Yet his courage wrought fo well by example among 
his followers, that the enemy could not win one foot 
of ground upon him, until fuch time as Peucejles , 
with one thoufand five hundred horfe withdrew 
himfelf out of the battel, leaving his companions 
fighting to defend his back. 

Then did Eumenes defperately ruth amongd his 
enemies, labouring to break open the way unto An¬ 
tigonus himfelf. And though he failed of his purpofe ; 
yet, with great daughter, he did fo beat upon them 
which came in his way, that the victory hung a 
long time in fufpence, uncertain which way to 
incline. 

The ground, whereon they fought, being of a 
flight fandy mould, through the trampling of 
horfes, men, and elephants, did cad up fuch a 
cloud of dud, as hindered the profpedt , fo that no 
man could fee what was done a little from him. 
Antigomn, finding this advantage, difpatched away 
fome companies of horfe, that pafled, undifeovered, 
beyond Eumenes *s battels, and came to his carriages, 
which lay about half a mile from the place of fight, 
flendcrly guarded (for that the whole body of the 
army lay between them and danger) and therefore 
eafily taken. Had Peucejles retired himfelf no fur¬ 
ther than unto the carriages, he might not only have 
defended them •, but, peradventure, have furprized 
thofe which came to ftirprize them; and fo have done 
as good a piece of fervice as a better man. But he 
was gotten l'omcwhat further, to a place, where, out 
of danger, he might expeft the event and Eu¬ 
menes was fo over-laboured both in body and mind, 
that he could not poflibly give an eye to every place, 
being not well able to continue where he was. 

It happened fo, that die elephants meeting toge¬ 
ther, thofe of Antigomn had the better hand ; 
whereupon Eumenes , finding himfelf every way 
over-charged, began to give back, and withdrew 
himfelf and his companies, in good order, to the 
other fide of the battel, where Philip (as he was 
directed) had, by fighting and retiring together, 
kept that wing from lofs. The Antigonians had 
felt fo much of Eumenes that day, that they were 
well contented to let him depart quietly, and wifh- 
ed not to fee him come again *, as fain he would 
have done. 

The lofs of die carriages was reported unto him, 
as foon as he had any leifure to hear how things 
went •, whereupon he prefcntly ordered his men for 
a trefli charge, and fent for Peucejles , that was not 
far off, requefting him to bring in hb men, and 
renew the fight; whereby he trufted, not only to 
recover their own goods, but to enrich themfelves 
with the fpoilsof the enemies. Peucejles not only 


refufed to join with him, but immediately withdrew 
himfelf into a fafer place, where he might be fur¬ 
ther from fuch dangerous temptations. 

By this, the night grew on ; and both armies, 
wearied with fighting, were defirous to return into 
their camps. Yet Antigonus conceived hope of do¬ 
ing foniewhat more ; and therefore, taking half his 
horfe-men, he waited upon Eumenes a part of his 
way homewards, but found no opportunity to of¬ 
fend him: the other half he committed to Python, 
willing him to fet upon the ftlvtr-Jbields in their re¬ 
treat ; which yet he forbare to do, becaufe it ap¬ 
peared too full of danger. So the battd ended, 
wherein Antigonus had not fo much the better in 
horfe, as the worfe in foot ; but the fpoil which lie 
got, by furprizing his enemies carriages, made 
amends for all his other Ioffes. 

Sect. VII. 

How Eumenes was betrayed to Antigonus, and 
Jlain. 

E UMENES, coming into his camp, and find¬ 
ing the Jiher-Jbields extremely ciifcontented 
with their misfortune, began to chearthemup, and 
put them in hope of recovering all with advantage \ 
for their brave demeanor that day had fo crulhed 
the enemy, that he had no power left wherewith to 
abide them in open field, and was much lefs able to 
draw their carts after him, through that great wil- 
dernefs, over the high mountains. 

But thefe perfwafions availed nothing. Peucejles 
was gone; the other captains would needs return 
into the high countries •, and the foldiers had no de¬ 
fire either to fly or to fight, but only to recover 
their goods. Wherefore Teutamus, one of the two 
captains of the ftlver-Jhields (who had in former 
times readily contented unto traiterous motions, in 
hope of gain j but was letted by Jus partner, Anti¬ 
genes) finding, as he thought, a fit occafion of ma¬ 
king himfelf great, and winning the love of thofe 
bands, dealt fecretly with Antigonus , requefting him 
to reftore unto thofe old foldiers their goods, which 
he had taken, being the only reward of their fer- 
vices in the wars of Philip and Alexander. 

Antigonus, as a fubtil man, knew very well, that 
they which requefted more dian they had reaion to 
expeft, would alfo, with a little entreaty, perform 
a great deal more than they promifed; and there¬ 
fore he lovingly entertained the meflengers, filling 
them with hopes of greater matters than they defired, 
if they would put Eumenes into hb hands, by whom 
they were fcduced to make war againft him. This 
anfwer pleafed them fowell, that they forthwith de¬ 
viled how to deliver him alive. Wherefore coming 
about him, as at other times, to do their duty; and, 
pretending more joy of their vi&ory, than forrow 
of their lofs, which they faid they would redeem 
by another fight •, in the midft of thb goodly talk, 
they leaped upon him, caught hold of his (word, 
and bound him fafr. So they hauled him away, 
and, flopping their cars againft all perfwafions, 
would not yield lb far as to loofen one of his hands, 
and Jet him kill himfelf; but brought him alive 
(that was their own general, under whom they had 
obtained many victories) as it had been in triumph, 
into the camp of their enemies. 

The prefs of men, running out of the camp to 
fee him, was fo great, that Antigonus was forced to 
fend a guard of horfe-men and elephants, to keep 
him from being fmothered, whom he could not 
fuddenly refolve either to kill or lave. Very fc* 
they were that feed for his life ; but of thefe, De¬ 
metrius, the fon of Antigonus, was one; the reft 
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wefe dcfirous to be rid of him quickly i thinking, 
belike, that if he were faved, he would loon be 
the chief in reputation, for his great ability. So, 
alter long deliberation, Antigonus concluded, that 
it was the fafelt way to put him to death ; which 
intending to have done by famine (perhaps, becaufe 
he would keep ita-while in his own power to reverie 
tnis fentence, as deftring (if it might be) to have 
him live his triend) hafte ot other bufinels made him 
do it by the lword. 

To this end came all the travels of that worthy ge¬ 
neral, Lumet,es, who had, with,great wildoni, fideli¬ 
ty, and patience, laboured in yain, to uphold the 
family, which God had purpofe-d to call down. 
He is reckoned among the notable examples of for¬ 
tune’s mutability *, but more notable was his go¬ 
vernment of himfclf in all her changes. Adverlity 
never leflened his courage, nor prolperity his cir- 
cumfpedion. But all his virtue, induftry, and wit, 
were cad away, in leading an army, without full 
power to keep it in due obedience. There tore it 
was not ill anl'wer’d by Gxfpar de Colligny , admiral 
of France , in our days, to one that foretold his 
death, which enfued loon alter, in the malTacre of 
Paris i That rather than to lead an army of vviun- 
tiers , be would die a tboufand times. 

Antigonus himfclf gave to die body of Eumenes 
honourable funeral •, and rewarded the treafon wrought 
againft him with dclerved vengeance. One chief 
captain of t\\t filvcr-pields he burnt alive ; many of 
the other captains he llew ; and to the whole multi¬ 
tude ot the filver-Jhteldsy that had betrayed fo wor¬ 
thy a commander, he appointed a leader, that lhould 
carry them into far countries, under pretence of wars ; 
but with a privy charge, t<? confume them all, as 
perjured wretches, letting none of them return alive 
unto his friends and kindred, or fo much as once 
behold die feas that beat upon the fhoars of Greece 
and Macedon. 


Sect. VIII. 

Hoe.v Antigonus Jleev Python, and occupied Media. 
IIow ke removed governors of provinces , and made 
bimfelf lord of Perfia, carrying away Peucelles. 

T HE two armies being joined thus in one, 
were carried into Media , where diey fpent the 
reft of the winter ; the common foldier idly ; the 
principal men intentively bent unto the bufinels en- 
fuing. Python began to confider his own deferv- 
ings; for that the whole war had been chiefly main¬ 
tained by the ftrength and riches of his province. 
Befides, he thought himfelf as good a man as An- 
tigonus , unlefs it were in the foldiers opinion, which 
he judged eafy to be purchaled with gifts •, and 
therefore fpared not to allay them with great libe¬ 
rality. But, in following this courfe, he was driven 
by neceflity to truft many, of whom he Humbled 
upon fume, that were unlecret; and others, bear¬ 
ing him no fincere afledtion. Thus was his pur- 
pote difeovered to Anligonus t who (nothing like to 
Python ) diflcmbled his indignation, and rebuked 
the informers, as breeders of diffenfion between him 
and his honourable friend, unto whom he meant to 
commit the government of all thofc countries ; his 
own buflnefs calling him into the lower Aft a. Thefe 
reports, coming daily to his ears, did finely delude 
Python. By his greatnefs with Alexander ; his au¬ 
thority in that province where they lay, whereof he 
was governor •, and the love of the foldiers, which 
he had bought with money, he was ftrong enough 
to maintain, even an oficnfive war. But, what need 
had he to ufe the fword, when he was likely, with¬ 
out contention, to obtain more than his own alking ? 
No. 32. 
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therefore he came, as foon as he was fent for; to take 
his farewel of Antigonus , and to divide the provinces 
with him, that meant nothing lefs than to yield to 
any fuch divifion. As loon as he came, he was 
taken, and accufed, condemned to die, and flain 
out of hand. For Antigonus , having begun with 
KumencSy his ancient friend, was not afterwards re- 
ftrained by any confideration of old acquaintance, 
from cutting down indifferently all that flood in 
his way; but fwam carelefly through the blood, 
wherein at the firll he doubtfully waded. 

When this bufinefs was ended, he appointed a 
new governor in Media , to order the province 
and a captain, to fupprefs all commotions •, think¬ 
ing, belike, that the power and authority, fo di¬ 
vided, would hardly agree in one againft him, from 
whom both were derived. 

After this, he marched into Perfa t where he was 
entertained, as abfolute lord of Afta : there began 
he to Ihew how well he underftood his own migliti- 
nefs. For he placed and difplaced, at his plealure, 
governors in all provinces ; leaving none in office, 
that were not his own creatures, except fuch as lay 
too far off to be diflodged eafily. 

Peucelles , who ruled in P rfia, thought with good 
cheer to redeem old ohences; but was deceived, 
having to do with one that could not be taken with 
fuch baits: he was carried away, and leaded with 
goodly words of promife, that never took effect. 
Thus he, that envied the virtue of his friend, was 
driven to flatter (in vain) the fortune of his enemy ; 
after which, he lived a mod contemptible life, till 
he died obfeurely, a man forgotten. 


Sect. IX. 

Hoeu Seleucus was chafed out of Babylon, by Anti¬ 
gonus. Fhe great riches of Antigonus. 

S ELEUCUS was the next in this vifitation ; one 
that had, from time to time, continued in the 
fame tenor of good-will to Antigonus, and now gave 
proof of his hearty affe&ion towards him, by ma¬ 
king the captain of the caltle of Stifa to meet him 
on the way, rendering unto him that ftrong piece, 
and all the treafures therein bellowed. This offer 
was fo great, that Antigonus (though having in his 
hands the keeper of the placej could hardly believe 
it; but ufed him with exceffive kindnefs, for fear 
fo good a mood lhould change. In that caftle he 
found all the treafures of Alexander , with the jewels 
of the Pcrfun kings *, which, added to his former 
ftore of money, made up twenty-five thoufmd 
talents. Having all this, he might well account 
himfclf a happy man, if riches were fufficienc 
to happinefs. But large dominion was the mark 
at which he aimed •, therefore he proceeded, with 
intent to leave no country behind his back, that 
lhould not acknowledge him for foveraign lord. 
Coming to Babylon , he was entertained by Seleucus 
with all poffible demonftration of love, and honour’d 
with prelents, befeeming die majefty of a king. All 
this he accepted with great gravity, as being due to 
him, and began to require an account of the reve¬ 
nues of that province. This demand Seleucus helel 
unrealonable, faying, that it was not needful for hi in 
to render unto any man an account of that province, 
which was given unto him, in refpett of his many 
good fervices to the Hate. But whether he fpake 
reafon or no, it fufficed, that Antigonus was pow¬ 
erful ; who urged him daily to come to a reckon¬ 
ing. Manifeft it was, that neither want of money, 
nor any other neceflity, moved Antigonus to prcU 
him thus; but only the defire to pick matter of 
quarrel againll him, whereof it was likely that he 
6 N lhould 
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fhould find fueh iflue as Python and Ptuctflts had 
done. Therefore, taking with him only fifty 
horfe, he conveyed himfelf away, and fled into 
Ptolemy 's dominions, defiring him to protect him 
from the violence of fuch a man, as went about to 
opprefs all that in former times had been his 
betters, or at leaft his equals. Antigonus was glad 
of his flight; for now all thofe countries were 
yielded unto him without battel, whereas to 
fight with Seleucus for them he wanted all pre¬ 
tence, and to kill him it was not his defire, hav¬ 
ing received many benefits of him, and thofe not 
intermixed, as commonly it happens, with any in¬ 
juries. Yet it is reported, that the Chaldeans 
brought a ftrange prophecy to Antigonus , bidding 


him to look well to himfelf, and know, that if St- 
Itucus did efcape his hands, he fhould recover Beby- 
Ion, yea, win all Afia, and kill Antigonus in bat¬ 
tel. Eafy believers may give credit to this tale. 
Had it been true, methinks, Antigonus rather lhould 
have hanged thole Chaldeans., for giving him no 
warning till it was too late, than fent purfuers (as 
they fay that he did) after him, whom the deftinies 
preferved for fo great purpofes. When he had 
fettled things at Babylon, he took his journey into 
Cilicia , where he winter’d. There he took up ten 
thoufand talents more of the king’s treafures, and 
calling his accounts, found his yearly income to 
amount unto eleven thoufand talents. 


CHAP. V. 

Of the great civil 'war between Alexander’* captains: and hovu the) aftimed the 

name and ftate of kings. 


Sect. I. 

The combination of Ptolemy, Caflander, and others, 
again(l Antigonus. Their demands , and bis an- 
fwer. 

T HESE great riches, and the reft of his power, 
made Antigonus dreaded, envied, and fuf- 
pedted, whereby he quickly was embarked 
in a new war. Ptolemy, Cafjander , and Lyfima- 
chus had privily combined themfelves together, in¬ 
tending to hinder his further growth, and bring 
him to more reafon, than of his own accord he 
fcemed like to yield unto. Of their practices he 
had fome notice •, the good entertainment given un¬ 
to Seleucus , giving him fufficient caufe of miftruft. 
Therefore be fent embafladors to them feverally, 
entreating them to continue firm in their love to¬ 
wards him, that would be ready to requite them 
with the like. The cold anfwers which they made 
occafioned his hafty preparation againft the moft 
forward of them, which was Ptolemy, it being like¬ 
ly that a good army fhould prevail more than a 
fair meflage. Therefore, as foon as the feafon of 
the year would permit, he took the way towards 
Syria, and was encountered by embaflage from 
them all. Thele told him, that their lords did 
much rejoice at his vidtory obtained againft Eur 
mcncs their common enemy, and the honour that he 
had thereby gotten. In which war, forafmuch as 
they being his confederates, muft have endured great 
lols, with hazard of dieir whole eftates, if the con¬ 
trary fa&ion had prevailed, they held it very juft, 
that all fhould be partakers in the fruits of that 
voyage, wherein they had been all adventurers. 
Wherefore they defired him, that making between 
them all an equal divifion of the treafures that 
were in his hands (a thing eafy to be done) he 
would alfo take fome convenient order for cnlarg- 
ing their dominions, according to the rate of his 
new purchafes. This might bell be to every one’s 
liking, if he would make over Cappadocia, with 
Ejcia, to Cajfander •, and Phrygia, bordering upon 
the Hellefpont, to Lyftmachus \ for whereas his own 
dominions were fo much extended eaftward by his 
late vidlory, he might well fpare fome of thofe weft- 
ern provinces, to thofe that were feated in the weft. 
As lor Ptolemy, he would not crave any new additi¬ 


on, but reft contented within his own territories. 
Provided always, that Seleucus their common friend, 
and partner in the lace war, might be reflored to 
his own, out of which he had been driven fo injuri- 
oufly, that all of them were forced to take it deeply 
to heart ; requiring amends, with his friendly con¬ 
tent unto their demands, which otherwifc they mull 
labour to obtain with armed hands. 

Antigonus knew, that after many Iolfes received, 
he fhould yet be able to redeem peace whenfoever 
he lifted, with thefe, ©r perhaps with eafier con¬ 
ditions. Neither was he fo weak, to give away 
quietly any part of his ftrength into the hands of fuch 
bad friends, for fear only left it lhould be taken 
from him perforce. Rather he hoped that he fhould 
be able to find them work, more than enough to 
defend their own. Therefore, he roundly anfwered 
the embafladors, that it was no part of his meaning 
to communicate with other men the profit of that 
vidlory, which he alone, without other mens help, 
had obtained. Tho’ indeed they had already ful- 
ficiently gained by him, if they could fee it, having 
by his means kept their governments, whereof they 
were like to be difpoflefled by Pohfpercbtn , and 
the council of eftate in Macedon. But what mar¬ 
vel was it, if they confidered not how he had laved 
them, feeing one of them had forgotten the time, 
when coming to him as a fugitive and begging 
fuccour, he was by his mere bounty relieved, and 
enabled to get all that he now held ? Cajfenier did 
not (laid he) in thofe days command me to furren- 
der provinces, and give him his equal fhare of my 
treafures ; but (for his father’s lake) defired me to 
pity him, and help him againft his enemies •, which 
I did, by lending him an army and fleet, on con¬ 
fidence whereof he now prefumes to threaten me. 
As for Seleucus, how can he complain of wrong, 
that durft not ftay to plead his right? I did 
ufe him well •, but his confcience told him that lie 
had deferved ill: elfe he would not have fled. Let 
them that fo curioufly fearch into my doings, 
confider well their own, which fome ot them can 
hardly juftify. I am now in the way to Syria, 
meaning to examine Ptolemy's proceedings; anu, 
after him, to deal with others, if they continue 
to provoke me. 
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Chap. IV. The Hi STORY 

Sect. II. 

The preparation and beginnings of the •wars. 

W H E N the embafladors were difmifled with 
this anfwer, nothing was thought upon 
but war. Antigonus , perceiving that he Ihould be 
invaded from Europe., as foon as he were entered 
into Syria, left his nephew Ptolemy to guard the 
fca-coalls, and hinder Caffander from landing in 
Afta : giving him alfo in charge, to drive out of 
Cappadocia fome that were already fent over to mo- 
left him. Likewife he difpatched meffengers into 
Greece and Cyprus , not unfurnifhed of money, to 
draw friends to his fide, and raife up troubles to 
his enemies. Efpecially he laboured to make him- 
fclf the ftrongeft by fea -, to which purpofe, he ra¬ 
ther haftened than foreflowed his journey into Sy¬ 
ria, that he might get pofleflion of mount Liba- 
tius, which afforded many excellent commodities 
for building of a navy. 'T herefore, having erect¬ 
ed beacons, and laid poft-horfes throughout all 
Afta to give fwift advertifement of all occurren¬ 
ces, he invaded Syria, that was not held againft 
him by any power fufficient to maintain the 
field. 

Ptolemy lay in Egypt , the ftrength and heart of 
his dominion, where he was beloved and honour¬ 
ed of all the people as their natural lord •, his 
other provinces he kept with a few garrifons, 
better ferving to contain the people within obe¬ 
dience than to confront a foreign enemy. So An- 
tigonus took many cities and places of that coun¬ 
try, and began to fet great numbers of artificers 
on work in making fhips, which was one of his 
mod earned cares. In thefe bufinefies he confumed 
a year and three months, not idly ^ for he took 
Joppe and Gaza, which were yielded unto his dif- 
cretion, and well ufed. The flrong city of Tyrtis 
held out long, but was compelled in the end, by 
famine, to render itfelf upon compofition that Pto¬ 
lemy’s foldicrs might depart with their arms, which 
was permitted. 

Ptolemy was not afleep while thefe things were 
in doing, though he kept himfelf within the bounds 
of Egypt, as indeed it behoved him to do. His 
forces were not able to Hand againft Antigonus in 
plain field, but likely they were to increafe, which 
made him willing to protradb the time. Ncver- 
thclefs by fea (where his enemy was as yet unrea¬ 
dy) he fent his fleet into all quarters, whereof Se- 
leucus had the chief command. 

Seleucus pafled with an hundred fail along the 
coaft of Syria, in the full view of Antigonus and his 
army, to their no little difeomfort. He landed in 
Cyprus, which was then governed by many petty 
lords, of whom the greateft adhered to Ptolemy ; 
the reft were, by the factors of Antigonus, bought 
for him with gold, but now redeemed by the Egyp¬ 
tian with fharp ftcel. 

The fame commodity of aid by fea encouraged 
the prefident of Caria (called alio Caffander, but 
not the Ion of Antipater, howfoever by the pain¬ 
ful and learned writer Reintrus Reincccius, he is by 
fome over-fight counted for the fame) to declare 
for Ptolemy and his confederates, and bufily employ 
in their quarrel all his forces, which he had hither¬ 
to kept in good neutrality, and thereby enjoyed 
reft but now he threw himfelf into dangerous war, 
chafing rather to undergo trouble at hand, than to 
fall under certain ruin, though fomewhat further 
diftant, which would have overwhelmed him, if 
Antigonus had beaten all the reft. 
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Sect. IIE 

How each party fought to win the afi(lance of 

Greece. Antigonus’; declaration againft Caflari- 

der. Alexander, the fon of Polyfperchon, re¬ 
volted from Antigonus, who had Jet him up. 

T N the mean feafon all poftible care was taken 
X on both fides, to aflure unto them the people 
of Greece, whofe aid, which way foever it inclin¬ 
ed, was of great importance. Herein, at the firft, 
Antigonus fped fo well by large eflufion of his trea- 
fure, that he drew to him the Lacedemonians , and, 
other Peloponneftans, of whom he waged eight thoil- 
fand, and cauied Polyfperchon (who had a good 
while made hard fhifts) to roufe himfelf again, and 
taking upon him the title of captain of Peltponne- 
fus, to make head againft Caffander. 

Thefe hopeful beginnings encouraged him to 
proceed further in the fame kind. Wherefore, td 
make Caffander the more odious, he called toge¬ 
ther both his own foldicrs, and all the Greeks and 
Macedonians that were to be found thereabouts. To 
thefe he declared, that Caffander had very cruelly 
(lain Olympias, mother to the great Alexander i 
and not herewith contented, had fhut up in clofe 
prifon the poor lady Roxana, Alexander's wife, and 
his fon begotten on her body. That all this pro¬ 
ceeded from a defire to make himfelf king over the 
Macedonians •, which well appeared, by his enfor¬ 
cing the lady Theffalonica, daughter to king Philip, 
a match unfit for a man of no greater parentage 
than he, to join with him in marriage. That in 
mere defpite of thofe dead princes, Philip and A- 
lexander , he had planted the Olynthians, rooted out 
by Philip , in a new city by him built, and called 
by his own name Caffandria -, and had re-edified 
the city of Thebes, which for the great treafbn of 
die inhabitants, was levelled with the ground by 
the victorious hand of Alexander. For thefe rea- 
fons he required them to make a decree, that Caf¬ 
fander fhould reftore to abfolute liberty the lady 
Roxana and her fon, and Ihould yield obedience to 
the lord lieutenant-general of the empire (by which 
name Antigonus himfelf was underftood) or elfe 
fhould be reputed a traitor and ojien enemy to the 
ftate. Furthermore, he propounded, that all the 
cities of Greece fhould be reftorcd into freedom v 
diis he did, not bccaufe he was careful of their 
good, but for the need which he had of their afli- 
ftance. 

Thefe things being decreed, Antigonus was per- 
fwaded, that not only the Greeks would adhere unto 
him, as to their loving patron, and fall off from 
Caffander *, but that the rulers of provinces, who 
had hitherto fufpe&ed him as a man regardful of 
nothing but his own benefit, would corrcCl their 
opinion, and think him the moll faithful of all 
others to the royal blood. But concerning his loy¬ 
alty to the young prince, the world was too wife 
to be deceived with vain fliews. His undertaking 
for the liberty of the Greeks was mere effectual, 
and got eafy belief, in regard of his prefent hatred 
to Caffander. Yet herein alfo Ptolemy ftrove to be 
as earned as he, making the like decree, in hope 
to win to himfelf diat valiant nation, which afford¬ 
ed men far more ferviceablc in war than were to be 
found in any province of the empire. 

And this indeed was the point at which both 
fides aimed. Wherein Antigonus , thinking to make 
all fure, deceived himfelf, not without great coft. 
For he gave to Alexander, the Ion of Polyfperchon, 
five hundred talents, willing him to fet the war on 
foot in Peloponncfus , whereby it might appear, that 

on 
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on his fide was meant nothing elfe than what was 
openly pretended. 

In Peloponnefus, Caffander’s men had, with much 
bioodfhed, grievoufly afflidted the contrary faction ; 
and he himfelf perceiving, that they were more 
eafily fpoiled as enemies, than retained as friends, 
thought it the beft way to make what ufe he could 
of them, that were not long like to continue his. 
Finally, perceiving that Alexander came furniihed 
with plenty of gold, wherewith he was able, not only 
to win the doubtful, but to corrupt fuch as might 
feem beft allured: he thought it a good part of 
wifdom to furrender upon fair conditions that 
which he could not allure himfelf to hold any long 
time by force. Therefore he fent one to deal with 
Alexander, about the matters in controverfy; let¬ 
ting him know, that Antigonus was very fkilful in 
fetting men together by the ears, not caring who 
prevailed, but only defiring to have them weary 
themfelves whilft he was bufy ellewhere, that fo at 
length he might find opportunity to fet upon tne 
ftronger. If therefore Alexander were fo wife as 
to keep in his purfe the five hundred talents widen 
he had, and without ftroke ftricken, to receive die 
whole lordfhip of Peloponnefus , it Ihould be freely 
put into his hands by Caffander : provided, that he 
Ihould from thenceforth renounce all confederacy 
made with Antigonus , and enter into a fure and 
faithful league widi Ptolemy, Caffander , and the 
reft of the confederates; otherwife, he might well 
perfwade himfelf, that the country which his fa¬ 
ther could not keep, when he was indeed the lieu¬ 
tenant of the empire, Ihould not in hafte be won 
by him, that was only die factor of a proud inju¬ 
rious man, fo (tiling himfelf, but not acknowledged 
by others. 

Alexander had lived a while with Antigonus fince 
the beginning of thefe wars, among whofe follow¬ 
ers it was not hard to difeover the intent (which he 
did not carry very fecret) of making himfelf ab- 
folute lord of all: Therefore he was foon en¬ 
treated to accept fo good an offer, and did not 
flick to enter into that league, whereby he was to 
become a free lord, and fubjeft unto no man's con- 
troul. 

Howbeit, this his honour continued not long ere 
he loft both it and his life together, by trealon of 
the Sicyonians ; who thinking thereby to have made 
diemfelves free, were foon after vanquifhed in bat¬ 
tel by Cratefpolis, Alexander's wife, a difereet and 
valiant lady. She, in revenge of her husband’s 
death, crucified thirty of the citizens taken in flight; 
and having by feverity taught them obedience, did 
afterwards continue her army in good order, and 
governed thofe places that fhe held with the 
love and commendation of her fubjedts and neigh¬ 
bours. 

Sect. IV. 

fffje Etolians rife againfl Caffander in favour of 

Antigonus, and ate beaten. A fleet and land- 

army of Antigonus utterly defeated by Ptolemy’* 

lieutenant. In what term.- the war flood at this 

time. Antigonus draws near to Greece. 

' A Ntigonus, when he found that with fb much 
j\ money he had only bought an enemy, be¬ 
gan to raile troubles to Caffander and his other ad- 
verlaries in Greece , by ltirring up the Etolians 
againft them; likewile he laboured to win to his 
p;irty the iflands in the Greek leas, by whofe ulfi- 
ltancc he might be the better able to deal with 
Ptoll my, that greatly prevailed by realon of his 
ftro/ig fleet. But neither of thefe attempts had the 


fuccefs which he expedted. The Etolians, a fac¬ 
tious nation, and always envying the greatnefs of 
their neighbours, were often in commotion, but fo 
that commonly their gains equalled not their Ioffes* 
Caffander won fome of their own countries, forti¬ 
fied the Acatnanians againft them, and compelled 
Glaucias, king of the Illyrians, whom he van¬ 
quifhed in battel, to forfake their fide, and bind 
himfelf to bear no arms againft CaffandeS 
friends. 

On the other fide, as many petty iflands were 
drawn to join with Antigonus ; fo the fleet of the 
Rhodians under ffheudatut, who was admiral to 
Antigonus, paffing along the co. lt of Aha toward 
Cyprus , with an army u.Jtr coniudt of Perilaus , 
marching on the fhore for mutual affiftance, was 
quite overthrown by Ptolemf s navy. Polydytui, 
who in Ptoh my's behalf had been fert into Ptioftt- 
nefu- againft Alexander, finding no need of his ier- 
vice in that country, becaufe tuxanits was come 
over to their fide, returned homewards, and by the 
way heard of the couri'e which thefe Anttgoaians 
held, whom he very cunningly forpiizcd He rode 
with his fleet behind a cape, which the enemies 
were to double; his land-forces he placed in am- 
bufli, whereinto Perilaus falling, was taken prifo- 
ner with many of his men, and many were (lain, 
making little refiltance. Ehcvdatus, the admiral, 
perceiving this, made all hafte to help his fellows 
that were on land ; bur whilft he, with all his fleet, 
were intentive only to that bufinefs, Polyclytus ap¬ 
peared at their backs, who, as foon as he perceiv¬ 
ed their dilbrder, haftered about the cape, and 
charging them behind, fud'ered not one of them to 
efcape him. Thefe ili tidings caufed Anv.gom to 
deal with Ptolemy about fome compofition. Firft, 
he font embaffadors ; afterwards they met in per- 
fon. But Antigonus would not yield unto t..; de¬ 
mands of Ptolemy , fo the parly was vain. 

Hitherto each party feenied to have indifferent¬ 
ly fped in the war, and thereby to have equal caufc 
of hope and tear. This late vidtory, with the good 
fuccefs of his affairs in Cyprus , did feem to make 
amends to Ptolemy for his Ioffes in Syria. Like- 
wife the revolt of Alexander from Antmnus did 

o 

equal the confederacy made between the Etolians 
and him ; as alfo thofe petty fkirmifhes that had 
been in Afia the Ids, to An: gonus's advantage, 
were fufficiently recompenfed by others of like re¬ 
gard, but adverie to him, and by the troubles 
brought upon his eftates in thofe parts by the two 
Caffander s. 

Contrariwife, Antigonus valued the lofs of his 
men, money, and fhips, no otherwife than as the 
paring of his nails that were left long enough, and 
would eafily grow again ; but the enlargement of 
his territory, by addition of Syria, he prized at a 
higher rate, as if thereby he had fed upon a limb 
of Ptolemy’s enemy, and ftrengthened die body of 
his own empire. Concerning other accidents, where¬ 
of the good were hitherto fufficient to counterpoife 
the bad, he meant to proceed as occafion ihould 
diredt, which commonly is not long wanting to 
them that want no money. 

That which molt molefted him, was the at¬ 
tempts of his enemies upon Afia the lefs; wherein, 
though as yet they had gotten Jitde, yet had he 
caufe to fear, left the people, being tied unto him 
by no bond of allegiance, might upon fmall occa¬ 
fi on revolt from him, to men of as honourable re¬ 
putation as he himfelf. To prevent this, and to 
be nearer to Greece, he held it expedient for him 
to be there in perfon, where liis aiiairs did feem to 
profper tne worfe, by realon of his abfence. There- 
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fore he left part of his army in Syria, under hi* 
fon Demetrius, to whom, being then but two and 
twenty years old, he appointed many ancient cap¬ 
tains as afliftants, or rather as directors •, the reft 
he carried with him into Phrygia , where he meant 
to winter. 

Sect. V. 

Ilo'ju Lyfimachus and Caflandcr r canqu\(hcdfome ene¬ 
mies, raifed againft them by Antigonus. The 
good fuccefs of Antigonus in Afia and Greece: 
-with the rebellion of many cities againjl Caf- 
1 'anJer. 

rpHE coining of Antigonus into thofe parts 
^ wrought a great alteration in the proccls ot' 
his bufinds thereabouts. For his enemies had ihort 
leilurc to think upon molelling him in Afia : they 
themfclves were held over-hardly to their own 
work on Europe fide. Scathes , a king of the Thra¬ 
cians, joining witli fome towns that rebelled againft 
l.yfimachus, brought alfo the bordering Scythians 
into the quarrel. All thefe relied upon Antigonus, 
who was to help them with money and other aid. 
The Etolians likewife took courage, and rofe againft 
Caffander , having Eacides, lately reltored to the 
kingdom of Epirus, their afliftant. But Lyfema- 
thus gave unto his rebels no time to confirm them- 
felves. He fuddenly prefented himfelf before two 
of the cities that had rebelled, and compelled them, 
by tear, to return to their former duty. He fought a 
battel with the Scythians and wild Thracians , and 
drove them out of the country. Finally, he over¬ 
came Seutbes ; and, following the heat of his victory, 
flew Paufauias in battel, whom Antigonus had fent 
over with an army; and all his men he did cither 
put to ranfom, or fill up with them his own 
bands. Tlie like fuccefs had Philip, Cajfander's lieu¬ 
tenant, againft the Etolians. For he wafted their 
country •, fought with the Epirotes that came to help 
them ; and, after the victory, fought again with 
their forces joined in one, overthrowing them, and 
killing Eacides, that unfortunate king. Finally, he 
drove the Etolians out of moft of their country, 
and forced them to feek their fafety among the wild 
mountains. Of the Epirotes , he fent as prifoners 
to Caffmder, the principal authors of the king’s re- 
ilinition, and of the prelent war. 

Yet thefe a 61 ions required fome time, and wea¬ 
ried Antigonus's adverfaries with painful travel ; af¬ 
ter which, diey remained only fa vers. Antigonus him - 
••felt, at fair leifurc, won all Caria the whilll, and fent 
armies into Peloponnefas , and other parts of Greece , 
beftowiog liberty upon all the cities he took out of 
•Cajfander’s hands. The whole country of Pelopon- 
uefus (excepting Sicyon and Corinth) with the ifle 
of Eubea, and many places of the firm land, were 
by thofe means won to be his in true and vehement 
affection, ready to do or fufter any thing for him 
that had made lb evident a demonftration of his rea- 
riinefs to give them the liberty in deed,.which others 
had promifed in idle words. Manyftates, defirousof 
the fame benefit, would fain havefhewed their good¬ 
will i but they were kept in by Cajfander's garri- 
lbns, who was too wife to truft tltern loofe. There¬ 
fore Antigonus made fhew as if be would pafs over 
- tnto Mace Jon •, by which terror, he forced Caffan- 
• to repair thither in all haflc, with the beft of 
his flrength, leaving many good towns of Greece 
lb weakly guarded, that well they might take cou¬ 
rage to help themfelves, if any foreign luccour ap- 
jxrarcd. The aid which they defired, was not long 
wanting. The lieutenants of Antigonus , taking the 
advantage of Cajfandet's departure, ■ entered the 
No. XXXIII. 
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country i drove his garrifons out of divers cities ■, 
forced the governor of Athens to enter into league 
with their lord ; won the citadel of Thebes, and fee 
the people at liberty. This lall action was fome- 
what remarkable ; tor Thebes had not long before 
been raifed out of her old ruins, by the mere power 
of Caffander of which aft he was accufed by An¬ 
tigonus, as if it had been fome heinous crime. Yet 
now the lame Antigonus winneth the city, and rhe 
love of the inhabitants, only by expelling him that 
was their founder. So much are men readier to 
thank the increaler, than the author of their good * 
and rather to look forward upon thole hopes, which 
vainly they extend beyond all meafure, than back¬ 
ward upon their miferable nullity, that held them 
incapable of being any thing. 

Sect. VI> 

Victories of Ptolemy by fea. A great battel at Gaza, 
iwhich Ptolemy and Selcucus non, againjl Deme¬ 
trius, the Jon of Antigonus. 

A S the prefence or nearnefs of Antigonus gave 
life to his affairs in the lower Ajia, and 
Greece , lo the defigns of his enemies, taking the 
advantage of his ablence, ruined the very founda¬ 
tions of thofe great works in the eaftern parts, 
wherewith in the year preceding he hid over¬ 
topped them. The ifle of Cyprus, whole princes 
wavered between contrary afiedtions, inclining one 
while to Antigonus, another while faintly regarding 
their covenant with Ptolemy , was vilitcd by an 
Egyptian fleet, wherewith Ptolemy , in his own per- 
fon, eafily reduced them to a more fettled order, 
putting fome to death, carrying others away prifo¬ 
ners, and leaving a lieutenant, of his own appoint¬ 
ment, governor of the whole country. With the 
fame fleet he ran along the fea-coafts, wafting a 
great part of Caria and Cilicia, with the fpoils of 
which he enriched his followers, anil returned louden 
to Cyprus. Demetrius, the fon of Antigonus , hear¬ 
ing frequent reports of the miferies wherewith his 
father’s lubjefts were opprefled, made all hafte ouc 
of Syria to the refnie, taking only his horfe and 
Jight-armed foot with him, becaufe the- bufinefs 
required expedition. But in vain did he tire him¬ 
felf, and his followers, in hafty feeking of one, that, 
by launching out into the deep, could, in a few 
minutes, delude the labour of fo many days, if need 
had fo required. Anfweruble to the vanity of this 
expedition, was the fuccefs. For Ptolemy was gone, 
■before Demetrius came into Cilicia. Neither was it 
certain, whether having lightened his fliips ot their 
■burthen in Cyprus, he would return upon thofe 
maritime countries ; or make towards Syria, where 
his coming was expefted. Fie was indeed gone in¬ 
to Egypt, and there, with Seleucus, was deferibing 
a royal army, which he levied with all convenient 
fpeed, for the recovery of Syria. This was more 
than Demetrius knew. Therefore he was tain to 
chufe, out of uncertainties, the moft likelihood, 
and return the way that he came, with all his com¬ 
panies, which were fitter for lcrvice in the open field, 
than to be bellowed in garrifons among the Chi¬ 
lians. He had fcarce refrelhcd his men and horles 
•in Syria, when the news arrived of Ptolemy's com-, 
ing with a puiflant army to give him battel. 
Hereupon, he called to counfcl his principal friends, 
who advifed him to give way to the time, and ex- 
pc6l fome better opportunity in the future ■, being 
a young man, and weakly furnifhed with means to 
refill fucli ancient and famous generals, as Ptolemy 
and Seleucus. This counfcl leaned rather to pro¬ 
ceed from the cold temper of thofe aged men that 
6 O gave 
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gave it, than from any nceffity growing out of the 
prefent bufinefe. For Demetrius , conlidering him- 
felf to be the fon of Anti?onus, and now general 
of his father’s army, thought his own title weighty 
enough to be laid in ballance againft the bate names 
of thofe two great commanders. Neither found 
he much reafon that lhould move him to dillruft his 
forces, as infufficient. His men were better exercifed 
than the enemies, and promifed as much as could 
be required. Therefore, perfwading himfelf, that 
fuch odds of number, and of great fame, would ra¬ 
ther ferve to adorn his victory, than hinder him in 
obtaining it, he refolved to put the matter to trial, 
without expecting the advantage of more help. So, 
animating his foldiers with hope of l'poil and rewards, 
he abode the coming of the enemies at Gaza , with 
putpofe to encounter them, as foon as they had 
finilhed their wearilom journey over the defarts of 
Arabia. 

Ptolemy and Seleucus, ifluing out of fo rich a pro¬ 
vince as Egypt, came fo well provided of all nccef- 
farics, that their army felt not any great grievance 
ot the evil way, when battel was prefented them, 
which confidently they undertook. In all things 
elfe they had the odds of Demetrius of «lephants 
they were utterly unprovided : but how to deal with 
thole beads they were not ignorant. They had pre¬ 
pared a kind of p.dlifado, taftened ftrongly togedier 
with chains, and fharpened in fuch a manner, that the 
elephants could not feek to break upon it, without re¬ 
ceiving much hurt. The reft of their forces, which 
(befides that they had advantage in multitude) were 
heartened with many fortunate fcrviccs, by them 
performed that year, whilft the enemies had wearied 
themlelves, either with vain journeys, or long and 
dulling cxpc&Jtion, they dilpofed in fuch ordeK, 
as belt anlwered to the form, wherein Demetrius 
was embattelled. The fight began, and was main¬ 
tained with equal courage for a long time, each 
party driving more to win honour, than to fatisfy 
any other paftion, as having little caufe of hatred 
or revenge. But after fome continuance, the greater 
number holding better out, the error of Demetrius, 
who, upon no neceflity, would needs fight a battel 
at difadvantage, began to appear by his lofles. He 
had committed himfelf to lortune, having more to 
lofe by her than he could get: but in this fight Ihe 
was idle, and left all to be decided by ftrong hands -, 
unlcfs it may be laid, that the terror brought upon 
his men, by the lots of his elephants, was bad luck. 
Thofe bcafts were in that kind of war hardly to be 
relifted on plain ground •, and therefore, at the firft, 
they made great fpoil amongft Ptolemy 's men. Af¬ 
terwards, locking to break through the pallifado, 
they were forely hurt, and every one of them taken. 
This di(after caufed the horfemen of Demetrius to 
faint: they had laboured hard, and prevailed little-, 
till now, perceiving that all mull lye upon their 
hands, who were ill able to make their own places 
good they beg.in to ftuink, and many of them 
to provide for their fafety by timely flight; which 
example the reft quickly follow’d. When De¬ 
metrius had ftroven lb long in vain to make his men 
abide, that he himfelf was likely to be loft, he was 
fain to give place to the ftronger, making a violent 
retreat as fir as to Azotus , which was about thirty 
miles from the place of battel. A great part of his 
carriages was in Gaza, whither fome of his com¬ 
pany turned afidc, hoping to fave fuch goods, as, in 
haftc, they could pack up. This foolilh covetouf- 
nefs was their deftru&ion, and the lofs of the town: 
fi, r whilft they, forgetful of the danger, had filled 
the ftrccts with fumpter horfes, and flopped up the 
gates, thronging, fome to get in and fetch, others 
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to carry out, what they had already loaden, Ptoltmft 
army brake in without refiftance, taking them with 
their goods and the city altogether. 

This vittory reftored unto Ptolemy the bell part 
of Syria ; a province, more eafy in thofe times to 
get, than to keep •, and opened the way to all the 
greatnefs of Seleucus: for between Gaza and Pbeiii- 
cia , no place offered refiftance. In Cthfyria and 
Phenicia , fome towns held out a while; but were 
foon taken in by Ptolemy. Among thefe, were the 
great cities of Tyrus and Sidon ; of which Sidon was 
given up by the inhabitants Tyrus by the garrifon, 
falling to mutiny againft their captain * who, mill¬ 
ing to the ftrength of it, had made great vaunts j 
"but was pardoned by Ptolemy , and honourably en¬ 
tertained, in refpedl of his fidelity. 

Sect. VII. 

How Seleucus recovered Babylon, and made himfelf 
lord of many countries in the higher Afia. The 
ALra of the kingdom of the Greeks, ‘which began 
with the dominion of Seleucus. 

W HILE Ptolemy followed his bufinefs with 
fuch profperity, Seleucus took leave of him, 
and went up to Babylon, to try his own fortune-, 
which he found fo favourable, that, recovering firft 
his own province, he became at length mailer of the 
better part of Alexander's purchafes. 

This expedition of Seleucus was very ftrange, and 
full of unlikelihoods. His train confifted of no 
more tlun eight hundred foot, and two hundred 
horle *, a number too fmall to have been placed as 
garrifon in fome one of thofe main great cities, 
againft which he carried it into the higher Met. 
But little force is needful, to make way into ftrong 
places, for him that already Hands poflelled of their 
hearts which dwell within the walls. The name of 
Seleucus was enough, whom the Babylonians had 
found fo good a governor, that none of them would 
find courage to refill him; but left that work ro 
Antigonus' s own men, wilhing them ill to Jpcej. 
Some of the Macedonians , that were in thofe coun¬ 
tries, had the like afteflion • others made a counte¬ 
nance of war, which, by eafy compulfion, they , 
left off, and followed new enligns. This added 
courage to the people, who came in apace, and 
fubmitted themlelves joyfully to Seleucus. In a de¬ 
fection fo general, it was not a lafe courie for 
the Antigonians, to tliruft themfelves into the towns 
of moll importance •, for every man of diem lhould 
have been troubled with daily enemies in his own 
lodging. It remained, that they lhould iflue fonh 
into the field, and try the matter by fight 1 but the 
treafon of one principal man, who revolted to the 
enemy with more than a thouland foldiers follow¬ 
ing him, fo difmayed tlie reft, that they did no 
more than feek to make good one ftrong place, 
wherein were kept the hoftages and prisoners that 
Antigonus held tor his fecurity in thole quarters. 
This caftlc, belike, they had not fortified i" nmes 
of leifure, againft dangers, that were not then ap¬ 
parent. Seleucus quickly took it, and fo got the 
entire poflelflon of Mefopotamia and Babylon. 

Antigonus had bellowed in Media and Ptrfts, 
forces convenient for the defence of thofe provinces, 
that were the utmoft of his dominion. In the coun¬ 
tries about Euphrates , he had not done the like; 
for his own great army lay between them and all 
enemies. Therefore, when the victory at Gaza had 
opened unto Seleucus the way into thofe parts, he 
found little impediment in the reft of his bufmels. 
Having now gotten what he fought, it behoved him 
to feek how he might keep his gettings; for his own 
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forces were too fmall, and his friends were ill able petty enterprizes, taken in band by Antigomis and 

to lend him any more. That which his friends could Demetrius, with ill fuccefs. 

not do for him, his enemies did. Nicansr , to 

whom Antigonus had committed his army in Media ; TN a happy hour did Seleucits adventure, to go 
joining unto himfelf, out of Perfia, and other coun- £_ up to Babylon, with fo few men as his friend could 
tries, all needful help, came with ten thoufand foot, then well fpare; for had he ftayed longer, upon 
and feven thoufand horfe, either to fave all from hope of getting more foldicrs, Ptolemy could have 
being loft, or to drive Seleucus out of that which fpared him none at all, Demetrius, the fon of An- 
he had won. tigonus, having loft the battel at Gaza, received 

Againft this power, Seleucus had only four hun- from Ptolemy all his own goods, his pages, and fer- 
dred horfe, and fomewhat above three thoufand foot, vants, in free gift; and therewithal a courteous 
wherewith to oppofe himfelf; his large conqueft of meflage, to this effeCt: that no perfonal hatred was 
unwarlike nations having yielded him many loving the ground of this war, which he and his confcde- 
fubjcCts, but few foldicrs. Therefore, when his rates held with Antigonus ; but only terms of ho- 
enemies were near to the river of Tigris , he with- nour, wherein they would feck to right themfelves 
drew himfelf from the place, where his refiftance was after fuch manner, that other friendly offices, wich- 
expeCted, into certain marfhes not far off, where out reference to the quarrel, fhould not be forgotten, 
he lay fecretly, waiting for fome advantage. Ni- This noble dealing of Ptolemy , did kindle in 
canor thought that lie had been fled, and was the Demetrius , an earneft defire of requiting him with 

lefs careful in fortifying his camp. In recompence fome as brave liberality. Which to effeCt, he ga- 

of this vain fecurity, his camp was" taken by fur- thered together the remainder of his broken troops, 
prize, the firft night of his arrival ; the fatrapa, or drew as many as could be fpared out of the garri- 

licutenant of Ptr/ia, together with fundry of the fons in Cilicia , or other provinces thereabouts ; and, 

captains, were (lain ; he himfelf was driven to flee advertifing his father of his misfortune, befbught 
for his life into the defarts, and the whole army him to fend a new fupply, wherewith he might re¬ 
yielded unto Seleucus ; whole gentle demeanor, af- deem his honour loft. Antigonus , upon the firft 
ter the victory, drew all Media, Sufi ana, and the news of this overthrow, had laid, that the vidtory, 
neighbouring provinces, to acknowledge him their which Ptolemy won upon a beardltfs boy, fhould 
lord, without any further ftroke ftricken. be taken from him by bearded men: yet upon de- 

This vidtory of Seleucus gave beginning unto the fire that his Ion, whom he tenderly loved, fhould 
new ftile of The kingdom of the Greeks , an account amend his own reputation, he was content to make 
much ufed by the Jews, Chaldeans, Syrians, and a ftand in Phrygia. Ptolemy , hearing of Dome - 
other nations in thofe parts. I will not make any trim's preparations, did neverthelefs follow his 
long deputation about the firft year of this Air a. own bufinefs in Celofyria ; thinking it enough to 
The authority of that great aftrologer • Ptolemy , fend part of his army under Cities, his lieutenant, 
from which there is no appeal, makes it plain, that againft the remnant of thofe, that had been already 
the five hundred and nineteenth year of Nabonaflar, vanquifhed, when their forces were entire. This, 
was the eighty-fecond year of this account. Other peradventure, would have been fufficient, had not 
inference hereupon is needlefs, than that note of the Cilles too much undervalued the power of fuch an 
learned b Gatiricus, that the firft of tbefe years was enemy. He thought this young gallant, having 
reckoned complcat at Babylon, together with the end lately faved his life by flight, would now be more 
of four hundred and thirty-eight years after Nabo- careful of having a fair way at his back, than ad- 
naffar .With the obfervation of the Saturn , record- venturous in fetting further forward, than urgent 
ed by Ptolemy , agrees (as it ought) the calculation reafon fhould provoke him. In this confidence, he 
of Bunting ; finding the fame planet to have been pafled on without all fear ; as one that were already 
fo placed in the fign of Virgo, as the Chaldeans had mafter of the field, and fhould meet with none that 
obferved it, in the fame year ; which was, from would iflue out of their places of ftrength, to make 
Nabonaffar, the five hundred and nineteenth ; from refiftance. When Demetrius was informed of this 
Seleucus the eighty-fccond year; and the laft of carelcfs march, he took the lighteft of his army, 
the hundred and thirty and feventh Olympiad. Thefe and made his journey with fuch diligence, one whole 
obfervations of the celeftial bodies, are the fureft night, that, early in the morning, he came upon 
marks of time ; from which he, that wilfully varies, Cilles unexpected ; and was, on a fudden, without 
is inexcufable. As for fuch occurrences in hiftory, any battel, mafter of his camp ; taking him alive, 
and the years of fucceeding princes (that arc not fel- with his foldiers, and their carriages, all at once, 
dom ambiguous, by reafon of unremembered frac- This exploit ferved not only to repair the credit 
tions) if they feem to be here-againft, it is not of Demetrius, which his lofs at Gaza had almoft 
greatly material; yet thus much is worthy of note, 1 ruined ; but, further, it enabled him to recompenfe 
that thefe years of the Greeks were not reckoned in the bounty of Ptolemy, with equal favour, in refto- 
all countries from one beginning ; as plainly appears ring to him Cilles , with many other of his friends, 
in tire difference of one year, that is found between accompanied with rich prefents. But neither was 
a<ftions, related by the feveral authors of the two Ptolemy fo weakened by this lofs, nor Demetrius fo 
books of the Maccabees, who follow divers ac- emboldened by his victory, that any matter of con- 
counts. He that fhall adhere to the time defined fequence thereupon enfued. For Demetrius feared 
by Ptolemy, may apply the other fupputations the coming of Ptolemy, and therefore he fortified 
thereunto, as being no farther from it, than a year’s himfelf in places of advantage: Ptolemy , on the 
diftance. other fide, was loth to engage himfelf in an enter- 

S e c t. VIII. prize, wherein he might perceive* that if the coming 

How Ptolemy loft all that be had won in Syria. y, * i l onus ^ ound him entangled, he fhould either 
What the caufcs were of the quiet obedience, per- ^ driven to make a fhameful retreat, or a dange- 
formed unto the Macedonians, by thofe that bad rous ^venture of his whole eftate, in hope of not 
been fubjetl unto the Perfian empire. Of divers much more than a,reac ty h e pofiefled. 


* Alinag. I. 11. c. 7, 8. *• L. Gauric in annotat. ad locum citatum. 
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Antigonus, indeed, was nothing flow in his way 
towards Syria ; whither he made all hafte, not fo 
much to relieve his fon, as to embrace him : for. he 
rejoiced exceedingly, that the young man had fo 
well acquitted .himfelt, and being left to his own 
advice, performed the office of a good commander. 
Wherefore, to increafe the reputation of this late 
victory, he brought fuch forces, as might ferve to 
recover all Syria > meaning, that the honour of all, 
ffiould be referred unto the good, foundation laid by 
his fon, whom, from this time forwards, he employed 
in matters of greateft importance. 

Ptolemy had now lefs reafon to encounter with An¬ 
tigonus , tlian before his coming to have aflailed the 
camp of Demetrius ', yet he made it a matter of 
conlultation, as if he had dared more titan he meant. 
But all his captains advifed him to retire into Egypt, 
alledging many good arguments to that purpole ; 
which they might well perceive to be agreeable to- 
his own intent, by his propounding that courfe ; 
not without remembrance of the good luccefs againft 
Perdiccas, in the like defenfive war. So he depart- 
ed out of Syria , prelerving his honour •, as being 
rather led by mature deliberation, dian any fudden 
paffion of fear: and he departed at fair leifure, not 
only carrying his treafures along with him, but flay¬ 
ing to difmantle fome principal cities, that he thought 
moft likely to trouble him for the future. All the 
country, that he left at his back, fell prefently to 
Antigonus , without putting him to the trouble of 
winning it by pieces •, fo eafy was it in thofe times, 
for the captain of a ftrong army, to make himfelf 
lord of a great province. 

, We may juftly wonder, that thefe kingdoms of 
Syria, Media, Babylon, and many odier nations 
•{which the vidtory of Alexander had over-run, with 
fo hafty a courfe, as gave him not leifure to take 
any good view of them) were fo eafily held, not 
only by himfelf, but by the captains of his army 
after him. The hot contentions for fuperiority be¬ 
tween the king ot Ifrael, and thofe of Damafctts ; 
between Egypt and Babylon ; Babylon and Nine¬ 
veh i the Per fans,, and many countries; argue 
a more manly terrqier, to have once been in 
thofe people •, which are now fo patient of a foreign 
yoke, that, like lheep or oxen, they fufi'er them- 
felves to be diftributed, fought for, won, loft, and 
again recovered, by contentious mailers ; as if they 
had no title to dieir own heads, but were born to 
follow the fortune of die Macedonians. This will 
appear the more ftrange, if we fliall cor.fider, how 
the icveral dates of Greece (many of which had 
never poflefled fo large dominion, as might caufe 
their fpirits to fwcll beyond their ability) did gree¬ 
dily embrace all occafidns of liberty : and howtiiefe 
: proud conquerors were glad to offer it, defiring to 
• have them rather friends, than fervants, for tear of 
further inconvenience. ,...«. 

It mull therefore be noted, that moft of thefe 
v countries, had always been fubjedl unto the rule of 
•kings, or petty lords, whom the Babylonians and 
Perfians long fince had rooted out; and held them 
in fuch bondage, that lew of them knew any 
other law, th:m the command of foreign mafters. 
This had utterly taken from them all remembrance 
of home-born princes, and incorporated them into 
the great body of the Perfian empire ; lb that 
wanting within themfelvcs all foveraign power, or * 
high authority (the life and fpirit of every eftate)' 
they lay as.dead, and were bereaved of motion, 
when that kingdom fell, whereof they lately had 
been members. 

Why the Perfian fatrapt, or princes of that em¬ 
pire* did net, when Darius was taken from them. 


as the Macedonian captains after the death of Ain. 
under, drive to lay hold upon thofe provinces, 
which had been many ages fubjeft unto them, and 
fcarcc four years in quiet pofleffion of their enemies, 
or why, at leaft, they contended not (when the 
terrible name of that great conqueror did cetfe to 
affright them) to get their fhares among his follow, 
ers, if not wholly to difpoflefs them of their new pur- 
chafes ; it is a queftion, wherein who is not Satis¬ 
fied may find ho lefs reafon to fufpecl the hiftory, 
than authority to confirm it. For we feldom read, 
that any fmall kingdom, prevailing againft a far 
greater, hadi made lo entire a conquclt, inthecom- 
pafs of ten years, as left unto the vanquifhed no 
hojie of recovery, nor means to rebel; cfpedally 
when fuch diforders, or rather utter contiifion, hath 
enfued, by the f ury of civil war among the victor. 

The caufe wiry the Macedonians held fo quietly 
the Perfian empire, is well fet down by Machmtl ; 
and concerns all other kingdoms, that are fubject 
unto the like form of government: the f'um where¬ 
of is this. Wherefoever the prince doth hold all 
his fubje&s under the condition of (laves, there is 
the conqueft eafy, and foon allured. Where an¬ 
cient nobility is had in due regard, there is it hard 
to win all, and harder to keep tlut which is won. 
Examples of this, are the Turkijh empire, and the 
kingdom of France. If any invader fhould prevail 
fo lar upon Turky, tlut the great fultan and his chil¬ 
dren (tor brethren he ufeth not to fuffcr alive) were 
taken or flain \ the whole empire would quickly be 
won, and eafily kept, without any danger of re¬ 
bellion. For the balla’s, how great foever they 
may feem, are mere (laves; neither is there in all 
that large dominion, any one man, whofe perfonal 
regard could get the people to follow him in fuch 
an attempt, where, in hope of private gain, /hotiJd 
not countervail all apparent matter of (ear. Con- 
trariwile, in France, it were not enough for him that 
would make a conqueft, to get into his hands the 
king and Ills children ; though he further got the 
better part of the country, and were, by tar, the 
ftrongeft in the field. For, befidcs the princes ot 
the royal blood, there are in that kingdom (lore ot 
great men, who are mighty in their feveral coun¬ 
tries •, and having certain royalties and principali¬ 
ties of their own, are able to raife war in all quar¬ 
ters of the realm; whereunto the remembrance of 
their own ancient families, and loQg continued no¬ 
bility, will always ilir up and inflame them; fo 
that until every one piece were won, and every one 
(an endkfs work) of the chief nobility brought 
under or deftroyed, the victory were not compleot, 
nor well allured. It is true, that fuch power of the 
nobility doth oftentimes make way for an invader, 
to whom the difeontentments of a few can eafily nuke 
'a fair entrance. But fuch afiiftants are not lo eafily 
kept, as they are gotten ; for they look to be latis- 
fied'at full, in all their demands; and, having what 
they would, they foon return to their old allegiance, 
upon condition to keep what they have, unleisthey 
be daily hired with new rewards; wherein it is hard 
to pleaie one man, without offending another as good 
as himfelf. The Turk , on die other fide, needs 
not to fear any peril, that might arife from tliedil- 
contented fpirits of his principal men. The greateft 
mifehief that any of them could work againft him, 
were the betraying of fome frontier town, or the 
wilful lofs of a battel; which done, the traitor hath 
fpent his fling, and muft either fly to the enemy, 
whereby he lofeth all that he formerly did hold; or 
elfe, in hopes of doing fome further harm, he 
muft adventure to excufe himfelt unto his mafter, 
who feldom forgives the captain, that hath not 

driven, 
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driven, by defperate valour, againft misfortune, reafons are apparent. Yet fome of thefe there were. 
As for making head, or arming their followers that could not lo eafily be contained in good order 
againft the great fultan, and fo joining themfclves by the Macedonians ; for they had not indeed been 
unto any invader, it is a matter not to be doubted * abfolutely conquered by the Perfianst Such were 
for none of them have any followers or dependants the Sogdtans, Batlrians , and other nations about the 
at all, other than fuch as are fubjedl unto them, by Ca/pian lea. Such alfo were the Arabians border- 
virtue of their offices and commiffions. Now, as ing iq)on Syria, againft whom Antigonus fent part 
this bale condition of the principal men, dodi leave of his army, thinking therewith to bring them un- 
unto them no means, whereby to oppofe themfelvcs dcr ; or rather, to get a rich booty. T he captains 
againft the flouriffiing eftate of their prince ; lb that he lent, fell upon the Nabatbeans at fuch time 
-would it weaken both their power and their courage as they were bufied in a great mart, wherein they 
in giving him affiftance, if adverfity fhould make traded with the more remote Arabians , lor myrrh, 
him Hand in need of them. For there is Icarceany frankincenfe, and other fuch commodities. All, or 
one among the Turkijb bafla’s, or provincial gover- moft of thele rich wares, together with five hun- 
nors, that knows either from whence he was brought, tired talents of filver, and many prifoners, the Ma- 
or from whom delcended ; nor any one among cedonians laid hold iq>on ; for their coming was lud- 
them, that by the lofs and utter ruin of the Turkjb den, and unexpected. But ere they could recover 
empire, can lole any foot ot his proper inheritance; Syria, the Nabatbeans overtook them, and finding 
and it is the proper inheritance ot the fubjeft, which them weary with long marches, made fuch a flaugh- 
is alio a kingdom unto him, which makes him fight ter, that of four thouland foot and fix hundred 
with an armed heart againft the conqueror, who horfe, only fifty horfe efcaped. To revenge this 
hath no other device painted on his enfign, than the lofs, Demetrius was let out with a greater power, 
picture of flavery. • yet all in vain ; lor he was not refilled by any army. 

As is die ’Turkijb empire, fo was the Perfian, void but by the natural defence of a vail wildernefs, lack 
of liberty in the fubjedls, and utterly dellitute of of water, and of all things neceflary. Therefore 
other nobility, than fuch as depended upon the mere he was glad to make peace with them, wherein he 
favour of the prince. Some, indeed, there were of loft not much honour; for they craved it, and gave 
the royal blood, and others, defeended from the him prefents. Returning from die Nabatbeans , he 
princes that joined with Darius , the fon of Hyjlafipes , viewed the lake A/phaltites , whence he conceived 
in oppreffing the Magi: thefe were men of repu- hope of great profit that might be railed, by ga- 
tation in Per/ia\ but their reputadon confilled only thering the fulphur. With this good hufbandry of 
in their pedigree, and their fafety in not medling his fon, Antigonus was well pleated, and appointed 
with affairs of ftate, which made them little efteem- men to the work ; but they were flain by the Ara- 
ed. In what fmall account thefe Perfian princes biarts, and lb that hope vanilhed. 
were held, it may appear by this, that the king’s Thefe petty enterprifes, with the ill fuccels ac- 
uncles, coufin-germans, and brethren, were called companying them, had much impaired the good ad- 
by the kings, their jlaves \ and fo did llile themfclves, vantage againft Ptolemy ; when the news of Seleu- 
in fpeaking unto thefe great monarchs. That upon cus* s victories in the high countries, marred all to- 
every light occafion of difpleafure, they were han- gether. For neither was the lofs of tliofe great and 
died as fiaves, it is eafy to be difeerned, in that exam- wealthy provinces, a matter to be neglefted ; nei- 
ple of cruelty pr.uflifed by Xerxes upon his own bro- ther was it fafe to tranfport the war into die parts be- 
ther Majijles , which hadi been formerly noted in a yond Euphrates , whereby Syria and the lower Afia 
place more convenient. As for the fatrap*, or go- fhould have beenexpofed to the danger of ill affe<fted 
vernors of the provinces, it isneedlefs to cite exam- neighbours. A middle courfe was thought the bell, 
pics, proving them to have been mere fiaves : it may and Demetrius , with fifteen thouland foot and three 
iuffice, that their heads are taken from them at the thouland horfe, was lent againft Seleucus . Thefe 
king’s will; that is, at the will of thofe women and forces being fent away, Antigonus did nothing, and 
eunuchs by whom the king was governed. his fon did lefs. For Seleucus was then in Media ; 

To diis want of nobility in Perfia, may be added h’ s lieutenants about Babylon withdrew themfelvcs 
the general want ot liberty convenient among the from neceffity of fight ; fome places they ford- 
people ; a matter no lefs available, in making eafy fied and kept; Demetrius could hold nothing that 
and fure the conqueft of a nation, than is the caufe he got, without fetting in garrifon more men than 
affigned by Macbiavel. For, as aEfop' s afs did not he could fpare ; neither did he get much, and there- 
care to run from the enemies, becaufe it was not f° re was fain to fet out die bravery ot his expedition, 
poffiblc that they fiiould load him with heavier bur- by burning and fpoiling the country ; which he did 
diens, than his mafter caufed him daily to bear ; thereby the more alienate, and, as it were, acknow- 
fo the nations that endure the worft under their own ledge to belong unto his enemy, who thenceforth 
princes, are not greatly fearful of a foreign yoke • held it as his own affined. 

nor will be hafty to lhake it off, if by experience Antigonus had laid upon his fon a peremptory 
they find it more light, than was that whereunto commandment, to return unto him at a time pre- 
diey had been long accuftomed. This was it that fixed; reafonably thinking (as may feem) that in 
made the (dafeoigns bear fuch faidiful affeflion to the fuch an unfettled ftate of things, either the war 
kings of England v for that they governed more might be ended, by the fury of the firft brunt; or 
mildly than the French : this enlarged the Venetian e ^fe |t would be vain to ltrive againll all difficul- 
jurifdidlion in Lombardy ; for the towns that they ties likely to arife, where want ot neccfiaries lhould 
won, they won out of the hands of tyrannous op- fruftrate the valour, that by length of time was 
prefibrs: and this did caufe the Macedonians , with like to become lefs terrible to the enemy. Deme- 
°ther nations, that had been fubjcfl unto the pofte- trius therefore leaving behind him five thoufund 
r,t y ot Alexander's followers, to ferve the Romans foot and a thouland horfe, rather to make fiiew of 
patiently, if not willingly ; for that by them they continuing the war, than to efi'etft much, where 
were eafed ot many burthens, which had been im- himfelf, with greater forces, could do little more than 
pofed upon them by their own kings. nothing, forfook the enterprile, and went back to 

So that of this tamenefs, which we find in thofe his lather, 
that had been fubiebts of die Perfian kings, the 
No - 33- 6 P Sect. IX. 
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was that he knew all their afife&ions, which tended 


Sect. IX. 

A general peace made and broken. How all the houfe 
of Alexander was defiroyed. 

T HESE ambitious heads, having thus wearied 
themfelves with ineffectual travel, in feeking 
to get more than any one of them could hold, were 
contented at length to come to an agreement ; where¬ 
in it was concluded, that each of them ihould hold 
quietly, that which at the prefent he had in poffeffi- 
on. As no private hatred, but mere defire of em¬ 
pire had moved them to enter into the war, fo was it 
no friendly reconciliation, but only a dulnefs grow¬ 
ing upon the (low advancement of their feveral 
hopes, that made them willing to breathe a while, 
till occafion might better ferve to fight again. 

Befides that main point. Of retaining the provin¬ 
ces which every man held , there were two articles of 
the peace, that gave a fair, but a falfe colour to the 
bufmels: That the fon of Alexander by Roxana, 
Jhould be made king, when he came to full age ; and, 
T'hat all the e dates o f Greece Jbould be fet at liberty. 
The advancement of young Alexander to his father’s 
kingdom, feems to have been a matter forcibly 
extorted from Antigonus \ in whom was difeovered 
a purpofe to make nimfelf lord of all. But this, in¬ 
deed, more nearly touched Cajfander. For in his 
cuftody was the young prince and his mother ; nei¬ 
ther did he keep them in fort anfwcrable to their 
degree, but as clofe prifoners, taken in that war, 
wherein they had feen the old queen Olympias taken 
anci murdered, that fought to have put them in 
poffeffion of the empire. The mutual hatred and 
fear between them, rooted in thefe grounds, of in¬ 
juries done, and revenge expected, upon this con- 
clufion of peace, grew up fafter than any time be¬ 
fore, in the heart of Cajfunaer , who law the Mace¬ 
donians turn their favourable expectation towards the 
fon of their late renowned king. 

All this, either little concerned Antigonus , or tend¬ 
ed greatly to his good. The young prince mult firlt 
have poflelfion of Macedon ; whereby Cajfander 
fhoulcl be reduced to his poor office, of captain over 
a thoufand men , if not left in worle cafe. As for 
them that held provinces abroad, they might either 
do as they had done under Arideus , or better, as 
being better acquainted with their own ftrength. 
He in the mean time, by his readinefs to acknow¬ 
ledge the true heir, had freed himfelf from that ill- 
favoured imputation, of feeking to make himfelf 
lord of all that Alexander had gotten. 

The like advantage had he in that article, of 
Yejloring the Greeks to their liberty. This liberty 
had hitherto been the fubjedt of much idle difeourfe j 
but it never took effeCt. Antigonus held fcarce any 
town of theirs ; Cajfander occupied moll of the 
country : which if he Ihould fet free, he mull be a 
poor prince •, if not, there was matter enough of 
quarrel againft him, as againll a difturber of the 
common peace. 

In the mean feafon, the countries lying be¬ 
tween Euphrates and the Greek feas, together with 
a great army, and money enough to entertain a 
greater, might ferve to hold up the credit of Anti¬ 
gonus, and to raife his hopes as high as ever they 
had been. 

With much difadvantage do many men contend 
againft one that is equal to them all in puiflance, 
Cajfander' s friends had left him in an ill cafe \ but 
he could not do with all: for where every one 
mans help is nccefiary to the war, there may any 
one make his own peace; but no one can ftand 
one alone, when all the reft are weary. The beft 


to no fuch end as the becoming fubjc&s unto any 
man ; much lefs to the fon of an Afiatick woman, 
of whom they had long fince refufed to hear men¬ 
tion. Therefore he took a lhort court, and caul'ed 
both the child and his mother to be flam: freeing 
thereby himfelf in a trice, from the dangerous ne- 
ceffity of yielding up his government, which he 
mull have done when the child had come to age. 
Roxana was a lady of Angular beauty, which was 
perhaps the caufe, why Perdiccas dtfired to have 
her fon, being as yet unborn, proclaimed heir to 
the great Alexander. Immediately upon the death 
of Alexander, Ihe had ufed the favour (if if were 
not love) of Perdiccas , to the fatisfying of her own 
bloody malice, upon Statira , the daughter of king 
Darius , whom Alexander had likewife married, 
according to the cuftom of thofe countries, wherein 
plurality of wives is held no crime. For having 
by a counterfeit letter, in Alexander's name, gotten 
this poor lady into her hands, Ihedid, by affiftance 
of Perdiccas , murder her and her fitter, and threw 
their bodies into a well, caufing it to be filled up 
with earth. But now, by Goa’s juft vengeance, 
were Ihe and her fon made away, in the like fecret 
falhion \ even at fuch time, as the near approach¬ 
ing hope of a great empire had made her life, 
after a wearifome imprifonment, grow dearer unto 
her than it was before. 

The fadt of Cajfander, was not fo muchdetefted 
in outward Ihew, as inwardly it was pleafing unto 
all the reft of the princes. For now they held 
themfelves free lords of all that they had under 
them j fearing none other change of their eftates, 
than fuch as might arife by chance of war; where¬ 
in every one perfwaded himfelf of fuccels, rather 
better than worfe. Hereupon all of them (except 
Lyfimacbus and Seleucus , that had work enough at 
home) began to roufe themfelves; as i! now the 
time were come, for each man to improve his own 
ftock. Antigonus' s lieutenants were bufy in Ptle- 
ponnefus , and about Hellefpont, while their matter 
was careful in following other, and feme greater 
matters that were more fccredy to be handled. He 
pretended the liberty of Greece \ yet did the fame 
argument minifter unto Ptolemy nutter of quarrel, 
againft both him and Cajfander. Ptolmy complain¬ 
ing (as if he had taken the matter deeply to heart) 
that Antigonus had put garrifons into feme towns, 
which ought, in fair dealing, to be fet at liberty. 
Under colour of redreffing this enormity, he lent 
an army into Cilicia , where he won four towns, and 
loon after loft them, without much labour of his 
own or his enemies. 

After this, putting to fea with a ftrong fleer, he 
ran along die coaft of AJa, winning many places: 
and in that voyage allured unto him a nephew of 
Antigonus (a good commander, but difeontented 
with the ill requital of his fervices) whom finding 
Ihortly as falfe fo himfelf, as he had been to his 
own uncle, he was fain to put to death. But in 
doing thefe things, his defire to fet the Greeks at 
liberty, appeared not fo plain, as he wilhed that it 
Ihould: for their cafe was no way bettered, by his 
molefting Antigonus in Afia. Therefore to get the 
love of that valiant nation, he made at the laft an 
expedition into Greece it felf; where having fet fra 
fome little iflands, and landed in Pelopotmefus , he 
raifed fo great an expectation ot finilhing the long 
defired work, that Cratefipolis , the widow of Alex- 
der , Polyfper ebon's fon, gave up into his hands die 
towns of Sicyon and Corinth. 

Ptolemy had conceived a vain belief, that the 
Greeks , emboldened by his countenance and aflilt- 
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ance, would all of them take heart, and rile up in 
arms, whereby, with little labour, their liberty 
might be gotten, and he be acknowledged as au¬ 
thor of this immortal benefit. But long fervitude 
had well-near extinguifhed the ancient valour of 
that nation: and their ill fortune, in many likely 
attempts to recover freedom, had fo tired their 
fpirits, that they would no more ftir in purfuit 
thereof i but fat idly ftill, as wifhing it to fall into 
fheir mouths. 

The Lacedemonians , about thefe times, began to 
fortify their town with walls ; trufling no longer 
in their virtue (for both it, and the difeipline that 
upheld it, were too much impaired) that had been a 
wall to their town and territory. 

The Athenians were become as humble fervants, 
as they had been, in' times paft, infolent mafters •, 
ere&ing as many ftatues in honour of Demetrius 
Pbalereus , as there were days in the year. This 
Demetrius was now their governour, and he govern¬ 
ed them with much moderation j but in fpight of 
their hearts, as being fet over them by CaJJ'ander. 
By this bafe temper of the principal cities, it is eafy 
to gather, how the reft of the country flood afieCleii 
Ptolemy could not get them to let their helping 
hands to their own good ; and to furnifh him with 
the promifed fupplies, of money and vi&uals. Cre¬ 
dible it is, that he had a true meaning to deliver 
them from thraldom ; as judging the commodity 
that would arife by annexing them to his party, a 
matter of more weight, than the lofs that CaJJ'ander 
fhould receive thereby, who could hardly retain 
them, if once Antigonus took the work in hand. 
But when he found fuch difficulty in the bufinefs, he 
changed his purpofe; and renewing his former friend- 
ffiip with CaJJ'ander , he retained Sicyon and Corinth 
in his own pofteffion. 

Before the coming of Ptolemy into Greece, Cajfan- 
der had been held occupied with very much \\prk. 
For (befidcs his pains taken in wars among barba¬ 
rous princes) he found means to allure unto him- 
fclf the lieutenants of Antigonus, that were in Pe~ 
loponnefuSy and about Hellefpont j making his own 
advantage of their difeontentments. By the like 
ikilful prattice, he freed himfelf from a greater 
danger; and made thofe murders which he had com¬ 
mitted feem the lefs odious, by teaching his enemies 
to do the like. Old Polyfperchon, that had made 
fo great a ftir in the reign of ArideuSy did after the 
death of Roxana and her child, enter again upon 
the ftage, leading in his hand another Ion of the 
great Alexander , and meaning to place him in his 
father’s throne. 

The name of this young prince was Hercules : 
he was begotten on Barfine, the daughter of Ar~ 
iabazus, a Perfian ; but had been lefs eftcemed 
than the fon of Roxana y either for that his mother 
was held no better than a concubine, or elle per¬ 
haps, in regard of the favour which Perdiccas, and 
after him Olympias, did bear unto Roxana. At this 
time, the death of his brother, had moved fuch com¬ 
panion, and regard of his being Alexander's only 
living child, hod procured unto him fuch good 
will, that the demand which Polyfperchon made in 
his behalf, was deemed very juft and honourable. 
There were indeed more hearts than hands, that 
joined with this young prince ; yet wanted he 
not fufficient ftrength of hands, if the heart of him, 
that leaft ought, had not been moft falfc. CaJJan- 
der had raifed an army to withiland his entry into 
Macedon: but little truft could he repofe in that ar¬ 
my, whofe wifhes he perceived to be with Hercules. 
Therefore he aflail’d Polyfperchon himfelf with gifts 
and promifes j wherewith at length he prevailed fo 
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far, that die old villa* n was contented to murder 
his pupil, choofing rather, with mapy curies and 
foul difhonour, to take the offered lordfhip of 
Peloponncfus, and commander of an army, than to 
purchafe a noble fame witli dangerous travel, in 
maintaining his faith unto both his dead and living 
foveraigns. 

Antigonus had not all this while been afleep, 
tho’ his lofTes were hitherto the chief witnefics of 
his having been a ftirrer in thefe commotions. He 
thought it enough for him at the prelent, to retain his 
own ; and therefore took order for the recovery 
of thofe places, w hich Ptolemy had taken pains to 
win. As for the reft, it no way grieved him, to 
fee CaJJ'ander incur the general hatred of men, by 
committing thofe murders, of which the profit was 
like to redound unto him, that was the moft power¬ 
ful : or to fee Polyfperchon and Ptolemy fweat in a 
bufy war againll Cajfandcr. If they would have 
continued their quarrels, he could well have af¬ 
forded them leilure, and have thought the time 
well fpent in beholding their contentions. For 
he was throughly perlwaded, that when the reft had 
wearied themlelves in vain with long ftrife, his ar¬ 
mies and treafures, wherein he exceeded them all, 
would bring all under. According to thefe haugh¬ 
ty conceits, he demeaned himfelf among his fol¬ 
lowers ; looking big upon them, and like a king 
before his time. This was it that caufed fo many 
of them to revolt from him : but it was no great 
lofs to be forfaken by thofe that looked with envi¬ 
ous eyes upon that fortune, whereon their own fhould 
have depended. Againft this envy of his own men, 
and the malice of others, Antigonus bufily fought a 
remedy, fuch as was like to give him a goodly title 
to the whole empire. 

Cleopatra , filler unto the great Alexander , lay for 
the moft part in Sardes , whom he had a great defire 
to take to wife. This his defire was not without 
good hope: for howibever lhe difeovered much un- 
willingnefs thereunto, yet was lhe in his power, and 
might therefore be entreated, were it only for fear 
of being enforced. But it was not his purpofe to 
get her by compulfive means ; either becaufe his fan¬ 
cy, being an old man, was not over-violent j or 
rather becaufe his ambition, whereunto all his af¬ 
fections had reference, could have made fmall ufe 
of her, by doing fuch apparent wrong. She had 
been married unto Alexander, king of Epirus, after 
whofe death, lhe came to her brother in A fa ; hoping, 
belike, to find a new hufband in his camp. But 
neither any of thofe brave captains, that were, in 
times following, lb hot in love with her, durft then 
alpire unto her marriage: nor did her brother, full 
of other cares, trouble himfelf with providing her of 
an hufband. She therefore, being a lufty widow, 
fuffered her blood fo far to prevail againll her ho¬ 
nour, that fhe fupplied rhe want of an hufband by 
entertainment of paramours. Alexander hearing of 
this, turned it to a jell -, faying, that flic was his 
filler, and mull be allowed this liberty, as her portion 
of the empire. When by his death, the empire lay, in 
a manner, void, and the portion due to her therein, 
grew, in mens opinion, greater than it had been; 
then did many feck to obtain her, while lhe herfelf 
defired only a proper nun, with whom lhe might 
lead a merry life. To this purpofe fhe did invite Lc- 
onatus unto her; who made great haftc, but was cut 
oft' by death, ere lie came to her prefence. Now' at 
the laft, after long tarrying, fhe had her choice of 
all the great commanders : Antigonus, Ptolemy , 
Lyfimachus, and CaJJ'ander , being all her earneft 
woers. All thefe ( Antigonus excepted) had wives 
already ; Ptotemv had many wives, and many con¬ 
cubines. 
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cubines, whom he refpe&ed as much as his wives, 
being noted of too much dotage in that kind. This 
hind red not his fuit, peradvcnture it advanced it, by 
giving to Cleopatra fome hope of mutual tolera¬ 
tion. To ium therefore Ihe bequeathed herfelt, 
and was taking her journey from Sardes towards 
him, when Antigonus 's deputy in that city made 
her to ftay, until his trader's further pleafure fhould 
be known. Antigonus had now a wolf by the ears s 
he neither could well hold her, nor durft let her 
go. She would not be his wile •, he had none ho¬ 
rn it pretence to force her; and to keep her prifo- 
ncr. had been the way, by which he might have 
incurred a general hatred, lading perhaps beyond 
her life, as the courfc taken by Caffander againft 
Roxana (a lady lefs refpefted than Alexander's own 
filler) did well telfify •, therefore he thought it the 
wifeftwayto procure her death j for to let any other 
enjoy the commodity of fo fair a title to the king¬ 
dom, it was no part of his meaning. To this 
pui pofe he fent inftru&ions to the governor of Sar¬ 
des, willing him in any cafe to do it fccretly. So 
the fa£t was committed, and certain women about 
her put in truft with the murder •, which women 
afterwards were put to death, as mifehievous con- 
fpirers againft the life of that, good lady. So was 
Antigonus freed from blame, at the leaft, in his own 
opinion but the world was lefs foolilh than to be 
lb deluded. How the murther was detected we 
need not ask ^ for fcldom is that bloody crime un¬ 
revealed, and never fo ill fmothered, as when great 
perfons are the authors. 

Thus was the whole race of Philip and Alexan¬ 
der the great extinguifhed, and it was extinguifh- 
ed by the hands of fuch as thought upon nothing 
lefs than the execution of God's juftice, due unto 
the cruelty of thefe powerful, but mercilefs princes. 
Wherefore the ambitious frames, eredled by thefe 
tyrants, upon fo wicked foundations of innocent 
blood, were foon after call down, over-whelming 
themfelves or their children with the ruins, as the 
fequel will declare. 

Sect. X. 

How Demetrius, the fon of Antigonus, gave liberty 
to Athens, expelling the garrifons of Callander 
out of thofe parts. The immoderate honours decreed 
by the Athenians to Antigonus and Demetrius. 

N ONE being left alive that had any title to 
the kingdom, it Hood widi good reafon, 
that they which were lords of the provinces, ac¬ 
knowledging no fuperior, Ihould freely profefs them¬ 
felves kings in name, as they were already in fub- 
ftance. Yet had this name ill befeemed the weaker, 
while the ltrongeft of all did forbear it •, neither 
feemed it convenient, in the judgment of Antigonus , 
to crown his laft adtion with fuch a title, as if he 
had attained unto greatnefs by that foul murder, 
the infamy whereof he was careful how to difeharge 
from his own head. He purpofed therefore to 
undertake a plaufible enterprize, even the liberty of 
Greece •, whereby it was apparent, that he might get 
fuch honour as would not only drown all bad re¬ 
ports, but make him be thought equal to any name 
of royalty, whereof in leaning modefty he was 
not covetous. To this purpofe he delivered a 
ftrong army, with a navy of two hundred and fif¬ 
ty fail, and five thoufand talents of filver, unto 
Demetrius his fon, willing him to begin at Athens, 
and thence to proceed, in fetting all the country 

Demetrius came to Athens before he was expect¬ 
ed, fo that without rcfiftance he entred the haven, 
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it being drought that a fleet of Ptolemy, Caffitniei's 
good friend, had been arrived. But when it was 
known, both who he was, and what was the caufe 
of his coining, the joy of the citizens brake out 
into loud acclamations. Demetrius Phalereus for. 
fook the town, and withdrew himfelf to Titles , 
under fafe-conduCt v only die garrifon in Munycbia 
ftrove to make good that piece, which after a 
while was won upon them by force. During the 
fiege of Munycbia, Demetrius went to Megara, 
whence he expelled the garrifon of Caffandtr, and 
fo reftored the city to liberty. 

I think it not impertinent fometimes to relate 
fuch accidents as may feem no better than mere 
trifles *, for even by trifles arc the qualities of great 
pcrlons as well dilclofcd, as by their great aCtions j 
becaufe in matters of importance, they commonly 
ftrain themfelves to the oblervancc of general com* 
mended rules •, in leflfer things they follow the cur¬ 
rent of their own natures. The lady Craleftpolis 
lay in Patras , and had a great defire to fee Dtme- 
triiiSy hoping, belike, that fhe might by his means 
better her eftate, and recover her towns in Sycion 
and Corinth , detained by Ptolemy (to whofe lieute¬ 
nant, in thole places, Demetrius, before his depar¬ 
ture out of Greece , offered money for the furrender 
of them) yet the only bufinefs pretended was love. 
He being advertifed hereof, left his forces in the 
count™ of Alegar a , and taking a company of his 
lighten armed for guard of his perlon, made a long 
journey to meet with her. This troop alfo he cau- 
fed to lodge a great way from his tent, that none 
might fee her when fhe came. As dofely as the 
bufinefs was carried, fome of his enemies had got¬ 
ten knowledge of it, whereby they conceived good 
hope, that the diligence of a very few men might 
overthrow all the great preparations of Antigonus,and 
bring him to any terms of reafon, by taking his 
dear fon prifoner. Their projed fell but a little 
fhort of the effeCf, for they came fo fuddenly upon 
him, that he had no better fhift than to muffle him- 
felfin an old cloak, and creep away difguifed, lea¬ 
ving them to ranfack his tent. There was in this 
prince a ftrange medly of conditions •, efpecially an 
extream diflblutenefs in wanton pleafuxes, and a 
painful induftry in matter of war. He was of a 
moft amiable countenance, a gentle nature, and a 
good wk; excellent in devifing engines of war, 
and curious in working them with his own hands. 
He knew better how to reform his bad fortune, 
than how to rule his good. For adverfity made 
his valour more ad'tive, profperity pufled him 
with an over-weening, wherein he thought that he 
might do w hat he lifted. His fortune was as chan¬ 
geable, as were his qualities; turning often round, 
like the picture of her wheel, till lhe had wound 
up the thread of his life, in fuch manner as follow- 
eth to be fhewed. 

Returning to his camp, and finifhing his bufinefs 
at Alegara ; he refolved no longer to attend the 
ifiue of a fiege, but to affail Munycbia by force, that 
fo he might accompliih the liberty of Athens i 
which, until it was fully wrought out, he refilled 
to enter into the city. Munycbia was ftrongly for¬ 
tified : yet by the continuance of the aflault, the 
multitude without, through help of their engines 
that fcoured the walls, prevailed upon the refolution 
of thofe that lay within it, and won the place in 
two days. The walls and all the defences of that 
piece againft the city, were levelled with the ground, 
and fo was it freely put into the citizens hands, to 
whom withal was given their liberty, with promife 
to aid them in maintaining it. 
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The fame of this A&ion was loilder than of any 
other victory gotten by Ucmettius with greater (kill 
And inJullry. For the .ithenians having forgotten 
how to employ their hands, laboured to make up 
that defeat wich their tongues; converting to bale 
flattery that eloquence of theirs, which the virtues 
of their anceftors had fuited unto more manly ar¬ 
guments. 

They decreed unto Antigonus and Demetrius tlie 
name of kings; they confecrated the place in which 
Demetrius leaped Irom his chariot, when he en- 
tred their ci:y, and built there an altar, calling it 
by the name of Demetrius the Alighter ; they cal¬ 
led them by the names of the Hods their Saviours , 
ordaining that every year there Ihould be cholcn a 
pried of thcle gods ; and further, that fuch as were 
employed by their date, in dealing with either of 
thcle two princes, (hould not be called embafla- 
dors, but fbe or i, or Con fullers with the Goes, like 
as were they whom they fent unto the oracle of 
Jupitei or Apollo. 

It were a frivolous diligence to rehearfe all their 
flatteries, thefe being lb grofs. Hereby they not 
only corrupted the young prince, but made that 
acclamation, which bed would have plealed the 
old man, to be of no ufe. For he could not hand- 
fomely take upon him the name of king as impo- 
fed by the Athenians , unlefs he would leem to ap¬ 
prove their vanity, in loading him with more than 
human honours. Yet was he lb tickled with this 
their fine handling him, that when their iheart , or 
C»nfulters came lhortly after, defiring him to re¬ 
lieve them with corn, and timber to build lhips, 
he gave them almod a hundred thoufund quarters 
of wheat, and matter fufficient to make a hundred 
gallies. So gracious w'as his fird oracle, or rather, 
fo weak is great power in redding the alfaults of 
flattery. 

Sect. XI. 

The great viflory of Demetrius a gain ft Ptolemy in 
Cyprus. IJoiv Antigonus and Demetrius took 
upo them the ftile of kings , wherein others fol¬ 
lowed their example. 

F ROM this glorious work, Antigonus called 
away Demetrius unto a bufmefs ot greater dif¬ 
ficulty ; meaning to employ his fervice againd 
Ptolemy in Cyprus. Before his departure out of 
Greece , he was willed to edablilh a general council 
that Ihould treat of matters concerning the com¬ 
mon good of the country. About the fame time 
Antigonus wididrew his own garrilbn out of Imbros , 
committing their liberty entire into the people’s 
hands: whereby it might appear, that as he would 
not permit any other to opprefs the Greeks , fo 
would he be tar from doing it himfelf. This was 
enough to hold his reputation high among thefe 
new purchafed friends: it followed, that he Ihould 
convert his forces to the winning of ground upon 
his enemies. 

A pitiful tragedy had lately happened in Cyprus , 
through the indilcrction of Meneiaus, Ptolemy's 
brother, and his lieutenant in that ifle. Nicocles , 

king of Paphos , was entred into fome practice with 
Antigonus ; yet, not fo far, that he thought him- 
fclf pad excufe; by which confidence, he was, per¬ 
haps, the more ealily detected. To cut off this 
negotiation, and the faIfe-hearted king of Paphos 
at one blow, Menelaus was fent thither, who fur¬ 
rounding Nicocles*s houfe with foldiers, required in 
Ptolemy's name, to have him yielded to tire death. 
Nicocles offered to clear himfelf; but Menelaus 
told him, that die he mud, and bade him come forth 
quietly. This defperate necelfity caufed the un- 
No. 33. 
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happy king to rid himfelf of life, and his death 
firuck fuch an imprdfion into his wife, that die not 
only flew herlelf, but perfwaded the wives of her 
husband’s brethren to do the like; alto thole bre¬ 
thren ot Nicocles , unto whom Ptolemy had intend¬ 
ed no ill, being amazed with the luddenneis of 
this calamity, did lliur up the palace ; and, luting* 
it on tire, confumcd it, with all that was in it, and 
them Lives togeUier. 

WliaJoever the crime objected was, Nicocht 
perilhed as a man innocent, Ixcaufc he was not ful¬ 
lered to make his anlwer. Of this fad accident, 
though Menelaus delerved the blame for his rigorous 
proceeding, yet is it to be thought that much diflike 
tell alio upon Ptolemy ; as men cn.it are grieved, call 
an ill aliection, even upon thole that gave die far- 
tiiell removed occafion. 

Not long alter this, Demetrius came into Cy¬ 
prus , with a power. fulficient againft any oppo- 
fition that Pto,ewy was like to make. The Cy¬ 
priots did little or nothing againft him, either be- 
caule they had final 1 U length, or tor that diey held 
it a matter indifferent, wuum they acknowledged as 
their lord, being lure that they fliould not tliem- 
felvcs have the rule ol their own country. Mcnc- 
laus tiiereiore, out ol his garrifons, drew forth an 
army, and louglit with Demetrius. But lie was 
beaten, and driven to lave himfelf within the walls 
or h.iLwns ; where he was ib hardly btfieged, that,* 
without ltrong luccour, he had no likelihood to 
make good the place, much Ids to retain po del lion 
ot the whole ifland. His greateft help, at the pre¬ 
lent, was tiie fidelity of his foldiers, whom r.o re¬ 
wards could win trom him, nor good ufage (when 
any of them were taken prifontrs, and enrolled in 
the enemies bands) keep from returning to him, 
with the til It opportunity. Molt of them were 
mercenaries; but all dicir goods were in Egypt , 
which was enough to keep them faithful. Yet 
could not this their refolution have ltood long 
againft the odds ot number, which Demetrius had 
ot men as refoiute, and againft his terrible engines 
of battery, it Ptolemy had not halted to the relcue. 

Ptolemy brought with him a hundred and forty 
gallies, betides two hundred lhips of burden, for 
tranfporting his army and carriages. This fleet 
niaue a terrible lhcw, when it was deferied afar, 
though more than halt ot it was unfit for fervice 
in fignt at fea. Wherefore, to make the opinion 
of his forces die more dreadful, Ptolemy lent unto 
Demetnui a threatning meflage, willing him to be 
gone, unlefs he would be overwhelmed with multi¬ 
tudes, and trampled to death in a throng. But this 
young gallant repayed him with words of as much 
bravery, promilfeg to let him eleape, upon condi¬ 
tion diat he Ihould withdiaw his garrilbns out of 
Sic yon and Corinth. 

Denutrius had no more than one hundred and 
eighteen gallies ; but they were, for the moll part, 
greater tfiun thole of Ptolemy ; better ftored with 
weapons fit for that fervice, and very well fur- 
nilhed with engines in the prows to beat upon 
the enemy. Ncvcrthelds, he Hood in great 
doubt ol direefcore gallies that lay in die haven 
of Salamis , left Menelaus , with them, Ihould fet 
upon his back ; in which cafe, it was very likely 
diat all fliould go very ill with him. Againft this 
mifehief, he bellowed ten of his own gallics in 
the mouth of that haven, to keep Menelaus from 
iftuing forth, and fetting his horfe-men on the 
fhore, to give what aliitlance they could, lie, 
with the reft of his fleet, puts to fea againft 
Ptolemy. 

6 Q_ The 
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The fight began early in the morning, md con- It was generally believed, that much more dt. 
tinued long with doubtful fuccefs. The general* pended on the event of this fight, than the ifl e of 
were not ranged oppofite One to the Other i but Cyprus, for which they contended. Wherefore the 
held each of them the left wing Of his own fleet, common expectation was great; efpecially Anti*}. 
Each of diem prevailed againft the fquadron where- war, whom it moft concerned, was deeply perplex- 
with he encountered •, but the fuccefs of Demetrius ed with cares, thinking every day a year, till h; 
was to better puipole: for his victory in one part were advertifed of the iffue. In this mood mill. 
was fuch, as caufed others to fall out of order -, and, demus found him, a notable flatterer, whom Dtm- 
finally, drove all to betake themfelves unto fpeedy trius had honoured with the meflage of tiiek- good 
flight. As for Ptolemy , he was fain to leave his news, Ariflodetntcs had bethought himlelf of a 
advantage upon the enemy in one part of the fight, trick, whereby to double the welcome of Lis jovful 
that he might relieve and animate thofe of his own, errand : he caufed his fhips to ride at anchor a good 
which needed him in another ; wherein he found diftance from the fhorc-, he himlelf landed in a 
his lofs over-great, to be repaired, by contending cock-boat, which he fent immediately b. ck to the 
any longer againft the fortune of that day *, and fhip •, and fo all alone, he went forward, looking 
therefore he laboured only to fave himfelf, in hopes very fadly, that no part of his tidings might appear 
of better event that might follow fome otner in his countenance. Report of his arrival (for it 
time. was not known where he had been) came prcfl-ntly to 

There fell out in this battel no unufual accident; yJntigonus , who fent meffenger after meflenger to 
yet was the victory greater than could have been meet him on the way, and bring fpeedy word how 
expected. The occalions whereof were, partly the all went: but neither any anfwer, nor fo much of a 
great fkill in fea fervices, which the Greeks and Pbe- look as might intimate the purport of his errand, 
vicians, that were with Demetrius, had, above thofe could be won from this demure gentleman. Thus 
which followed Ptolemy ; partly the good furniture marched he fair and foftly forward, with a great 
of the fhips, wherein confifted no lei's, than in the throng at his heels (that ferved well to fet out his 
quality of thofe with whom they were manned, pageant) until he came in fight of Antigms, who 
Further, we may reafonably judge, that the two could not contain himfelf, but went down to meet 
hundred fhips of burthen, carrying the ftrength of him at the gate, and hear the news. Then did An- 
Pto/emy’s army, did -not more encourage his own Jlodemrts y upon the fudden, with a high voice, fa- 
men, and terrify his enemies the day before the lute Anti gums, by the name of king j uttering the 
fight, than breed in each part the contrary affections ; greatnefs of the victory (with as much pomp, as be- 
when, in the beginning of the fight, they fell off, fore he had covered it with filence) in the hearing of 
and flood aloof. For though it were fitting that all the people-, who, with loud acclamations, gave 
they fhould do fo, yet a multitude, prepolfefled that name of king both to Antigms, and to his 
with vain conceits, will commonly apprehend very fon Demetrius. Antigonus , in requital of the long 
flight occafions, to think themfelves abandoned, fufpence, wherein Anjlodemns had held him, ft id, 
Befidcs all this, the expectation, that Menelaus if- that it ftiould alio be long ere he received his re- 
fuing with his fleet out of Salamis, fhould charge ward. But the title of king, together with the dia- 
the enemies in ftern, was utterly fruftratc. He was dem, which his friends did fet on hishead, hecould 
kept in perforce, by the ten fhips appointed to bar not wifh a fairer occafion to a flume; wherefore 
up the mouth of the haven which they manfully he readily accepted them, and fent the like to his 
performed, as great neceflity required. fon. 

Such difappointment of expectation, doth much When it was once noifed abroad that Antigms 
abate the courage of men in fight, efpecially of the and Demetrius called themfelves kings, it was not 
afiailants-, whereas, on the contrary, they that find long ere their fellows were ready to follow he good 
lome part of their fears vain, do cafily gather hope- example. Ptolemy's friends would by no means en- 
ful fpirits, and conceive an opinion ot their own dure that their lord fhould be thought a man de¬ 
ability, to do more than they had thought upon, jetted for the lofs of a fleet; therefore they filmed 
out of their not fuffering the harm that they had him alfo king. Lyfimachus, in Thrace, had bold- 
imagined. nefs enough to put the diadem about his own head. 

Whatfocvcr the caufes of this victory were, the Seleucus had, before this time, among the barba- 
Iruit was very great. For Ptolemy had no more rous people, taken upon him as king-, but row he 
than eight gallies that accompanied him in his ufed the ltile indifferently, as well among the Greeks 
flight; all the reft of his fleet was either taken or and Macedonians , as in dealing with others. Only 
funk. Neither did Menelaus any longer ftrive Cajfandcr held himfelf contented with his own name; 
againft the violence of fortune -, but yielded up all whereby, howfoever he might fhadow his pride, 
that he held in Cyprus , together with his army, con- he no way lefiened the fame of his cruelty againft 
fifting of twelve thoufand loot, and a thoufand and his mafter’s houfe. But the name which he forbore, 
two hundred horfe, and thofe gallies in the haven of his Tons after him were bold to ufurp, though with 
Salamis. The fame dejection of fpirit was found ill fuccefs, as will appear, when they fhall enter 
in the common foldicr, as well that was taken at fea, upon the ftage ; whereon thefe old tragedians, un- 
•is that had ferved the Egyptian by land ; none of der new habits, as no longer now the fame cerlbm, 
them repofing any more confidence in Ptolemy, but begin to play their parts, with bigger looks, and 
willingly becoming followers of a new lord, whole more boifterous actions, not with greater grace and 
army they now increafed, judgment, than in the feenes already paft. 
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Chap. VI. The History of the Wor ld. 



c h a p. vi. 

Of the wars between the kings of Egypt, Afia, Macedon, Thrace, and others, 

until all Alexander^ princes were confumcd. 


Sect. I. 

The expedition of Antigonus againjl Egypt, •with ill 
fuccefs. 

A L L the reft of thefe kings had taken that 
name upon them, in imitation of Antigonus 
himidf, as befeeming his greatnefs ; which 
was fuch, as gave him hope to lwallow them up, 
together with their new titles. Being not ignorant 
of his own ftrength, he refolved to fingle out Ptole¬ 
my, and make him an example to others j who 
fhould hardly be able to ftand, when the greateft 
of them was fallen. To this purpofe, he pre¬ 
pared an army of eighteen thoufand foot and 
eight thoufand horfe, with fourfeore and three ele¬ 
phants j as likewife a floet of a hundred and fifty 
gallics, and a hundred fhips of burthen; the land- 
forces he commanded in perfon ; of the navy Be- 
trius was Admiral. 

When all was .ready for the journey, the fea-men 
advifed him to flay yet eight days longer, and ex¬ 
pect the fetting of the Pleiades. But his hafty de- 
fire to prevent all preparations for refiftancc that 
Ptolemy fhould make, rejected this counfel, im¬ 
puting it rather to their fear than fkill. Wherefore 
he departed from Autigoma (a town which he had 
built in Syria, and called after his own name, that 
was foon changed into Sole net a, by his mortal ene¬ 
my) and came to Gaza , where he met with his 
fleet. The nearer that he drew to Egypt , the more 
hafte he made ; thinking by celerity to prevail more 
than by his great power. He caufed his foldiers 
to cariy ten days provifion of victuals, and had 
many camels loaden with all neccflaries for pafting the 
ddorts, over which he marched with no fmall toil, 
though he met with no refiftancc. At Mount Caf- 
jius, which, is near adjoining to Ntlus , he law his 
fleet riding at anchor, not far from the fhore, in ill 
cafe, and many fhips wanting. It had been forely 
beaten with foul weather, wherein fome were loft, 
others driven back to G.izi , or flattered clfcwhcre 
into fuch creeks as they could recover: Demetrius 
himfdf, with the bell and ftrongeft veficls, did fo 
long beat it up againft the wind, that all his frefh 
water was fpent \ in which extremity he and all his 
muft have perilhed, had not the tempeft ceafed 
when it did, and Antigonus appeared in fight, from 
whom thete over-wearied, thirfty, and fea-lx-atcn 
foldiers received relief. After thefe painful travels, 
there followed a war, no Ids painful than to little 
purpofe ; for Ptolemy had fo fortified all the paf- 
lages upon the river of N:lus y as he allured him- 
left either to end the war there, or, if his guards 
lhould happen to be forced, yet could it not be done ; 
but fo much to the weakening ot the aflajlants, as 
he fhould afterwards, with a feconJ army (which he 
held entire) entertain the invader upon advantage 
enough. All that Antigonus fought, was to come 
to blows fpeedily •, Ptolemy , on the contrary, to 
beat Antigonus by the belly. It is true, that Alius 
gave him water enough, but wood he had none to 
warm it •, and while Antigonus aflaulted the ram¬ 
parts, railed upon the river in vain, Ptolemy afidyed 
the faith of his foldiers with good fuccefs for with 
great gifts, and greater promifes, he ferried them 
over fo fall, as had not Antigonus thruft fome af- 


fured regiments upon the pillages next the enemy, 
and in the mean while taken a rel'olution to return, 
Ptolemy had turned him out of Egypt ill attended. 

Some of them, indeed, he laid hands on, in the 
way of their cfcape, and thole he put to death 
with extreme torments; bur, in all likelihood, with 
the fame ill fuccefs that Pcrdiccas had formerly 
done, when he invaded Egypt y lud he not readily 
removed his army further orftrom the noife of their 
entertainment, that had already been w on from him. 

To prevent, therelorc, as well the prelent danger 
of his ftay, as the flume following a (breed retreat, 
he fccretly pra&ifcd the advice of his council, upon 
whom the burden muft bo laid of his entrance, and 
leaving Egypt. 

It is, indeed, lefs prejudicial in fuch like calls, 
that errors, difhonours, and loiTcs, be laid on 
counfellors and captains, than on kings; on the di¬ 
rected, than on the director ; for the honour and 
reputation of d prince is far more precious than that 
of a vafial. Charles V, as many other princes lure 
done, laid the lofs and difhonour lie received in the 
invafion of France, by the way of Provence , to 
Antony de Lcua ; whether juftly or no, I know not: 
but howfoever, all the hillorians of that time agree, 
that the forrow thereof coft that brave captain his 
life. Certainly, to give any violent advice in doubt¬ 
ful enterprizes, is rather a teftimony of love, than 
of wifdom, in the giver; lor the ill fuccefs is al¬ 
ways call upon the counfel •, the good never wants 
a hither, though a talfe one, to acknowledge it. 
Yet I have fometimes known it, that great com¬ 
manders, who are lor the prefer.! in place of kings, 
have not only been diflwaded, but held in a kind by 
ftrong hand, from hazarding their own pcrlons ; 
and yet have thofe kind of mutineers never been 
called to a nurfhat’s court. 


Sect. II. 

IIow the city of Rhodes was befieged by De¬ 
metrius. 


T HIS departure of Antigonus left behind it 
many dead carcafes, and a great deal of joy 
in Egypt. Ptolemy held a lolemn fcaft, and lent 
incfllngers abroaj, loaden with glad news, to 
Seleucus , Lyftmachus, and Cajf.tnder , his confede¬ 
rates ; ftrong! y encouraging all that fide with the 
report of this his late .felicity, though it appeared 
but in a defenfive war. Antigonus , on the contra¬ 
ry, flattered himfelf with another interpretation, 
calling the joys of his enemies for witnefies of 
his own greatnefs, feeing they aroie but from fo 
little things ; his enemies being but bare fivers 
by the luff bargain ; and himfelf, as he fuppofed, 
(laving loft but a little time, and no part of his 
honour in the late retreat. Howfoever it were, 
yet he meant to follow his affairs henceforth in ano¬ 
ther fafhion, for that which he could not cleave 
afunder by great blows, he purpofed by little and 
little to pare off, by cutting off the branches firft, 
to fell the tree it felf with the more facility. To 
effcdl which he refolvcd (leaving the great ones to 
grow a while) to root up the dependants of his 
enemies : dependants, whom the forenamed con¬ 
federates fhould be forced, either to relieve, or to 
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lofe ; and hereby he doubted not to draw them 
into the field, where the advantage of power, 
and of all other warlike provifions, promifed him 
victory. 

At this time the city of Rhodes was very mighty, 
being well governed, and having long held it felf 
in good neutrality, it drew the better part of all 
the trade of thofe parts, and thereby a great deal 
of riches to it felf, to maintain which, and to in- 
creafe it, it fiirniJhed and kept on the feas a fleet 
of well armed Ihips, by which it not only beat off 
all pirates and petty thieves, but the reputation of 
their ftrength was thereby fo much increafed, as all 
the neighbour princes fought their alliance and 
confederacy. 

In this fo dangerous a time (in which they muft 
either refufe all that fought them, and fo Hand 
fricndlefs and apart, or join themfelves to fome 
one; and thereby forego die peace, by which their 
greatnefs had grown) their affections carried them 
to the Egyptian, both becaufe the greateft part of 
their trade lay that way, as alfo for that Antigonus 's 
tlifpofition, greatnefs, and neighbourhood was fear¬ 
ful unto them. This affedion of theirs, with fome 
other paflages more apparent, gave argument of 
quarrel to Antigonus , who began to declare him¬ 
felf againft them by petty injuries, of taking fome 
of their fliips, with fuch other grievances, while 
he made a more weighty preparation to purfue the 
war againft them openly and ftrongly. All things 
foon after ordered according to the greatnefs of die 
enterprife, he imploy’d his fon Demetrius againft 
them in their own ifland, who brought fuch terror 
upon the citizens, diat laying afide all refped of 
friendfhip and honour, they offered him their af- 
fiftance and fervice againft whomfoever. Deme¬ 
trius , who knew from whence this .change came, 
and that the alteration was perfwaded by tear, and 
not by love, raifed his demands to an intolerable 
height, requiring an hundred hoftages to be deliver¬ 
ed him, and liberty to lodge in their port as many 
fhips of war as himfelf pleated: thefe conditions, 
more properly to be impofed upon a ftate already 
conquered, than on thofe who as yet had heard of 
nothing but a conftrained afliftance, reftored unto 
the Rhodians dicir loft courage, and made them 
refolve to defend their liberty to the laft man : this 
taught them to infranchife all their able bond-men, 
and wifely rather to make them their fellow citizens, 
than to make themfelves fellow flaves with them. 

Demetrius , having refufed the fair conditions of¬ 
fered, as the Rhodians the fearful ones propound¬ 
ed to them, makes preparation for a long fiege, and 
finding no appearance to carry the place in fury, 
he fet in hand with his engines of battery j in the 
invention and ufc of which, he never fhewed himfelf 
a greater Artifan , than in this war. But in con¬ 
cision, after the citizens had fuftained all the af- 
faults given them for a whole year, after many brave 
fallies out of the town, and the famine which they 
indured within the town, which had proved far more 
extreme, if Ptolemy had not with many hazards re¬ 
lieved them, Demetrius by mediation of die Greci¬ 
an embaffadors, gave over the fiege, a hundred 
hoftages they gave him for performance of the peace 
made, but with exception of all the inagiftratcs and 
officers of the city. 

Hereunto Demetrius was brought by the ufual 
policy of war and ftate : for while, with the flower 
of all his fuller’s forces, he lay before Rhodes , 
Caff under recovered many of thofe places in Greece, 
which Demetrius had formerly taken lrom him j 
neither did Cajfander make the war as in former 
times, by practice and furprife, but by a ftrong and 
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well compounded army, which he himfelf led as 
far as into Attica , and therewith greatly diftreffed and 
indangered Athens it felf. On the other fide (tho’ 
with lefs fuccels) did Polyfpercbon invade Pelopon- 
nefus. Thefe dangerous undertakings upon Greece , 
advifed the Athenians and Etolians to difpatch their 
embafiadors towards Demetrius , and advifed De¬ 
metrius rather to abandon the enterprife of Rhodes , 
than to abandon the great honour which he had 
formerly gotten, by fetting all Greece at liberty. 

Demetrius was no fooner out of the ifland, than 
that the Rhodians created ftatues in honour of Lyfi- 
maebus and Cajfander, but for Ptolemy, whom they 
mod affedted, and from whom they received their 
moft relief, they confulted the oracle of Jupiter , 
whether it were not lawful to call him a God. The 
priefts whicli attended in the temple of Hamwon, 
gave the fame fair anfwer for Ptolemy, which they 
had formerly done for Alexander's mafter ; for as 
Alexander confulted the oracle with an army at 
his heels, fo was Ptolemy at this time lord of 
the foil: and yec was this a far more cleanly 
creation than that done by the Athenians , who dei¬ 
fied Antigonus and Demetrius by decree of the peo¬ 
ple. A mad age it was, when fo many of Alex¬ 
ander's captains could not content themfelves with 
the ftile of kings, but that they would needs be cal¬ 
led gods. 

Sect. III. 

How Demetrius prevailed in Greece, Callander 
deftres peace of Antigonus, and cannot obtain 
it. Great preparations of war agatnft Antigo¬ 
nus. 

D Emetrius coming with a ftrong fleet and ar¬ 
my into Greece , quickly drove Cajfander out 
of Attica ■, and purluing his fortune, chafed him 
beyond the ftraits of Thermopyte. Herein his re¬ 
putation did much avail him, which was fo great, 
that fix thoufand oi his enemies foldiers revoked un¬ 
to him. So partly by the greatnefs of his name, 
partly by force, he recover’d in fliort fpace all that 
Cajfander held in thofe ftraights, and giving liber¬ 
ty unto the people, he beftowed upon the Athe¬ 
nians thofe pieces which had been fortified againft 
them, to block them up. Then went he into Pe- 
lopunncfus, where he found the like, or more eafy 
fuccefs: for he fuddeniy took A>gos, Corinth, St- 
cyon, and the moft of the country, bellowing liber¬ 
ty upon fuch as needed it. The town of S icy on he 
tranflated by confent of the citizens, from the old 
feat into another place: and called it after his own 
name Demetrius. This done, he betook himfelf 
to his pleafure : at die IJlbntian games he cauled 
himfelf to be proclaimed captain general of Greece, 
as Philip and Alexander had been in former times : 
whereupon (as if he were now become as great as 
Alexander) he defpifed all others, making it a mat¬ 
ter of jeft, that any, lave himfelf or his father, 
fhould ufurp the name of king. But in his beha¬ 
viour, he was fo far unlike to a king, diat in all the 
time of his leifure, he deferved none other name 
than of a drunken palliard. Yet were the Athenians 
as ready as ever to devife new honours for him ; 
among which they made one decree, that whatfoever 
king Demetrius fhould command, ought to be held 
facred with the gods, and juit with men. 

All Greece being now at die difpofition of Antigo¬ 
nus , Cajfander flood in great fear, left die wars 
fhould fall heavily upon him in Macedon ; which, 
to avoid, he knew no better way than to make peace 
widi his enemies betimes. And to diat purpofe he 
lent Embafiadors, but had no better anfwer from 
Antigonus, than that he fhould fubmit liis whole 
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Chap. V. The History 

eftate to his difcretion. This proud demand made 
him look about him, and labour hard in folliciting 
his friends both to afTift him, and take heed to them- 
felves j neither found he them flow in apprehending 
the common danger, for Lyfmachus knew, that if 
once Cafancier had Joft Macedon, Demetrius would 
foon be mafter of Thrace. Neither were Ptolemy 
and Seleucus ignorant of that which was like to be- 
fal them, if Antigonus were fufiered to put himfelf 
in quiet pofieflion of thofe provinces in Europe. 
Wherefore it was agreed, that with joint forces 
they fhould all together fet upon the common 
enemy. 

Hereof Antigonus had notice, but fcomed all 
their preparations, faying, that he would as eafily 
fcatter them, as a flock of birds arc driven away 
with a ftone. With thefe conceits he pleafed him¬ 
felf, and noway hindered the proceedings of his ene¬ 
mies. He lay at that time in his town of Ar.tigonia 
(a name that it mull fhortly lofe) where he was 
carefully providing to fet out fome ftately game and 
pageants, in oftentation of his glory. But thither 
was brought unto him the tumultuous news of Lyf- 
machuds victories about Hellefpont. For Cafunder 
had committed unto Lyftmachus part of his forces, 
wherewith to pafsover into ^7(7,while he himfelf with 
the reft fhould oppofe Demetrius on Europe fide. 
So Lyfmachus palling the Hellefpont , began to make 
hot war upon the l'ubjeCts of Antigonus ; getting 
fome of the cities in thofe parts to join with him by 
fair means, winning others by force, and wafting 
the country round about. 

To reprefs this unexpected boldncfs, ylntigonus 
made hafty journeys, and came foon enough to re¬ 
cover his Ioffes, but not firong enough to drive Lyfi- 
ma.hus home, or compel him to come to battel. 
Lyfmachus waited for the coming of Seleucus, keep¬ 
ing himfelf the whilft from neccffity of fighting. 
But Babylon was far off, and Seleucuds preparations 
were too great to be foon in readinefs. The winter 
alfo did hinder his journey, which enforced diem on 
both fidcs to reft in fome quiet, without perform¬ 
ing any matter of importance. This delay of de¬ 
bating the quarrel in open field, held all thofe na¬ 
tions in a great fufpence, and bred much expecta¬ 
tion. Yet might all have come to nothing, had 
not ylntigonus been fo froward, that he refufed to 
yield unto any peaceable conditions. At length Se¬ 
leucus drew near with a mighty army of his own 
(for he had gathered ftrength in that long time of 
leifure which Antigonus had given him) and with 
great aid from Ptolemy , diac was joined with his 
forces. 

To help in this needful cafe, Demetrius was cal¬ 
led over into ylfa by his father’s letters, which he 
readily obeyed. Before his departure out of Greece, 
he made peace with Caff under upon reafonable terms, 
to the end he might not be driven to leave any part 
of his army for defence of the country ; and that 
his journey might be without any fuch blemifh of 
reputation, as if he had abandoned his dependants: 
for one article of die peace was, that all the cities of 
Greece fhould be at liberty. Caffander was glad to 
be fo rid of an enemy, that was too ftrong for him. 
Yet would this league have done him little good, if 
things had fallen out contrariwife than they did in 
Afa i feeing the ratification thereof was referred 
unto ylntigonus. It fufficed, that for the prefent 
every one found means to clear himfelf of all in¬ 
cumbrances elfewhere, to the end that each of them 
might freely apply himfelf to the trial of the main 
controverfy in ylfa. 
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StCT. IV. 

How Antigonus was fain in a great battel at Ipfus, 
near unto Ephefus, wherein his whole efate was 
lofl. 

S ELEUCUS , with his fon Antiochtts, joining 
with Lyfmachus , compounded a great army, 
which was (all confldered) not inferior to that of 
the enemy. In greatnefs of name (that helpeth much 
in all wars, but efpccially in the civil) they were ra¬ 
ther unanfwerable, than unequal to their adverfaries ; 
for Antigonus had of long time kept them under 
with a mattering fpirit, and had been reputed a king 
indeed, when the reft were held but ulurpers of the 
title. Likewife Demetrius was generally acknow¬ 
ledged a brave commander, having given proof of 
his worth in many great fcrvices of all kinds, and 
enriched the art of war with many inventions, which 
even his enemies, and particularly i.\f mat bits , did 
much admire. Seleucus , who had fometimes flat¬ 
tered Antigonus , and fearfully ftolen away trom him 
to five his life, with young An tio chits, a prince 
not heard of before this journey, and LyfmachuSy 
that had lived long in a corner, hardly keeping his 
own from the wild Thracians, wanted much in re¬ 
putation, of that which was yielded to their oppo- 
fites j yet fo, that as ancient captains under Phtiip 
and Alexander , two of them were held worthy 
enough to receive any benefit that fortune might 
give ; and the third a prince of great hope, whereof 
he now came to make experience. 

The foldiers, on both fidcs, were for the moft 
part hardy and well exercifed ; many of them ha¬ 
ving ferved under Alexander , though of thole old 
companies the long fpace of two and twenty years 
had confumcd the greateft number. But concerning 
their afilCtions ; die followers of Seleucus were ea- 
fily perfwaded, that in this battel they muft either 
get the upper hand, or put in extreme danger all 
that belonged unto the confederate princes ; whereas 
Antigonus' s men could difeern no other neceflity of 
fighting, than th.e obftinatc quality of their lord, 
that needs would be mafter of all. Attigonus had 
about threcfcore and ten thoufund foot, ten thoufand 
horfe, and feventy-iive elephants. His enemies 
were fix thoufand fhort of him in number of their 
foot •, in horfe they had the odds of five hundred ; 
of elephants they had four hundred, and a hundred 
and twenty armed chariots of war j which helps, 
though diey little had availed the Pcrfaus, yet were 
they not to be defpifed, in the hands of a good 
captain. 

Antigonus himfelf, either troubled with the unex¬ 
pected greatnefs of his enemies forces, or prefaging 
little good like to enfuc, grew very penfive, com¬ 
muning much in private with his fon, whom he 
commended to the army as his fucccfl'or •, whereas 
in former times he had never been fo jocund, as to¬ 
wards the hour of battel, nor had been accuftomed 
to make his fon, or any other, privy to hiscounfel, 
before it required execution. Other tokens of bad 
luck, either foregoing the fight, or afterwards de¬ 
viled, I hold it needlcls to recount. Diana of Ephe¬ 
fus dwelt near to the place of battel, a bufy goddefs 
in many great fights, and therefore likely to have 
been thruft into the fahle, if any matter, nearly re-' 
fembling a miracle, had chanced. 

It is eafy to believe that thefe two fo gallant ar¬ 
mies, containing well near all the ftrcngtli of Alex¬ 
ander's whole empire, performed a notable fight, 
being led by fuch worthy commanders, and whom 
the ifiue thereof did highly concern. Yet are 
lew of the particulars recorded > an eafy lofs 
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in regard of the much variety wherewith every 
ftory aboundeth in this kind. The moft memo¬ 
rable things in the battel, were thefe. Demetrius , 
with his beft force of horfe, charged valiantly upon 
young Antiochus ; whom when he had broken, 
and put to flight, he was fo tranfported with the 
heat of his good fuccefs, that he never gave over 
his purfuit, but left his father naked, and loll there¬ 
by both him and the victory. For when Seleucus 
perceived this advantage, he interpofed his elephants 
between Demetrius and the phalanx of Antigonus ; 
and with many troops of horfe offering to break 
upon the enemies battel, wherelbever it lay moft 
open, he did fo terrify the Antigonians, that a great 
part of them rather chofe to revolt from their lord, 
whilft they were fairly invited, than to fuftain the 
fury of fo dangerous an impreftion. This cowardice, 
or rather treafon of fome, difeouraged others ; and, 
finally, call them all into flight, expofing their ge¬ 
neral to the laft end of his dcltinies. Antigonus was 
then fourfcorce years old, very fat and unweildy, 
fo that he was unapt for fight, if his high fpi- 
rit could have entertained any thought thereof He 
had about him fome of his moft trufty followers, 
and as many others as he could hold together. 
When one, that perceived a great troop making to¬ 
wards him, told him, Sir king, yonder company 
means to charge you ; he anfwered, Well may they , 
for who defends me ? but anon Demetrius will relieve 
us. Thus expt&ing, to the very lift, that his fon 
fhould come to die refeue, he received fo many darts 
into his body, as took away his lately ambitious, 
but then fearful hopes, together widi his troublefome 
life. 

His great ability in matter of arms, together 
with his infitiablc defirc of empire, have fufficiently 
appeared in the whole volume of his actions. He 
was more feared by his enemies, than loved by his 
friends ; as one that could not moderate his fortune, 
but ufed inlolence towards all alike, as if it had 
been fome virtue ncareft reprefenting a kingly ma- 
jefty. This was the caule that fo many of his fol¬ 
lowers revolted to his enemies ; and finally, that a 
great part of his army forfook him in his laft ne- 
ceflity. For thofe kings and princes that call all 
the careful endeavours of their vaflals, only duty 
and debt •, and are more apt to punifh the lcaft of¬ 
fences, than to reward the greateft fervices, fhall 
find themfelves, upon the lirft change of fortune 
(feeing it is love only that ftays by adverfity) not 
only the moft friendlefs, but even the moft contempti¬ 
ble anddefpifed of all others. This Antigonus found 
true in part, while he lived ; in part he left it to be 
verified upon his fon. 

Sect. V. 

How Demetrius forfaken by the Athenians, after 
his overthrow , was reconciled to Seleucus and 
Ptolemy, beginning a new fortune , and Jhortly en¬ 
tering into quarrels. 

F OR Demetrius , at his return, from the idle 
purfuit of young Antiochus , finding all quite 
loft, was glad to fave him fell, with four thou land 
horfe and five thoufand foot, by a fpeedy retreat 
unto Ephefus ; whence he made great hafte unto 
Athens , as to die place that for his fake would 
fufier any extremity. But whilft he was in the midft 
of his courfe thither, the Athenian ambafladors met 
him with a decree of the people v which was, that 
none of the kings fhould be admitted into their city. 
Thefe were ambafladors, not theori , or confulters 
with the oracle. It was a fhamelefs ingratitude in 
the Athenians , to reward their benefudtor, in his 


mifery, with fuch a decree ; neither did any part of 
his calamity more afflict the unfortunate prince, 
than to fee his adverfity defpiled by thofe whom he 
had thought his fureft friends. Yet he was fain to 
give good words •, for he had left many of his fhips 
in their haven, of which he now flood in great 
need, and therefore was fain to fpeak them fair, tint 
fometimes had grofly flattered him: but he fhall 
live to teach them their old language, and fpeak 
unto them in another tune. When he had gotten 
his fhips, he failed to the IJlbmus , where he found 
nothing but matter of difeomfort. His garrifons 
were every where broken up, the foldiers having 
betaken themfelves to his enemies pay ; fo that lie 
was king only of a fmall army and fleet, without 
money or means wherewith to fuftain him and his 
followers any long time. All the reft, or the greateft 
part of his father’s large dominion, was now di¬ 
viding among the conquerors ; and thole few places, 
which as yet held for him (having nor, perchance, 
heard the worft of what had happened) he no way 
knew how to relieve. For, to put himfelf into the 
field, on the fide of Afia , he had no power ; and 
to inclofe himlelf in any town, how ftrong foever, 
were but to imprifon his fortune, and his hopes, or 
therein, indeed, to bury himfelf and his ellate. He 
therefore creeping thorough thofe bufhes, that had 
feweft briars, fell upon a corner of Lyfimachu's 
kingdom, whereof he gave all the fpoi'l that was 
gotten to his foldiers ; his own Ioffes having been 
too great, to be repayed again by fmall prizes. 

In the mean while, the confederate princes had 
wherewithal to bufy themfelves in the partition of 
thofe provinces, of which their late vidfory had 
made them lords > wherein Seleucus had a notable 
advantage, by being prefent, and matter of the field. 
For neither Ptolemy nor CaJJ'ander were at the over¬ 
throw given, having only lent certain troops to re¬ 
inforce the army which Seleucus led, who took hold 
of a part of Afia the lefs, and all Syria , being no 
otherwife divided Irom his own territory than by the 
river of Euphrates. For there had not any order 
been taken by the confederates for the divifion of all 
thofe lands, bccaufe they did not expeft fo proipe- 
rous an iflue of that war, which they made only in 
their common defence. It was therefore lawful 
for Seleucus to make the beft benefit that he 
could of the victory ; at which, nevcrthclels, others 
did repine •, and though they neither could, nor durft, 
accufe him of ill dealing for the prefent; yet, fee¬ 
ing the over-greatnefs of Seleucus brought no lefs 
danger to the reft of the new kings, than that of 
Antigonus had done, they confulted upon the lame 
reafon of Hate as before, how to oppole it in time. 
Neither was Seleucus ignorant of what they had de¬ 
termined i for he read it in the law univerlal of 
kingdoms and ftates, needing no other intelligence. 
Hereupon they forget friendlhip on all fides, and 
cure themfelves of all unprofitable paffion; the ha¬ 
tred of each to other, and their loves, being laid 
on the one fide, againft their profits on the other, 
were found fo far too light, as Seleucus , who had to 
day (lain Antigonus , the father, and driven Deme¬ 
trius the fon, out of Afia , fought to-morrow, how 
to match himfelf with Stratonica, Demetrius' s daugh¬ 
ter and fo by Demetrius , to l'erve his turn againft 
Lyfimachus. 

The ftory of this Stratonica , with whom young 
Antiochus , the fon of Seleucus , fell fo paffionately 
in love, and lo diftempered, as Selettcus's father, 
to fave his fern’s life, gave her (though fhe were 
his wife) unto him ; and how his paffion was dil- 
covered by his pulfe, is generally noted by all wri¬ 
ters. But neither did this alliance between Seleu¬ 
cus and Demetrius , between Ptolemy and Lyfima - 
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thus, between Demetrius and Cajfander, between 
Demetrius and Ptolemy , though for the prefent 
it brought them again into the rank of kings, 
otherwiie tie any of them to each other, than the 
marriages between chriftian kings have done in lat¬ 
ter times: namely between the Auflrians, the Arm¬ 
enians, the French , and other princes; neither have 
the leagues of thofe elder times been found more 
faithful, than thofe of the fame later times have 
been ; as in the ltories of Charles VIII. of France , 
and of Charles the emperor, of Francis I. and of 
the kings of Naples , dukes of Milan , and others, 
the reader may oblervc: between whom, from the 
year of our lord one thousand four hundred nine¬ 
ty and five, when Charles VIII. undertook the 
cor.quell of Naples , to the year one thoufand five 
hundred fifty and eight, when Henry II. died, 
the hiftories of thofe times tell us, that all the 
bonds, either by the bed or by the book, ei¬ 
ther by weddings or facrament.il oaths, had nei¬ 
ther faithful purpofe nor performance. Yet did 
Demetrius reap this profit, by giving his daughter 
to his enemy Seleucus , that he recovered Cilicia 
from Pliflarchus , the brother of Cajfander , who had 
gotten it as his fhare in the divifion of Antigonus' s 
poflTefiions: for the intruder was not ftrong enough 
to hold it by his proper forces from him, that en- 
tred upon it as a lawful heir: neither would Seleu¬ 
cus lend him any help, as by the rule of confede¬ 
racy he fhould have done againft the common ene¬ 
my. So Pliflarchus , with very angry complaint, 
as well againft Seleucus as Demetrius , went unto 
Cajfander , whither Philt , their filter, followed him 
fhortly, to pacify them both, and keep all quiet, 
being fent for that purpofe by Demetrius her huf- 
band, that was not ftrong enough to deal with 
Cajfander , and therefore glad to make ufe of that 
bond of alliance betwixt them, whereof in his own 
profjierity he never took notice to the others good. 
About the fame time he took to wife a daughter of 
Ptolemy s (plurality of wires being familiar with 
thefe Macedonians , that had learned it in their ea- 
ftern conquefts) and fo was he by two marriages ra¬ 
ther freed from two enemies than ftrengthned with 
two friends tor neither of them wifhed him any 
good, otherwife than might feem to advance their 
own ambitious defires. 

Seleucus and Ptolemy could both of them have 
been contented better, that Demetrius , with help of 
their countenance, fhould feck his fortune fome- 
what farther oft', than fettle his eftate under their 
notes: Particularly Seleucus thought that Cilicia lay 
very fitly for himfelf, and Ptolemy had a great ap¬ 
petite (which yet he concealed a while) to the ifle 
of Cyprus. Now whether it were fo that Seleucus 
would fain have fet his new father-in-law upon the 
neck of Lyftmackus , or whether he were indeed 
greedy of the bargain,' he oll'crcd to buy of De¬ 
metrius for ready money, his late purchafe of Ci¬ 
licia. Hereunto Demetrius would not hearken, 
but meant to keep as much land as he could, hav¬ 
ing already found in Cilicia twelve thoufand ta¬ 
lents of his father’s trealure, that would ferve him 
to nuke fport a while. This refufal fo difpleafed 
Seleucus , that in angry terms he demanded the cities 
of Tyre and Stdon to be iurrendred unto him, which 
were the only places in Sjtia that had not followed 
the fortune of the late great battel. Inftead of giv¬ 
ing them up, Demetrius took prefent order to have 
them better manned, and fpakc it ftoutly, that were 
he overcome a thoufand times, yet would he not 
hire Seleucus to become his ion-in-law. In this 
quarrel Seleucus was generally reprehended as one 
of a malignant difpofition, that would break friend- 


ftiip with his father-in-law for two towns, from 
whom he had already taken more than well he 
knew how to govern. But the fim con fumed it- 
fclfin words, which had it faftened upon arms, like 
it is that the weaker fhould have lound friends, out 
of envy to the ftronger. 

Sect. VI. 

How Demetrius won the city of Athens, and pre¬ 
vailed in Greece, hut Icjl in Afia. Of troubles 
in Maccdon following the death of CaiTander. 

I N the mean while, the Athenians not knowing 
how to ufe the liberty which Demetrius had 
bellowed on them, were fallen by fedition under 
the tyranny of Lachares. Through which altera¬ 
tion their diftempered city was fo weakned, that 
it ieemed ill able to keep off the punifhmcnt due to 
their late ingratitude. This advantage luftned him, 
whom they had once called their God and Saviour , 
to prefent himfelf unto them in the habit of a re¬ 
venging fury. He brought againft them all the 
force that he could well fpare from other employ¬ 
ments, which were at that time perhaps the more, 
bccaufe his doubtful eaftern friends were unwilling 
to give impediment to any bufinefs that might en¬ 
tangle him in Greece. His firft enterprize in Athens 
had ill fuccefs, a great port of his fleet periihing in 
a tempeft, but he foon repaired the lofs •, ansi (af¬ 
ter fome vi&ories in Peloponnefus , where he won 
divers towns that had fallen from him) returning 
to the enteqirize, wafted the country of Attica , and 
cut off all relief from the city both by land and fea. 

Athens was not able to feed the great multitude 
within it any long time; for it flood in a barren 
foil, and wanted now the command of thofe iflands 
and places abroad from whence it was wont to be 
flored with victuals ; being alfo deftitute of means 
to keep fuch a navy as might bring in (upply, or 
dare to do any thing at fea againft that of Deme¬ 
trius. Yet was there fome hope of fhccour from 
Ptolemy , who (milling thereby to win the love of 
Greece ) had laden a hundred and fifty fliips with 
com, and fent them to relieve the hungry city. 
But thefe hundred and fifty were unable to deal with 
three hundred good fighting fliips which Demetrius 
had ; rather they feared to become a prey to him, 
and therefore halted away betimes, as having done 
enough in adventuring to come fo near, that they 
might be defery’d. This broke the heart of the 
people, among whom the famine was fo extreme, 
that a father and his fon did fight for a dead moufe, 
which dropped down between them from the houfe 
top: Wherefore they fent ambafladors to yield up 
the town and crave pardon, having lb far offend¬ 
ed, that out of defperation they made it a capital 
offence to propofe any motion of peace: yet were 
they fain to abolifh this decree, rather becaufe they 
knew not what elfc to do than bccaule they hopcsl 
to be forgiven. 

Demetrius , contented with the honour of the 
vidlory, did not only forbear to take away the lives 
of thefe unthankful men, wiiich they had fubmitted 
unto his mercy, but out of his liberality g ive them 
food, and placed in office amongft them fuch as 
were mod acceptable to the people. Ncverthelefs, 
he was grown wifer than to trull them fo far as he 
had done in times paft. And therefore, when (a- 
mong other flattering acclamations) they bade him 
take their havens, and difpofe of them at his plea- 
fure; he was ready to lay hold upon the word, 
and leave a fure garrilon within their walls to keep 
them honeft perforce. After this he went into Pe- 
lopunnefus , vanquished the Lacedemonians in two 
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battels, and was m very fair polfibility to take their 
city; when the dangerous news called him in all 
hafte, of Lyftmacbus and Ptolemy , that prevailed 
fafter upon him elfewhcre than himfclf did upon 
his enemies in Greece. Lyftmacbus had won many 
towns in Afia \ Ptolemy had gotten all the ifle of 
Cyprus except the city of Salamis, wherein Deme¬ 
trius had left his children and mother, that were 
ftraitly befieged. Whilft he was bethinking him- 
felf which way to turn his face, a notable piece 
of bufinefs offered itfelf, which thruft all other cares 
out of his head. 

Cajfander was lately dead in Mace don, and foon 
after him Philip his eldeft fon, whofe two younger 
brethren. Antipater and Alexander, fought for the 
kingdom. In this quarrel, Tbeffalonica , the daugh¬ 
ter of king Philip , whom Cajfander had married, 
feemed better affedked to Alexander than to her elder 
fon; who thereupon grew fo enraged, that mod 
barbaroufly he flew his own mother. The odiouf- 
nels of this faft gave a fair luftre to Alexander’s 
caufe, drawing the generality of the Macedons to 
take his part, as in revenge of the queen’s death, 
upon that wicked parricide Antipater. But Anti¬ 
pater was fo ftrongly backed by Lyftmacbus , whofe 
daughter he had married, that Alexander could 
not hope to make his party good without forne fo¬ 
reign aid. For which caufe he called in both Pyr¬ 
rhus and Demetrius, who how they dealt with him it 
will foon appear in the following tragedy of him 
and his brother. Their father Cajfander had been 
one that Ihifted well for himfelf, at fuch time as 
every man fought how to get fomewhat, in the ill 
ordered diviflon of the empire. He was cunning 
in practice, and a good foldier ; one of more open 
dealing than were his companions, but withal more 
impudent, rudely killing thofe whom others would 
more wifely have made away. He deeply hated 
the memory of Alexander, that had knocked his 
head againft a wall, upon fome opinion of con¬ 
tempt With Olympias he had an hereditary quar¬ 
rel, derived from his father, whom fhe could not 
abide. Her feminine malice did fo exafperate him 
by cruelty, that lhe ufed againft his friends both 
alive and dead, as it made him adventure upon 
fhedding die royal blood; wherewith when once he 
had ftained his hands, he did not care how far he 
proceeded in that courfe of murder. His carefolnefs 
to deftroy thofe women and children, whofe lives 
hindred his purpofe, argues him to have been rather 
fkilful in matters of arms than a valiant man: fuch 
cruelty being a true mark of cowardice, which fears 
afar off the dangers that may quiedy pafs away, 
and feeks to avoid them by bafe and wicked means, 
as never thinking itfelf fafe enough until there be 
nothing left that carries likelihood of danger. Of 
Olympias and Roxana it may be faid, that they had 
well deferved the bloody end which overtook them, 
yet ill befeemed it Cajfandtr to do the office of a 
hangman. But Alexander's children had by no law 
of men deferved to die for die tyranny of their fa¬ 
ther. Wherefore, though Cajfander died in his 
bed, yet the divine juftice brought fwords upon his 
wife and children, that well revenged the cruelty 
of this bloody man, by deftroying his whole houfe, 
as he had done his mailer’s. 

Sect. VII. 

Of Pyrrhus and his doings in Macedon. The death 
of CaflanderV children. Demetrius gets the king¬ 
dom of Macedon; prevails in war againft the 
Gretas; lofelh reputation in bis war againft 
Pyrrhus, and in bis civil government , and pre¬ 


pares to win Afla. How all eonfpirt againft 
Demetrius. Pyrrhus and Lylimachus invade bin ; 
his army yields to Pyrrhus, who fiares tbi king¬ 
dom of Macedon with Lyfimachus. 

T) Yrrbus, the fon of diat unfortunate prince JEi- 
X tides, which perifhed in war againft Cafait- 
der , was hardly preserved, being a fuclding infant, 
from the fury of his father’s enemies. When his 
fofterers had conveyed him to Glaucias , king of 
Illyria , the deadly hatred of Cajfander would have 
bought his life with the price of two hundred ulentsj 
but no man can kill him that lhall be his heir. 
Glaucias was fo far from betraying Pyrtbus, that 
he reftored him by force to his father’s kingdom, 
when he was but twelve years of age. Within the 
compafs of fix years, either the indilcretions of his 
youth, or the rebellious temper of his fubjeefs, 
drave him out of his kingdom, and left him to try 
the world anew. Then went he to Demetrius, 
(who married his fifter) became his page, followed 
him awhile in his wars, was with him in the grear 
battel of Ipfus, whence he fled with him to Epbe- 
fus , and was content to be hoftage for him, in his 
reconciliation with Ptolemy. In Egypt he fo be¬ 
haved himfelf, that he got the favour of Berenice, 
Ptolemy's principal wife, fo that he married her 
daughter, and was thereupon fent home with men 
and money into Epirus , more beholden now to 
Ptolemy than to Demetrius. When he had fully 
recovered the kingdom of Epirus, and was fet¬ 
tled in it, then fell out that bufinefs between 
the children of Cajfander , which drew both him and 
Demetrius into Macedon. 

Antipater, the elder of Cajfander's fons, was fo 
far too weak for Pyrrhus, that he had no defire to 
attend the coming of Demetrius, but made an hafty 
agreement, and divided the kingdom with his 
younger brother Alexander ; who likewife felt the 
aid of Pyrrhus fo troublefome, that he was more 
willing to fend him away, than to call in fuch an¬ 
other helper. For Pyrrhus had the audacity to re- 
queft, or take as granted, by ftrong hand, Ambra- 
cia , Acarnania, and much more of the country, as 
the reward of his pains ; leaving the two brethren 
to agree as well as they could about the reft. Ne- 
ceflity inforced the brethren to compofuion; but 
their compofition would not fatisfy Demetrius, who 
took the matter heinoufly, that he was fent for, and 
made a fool, to come fo far with an army, and find 
no work for it. This was a frivolous complaint ; 
whereby it appeared, that Demetrius had a purpofe 
to do as Pyrrhus had done, and fo much more, by 
how much he was ftrongcr. Hereupon it feemed 
to Alexander a wife courfe, to remove this over- 
diligent friend, by murdering him upon fome ad¬ 
vantage. Thus Demetrius reported the ftory, and 
it might be true* tho’ the greateft part, and per¬ 
haps the wifeft, believed it not. But the iflue was, 
that Alexander himfelf was feafted and flain by 
Demetrius , who took his part of the kingdom as a 
reward of the murder^ excufing the fad fo we ^» 
by telling his own danger, and what a naughty man 
Cajfander had been, that all the Macedonians grew 
glad enough to acknowledge him their king. It 
fell out happily, that about the fame time Lfma- 
ebus was bufied in war with a king of the wild 
Thracians ; for thereby he was compelled to feek 
peace of Demetrius, which to obtain, he caufed the 
remainder of Macedon to be given up; that is, the 
part belonging to Antipater his fon-in-law. At this 
ill bargain Antipater grievoufly (formed, though he 
knew not how to amend it; yet ftill he ftormed, 
until his father-in-law, to lave the labour of mi- 
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king many excufcs, took away his troilblelbme life. 
Thus in hade, with a kind of negkft, and as it 
were to avoid moleftation, were flain the children 
of Caffander •, of Caffander that had flain his own 
matter's children in a wife courie of policy, with 
careful meditation (fo much the more wicked as the 
more long) ftudying how to eredt his own houfe, 
that fell down upon his grave, ere the earth on it 
was througlily fettled. 

It might be thought, that fuch an accefs of do¬ 
minion added much to the greatnefs of Demetrius ; 
but indeed it fhewed his infirmity, and thereby 
made him neglefted by many, and at length hated 
by all. For he had no art of civil government, but 
thought (or fhewed by his addons that he thought) 
the ufc and fruit of a kingdom to be none other than 
to do what a king lifted. He gave himfelf over to 
women and wine, laughing openly at thofe that 
o.Tered to trouble him with fupplications, and the 
tedious difeourfe of doing jurtice. He had more 
(kill in getting a kingdom than in ruling it war 
being his recreation, and luxury his nature. By 
long reft (as fix years reign is long to him, that 
knows not how to reign one year) he difeovered fo 
much of his word conditions, as made both the 
people weary of his idlenefs, and the foldiers of his 
vanity. He was freed from care of matters in A [la, 
by hearing that all was loft, though more efpeci.il- 
ly, by hearing that Ptolemy had with great honour 
entertained and difmifled his mother and children. 
This afforded him the better leifure of making war 
in Greece, where he vanquifhed the Thebans , and 
won their city twice in fhort fpacc, but ufed his 
vidfory with mercy. Againft Lyfimachus he would 
fain have done fomewhat the peace between them 
notwirfiftanding) at fuch time as he was taken by 
the Thracians', but Lyfimachus was freely difmifled, 
and in good cafe to make rcfiftance ere Demetrius 
came, fo as this journey purchafed nothing but en¬ 
mity. Another expedition he took in hand againft 
Pyrrhus , with no better, or rather with worfe event. 
Pyrrhus • held fomewhat belonging to Macedon, 
which he had indeed as honcftly gotten as Deme¬ 
trius the whole kingdom - t he had alfo madeexcur- 
fions into Theffaly. Bat there needed not any handfomc 
pretence of quarrel, feeing Demetrius thought him- 
fclf ftrong enough to over-run his enemies country 
with two great armies. It is a common fault in 
men, to defpife the virtue of thofe whom they have 
known raw novices in that faculty, wherein thetn- 
felves are noted as extraordinary. Pyrrhus was a 
captain, whom later ages, and particularly the great 
Hannibal, placed higher in the rank of generals, 
than cither Demetrius , or any of Alexander's fol¬ 
lowers. At this time he milled that part of the 
army which Demetrius led, and fell upon the other 
half, which he overthrew, not with more commen¬ 
dations of his good conduct, than of his private 
valour, fhewed in lingle combat againft Pantau- 
chus , Demetrius's lieutenant •, who being a ltrong 
man of body, challenged this young prince to fight 
hand to hand, and was utterly beaten. The lofs 
of this battel did not fo much offend the Macedo¬ 
nians, as the gallant behaviour of Pyrrhus delight¬ 
ed them. For in him they feemed to behold the 
lively figure of Alexander in his beft quality. Other 
kings did imitate, in a counterfeit manner, fome of 
Alexander's graces, and had good fkill in wearing 
princely veftures; but (faid they) none, five Pyr¬ 
rhus, is like him in deed, in performing the office 
of a captain, 

Thefe rumours were not more nourifhed by the 
virtue of the Epirot , than by diflike of their own 
king, whom they began to difefteem, not fo much 
No. XXXIV. 
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in regard of his unprofitable journey into Epirus 
(for he had wafted much of the countiy, and 
brought home his army in good cafe) as of his in- 
folence, that grew daily more and more intolera¬ 
ble. His apparel feemed, in the eyes of the Ma¬ 
ce dons, not only too fumptuous and new-fangled, but 
very unmanly, and ferving chiefly to be a daily 
witnefs how much he contemned them and their 
good opinion. Of his foldiers lives he was retch- 
lefs, and fuflered unwifely this unprinccly fentence 
to efcape out of his mouth ; that she more of them 
died, the fewer he was to pay. He made a moc¬ 
kery of juftice ; ami (as it were to publifh unto 
all his fubjedts, how little he etteemed it or them) 
having by a fhew of popularity invited jictitioners, 
and with a gracious countenance entertained their 
fupplications, he led die poor fuitors alter him in 
great hope, till coming to a bridge, he threw all 
their writings into the river, pleafing himfelf in 
that he could fo eafily and fo boldly delude the 
cares of other men. By thefe courfes he grew fo 
odious, that Pyrrhus gathered audacity, and inva¬ 
ding Macedon , had almoft won it all with litde 
refiftance. Demetrius lay then fick in his bed, 
who recovering health, and taking the field, had 
fuch great odds of ftrengch, as made Pyrrhus glad 
to forlake his winnings and be gone. 

At length he began to have fome feeling of the; 
general hate, which to redrefs he did not (for he 
could not) alter his own conditions \ but purpofed 
to alter their idle difeourfes of him, by femngthem 
on work in fuch an action, wherein his beft qua¬ 
lities might appear, that is, in a great war. His 
intent was to invade A/ia with a royal army, 
wherein the fortune of one battel might give him 
as much, as the fortune of anodier had taken from 
him. To this end, he firft made peace with Pyr¬ 
rhus, that fo he might leave all fare and quiet at 
home. Then did he compofe a mighty army, of 
almoft a hundred thoufand foot, and twelve thou- 
fand horfe, with a navy of five hundred fail, 
wherein were many fhips, far exceeding the grc.it- 
ncls of any that had been feen before, yet fo lwift 
and ufeful withal, that the greatnefs was leaft part 
of their commendation. 

The terrible fame of thefe preparations made Se- 
leucus and Ptolemy fufpedt their own forces, and la¬ 
bour hard with Lyjimachus and Pyrrhu to join 
againft this ambitious fon of Antigonus, that was like 
to prove more dangerous to diem all than ever was 
his father. It was eafily dilcerned, that if Demetrius 
once prevailed in AJia, there could be no fecurity 
for his friends in Europe, what league foever were 
of old concluded. Therefore diey refolved to be¬ 
gin with him betimes, and each to invade that 
quarter of Macedon that lay next his own king¬ 
dom. Lyfimachus came firft, and againft him went 
Demetrius with a great part of his army; but whilft 
he was yet on the way, news were brought into his 
camp that Pyrrhus had won Berthaa. The mat¬ 
ter was not over-great, were it not, that minds pre¬ 
pared with long difeontent, are ready to lay hold 
upon finall occafions of diflike. All the camp was 
in uproar i fome wept, others raged, few or none 
did forbear to utter leditious words, and many de- 
fired leave of Demetrius to go to their own houlis, 
meaning indeed to have gone to Lyfimachus. 

When Demetrius perceived die bad afledtion of 
his army, he thought it the wifeft way to lead 
the Macedonians further off from Lyfimachus , their 
own countryman, againft Pyrrhus , that was a 
ftranger, hoping by vidtory againft the Epirot , to 
recover the love of his followers, in fuch lort, that 
he might afterwards at leifure deal with die other. 
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But herein his wifdom beguiled him, for the fol- 
dicrs were as hafty as he to meet with Pyrrhus -, 
not intending to hurt him, but longing to fee that 
noble prince, of whom they daily heard the ho¬ 
nourable fame. Some fpake of his valour, fome 
enquired, others anfwered, of his perfon, his ar¬ 
mour, and other tokens whereby he might be 
known ; as particularly, by a pair of goat’s horns 
that he wore on his creft. It was not likely that 
thefe men fhould hurt him. Divers of them ftole 
away and ran over into Pyrrhus's camp; where 
the news that they brought were better welcome 
than their perfons. For they faid, and it was true, 
that if the Macedonians might once get fight of Pyr¬ 
rhus , they would all falute him king. To try this, 
Pyrrhus rode forth, and prefenced himfelf bare¬ 
headed in view of the camp, whither fome were 
fent before to prepare his welcome. The news of 
his arrival found a general applaufe, and every one 
began to look out, with defire to fet eye on him. 
His face was not fo well known as his helmet, 
therefore he was admonifhed to put it on, which 
done, all came about him and proffered their fer- 
vice neither were there any that fpake for Deme¬ 
trius, only fome (and they the molt moderate of 
tongue) bade him begone betimes and fhift for him¬ 
felf. So Demetrius threw afide his maskers habit, 
and attiring himfelf poorly, did fearfully Ileal 
away out of his own camp, deferving well this cala¬ 
mity, whether it were fo that he would not hearken 
to the good counfel of his friends, or whether his 
behaviour deprived him of fuch friends as would 
dare to let him hear the unpleafant found of neceflary 
truth. 

Whi HI Pyrrhus was making this triumphant 
entry into the kingdom of Maced on, Lyfmachus 
came upon him very unfeafonably, and would needs 
have half, faying, that he had done as much as 
Pyrrhus in the war, and therefore had reafon to 
challenge his part of the gains. The bargain was 
quickly made, and the divifion agreed upon, each 
of them being rather defirous to take his part quiedy 
than to fight for the whole, as hoping each of them 
to work his fellow quite out of all upon better op¬ 
portunity. 

S I c T. VIII. 

How Demetrius gathering forces, enterprized many 
things 'with ill Juccefs in Greece and Afia. How 
he was driven upon Scleucus, and compelled to 
yield himfelf. His imprifonment and death. 

rp H E Athenians were as unthankful to Deme- 
trius in this his adverfity, as they had been 
in former times ; for they prcfently forfook his 
friendfhip, and called Pyrrhus out of Macedon to 
be their patron. Demetrius , when he went againft 
Lyfmachus, had left a great part of his forces in 
Greece , under his fon Antigonus : Therefore it is 
like that he had foon gotten an army, though 
Phtla his wife (who is highly commended for a 
wife and virtuous lady) did poifon herfelf, upon 
defperate grief for his misfortune. The firft upon 
whom he attempted to fliew his anger were the 
Athenians , that had well deferved it. He began to 
lay ficge to their town, but was pacified by Crates 
the philofophcr, whom they had made their fpokef- 
inan, and taking fair words inftead of fatisfa&ion, 
parted over into Afa with eleven thoufand foldiers, 
meaning to try his fortune againft Lyfmachus, for 
the provinces of Lydia and Cana. 

At his firft coming into thofe parts, fortune feem- 
ed to fmile upon him. For many good towns, 
willingly, or by compulfion, yielded to his obe¬ 


dience. There were alfo fome captains that fell from 
Lyfmachus to him with their companies and trea- 
fures. But it was not long, ere Agathocles, the fon 
of Lyfmachus, came upon him with an army fo 
ftrong, that it was not for Demetrius's good, to 
hazard his laft flock againft it. Wherefore, he re- 
folved to pafs through Phrygia and Armenia, into 
Media , and the provinces of die higher Afia, truft- 
ing to find a kingdom fomewhere in thofe remote 
quarters. The execution of this counfel was gric- 
voufly impeached by Agathocles , who purfued him 
clofe, and cut off all his provifions, driving him 
to take which ways he could, without following his 
intended courfe. In many lkirmilhes, Dtmrius 
vanquilhed diis troublefome enemy: neverthelefs, 
he could not be fhaken off, but continued afflicting 
the poor titulary king with extreme famine. At 
length, in parting the river Lycus, fo many of De¬ 
metrius's men were loft, that the reft could no longer 
make refiftance ; but were driven to travel with fuch 
fpeed, as might well be called a plain flight: fo 
that with famine, peftilent difcafcs following limine, 
and other accidents of war, eight thouland of them 
were confumed; the reft, with their captain, efcaped 
into Cilicia. Seltucus had gotten pofldlion of Cili¬ 
cia, whilft Demetrius was occupied in Greece ; yet 
was it no part of Demetrius's errand, to lay claim to 
the country •, but with vehement and humble letters 
he befought his fon-in-law to call to mind their al¬ 
liance, and to pity him in his great mifery. Thefe 
letters, at the firft, wrought well with Scleucus, and 
he condefcended to the requeft; yet confidering 
further how Demetrius had carried himfelf, when he 
recovered ftrengch after the battel at Ipfus, he 
changed his purpofe, and went againft him with 
an army. 

Many treaties were held between them, of which 
none took effect, through the jealoufy of Sdeucus. 
Therefore, mere defperation enforced Demetrius to 
fight like a mad man •, and his fury got him fome 
victories, though of fmall importance. At length, 
ficknefs took and held him forty days, in which 
time a great number of his few men ran to the 
enemy. This notwithllanding, he ftill held out, 
and once liad like to have taken Seltucus in his bed, 
had not his coming been difeover’d by fugitives 
that gave the alarm. Finally, when all his army 
had forfaken him, and left him, with a few of his 
friends, to fhift for himfelf; he was compelled, by 
the laft of thofe adherents (for even fome of thole 
few fbrlbok him) to yield unto Seleucus. 

Seleucus, hearing this, was exceeding glad, and 
fent him very comfortable mefiages •, but the appro¬ 
bation of his own humanity, by his followers, was 
fuch, as renew his jealous thoughts, and hindered 
him from admitting Demetrius to his prefence i 
though otherwife he ufed him with as much favour, 
as any prifoner could wilh. He was kept under 
fure guard in a demi-ifland, wherein were goodly 
walks, orchards, and parks, for hunting. He had 
all that he afked royally, and friends allowed to 
vifit him at his, and their pleafure; only his liberty 
was referved unto the coming of young Jnuocbusom 
Stratonica, out of the high countries. In this fort 
he /pent three years, living merrily all the while 
(as one that now enjoyed the happinefs, which, 
with fo much travel and blood-lhed, he had fought 
in vain) and then died, leaving to his fon Anup- 
nus, the fame which his father had left unco him¬ 
felf •, that is, friends and hope. His afhes were ho¬ 
nourably buried in Corinth ; his qualities have ap¬ 
peared in his adlions; and the fortune of his houie 
will fhew it felf herereaftcr, in times and ph«s 
convenient. 
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Chap. VII. The History 

Sect. IX. 

The death of Ptolemy, of Lyfimachus, and of Se¬ 
leucus, that was lafl of Alexander* s captains: 
with other occurrences. 

A bout the fame time that Demetrius died, 
did alfo Ptolemy king of Egypt ; a virtuous 
prince, Warlike, gentle, bountiful, and (which in 
thofe rimes was a rare commendation) regardful of 
his word. He had, by many wives and concubines, 
many children •, out of whom he felefted Ptolemy 
Philadelpbus , and caufed him to reign, together with 
' himfelf, two or three years before he died, that fo 
he might confirm him in the inheritance of the king¬ 
dom. At this, Ptolemy Ceraunus (tor all of that 
houfe illumed the name of Ptolemy) was grievoufly 
incenfed ; but no man cared for his anger. There¬ 
fore he went to Seleucus y who gave him loving en¬ 
tertainment. There were now only two of Alex¬ 
ander's captains left, Selettcus and Lyfimachus. 
Thefe two needs would fight for it, who fhould be 
the longeft liver of that brave company. The true 
ground of their quarrel was, their near equality of 
ftrength, and want of one to part them. The pre¬ 
tence was, the murders which Lyfimachus had com¬ 
mitted upon many of his nobles, together with his 
poiloning Agathocles , his eldcft fon, whofe wife and 
children fled unto Seleucus for aid. 

The Macedonia after feven months paufe, having 
fpent their firft heat of admiration, began to hearken 
fo well to LyfimacbuSy their natural countryman, 
that they forfook Pyrrhus upon none other ground, 
than becaufe he was an alien. This they had known 
well enough before ; but they did him no great 
Wrong in taking lightly from him, what they light¬ 
ly gave him. Lyfimachus had reigned about five 
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years alone, when the city of Lyfimachia (built by 
him, and called alter his name) falling by an earth¬ 
quake, appeared, by events, to have forc-fhewed 
the fall of his houfe. His own jealouly, and the 
inftigation of a mother-in-law, caufed him to poifon 
his fon Agatboc/esy which drew upon him that war, 
wherein (after the lofs of all his fifteen children, that 
were taken away by divers accidents) he periflied 
himfelf. 

Seleucus was encountered by Lyfimachus on Ada 
fide, where one battel concluded the war with 
Lyfimachus's death. It plea fed Seleucus more than 
the victory, that he was the laft of all the great 
heroes which lud followed Alexander •, for now 
he feemed to himfelf, as lord and heir of all 
the conquered world. So he pafled over into Macc- 
don y to take pofleflion of Europe , where there was 
none to withftand him. But there he ended his days, 
and within feven months followed LyjimacbuSy and 
others of his fellows, by a bloody death •, being 
treacheroufly (lain by Ptolemy Ceraunus , whofe 
friend and patron he had been. Seveiity-feven 
years old he was, when he fought with Lyfimachus , 
and Lyfimachus was feventy-iour. With them 
ended rite generation of old captains, that had feen 
the days, as it were, of another world under the Pe>- 
fian i yet was there left one equal to any of them in 
the art of war, even PyrrhuSy the Epiroiy of whom 
we fpake before, that ix now ready to enter into a 
war with the Rumans, a more warlike people than 
Alexander himfelf did ever encounter. Of which 
war, and of which people, it is needf ul that we here 
make mention, as of a fiory more important, than 
any likely to enfue in Greece , or in the great king¬ 
doms that were held by Alexander's lucceflbrs, with 
lefs (and ftill decreafing) virtue, than was that by 
which they were firft purchafed. 


CHAP. VII. 

The growth of Rome, and fettling of the eaflcrn kingdoms 


Sect. I. 

How the Romans enlarged their dominion in Italy, 
from the death of Tullus Hoftilius, unto fucb 
time as they were ajfiiilcd l>y Pyrrhus. 

H O W Rome was founded by Romulus , fettled 
in good order by Numa Pompilius ; and by 
many, though final! victories, it gathered ftrength, 
until fuoh time as it became the head of Laiium t 
by the conqucft of Albcty in the reign of Tullus 
Hofliliusy it hath been already noted in due order of 
time. But whereas now the Rom m greatncls begin- 
neth to encounter the power of Greece , and, extend¬ 
ing it felf out of Italyy to overwhelm the dominions 
of other ftates and princes * I hold it convenient (as 
in like cafes I have done) briefly to fet down the 
growth of this mighty city, in a compendious rela¬ 
tion of thofe many actions, which could not have 
been delivered in the ages wherein they were feve- 
rally performed, without much interruption of the 
hiftory, that was then occupied in matter more im¬ 
portant. 

After the death of Tullus Hofiilius (who, when he 
had reigned two and thirty years, was burnt toge¬ 
ther with his houfe by lightning) Ancus MartiuSy 
grand-child to Numa Pompiliusy by his daughter, 


and not much unlike him in difpofition, fucccedcd 
in the kingdom of Rome. He walled the city about, 
enlarged it with the hill Aventine, which he inclofed ; 
built a bridge over Tybris , and the city of Ofiia t 
upon die fea, iixteen miles diftant from Rome. Fi¬ 
nally, having reigned twenty-four years, he died i 
and by his laft will, he left his children in charge with 
one Lucumon, the fon of Damaratus a Counthian y 
who, avoiding Cypfelus king of 'Corinth's tyranny, 
had fled into Hetruria, and dwelt in Tarquinity by the 
name of which town he was afterwards called Tar - 
quinius. From that city in Ileiruri.i coming to Rome y 
and encouraged by fome ominous occurrents, toge¬ 
ther with his wife Tanaquil's prophecy, lie grew a 
favourite of Ancus MartiuSy by his Grecian wit, hu¬ 
mouring the fattions of the Roman court; info- 
much, that after his deceafe he became not only 
protestor to the children, but governor to the 
city. He doubled the number of fenators, and 
enlarged the centurions of horfe-men: neither was he 
lefs eminent in war than in peace •, tor he prevailed 
often againft the TufcanSy and from his victories, 
the chiefeft ornaments of triumph took their origi¬ 
nal. When this Lucius Tarquinius had reigned 
eight and thirty years, he was (lain by the Ions of 
Ancus MartiuSy to whom he had been left guardian. 

But 
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But Tanaquil his wife, perceiving what was done, king was odious in their ears, they changed the rrin- 
informed the people from out of an high turret, that ner of their government, from perpetual to annual, 
her hufband was wounded, and fick, but not dan- and from a fingle governour to a double; left per. 
gcroufly: and withal fignified unto them, that in the petual or foie dominion might be fome motive to 
interim of his ficknefs, one Servius Tullius , whom ufurpation : and inftcad of kings they called them 
from his birth fhe always prophefied to be born to ConJuls , ftgnifying, as it may be interpreted, Pro- 
great hopes (the fon of P. Cortticulanus and Oerifia , viders that their titles might remember them of' 
a well defcended, but captive woman) brought up their place, which was to be always mindful of 
in her houfe, and hufband unto her daughter, their citizens welfare. And yet was it fo hard fcr- 
fhould fupply her hu(band’s place, in govern- ling of troubled waters, that the people, alter this 
ing the date until his recovery : which go- innovation of date, fcarce daring to allure them- 
vernment, being thus at fird obtained by cunning, felves of their own fecurity, enforced Tatums 
he afterwards ufurped as his right. He fird or- Coilatine to refign up his authority, fearing that tv- 
dained ratcments, fubfidies, and valuations of the ranny would be hereditary, and fuppofing that the 
people’s wealth among whom, at that time, four- very name and affinity with the houfe of Tarom, 
fcore thoufand were mudered, of which number con- favoured already of their condition. In his room 
fided their whole corporation ; and by diftindtion was fubdituted Valerius Publicola , who, that lie 
of dignities, ages, trades, and offices, he managed might (as his name importeth) be gracious in the 
the kingdom in as good fort, as if it had been a pri- people’s eyes, gave liberty, in matters of controver. 
vate houfhold. At length, having two daughters ly, to appeal from the confuls to the people; and 
of different natures, the one mild and gentle, the that he might, as well in goods as in perlon, avoid 
other fierce and outragious: and finding alfo, that occafion of fufpicion, caufed his own houle to be 
the two fons of Tarquinius Prifcus , Sextus and pulled down, becaufe it was built in a place defen- 
Aruns , which had been committed to his tuition, fible, as if it had been a citadel. Neither was Bru- 
were of different difpofitions, proportionably an- tus any ways deficient in matter of greater moment, 
fwering to his daughters ; he (willing to add wa- which concerned as well the people’s fafcty, as their 
ter, not oyl,tofire) gave the mild daughter to Sex- favour ; for having got intelligence, that fome 
tus , the hot-headed fon j and the violent, to Arum., greener wits, and in the firft rank his own fons, 
the gentle, in marriage. But whether by intended were itching after innovations, hoping to reftore 
courles, or by accident, it happened ; the two mild the banifhed kings ; he caufed them, publickly in 
ones being made away, the furious natures were the market-place to be whipt, aid then to be 
readily joined in marriage: who foon after concur- brought all impartially to the block, 
ring, and calling the fenate together, began to lay Hitherto the Romans , having by the unblemiffied 
claim to the kingdom. Upon this tumult, Servi- integrity of Brutus, well appeafed all inbred quar- 
us Tullius flattening to the fenate (where he thought rels at home, now hereafter employ their military 
by authority to have bridled infolency) was thrown defignments againft foreigners; firft, for their Ji- 
down the flairs, and going home fore bruifed, was berty ; fecondly, for enlarging their poSeOions; 
(lain by the way, when he had reigned forty and and laftly, for defending their confederate provin- 
four years. Then Tullia his daughter, firft pro- ces, and extending their empire. For Rome, fitua- 
claiming her hufband Tarquinius Superbus king, re- ted as it were in the mid-way between Lotium and 
turning home, enforced her coach-man to drive his the Tufcans , having as yet but narrow bounds, be- 
chariot over her father’s corps ; whereupon the ing in her minority, could not but give occafion of 
ftreet had the denomination of ivicked-flreet. This offence to her neighbours ; until by main oppofi- 
Tarquin , exercifing cruelty widiouc juttice, and ty- tion, having prevailed againft her borderers, fhe 
ranny without mercy, upon the people and fena- ufed them as inftruments, whereby to obtain the 
tors-, having tired liimfelfand them at home, ufed reft. 

the fame rage and treacliery upon his borders. He Their firft war, in the firft year of Confuls , was 
took Ocriculum , Suejfa, Pometia , and the Gabii. againft Porfenna king of Hetruria\ who being over- 
The iflue of befieging Ardea , a town eighteen perfwaded by Tar quin's lamentation, came to Row, 
miles diftant from Rome, was of bad fuccels. In together with the banifhed king, and with great 
the heat of which war, his fon Sextus Tarquinius forces, to feat him again in his kingdom, 
violently ravifhed that chafte lady Lucretia, his In the firft con Aid, Horatius Codes, having lerg 
kinfman Coilatine 's wife : who, in way of expiation time borne the main brunt of his enemies, on the 
for fo unchafte a deed, thought good to walb out bridge over Tybris ; at length, feeling himfclf too 
thofe fpots of infamy with her own blood ; fo (lu- faint to (land againft fo many, caufed the bridge be- 
ving firft bequeathed the revenge unto her father Sp. hind him to be broken down, and, with his ar« 
Lucretius Tricipitinus, her hufband Coilatine, and mour, leaping into the river like a hunted (lag, 
'Junius Brutus) fhe killed herfelf: whereupon (chief- refrefhed his hot fpirits, and returned fife to his 
ly by "Junius BrutuSs refolution) Tarquinius Su - fellows, with the like refolution to fuftain a new 
perbus, with his wife and children, was depofed and charge. Porfenna, although by this lie had well- 
banifhed \ and fled to Porfenna king of Hetruria nigh won the hill Jams ulus , which is the very en- 
for fuccour, in the five and twentieth year of his trance into the city, and found the vidory, in a 
reign, and the two hundred forty and fourth from manner, afluredly his own ; yet admiring their va- 
the building of their city ; in which (pace Rome lour, and terrified by the conftant reloluuon of 
had fcarce gotten full pofleffion of fifteen miles Mutius Saevola (who having by error I lain Pofet- 
round about her. na his fecretary, inftead of the king himlelf, did, a 

Junius Brutus, by the help of Coilatine , haring fcorn of torments threatened, burn off his own hand) 
expelled Tarquin , and freed his country from that he thought it not a whit prejudicial, either to his 
heavy yoak of bondage, enforced die people, by fafety, or credit, to enter league with them at the 
folemn oath, never to admit any government by worlt hand. And yet the edge of 7 '‘arqnsnnB 
kings amongft them : whereupon they ranfacked fpleen was not quite abated, though Aruns his ko, 
their kings goods, confecrated their fields to Mars, and Brutus his enemy, in fingle combat, had ftain 
and conferred the government of the ftate upon each other. And here the Romans, although tkf 
Brutus and Coilatine. But becaufe the name of loft Brutus , got the field ; and thfir ladies, whole 
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champion he was, for their chaftity, not for beau¬ 
ty, mourned the lofs of him one whole year. In¬ 
to his place, for the reftdue of his year, was fubro- 
gated Sp. Lucretius Tricipitinus , father to Lmcretia : 
and in his room (deceafing naturally before the 
year expired) Horatius Pulvillus. 

Tar quint, upon his overthrow, feeling the fates 
difaftrous, thought it no boot to drive againft the 
dream ; and (pent the refidue of his time, which 
was about fourteen years, privately at Tufculum. 
Yet his fon-in-law, Mamiltus Tufculanus, ftomach- 
irg afrefh at thofe old repulfes, becaufe Porfenna 
had made peace with the Romans , and denied fur¬ 
ther fuccour unto the Tarquines, mudered up his 
Latins , and gave battle to the Romans at the lake 
Regillum ; where the conflict was fierce, and the 
iffue uncertain, until Aulus Pofihumns , the Roman 
Ditlator (for they had created this magidracy 
greater than Confute, purpofely for this war, when 
fird it was expe<ded) to exafperate his foldicrs cou¬ 
rage, threw their own enfigns amidd the enemies •, 
and CoJJ'us, or Spurius Cajjius (mader of the horfe- 
men, an afliftant officer to the Diflator ) command¬ 
ed to take off their bridles, that they might run 
with free violence, to recover again their enfigns. 
This fight w'as fo well performed, that a report 
went current, of Cajlor and Pollux , two Gods, who 
came on milk-white deeds, to be eyc-witnefies of 
their valour, and fellow-helpers of their vidtory ; 
for the general confecrated a temple to them, as a 
dipend for their pains. After this, the Romans 
fierce fpirits, having no objefb of valour abroad, 
reflected upon themfclves at home •, and the fix- 
teenth year after the kings expulfion, upon inftigi- 
tion of fome defperate bankrouts, thinking them¬ 
fclves wrongfully opprefled by the fenate and con- 
fuls, they made an uproar in the holy mount *, un¬ 
til by Mevtnius Agrippa, his difereet allufion, of 
the inconvenience in the head and bellies difeord, 
to that prefent occafion, they were reconciled to 
the fenate: with condition, that they might have 
fome new magidrates created, to whom they might 
appeal in cafes of variance, and make them follici- 
tors in all their controverfies, the confuls authority 
notwithftanding. This was enadted ; and they were 
called the tribunes of the people. After this at- 
toncment amongd themfclves, they had continual 
war with the Latines, concerning their bounds and 
limits, and with other neighbouring dates. A- 
mongd thefe the Volfci and Aiqui\\t\& them longed j 
who made war, of themfclves, upon the Romans ; 
whereby they lod the bed city in their whole ju- 
rifdidlion, Corioli. 

In this conqueft, T. Martius got the firname of 
Coriolauus: a name honourable then, as derived 
from a great vidtory •, although by reafon of the 
poverty of the town, a Roman general, in after 
times, would have been afhamed of that title. 
But yet thefe graces had been no occafion of dif- 
paragement, had he not afterwards, in a great 
of dearth, advifed to fell corn, which they pro¬ 
cured from Sicily at too high a rate, to the people : 
whereupon, Dcctus Alas, their tribune, in their 
behalf, accufcd him, and after judgment, banifhed 
him. Cortolanus flying to the Volfci, whom lately 
before he had vanquilhed, inccnfed them to renew 
their forces again, which being committed unto 
him, and to Altius Tullus , he prevailed in field fo 
far forth, that he was come within four or five miles 
of the cicy. Encamping there, he made fo /harp 
war, and was at fuch defiance with his country', 
that he would not relent, by any fupplication of 
embafladors, until his mother Vtturia , and Volum- 
nia his wile, with a pitiful tune of deprecation. 


fhevring themfelves better fubje&s io their country; 
than friends to their fon and hufband, were more 
available to Roms, than was any force of Arms. 
Hereupon Coriolanus difmiffing his army, was after 
put to death among the Voile;, as a Traytor, for 
neglecting fuch opportunity : or (ns others furmife) 
living with them until old age, he died naturally. 

Not long after this, the Veit i:i iletruria pro¬ 
voked the Romans ; againft whom the Fabii. three 
hundred and fix in number, all of one family, en¬ 
treated and obtained, that they only might be em¬ 
ployed, as it had been in a private quarrel. Thefe 
Fabii, after fome good fervices, lying encamped at 
Cremera, were circumvented, and all (lain ; one 
only of that whole houfe, had been left, by reafon 
of infancy, at home •, from whom afterward fprang 
Fabius Maximus , who vanquifhed Hannibal. 

In procefs of time, the Romans were alfo troubled 
with tn e Volfci, at the lull of Algtdutn, two miles from 
Rome ; where Lucius Minucius their conful, with 
his whole army, had been difeomfited, had not L. 
Quintius Cincinatus, chofcn Dictator, and taken 
from the plough to the higheft honour in Rome, 
which fucccfs anfwcrable to his expedition, difpcrfeit 
his enemies, and freed his country in the fpace of fix- 
teen days. In the continuance of this Voician war 
it was, that Appius Claudius , one of the ten men, 
whom they had two years before chofcn governours 
of the flare, and enacflors of Solon' s Laws amongft 
them, procured from Athens (abrogating in the mean 
while the confuls, and all other magiflrates) w’ould 
have ravifhed Virginia, the daughter of T. Virgini¬ 
as, captain of a company, and lying then in camp 
at A/gidum. Hereupon the people, in an uproar, 
took the hill Aventine, and after much variance, 
enforced the ten men to refign up their authority 
again to new confuls. 

After this, either new quarrels, or defire to re¬ 
venge old loflcs, drew the Romans into a new war 
againft the Veientes,. and their adherents, upon 
whom having tried their forces, with diverfity of 
captains, and variety pf event, they vanquifhed the 
Falifci, and the Fidenates, and utterly fubdued the 
Veientes. In conquering the Falifci, Furins Ca¬ 
millas fhewed no left integrity than fortitude. For 
when a fcnool-maftcr, by training forth into the 
Roman camp, many children of the principal citi- 
zens, thought to betray the town, yielding them 
all up as hoftages: Camillas delivered this traytor 
bound unto his fcholars, willing them to whip him 
back into die city ; which forth-with yielded unto 
him in reverence of his juftice. The fiege of Veit 
was ten years, and fo troublefome, that the Ro¬ 
mans were there firft enforced to winter abroad un¬ 
der beafts skins (to which they were the more eafily 
induced, becaufe then firft tney received pay) and 
to make vows never to return without viaory. 

At length, winning the city by a mine, they got 
fo large fpoils, that they confecrated their tenths to 
Apollo Pythius j and the whole people in general, 
were called to the ranfacking of the city. But 
they were no left unthankful to Camillas for his 
fervice, than before they had been to Coriolanus ; 
for they banifh’d him the city, upon fome occafion 
of inequality in dividing the fpoils: yet he requited 
their unkindnefs with a new piece of fervice, a- 
gainft the fury of the Gauls ; who being a popu¬ 
lous country, and very healthful, the fathers (as 
fometimes now) lived fo long, that the fons, defti- 
tute of means, were enforced to rove abroad, feek- 
ing fome place, where to fet up their reft : and withal 
being a nation vaft in body, rude by nature, and 
barbarous in conditions, wandred as rovers over 
many countries. Some of them lighting on Italy , 
6 T ft* 
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let upon Chip urn, a town in Httruria ; whereof terrupted : fo that one while confuls ruled ; ano- 
Rome having information (and being careful of her ther while there was an anarchy : then the tribunes 
confederate towns) fent embafladors, warning them were reftored and ruled again, till after many years 
to defift from fuch injurious enterprifes. But the expired, the confular authority was eftablilhed; 
barbarous people, not regarding the meflage, upon it being enacted, that one of the confuls fhould al- 
fome injury offered by the Roman embafladors, ways be a Plebeian. This was after the building 
converted their forces from Ctufium towards Rome •, of the city, three hundred fixty five years. And 
and giving a great overthrow unro the Romans, by now Rome, by fuppreffion of her neighbour com- 
the river A Ilia, upon the fixteenth day before the tries, creeping well forward out of her minority, 
Calendi of Auguft (which day was after branded dares fet lorth againft the warlike Sammies , wiio 
for unlucky, and called Allienfis in the Roman Ca - dwelt almoft one hundred and thirty miles off; fi. 
tendar) they haftened towards the city. Then was tuated between Campania and Apulia. Thele did 
Rome the true map of mifery and defolation. For fo ftrongly invade the Campanians their neighbours, 
fome leaving the city, fome creeping into holes, that they forced them to yield theinfelves fubjccls 
priefts hiding their reliques, and every one (hiking to Rome, and undergo any conditions of tribute, 
for himfelf j ere the enemy came, Rome was aban- or whatfoever elfc, to obtain protection: which the 
doned, as indefenfible. The veftal virgins, in this Romans, although both countries had been their 
tumult, were fafely conveyed away *, the ancients confederates, yet not willing diat the greater, like 
of the city, gathering boldnefs out of defperate fear, filh, fhould devour the lefs, eafily allowed of ■, 
did put on their robes, and taking their leave of aiming themfelvcs at the good fituation of Cam- 
the world, did feat themfelves in thrones, in their pania, the abundance of corn and wine, plcafant 
feveral houfes, hourly expecting the meflengers of cities and towns, but efpecially Capua it fdf, the 
death, and meaning to die, as they had lived, in faireft city then in all Italy. 
ftatc. The younger fort, with M. Manlius their The Families of the Papyrii and Falii were mo/l 
captain, took upon them to make good the ca- employed in the managing of this war, which en- 
pitol. dured the fpace of fifty years. And in this feaion 

By this, the Gauls wereentred the city, who fee- were the Romans often-times dangeroully encoun- 
ing all quiet, at firft fufpeCted fome ambufh ; alter tred by the Samnites \ as when f. Vtlur'm, and 
finding all fecure, they fell to the fpoil, commit- Sp. Pojlbumius were confuls} and difeomfited by 
ting all to the fire and fword. As for the old fena- Pontius at Caudium, with no fmall ignominy $ and 
tors, they fate in their majefty, with a grave refo- when J^>. Fab: us Gurges loll the field with three 
lution: having firft reverenced them as Gods, anon thoufana men. But for thefe Ioffes, many great 
they tried whether they would die like Men. When victories made large amends: the greateft whereof 
the city was thoroughly rifled, they attempted the were gotten by L. Papyrius , and by Quintus Fi- 
capitol; which held them work for the fpace of bius Maximus . 

feven months. Once they were like to have fur- The Samnites drew the Hetrurians into their 
prized it by night, but being deferied by the gag- quarrel. But the force of the Samnites was well 
ling of geefe, M. Manlius did awaken, and kept broken, ere the Hetrurians (the greater and richer , 
them from entrance. At length a compofition was but lefs warlike nation) began to ftir. So the one 
agreed upon : the Gauls being weary, and the Ro- and the other of thefe two countries, became at 
mans hungry. The bargain was, that the Gauls length, tributary to Rome. 
fhould take a thoufand pound weight in gold, to In the continuance of this long war it was, 
defift from their fiege. Whilft the gold was in (though in time of truce between the Romm and 
weighing, the Gauls, with open infolency, made the Samnites ) that the Latins begin to challenge 
their weights too heavy: Brennus, their captain, equal freedom in the corporation of Rome, and 
carting his fword into the balance, and, with a right in bearing office, fo that they required to 
proud exprobration, faying, that the vanquilhed have one of the confuls yearly chofen out of them., 
muft be patient per force. But in the midft of this This demand of die Latins was not unreafom- 
cavilling, came Fur ins Camillas with an army from ble. For the Romans themfelves were a Latin co- 
Atdea, (where he had lived in his b.inilhment) and lony j befidesall which, they made offer, to change 
fell upon the Gauls with fuch violence, that he dif- their name, and to be all called Romans. But the Ro- 
perfed their troops, quenched the fire of the ci- mans were too proud, to admit any fuch capitula- 
ty with their blood, forcing them to reftore the tion. So a great battel was fought between them; 
fpoils with advantage, and forbear the gold, in ac- wherein the fortune of Rome prevailed, by the ver- 
cepting which, they had lately been fo nice. Fur- tue of the confuls. 

ther, having rid the city of them, he fo hotly pur- Manlius Torguatus, and die elder Decius, were 
fued them through a great part of Italy , that the then confuls, whom the footh-fayers advertifed, 
remainder of their army which efcapcd from him, that the fide fhould be victorious which loft die 
was very fmall. Other armies of the Gauls , which general in fight. Hereupon, Decius the coniul, 
followed this firft, had the like ill fuccefs. They expofed his life to the enemy, and purchafed vido- 
were often beaten by die Romans ; efpecially the ry (as was believed) by his death. In which kind 
victories of M. Torquatus , and of M. Valerius of devoting himfelf for his army, the fon of this 
Corvinus (each of which in fingle fight flew a Decius, being after conful, did imitate his father, 
champion of the Gauls ) abated their prefumption, in the Hctrurian war. But (as Fully well notes) it 
and reftored courage to the Romans. Camillus , for was rather the defperate refolution of thele Decii, 
his notable fervice, was afterwards accounted a fe- that purchafed victory, by ru/hing into the midft 
cond Romulus. of the enemies, wherein their fbldiers followed them, 

The people, after this deftruCtion of dieir city, than any great commendation of fuch a religion as 
were earneftly bent to go to the Veii to inhabit ; required the lives of fb worthy citizens to be fieri* 
but Camillus diflwaded them. ficed for their country. The difeipline of Minims 

About the fame time, fomewhat before the fiege was no lefs refolute than the valour of Decius. He 
of Meii, they changed their government from con- forbad any one to forfake his place, and fight ful¬ 
fills to military tribunes. The government of thele gle with an enemy. For breach of which order, 
dfo, after fome years, was by civil diflention in- he caulcd his Ion to be put to death, who had 
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Chap. VII. The History 

fl.u'n a captain of the Latins , being challenged in 
fingle fight. 

When the Latins , the /Equi, Vofci, Hernici, 
Campani, Samnitts , and // etrurians, with fome 
other people, were brought under obedience ; it 
■was a vain labour for any people of Italy , to contend 
againft the Rom ms. 

Yet the Sabines adventured to try their fortune 
and found it bad •, for Curius Dent at us, the Roman 
conful, wafting all their country with fire and 
Iword, from the river Nar and Teita, to the 
Adriatick fea, brought them into quiet fubjec- 
tion. 

The laft of the Italians that made trial of the 
Roman arms, were the Tarentines, and their adhe¬ 
rents. Thele had interpofed themfelves as Me¬ 
diators between the Romans and Samnttes •, with a 
peremptory denunciation of war unto that parry 
which fhould dare to refiife the peace by them 
tendered. Thefe threats, which difeovered their 
bad affection unto Rome , ended in words •, but when 
the Samnites were utterly fubdued, matter enough 
of quarrel was found to examine their ability of 
performance. 

The Romans complained that certain fhips of 
theirs were robbed, and fent ambafladors unto Ta- 
rentum, to require amends. Upon fome wrong 
done to thefe ambafladors, was laid the foundation 
of that war, wherein the Lucans, Meffapians, Bru- 
tiansy and /Ippuli a ns, joining with the 7 arentines, 
procured the Samnites, and other fubjeefs of Rome, 
to rebel and take their part. But fome experience 
of the Roman ftrength, taught all thefe people to 
know their own weaknefs. Wherefore, they agreed 
to fend for PyrrbuSy by whofe aid being a Greciany 
as the 7 'arentines alfo were) great hope was concei¬ 
ved, that the dominion of Rome fhould be con¬ 
fined unto more narrow bounds than all Italy y which 
already, in a manner, it did overfpread. 

Sect. II. 

Ho'v Pyrrhus •starred upon the Romans , and van- 
qaijltcd them in tvio battels. 

P TR RIIUS, forfaken by the Macedonians , and 
unable to deal with Lyfimacbus, was compelled 
a while to live in reft ; which he abhorred no left, 
than a wifer prince would have defired. He had a 
ftrong army, and a good fleet, which in that unfet¬ 
tled eftate of things, was enough to purchafe a 
kingdom ; but the fall of Demetrius had fo in¬ 
creas'd the power of Lyfimacbus , that it was no 
point of wifdom to make an offenfive war upon 
him, without tar greater forces. Antigonus, the 
fon of D erne t tilts, held Corinth at the lame time, 
and fome other towns, with the remainder of his 
father’s army and creatures, left in his hand. Up¬ 
on him it is like that Pyrrhus might have won; 
but it was better to let him alone, that he might 
ferve to give fome hindrance to Lyfimacbus. 

In this want of employment, and covetous defire 
of finding it, the Tarentine ambafladors came very 
fitly to Pyrrhus > and diey came with brave offers, 
as needing none other aid than his good conduft, 
which to obtain, they would call diemfelves under 
his protection. They had in dieir company fome 
of the Samnites, Lucanians, MeJfapianSy and others ; 
which promifed, in behalf of their feveral nations, 
as much as could be defired. This encouraged Pyrr¬ 
hus, and filled him with hopes of goodly conquefts, 
that he mighc enlarge his empire to the weft, as far 
as Alexander had gotten eaftward \ and ftill, by one 
viftory, open the gate unto another. To which 
effeft, it is fit id, that once he anfwered Cyneas , his 
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chief counfellor, afking what he meant to do after 
every of the victories which he hoped to get; that, 
having won Rome, he would foon be mafter of all 
Italy ; that, after Italy, he would quickly get the 
ifle of Sicil j that out of Sicil he would pafs over 
into Africky and win Carthage, with all die reft of 
the country •, and being ftrengthened with the force 
of all thefe provinces, he would be too hard for any 
of thofe that were now fo proud and troublefomc. 
But Cyneas enquired yet further what they fhould do, 
when they were lords of all ; whercunto Pyrrhus 
(finding his drift) anfwered plcafuntly, that they 
would live merrily ; a thing (as Cyneas then told 
him) that they prefently might do without any 
trouble, if he could l)e contented with his own. 

Neverthelefs, this Italian expedition Teemed unto 
Pyrrhus a matter of fuch confequencc, as was not 
to be omitted, in regard of any fcholaltical deputa¬ 
tion. Wherefore he prepared his army, of almoft 
thirty thoufand men, well forted, and well trained 
foldiers ; part of which he lent over before him un¬ 
to Cyneas , with the reft he followed in perlon. At 
his coming, he found the Tarentines very prompt of 
tongue; cut in matter of execution, utterly cardcis 
to provide tor the war. W herefore he was lain to 
fhut up their theater, and other places of plealure 
and relort i enforcing them to take arms, and nu¬ 
king fuch a ftriift mufter, as was to them very un- 
pleafing, though greatly behoving to their eftate. 

Whilll he was occupied with thefe cares, Ltvinus 
the Roman conful drew near, and began to wafte 
Lucania, a province confederate with tire 7 arentines 
in this war. 

The Lucanians were not ready to defend their 
own country; the Samnites were carelefs of die 
harm, that fell not (as yet) upon themfelves j the 
Tarentines were better prepared than they would 
have been, but their valour was little •, all of 
thefe had been accuftomed to fhrink, tor fear of 
the Roman fortitude; and therefore it fell out hap¬ 
pily, that Pyrrhus relied more upon his own forces, 
than the iftuc of their vaunting promifes. He was 
now driven either to fet forward with thole that 
himfelf had brought into Italy, and the afliftancc of 
the Tarentines , wherein little was to be repofed ; or 
elle to weaken the reputation of his own fufficicncy, 
which by all means he was careful to uphold. In 
good titne, a great part of his forces that had been 
Icattcred by foul weather at fea, were lately come to 
him ; with which he refolved to aflay the valour of 
the Romans, againft whom he proudly marched. 

Levinus, the conful, was not affrighted with the 
terrible name of a great king ; but came on confi¬ 
dently to meet him, and give him battel ere all 
his adherents fhould be ready to join with him. 
This boldnefs of the Roman , and the fiacknefs of 
the Meffapians, Lucanians , Samnites, and others, 
whom the danger moft concerned, cauled Pyrrhus 
to offer a treaty of peace; requiring to have the 
quarrel between the Romans and his Italian friends, 
referred to his arbitrement. Whether he did this to 
win time, that the Samnites and their fellows might 
arrive at his camp , or whether, conlidering better at 
near diftance, the weight of the bufinefs which he 
had taken in hand, he were defirous to quit it with 
his honour; the fhort anfwer that was returned to 
his propofition, gave him no means of either the 
one or the other for the Romans fent him this word, 
that they bad neither cbofen him their judge, nor feat - 
ed him their enemy. 

Hereupon both armies haftened their march unto 
the river of Siris: Levinus intending to fight be¬ 
fore the arrival of the Samnites, Pyrrhus , to hin¬ 
der him from paffing thac river, until his own ar¬ 
my 
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™y were full. Upon the firft view of the Rom** 
camp, it ,wu readily conceived by Pyrrhus, that 
he had not now to do with barbarous people, 
but with men well trained in a brave discipline of 
war: which caufed him to fet a ftrong Corps di 
garde upon the pafiage of the river, that he might 
not be compelled to fight, until he faw his beft 
advantage. But he quickly found that this new 
enemy was not only fltilful in the art of war, but 
couragious in execution -, for the Roman army en¬ 
tered the ford in face of his corps de garde ; and 
their horfe at the fame time began to pafs the river 
in fundry places, which caufed the Creeks to for- 
fake the defence of their bank, and fpeedily retired 
unto their camp. 

This audacity forced Pyrrhus to battel, where¬ 
with he thought it bed to prefent them ere their 
whole army had recovered firm footing, and were 
in order. So, directing his captains how to marfhai 
his battels, himfelf with the horfe charged upon tire 
Romans, who ftoutly received him, as men well 
exercifed in fuftaining furious impreflions. In this 
fight, neither did his courage tranfport him beyond 
the duty of a careful general, nor his providence, in 
directing others, hinder the manifeftation of his per- 
fonal valour. It behoved him, indeed, to do his 
beft j for he never met with better oppofers. Once, 
and fhortly after the fight began, his horfe was flain 
under him -, afterwards he changed armour with a 
friend, but that friend paid his life for die ufe of 
his king’s armour, which was torn from his back. 
This accident had almoft loft him the battel i but 
he perceiving it, difeovered his face, and thereby 
reftored courage to his men, and took from the Ro¬ 
mans their vain joy. The fight was obftinate, and 
with the greater lofs (at leaft of more eminent men) on 
Pyrrhus’s fide, as long as only fpear and fword were 
ufed. But when die elephants were brought into the 
wings, whofe unul'ual form and terrible afpeeft the 
horles of the Romans (unaccuftomed to the like) 
were not able to l'uftain, then was the victory quick¬ 
ly gotten for the Roman battles perceiving their 
horfe put to rout, and driven out of the field, find¬ 
ing alfo themfelves both charged in flank, and over¬ 
born by the force and huge bulk of thofe ftrangc 
beufts, gave way to neceflity, and laved themfelves 
as well as they could by halty flight: in which con- 
fternation, they were fo forgetful of their dilupline, 
that they tarried not to defend their camp, but ran 
quite beyond it, leaving both it, and the honour ot 
the day, entirely to Pyrrhus. 

The fame of this victory was foon fpread over 
Jialy \ and the reputation was no lefs than the fame •, 
i’or it was a matter very rare to be heard, that a 
Roman conful, with a Jelcdt army, fhould lofe in 
plain battel not only the field, but the camp it fclf, 
being lb notably fortified as they always were. And 
this honour was the more bravely won by Pyrrhus, 
lor that he had with him none of his Italian friends, 
lave the unwarlike Tarentines. Neither could he 
well diUlmble his content that he took, in having 
the glory of this action peculiarly his own, at fuch 
time as he blamed the Lucans and Samnites for 
coming (as we fay) a day after the fair. Ncver- 
thelefs, he wifely confidered the ftrength of the Ro- 
mans, which was fitch as would better endure many 
luch lofies, th in he could endure many fuch victories. 
Therefore he thought it good to compound with them, 
wiiilft with his honour he might * and to that 
purpofe, he fent unto them Cyneas, his ambaflador, 
demanding only to have the Tarentines permitted 
to live at reft, and himfelf accepted as their efpe- 
cial friend. This did Cyneas, with all his cunning, 
and with liberal gifts, labour to efied; but neither 
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man nor woman could be found in Rome, that 
would take any bribe of him; neither did their de- 
fire of recovering their captives, or their cLn"tr, 
by the rifing of many ftates in Italy againft them’ 
fo incline them to peace, as the vehement exhota- 
tion of Appius Claudius , an old and blind luuiy 
did ftir them up to make good their honour by 
war. So they returned anfwcr, tlut wiiilft Pfrrku 
abode in Italy , they would come to no agreement 
with him. 

Such was the report that Cyneas made at !m re¬ 
turn, of the Roman puiflance and virtue, as kin- 
died in Pyrrhus a great defire of confederacy with 
thift gallant city. Hereupon many kind offices 
palled between them : but ftill when he urged 
his motion of peace, the anfwer was, lie muft prji 
depart out of Italy, and then treat of peace. 

In the mean feafon each part made provifion for 
war ; the Romans levying a more mighty army 
than the former ; and Pyrrhus being ftrengthened 
with accefs unto his forces, of all the eaft parts oi 
Italy. So they came to trial of a fecond battel, 
wherein (tho’ after long and cruel fight) the boi- 
ftrous violence of the elephants gave to Pyrrhus a 
fecond vidtory. But this was not altogether i> joy¬ 
ful as the former had been: rather it gave him. 
caufe to fay, that fuch another viftory would be 
his utter undoing. For he had loft the flower of 
his army in this battel, and tho* he drove the Ro¬ 
mans into their camp, yet he could not force them 
out of it, nor faw any likelihood of prevailing 
againft them that were like to be relieved with 
daily fupplies, whilft lie fhould be driven to fpend 
upon his old flock. Neither could he expeft that 
his elephants fhould always ftand him in Head. A 
little knowledge of tlieir manner in fight, would 
foon teach die Romans, that were apt Icholars in 
fuch learning, how to make them unierviceable. 
Wherefore he defired nothing more, than how to 
carry his honour fafe out ot Italy: which to do 
(teeing the Romans would not help him, by offering 
or accepting any fair conditions of peace or of 
truce) he took a flight occaflon, p:cfent:d by fortune, 
that followeth to be related. 

Sect. III. 

The great troubles in Macedon and Sicil. Il-vt 
Pyrrhus being invited into Sicil, fcrfock Italy; 
won the moll of the ifle , and left it in foirt 
fpace. Pyrrhus returns into Italy} it ben be is 
beaten by the Romans, and fo goes back to til 
own kingdom. 

T T7HEN Ptolemy Ctrannus had traiteroufiy mur- 
V V dered his bendallor and patron Seltutus, 
he prefently feized upon all the dominions of Lyft- 
maebus in Europe, as if they had been the due re¬ 
ward unto him, that had flain the conqueror. The 
houies of Caffander and Lyjimachus were then fallen 
to the ground: neither was there in Macedon any 
man erf ftrength and reputation enough to advance 
himfelf againft Ceraunus. The friends of Ljdm- 
ebus were rather pleated to have him their king, 
that had (as he profefied) revenged their lord’s 
death, than any way offended with the odioufnejs 
of his fail, by which tliey were freed from fubjefti- 
on, to one, againft whom they had flood in oppo- 
fition. Many there were, that upon remembrance 
of his father’s great virtue, gathered hope of find¬ 
ing the like in Ceraunus : perfwading themfelves 
that his reign might prove good, cho’ his entrance 
had been wicked. Thefe affections of the Mottio- 
niant did ferve to defeat Antigoms the fon of De¬ 
metrius, that made an attempt upon the kingdoo- 
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Chap. Vlt The Mrsf orY 

As for Antigonus, the fon of Seleucus , he was far 
off, and might be queftioned about fome part of 
A ft a, ere he fhould be able to bring an army near 
unto Europe. Yet he made great fhew of mean¬ 
ing to revenge his father’s death: but being ftronger 
in money than in arms, he was content, after a 
while, to take fair words, and make peace with the 
murtherer. While thefe three Prove about the 
kingdom, Pyrrhus , who thought his claim as good 
as any of theirs, made ufe of their diffenlion : threat- 
ning war, or promifing his afliftance to every one 
of them. By thefe means he ftrengthcned himfelf, 
and greatly advanced his Italian voyage, which he 
had then in hand : requefting money of Antiockus, 
fhips of Antigonus, and foldiers of Ptolemy , who 
gave him his daughter in marriage, and lent him 
a ftrong power of Macedonian foldiers, and of ele¬ 
phants (covenanting to have them reftored at two 
years end) more for fear than for love: that fb 
he might free himfelf from trouble, and quietly 
enjoy his kingdom. Thus Ptolemy grew mighty 
on the fudden; and the power that by wicked 
means he had gotten, by means as wicked he in- 
crcafed. 

All Macedon and Thrace being his, the ftrong ci¬ 
ty of Cnjfandr'ta was held by Arfinoe his filter, the 
widow of Lyfmachus, who lay therein with her 
young children. Her he circumvented by making 
love to her, and (according to the fafhion of thole 
times, wherein princes regarded no degree of con- 
fanguinity) taking her to wife, with promife to ad¬ 
opt her children: a promife that he meant not to 
perform ; for it was not long ere he flew them and 
drove her into exile. 

In the pride of this good fuccefs which his villa- 
ny found, vengeance came upon him from afar, by 
the fury of a nation that he had never heard of. 
Eelgius a captain of the Gauls , having forced his 
paflage thro’ many countries, unto the coniines of 
Macedon , fent a proud meflage to Ceraunus , com¬ 
manding him to buy peace with money, or other- 
wife to look for all the naileries of war. Thefe 
Gauls were the race ot tltnfc that iffued out of their 
country, to fetknew feats in that expedition, where¬ 
in Brennus took and burnt the city of Rome. They 
had divided themfelves at their fetting forth, into 
two companies ; of which the one fell upon Italy, 
the other palling through the countries that lie on 
the northern fide of the Adriatic fea, made long 
abode in Pannonia, and the regions adjoining, 
where they forced all the neighbour princes to re¬ 
deem peace with tribute, as now they would 
have compelled Ceraunus to do, upon whole bor¬ 
ders they came, about an hundred and eight years 
alter fuch time as their fellows had taken Rome. 

When their embafladors came to Ptolemy , alk- 
ing what he would give: his anfwer was, that he 
would be contented to give them peace, but it mull 
be with condition, that they Ihould put into his 
hands their princes as hcltages, and yield up their 
arms, for otlierwife he would neither pardon their 
boldnefs, nor give any credit to their words. At 
this anfwer, when it was returned, the Gauls did 
laugh ; faying, that they would loon confute with 
deeds the vanity of fuch proud words. It may ieem 
ftrange, that he, who had given away part of his 
army unto Pyrrhus for very fear, fhould be lb con¬ 
fident in undertaking more mighty enemies. The 
king of the Dardanians offered to lend him twenty 
thoufand men againft the Gauls , but he fcorned the 
offer ; laying, that he had the children of thofe, 
who, under the conduct of Alexander, had fubdued 
all the eaft. Thus he iffued forth againft the bar¬ 
barous people, with his famous Macedonians , as if 
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the vidtory mult needs have followed the reputation 
of a great name. But he loon found his great error, 
when it was too late. For the enemies w .-re not 
only equal in ftrength of body and fiercenefs of 
courage, but fo far fuperior to the Macedonians 
in numbers, that few or none cfcaped their fury : 
Ptolemy himfelf grievoufly wounded, fell into their 
hands whilft the battel continued, and they pre- 
fently ftruck off his head, which they fliewed to 
his men on the top of a lance, to their utter afto- 
nilhment. 

The report of this great overthrow filled all 
Macedon with fuch delperation, that the people 
fled into walled towns, and abandoned the whole 
country as loft. Only Sojlf.cna, a valiant captain, 
animating as many as he could, gathered a lVnall 
army, with which he many times got the upper 
hand, and hindered Bclgius from ufing the victory 
at his whole pleafure. In regard of this his virtue, 
the foldiers would have mace him king, which ti¬ 
tle he refufed, and was content with the name of a 
general. But (as mifehiels do fJJorn come alone) 
the good fuccefs of Bclgius , drew into Macedon 
Brennus , another captain of the Gauls, with an hun¬ 
dred and fifty thoufand foot, and fifteen thoufuid 
horfe ; againft which mighty army, when So.lheues 
with his weak troops made oppofition, he was ea- 
fily beaten, and the Macedonians again compelled 
to hide themfelves within their wails, leaving all 
their country to the fpoil of the Barbarians. 

Thus were the Ma.edoniaas deftitute of a king, 
and trodden down by a nation that they had not 
heard of in lefs titan fifty years alter the death ol 
Alexander., who fought to dilcover and lubdue un¬ 
known countries, as if all Greece , and the empire 
of Perfta had been too little for a king of Ma¬ 
cedon. . 

Very fcafonably had thefe news been carried to 
Pyrrhus in It ah', who fought a fair pretext of rc- 
linquilhing his war with the Romans, had not other 
tiding out of Sicily dillractcd him, and carried him 
away in purfuit of nearer hopes. For, after the 
death of Agatbocles , who reigned over the whole 
iflund, the Carthaginians lent an army to conquer 
Sicily, out of which, by him, they had been expel¬ 
led. This army did fo la ft prevail, that the Sicilians 
had no other hope to avoid flavery, than in fub- 
mitting themfelves to the rule of Pyrrhus ; whom, 
being a Grecian, and a noble prince, they thought 
it more for their good to obey, than to live under 
the well known heavy yoke of Carthage. To hirrt 
therefore the Syracufans, Leontines, and Agra- 
gentines, principal eftates of the ifle, fent ernbaf- 
Tadors, earnefily defiring him to take diem into his 
protection. 

It grieved Pyrrhus exceedingly, that two fuch 
notable occafions, of enlarging his dominions, 
fhould fall out lb unluckily, both at one time. 
Yet, whether he thought the bufinels of Sicily more 
important, or more full of likelihood or whether 
perhaps he believed (as came alter to pals) that his 
advantage, upon Macedon , would not lo haltily 
pafs away, but that lie might find fbmc occafion 
to fay hold on it, at better lcifure, over into Sicily 
he tranfported his army, leaving the Tarentines to 
fliift for themfelves ; yer not leaving them free as 
he found them, but with a garrifon in their town, 
to hold them in fubjection. 

As his departure out of Italy, was rather ground¬ 
ed on headlong pa.Iion, than mature advice ; io 
were his actions following, until his return unto 
Epirus, rather many and tumultuous, than well or¬ 
dered or note-worthy. The array which he car¬ 
ried into that Ifle, confided of thirty thoufand 
6 U foot. 
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foot, and two thoufand five hundred horfe : with 
which, foon after his defeent in Sicily, he forc’d the 
Carthaginians out of all, in effect, that they held 
therein. He alfo won the ftrong City of Eryx *, 
and having beaten the Mamertincs in battel, he be¬ 
gan to change condition, and turn tyrant For 
he drove Sojlratus (to whom his cruelty was fuf- 
pected) out of the ifland, and put The non of Syracufe 
to death, being jealous of his greatnefs *, which 
two perfons had Faithfully ferved him, and deliver¬ 
ed the great and rich city of Syracufe into his 
hands. After this, his fortunes declined fo faft, 
as he ferved himlelf, and falved the dif-reputation 
of his leaving Sicily , by an embaflage fent him from 
the Tarentines , and Samnites, imploring his prefent 
help againfl the Romans, who, fince his leaving Ita¬ 
ly, had well near difpoflels’d them of all that they had. 

Taking this fair occafion, he imbarked for Ita¬ 
ly \ but was firft beaten by the Carthaginian gallies, 
in his pa 0 age j and fecondly affailed in Italy it felf, 
by eighteen hundred Mamertincs, that attended him 
in the ftraits of the country. Laflly, after he had 
recovered Tarentum , he fought a third battel with 
the Romans, led by M. Curias, who was victorious 
over him, and forced him out of Italy , into his 
own Epirus. 

A prince he was far more valiant than conflant, 
and had he been but a general of an army for fome 
other great king or ftatc, and had been directed to 
have conquered any one country or kingdom, it is 
to be thought, that he would have purchafed 
no lefs honour, than any man of war, either 
preceding or fucceeding him ; for a greater cap¬ 
tain, or a valiantcr man, hath been no where found. 
But he never ftaid upon any enterprize ; which 
was indeed the difeafe he had, whereof not long 
after he died in Argos. 

Sect. IV. 

IIow Antigonus, the fon of Demetrius, delivered 

Macedon from the Gauls. How Pyrrhus won 

the kingdom of Macedon from Antigonus. 

f T - ’ H E virtue of Soflhenes being too weak, to 
defend the kingdom of Macedon ; and the 
fortune which had accompanied him againfl Bel- 
gius , failing him in his attempts againfl Brennus : 
the Macedonians were no lefs glad to fubmit 
themfelves unto the government of Antigonus , than 
they had formerly been defirous to free themfelves, 
from the impotent rule of his father Demetrius. 
His coming into the country, with an army, navy, 
and treafure, befeeming a king, did rather breed 
good hope in the people, than fill them with much 
confidence: for he was driven to ufe againfl the 
Barbarians , only thofe forces which he brought 
with him, having none other than good wifhes of 
the Mace dons to take his part. Brennus , with the 
main flrength of his army, was gone to fpoil the 
temple of Apollo at Delphos , having left no more 
behind him,* than he thought neceflary to guard 
the borders of Macedon f and Pannonia > which 
were about fifteen thouland foot, and three thou¬ 
fand horfe. Thefe could not be idle, but thought 
to get fomewhat for themfelves, in the abfence of 
rheir fellows : and therefore lent unto Antigonus, 
offering to fell him peace, if he would pay well for 
it •, which, by the example of Ceraunus , he had 
learnt (as they thought) not to refufe. Antigonus 
was unwilling to weaken his reputation, by con- 
defeending to their proud demands: yet he judged 
it unfit to exafjxrrate their furious choler, by un- 
courteous words or ufage, as Ceraunus had over- 
fond 1 y done. W herefore he entertained their ambaf- 


fadors in very loving and fumptuous manner with 
a royal fealt; wherein he expofed to their view fuch 
abundance of maffy gold and filver, that they were 
not fo much delighted with the meat, as with fight 
of the veffels wherein it was ferved. He thought 
hereby to make them underhand how great a prince 
he was, and how able, if need required, to wage 
a mighty army. 

To which end, he likewife did (hew unto them 
his camp and navy, but efpecially his elephants. 
But all this bravery ferved only to kindle their greedy 
appetites ; who, feeing his fhips heavy loader, his 
camp full of wealth and ill fortified, himfdf (as it 
feemed) ftcure, and his men, both in flrength and 
courage, inferior unto the Cauls , thought all time 
loft, wherein they fuffered the prefent poflifiors to 
fpend the riches which they accounted allureiily their 
own. They returned therefore to their companions, 
with none other news in their moutlis, dun of fpoil 
and purchafc; which talc carried the Gaul, headlong 
to Antigenus's camp, where they expected a greater 
booty, than the victory over Ctrmus had given to 
Belgius. Their coming was terrrible and /udden; 
yet not fo fudden, but that Antigcnus had notice of 
it, who, diftrufting the courage of his own men, 
diflodged fomewhat before thur arrival, conveyed 
himlelf, with his whole army and carriage, into ctr- 
tain woods adjoining, where he lay dofe. 

The Gauls , finding his camp Jorfaken, were not 
hafty to purfue him, but fell to ranfacking the empty 
cabbins of the foldiers, in hope of finding all that 
was either loft or hidden. At length, when they 
had fcarched every place in vain, angry at their loll 
labour, they marched with all fpced toward the fea- 
fide, that diey might fall upon him, whilfl he was 
bufy in getting his men and carriages a-fliip-board. 
But the l'uccefs was no way anfwerable to their ex¬ 
pectation ; for, being proud of the terror which they 
had brought upon Antigonus , they were fo cardefs 
of the fea-men, that without all order, they fell to 
the fpoil of what they found on the (hore, and in 
fuch fhips as lay on ground. 

Part of the army had left /fntiims, where he lay 
in covert, and had faved it felf by getting aboard 
the fleet j in which number were fome well expe¬ 
rienced men of war, who difeovering the much ad¬ 
vantage offered unto them, by thedcl’perateprefump- 
tion of their enemies, took courage, and encouraged 
others, to lay manly hold upon the opportunity. 
So the whole number both of foldiers and manners, 
landing together, with great refolution, gave fo brave 
a charge ujson the dilbrdered Gauls, that their con¬ 
temptuous boldnefs was diereby changed into fudden 
fear; and they, after a great (laughter, driven to 
caft themfelves into the fervice of Antifpnus. 

The fame of this vi£lory caufed all the barba¬ 
rous nations in thofe quarters, to re entertaia their 
ancient belief of the Macedon valour i by which 
the terrible and refiftlcls oppreffors of fo many coun¬ 
tries were overthrown. 

To fpcak more of die Gauls, in this place; and 
to fhew how, about thefe times, three tribes ol them 
palled over into Af\a the Jefs, with their wars and 
conqucfts there, I hold it needlefs: the victorious 
arms of the Romans , taming them hereafter m 
the countries which now they won, fhall give better 
occafion to rehearfe diefe matters briefly. 

Howfoever die good fuccefs of Aniiioous got him 
reputation among the barbarous people, yet hisown 
foldiers, that without his leading had won this 
victory, could not thereupon be perlwadcd to think 
him a good man of war, knowing that he hid no 
intereft in the honour of the fervice, wherein hi* 

conduct was no better, than creeping into a wood- 
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Chap. VII. The History 

This (as prefently will appear) was greatly help¬ 
ful unto Pyrrhus ; though, as yet, he knew not 
fo much. For Pyrrhus , when his affairs in Italy 
(food upon hard terms, had fent unto Antigonus for 
help j not without threats, in cafe it were denied. 
So was he fure to get either a fupply, wherewith to 
continue his war againft the Romans , or fome fcem- 
ing honourable pretence to forfake Italy, under co¬ 
lour of making his word good, in feeking revenge. 
The threats which he had ufed in bravery, mere ne- 
ceffity forced him, at his return into Epirus , to put 
in practice. 

He brought home with him eight thoufand foot 
and five hundred horfe ; an army too little to be 
employed, by his reftlefs nature, in any atftion of 
importance •, yet greater than he had means to keep 
in pay. Therefore he fell upon Mace don, intending 
to take what fpoil he could get, and make An¬ 
titonus compound with him, to be freed from trou¬ 
ble. At his firft entrance into this bufinefs, two 
thoufand of Antigonus' s foldiers revolted unto Pyr¬ 
rhus j and many cities, either willingly or perforce, 
received him. Such fair beginnings eafily perfwaded 
the courage of this daring prince to fet upon An¬ 
tigonus himfelf, and to hazard his fortune, in trial of 
a battel, for the whole kingdom of Macedon. 

It appears, that Antigonus had no defire to fight 
with this hot warrior; but thought it the wifeft way, 
by protrading of time, to weary him out of the 
country. For Pyrrhus overtook him in a ftrait paf- 
lage, and charged him in die rear, wherein were the 
Gauls and the elephants, which were thought the belt 
of his ftrength •, a manifeft proof that he was in re¬ 
treat. The Gauls very bravely fuftain’d Pyrrhus’s 
impreflion, yet were broken at length (when molt 
of them were (lain) after a fliarp fight; wherein, it 
fcems,. that Antigonus, keeping his Macedon phalanx 
within the ftreight, and not advancing to their fuc- 
cour, took away their courage, by deceiving their 
expedition. The captains of the elephants were 
taken foon after, who, finding themfelves expofed to 
the fame violence that had confumed fo many of the 
Gauls , yielded themlelves and the beafts. All this 
was done in full view of Antigonus and his Macedo- 
nians , to their great difeomfort; which emboldened 
Pyrrhus to charge them where they lay in their 
ftrength. Where the phalanx could be charged only 
in a front, it was a matter of extreme difficulty (if 
not impofliblc) to force it. But the Macedonians 
had feen fo much, that they had no defire to fight 
againft Pyrrhus , whodifeovered fo well their affec¬ 
tions, that he adventured to draw near in perfon, and 
exhort them to yield. Neither the common foldier, 
nor any leader, refufed to become his follower. All 
forfook Antigonus , a few horfe-men excepted, that 
fled along with him to Tbcffalonica, where he had 
lome finall forces left, and money enough to enter¬ 
tain a greater power, had he known where to levy 
it. But whilft he was thinking how to allure a fuffi- 
cient number of the Gauls into his fervice, whereby 
he might repair his lofs, Ptolemy the fon of Pyrrhus 
came upon him •, and eafily defeating his weak forces, 
drove him to fly from the parts about Macedon , to 
thofe towns afar off’ in Peloponncfus, in which he had 
formerly lurked, before fuch tiine as he looked abroad 
into the world, and madehimlelfa king. 

This good luccefs revived the fpirits of the Epi- 
rot , and caufed him to forget all forrow of his late 
misfortunes in the Roman war j fo that he fent for 
his fon Helenas (whom he had left with a garrilon 
in the caff le of Tarentum) willing him to coute over 
into Greece, where was more matter of conqueft, and 
let the Italians fhift for themfelves. 


of the World. 

Sect. V. 

How Pyrrhus failed for Sparta without fuccef. Iiis 
enterprize upon Argos, and his death. 

P TRRHUS had now conceived a great hope, 
that nothing Ihould be able to withftind him, 
feeing that in open fight he had vanquifhed the Gaul , 
beaten Antigonus , and won the kingdom of Mace¬ 
don. There was not in all Greece , nor indeed in 
all the lands that Alexander had won, any leader of 
fuch name and worth, as deferved to be f.t up againft 
him; which filled him with the opinion that he might 
do what he pleafed. He railed therefore an army, 
confiftingof twenty-five thoufand foot, two thoufand 
horfe, and twenty-four elephants ; pretending war 
againft Antigonus , and the giving liberty to thofe 
towns in Peloponnefus, which the fame Antigenus 
held in fubjettion ; though it was eafily dilcovcred, 
that fuch great preparations were made tor accom- 
plifhnient of fome defign more important, than war 
againft a prince already vanquifhed, and almoft ut¬ 
terly dejedfed \ efpecially the Lacedemonians feared 
this expedition, as made againft their ftate. For 
Cleonymus , one of their kings, being expelled o it 
of his country, had betaken himfe'f to Pynbus, who 
readily entertained him, and promifed to reftore him 
to his kingdom. This promile was made in fecrct, 
neither would Pyrrhus make fliew of any difpleafure 
that he bare unto Sparta \ but contrariwife, protefled 
that it was his intent to have two of his younger fons 
trained up in that city, as in a place of noble difei- 
pline. With fuch colours he deluded men, even till 
he entered upon Laconia , where prefently he demean¬ 
ed himfelf as an open enemy ; exculing himfelf, and 
his former diflembling words, with a jeft ; That he 
followed herein the Lacedemonian cuflorn , of conceal¬ 
ing what was truly purpofed. It had been indeed 
the manner of the Lacedemonians , to deal in like 
fort with others, whom, in the time of their great- 
nefs, they fought to opprefs j but now they com¬ 
plained of that as falfhood in Pyrrhus , which they 
always pradtifed as wifdom, till it made them dif- 
trufted, forlaken, and almoft contemptible. Never- 
thelefs, they were not wanting to themlelves in this 
dangerous extremity •, for the old men and women 
laboured in tonifying the town, caufing fuch as 
could bear arms to rderve themfelves frefli againft 
the allault, which Pyrrhus had utnvifcly deferred, 
upon aflurance of prevailing. 

Sparta was never fortified before this time, other- 
wife than with armed citizens. Soon after this (it 
being built upon uneven ground, and, for the molt 
part, hard to approach) the lower and more acccfli- 
ble places were fenced with walls ; at the prelent, 
only trenches were caft, and barricadoes made with 
carts, where the entrance leemed moft ealy. Three 
days together it was a flailed by Pyrrhus exceed¬ 
ing fiercely, and no lefs ftoutJy defended. The 
delperate courage ot the citizens preferved the 
town the firft day, whereinto the violence of Pyr¬ 
rhus had forced entrance the lecond day, but that his 
wounded horfe threw him to the ground, which made 
his foldiers more mindful of faving the perfon ot their 
king, than of breaking into the city, though alrea¬ 
dy they had torn in funder the barricadoes. Pre- 
fently after this, one of Antigonus’ s captains got into 
Sparta with a good ftrength of men, and Areas the 
king returned out of Crete (where he had been help¬ 
ing his friends in war) with two thoufand men, little 
knowing the danger in which his own country ftood, 
until he was almoft at home. Thcfe fuccours did not 
more animate the Spartans , than kindle in Pyrrhus 
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a defire to prevail againft all impediments. But the 
third day’s work fhewed, how great his error had 
been in forbearing to afiault the town at his firft 
coming ; for he was fo manfully repelled, that he 
faw no likelihood of gening the place, otherwife 
than by a long fiege •, in which tedious courfe he 
had no defire to fpend his time. 

Antigonus had now raifed an army, though not 
ftrong enough to meet the enemy in plain field, yet 
able to hinder all his purpofes. This made Pyr¬ 
rhus doubtful what way to take, being diverfly af¬ 
fected, by tbe difficulty of his enterprize in hand, 
and the ffiame of taking a repulfe in his firft attempt. 
Whilft he was thus perplexed, letters came from Ar¬ 
gos, inviting him thither, with promife to deliver 
that city into his hands. 

Civil diflen. on raging then hotly in Argos, caufed 
the heads of feveral factions, to call in Pyrrhus and 
Antigonus •, but the coming of thefe two princes 
taught the citizens wit, and made them defirous to 
rid their hands of fuch powerful affiftants, as each 
of the two kings pretended himfelf to be. Antigo¬ 
nus told the Argives, that he came to lave them 
from the tyranny of Pyrrhus •, and that he would be 
gone, if they needed not his help. On the other 
fide, Pyrrhus would needs perfwade them, that he 
had none other errand, than to make them fafe from 
Antigonus ; offering in like manner to depart, il they 
fo defired. 

The Argives took fmall pleafure in hearing the fox 
and kite at ftrife, which of them lhould keep the 
chickens from the enemy •, and therefore prayed 
dtem both to divert their powers fome other way. 
Hereunto Antigonus readily condefcended, and gave 
hoftages to allure his word ; for he was the weaker, 
and ftood in need of good-will. But Pyrrhus thought 
it enough to promife *, hoftages he would give none 
to his inferiors, efpecially, meaning deceit. This 
made them fufpeft his purpofe to be fuch, as in¬ 
deed it was. Yet he lei's regarded their opinions, 
than to hold them worthy of afiurance, by giving 
fuch a bond as he intended to break ere the next 
morning. 

It was concluded, that a gate of the city lhould be 
opened by night unto Pyrrhus , by his complices with¬ 
in Argos which was accordingly performed. So his 
army, without any tumult, entered the city -, till the 
elephants, with towers on their backs, cloyed the 
way, being too high to pafs the gate. The taking 
off and fetting on again of thole towers, with the 
trouble thereto belonging, did both give alarm to 
the city, and fome leifure to take order for delence. 
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before fo many were entered as could fully mafter it 
Argos was lull of ditches, which greatly hindered 
the Gauls (that had the vanguard) being ignorant 
of the ways in the dark night. The citizens, on 
the other fide, had much advantage, by their know¬ 
ledge of every by-paflage *, and letting upon the 
enemies on all fides, did put them to great lofs, and 
more trouble. 

Pyrrhus therefore* underftanding by the confufed 
noife and unequal Iboutings of his own men, that they 
were in diftrefs, entered the city in perfon, to take order 
for their relief, and afiurance of the place. But the 
darknefs, the throng, and many other impediments, 
kept him from doing any thing of moment, until 
break of day. Then began he to make his paflage 
by force, and lb far prevailed, that he got into thu 
market-place. It is faid, that feeing in that place 
the image of a wolf and a bull, in fuch pofture as 
if they had been combatant, he called to mind an 
oracle, which threatned him with death when he 
lhould behold a bull fighting with a wolf j and that 
hereupon he made retreat. 

Indeed the coming of Antigonus to the refeue, the 
dilorder and confufion of his own men, with divers 
ill accidents, gave him realbnable caufe to have re¬ 
tired out of the city, though the wolf and bull had 
been away. The tumult was fuch, that no directions 
could be heard v but as fome gave back, fo did 
others thruft forward, and the A)gives, prefling hard 
upon him, forced Pyrrhus to make good his retreat 
with his own fword. The tops of the houfes were 
covered with women, that ftood looking on the fight. 
Among thefe was one, that faw her own fon in 
dangerous cafe, fighting with Pyrrhus. Wherefore, 
lhe took a tilc-ftoneor flute, and threw it fo violently 
down on the head of Pyrrhus , that he fell to the 
ground aftonilhed widi the blow ; and lying in that 
cate, had his head cut off. 

Thus ended the reftlefs ambition of Pyrrhus, to¬ 
gether with his file ; and thus returned the kingdom 
of Macedvn to Antigonus, who forthwith pofi'efied 
the army, the body, and the children of his enemy. 
The body of Pyrrhus had honourable funeral, and 
was given by Antigonus unto Helenas, his fon, which 
young prince he gracioufly fent home into his fa¬ 
ther’s kingdom of Epirus. From this time forwards, 
the race ot Antigonus held the kingdom of Macedon % 
the pofterity of Seleucus reigned over Afia and Syria ; 
and the houfe of Ptolemy had quiet poffeffion of 
Egypt, until fuch time as the city of Rome, fwallow- 
ing all up, digefted thefe, among other countries, 
into the body ot her own empire. 


'The End of the Fourth Volume. 
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Chap, I. 

Of the Firft Punic War. 


Sect. I. 

A difcujfton of that problem of Livy; Whether the Romans could have rcpfted 
the great A lexanaer ? That neither the Macedonian nor the Roman foldier , 
'was of equal valour to the Englifh. 

; , ' . • , » 

HAT queftion handled by Livy ; fmaH ftrength of men, and little ftore of rhoney, of 
Whether the great Alexander could of other needful helps in war, vanqui/h them in 
have prevailed aqatnft the Romans, two battels, and endanger their eftate, when it was 
if, after hit eajiern conqueft , he had well fettled, and held the beft part of Italy under 
bent all his forces again ft them , a confirmed obedience: what would Alexander have 
hath been, and is, the fubjeift of done, that was abundandy provided of all which 
much difpute ; which (as it feems is needful to a Conqueror, wanting only matter of 
to me) the arguments on both fi Jes do not fb well employment, coming upon them before their do- 
crplain, as doth the experience that Pyrrhus hath minion was half fo well fettled ? It is eafy to fay, 
given of the Roman power in his days. For, if that Alexander had no more than thiry thoufand 
he, a commander (in Hannibal s judgment) infe- foot, and four thoufand horfe (as indeed, at his firft 
no«r to Alexander, tho’ to none dfc, could with pafiage into Afia, he carried over not many more) and 
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that fhe reft of his .followers were no better than baft alfo Alexander's princes after him, intheg^aaft 
effeminate Afiattcs. But he that confiders the ar- dangers of all forts of war * before any, ttat/fa* 
mid of Ptrdiccas, Antipater, Craterus, Eumenes, other had, or In long time after did fetjd .forth. 
Ptolemy, jfntigonus, and Lyfimacbus , with the Concerning fortune, who can g|ve a jnk that Hull 
afhotis by them performed, every'one of which always hold? Alexander was victorious in every bat- 
(to omit Others) commanded only fome fragment tel that he fought* and the Romans jn the i(Tue of 
of this dead emperor’s power* fhall eafily find, every war. But forafmuch as Livy hath judged this 
that fuch a reckoning is far fhort of the truth. a matter worthy of confidcration * I think it a great 

It were needlefs to fpeak of treafure, horfes, ele- part of Rome's good fortune, that Alexander came 
phants, engines of battery, and the like : of all not into Italy: where, in three years after his death, 
which the Macedonian had abundance* the Ro- the two Roman confuls, together with all the power 
man having nought, fave men and arms. As for of that ftate, were furprifed by the Sammies, and 
fca-forces * he that fhall confider after what fort enforced to yield up their arms. We may therefore 
the Romans , in their fii^l f>unic war, were trained, permit Livy to admire bis own fismps, and to 
in the rudiments of navigation, fitting upon the compare with Alexander thofe captains of theirs, 
fhoar, and beating the land with poles, to praftife yrhich were honqured fufljkiently, being thought 
the ftroke of the oar, as not daring to lanch their equal to his followers: that the fame conceit fhould 
ill-built vefiels into the fea * will eafily conceive, blind our judgment, we cannot permit without much 
how far too weak they would have proved in fuch vanity. 

fervices. ’ . Npw in deciding fuch a controverfy, methinks 

Now for helpers in war * I do not fee, why all it were not amifs, for an Englijbman, to give fuch 
Greece and Mace don, being abfolutely commanded a fentence between the Macedonians and Reman;, 
by Alexander, might not well deferve to be laid in as the Romans once did (being chofen arbitrators) 
balance againft thofe parts of Italy, which the Ro- between the 4 Ardeates and Aricitu, that krove a- 
mans held in ill-allured fubjeflion. To omit there- bout a piece of lapd * faying, that it belonged un- 
fore all benefit, that the eaftern world, more weal- to neither of them, but unto the Romans them- 
thy indeed than valiant, could have afforded un- felres. 

to the Macedonian: let us only conjecture, how If therefore it be demanded, whether the Mtct- 
the ftates of Sicily and Carthage, neareft neighbours donian, or the Roman, were the beft warriour? I 
to fuch a quarrel (had it happened) would have will anfwer, the Englifljman. For it will foon ap. 
ftood affected. The Sicilians were, for the molt pear, to any that fhall examine the noble acts of 
part, Grecians * neither is it to be doubted, that our nation in war, that they were performed by no 
they would'readily have fubmitted themfelves un- advantage of weapon * againft no favage or un¬ 
to him, tliat ruled all Greece befides them. In what manly people * the enemy being far fuperiour unto 
terms they commonly ftood, and how ill they were us in numbers, and all needful provifions; yea, as 
hble to defend themfelves, it lhall appear anon, well trained as we, or commQnly better, in the 
Sure it is, that Alexander's coming into thofe parts, exercife of war. 

would’ have brought exceflive joy to them that were In what fort Philip won his dominion in Greece, 
fain to get the help of Pyrrhus, by offering to be- what manner of men the Per fiats and Indians were, 
come his fubjeCts. As for the Carthaginians', if whom Alexander vanquiftted; is likewife of what 
Agathocles, the tyrant of Syracufe, hated ofhispeo- force the Macedonian phalanx was, and how well 
pie, and ill able to defend his own befieged city, appointed, againft fuch arms as it commonly en- 
could, by adventuring to fail into Afric,' put their countered* any man, that hath taken pains to read 
dominion, yea, and Carthage it felf, in extream the fore-going ftory of them, doth fufficiently un¬ 
hazard * fhall we think that they would have been derftand. Yet was this phalanx never, or very 
able to withftand Alexander ? But, why do I quefti- feldom, able to ftand againft the Roman armies; 
on their ability, feeing 'that they fent emdafladors, which were embanelled in fo excellent a form, as I 
widi their fubmiflion, as far as Babylon, ere the know not, whether any nation befide them have 
war drew near them ? wherefore it is manifeft, lifed, either before or fince. The Roman weapons 
that the Romans vnuft, without other fuccour, than likewife, bodi ofFenfive and defenfive, were ot 
perhaps of fome few Italian friends (of which yet greater ufe, than thofe with which any other nation 
there were none that forfook them not, at fome hath ferved, before the fiery inftruments of gun¬ 
time, both before and after this) have oppofed their powder were known. As for the enemies, with 
valour, and good military difcipline, againft the which Rome had to do, we find, that they, which 
power of all countries, to them known, if they did over-match her in numbers, were as far over- 
would have made refiftance. How they could have matched by her, in weapons * and that they, of 
fped well, in undertaking fuch a match, it is un- whom fhe had little advantage ir) arms, had as little 
eafy to find in difeourfe of human, reafon. It is . advantage of her in multitude. This alfo (as Rin- 
true, that virtue and fortune work wonders * but it tarcb well obferveth). syas, a raft.of her happing; 
is againft cowardly fools, and the unfortunate : for that fhe was never over-Jay’d, with too great wars 
whofoever contends with one too mighty for him, 'at once. •‘ 
either muft excell in thefe, as much as his enemy Hereby it came to pafs, that having at firif in- 
goes beyond him in power * or elfe muft look, creafed her ftrength, by acceflion of the Sabines i 
both to be overcome, and to be caft down fo much having woh the ftate at. Alba, againft which Ihe 
the lower, by how much the opinion of his fortune adventured., ha 1 own lelf, as it were in wager, upon 
and virtue renders him fufpedted, as likely to make the heads of. three champions : and having thereby 
head another time againft the vanquilher. Whe- made hcrfelf.princefs of * fix did afterwards, 

ther the Roman, or the Macedonian were in thofe by long war, in many ages, extend her dominion 
days the better foldier, 1 will not take upon me over ail Italy. The Carthaginians had well-near 
to determine: tho* I might, without partiality, de- opprefled her, but their fbldiers were mercenary ; 
Jiver mine own opinion, and prefer that army, fa that for want of proper ftrength, they were a- 
which followed not only Philip and Alexander , but fily beaten at their own doprs. The Etolitns,^ 
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with them, all, or the moft of Greece, aflifted her bour ftates were ready to take arms: finally, a 
againft Philip the Alacedonian ; he being beaten, king, unto whom one • prince gave away his do- 
did lend her his help to beat the fame Etolians. The minion for love, b another fold away a goodly city 
wars againft Antiochus and other Afiatics , were and territory for money. The country lying fo 
•fuch, as gave to Rome fmall caufe of boaft, though open to the Roman, and being fo well fenced 
much of joy: for thofe oppofites were as bale of againft the Englijh, it is note-worthy, "not who 
courage, as the lands which they held were abun- prevailed moft therein (tor it were mere vanity to 
dant of riches. Sicily , Spain , and all Greece, fell match the Englijh purch.il'es with the Roman con- 
into her hands by ufing her aid, to proteft them queft) but whether of tlie two gave the greater 
againft the Carthaginians and Macedonians. proof of military virtue therein. Cefar himfclf 

I fhall not need to fpeak of her other conquefts ; doth witnefs, that the Gauls complained of their 
it was eafy to get more when fhe had gotten all own ignorance in the art of war, and that their 
this. It is not my purpofe to difgrace the Roman own hardinefs was over-maftcred by the /kill of 
valour (which was very noble) or to blemifh the their enemies. Poor men, they admired the Ro- 
reputation of fo many famous victories: I am not man towers and engines of battery, railed and 
fo idle. This I fay ; that among all their wars, planted againft their walls, as more than human 
I find net any wherein their valour hath appeared works. What greater wonder is it that fuch a 
comparable to the Englifj. If my judgment feem people was beaten by the Roman, than that the 
over-partial, our wars in France may help to make Canbes, a naked people, but valiant as any un¬ 
it good. der the Iky, are commonly put to the worle by 

Firft therefore it is well known, that Rome (or finall numbers of Spaniards ? Befides all this, we 
perhaps all the world befides) had never any fo are to have regard of the great difficulty that was 
brave a commander in war as 'Julius Cefar ; and found in drawing all the Gauls , or any great part 
that no Roman army was comparable unto that of them, to one head, that with joint forces they 
which forved under the fame Cefar. Likewife it might oppofe their aftiilants; as alfo the much 

is apparent, that this gallant army, which had more difficulty of holJing them long together, 

given fair proof of the Roman courage, in good For hereby it came to pafs, that they were never 
performance of the Helvetian war when it firft en- able to make ufe of opportunity, but fometimes 
tred into Gaul , was neverthtlefs utterly difhearten- compelled to ftay for their fellows, and fomctimes 
ed when Cefar led it againft the Germans. So driven to give or take battel, upon extreme difad- 
that we may juftly impute all that was extraordina- vantages, for fear left their companies fhould fall 
ry in the valour of Cefar s men, to their long ex- afunder ; as indeed, upon any little difafter, they 
ercife, under fo good a leader, in fo great a war. were ready to break, and return every one to the 

Now let us in general compare with the deeds defence of his own. All this, and (which was lit- 

done by thefe beft of Roman foldiers, in their prin- tie lefs than all this) great odds in weapon, gave 
cipal fcrvice, the things performed in the fame to the Romans the honour of many gallant viefto- 
country by our common Englijh foldiers, levied in ries. What fuch help, or what other worldly help, 
hafte from following tire cart, or fitting on the than the golden metal of their foldiers had our 
ftiop-ftall •, fo fhall we fee the difference. Herein Englijh kings againft the French ? Were not the 
will we deal fairly, and believe Cefar , in relating French as well experienced in feats of war? yea, 
the ads of the Romans , but will call the French hifto- did they not think theinfelves therein our fupc- 
rians to witnefs what actions were performed by the riors? were they not in arms, in horfe, and in ail 
Englijh. In Cefar's time France was inhabited by provifion, exceedingly beyond us ? let us hear what 
the Gauls , a flout people, but inferior to the French , a French c writer faith of the inequality that was be- 
by whom they were fubdued \ even when the Ro- tween the French and Englijh , when their king 
mans gave them affiftance. The country of Gaul was John was ready to give the onfet upon the Black 
rent in funder (as Cefar witneffeth) into many lord- Prince, at the battel of Poitiers. John bad all 
/hips, fomc of which were governed by petty kings, advantages over Edward, both of number, force, 
others by the multitude •, none ordered in fuch fort Jbcw, country, and conceit (the ‘which is commonly a 
as might make it appliable to the neareft neigh- confideration of no fmall importance in worldly af~ 
bour. The fadions were many, and violent ; not fain) and withal, the choice of all his borfemen 
only in general through the whole country, but be- (ejieemed then the bcjl in Europe) with the grcatejl 
tween the petty ftates ; yea, in every city, and and wijejl captains of his whole realm. And what 
almoft in every houfe. What greater advantage could he wi/h more ? 

could a conqueror defirc? Yet there w'as a greater. I think it would trouble a Roman antiquary to 
Ariovijlus, with his Germans, had over-run the find the like example in their hillories • the exam- 
country, and held much part of it in a fubjedion, pie, I fay, of a king brought prifoncr to Rome 
little different from mere flavery; yea, fo often by an army of eight thoufand, which he had fur- 
had the Germans prevailed in war upon the Gauls, rounded with forty thoufand, better appointed, 

that the Gauls (who had fometimes been the better and no left expert warriors. This I am fure 

foldiers) did hold themfelves no way equal to thofe of, that neither Sypbax the Numidian, followed by- 
daily invaders. Had Frame been fo prepared unto a rabble of half fcullions, as Livy rightly terms 
our Englifo kings, Rome itfeli by this time, and them, nor thofe cowardly kings Perfcus and Gen- 
kmg ere this time, would have been ours. But tius , are worthy patterns. All that have read of 
when king Edward III. began his war upon France, Crtffy and Agmcourt will bear me witnefs, that I 
he found the whole country fettled in obedience to do not allcdge the battel of Poitiers, tor lack ot 
one mighty king ; a king, whofe reputation abroad other, as good examples of the Englijh virtue •, the 
was no left dun his puiffance at home; under proof whereof hath left many a hundred better 

whofe enfign the king ot Bohemia did ferve in per- marks in all quarters of Prance, than ever did - the 

fon - , at whofe call the GenoeJ'e and other neigh- valour of the Romans. If any man impute thefe 

• 77* Dauphin of Viennois.. * The king ^ Majorca. « John de Scrres. Jean avoit tout ravantage 

par deflus Edouard, lc nombre, la force, le luftre, le pays, le prejuge (qui n’ell pas communement one confideration de peu d’ini- 
portance aux affaires du monde) Sc avec i*oi Telite de fa Cavallerie, lors ellimee la mcilleure dc tout fon rovaume. 
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vi&ories of ours to the long-bow, as carrying far* 
ther, piercing more ftrongly, and quicker of dif- 
ch irge than the hrencb crofs-bow: my anfwcr is 
r.M-ay ; that, in all thefe refpc&s, it is alfo (being 
d wn with a ftrong arm) fuperior to the mufket; 
jet is the mufket a weapon of more ufe. The gun 
and tiie crofs-bow are of like force, when difcharged 
by a boy or a woman, as when by a ftrong man: 
weaknefs, or ficknefs, or a fore finger, makes the 
loig bow unferviceable. More pardcularly, I fay, 
that it was the cuftom of our anceftors to fhoot, for 
the moft part, point-blanck : and fb fhall he per¬ 
ceive, that will note the circumftances of almoft any 
one battel. This takes away all objection: for when 
two armies are within the diftance of a butt’s length, 
one flight of arrows, or two at the moft, can be de¬ 
livered before they clofe. Neither is it in general 
true, that the long-bow reacheth farther, or that it 
pierceth more ftrongly than the crofs-bow •, but this 
is the rare effeft of an extraordinary arm, where¬ 
upon can be grounded no common rule. If any 
man fhall afk, How then came it to pals that the 
Englijb won fo many great battels, having no advan¬ 
tage to help him ? I may, with beft commendation 
of modefty, refer him to the French hiftorian j who, 
relating the victory of our men at Crevant , where 
they pafied a bridge in the face of the enemy, ufeth 
thefe words v * The Englifh comes with a conquering 
bravery , as he that was accufiomed to gain every 
•where, without any flay : he forcetb our guard placed 
upon the bridge to keep the pajfage. Or I may cite 
another place of the fame author, where he tells how 
the Britons , being invaded by Charles VIII, king 
of France , thought it good policy to apparel twelve 
hundred of their own men in Englijb caflbcks, 
hoping that the very fight of the Englijh red crofs 
would be enough to terrify the French. But I will 
not ftand to borrow of the French hiftorians (all 
which, excepting De Serres , and Paulus /Emilias , 
report wonders of our nation) the propofition which 
firft I undertook to maintain •, That the military 
virtue of the Englifh prevailing againft all manner 
of difficulties , ought to be preferred before that of 
the Romans, which was affifed with all advantages 
that could be defired. If it be demanded ; Why 
then did not our kings finifh die conqueft, as Cefar 
had done ? my anfwer may be (I hope without of¬ 
fence) that our kings were like the race of the Ma- 
dd<e, of whom the old poet Ennius gave this note i 
Bellipotentes funt magi quam fapientipotentts v They 
were more warlike than politic. Whofb notes 
their proceedings, may find, that none of them 
went to work like a conqueror, fave only king 
Henry V, the courfe of whole victories it pleafed 
God to interrupt by his death. But this queftion 
may eafily be anfwered, if another be firft made ; 
Why did not the Romans attempt the conqueft of 
Caul, before the time of Cefar ? why not after the 
Macedonian war ? why not after the Punic, or af¬ 
ter the Numantianf At all thefe times they had 
good leifure, and then efpeciaJly had they both lei- 
Jurc, and fit opportunity, when, under the condudl 
of Marius, they had newly vanquifhed the Cimbri 
and Teutones, by whom the country of Gaul had 
been piteoufly wafted. Surely the words of Tully 
were true •, that with other nations the Romans 
fought for dominion, with the Gauls for preferva- 
tion of dieir own fafety. 

Therefore they attempted not the conqueft of 
Gaul, until they were lords of all other countries to 
them known. We, on the other fide, held only 
the one half of our own ifland i the other half bc- 

* John de 


ing inhabited by a nation (unlefs perhaps in wealth 
and numbers of men fomewhat inferior) every way 
equal to our felves ) a nation anciently and ftrongly 
allied to our enemies the French, and in that regard 
enemies to us. So that our danger lay both before 
and behind us; and the greater danger at our backs, 
where commonly we felt, always we feared, a ftronger 
invafion by land, than we could make upon France , 
tranfporting our forces over-fea. 

It is ufual with men that have pleafed themfclves 
in admiring the matters which they find in ancient 
hiftories, to hold it a great injury done to their judg¬ 
ment, if any take upon him, by way of companion, 
to extol the things of later ages. But I am well per- 
fwaded, that as the divided virtue of this our ifland, ‘ 
hath given more noble proof of it felf; than under 
fo worthy a leader, that Roman army could do, 
which afterwards could win Rome, and all her em¬ 
pire, making Cefar a monarch: fo hereafter, by 
God’s bldfing, who hath converted our greateft hin¬ 
drance into our greateft help, the enemy that fhall 
dare try our forces, will find caufe to wifh that, 
avoiding us, he had rather encountered as great a 
puiflance, as was that of the Roman empire. But 
it is now high time that, laying afide comparifbns, 
we return to the rehearfal of deeds done wherein 
we fhall find how Rome began, after Pyrrhus had 
left Italy , to ftrive with Carthage for dominion, in 
the firft Punic war. 

Sect. II. 

The eftate of Carthage, before it entred into war 
with Rome. 

rrHE city of Carthage had flood above fix 

1 hundred years, when firft it began to contend 
with Rome for die maftery of Sicily. It forewent 
Rome one hundred and fifty years in antiquity of 
foundation •, but in the honour of great achieve¬ 
ments, it excelled far beyond this advantage of time. 
For Carthage had extended her dominion in Jfric* 
it felf, from the weft part of Cyrene, to thettreights 
of Hercules , about fifteen hundred miles in length, 
wherein flood three hundred cities. It had fubj :<ft- 
ed all Spain, even to the Pyrenean mountains, to¬ 
gether with all the iflands in the Mediterranean fea, 
to the weft of Sicily, and of Sicily the better part. It 
flourifhed about feven hundred and thirty years, be¬ 
fore the deftrudtion thereof by Scipit, who, befides 
other fpoils, and all that the foldiers referved, carried 
thence four hundred and feventy thoufand weight of 
filver j which make of our money (if our pounds 
differ not) fourteen hundred and ten thoufand pounds 
fterling. So as this glorious city ran the fame for¬ 
tune, which many other great ones have done both 
before and fince. The ruin of the goodlieft pieces 
of the world, fore-lhews the diffolutioa of the 
whole. 

About one hundred years after fuch time as it was 
caft down, the fenate of Rome caufed it to be rebuilt» 
and by Gracchus it was called Junonia : it was again 
and again abandoned and re-peopled, taken and re¬ 
taken ; by Genfericus the Vandal, by Bellifarius , un¬ 
der Jufimian, by the Perfians , by the Egyptians, 
and by the Mahometans. It is now nothing. The 
feat thereof was exceeding ftrong, and, while’the 
Carthaginians commanded the fea, invincible. For 
the fea compafled it about, faving that it was tied 
to the main by a neck of land, which paftage had 
two mile and more of breadth (Appian faith three 
mile and one furlong) by which we may be induced 
to believe the common report, that the city it felf 
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was above twenty miles in compafs ; if not that of 
Strabo , affirming the circuit to have been twice as 
great. 

It had three walls without the wall of the city, and 
between each of thofe three or four ftreats, with vaults 
under-ground of thirty foot deep, in which they had 
place for three hundred elephants and all their food. 
Over thefc they had ftablcs for four thoufand horfe, 
and granaries for all their provender. They had 
alfo lodgings in thefe ftreets between thefe out-walls 
for four thoufand horfe-men and twenty thoufand 
foot-men, which (according to the difeipline ufed 
now by thole of China) never peftered the city. 
It had, towards the fouth part, the caftle of Byrja, 
to which Servius gives twenty-two furlongs in com¬ 
pafs, that make two miles and a half. This was 
rhe fame piece of ground which Dido obtained of 
the Libyans, when flie got leave to buy only fo 
much land of them as Ihe could compafs with an 
ox-hide. On the well fide it had alfo the fait lea, 
but in the nature of a (landing pool *, for a certain 
arm of land, faftned to the ground on which the 
city flood, flretched it felf toward the weft conti¬ 
nent, anti left but feventy foot open for the fea to en¬ 
ter. Over this Handing fea was built a moll fump- 
ttious arfenal, having their fhips and gallies riding 
under it. 

The form of their commonwealth refembled that 
of Sparta v for they had titulary kings, and the Ari- 
/loci atical power of fenators. But (as Regius well 
obferveth) the people in latter times ufurped too 
great authority in their councils. This confufion in 
government, together with the truft that they re- 
pofed in hired foldiers, were helping caufcs of their 
dellruftion in the end. Two other more forcible 
caufcs of their ruin, were their avarice and their 
cruelty. * Their avarice was fhewed both in exact¬ 
ing from their vaflals (befidcs ordinary tributes) the 
one b half of the fruits of the earth ; and in con¬ 
ferring of great offices, not upon gentle and merci¬ 
ful perfons, but upon thofe who could bell tyrannize 
over the people, to augment their treafures. Their 
cruelty appeared in putting them to death without 
mercy, that had oflended through ignorance. The 
one of thefe rendered them odious to their vaflals, 
whom it made ready, upon all occafions, to revolt 
from them : the other did break the fpirits of their 
generals, by prefenting, in the heat of their aftions 
abroad, the fear of a cruel death at home. Hereby 
it came to pafs, that many good commanders of the 
Carthaginian forces, after fome great lofs received, 
have dclperately call themfelves, with all that re¬ 
mained under their charge, into the throat of de- 
ftruftion ; holding it necelfary, either to repair their 
lofles quickly, or to ruin all together j and few of 
them have dared to manage their own beft projefts 
after that good form wherein they firft conceived 
them, for fear left the manner of their proceeding 
fhould be mifmterpreted: it being the Carthaginian 
rule to crucify not only the unhappy captain, but 
even him whole bad counfel had profperous event. 
The faults wherewith in general they of Carthage 
are taxed by Roman hiftorians, I find to be thefe \ 
juft, cruelty, avarice, craft, unfaithfulnefs, and per¬ 
jury. Whether the Romans themfelves were free 
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from the fame crimes, let the trial be referred unto 
their aftions. The firft league between Carthage 
and Rome was very ancient, having been made the 
year following the expulfion of Tar quin. In that 
league the Carthaginians had the fuperiority, as im- 
pofing upon the Romans the more ft rift conditions. 
For it was agreed, that the Romans fhould not fs> 
much as have trade in fome part of Afric , nor fuf- 
fer any fhip of theirs to pafs beyond the head-land, 
or cape, then called the Fair Promontor), ur.ld's it 
were by force of tempeft; whereas on the other 
fide, no haven in Italy was forbidden to the Cartha¬ 
ginians. A fecond league was made long after; 
which (hewfoever it hath plcafed * Livy to fay, that 
the Romans granted it at the Carthaginians intreatv; 
was more ftricl than the former; prohibiting the 
Romans to have trade in any part of Africa, or in 
the ifiand of Sardinia. 

By thefe two treaties it may appear, that the Car¬ 
thaginians had an intent not only to keep the Ro¬ 
mans (as perhaps they did other people) from get¬ 
ting any knowledge of the Hate of Afric ; but to 
countenance and uphold them in dieir troubling all 
Italy, whereby they themfelves might have the bet¬ 
ter means to occupy all Sicily, whilfl that ifiand 
fhould be deftitutc of Italian fuccours. Hereupon 
we find good caufe of the joy that was in Carthage , and 
of the crown of gold weighing twenty-five pounds, 
fent from thence to Rome, when the Sammies were 
overthrown. But the little ftate of Rome prevailed 
fafter in Italy, than the great power of Carthage 
did in Sicily. d For that mighty army of three hun¬ 
dred thoufand men, which Hannibal conducted out 
of Afric into Sicily, was confumed by peftilence ; 
many great fleets were devoured by tempefts j and 
howlocver the Carthaginians prevailed at one time, 
the Sicilians, either by their own valour, or by 
afliftance of their good friends out of Greece, did at 
fome other time repair their own lofles, and take 
revenge upon thefe invaders. But never were the 
people of Carthage in better hope of getting all 
Sicily, than when the death of Agathocles the tyrant 
had left the whole ifiand in combuftion > the eftate 
of Greece being fuch at that time, that it feemed im- 
poflible for any fuccour to be fent from thence. 
But whilfl the Carthaginians were bufy in making 
their advantage of this good opportunity, Pyrrhus, 
invited by the Tarentines and their fellows, came 
into Italy, where he made fharp war upon the Ro¬ 
mans. Thefe news were unpleafing to the Cartha¬ 
ginians, who, being a fubtil nation, eafily forefaw 
that the fame bufy difpofition which had brought 
this prince out of Greece into Italy , would as eafily 
transport him over into Sicily, as foon as he could 
finifh his Reman war. To prevent this danger, they 
fent Mago ambafiador to Rome, who declared in 
their name, that they were forry to hear what mif- 
adventure had befallen the Romans, their good 
friends, in this war with Pyrrhus v and that the 
people of Carthage were very willing to aflift the 
llate of Rome, by fending an army into Italy, if 
their help were thought needful againft the Epiruts. 

It was indeed the main defire of the Cartha¬ 
ginians, to hold Pyrrhus fo hardly to his work in 
Italy, that they might, at good leifure, purfue their 


* 

* In Pol. Arill. 1 . 2. C. 9. k The Turks at this day do alfo take the one half of the poor mads corn that labours the earth ; 

they take tribute both of the bodies and of the fouls of the C hr if ia ns their vaffals, by bereaving them of their ah left children, and 
bringing them up in the Mahome tan religion. ‘The lrifh take the fourth Jheof\ and were <1 cent to eat up with their ho fe men, foot-men, 
and digs, what they fie:fed of the other three parts remaining. ‘The httjbandman and the yeoman of England are the free ft of all the 
'world ; and tea ft, n good, for of them have the bodies of our victorious armies been compounded. And it is the freeman, and not the flave, 
that hath courage, and the Jen ft of jhame deferved by cowar dife . Howfree the Ungliih yeomen have been in times not long fence pafe, 
Fortcfcuc ha‘L jhewed in his praife of our country s laws. But I may fay % that they are mere free now than ever, and our nobility and 
gentry mote fertile \-fer fence the exceffive bravery, and vain expence of our grandees, hath taught them to raife their rents; fence by in- 
clofutes , and dtfmembring of manors, the court-baron, and the court-leet, the principalities of the gentry of England have been diffAvtd, 
the tenants having paid unto their lords their rack-rent , owe them now no fervice at all , and (perchance) as little love. c Liv. 
Dec. i. 1. 7. d Xenoph. Grate. Hill. 1. 2 . 
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bufmefs in Sicily, which caufed them to make fuch a 
goodly offer. But the Romans were too high- 
minded, and refufed to accept any fuch aid of their 
friends, left it fhould blemifh their reputation, and 
make them feem unable to ftand by their own 
ftrength. Yet the meflage was taken lovingly, as 
it ought, and the former league between Romo and 
Carthage renewed, with covenants added, concern¬ 
ing the prefent bufinefs ; that if either of the two 
cities made peace with Pyrrhus , it lhould be with 
refervation of liberty to affift the other, in cafe that 
Pyrrhus fhould invade either of their dominions. 
All this notwithftanding, and notwithftanding that 
the fame Mago went and treated with Pyrrhus, 
ufing all means to (bund his intentions (a matter 
very difficult where one upon every new occafion 
changeth his own purpofes ■,) yet Pyrrhus found lei- 
fure to make a ftep into Sicily, where, though in 
fine, he was neither getter nor faver, yet he clean 
defeated die purpofes of Carthage , leaving them at 
his departure from thence, as far from any end, as 
when they firft began. 

So many difafters in an enterprize, that, from the 
firft undertaking, had been fb ftrongly purfued 
through the length of many generations, might 
well have induced the Carthaginians to believe, that 
an higher providence refilled their intendment. But 
their defire of winning that fruitful ifiand was fo 
inveterate, that, with unwearied patience, they ftill 
continued in hope of fo much the greater harveft, 
by how much their coft and pains therein buried 
had been the more. Wherefore they re-continued 
their former courfes; and, by force or practice, 
recovered in few years all their old pofleflions •, ma¬ 
king peace with Syracuft, the chief city of the ifland, 
that lo they might the better enable themfelves to 
deal with the reft. 

Somewhat before this time a troop of Campanian 
foldiers, that had ferved under Agathocles , being en¬ 
tertained within Meffina as friends, and finding them- 
felves too ftrong for the citizens, took advantage of 
the power that they had to do wrong, and, witli per¬ 
fidious cruelty, flew thofe that trolled them ; which 
done, they occupied the city, lands, goods, and 
wives of thofe whom they had murdered. Thele 
mercenaries called themfelves Mamertines. Good 
foldiers they were, and like enough it is, that mere 
defperation of finding any that would approve their 
barbarous treachery, added rage unto their ftoutnefs. 
Having therefore none other colour of their pro¬ 
ceedings, than the law of the fironger, they over¬ 
ran all the country round about them. 

In this courfe at firft they fped fo well, that they 
did not only defend Meffina againft the cities of Si¬ 
cily confederate; to wit, againft the Syracufians , 
and others; but they rather won upon them, yea, 
and upon the Carthaginians, exadting tribute from 
many neighbouring places. But it was not long ere 
fortune turning her back to theft Mamertines, the 
Syracujians won faft upon them ; and finally, confi¬ 
ning them within the walls of Meffina, they allb 
with a powerful army befieged the city. It happened 
ill, that about the fame time a contention began be¬ 
tween the Syracujian foldiers then lying at Megara, 
and the citizens of Syracufe, and governors of the 
commonwealth \ which proceeded fo far, that the 
army elected two governors among themfelves ; to 
wit, Artemidorus, and Hieron , that was afterwards 
king. Huron being, for his years, excellendy adorn¬ 
ed with many virtues, although it was contrary to 
the policy of that ftate to approve any election 
made by the foldiers ; yet for the great clemency he 
ufed at his firft entrance, was, by general confent, 


eftablilhed and made governor. This office he ra¬ 
ther ufed as a fcale, thereby to climb to fome higher 
degree, than refted content with his prefent pre¬ 
ferment. 

In brief, there was fomewhat wanting, whereby 
to ftrengthen himfelf within the city, and fomewhat 
without it, that gave impediment to his obtaining 
and fafe keeping of the place he fought j to wit, a 
powerful party within the town, and certain muti¬ 
nous troops of foldiers without, often and eafily 
moved to fedition and tumult. For the firft, where¬ 
by to ftrengthen himfelf, he took to wife the daugh¬ 
ter of Leptines, a man of the greateft efeimation and 
authority among the Syracufians . For the fecond, 
leading out the army to befiege Meffina, he quartered 
all thofe companies which he had fufpetted on die 
one fide of the city, and leading the reft of his horle 
and foot unto the other fide, as if he would have 
aflaulted it in two feveral parts, he marched away 
under covert of the town walls, and left the muti¬ 
neers to be cut in pieces by the befieged. So return¬ 
ing home, and levying an army of his own citizens, 
well trained and obedient, he hafted again towards 
Meffina, and was by the Mamertines (grown proud 
by their former vidlory over the mutineers) encoun¬ 
tered in the plains of Myleum, where he obtained a 
moft fignal vidory; and leading with him their 
commander captive into Syracufe, himfelf, by com¬ 
mon confent, was eledled and laluted king. Here¬ 
upon the Mamertines finding themfelves utterly en¬ 
feebled, fome of them refolved to give themfelves 
to the Carthaginians, odiers to crave affiftance of the 
Romans } to each of whom the feveral factions dif- 
patched ambafiadors for the very fame purpofe. 

The Carthaginians were foon ready to Jay hold 
upon the good offer ; fo that a captain of theirs got 
into the caftle of Meffina, whereof they that had 
font for him gave him pofieflion. But within a lit¬ 
tle while, they that were more inclinable to the Ro¬ 
mans, had brought their companions to fo good 
agreement, that this captain, either by force or by 
cunning, was turned out of doors, and the town re- 
ferved for other mailers. 

Theft news did much offend the people of Car¬ 
thage, who crucified their captain, as both a traitor 
and coward i and fent a fleet and army to befiege 
Meffina, as a town that rebelled, having once been 
theirs. Hieron , the new made king of Syracufe (to 
gratify his people, incenfed with the fmart of inju¬ 
ries lately received) added his forces to the Cartha¬ 
ginians, with whom he entered into league for ex¬ 
terminating the Mamertines out of Sicily. So the 
Mamertines on all fides were clofed up within Mef¬ 
fina, tlie Carthaginians lying with a navy at fea, 
and with an army on the one fide of the town, whilft 
Hieron with his Syracufians lay before it on the other 
fide. 

In this their great danger came Appius Claudius, 
the Roman conful, with an army to the ftreights of 
Sicily ; which palling by night with notable auda¬ 
city, he put himfelf into the town, and fending 
meffengers to the Carthaginians, and to Hieron, re¬ 
quired them to depart ; fignifying unto them, that 
the Mamertines were now become confederates with 
the people of Rome, and that therefore he was come 
to give them protedlion, even by force of war, if 
reafon would not prevail. 

This meflage was utterly ncgle&ed, and fo be¬ 
gan the war between Rome and Carthage■, wherein 
it will then be time to fhew, on which part was die 
juftice of the quarrel, when fome aftions of the 
Romans , lately foregoing this, have been firft con- 
fidcred. 
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Sect. III. 

The beginning of the fir ft Punic war. 7 "bat it was 
unjujlly undertaken by the Romans. 

W HEN Pyrrhus began his wars in Italy, 
the city of Rbetium being well affeCted to 
Rome, and not only rearing to be taken by the 
Epirot , but much more diftrufting the Carthagi¬ 
nians, as likely to fcize upon it in chat bufy time, 
fought aid from the Romans, and obtained from 
them a legion, confifting of four thoufand fol- 
diers, under the conduct of Dccius Campanus, a 
Roman PrefcCt, by whom they were defended and 
allured for the prefent. But alter a while, this Ro¬ 
man garrifon, confidering at good leifure the faCl 
of the Mamtrtines, committed in MeJJina (a city 
in Sicily, fituate almoft oppofite to Rbetium, and 
no other wife divided than by a narrow lea, which 
fevereth it from Italy ) and rather weighing the 
greatnefs of the booty, than the odioufnefs of the 
villany by which it was gotten, refolved finally to 
make the like purchafe, by taking the like wicked 
courfe. Confederating therefore themfelves with the 
Mamertines, they entertained their hofts of Rbe- 
gium after the fame manner, dividing the fpoil and 
all which that flate had among themfelves. 

When complaint was made to the fenate and 
people of Rome of this outrage, they finding their 
honour thereby greatly ftained (for no nation in the 
world made a more fevere profeffion of jullice than 
they did, during all the time of their growing 
greatnefs) refolved, after a while, to take revenge 
upon the offenders i and this they performed fhort- 
ly after, when they had quenched the fires kindled 
in Italy by Pyrrhus. For, notwithflanding that 
thole Romans in Rbegium (as men for the foulnefs 
of their fact, hopelefs of pardon) defended them- 
felves with an abfolutc relolution, yet in the end 
the afiailants forced them, and thofe, which efcaped 
the prefent fury, were brought bound to Rome, 
where, after the ufual torments by whipping inflicted, 
according to the cultom of the country, they had 
their heads ftricken from their fhoulders, and the 
people of Rbegium were again reftored to their for¬ 
mer liberties and eftates. 

This execution of juftice being newly performed, 
and die fame thereof founding honourably through 
all quarters of Italy, meflengers came to Rome from 
Meffina, defiring help againft the Carthaginians 
and Syracufians, that were in a readinefs to inflict 
the like punifhment upon the Mamertines for the 
like offence. A very impudent requeft it was which 
they made, who, having both given example of 
that villany to die Roman foldiers, and helped them 
with joint forces to make it good, intreat the judges 
to give them that afriftance, which they were wont 
to receive from their fellow-thieves. 

The Romans could not fuddenly rcfolvc whether 
die way of honefty or of profit were to be follow¬ 
ed ; they evermore pretended the one, but they 
many times walked in the other. They confidered 
how contrary the courfe of fuccouring the Mamer- 
tines was to their former counfels and addons, fee¬ 
ing for the fame offences they had lately put to tor¬ 
ment and to the fword their own foldiers, and re¬ 
ftored the oppreffed to their liberty. Yet, when 
they beheld the defeription of the Carthaginian do¬ 
minion, and that they were already lords of the 
beft parts of Africa, of the Mediterranean ifrauds, 
of a great part of Spain , and fome part of Sicily it- 
felfj whilft alfo they feared, that Syracufe therein 
feated (a city in beauty and riches little at that time 
inferior to Carthage, and far fuperior to Rome it- 
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felf) might become theirs; the fafety of their own 
efface fpake for thefe Mamertines , who, if they 
(driven to defpair by the Romans) Ihonld deliver 
Meffina , with thofe other holds that they had, into 
the hands of the Carthaginians, then would nothing 
(land between Carthage and the lordfhip cf all Si¬ 
cily \ for Syracufe itl'elf could not, for want of fuc- 
cour, any long time fubfift, if once the Carthagi¬ 
nians, that were mafters of the fca, did faften upon 
that paflage from the main land. It was further 
confidered, that the opportunity of Meffina was 
fuch, as would not only debar all fuccours out of 
the continent from arrival in Sicily, but would ferve 
as a bridge, whereby the Carthaginians might have 
entrance into Italy at their own pleafurc. 

Thefe confiderations of profit at hand, and of 
preventing dangers that threatened from afar, did 
fo prevail above all regard of honefty, that the 
Mamertines were admitted into confederacy with 
the Romans, and yip. Claudius , the conliil, pre¬ 
sently difpatched away for Meffina , into which he 
entred, and undertook the protection of it, as is 
fhewed before. The befiegers were little troubled 
with his arrival, and Jefs moved witli his requiring 
them to defift from their attempt. For they did 
far exceed him in number of men •, the whole 
ifland was ready to relieve them in their wants, 
and they were ftrong enough at fca to hinder any 
fupply from getting into the town. All this /Ip- 
pi us himfclf well underftood, and againft all this he 
thought the ft iff metal of his Roman foldiers a fuffi- 
cient remedy. Therefore he refolved to ifriie out 
into the field, and to let the enemies know, that 
his coming was to fend them away from the town, 
not to be befieged by them within it. 

In executing this determination, it was very benefi¬ 
cial to him, that the enemy lay encamped in fuch fort, 
as one quarter was not well able to relieve another 
in diftrels. Hieron was now expofcd to the fame 
danger, whereinto he had willully call his own 
mucinous followers not long before ; only he was 
ftrong enough (or thought fo) to make good his 
own quarter without help of others. Againft him 
yfppius Claudius ifl'ued forth, and (not attempting 
by unexpected folly to fiirprize his trenches) arran¬ 
ged his men in order of battel, wherewith he pre¬ 
sented him. The Syracufian wanted not courage 
to fight, but furely he wanted good advice •, cite 
would he not have hazarded all his power againft 
an enemy of whom he had made no trial, when it 
had been eufy, and as much as was required, to 
defend his own camp. It may be, that he fought 
to get honour wherewith to adorn the beginning of 
his reign, but he was well beaten, and driven to 
fave himfelf within his trenches, by which lofs he 
learned a poinc of wifdom that flood him and his 
kingdom in good ftead all the days of his life. It 
was a foolifh defire of revenge that had made the 
Syracufians fo bufy in helping thofc of Carthage 
againft the Mamertines. 

Had Meffina been taken by the Carthaginians, 
Syracufe icfclf muft have fought help from Rome, 
againft thofe friends which it now fo diligently af- 
frfted. H.eron had (in refpeCt of thofe two mighty 
cities) but a fmall flock, which it behoved him to 
govern well; fuch another lofs would have made 
him almoft bankrupt, therefore he quietly brake up 
his camp and retired home, intending to let them 
(land to their adventures that had hope to be gainers 
by the bargain. The next day, Claudius perceiv¬ 
ing the Sicilian army gone, did with great courage, 
and with much alacrity of his foldiers, give charge 
upon the Carthaginians, wherein he fped fo well, 
that the enemy forfook both field and camp, leav- 
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ing all the country open to the Romans , who, 
having fpoiled all round without refiftance, intend¬ 
ed to lay fiege unto the great city of Syracufe. 

Thefe profperous beginnings, howfoever they 
animated die Romans, and filled them with hopes 
of attaining to greater matters than at firft they had 
expefted, yet did they not imprint any form of 
terror in the city of Carthage , that had well enough 
repaired greater lodes than this, in which no more 
was loft than what had been prepared againft the 
Mamertines alone, without any fufpicion of war 
from Rome. 

Now in this place I hold it feafonable to confi- 
der of thofe grounds whereupon the Romans entred 
into this war, not how profitable they were, nor 
how agreeable to rules of honefty (for queftionlefs 
the enterprize was much to their benefit, though as 
much to their fharne •,) but how allowable in ftrift 
terms of lawfulnefs, whereupon they built all their 
allegations in maintenance thereof. That the Ma¬ 
mertines did yield themfelves and all that they had 
into the Romans hands (as the Campanes , diftrefled 
by the Samnites , had done) I cannot find, neither 
can I find how the medengers of thofe folk, where¬ 
of one part had already admitted the Carthaginians, 
could be enabled to make any fuch furrendry in the 
publick name of all. 

If therefore the Mamertines, by no lawful fur¬ 
rendry of themfelves and their poffedions, were be¬ 
come fubjeft unto Rome, by what better title could 
the Romans adift the Mamertines againft their mod 
ancient friends the Carthaginians, than they might 
have aided the Campanes againft the Samnites, 
without the fame condition ? which was (as they 
themfelves confefied) by none at all. But let it be 
fuppofed, that fome point ferving to clear this doubt 
is loft in all hiftories. Doubtiefs it is, that no 
company of pirates, thieves, outlaws, murtherers, 
or fuch other rmlefaftors, can, by any good fuc- 
ccfs of their villany, obtain the privilege of civil 
focieties, to make league or truce, yea, or to re¬ 
quire fair war *, but are by all means, as nioft perni¬ 
cious vermin, to be rooted out of the world. I will 
not take upon me to maintain that opinion of fome 
Civilians, that a prince is not bound to hold his 
faith with one of thefe •, it were a pofition of ill 
confequence: This I hold, that no one prince or 
ftate can give protc&ion to fuch as thefe as long as 
any other is ufing the fword of vengeance againft 
them, without becoming accedary to their crimes. 
Wherefore we may efteem this aft ion of the Ro¬ 
mans fo far from being juftifiable, by any pretence 
of confederacy made with them, as that contrari- 
wife, by admitting this neft of murtherers and 
thieves into their protection, they juftly deferved 
to be warred upon themfelves by the people of 
Sicily -, yea, although MeJJina had been taken, and 
the Mamertines all flain, ere news of this confede¬ 
racy had been brought unto the befiegers. The 
great Alexander was fo far perfwaded herein, that 
he did put to the fword all the Brancbiadee (a peo¬ 
ple in Sogdiana) and rafed their city, notwithftand- 
ing that they joyfully entertained him as their lord 
and king, becaule they were defeended from a com¬ 
pany of Milefians, who, to gratify king Xerxes had 
robbed a temple, and were by him rewarded with 
the town and country, which thefe of their pofte- 
rity enjoyed. Neverthelels, in courfe of human 
juftice, long and peaceable pofieffion gives jus ac- 
quifitum, a kind of right by prefeription, unto that 
which was at firft obtained by wicked means, and 
doth free the defeendants from the crime of their 


anceftors, whofe villanies they do not exercife. But 
that the fame generation of thieves, which by a dc- 
teftable faft hath purchafed a rich town, fhoidd 
be acknowledged a lawful company of citizens, 
there is no fhew of right. For even the conque¬ 
ror, that by open war obtaineth a kingdom, doth 
not confirm his title by thofe victories which gave 
him firft pofieffion, but length of time is requilite 
to eftablifh him, unlefs by fome alliance with the 
ancient inheritors he can better the violence of his 
claim, as did our king Henry I. by his marriage 
with Maud, that was daughter of Malcolm, king 
of the Scots, by Margaret, the niece of Edmund 
Ironfide. Wherefore I conclude, that the Romans 
had no better ground (if they had fo good) of 
juftice in this quarrel, than had the Goths, Huns, 
Fandals, and other nations, of the wars that they 
made upon the Roman empire, wherein Rome her- 
felf, in the time of her vifitation, was burnt to the 
ground. 

. Sect. IV. 

Of the tfland of Sicily. 

+. I. 

The quality of the ijland, and the firjl inhabitants 
thereof. 

T HE defence of the Mamertines, or the pof- 
feffion of Meffina, being now no longer, fince 
the firft victories of Appius Claudius, the objefts of 
the Roman hopes; but the dominion of all Sicily 
being the prize for which Rome and Carthage are 
about to contend: it will be agreeable unto the or¬ 
der, which in the like cafes we have obferved, to 
make a brief collection of things concerning that 
noble ifland, which hath been the ftage of many 
great afts, performed as well before and after, as 
in this prefent war. 

That Sicily was fometime a Peninfula or Demy 
JJle adjoining to Italy, as a part of Brutium in 
Calabria near unto Rhegium, and afterwards by vio¬ 
lence of tempeft fevered from the fame, it is a ge¬ 
neral opinion of all antiquity •, but at what certain 
time this divifion happened, there is no memorial 
remaining in any ancient writer. Strabo, 4 Pliny, 
and Dionyfius affirm, that it was caufed by an 
earthquake -, b Silius and Cajjiodorus, do think it to 
have been done by the rage and violence of the tide 
and furges of the fca. Either of thefe opinions may 
be true; lor fo was Euboea fevered from Boeotia, At a- 
lante and Maoris from Euboea, Scilly here in England 
from the cape of Cornwall, and Britain itfelf (as 
may feem by Verjlegan's arguments) from the op- 
pofite continent of Gaul -, but for Sicily, they which 
lend their ears to fables, do attribute the caufe of' 
it to Neptune (as Eufiathius witnefleth) who with 
his three-forked mace, in favour of Jocaftus, the 
fon of ALolus, divided it from the main land, and 
fo made it an ifiand, which before was but a Demy 
JJle, that by that means he might the more fafely 
inhabit and poflefs the fame. c Diodorus Siculus, 
moved by the authority of Heftodus, aferibeth the 
labour of fundring it from Italy to Orion \ who, 
that he might be compared to Hercules (cutting 
through the rocks and mountains) firft opened the 
Sicilian ftreights, as Hercules did thofe of Gibral¬ 
tar. 

They, which value the ifiands of the midland 
fea, according to their quantity and content, do 
make this the greateft, as Eujlathitis and Strabo, 
who affirm this, not only to excel die reft for big- 
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ncfs, but alfo for goodnefs of foil. As concerning 
the torm of this ifland, Pomponitis Me/a faith, it 
is like that capital letter of the Greeks which they 
call Delta, namely, that it hath the figure of a 
triangle, which is generally known to be true. That 
the whole ifland was conlecr.ited to Ceres and Pro- 
ftrpitta, all old writers with one confent affirm. 
To Ceres it was dedicated, becaufe it firft taught 
the rules of fetting and fowing of corn to Prefer- 
piva, not fo much for that (he was from hence vio¬ 
lently taken by Pluto , as becaufe (which Plutarch 
.and Diodorus do report for truth) that Pluto, as 
foon as fhe, uncovering herfelf, firft lhewed her- 
felf to be feen of him, gave her the dominion 
thereof. 

Of the fertility and riches of this country, there 
is a famous teftimony writ by Cicero , in his le- 
cond oration againft Ferres , where he faith, that 
Marcus Cato did call it the granary and fltre- 
houfe of the commonwealth, ami the nurfc of the 
•vulgar fort. The fame Cicero doth add in that 
place, that it was not only the ftore-houle of the 
people of Rome, but alfo that it was accounted 
for a well liirnifhed treafury. For without any 
coft or charge of ours (faith he) it hath ufually 
cloathed, maintained, and furnifhed our greateft 
armies with leather, apparel and corn. a Strabo 
reporteth almoft the fame thing of it. Whatloevcr 
Sicily doth yield (faith Solinus) whether by the fun 
and temperature of the air, or by the induftry and 
labour of man, it is accounted next unto thofe 
things that are of beft eftimation •, were it not, 
that fiich things as the earth firft putteth forth are 
extremely overgrown with faffron. Diodorus Sicu¬ 
lus faith, that in die fields near unto Leontium , and 
in divers other places of this ifland, wheat doth 
grow of itfelf, without any labour or looking to of 
the hufbandman. Martianus fheweth, that there 
were in it fix colonies, and fixty cities •, there are 
that reckon more, whereof the names arc found 
fcatteringly in many good authors. 

Now befides many famous afts done by the peo¬ 
ple of this ifland, as well in peace as war, there 
be many other things which have made it very re¬ 
nowned ; as the birth of Ceres, the ravifhing of 
Proferpina, the giant Enceladus, the mount /Etna, 
Scylla and Cbarybdis, with other antiquities and 
rarities •, befides thofe learned men the noble ma¬ 
thematician Archimedes, the famous geometrician 
Euclides, the painful hiftorian Diodorus , and Empe¬ 
docles the deep philofophcr. 

That Sicily was at firft poftefied and inhabited 
by giants, Ltcflriogones, and Cyclopes, barbarous 
people and uncivil, all hiftories and fables do joint¬ 
ly with one confent aver. Yet Thucydides faith, 
that rhefe favage people dwelt only in one part of 
the ifland. Afterwards the Sicani , a people of Spain 
podefied it. That thefe Sicani were not bred in 
the ifle (although fomc do fo think) Thucydides and 
Diodorus do conftantly avouch. 

Of thefe it was named Sicauia. Thefe Sicani 
were invaded by the Sic till ; who, inhabiting that 
part of Latium whereon Rome was afterwards built, 
were driven by the Pclafgi from their own feats, 
and finding no place upon the continent which they 
were able to matter and inhabit, pafied over into 
this ifland, three hundred years before the Greeks 
fent any colonies thither : And (faith Pbilijlus) 
eighty years before the fall of Troy. Thefe Sicuii 
gave the name of Sicilia to the ifland, and making 
war upon the Sicani, drove them from the eaft 
and northern part thereof into the weft and fouth. 
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At their landing they firft built the city Z.indc, 
afterwards called MeJJina -, and after that Catena, 
Leontium, and Syracttfe itfelf, beating from thence 
the Etolians, who long before had let up a town 
in that place. As for the name of Syracttfe, ft was 
not known till fuch time as Arc bias of Corinth 
(long after) won that part of the ifiand from the 
Sicuii•, neither did the Sicuii at their firft arrival 
difpoflefs the Etolians thereof, but fome hundred 
years after their defeent, and after fuch time as 
they had founded the cities before-named, with 
Ncte, Hybla, Tr in acid, and divers others. 

After thefe Sicuii came another nation out of 
Italy, called Morgetcs, who were thence driven by 
the Oenotrians. Thefe fat down in that part of 
Sicily where they afterwards railed the cities of 
Morgentnm and Leontium. For at this time the 
Sicuii were divided, and by a civil war greatly ir.- 
feebled. Among thefe ancient ftories, we find the 
laft voyage, and the death of Minos, king of Crete. 
Thucydides, an hiftorian of unqueftiouable fincc- 
rity, reports of Minos, that he made conquelt of 
many ifiands, and fome fuch bufinefs, perhaps, 
drew him into Sicily. But the common report is, 
that he came thither in purfuit of Dtdalus. The 
tale goes thus: Dedalus flying the revenge of Mi¬ 
nos, came into Sicily to Coca/us, king of the Si¬ 
cani, and during his aboJc there, he built a place 
of great ftrength near unto Megara, for Coci!us to 
lay up his treafure in, together wich many notable 
works, for which he was greatly admired and ho¬ 
noured. 

Among the reft, he eaft a ram in gold, that 
was fet up in the temple of Fenus Erycina, 
which he did with fo great art, as thofe that be¬ 
held it, thought it rather to be living dun coun¬ 
terfeit. 

Now Minos, hearing that Cocalns had entertained 
Dedalus, prepares to invade the territory of Coca- 
Itis ; but when he was arrived, Cocalus doubting 
his own ftrength, promifeth to deliver Dedalus. 
This he performs not, but in the mean while kills 
Mmos by treafon, anti perfwades the Cretans, Mi¬ 
nos's followers, to inhabit a part of Sicily -, the 
better (as it feems) to ltrcngthcn himfclt againft 
the Sicuii. Hereunto the Cretans (their king be¬ 
ing dead) gave their confent, and built for 
themfelves the city of Mir.oa, after the name of 
their king Minos. After, they likewife built the 
town of Engitim, now called Gauge •, ami thefe 
were the firft cities built by the (necks in Sicily, 
about two ages before the war of Troy, for the 
grand-children of Mutes ferved with the Greeks at 
the fiegc thereof. 

But after fuch time as the Cretans underftood, 
that their king had by treafon been made away, 
they gathered together a great army to invade 
Cocalus •, and landing near unto Camicus, they bc- 
fieged the fame five years, but in vain. In the 
end (being forced to return without any revet,gc 
taken) they were wrack’d on the coaft of Italy ; 
and having no means to repair their fhips, nor the 
honour they had loft, they nude good the place 
whereon they fell, and built flyria, or Hyriuw, be¬ 
tween the two famous ports of Brundufium and Ta- 
rentum. Of thefe Cretans came thofe nations af¬ 
terwards called lapyges and Mcjfapii. 

After the taking of Trey, Egcfius and Elymus 
brought with them certain troops into Sicily, and 
feated themfelves among the Sicani , where they 
built the cities of Egejla and Elyma. 



b Strabo, I. 6. 
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It is faid that JEneas vifitcd thefe places in his 
paflage into Italy, and that fome of the 'Trojans, 
his followers, were left behind him in thefe towns 
of Sicily i whereof there want not good authors 
that make /Eneas himfelf the founder. 

About the fame time the Phenicians lei zed upon 
the promontories of Pacbinus and Lilybd-um, and 
upon certain fmall ifles adjoining to the main ifland •, 
which they fortified, to lecure the trades that they 
had with the Sicilians ; like as the Portugals have 
done in the Eaft-Indies, at Goa, Ormus, Mofarn- 
bijuc, and other places. But the Phcntcians flay’d 
not there ; for after they had once affured their 
defeents, they built the goodly city of Panormus , 
now called Palermo. 

Thefe we find were the nations that inhabited 
the ifle of Sicily before the war o{ Troy, and ere 
the Greeks in any numbers began to ftraggle in 
thofe parts. 

It may perchance feem ftrange to the reader, 
that in all ancient ftory he finds one and the 
fame beginning of nations after the flood ; and 
that the firft planters of all parts of die world 
were faid to be mighty and giant-like men •, and 
that as Phenicta, Egypt, Libya and Greece, had 
Hercules, Orejles , Anteus, Typbon, and the like •, 
as Denmark had Siarcbatetus, remembred by 
• Saxo Grammaticus ; as Scythia, Britany, and other 
regions had giants for their firft inhabitants: fo this 
ifle of Sicily had her Lxejlriogonts and Cyclopes. This 
difeourfe I could alfo rejedt for fained and fabu¬ 
lous, did not Mofes make us know, that the Zarn- 
zammims, Emims, Anakims, and Ug of Bajban, 
and others, which fometime inhabited the moun¬ 
tains and defarts of Moat, Ammon, and mount 
Seir, were men of exceeding ftrength and ftature, 
and of the races of giants; and were it not that 
b Tertullian, St. Auguftine , Nicepborus, Procopius, Ifi- 
dore, Pliny, Diodore , Herodotus, Solinus, Plutarch, 
and many other authors, have confirmed the opi¬ 
nion. Yea, I'efputius, in his fecond navigation 
into America , hath reported, that himfelf hath leen 
the like men in thofe parts. Again, whereas the 
felf-fame is written of all nations that is written of 
any one, as touching their fimplicity of life, their 
mean fare, their feeding on acorns and roots, their 
poor cottages, the covering of their bodies with 
the fkins of beads, their hunting, their arms and 
weapons, and their warfare, their firft pafliiges 
over great rivers and arms of the fea upon rafts 
of trees tied together •, and afterwards, their ma¬ 
king boats, firft of twigs and leather, then of 
•wood ; firft with oars, and then with fail *, that 
they efteemed as gods the firft finders out of arts j 
as of hulbandry, of laws, and of policy j it is a 
matter that makes me neither to wonder at, nor 
to doubt of it. For they all lived in the fame 
newnefs of time, which we call old-time, and had 
oil the lame want of his inftrudlion, which (after 
the Creator of all things) hath by degrees taught 
all mankind. For other teaching had they none, 
that were removed far off from the Hebrews , who 
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inherited die knowledge of the firft patriarchs, than 
that from variable effects they began by time ami 
degrees to find out the caufes: from whence cam* 
philofophy natural, as the moral did from diforder 
and confufion, and the law from cruelty and op- 
preffion. 

But it is certain, that the age of time hath 
brought forth ftranger and more incredible things 
than die infancy. For we have now greater giants 
for vice and injuftice dian the world had in thole 
days for bodily ftrength •» for cottages and houics 
of clay and timber we have raifed palaces of 
(tone •, we carve them, we paint them, and adorn 
them with gold infomuch, as men are rather 
known by their houfes, than their houles by them •, 
we are fallen from two difhes to two hundred ; 
from water to wine and drunkennefs j from the 
covering of our bodies with the fkins of bealb, 
not only to filk and gold, but to the very ikins 
of men. But to conclude this digreflion, time will 
alfo take revenge of the exetfs which it hath brought 
forth •» Quam longa dies pepsrit, longiorque auxtt, 
longijjim.% fubruet ; Long time brought forth, longer 
time increafed it, and a time longer than the reft 
fhall overthrow it. 

t. II. 

The plantation of the Greeks in Sicily. 

W HEN the firft inhabitants had contended 
long enough about the dominion of all Si¬ 
cily, it happened that one Tbtocles , a Greek, being 
driven upon dut coaft by an eafterly wind, and 
finding true rhe commendations thereof which had 
been thought fabulous, being delivered only by 
poets, gave information to the Athenians of this his 
difeovery, and propofed unto them the benefit of 
this eafy conqueft, offering to become their guide. 
But Theocles was as little regarded by the Athe¬ 
nians, as Columbus, in our grand-fathers times, was 
by the Englijb. Wherefore he took the fame courle 
that Columbus afterwards did. He over-laboured 
not himfelf in perfwading the noble Athenians (who 
thought themfclves to be well enough already, to 
their own profit, but went to the Chalcidians, that 
were needy and induftrious, by whom his project 
was gladly entertained. By thefe was built the 
city of Naxus, and a colony planted of Eubeans. 

But the reft of the Greeks were wifer than our 
weftern princes of Europe •, for diey had no pope 
that fhould forbid them to occupy the void places 
of the world. Archias of Corinth followed the 
Eubeans, and, landed in Sicily, near unto that city 
called afterward c Syracufe ; of which that part 
only was then compafled with a wall, which the 
Etolians called Homotbermon ; the Greeks Nafos t 
the Latins Infula. He, with his Corinthians, ha¬ 
ving overcome the Siculi, drove them up into the 
country ; and after a few years, their multitudes 
increasing, they added unto the city of the ifland 
that of Acradina, Tycba, and Neapolis. So as well 
by the commodity of the double port, capable of 


a S.tvo G. in prifat hilt. b Tertul. de Refurr. Aug. de Civit. Dei, I. 15. c. 9. Et quilt, in Gen. Niceph. 1 . 2. 

c. 37. Procop. 1 . 2. dc Bello Goth. Plin. 1 . 7. c. 2. c Syracufe, as Cicero relates, wot the greatejl and mojl 

goodly city of all that the Greeks pojfefs'd. For the fituation is both ftrong and oj an excellent profpeli, from every entrance by land or 
fca. The port was {for the moji part ) environed with beautiful buildings ; and that part which was without the city, was on bot>' 
Jules bank'd up , and fujlained with beautiful wails of marble. 7 he city itfelj' was one oj' the great if in the world: For it had in 
compaft (as Sira bo reporteth) without the treble wall thereof, 180 furlongs, which made of our miles about 18. It was compounded of 
four cities (Strabo faith of free) to wit, Infula, Acndina, Tycha and Neapolis; of which greutnefs the ruins and foundations of the 
walls do yet witnefs. After fieh time as the Dores of Peloponnefus had driven out the Sicilians, this goodly city, for along time , became the 
feat of tyrants. 7 he fir Jl whereof was Gelo; the Jecond, liiero, the elder ; the third, Thrafybulus; the fourth and fifth, Dionyfius 
the elder and younger ; the fixth , D.011; the feventh, Aga'hocles ; the eighth , Pyrrhus * the ninth, Hiero the younger ; the 
tenth and Lift, Hieronymus: who, being fain at Lcontiuxn, at length the Romans conquered it under tbi eondutl of Marcellus. 
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as many (hips as any haven of that part of Europe , 
as by the fertility of the foil*, Syracufe grew up in 
great hafte to be one of the goodlieft towns of the 
world. In (hort time the Greeks did poflefs the 
better part of all the fea-coaft, forcing the Sicilians 
to withdraw themfelves into the faft and mountainous 
parts of the ifiand, making their royal refidence in 
Trinacia. 

Some feven years after the arrival of Archias ; 
the Cbalcidians , encouraged by the fuccefs of the 
Corinthians , did aflail and obtain the city of Leon¬ 
tium, built and pofl'eflcd by the Sicitli. In brief, 
the Greeks won from the Siculi, and their afioci- 
ates, the cities of Cat ana and IIybla i which, in 
honour of the Megai ians that forced it, they called 
Megara. 

About five and forty years after Archias had 
taken Syracufe •, Antiphcmus and Entimus, the one 
from Rhodes , the other from Crete, brought an 
army into Sicily , and built Gela ; whofe citizens, 
one hundred and eight years after, did erect that 
magnificent and renowned city of Agrigentum, 
governed according to the laws of the Dorians. 

The Syracufians alio, in the feventieth year after 
their plantation, did fet up the city of Acra , in the 
mountains; and in the nineteenth year Cafmena, 
in the plains adjoining •, and again, in the hundred 
and thirtieth year of their dwelling in Syracufe., they 
built Camerina ; and foon after that, Enna , in the 
Very center of the ifiand. So did the Cumani, about 
the lame time, recover from the Siculi the city of 
Zancle, which they had founded in the ftreight be- 
tween Sicily and Italy. They of Zancle had been 
the founders of Himera. 

Not long after this, Dorieus the Lacedemonian 
built Heraclia ; which the Pbenicians and Cartha¬ 
ginians, fearing the neighbourhood of the Spartans, 
foon after invaded and ruined, tho’ the fame were 
again ere long re-edified. 

Selirius all'o was built by a colony of Me gar a ; 
and Zancle was taken by the Mejfenians ; who ha¬ 
ving loft their own country, gave the name thereof 
unto this their new purchafe. Such were the begin¬ 
nings of the greateft cities in this ifiand. 

-f- III. 

Of the government and affairs of Sicily, before 
Dionyfius’r tyranny. 

T H E mod part of the cities in Sicily, were 
governed by the rule of the people, till fuch 
time as Phalaris began to ufurp the lfate of Agri- 
gent um, and to exercifc all manner of tyranny 
therein. 

This was that Phalaris, to whom Perillus, the 
cunning artificer of a deteftable engine, gave an 
hollow bull of brafs, wherein to inclofe men, and 
Icorch them to death : praifing the device with this 
commendation ■, that the node of one tormented 
therein, fhould be like the bellowing of a bull. 
The tyrant gave a due reward to the inventor, by 
caufing the firft trial to be made upon himfclf. He 
reigned one and thirty years, faith Eufebius > others 
give him but fixteen: howfoever it were, one Te- 
lemachus , in the end, fell upon him with the whole 
multitude of Agrigentum, and ftoned him to death ; 
being thereto animated by Zeno , even whilft the 
tyrant was tormenting the fame Zeno to make him 
confefs fome matter of confpiracy. 

After the death of Phalaris , the citizens recover¬ 
ed their liberty, and enjoy’d it long, till Tbero 

a Paufan. 1 . 6. * 
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ufurped the government of the common-wealth : 
at which time alfo Panetius made himfclf lord of 
Leontium •, and Clcander, of Gela: but CUandcr, 
having ruled feven years, was flain by one of the 
citizens. Oleander being dead, his brother Hippo¬ 
crates fucceeded in his room, and greatl y afflicted 
the people of Naxos , of Zancle or Meffma, and 
of Leontium *, whom, with divers others of the anci¬ 
ent inhabitants, he forced to acknowledge him their 
lord. He alfo made war with the Syracufians , 
and in the end got from them, by compofition, 
the city of Camerina. But when he had reigned 
feven years, he was fiain in a battel againft die Si¬ 
culi, before IJybla. 

At this time did the Syracufians change their 
form of government, from Popular to Arijh crat:- 
cal j a preparation towards a principality, vvlicrc- 
into it was foon after changed. After the death 
of Hippocrates , Gelon (defcentlcd from the Rhodian:-, 
which together with the Cretans had long before, 
among other of the Greeks, feated themfelves in 
Sicily) that had commanded the forces of Hippo¬ 
crates, in the former war, with notable fucccfs, 
became lord of Gela. He, alter his mailer's 
death, breaking the trull committed unto him 
by Hippocrates over his children, and being in 
pofiefflon of Gela, took the occafion and advan¬ 
tage of a contention in Syracufe, between the ma- 
giifrates and the people. For coming with a 
ftrong army to the fuccour of the govemours, 
driven out by the multitude, they defied him 
their prince, being the firll, and (indeed) the moil 
famous, that ever governed the Syracufians. *This 
change happened in the fecond year of the three- 
fcore and twelfth Olympiad j wherein the better 
to eftablilh himfclf, he took to wife the daughter 
of Tbero, who had alfo ufurped the ftate of Agri¬ 
gentum. 

Now this Gelon, the fon of Dinomer.es, had three 
brethren ; Htero, Polyzelus , and Thrafybulus : to 
the firft of which he gave up the city of Gela, 
when he had obtained the principality of Syracufe. 
For, after that time, all his thoughts travelled in 
the ftrengthening, beautifying, and amplifying of 
Syracufe. He defaced Camerina, that a little be¬ 
fore was fallen from the obedience of the Syrau- 
fans who built it, and brought the citizens to 5Y- 
racufe. The Megarians , thac had moved a war a- 
gainlt him, he overcame •, the richer fort he brought 
to Syracufe ■, and die-people he fold for flaves. In 
like manner dealt he with other places upon the like 
occafion. Not long after this, Tbero, a prince of 
the Agrigentmes, having difpollefied Terillus of his 
city Himera, the Carthaginians were drawn into the 
quarrel by Anaxilus, lord of Meffma, father-in-law 
to Terillus: and Gelon alfo was lblicitcd by his fa¬ 
ther-in-law, There. Gelon was content, and in fine, 
after divers conflicts, the Carthaginians, and other 
Africans, led by Amtlcar, were overthrown by b Ge¬ 
lon : and an hundred and fifty thoufand of them 
left their bodies in Sicily. 

This Gelon it was, to whom the Athenians and 
Lacedemonians fent for fuccour, when Xerxes with 
his huge army pafs’d the IlelleJpont. He, for their 
relief, having armed thirty thoufand foldiers, and 
two hundred fhips, refufed neverthelcfs to fend 
them into Greece , becaufe they refufed him the com¬ 
mandment of one of their armies, either by fea or 
by land. So he ufed to their embafladors only this 
faying, That their fpring was withered ; accounting 
the army, by him prepared, to be the very flower 
of the Greek nation. 
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The Carthaginians, after this great lot* received, 
fearing the invafion of their own (Country, fent to 
Gelon by their embafladors, to deftre pease; wh<5 
grants it them on thefe conditions: That from 
thenceforth they fliould not facrifke their children 
to Saturn : That they Ihould pay him tw<5> thou- 
fand talents of filver ; and prefent him with twd 
armed fhips, in fign of amity. Thefe conditfons 
the Carthaginians not only willingly accepted, but 
with the two thoufand talents, and the fhips for 
war, they fent unto Demarata, Gelon’s wife, a 
crown, valued at an hundred talents of gold, with 
other prefents. Whereby we fee that fome nations 
and fome natures are much the better for being well 
beaten. The wars ended, and Sicily in peace, Ge- 
lon beautified the temples of the gods, and erected 
others in honour of them. So being exceedingly 
beloved and honoured of his fubjeds, he left the 
world, and left for his fucceffor his brother Hiero. 
Philijlus and Pliny report, that when his body 
was burnt, according to the cuftom of that age, 
a dog of his, which always waited on him, ran 
into the fire, and fuft'ered himfelf to be burnt with 
him. 

T 0 Gelon, Micro his brother fucceeded ; a man 
rude, cruel, covetous, and fo fufpicious of his bre¬ 
thren Polyzelus and Phrafy lulus, as he fought by all 
means to deltroy them. Notwithftanding all this •, 
by the convention which he had with Simonides, 
he became of better condition, and greatly delighted 
with the ftudy of good arts. Divers quarrels he had, 
as well with P'heron of Agrigentum , as with other ci¬ 
ties : all which he fhortly after compounded, and 
gave a notable overthrow to die Carthaginians , 
whom Xerxes had incited to invade Sicily , fearing 
the fuccours which Gelon had prepared, to aid die 
Grecians , againft him. He alfo overthrew in battel, 
Pbrafydeus the fbn of Tberon, and thereby reftored 
the Agrigentines to their former liberty. But in the 
end lie loft the love of the Syracufians ; and after he 
had reigned eleven years, he left the kingdom to 
his brother Phrafybulus, who became a molt unjuft 
and bloody tyrant. Phrafybulus enjoy’d his prin¬ 
cipality no longer than ten months. For notwith- 
ftaniling the force of mercenary foldiers, which he 
entertained for his guards, he was bearen out of 
Syracufe by the citizens ; to whom, being befieg- 
cd i nAcradina, he reftored the government, and 
was banifhed the ifland. From thence he failed 
into Greece, where lie died a private man, among 
the f.ocriaus. 

And now had the Syracufians recovered again 
their former liberty, as all the reft of the cities did, 
after whicli they had never fought, had the fuccef- 
fors of Gelon inherited his virtue, as they did the 
principality of Syracufe. For in all changes of e- 
ftates, the prefervation ought to anfwer the acqui- 
fition. Where a liberal, valiant, and advifed prince, 
hath obtained any new figniory, and added it to 
that of his own, or exalted himfelf from being a pri¬ 
vate man, to the dignity of a prince ; it behoveth 
the fucceffor to maintain it by the fame way and 
art, by which it was gotten. 

To conclude, Syracufe (tho’ not without blows, 
ere flic could cleanfe her felt of the creatures and 
los ers of Gelon ) was now again become miftrefs of 
her lelf, and held her felf free well near threefcore 
years, to the time of Dionyfius ; tho* flie were in 
the mean while greatly indangered by a citizen of 
her own, called Pindario. 

Now, to prevent the greatnefs of any one among 
them, for the fumre, they devifed a kind of ba- 
nifitment of fuch among them as were fufpeded i 
raking pattern from the Athenian OJlracifm. They 


called this their new devifed judgment of exile. 
PetalifmuSi wherein every one wrote upon an olive 
leaf (as at Athens they wrote upon fhells) the name 
of him, whom he would have expelled the city. 
He that had moft fuffrages againft him, was ba¬ 
nifhed for five years. Hereby, in a fhort time it 
came to pafs, that thofe of judgment, and beft able 
to govern the common-wealth, were by the wont 
able, either fuppiefs’d or thruft out of the city. 
Yea, fuch as feared this law, tho’ they had not yet 
felt it, withdrew themfclvesas fcctctly as they could, 
feeking fome place of more fecurity, wherein to 
maintain themfielves. And good reafon they had 16 
to do j feeing there is nothing fo terrible in any 
ftate, as a powerful and authorifed ignorance. But 
this law lafted not long. For their neceflity taught 
them to abolifh it, and reftore again the wiicr lort 
to the government; from which, the nobility ha¬ 
ving pradifed to banifh one another, the ftate be¬ 
came altogether popular. But after a while, being 
invaded by Ducetius , king of the Sicilians, that in¬ 
habited the inner part of the ifland (who had al¬ 
ready taken Enna, and fome other of the Grecian 
cities, and overthrown the army of the Agrigentines) 
the Syracufians fent forces againft him, command¬ 
ed by an unworthy citizen of theirs, called Mm 
This their captain made nothing fo much haftc 
to find Ducetius, againft whom he was imploy’J, 
as he did to fly from the army he led, as loon as 
Ducetius prefented him battel. So, for want of 
conduct, the greateft number of the Syracufians 
per iflied. 

But making better choice among thofe whom 
they had banifhed, they levy other troops: by 
whom, in conclufion, Ducetius being beaten, fub- 
mitteth himfelf, and is conftrained to leave the 
ifland for a time. Yet it was not long ere he re¬ 
turned again, and built the city Ctllatina on the 
fea-fide. 

Ducetius being dead ; all the Greek cities did in 
a fort acknowledge Syracufe: Trimcit excepted; 
which alfo by force of arms, in the fourlcore and 
filth Olympiad, they brought to reafon. 

But they do not long enjoy this their fiiperinten- 
dency. For the citizens of Leontium, being op- 
prefs’d by them, feck aid from the Athenians, about 
the fixth year of the Peloponnefian war. In this fuit 
they prevailed by the eloquence of Gorgias their 
orator; and got an hundred Athenian gallics to 
fuccour them, under the leading of Laches, and 
Charoades. To this fleet the Leontines and their 
partners added one hundred more ; with which for¬ 
ces, and with fome liipplics brought by Sopbules , 
Pythodorus, Eurymtdon , and other Athenian cap 
tains, they invaded the territories of the Syracufi- 
ans, and their partifans ; won and loft divers pla¬ 
ces •, took Mejfna •, and in the feventh year of the 
Pelopomiefian war, loft it again. They alfo, at 
the fame time, attempted Hirnera, but in vain. 
The fire of this quarrel took hold upon many ci¬ 
ties, which invaded each other’s territory with great 
violence. But when they had wearied themfelvts 
on all hands, and yet could fee no iflue of the war; 
the Leontines, without the advice of the Athenians, 
came to an accord with the Syracufians, and were 
admitted into their fociety with equal freedom. So 
the Athenians, who hoped to have greatned them- 
lelves in Sicily, by the divifion and civil war, were 
difappointed of their exped ition, by the good 
agreement of the Sicilians, and fain to be gore 
with the broken remainder of their fleer. This 
they knew not how to amend ; but (according to 
the cuftom of popular ellates) by taking revenge 
upon their own commanders. So they banifhed 
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Pyibodorus and Sophocles , and laid an heavy fine 
upon Eurymedon. Shortly after this* followed the 
moft memorable war that ever was made by the 
Greeks in Sicily ; which was that of the Athenians 
againft the Selinuntines and Syracufians , in favour 
of the cities of Fgefla, Leontium, and Catana. 
They of Selinas had opprefied the Egefians, and 
they of Syracttfe the Leontines , and the Catanians \ 
which was the ground of the war. For the Athe¬ 
nians undertook the protection of their old friends ; 
and, in hatred of the Athenians , aid from Lacctle- 
ih’jh was fent to the Syracufians. The Lacedemo¬ 
nians dealt plainly, having none other end than 
that which they pretended, namely, to help a peo¬ 
ple of their own tribe, that craved their fuccour, 
being in diftrefs. The Athenians fcarce knew what' 
to pretend, for their preparations were fo great, as 
difeovered their intent to be none other than the con- 
queft of the whole ifland ; yet they, which had called 
them in, were fo blinded with their own paflions, 
that they would not believe their own eyes, which 
prefented unto them a fleet and army far greater 
than the terrible report of fame had made it. 

In this expedition the city of Athens had engaged 
all her power, as regarding not only the greatr.cfs 
of the enterprizc, but the neceflity of finiihing it 
in a fliort (pace of time. For the Lacedemonians 
(as hath already been (hewed in due place) (food at 
that time in fuch broken terms of peace with Athens , 
as differed not much from open war. Wherefore 
it was thought neceflhry either to fpare no coft in 
this great expedition, or altogether to forbear it, 
which was likely to be hindered by wars at home, 
if their proceedings were flack abroad. And fure- 
ly, had not the defire of the Athenians been over- 
paflionate, the arguments of Nicias had caufcd them 
to abflain from lo chargeable a bufinefs, and to rc- 
ferve their forces for a more needful ufe. But young 
counfels prevailed againft the authority of ancient 
men, that were more regardful of fafety than of 
honour. 

Of this bufinefs mention hath been already made, 
in that which we have written of the Pcloponncfian 
war. But what was there delivered in general terms, 
as not concerning the affairs of Greece , otherwife 
dun by confequencc, doth in this place require a 
more perfect relation, as a matter wherein the whole 
ftate of Sicily was like to have felt a great con- 
verfion. 

Though Alcihiad.es had prevailed againft Nicias, 
in exhorting the people to this great voyage j 
yet Nicias, together with Alcibiades and Lamacbus, 
was appointed to be one of the chief commanders 
therein. 

Thefe had commiflion and direction, as well to 
fuccour the Segefians, and to rc-cftablifh the Lcon- 
tinesy caft out of their places by the Syracufians, as 
alfo by force of arms to (object the Syracufians , 
and all their adherents in Sicily , and compel them 
by tribute to acknowledge die Athenians lor their 
fupreme lords. To effedt which, the fore-named 
captains were fent off" with an hundred and thirty 
gillies, and five thouland one hundred foldiers, bc- 
fides the thirty (hips of burden, which tranfported 
their victuals, engines, and other munitions (or the 
w:ir '» and thefe were Athenians , Mantineans , Rho¬ 
dians, and Candians: a there were, bcfidcs tilde, fix 
thoufand Megarians light armed, with thirty horfe- 
men. 

With thefe troops and fleers they arrive at Rhe- 
giu/n, where the Rhegians relufe to give them entry ; 
but fell them victuals for their money. From 
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thence diey fent to the Egefians, to know what trea- 
fure they would contribute towards the war, feeing, 
for their fakes, they had entered thereinto. But 
they found, by their anfwers, that theie Egrfin.s 
were poor, and that they had abufed the Athenia n 
ambafladors with falfe fhews of gold, having in all 
but thirty talents. The Athenians further were 
difeouraged, when they found that the Rhegiaw, 
their ancient friends, and allied unto the Leontines, 
refilled to truft them within their walls. Hereupon 
Nicias advifeth to depart towards the Selinuntines, 
and to force them, or perfwade them to an agree¬ 
ment with the Egefians ; as likewife to fee what uif- 
burfements the Egefians could make, and lb re¬ 
turn again into Greece , and not to wafte Athens in a 
nccdlcls war. Alcibiades, on the other fide, would 
follicit the cities of Sicily to confederacy againft the 
Syracufians, and Selinun tines, whereby to force them 
unto reftitution of all that they had taken from the 
Leontines. Lamachsts , he j>crl\vadcs them to aflail 
Sxracufe it (elf, before it were prepared againft them. 
But in the end (bcir.g excluded cut of divers cities) 
they furprize Catana *, and there they take new 
counfel how to proceed. Thence they employed 
Nicias to thofe ot Egefta, who received from mem 
thirty talents towards his charges, and one hundred 
and twenty talents more there were ol the fpoi's they 
had gotten in the ifland. Thus, the fummer being 
fpent in idle conftiltations and vain attempts, the 
Athenians prepare to aflail Syracttfe. But Alcibiades, 
having been accufcd at home in his abfencc, was 
fent lor back by the Athenians , to make his aiifivcr, 
and the army was left to the condu& of N.ci.is and 
Lamachus. Thefe commanders obtain a landing- 
place very near unto Syracttfe, by this device. 

They employ to Syracttfe an inhabitant o( Cntr.nu, 
whom they truft, and inftnuft him to promife unro 
the Syracufians, that he would deliver into their 
hands all the Athenians within Catana. Hereupon 
the Syracufians draw thitherward with their bed 
forces. But in the mean while, the Athenians fi t¬ 
ting fail from Catana, arrive at Syrarufc , where :i.ev 
land at fair eafe, and fortify thcmfelvcs againft rite 
town. Shortly after this, they fight, and the Syr a- 
cufans had the lofs •, but the Athenians wanting 
horfe, could not purfue their victory to any great 
efleeft. They then retire thcmfelvcs, with a refla¬ 
tion to refrefh their army at Catana, for the winter- 
feafon. From thence they made an attempt upon 
Mcjfna, hoping to have taken it by an intelligence, 
but in vain •, for Alcibiades had difeovered fuch as 
were traitors within the city to the Mcffinians. This 
he now did, in defpight of his own citizens the 
Athenians, becaufe they had recalled him from his 
command, with a purpofe either to have put him to 
death, or to have banilhed him ■, whereof being af- 
fured by his friends, he took his way towards the 
Lacedemonians , and to them he gave mifehievous 
counfel againft his country. While this winter yet 
lafted, the Syracufians fent ambafladors to 1 .acede¬ 
mon and Corinth for aid ; as likewile the Athenian 
captains in Sicily, fend to Athens lor fupplies; which 
both the one and the other obtained. 

In the fpring following (which was the beginning 
of the eighteenth year of the Pelopomtefan war) the 
Athenians in Sicily fail from the port of Catana to 
Mcgara , forfaken ot the inhabitants ; from wlienee 
foraging the country, they obtain fonie final 1 victo¬ 
ries over the ftragling Syracufians ; and, at their re¬ 
turn to Catana, they receive a fupply of two hun¬ 
dred men at arms, but without horie, which rhey 
hoped to furnifh in the ifland, from the Segtfians, 
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and other their adherents: they were alfo ftrength- 
ned with a company of archers, and with three hun¬ 
dred talents in money. 

Hereupon they take courage, and encamp near 
Syracufe , upon the banks of the great port, repel¬ 
ling the Syracuftans that fallied to impeach their 
intrenchments. They alfo received from their con¬ 
federates four hundred horfe-men, with two hundred 
other horfe, to mount their men at arms. Syracufe 
was now in effedt block’d up, fo as hardly any fuc- 
cours could enter, but fuch as were able to force 
their pafiage: yet the Athenians receive divers lofles •, 
among which it was not the lead, that Lamacbus, 
one of their beft commanders, was (lain. 

In the mean while, Gylippus and Python , with the 
Lacedemonian and Corinthian forces, arrive, and 
take land at Himera. The citizens of timer a, and 
of Gcla, together with the Selinuntines, join with 
them *, fo dm with thefe, and his own troops, Gy¬ 
lippus ventured to march over, land towards Syracufe. 
The Syracuftans fend a part of their forces to meet 
him, and condutt him. The Athenians prepare to 
encounter them, expecting his arrival near unto the 
city, upon a place of advantage. At the firft en¬ 
counter they had the better of their enemies, by rea- 
fon that the Syracuftan horfe-men could not come to 
fight in thofe (freights* but foon after, Gylippus , 
charging them again, brake them, and conftrained 
fficiis to fortify himfclf within his camp. Where¬ 
upon Nicias made the date of his affairs known by 
his letters to the Athenians (hewing, that without 
great fupplies by fca and land, the enterprize would 
be loft, together with the fmall army remaining. 
Thefe letrers received, the Athenians appoint two 
other generals, Rurymedon and Dcmoflhcnes, to join 
with Nicias ; the one they difpatch prefently with 
lotne fupply the other they lend after him in the 
fpring following. 

In the mean while Gylippus , at Syracufe , fights 
with the Athenians both by fea and land; fometimes 
with ill, fometimes with good fuccefs •, but in con- 
clufion, lie took from them their fort near unto 
Syracufe , at the promontory called Plymmyrrium, 
wherein the Athenians loft their treafure, and a great 
pare of ail their provifions. Notwithftanding which 
loft, and that the Athenians them (elves in Greece 
were (in efied) befieged within Athens , by the 
Lacedemonians v yet were they mod obftinate in pro- 
lccuting the war in Sicily, and difpatched away 
Dcmojibcnes with new fuccours. Demojlhcnes , in 
his way towards Sicily , encountered with Polyantbes 
the Corinthian with his fleet, both the captains being 
bound for Sicily \ the one to fuccour Nicias , the 
other Gylippus. The lols between them was in ef- 
fed equal, and neither fo broken, but that each of 
them profecutcd the enterprize they had in hand. 
But before the fuccours arrive to either, Gylippus and 
A>iJlon had afiailed the Athenians in the great port 
of Syracufe, and in a fea-fight put them to the 
worft, to the great difeourugement of the Athenians. 
On the neck of this, Dcmojibenes arrived with 
feventy-three gallics, charged with foot-men j and 
(blaming the doth of Nicias) he invaded the Syra- 
ntjians the fame day that he arrived. But he made 
more hade tluin he had good (peed, being ftiame- 
t'ully beaten and repulled with great lofs. Here¬ 
upon Dcmojlber.es and Rurymedon determine to rile 
up from belore Syracufe, and return to the fuccour 
of Athens ; but Nicias difputed to the contrary, 
pretending that he had good intelligence within Syra¬ 
cufe, whereby he learned that the town could not 
long hold our. 

Whatfoevcr Nicias'5 intelligence was, upon the 
arrival of a new fupply into the town, the Athe- 
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mans had all confented to depart, and to lodge at 
Catana , had not an eclipfe of the moon, boding (as 
was thought) ill fuccefs, caufed them to defer their 
departure. But this fuperftition coft them dear. 
For the Syracuftans , Lacedemonians, and Co¬ 
rinthians, with feventy-feven fail of gallies, en¬ 
tered the great port of Syracufe, wherein the Athe¬ 
nians kept their fleet, and whereon they had fortified 
themfelves. The Athenians , in the fame port, en-< 
countered them with eighty-fix gallies, commanded 
by Rurymedon •, in which the Athenian fleet was bea¬ 
ten by the lefler number, and Rurymedon (lain. Now, 
though it were fo that the Syracuftans received the 
more lofs by land (lor the fight was general;) yet 
when the Athenians were, beaten by lea, in which 
kind they thought themfelves invincible, they were 
wonderfully caftdown. For it was well laid of Gylippus 
to the Syracuftans > When any people do find them- 
felves vanquijbed in that manner of fight, and mb 
thofe weapons in which they perfvade themfelves tbit 
they exceed all others , they not only lofe their reputation, 
but their courage. The Athenians , befides the gal¬ 

lies funk and wrack’d, had 17 taken and poflefled by 
the enemy •, and with great labour and lofs they de¬ 
fended the reft from being fired, having drawn them 
within a pallifado, in one corner cf die port, unadvi- 
fedly; for it is as contrary to a fea-war, to thruft lhips 
into a ftreight room and comer, as it is to fcatter 
foot in a plain field againft horfe; the one fubfifting 
by being at large, the other by clofe embatteling. 

The Syracuftans having now weakened the Aibe. 
nian fleet, refolve to imprifon them within the port. 
And to that purpofe they range all their gallies in 
the mouth of the haven, being about a mile over, 
and there they came to anchor •, filling the out-let 
with all manner of veflels, which they man moll 
ftrongly, becaufe the Athenians, being now made 
defperate, fhould not with double ranks of gallies 
break through the Syracuftan fleer, which lay but 
Angle, becaufe they were forced to range themfelves 
over all the out-let of the port They therefore 
not only moored themfelves ftrongly by their anchors, 
but chained the fides of their gallies together, and 
laid behind them again certain (hips, which ferved 
in the former war for victuallers; to the end, that 
if any of their gallies were funk, or the chain which 
joined them to their fellows broken, the Athenians 
might yet find themfelves a fecond time entangled 
and arrefted. To diforder alfo thofe Athenian gal¬ 
lics which came on in form of a wedge, to break 
through and force a paflage, the Syracufiani had left 
within thefe gallies and (hips inchained together a 
certain number of loofe ones, to flop their courfe 
and fury •, for where the way of any veflel ufingoar 
or fails is broken, and their fpeed fore-flowed, they 
cannot force with any weight and violence the re¬ 
finance oppofing. 

On the other fide, the Athenians knew that they 
were utterly loft, except, with an invincible refolu- 
tion, they could make their way, and break down 
this great bridge of boats •, or (at leaft) force apaf- 
fage through them in fome part or other; which they 
relolve to hazard with all their (hipping (to the num¬ 
ber of one hundred and ten of all forts) and with 
all the ftrength of their land-army, in them em¬ 
barked. But the gallies, which were within the 
bridge of boats, did fo diforder the Athenian fleet, 
ere they came to force the bridge, as, albeit fome 
few of them had broken through the chains; yet, 
being flopped by the (hips without, and afiailed by 
other loofe gallies of the Syracuftans, which were 
purpofely left at large in the fea, they were either 
taken or funk. Three great difadvantages she Athe¬ 
nians had j the firft, that fighting within a haven, 
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and (as it were) in a ftreight, they had no room to 
turn themfclvcs, nor to tree themfelves one from 
another, being entangled ; the fecond, that having 
over-peftered their gallics with foldiers, who ufed 
oft'enlive arms of darts and flings, they had not place 
upon the decks to ftretch their arms •, the third was, 
the difcomfortable end for which they fought, name¬ 
ly, to force a paflage, by which they might five 
themfelves by running away. To be fliort, the 
fight was no lefs terrible than the confufion, the 
(laughter great on all fidcs, and the noife and the 
cries lo loud and lamentable, as that no direction 
could be heard. But in the end, the Athenian /, as 
many as furvived, were beaten back to the land, 
with the lofs of fixty of their gallics, broken, funk, 
or abandoned. The Syracuftans did alfo lofe twenty 
of theirs, with Python , the commander of the Co¬ 
rinthians. The reft of the Athenian gallies run¬ 
ning themfelves into the bottom of the port, faved 
themfelves by the help and countenance of the 
land-army, there fortified. In this defperate eftate, 
the Athenian commanders go to couniel. DemoJ- 
tbenes perfwades them to furnilh with frcfli foldiers 
thole few gallies which remained ; and, while the 
Syracufiam w-ere triumphing, and made fecure by 
their prefent victory, to let upon them, and forcing 
their way out of the port, to return to Athens. 
This was no ill counfel; for, as we have heard of 
many great captains (yea, the greateft number of 
all that have been victorious) that have negleCted 
the (peedy profecution of a beaten enemy fo might 
we produce many examples of thofe, who, having 
flept fecurely in the bofom of good fuccels, have 
been fuddenly awakened by the rallied companies 
of a broken army, and have thereby loft again all 
the honour and advantage formerly gotten. But 
Nicias oppofeth the advice of Demofthenes ; others 
fay, that the fea-men were againft it. Whereupon 
abandoning their gallies, they all refolve to march 
over-land to the cities of their confederates, till 
lome more favourable fortune fhould call them 
thence. On the other fide, Qylippus , and other the 
Lacedemonian and Corinthian captains, with Hermo- 
crates, exhort the Syracufiam to put themfelves pre- 
fently into the field, and to flop all the paflages 
leading to thofe cities of their enemies, to which the 
Athenians might make their retreat. But many 
were weary, and many were wounded, and many 
of them thought that they had done enough for the 
prefent. Which humour in fome of our comman¬ 
ders at Cadez, loft us both the Indian fleet, and the 
fpoils of many other neighbouring places. Hermo- 
cratcs the Syracnftan, finding it a loft labour to per- 
fwade his countrymen to any hafty profecution, de- 
vifed this good ftratagem, thereby to gain time ; 
not doubting, but that after a day or two, he fhould 
draw them willingly out. He fent two or three 
horfe-men out of Syracufe by night, willing them 
to find Niciasy and (after they had afliired him that 
they were of the Athenians fattion) to give him ad¬ 
vice not to march away over-haftily from the place 
wherein he was fortified , allcdging, that the Syr a ■ 
cuftans had lodged their army, which could not 
long ftay there upon the paflages and places of ad¬ 
vantage, leading towards the cities of their allies. 
Thefe tidings Nicias eafily believed, and put off 
his journey to the third day ; for men newly bea¬ 
ten, are (tor the moll part) more fearful than wife, 
and to them every thiftle in the field appears, by 
night, a man at arms. 

The third day (leaving all their gallies, and all 
their baggage) they remove, being pierced and pur- 
fued with the lamentable out-cries of thofe that were 
fick and hurt, whom they abandon to the cure of 
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their enemy’s fwords. The reft march away, to 
the number of forty thouland, and make their firft 
paflage by force over the river of Anapus, notwith- 
ftanding the oppofirion of their enemies. But being 
every day charged in their marches, and by the 
Syracufian horfe-men beaten in from foraging and 
provifion of food, they grow weak and hcartlefs. 
The Syracufiam alfo pofllls the mountain LepaSy by 
which they were to pafs towards Cameiina , and 
thereby force them to fall back again towards the 
fea-coaft, and to take what way they could, being 
unable to proceed in their journey intended. Many 
hard (hifs they made in difficult paflages, and blind 
marches by night, which they were fain to endure, 
as having none other means to efcape from the ene¬ 
my that purfued them, and held them waking with 
continual (kirmilhing. To keep all in order, Ni¬ 
cias undertook the leading of the vanguard, and 
Dtmoflhcncs conducted the rear. At the river Eri- 
neuSy Nicias takes die ftart of a whole night’s march, 
leaving Demo phenes to make the retreat, who being 
encompafled, and over-prefled w ith numbers, iurren- 
ders himlelf. The conditions he obtained, were 
far better than he could have hoped tor ; and the 
faith of his enemies far worfe dun he fufpebted -, 
for he was afterwards, with Nicias , murthered in pri- 
fon. The army of Demofthenes being diflblved, 
they purfue Nicias with the greater courage, who 
being utterly broken upon the paflage of the river 
AfjinaruSy furrendered himlelf to Cylippus upon 
honeft conditions. Gy/ippus fought to preferve him, 
and to have had the honour to have brought thefe 
two to Sparta ; Nicias, as a noble enemy to the La- 
cede mom arts, and who, at the overthrow which they 
received at PyJus, by the Athenians, had faved the 
lives of the vanquifhed •, Demofthenes , as one that 
had done to Lacedemon the greateft hurt, Hertno- 
crates alfo, the commander of the Syracufian army, 
diflwaded the reft, by all the art he had, from ufing 
any barbarous violence after fo noble a victory. 
But the cruel and cowardly fort(cowardife and cruelty 
being infeparable paffions) prevailed, and cm lid 
thefe brave captains to be miferabiy murthered ; one 
part of their foldiers to be ftarved in loathlom pri¬ 
sons, and the reft fold for flaves. This was the luc- 
cefs of the Sicilian war, which took end at the ri¬ 
ver AfftnaruSy the twenty-fourth day of May, in 
the ninety-firft Olympiad. 

The Athenians being beaten out of Sicily , the 
Egeftans (for whofe defence againft the Sehnuntines, 
this late war had been taken in hand) fearing the 
victorious Syracuftans , fought help from the Cartha¬ 
ginians, to whom they offered themfelves and their 
city as their vaflals. The Carthaginians , though 
ambitious enough of enlarging their dominion in Si¬ 
cily, yet confidering the profperity of the Syracu- 
ftans, and their late victories over the Athenians, 
they ftaid a while to difpute of the matter, whether 
they fhould refufe or accept the offer made unto 
them $ for the Sclinuntincs were ftrcighrly allied to 
the Syracuftans , as may appear by what is paft. In 
the end, the fenators of Carthage refolve upon die 
enterprize ; and (by a trick of their Punic wit) to 
feparate the Syracuftans from the Selinuntiv.es , they 
fend embafladors to Syracufe , praying that city, as 
in the behalf of the Egeftans, to compel the Seltnun- 
tines to take reafon, and to reft content with Jo much 
of the lands in queftion, as they of Syracufe fhould 
think meet to allow them. The Syracuftans approved 
the motion, for it tended to their own honour. Bur 
the Selinuntines would make no fuch appointment; 
rather they took it ill, that the Syracuftans, with 
whom they had run one courfe of fortune in the 
Athenian war, fhould offer to trouble diem by in* 
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tcrpofing as arbitrators, in a bufinefs that them- 
felves could end by force. This was right as the 
Carthaginians would have it. For now could they 
of Seltnus with an ill grace crave aid of Syracufe, 
and the Syracufians as ill grant it unto thofe that 
had refufed to ftand to the arbitrament, which the 
Carthaginians would have put into their hands. 
Hereupon an army of three hundred thoufand men 
is fet out from Carthage, under the conduft of Han¬ 
nibal, nephew to that Amilcar, who (as you have 
heard before) was overthrown with the great Car¬ 
thaginian army at Himera by Gclon. Hannibal was 
exceeding greedy of this employment, that he might 
take revenge, as well of his uncle’s as of his father’s 
death, the one of them having been flain by the Hi- 
merans , the other by thofe of Sclinus. Both thefe ci¬ 
ties Hannibal, in this war, won by force of arms, 
kick’d them and burnt them •, and having taken 
three thoufand of the Himerans prifoncrs, he caufed 
them to be led unto the place where Amilcar was 
flain, and buried them there. 

After this followed fome trouble at Syracufe , oc- 
cafioncd by the banifhment of Hermocrates , who 
had lately been general of the Syracufian forces 
againft the Athenians. The malice of his enemies 
had fo far prevailed with the ingrateful multitude, 
that he was condemned to exile for his mere vir¬ 
tue, at fuch time as he was aiding the Lacedemo¬ 
nians in their war againft Athens , wherein he did 
great fcrvice. All the honefter fort within Syra¬ 
cufe were forry for the injury done unto him, and 
fought to have him repealed. Hermocrates him- 
felf returning into Sicily, gathered an army of fix 
thoufand, with which he began to repair Selinas, 
and by many noble actions, laboured to win the 
love of his citizens •, but the fad ion that oppofed 
him was the ftrongcr. Wherefore he was ad- 
vifed to feize upon a gate of Syracufe , with fome 
ftrength of men, whereby his friends within the 
town might have the better means to rife againft 
the adverle party. This he did ; but prefently 
the multitude fell to arms, and fet upon him, in 
which conliid he was flain. But his fon-ir.-law, 
Dionyfius, fhu.ll make diem wifh Hermocrates alive 
again. 

t. IV. 

Of Dionyfius the tyrant ; and others, following him , 
in Syracufe. 

ri^HE Syracufans had enjoyed their liberty 
about thrceicore years, from the death of 
Thrafybulus, to the death of Hermocrates ; at which 
time Dionyfius was raifed up by God to take re¬ 
venge, as well of their cruelty towards ftrangers, as 
of their ingratitude towards their own beft citizens. 
For, before the time of Dionyfius, they had made it 
their paftime to reward the virtue of their worthieft 
commanders with death or difgrace ; which cuftom 
they mull now be taught to amend. 

Dions fits obtained the principality of Syracufe, 
by the fame degrees that many others before him 
had made thenifelves mailers of other cities, and 
ot Syracufe itfelf. For, being made Prcetor, and com¬ 
manding their armies againft the Carthaginians 
and other their enemies, he behaved himfelf fo 
well, that he got a general love among the peo¬ 
ple and men ot war. Then began he to follow 
the example of Pifflratus, that made himfelf 
Lord of Athens ; obtaining a band of fix hundred 
men to defend his perfon ; under pretence, that 
his private erftmies, being traiteroufly affedted to 
the llate of Syracufe, had laid plots how to mur- 
rher hi in, bccaufe ot his good lervices. He dou¬ 
bled the pay of the foldiers •, alledging, that it would 


encourage them to fight manfully; but intending 
thereby to afliire them to himfelf. He perfwaded 
the citizens to call home out of exile thofe that had 
been banifhed, which were the beft men of Syracufe ; 
and thefe were afterwards at his devotion, as obliged 
unto him by fo great a benefit. His firft favour 
among the Syracufians, grew from his accufation of 
the principal men. It is the delight of bafe people 
to reign over their betters; wherefore, gladly did 
he help them to break down, as fetters imprifoning 
their liberty, the bars that held it under fafe cuftody. 
Long it was not, ere the chief citizens had found 
whereat he aimed. But what they law, the people 
would not fee; and fome that were needy, and 
knew not how to get offices without his help, were 
willing to help him, though they knew his purpofes 
to be fuch, as would make all the city to fmart. 
He began early to hunt after the tyranny, being but 
twenty-five years of age when he obtained it: be¬ 
like, it was his defire to reign long. His firft 
work of making himfelf abfolute lord in Syracufe, 
was the pofleffion of the citadel ; wherein was much 
good provifion, and under it the gallies were moored. 
This he obtained by allowance of the people; and 
having done this, he cared for no more, but declared 
himfelf without all fhame or fear: the army, the 
chief citizens reftored by him from banifhment, all 
the needy fort within Syracufe, that could not thrive 
by honefl courfes ; and fome neighbour-towns bound 
unto him, either for his help in war, or for efta- 
blifhing the fadlion reigning at that prefent, were 
wholly affedled to his afliftance. Having therefore 
gotten the citadel into his hands, he needed no more, 
fave to afliire what he had already. He (lengthen¬ 
ed himfelf by divers marriages; taking firft to wife 
the daughter of Hermocrates, and after her, two at 
once; the one a Locrian, Doris, by whom he had 
Dionyfius, his fuccefior ; the other Arifiomacbe, the 
daughter of Hipparinus, and fitter to Dion, honou¬ 
rable men in Syracufe, which bare unto him many 
children, that ferved to fortify him with new alliances. 

Yet it was not long ere fome of the Syracufans 
(envying his profperity) incited the multitude, and 
took arms againft him, even in the novelty of his 
rule. But their enterprize was more paffionately 
than wifely governed. He had fhamcfully been 
beaten by the Carthaginians at Gela ; which as it 
vexed the Sicilian men at arms, making them lufpedl 
that it was his purpole to let die Carthaginians wafte 
all, that he might afterwards take pofleffion of the 
defolate places ; fo it inflamed them with a defire to 
free thenifelves from his tyranny. They departed 
therefore from him, and marched haflily to Syacufe, 
where they found friends to help them: there they 
forced his palace, ranlacked his treafures, and fo 
fhamcfully abufed his wife, that, for the grief there¬ 
of, fhe poifoned her felf. But he follow’d their heels 
apace, and firing a gate of die city by night, entered 
foon enough to take revenge, by mak ing a fpeedy rid¬ 
dance of them ; for he fpared none of his known, no, 
not of his fufpe<5led enemies. After that, he grew 
fo doubtful of his life, as he never durft truft barber 
to trim him, nor any perfon, no, not fo much as his 
brother, to enter into his chamber unftripped and 
fearched. Fie was the greateft robber of the people 
that ever reigned in any ftate; and withal the moft 
unrefpedlively cruel. 

After this, he feparated with fortification that parr 
of die city called the ifland, from the reft ; like as 
the Spaniard did the citadel of Antwerp : therein he 
lodged his treafures and his guards. 

He then began to make war upon the free cities 
of Sicily ; but while he lay before Herbcffe, an in- 
land town, the Syracufians rebelled againft him ; fo 
as, with great difficulty, he recovered his citadel; 
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from whence, having allured the old foldiers of the 
Campanians , who forced their paflage through the 
city with twelve hundred horfe, he again recovered 
the mattery over the Syrctcuftarts : and when a mul¬ 
titude of them were bulied in gathering in their har- 
veft, he difarmed all the townfmen remaining, and 
new ftrengthened the fort of the ifland with a double 
wall. He inclofed that part alfo called Epipoles ; 
which, with threefcore thoufand labourers, he finifh- 
ed in three weeks, being two leagues in compafs. 
He then built two hundred new gallies, and repair¬ 
ed one hundred and ten of the old j forged one hun¬ 
dred and forty thoufand targets, with as many 
fwords and head-pieces, with fourteen thoufand 
corflets, and all other fuitable arms. Which done, 
he fcnt word to the Carthaginians (gready enfeebled 
by the plague) that except they would abandon the 
Greek towns which they held in Sicily, he would 
make war upon them ; and, not flaying for anfwer, 
he took the fpoil of all the Phenician fhips and 
merchandife within his ports ; as king Philip the 
fecond did of our Englijb before the war in our late 
queen’s time. He then goes to the field with four- 
fcore thoufand foot and three thoufand horfe, and 
fends his brother Leptines to fea with two hundred 
gallies and five hundred fhips of burthen. Mofl 
of the towns which held for Carthage, yielded unto 
him, faving Panormus, Segefla or Egefla, Ancyra, 
Motya, and F-ntella. Of tliefe, he firft won Motya 
by aflault, and put all therein to the fword; but 
before Egefla he loft a great part of his army, by a 
rally of the citizens. In the mean while Himilco ar¬ 
rives, but ere he took land, he loft in a fight at fea 
with leptines fifty fhips of war, and five thoufand 
foldiers, befides many fhips of burthen. This not- 
withftanding, he recovered again Motya upon his 
firft defeent. From thence marching towards Mejfi- 
na, he took Lypara , and (foon after) MeJJina, and 
razed it to die ground. Now began Dionyfius 
greatly to doubt his eftatr. He therefore fortified 
all the places he could in the territory of the Lcon- 
tines, by which he fuppofed that Himilco would pafs 
toward Syracufe, and he himfelf took the field again 
with 34000 foot and 1000 horfe. Now, hear¬ 
ing that Himilco had divided his army into two 
parts, inarching with the one half over-land, and 
fending Mago with the other by fea: he fent Lep¬ 
tines his brother to encounter Mago. But Leptines 
was utterly beaten by the Carthaginians \ twenty 
thoufand of his men were flain, and an hundred of 
his gallics loft. It is very ftrange, and hardly cre¬ 
dible, which yet good authors tell us, that one city 
fhould be able to furnifh five hundred fail of fhips, 
and two hundred gallies (for fo many did Syracufe 
arm in this war;) and more ftrange it is, that in a 
battel at lea, without any great artillery or mufket- 
fhot, twenty thoufand fhould be (lain in one fight. 
In all our fights againft the Turks, of which that at 
Lepanto was the moft notable, we hear of no fuch 
number loft •, nor in any other fight by fea, that 
ever happened in our age, nor before us. When 
Charles the fifth went to beficge Algier, he had in 
all his fleet, tranfports and others, but two hundred 
and fifty fail of fhips, and lixty-five gallies: for the 
furnifhing of which fleet he fought help from all the 
cities and ports of Spain, Naples, and the reft of 
Italy. But in old times it was the manner to carry 
into the field, upon extremity, as many as were need¬ 
ful, of all that could bear arms, giving them little 
wages, or other allowance: in our days it is not fo, 
neither indeed is it often requifite. Upon this over¬ 
throw, Dionyfius pods away to Syracufe, toftrengthen 
it: Himilco follows him, and befiegeth the town both 
by land and fea. But the tyrant having received aid 
No. 35. 


from the Lacedemonians , under the conduct of Pha- 
racidas, puts himfelf to fea, to make proviiion for 
his citizens, who in his abfence take twenty of' the 
Carthaginian gallies, and fink four. Hereupon, 
finding their own fuccefs profpeious, and that of 
the tyrant exceeding ill, having alfo at the prefent 
weapons in their hands, they confult how to recover 
their liberty. And this they had done, had noc 
Pharacidas the Lacedemonian refilled them. It alfo 
fell out, to his exceeding advantage, that the plague 
was fo increafed, and fo violent among die Cartha¬ 
ginians, as it is faid, that above 100000 of them 
died thereof. He therefore, with the power that he 
could gather together, lets iqjon them both by fea 
and land •, and having flain great numbers of them, 
forceth Himilco to defire peace. This peace Diony¬ 
fius fold him for a great fum of money, on condi¬ 
tion that he fhould Ileal away with his Carthaginians 
only ; which he bafely accepted, betraying the reft 
of the Africans and Spaniards. Yet no faith was 
kept with him, for he was purfued, and left many 
of his Carthaginians behind him. The reft of the 
Africans fell under the fwords of their enemies; 
only the Spaniards, after they had a while bravely 
defended themfelves, were (after their fubmiflion) 
entertained, and ferved the conqueror. 

Many fuch examples of perfidious dealing have I 
noted in other places, and can hardly forbear to deli¬ 
ver unto memory the like praflices, when they rre.t 
with their matches: that which happened unto Mvn- 
fteur de Piles, was very fuitable to this treachery, 
wherewith Dionyfius purfued Himilco. I was prefent 
when De Piles related the injury done unto him. 
He had furrendered St. John dc Angely to die Freni b 
king Charles IX. who befieged him therein. He fur- 
rendered it upon promife made by the faith of a king, 
that he fhould be fuffered to depart in fafety, with 
all his followers. Yet, in prefence of the king him¬ 
felf, of the duke of Anjou his brother, general of 
his army, of the queen-mother, and of divers dukes 
and marfhals of France , he was fet upon and broken 
in his march, fpoiled of all that he hid, and forced 
to lave his life by flight, leaving the moft of his 
foldiers dead upon the place •, the king’s hand and 
faith, warranting him to march away with enfigns 
difplay’d, and wirh all his goods and provilions, no 
whit availing him. It needs not therefore ieem 
ftrange, that an heathen tyrant fhould thus break 
his faith, fince kings, profefling chriftianity, are 
bold to do the like, or command their captains to 
do it for them. 

Dionyfius, after this great viflory, took care to 
re-edify Meffna. Ma^o, who (laid in Sicily, to 
hold up the Carthaginians therein, is again beaten 
by Dionyfius, who is alfo beaten by die Taurome- 
ttians. A new fupply of fourfeore thoufand foldiers 
is fent from Carthage to Mago ; but thefe take eggs 
for their money, and make peace with Dionyfius, 
leaving the Sicilians in Tauromenium to fhift for 
themfelves, whom Dionyfius, after a long fiege, 
overcame, and gave their city to his mercenary 
foldiers. 

He thenpafled into Italy, obtained divers victories 
there, brought the Rbegians on their knees, forced 
them to pay him one hundred and fourfeore thou 
fand crowns, to furnifh him with threefcore gailies, 
and to put in an hundred pledges, lor afi'urance of 
their future obfervance of covenants. This he did, 
not with any purpofe to perform unto them the peace 
that they had fo dearly bought j but that having 
taken from them their gallies, he might beficge 
them, and ruin them utterly with the more ealc. 
Now, to the end he might not, without fomc colour, 
falfify the faith that he had given to them ; he pre- 
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tended to want victuals for his army, at fuch time 
as he feemed ready to depart out of Italy, and 
fent to them to furnifh him therewith, promifing 
to return them the like quantity, at his coming 
home to Syracufie. 

His refolution was, that if they refufed to fur¬ 
nifh him, he would then make their refufal the 
caufe of his quarrel •, if they yielded to aid him 
with the proportion which he defired, that then 
they fhould not be able, for want of food, to en¬ 
dure a fiege any long time againft him. For to ruin 
them he had fully determined, at what price fo- 
ever. And great reafon he had to take revenge of 
them, if he had done it fairly, and without breach 
of faith. For when, in the beginning of his reign, 
he defired them to beftow a daughter of fome of 
their nobility upon him for a wife, they anfwered, 
that they had not any one fit for him, fave die 
hangman’s daughter. Princes do rather pardon 
ill deeds than villainous words. Alexander the 
great, forgave many fharp fwords, but never any 
fharp tongues j no, though they told him but tru¬ 
ly of his errors. And certainly, it belongs to thole 
tnat have warrant from God, to reprehend princes, 
and to none ell'e, efpecially in public. 

It is faid, that Henry IV. of Trance had his 
heart more inflamed againft the Duke of Biron, for 
his over-bold and biting taunts that he ufed againft 
him before Amiens, than for his confpiracy with 
the Spaniard or Savoy an \ for he had pardoned ten 
thoufand of fuch as had gone farther, and drawn 
their fwords againft him. The contemptuous words 
that Sir John Barret ufed of our late queen Eliza¬ 
beth were his ruin, and not the counterfeit letter 
of the romifh prieft produced againft him. So 
fared it with fome other greater than he, that 
thereby ran the fame and a woric fortune fbon after. 

To be fhort, he made them know new bread from 
old. He aflaulted their town on all fides, which he 
continued to do eleven months, till he won it by 
force. He ufed his vidlory without mercy, efpecially 
againft Phyton, who had commanded widiin it. 

Some other wars he made with the Carthaginians , 
after die taking and raifing of this city, and thofe 
with variable lucceis. For as in one encounter he 
flew Mago with ten thoufand Africans , fo the fbn 
of Mago box him, and flew his brother Leptines , 
with fourteen thoufand of his foldicrs. After which 
he bought his peace of the Carthaginians, as they 
had formerly done of him, following therein the 
advice of profperity and adverfity, as all kings and 
ftates do. 

When he had reigned eight and thirty years he 
died ; fome fay in his bed peaceably, which is the 
moft likely, though odiers report it otherwife. A 
cruel man he was, and a faithlefs j a great poet, 
but a foolifh one. He entertained Plato a while, 
but afterwards, for fpcaking againft his tyranny, he 
gave order to have him flain or fold for a Have. 
For he could endure no man that flattered him not 
beyond meafure. His parafites therefore ftiled his 
cruelty, The hate of evil men ; and his lawlefs 
flaugluer, The ornaments and ejfefts of bis juftice. 
True it is, that flatterers are a kind of vermin which 
poifon all the princes of the world, and yet they 
profper better than the worthieft and valianteft men 
do: And I wonder not at it for it is a world ; 
and as our Saviour Cbrift hath told us. The world 
will love her own . 

To this Dionyfius 's fon, of the fame name, fuc- 
ccedcd, and inherited both his kingdom and his 
vices. To win the love of the people, he pardon¬ 
ed and releafed out of prifon a great number of 
'perfons, by his father lock’d up and condemned. 


Withal, he remitted unto his citizens divers pay¬ 
ments by his father impofed upon them. Which 
done, and thereby hoping that he had fattened unto 
himfelf the people’s affections, he call off the fheep’s 
fkin, and put on that of the wolf. For being jo- 
lous of his own brethren, as men of more virtue 
than himfelf, he caufed them all to be (lain, and 
all the kindred that they had by their mother's 
fide. For Dionyfius his lather (as hath been faid) 
had two wives ■, Doris of Locris, and Arifitmatbe 
a Syracufian, the After of Dion, which brother-in- 
law of his he greatly enriched. 

By Doris he had this Dionyfius, who fucceeded 
unto him ; and by Arifiomacbe he had two Tons and 
two daughters •, of which the elder, called Sopbro- 
fyne, he gave in marriage to his eldeft fon, and her 
half brother Dionyfius -, the younger, ailed Arm, 
he beftowed on his brorher Theorides ; after whofe 
death, Dion took her to wife, being his neice. 

This Dion, a juft and valiant man, finding that 
Dionyfius had abandoned all exercife of virtue, and 
that he was wholly given over to fenfuality, pre¬ 
vailed fo much with Plato, whofe difciple he had 
been, as he drew him into Sicily to inltmct die 
young king. . And having perfwaded the king to 
entertain him, he wrought fo well with him, as 
Dionyfius began to change condition, to change ty¬ 
ranny into monarchy, and to hold the principality 
that he had, rather by the love of his people anil 
the national laws, than by die violence of his guards 
and garrifons. But this goodnefs of his lafted not 
long. For Pbilifius the hiftorian, and other his 
parafites that hated Dionyfius'% feverity, wrought 
him out of the tyrant’s favour, and aufed him foon 
after to be banifned out of Sicily , to the great grief 
of the whole nation. For whereas Dm had made 
offer to the king, either to compound the quarrels 
between him and the Carthaginians, of whom Dio¬ 
nyfius flood in great fear, or (at lead) if they refu¬ 
fed it, to furnifh him with fifty gillies at his own 
charge, during the war againft them: his enemies 
found means, by- finifter interpretation, to convert 
his' good will into matter of treafon. They told 
Dionyfius , that all the great commendations given 
of Plato, had tended to none other end, than to 
foften his mind, and to make him negleft his own 
affairs by the ftudy of philofophy; wfulft Din, in 
the mean time, having furnifhed fifty gallics, un¬ 
der colour of the king’s fervice, had it in his own 
power, either to deliver to die Syracufms their 
former liberty, or to make himfelf lord and fove- 
raign of their ftate. 

It is likely, that the honeft and liberal offer 
which he made to ferve the king with fo great 
a preparation at his own charge, begot him many 
enemies. For they that had ferved the king for 
none other end than to raife and enrich them- 
felves, and had already been raifed and enriched, 
thought themfelves bound to make the £une of¬ 
fer that Dion had made, if the king had had the 
grace to conceive it aright. But thefe covetous 
and ignorant cowards, that had neither the know¬ 
ledge, nor the daring that Dion had, were bold 
to ftile his Love and Liberality, Pride and Ptt- 
fumption, and heartened the young king in his op- 
prefling and eating up his own people, of whole 
fpoils they themfelves fhared no imail portion. 1 
have heard it, that when Charles V. had the 
repulfe at Algier in Africa, Ferdinando Ctrteje, 
one of the braveft men that ever j’/ww* brought 
forth, offered unto the emperor to continue the 
fiege at his own charge. But he had never good 
day after it. For they that envied his vi&orA 
and his conqueft of Mexico in the 
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perfwadcd the emperor, that Cortefe fought to value 
himfelf above him, and to have it faid, that what 
the emperor could not, Cortefe had effected, and 
was therefore more worthy of the empire than he 
that had it. 

When Dion was newly banifhed, the tyrant was 
contented at firft to fend him the revenues of his 
lands, and permit him to difpofe of his moveables at 
his own pleafure: not without giving hope to recall 
him in fhort time. Had he continued in this good 
mood, like enough it is, that Dion would have been 
well pleafed to live well, as he did at Athens. But 
aher fome time, Dionyfius made port-fail of this 
nobleman's goods, and thereby urged him to take 
another courfe, even to feek the reftitution of his 
country to liberty. The virtues of Dion, efpecially 
his great liberality, had purclufed much love in 
Greece. This love made him fulpe&ed and hated of 
the tyrant: but it flood him in good (lead, when he 
fought to raife men, with whole help he might re¬ 
turn into Sicily. Yet he got not above eight hundred 
(for he carried the matter clofely) to follow him in 
this adventure. But many of them were men of qua¬ 
lity, and lit to be leaders. Neither did he doubt of 
finding in Syracufe , as many as fliould be needful, 
that would readily affift him. Therefore he landed 
boldly in Sicily, marched to Syracufe , entred the 
city without refinance ; armed the multitude, and 
won all, fave the citadel. 

Dionyfius was then abfent in Italy, but he quick¬ 
ly had advertifeincnt of this dangerous accident. 
Wherefore he returned haftily to Syracufe: whence, 
stfter many vain treaties of peace, and fome forcea- 
ble attempts to recover the town, he was faign to 
depart; leaving yet the caftle to the cuftody of Apol- 
locrates, his eldeft fon. Yet ere lie went, his minion 
Philiflus, coming with a ftrength of men to alTift 
him, was beaten, taken, and put to death by tor¬ 
ment. But Dion, tcnr the recovery of his country’s 
liberty, had the fame reward dut all worthy men 
have had from popular eftates. He was difgraced, 
aflaulred, and forced to abandon the city. He reti- 
reth himfelf jp the Leontmes, who receive him with 
great joy. Soon after his departure from Syracufe , 
new troops enter the caftle : they fally out, a flail, 
fpoil and burn a great part of the city. Dion is 
lent for, with humble requeft: yet, ere he could ar¬ 
rive, Dionyfiuds foldicrs were retired; and the 
townfmen thinking themfelves fecure, fhut the gates 
againft Dion. But the next night, they of the caftle 
fally again with greater fury than ever ; they kill 
man, woman, and child, and fet fire in all parts of 
the town. In this their extremity, Dion comes the 
fecond time to their fuccour ; the love of his coun¬ 
try furmounting all the injuries that he had recei¬ 
ved. He fets upon the garrifon of the caftle with 
the one part of his army » and quencheth the fire, 
every where kindled with the other part. In con- 
clufion, after he had conquered both the fire and 
the fword, that had well near burnt to alhes 
and depopulated Syracufe, he recovered the ca¬ 
ftle, with the munition and furniture thereof, and 
fent Apollncrates after Dionyfius his father into Ita¬ 
ly. But their malice, of whom he had beft de- 
ierved, and whom he had loved mod, gave an 
untimely end to his days. For he was foon after 
this his victory, murdered by Calippus ; who, af¬ 
ter he had with ill fuccefs, a while governed Syra¬ 
cufe, was (lain with die fame dagger, with which he 
had murthcred Dion. 

Ten years after the death of Dion, Dionyfius, 
with the alliftance of his friends in Italy, recovers 
his eftate, and returns to Syracufe, driving Ny- 
f*us thence, whom he found governour therein. 
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The better fort of the citizens, fearing, more than 
ever, his cruelty, fly to Icetes „ a Sytacufian bom, 
and then ruling the Leontines. Icetes enters into 
confederacy with the Carthaginians, hoping by their 
alliftance, not only to prevail againft Dionyfius , 
but by the hatred of the Syracufians towards Dio¬ 
nyfius, to make him alfo lord of their city. The 
Syracufians being defervcdly affli&ed on all fides, 
fend to the Corinthians for fuccour. Icetes alfo fends 
thither, and diflwades the Corinthians, as well as 
he can, from intermedling in the bufinefs. He 
tells them by his meflengers, that he had entered 
into league with the Carthaginians, who were fo 
ftrong by fea, that it was not in die power of Co¬ 
rinth to land an army in Siciiy. But the Corinthi¬ 
ans, being by this treafon of Icetes, more inraged 
than diflwaded, fent Timolcon with nineteen gallies 
to deliver Syracufe from tyranny. In the mean 
while, Icetts had entered Syracufe, and with the 
help of the Carthaginians, driven Dionyfius into the 
caftle, wherein he befiegtd him. 

Icetes, being himfelf a tyrant in Leontium, ra¬ 
ther fought how to enlarge his jxiwer, than how to 
deliver his country. Therefore, hearing diat Ti- 
mcleon was arrived at Rhegium, he fent to perfwade 
him to return his fleet, for that all things were (in 
effect) eftablifhed in Sicily. The Carthaginian gal¬ 
lies were alfo in the fame port of Rhegium ; whofe 
captains advifed Timolcon to get him gone in peace. 
They had far more gallies there than he had, and 
were like to compel him, if he would not be per¬ 
fwadcd. Timolcon finding himfelf over-maftered, 
makes requeft to the Carthaginian captains, that 
they would be pleafed to enter into Rhegium , and 
there, in an open affembly of the people, to deli¬ 
ver unto him thofe arguments for his return, which 
they had ufed to him in private •, that he might, by 
public teftimony, difeharge himlelf to the fenate of 
Corinth. ' > 

The Carthaginians perfwading themfelves, that 
a viftory obtained by a few fair words, was with¬ 
out lofs, and far more eafy than that of many 
blows and wounds, yielded to Timolcon s defire. But 
while the orations were delivering, Timcleon, fa¬ 
voured by the Rhegians , ftole out of the prefs ; and 
having let fail before the gates were opened to the 
Carthaginians, he recovered the port of Tauromeni- 
um , where he was joyfully received by Androma- 
chus the governour. From thence he marched to¬ 
wards Adranum, where furprifing Ice teds army, he 
flew a part thereof, and put the reft to run. It is 
the nature of vi&ory to Ixrget friends. The Adra- 
nitans joined with him, and fo did Maniercus the 
tyrant of Catana. Dionyfius alfo fent to Timolcon, 
offering so furrender the caftle of Syracufe into his 
hands: as thinking it better to yield up himfelf, 
and the places which he could not defend, unto the 
Corinthians, than either to Icetes, whom he dif- 
dained, or the Carthaginians, whom he hated. 
Now Timolcon, who within fifty days after his ar¬ 
rival, had recovered the caftle of Syracufe, and fenr 
Dionyfius to Corinth, to live there a private man, 
was ftill invaded by the armies, and molefted by 
the pra< 5 tifes of Icetes. For he befieged the Corin¬ 
thians within the caftle of Syracufe, and attempted 
(but in vain) the murther of Timolcon. 

The Corinthians fend unto Timolcon a fupply of 
two thoufand foot, and two hundred horfe, which 
arc ftaid in Italy by foul weather. Icetes is ftrength- 
ned with threefcore thoufand Africans , brought 
unto him by Mago (all which he lodgcth within 
Syracufe ) and with an hundred and fifty gallies to 
keep the port. This was the firft time that ever 
the Carthaginians had dominion within the walls 
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of that city. With this great army* Icetts afiaulteth 
the caftle. Timoleon fends them victuals and fuc- 
Cour in fmall boats by night from Cat ana. Mage 
and Letts do therefore refolve to befiege Cat ana v 
but they were no foonef on their way towards it, 
with part of their forces, than Leon , captain of the 
Corinthians, Tallied out of the caftle, and took that 
part of Syracufe , called Acraiina , which he for¬ 
tified. 

In the mean while the two thoufand Corinthians 
arrive: with whom, and two thoufand other fbl- 
diers, Timoleon marched towards Syracuft. Mago 
abandoneth Letts , being frighted out of Sicily (which 
he might eafily have conquered) with an idle ru¬ 
mour of treafbn. This made him return to Car¬ 
thage, where the general exclamation againft his 
cowardize, did fo much affright him, that for 
fear of farther punifhment, he hanged himfelf. 
Timoleon enters the city, and beats down the caftle 
(which he called the nefi of tyrants) to the ground. 
But he found the city, when the ftrangers were 
fled, in effeft defolate, fo as their horfes did feed 
on the grafs growing in the market-place. There-' 
fore he writes to Corinth for people to re-inha¬ 
bit it. Ten thoufand are fent out of Greece i 
many come from Italy , others from other parts of 
the ifland. 

But a new ftorm arifeth. Afdrubal and Amilcar, 
Carthaginians, arrive about Lilybeum, with three- 
fdOre and ten thoufand foldiers tranfported (with 
all their provifion) in a thoufand fhips of burthen, 
and two hundred gallies. Timoleon marcheth thi¬ 
ther, andchargeth this great army upon die paflage 
of a river. 

A tempeft of rain, hail, and lightning, with 
boiftrous winds beating upon the faces of the Car¬ 
thaginians, they were utterly broken: ten thoufand 
(lain, five thoufand taken, with all their carriages 
and provifions: among which, there were found a 
thoufand corflets, gilt and graven. After this, 

• Timoleon gave an overthrow to Icetes , and follow¬ 
ing his viftory, took him, with his fon Eupolemus, 
and the general of his horfe, prifoners, whom he 
caufcd all to be flain : and afterwards (which was 
imputed to him for great cruelty) he fuffercd Le¬ 
t's'* wives and daughters to be put to death. But 
this was the revenge of God upon Letts, who (af¬ 
ter the murther of Dion) had caufed Ante, Dion 's 
wife, and a young child of his, w ith Arifiomacbt 
his fitter, to be caft into the fea. 

lie again prevailed againft Mamercus, tyrant of 
Catana , and won Catana it felf. Mamercus fled 
to Nippon, tyrant of MeJJina : but Timoleon purfu- 
ing him, won the town, delivering Nippon to his citi¬ 
zens, who tormented him to death. The fame end 
had Mamercus, and all other, the tyrants in Sicily. 

Finally, he made peace with the Carthaginians t 
on condition, that they fhould not pafs the river of 
Lycus. After this, he lived in great honour among 
the Syracufians , till his death, and was folemnly 
buried by them in the market-place of their city ; 
the day of his funerals being for ever ordained to 
be kept holy among them. 

After fuch time as Timoleon had delivered Syra¬ 
cufe from the tyranny of Dionyfius, and brought 
peace to the whole ifland, the inhabitants enjoyed 
their liberty in peace about twenty years. The ci¬ 
ties and temples were repaired, the Bade renewed, 
the merchant failed in lafety, and the labouring 
man enjoyed the fruits of the earth in quiet. But it 
was impoflible that a nation, which neither knew how 
to govern, nor how to obey; which could neither en¬ 


dure kings, nor men Worthy to be kings to govern 
them, fhould any long time fubfift. 

T wtnty years after the death of Timoleon , there 
ftarted upohe A gat bodes among them, a man of bale 
birth, and of bafer condition, who, from a beggar 
to a common foldier, from a foldier to a captain, 
and fo from degree to degree, rifing to be a pretor 
finally, became lord and foveraign of the Sjracuji- 
ans. Many fortunes he ran, and underwent as ma¬ 
ny dangers ere he obtained the principality. For 
he had more than once attempted it, and was tliere- 
in both beaten and banifhed. A palTing valiant 
man he Was, and did notable fervice, as well for 
thole by whom he was imploy’d, as alfo for the 
Syracufians, and againft them. For in their wars 
againft thofe of Enna and the Cam fanes, he did 
them memorable fervice: and on the contrary, as 
memorable fervice for the Murgantines, againft the 
Syracufians. For, being entertained by the people 
of Murgontia, and made general of their forces, Ik* 
fack’d Letntium \ and belieged Syracufe fo ftreight- 
ly, that the citizens were driven to crave aid, even 
from their ancient and natural enemies, the Cartha¬ 
ginians. Am tic or was fent by the Carthaginians to 
relieve Syracuft. With him A gat hocles wi ought Jo 
well, that he got him to make peace between him¬ 
felf artd the Syracufians, binding himfelf by pro- 
mile and oath, to remain a friend and fervant to 
the eftate of Carthage for ever after. Amilcar en¬ 
tertained the bufinefs, and compounded the quarrels 
between Agathocles and the Syracufians. Agatbo- 
cles is chofen pretor, he entertains five thoufand 
Africans , and divers old foldiers of the Murgantines , 
under colour of a purpofe to befiege Herbita. With 
thefe, and with the aififtance of the poor and dif- 
contefited Syracufians (the city being alfo divided 
into many fa&tons) he afiails the fenators, kills all 
his enemies and oppofites, divides the fpoil of the 
rich among die poor, and gives liberty to his fol¬ 
diers to rob, to ravifh, and to murder, for two 
whole days and nights, without controulment: the 
third day, when they had blunted their barbarous 
appetites, and ft re wed the ftrects with ten thoufand 
dead carcafies, befides thofe that had broken their 
necks over the walls, their fury had no further fub- 
je<ft to work on. 

Agathocles, in an afiembly of the people (being 
an eloquent knave) perfwaded them, that for the 
violent ficknefs, by which the common-wealth was 
utterly confomcd, he found no better than the vio¬ 
lent remedies which he had adminiftred ; and tint 
he had affeded no other thing, than the reducing 
of the ftate from an Oligarchy, or the rule of a few 
tyrannous magiftrates, to the ancient and indifferent 
Democracy, by which it had been governed, from 
the frrft inftitutioh, with fo great glory and profpe- 
rity. This he did, to have the crown clap’d on 
his head (as k were) perforce. For, as he knew that 
he had left none living within die city fit nor able 
to exercife the office of a magiftrate \ fo knew he 
right well, that all they, which had alfifted in die 
murther arid fpoil of their fellow citizens, had no 
other hope of defence, than the fopport of a lawlefs 
lord. Who had been partaker with them in their 
villanies and cruelties committed. So as this rabble, 
his oration ended, proclaimed him king: again and 
again, fahiting, and adoring him by that name, as 
if it had been given to him by fome lawful cleftion. 
Hence had x>ur king Richard the third a piece of 
his pattern; but the one was of bafe, the other ot 
kingly parents; the one took liberty from a com¬ 
mon-wealth, the other fought only to fucceed in a 
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monarchy t the one continued his cruelty to the 
end, the other, alter he had obtained the crown, 
lought, by making good laws, to recover the 
love of his people. 

The life of this tyrant is briefly written by 
Juft in *, more largely and particularly by Diodorus 
Siculus: the fum whereof is this. The lame Amil- 
car, that had brought him into Syracufe, and that 
had lent him five thoufand men to help in the maf- 
lacre of die citizens, was alfo content to wink at 
many wrongs that he did unto the confederates of 
the Carthaginians. It was the purpofe of Amilcar, 
to fettle Agathocles in his tyranny, and to let him 
vex and wafte die whole ifland, becaufe it was 
thereby like to come to pafs, that he fhould reduce 
all Sicily into fuch terms, as would make it become 
an eafy prey to Carthage. But when the cities con¬ 
federate with the Carthaginians fent their embafia- 
dors with complaint of this ill dealing to Carthage •, 
the Punic faith (lb much taunted by the Romans , as 
no better than nicer fallhood) fliewed it lelf very ho¬ 
nourable, in taking order for the redrefs. Embafia- 
dors were fent to comfort the Sicilians , and to put 
Agathocles in mind of his covenants ; Amilcar was 
recalled home into Afric, and a new captain ap¬ 
pointed to fucceed in his charge, with fuch forces, 
a,s might compel Agathocles to reafon, if otherwile 
he would not hearken to it. All this tended to 
lave their confederates from differing luch injuries 
in the future. For that which was paft (fince it could 
not be recalled) they took order to have it fevere- 
ly punilhed. Amilcar was accufed fecretly, and by 
way of ferutiny: the fuflVages being given, but 
not calculated, and fo referved until he fhould re¬ 
turn. This was not fo clofely handled, but that 
Amilcar had loon notice of it. In managing his 
bufinels with Agathocles-, it is likely that he had an 
eye to his own profit, as well as to the publick be¬ 
nefit of his country, for he had made fuch a com- 
pofition with the Syracuftan, as gave him not only 
means to weaken others, but to Arengthen himfelf 
both in power and authority, even againft the 
Carthaginians. Such is commonly the cuftom of 
thole that hope to work, their own ends by cunning 
practices j thinking to deal fubtilly, and finally, 
they fpin their threads fo fmall, that they are bro¬ 
ken with the very wind. Amilcar faw that his 
Carthaginians had a purpofe to deal fubftantially, 
and that therefore it would be hard for him to make 
them follow his crooked devices: which if he could 
not do, it was to be expeCfed, that their anger 
would break out into lo much the greater extremicy, 
by how much the more they had concealed it. 
Therefore he followed the example which fome 
of his fbregoers had taught him *, and tor fear of 
fuch a death as the judges might award him, he 
ended his own life in what fort he thought bed. 
This dclperation of Amilcar ferved to inform Aga¬ 
thocles of the Carthaginians intent. He faw they 
would not be deluded with words, and dierefore 
relblved to get the Hart of them in a <51 ion. Hedif- 
fembiedno longer-, but, in dead of fpoil and robbery, 
made open war upon all their adherents. He had 
made the better part of Sicily his own ere the Car¬ 
thaginian forces arrived: which thinking to liave 
encountered an ill edablilhcd ty-rant, found him rea¬ 
dy, as a king, to defend his own, and give them 
fharp entertainment. They were beaten by him, 
and their navy was fo tempeft-beaten, that they 
could neither do good by land nor lea, but were 
glad to leave their bufmefs undone, and return into 
Afric. 

The Carthaginians prepare a new fleet: which 
being very gallantly manned and furnifhed, was 
No. XXXVI. 
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broken by foul weather, and the befl part of it call 
away, even whilft it was yet within kenning of their 
city. But Amilcar, the fon of Gifco, gathering toge¬ 
ther the remainders of this (hip-wrack, was bold to 
pafs over into Sicily, and landed not far from Ge- 
la : where Agathocles was loon ready to examine 
the caufe of their coming. Many fkirmiflies paf- 
fed between them, in which (commoniy) the Syra- 
cufian had the better. But his good fuceefs begat 
prefumptionwhereby he loft a battel, more im¬ 
portant than all the other fights. Onewidverle 
chance is enough to oveithrow the date S' a ty¬ 
rant, if it be not upheld by great circumfpeCtion. 
The war was foon transferred to the walls of 1 Syra¬ 
cuse, within which Agathocles was clofed up, and 
driven to make his Iaft defence by their help, who 
may be judged to have loved him not very great¬ 
ly. But the inhabitants of Syracufe , after that great 
maflacre of the principal men, made in the begin¬ 
ning of this new tyranny, were (for the mod part) 
fuch as had been either mercenary foldiers, inlran- 
chiled daves, or bafe and needy people helpers in 
edablifhing the prefent government, and executio¬ 
ners of the murthers and fpoil committed in that 
change. If there were any other (as fome there 
were) they were fo well cblervcd, and withal fo 
fearful, that they durft not ltir. But it was not 
enough, that they all agreed in the common de¬ 
fence of themlclvcs and their dry famine was like¬ 
ly to grow upon them, and enforce them to change 
their relblution. In this neceduy Agathocles ad¬ 
ventured upon a flrange courfe, which the event 
commended as wife. He imbarked as many as he 
thought meet in thofe vefiels that rode in the haven ; 
and committing die government of the city to his 
brother Antander, willed the people to be of good 
courage, for that (as he told them) he had be¬ 
thought himfelf of a mean, both to raife the liege, 
and to repair all other lodes. A Carthaginian fleet 
lay in the mouth of the haven, both to hinder the 
entrance of victuallers, and to keep the belieged 
from iduing forth. 

Now at fuch time as Agathocles was ready to de¬ 
part, advertil'ement came that many fliips of bur¬ 
then laden with corn and other provifions, were 
drawing near unto Syracufe. To intercept thefe, 
the Carthaginians hoile fail, and launch forth into 
the deep. They were not far gone when they 
might behold Agathocles iduing forth of the port, 
with purpofe (as they thought) to give convoy unto 
his victuallers. Hereupon they wheel about, and 
make amain towards him, as thinking. him the 
better booty. He ncidier abode their coming, nor 
fled back into the city, but made all fpecd towards 
Afric, and wxs purfued by the Carthaginians, as 
long as the day would give them light. In the mean 
fealon the victuallers were gotten into Syracufe, 
which was the more plentifully relieved by their 
coming, for that Agathocles had unburthened the 
place of no fmall number. When the Carthaginian 
admiral perceived ; firfl, that by purfuing two fleets 
at once, he had milled of them both -, and fecond- 
ly, that Agathocles returned not again, but was gone 
to feek his fortune ellewhere ; he thought it good 
to purfue thole that were fled, and to attend fo well 
upon them, that they fhould not have lcifurc to do 
mifehief in fome other part. 

The Carthaginian navy followed Agathocles (whe¬ 
ther by chance, or by relation of fuch as had met 
wirh him at fea) direCtly towards Afric, and over¬ 
took him after fix days. He had (at the firfl) a great 
ftart of them, fo that (belike) they rowed hard, and 
wearied thcmlelves in feeking their own misfortune. 
For he fought with them, and beat them, and ha- 
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ving funk or taken many, drove the reft to fly 
which way they could, laden with fuch ftrange 
tidings of his voyage. 

When Agathocles had landed his men in Afrie, 
then did he difeoverunto them his project •, letting 
them underftand, that there was no better way to 
divert the Carthaginians , not only from Syracufe, 
but from all the ifle of Sicily, tlun by bringing 
the war to their own doors. For here (faid he) they 
have many that hate them, and that will readily 
take arans againft them, as foon as they perceive 
that th^e is an army on foot which dares to look 
upon their walls. Their towns are ill fortified, 
their people untrained and unexperienced in dan¬ 
gers i the mercenary forces, that they levy in thefe 
parts, will rather follow us than them, if we offer 
greater wages than they can give: which we may 
better promife and make good, by letting them 
have fume fhare with us in all the wealth of the 
Carthaginians , than our enemies can do, by making 
fome addition to their ftipends. Thus he talked, 
as one already mafter of all the riches in Afrtc, 
and with many brave words encouraged his men fo 
well, that they w ere contented to fetfireon all their 
fliips (rel'erving one or two to ufe as mefiengers) 
to the end that no hope fhould remain, fave only 
in vi&ory. In this heat of refolution, they win 
by force two cities, which, after they had through¬ 
ly facked, they burnt to the ground, as a mark of 
terror to all that fhould make refiftance. The 
Carthaginians hearing this, are amazed, blinking 
that Atnilcar is broken, and his whole army de- 
ftroyed in Sicily. This impreffion fo difmaysthem, 
that when they know the truth of all, by fuch as had 
efcaped in the late fea-fight, yet ftill they fear, and 
know not what. They fufped Amilcar’s faith, 
who had fu fie red Agathocles to land in Afrit \ they 
fufped their principal citizens at home of a meaning 
to betray Carthage unto the enemy ; they raife a 
great army, and know not unto whofe charge they 
may fafely commit it. 

There were at that time two famous captains 
in the city, Hanno and Bomilcar •, great enemies, 
and therefore the more unlikely to confpire againft 
the common-wealth. Thefe are made generals of 
the army levied, which far exceeded the forces of 
Agatbvdes. But it fcldom happens, diat diflenfi- 
on between commanders produceth any fortunate 
event. Ncccflity dravc Agathocles to fight, and 
the courage of his men, rcfolved to deal with the 
whole multitude of the Carthaginians , made eafy 
the victory againft the one half of them. For 
Bomilcar would not ftir: but fuflered Ha-mo to be 
cut in pieces. 

The reputation of this great victory brought over 
a king of the Africans , from the Carthaginian focie- 
ty, to take part with Agathocles , who purfuing his 
victory, wins many towns, and fends word to 
Syracufe of his good fucccfs. The Carthaginians 
alfo fend into Sicily, willing Amilcar their general 
to fuccour the date of Afrit, which was in dan¬ 
ger to be loft, whilft he was travelling in the 
t onqueft of Sicily. Amilcar fends them five thou- 
iand men : all his forces he thought it not need¬ 
ful to tranfport, as hoping rather to draw Agatho¬ 
cles back into Sicily, than to be drawn home by 
one that could fcarce retain his own kingdom. 
But thefe good hopes had a bad ifiue. He fpent 
fome time in winning a few towns that adhered un¬ 
to the Syracuftans : and having brought his mat¬ 
ters to fome good order, he conceived a fudden 
hope of taking Syracufe by furprile. It was a pretty 
(though tragical) accident, if it were true, as Ttully 
relates it. Amilcar had a dream, which told him 


that he fhould fup the next day within Syracufe. 
His fancy begot this dream, and he verily believed 
it. He made more hafte tlun good l'peed towards die 
city i and coming upon it on the hidden, had goo i 
hope to carry it. But his enemies were prepared 
for him, and had laid an ambufh to intrap him, 
whereinto he fell. So he was carried priloner into 
the city, in which it was likely that he lud no great 
cheer to his fupper •, for they ftruck oil* his head, 
and fent it into Afrit (a welcome prelent) to Aga¬ 
thocles. 

This good fucccfs of things at home did put 
fuch courage into the Sicilian army, that Agstbo¬ 
des was bold to wear a crown, and ftile himfelf 
King of Afric. He had allured Ophelia', king of 
the Cyrenians, to take his part, by promifes to 
deliver the country into his hands; for that (as he 
faid) it was fufficient unto himfelf to have diverted 
the Carthaginians from SicJy, wherein (after this 
war ended) he might reign quietly. Ophelias came 
with a great army, and was friendly entertained ; 
but the traiterous Sicilian taking an advantage, 
did murther this his afliftant •, and afterwards, by 
good words and great promifes, drew all the Cy- 
renian army to follow him in his wars. Thus his 
villany found good fucccfs, and he fo prevailed 
in Africa, that lie got lcifure -to make a itep into 
Sicily. Many towns in Sicily had embraced a dc- 
fire of recovering their liberty, thinking it high 
time to fight at length for their own freedom, 
after that they had lo long been expoled (as a re¬ 
ward of victory) either unto aliens, or to tyrants 
of their own country. Thefe had prevailed far, 
and gotten many to take their parts, as in a com¬ 
mon caufe*, when the coining of Agathocles aba¬ 
ted their high fpirits, and his good fucccfs in many 
fights compelled them to obedience. Out of Si¬ 
cily he returned into Africa, where his affairs flood 
in very bad terms. Archagatlus his fon had loft 
a battel, and (which was worfe) lud ill means to 
help himfelf, his army being in mutiny for lack 
of pay. But Agathocles pacified the tumult, by the 
accuftomed promifes of great booty and fpoil. It 
had now been time for him to offer peace to the 
Carthaginians , which to obtain, they would (que- 
flionlefs) have given to him both money enough to 
pay his army, and all that they then held in Sicily. 
For their city had been diftrefied, not only by this 
his war, but by the treafon of Bomilcar , who fail¬ 
ed not much of making himfelf tyrant over them. 
But ambition b blind. Agathocles had all his 
thoughts fixed upon die conqueft of Carthage it- 
fclf; out of wliich dream he was awaked by the 
lofs of a battel, not fo memorable in regard of any 
accident therein, as of the ftrange events following 
it. The Carthaginians, after their great misfor¬ 
tunes in thb war, had renewed their old facrifices 
of children to Saturn, from which they had ab- 
ftained ever fince they made peace with Gelon. And 
now they made choice of fome, the goodlicfl of 
their prisoners taken in die battel, to offer unto the 
faid idol, in way of thankfulnels for their victory. 
The fire, with which thefe unhappy men were con- 
fumed, caught hold upon the lodgings neareft unto 
the altar, and fpreading itfelf farther through the 
camp, with the deftrudion of many men, caufcd 
fuch a tumult as is ufual in the like cafes. At the 
fame time the like accident of fire burnt up the 
pavilion of Agathocles. Hereupon both the armies 
fled away, each of them believing that the noile in 
the adverlc camp was a iign of die enemies com¬ 
ing to invade it. But the Carthaginians had a fate 
retreat: Agathocles, by a fecond error, fell into a 
new calamity. In the beginning of this his flight 
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in the dark, he met with his own African foldiers, 
and thinking them to be enemies (as indeed one 
half ot them had revolted from him to the Cartha¬ 
ginians, in the laft hated) he began to a Hail diem, 
and was fo lloutly refilled, that he loft in this blind 
light above four thoul'and of his men. This did 
fo difeourage his proud heart, that being fallen 
from the near hope of taking the city of Carthage, 
unto Ibme dillrult of his own fafety, he knew no 
more how to moderate his prefent weak fears, titan 
lately he had known how to govern his ambition. 
Therefore he took the way that came next into his 
head ; which was, to fteal clofely aboard his fhips 
with his younger fon (the elder he fu(peeled of in- 
ceft and ambition) and fo to fly into. Sicily, think¬ 
ing it the belt courle to fhift for himlelf, as want¬ 
ing veflcls wherein to tranfport his army. His ci¬ 
der fon Arcbagatbus, perceiving his drift, arrclled 
him, and put him under cullody •, but by means of 
a fudden tumult he was let loole, cfcaped, and 
fled alone, leaving both his ions behind him. His 
flight being noifed through the army, all was in 
uproar, and extremity of rage caufed not only the 
common foldiers, but even fuch as had been friends 
to the tyrant, to lay hold upon his two fons and 
kill them. That this flight of A git bodes was ex¬ 
tremely bafe, I need not ufe words to prove •, that 
his fear was truly, as all fear is fuid to be, a paf- 
fion, depriving him of the fuccours which realon 
offered, the lequel doth manifeft. His forfaktn 
foldiers being now a head lei's company, and no 
longer an army to be feared, obtained neverthe- 
lefs a realonable compofition from the Carthagi¬ 
nians, to whom they lold thole places whereof they 
had pofl'cflion for nineteen talents. Likewife Aga- 
thocles himlelf, having loft his army, did never- 
thelcfs, by the reputation of this late war, make 
peace with Carthage upon equal terms. 

After this, the tyrant, being delivered from fo¬ 
reign enemies, difeovered his bloody nature inmoft 
abominable cruelties among the Sicilians. His 
wants and his fears urged lum fo violently, that he 
was not fatr.fied with the fpoils of the rich, or the 
death of thofe whom he held fufpedted, but in a 
btallly rage depopulated whole cities. He deviled 
new engines of torment •, wherein, driving to ex¬ 
ceed the bull of Phalaris , he made a frame of 
brals that fhould ferve to l'corch mens bodies, and 
wiclul give him leave to behold them in their mi- 
fery. So devilifli is the nature of man, when rca- 
fon, that fhould be his guide, is become a flave to 
his brutilh affections. In thefe mifehiefs he was To 
otitragious, that he neither l'pared lex nor age ; ef- 
jjccially when he was informed of the {laughter of 
his children in Afric. But this was not the way to 
preferve his eftate •, it tlirew him into new dangers. 
They, whom he had chafed out of their country, 
took arms againft him, and drove him into fuch 
fear, that he was fain to feck the love at Carthage, 
which by ruling well he might have had in Sicily. 
He freely delivered into the Carthaginians hands 
all thole towns of the Phenicians in Sicily , belong¬ 
ing unto them, which were in his poflefllon. They 
requited him honourably with great ftore of com, 
and with four hundred talents of gold and fllver. 
So (though not without much trouble and hazard) 
lie prevailed againft the rebels, and fettled his eftate. 
Having no further bufinefs left in Sicily, he nude 
a voyage into Italy. There he fubdued the Bru- 
tains, rather by terror of his name than by any 
force, for they yielded at his firft coining. This 
done, he went to the ifle of Lipara, and made the 
inhabitants buy peace with one hundred talents of 
gold. But when he had gotten this great fum, he 
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would needs exaft a greater and finding plainly 
that they had no more left, he ivas bold to fpoil 
the temples of their gods. Herein (mi-thinks) he 
did well enough. For how could he believe thofe 
to be gods that had continually given deaf ears to 
his horrible perjuries ? Then he returned richly 
home, with eleven fhips laden with gold ; all which, 
and all the reft of his fleet were call away by foul 
weather at fea, one galley cxcc-ptcd, in which he 
himfelf efcaped, to fuller a more milerable end. A 
grievous ficknefs fell upon him that rotted his 
whole body, lpreading itlclf through all his veins 
and finews. Whilft he lay in this cafe, all deli- 
ring his end, fave only Tbcogenia (a wile that he 
had taken out of Egypt) and her final] children ; 
his nephew, the fon of Aicbagathus before-men¬ 
tioned, and a younger Ion of his own, began to 
contend about the kingdom. Neither did they feek 
to end the controverfy by the old tyrant's deciiion ■, 
they regarded him not fo much. But each of them 
laid wait for the other’s life, wherein the nephew 
ljicd fo well, that he flew his uncle, and got his 
grandfather’s kingdom without aiking any leave. 
Thefe tidings wounded the heart of Aystl odes with 
fear and lorrow. He law himlelf without help like 
to become a prey to his ungracious nephew, from 
whom he knew that no favour was to be expeclcd, 
either by himfelf, or by thole whom only he now 
held dear, which were Thcogenia and her children. 
Therefore he adviled her and them to fly before 
they were furprized ; for that otherwife they could 
by no means avoid either death, or ibntewkat that 
would be worfe. He gave them all his mafures 
and goods, wherewith he even compelled them 
(weeping, to leave him defolate, in fo wretched a 
cafe) to embark thcmfelves haltily, and make fpeed 
into Egypt. After their departure, whether he 
threw himfelf into the fire, or whether his difeafe 
confumed him, there was none left that cared to 
attend him j but he ended his life as bafely, as 
obfeurely, and in as much want as he lirit be¬ 
gan it. 

After the death of Agathides it was, that the 
Mamertines his foldiers traiteroufly occupied A frj/s- 
na, and infefted a great part of the ifland. Then al¬ 
io did the Carthaginians begin to renew their at¬ 
tempts of conquering all Sicily. What the nephew of 
Agathocles did, I cannot find. Likely it is, that he 
quickly perifhed. For the Sicilians were driven to 
lend for Pyrrhus to help them, who had married 
with a daughter of Agathocles. But Pyrrhus was 
foon weary of the country (as hath been (hewed 
before) and therefore left it, prophefying, that it 
would become a goodly champion field, wherein 
Rome and Carthage fhould fight for fuperiority. 
In which bufinefs how thefe two great cities did 
fpeed, the order of our ftory will declare. 

Sect. V. 

A re-continuation of the Roman war in Sicily. 

How Hieron, king of Syracufe, forfook the 

Carthaginians, and made his peace with Rome. 

W HEN Appius Claudius, following the ad¬ 
vantage of his victory gotten ac Meflina, 
brought the war unto the gates of Syracufe, and 
befieged that great city, Hieron found it high time 
for him to feck peace ; knowing that the Carthagi¬ 
nians had neither any reafon to lie offended with 
him for helping himfelf by what means he could, 
when they were not in cafe to give him affiftance j 
and forefeeing withal, that when once he had pur- 
chafed his quiet from the Romans, it would be free 
for him to fit ftill without fear or molcflation, whilft 
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Rome and Carthage were fighting for the maftery. 
In this good mood the new Roman confuls, AI. V »- 
lerius and C. OflacUius, found him, and readily 
embraced die offer of his friendfhip. Yet they 
made ufe of their prefent advantage, and fold him 
peace for an hundred (fome fay two hundred) ta¬ 
lents. 

Thefe confuls had brought a great army into 
Sicily, yet did they nothing elfe in effect than bring 
over Hieron to their fide. If the Syracufian held 
them bufied (wiiich I find not, otherwife than by 
circamftances,as,by the fum of money impofed upon 
him, and by their performing none other piece of 
fervice) all the whole time of their abode in the 
ifiand ; then was his departure from the friendfhip 
of Carthage no lefs to his honour, than it was to 
his commodity. For by no reafon could they re¬ 
quire, that he fhould fuller his own kingdom to 
run into manifeft peril of fubverfion for their fakes, 
that fhould have received all the profit of the 
viftory} feeing they did expofe him to the whole 
danger, without flraining themfelves to give him re¬ 
lief. But the Carthaginians had lately made good 
proof of the ftrength of Syracuft in the days of 
Agathocles , and therefore knew that it was able to 
bear a very ftrong fiege. And hereupon it is 
like that they were the more flack in fending help; 
if (perhaps) it were not fome part of their defire, 
that both Rome and Syracufe fhould weaken each 
one the odier, whereby dieir own work might be 
the eafier againft them both. Yet indeed, die cafe 
of the befieged city was not the fame when the 
Romans lay before it, as it had been when the Car¬ 
thaginians attempted it. For there was great rea¬ 
fon to try the uttermoft hazard of war againft the 
Carthaginians , who fought no other thing than to 
bring it into flavery v not fo againft the Romans , 
who thought it fufficient if they could withdraw it 
from die party of their enemies. Befidcs, it was 
not all one to be governed by Agathocles or by 
Hieron. The former of thefe cared not what the 
citizens endured, fo long as he might preferve his 
own tyranny: the latter, as a juft and good prince, 
had no greater defire than to win the love of his 
people, by feeking their commodity ; but inclu¬ 
ding his own felicity within die public, laboured 
to uphold bodi by honeft and faithful dealing. 
Hereby it came to pafs that he enjoyed a long and 
happy reign, living dear to his own fubjc&s, be¬ 
loved of the Romans , and not gready molefted by 
the Carthaginians ; whom, either the confidera- 
tion, that they had left him to himfelf ere be left 
their fociety , made unwilling to feek his ruin; or 
their more earneft bufinefs with the Romans, made 
unable to compafs it. 

Sect. VI. 

How the Romans beftege and win Agrigentum. 

Their beginning to maintain a fleet. Their firjl 

lofs and firjl viftory by fca. Of fea-fght in 

general. 


H IERON having fided himfelf with the Ro~ 
mans , aided them with victuals and other 
neceflaries; fo that they prefuming upon his affi- 
ftance, recal fome part of their forces. The Car¬ 
thaginians find it high time to beftir them •, tiiev 
fend to the Ligurians , and to the troops they had 
in Spain , to come to their aid ; who being arrived, 
they made the city of Agrigentum the leat of war 
againft the Romans , filling it widi all manner of 
munition. 

The Roman confuls having made peace with 
Hieron return into Italy , and in their places, Lu¬ 
cius P oft humus and Quintus Mamilius arrive. They 
go on towards * Agrigentum , and finding no ene¬ 
my in the field they befiege it, though it were 
fluffed with fifty thoufand foldiers. After a while, 
the time of harveft being come, a part of the Ro¬ 
man army r.tnge the country to gather com, and 
thofe at the fiege grow negligent ; the Carthagi¬ 
nians fally furioufly, and endanger the Reman ar¬ 
my, but are in the end repelled into the town with 
great lofs •, but by the fmart felt on both fides the 
aflailants redoubled their guards, and the befieged 
kept within their covert. Yet the Romans , the 
better to aflure themfelves, cut a deep trench be¬ 
tween the walls of the city and their camp, and 
another on the outfide thereof, that neither the Car¬ 
thaginians might force any quarter fuddenly by a 
fally, nor tl)ofe of the country without break upon 
them unawares; which double defence kept the be¬ 
fieged alfo from the receiving any relief of victuals 
and munitions, whilft die Syracuft an fupplies the 
aflailants with what they want. The befieged fend 
for fuccour to Carthage , after they had been in this 
fort pent up five months. The Carthaginians em¬ 
bark an army with certain elephants, under the 
command of Hanno , who arrives with it at Hera- 
clea , to thg weft of Agrigentum. Hanno puts him¬ 
felf into the field, and furprifeth Erbefits, a city 
wherein the Romans had beftowed all their provi- 
fion. By means hereof, the famine without grew 
to be as great as it was within Agrigentum , and 
the Roman > camp no lefs ftreightly aflieged by 
Hanno , than the city was by the Romans \ info- 
much, as if Hieron had not fupply’d them, they 
had been forced to abandon the fiege. But feeing 
that this diftrefs was not enough to make them 
rife, Hanno determined to give them battel. To 
which end departing from Heraclea, he makes ap¬ 
proach unto the Roman camp. The Romans rc- 
folve to fuftain him, and put themfelves in order. 
Hanno directs the Numidian horfe-men to charge 
their vantguard, to the end to draw them further 
on; which done, he commands them to return as 
broken, till they came to the body of the army, 
that lay fhadowed behind fome rifing ground. The 
Nnmidians perform it accordingly ; and while the 
Romans purfued the Numidians, Hanno gives up¬ 
on them, and having flaughtered many, beats the 
reft into their trenches. 


* Agrigentum was a goodly city built by toe Geloi, under amduR of Ariilon and PyAilus. The compafs was ten miles about the 
walls •, ai d it had fometimes in it eight hundred thoufand inhabitants . This city , by reafon of the fertility of the foil, and the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Carthage, grciv in a jkort [pace from fnall beginnings to great glory and riches. The plenty and luxury thereof was Jo 
great, as it caufd iimpedocles to fay, that the Agrigentines built palaces of j'uch fumptuofitx, as if they meant to live for e*i er\ and 
made fuch feajls, as if they meant to die the next day. But their great eft pomp and magnifiiemt was in their goodly temples and 
theaters, neater-conduits and fijh-ponds, the ruins whereof at this day are fufficient argument s, that Rome itfe If could never boa ft cf the 
like . In the porch of the tempil 3/'Jupiter Olympius (try which nut may judge of the temple itfelf) there was fet out on one fide the 
full proportion of the giants fighting with the gods, all cut out in pohjhed marble of divers colours ; a work, the n ofi magnificent and 
rare that ever hath been ften: on the other fide , the war ofi Troy, and the encounters which happened at that fitge , with the per fan ages 
of the heroes that were doers in that war, all of the like beautiful flone , and of equal future to the bodies of thofe men us ancient 
times : in cotnparifon of which , the latter «i vorks of that kind are but petty things and mere trifles. It would require a volume to ex • 
prefs the magnificence of the temples of Hercules, itfculapius. Concord, Juno Lucina, ChaAity, Proferpina, CaAor and Pollux ; 
wherein the mafierpieces of thofe exquifetc painters and carvers , Phidias, Zeuxis, Myron, and Polyclctus were to be fern. But in 
procefs of time it ran the fame fortune that all other great cities han't done, and was ruined by calamities of war, whereof this war 
prefent brought unto it not the lea ft. 

After 
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After this encounter, the Carthaginians made no 
other attempt for two months, but lay ftrongly 
incamped, waiting until fome opportunity fhould 
invite them. But Hannibal , that was befiegcd in 
Agrigentum i as well by figns as meflengers, made 
Hanno know, how ill the extremity which he en¬ 
dured, was able to brook fuch dilatory courfes. 
Hanno thereupon a fecond time provoked the 
confuls to fight. But his elephants being difor- 
dered by his own vantguard, which was broken by 
the Romans , he loft the day, and with fuch as 
efcaped he recovered Htraclta. Hannibal perceiv¬ 
ing this, and remaining hopclefs of fuccour, re- 
folved to make his own way. Finding therefore 
that the Romans , after this day’s vi&ory, wearied 
with labour, and fecurcd by their good fortune, 
kept negligent watch in the night, he ruffl’d out of 
the town with all the remainder of his army, and 
pafs’d by the Roman camp without refiftance. The 
confuls purfue him in the morning, but in vain j 
fure they were, that he could not carry the city 
with him, which with little ado the Romans en- 
tred, and pitifully fpoiled. The Romans , proud of 
this victory, purpofe henceforth rather to follow 
the direction of their prefent good fortunes, than 
their firft determinations. They had refolved in 
the beginning of this war, only to fuccour the 
MamtrUnts , and to keep the Carthaginians from 
their own coafts ; but now they determine to make 
themfelves lords pf all Sicily j and from thence, 
being favoured with the wind of good fuccefs, to 
fail over into Africa. It is the difeafe of kings, 
of dates, and alfo of private men, to covet the great- 
eft things, but not to enjoy the leaft •, the defire of 
that which we neither have nor need, taking from 
us the true life and fruition of what we have alrea¬ 
dy. This curie upon mortal men was never taken 
from them, fince the beginning of the world to this 
day. 

To profecure this war, Lucius Valerius , and Ti¬ 
tus Oilacilius, two new conluls, are fent into Si¬ 
cily. Whereupon, the Romans being mafters of the 
field, many inland towns gave themfelves unto 
them. On the contrary, the Carthaginians keep¬ 
ing ftill the lordftiip of tlie fea, many maritimate 
places became theirs. The Romans therefore, as 
well to fecure their own coafts, often invaded by the 
African fleets, as alfo to equal themfelves in every 
kind of warfare with their enemies, determine to 
make a fleet. And herein fortune favoured tliem 
with this accident, that being altogether ignorant in 
fhipwrights craft, a ftorm of wind thruft one of the 
Carthaginian gallies of five banks to the fhore. 

Now had the Romans a pattern, and by it they 
began to fet up an hundred fhtinqueremes, which 
were gallics rowed by five on every bank, 'and 
twenty of three on a bank; and while thefe were 
in preparing, they exercifed their men in the feat of 
rowing. This they did after a ftrange fafliion. 
They placed upon the fea-finds many feats, in or¬ 
der of the banks in gallies, whereon they placed 
their watermen, and taught them to beat the fand 
with long poles, orderly, and as they were direc¬ 
ted by the mafter, that lo they might learn the 
Itroke of the galley, and how to mount and draw 
their oars. 

When their fleet was finilhed, fome rigging and 
other implements excepted, C. Cornelius , one of 
the new confuls (lor they dunged every year) was 
made admiral j who being more in love with this 
new kind of warfare, than well advifed, pafs’d over 
to Mcjfma with feventeen gallies, leaving the reft 
to follow him. There he fray’d not, but would 
needs row along the coaft to Upara, hoping to 

No. 3 6 . 


do fome piece of fervice. Hannibal, a Carthagi¬ 
nian, was at the fame time governor in Patios mut y 
who being advertifed of this new feaman’s arrival, 
fent forth one Boodes , a fenator of Carthage , with 
twenty gallics to entertain him. Bvodes , falling 
upon the conful unawares, took both him and the 
fleet he commanded. When Hannibal received 
this good news, together with the Roman gallies 
and their conful, he grew no lefs fool-hardy 
than Cornelius had been. For he, fancying to hini- 
felf to furprize the reft of the Roman fleet, on their 
own coaft, ere they were yet in all points provided, 
fought them out with a fleet of fifty fail; where¬ 
with falling among them he was well beaten, and 
leaving the greater number of his own behind him; 
made an hard efcape with the reft ; for of one 
hundred and twenty gallics, the Romans under Cor¬ 
nelius had loft but lcventecn, lb as one hundred 
and three remained, which were not cafily beaten 
by fifty. 

The Romans being advertifed of Ccrncliu'% over¬ 
throw, make hafte to redeem him, but give the 
charge of their fleet to his colleague Duiiius. 
Duilitts , confidcring that the Roman veflels were 
heavy and flow, the African gallies having the 
fpeed of them, deviled a certain engine in the prow 
of his gallies, whereby they might taften or grap¬ 
ple themfelves with their enemies, when they were 
(as we call it) board and board, that is, when they 
brought tlie gallies fides together. This done, the 
weightier lliips had gotten the advantage, and the 
Africans loft it. For neither did their l'wiltnef; 
ferve them, nor their mariners craft, the veflels 
wherein both nations fought being open; fo that all 
was to be carried by the advantige of weapon, 
and valour of the men. Bcfides this, as the heavier 
gallics were accidentally likely tocrufh and crack the 
fides of the lighter arid weaker, fb were they, by 
reafon of their breadth, more lleady; and thole tluit 
beft kept their feet could alfo belt ufe their hands. 
The example may be given between one of the 
long boats of his majefty’s great fhips, and a Lou¬ 
don barge. 

Certainly, he that will happily perform a fight 
at fea, muft be fkilfi.il in making choice of veflels 
to fight in ; he muft believe, that there is more 
belonging to a good man of war upon the waters 
than great during ; and muft know, that there is a 
great deal of difference between fighting loofe or at 
large, and grapling. The guns of a flow fhip 
pierce as well, and make as great holes as thole in 
a fwift. To dap fhips together without confide- 
ration, belongs rather to a m.id-man than to a 
man of war > for by fuch an ignorant bravery was 
Peter StroJJie loft at the Azores , when he fought 
againft the Marquis of Santa Cruz. In like fort 
had the lord Charles Howard, admiral of England , 
been loft in the year 1588, if he had not been 
better advifed, dun a great many malignant fools 
were, that found fault with his demeanor. The 
Spaniards had an army aboard them, and he had 
none •, they had more fhips than he had, and of 
higher building and charging, 1b that had he in- 
tangled himfelf with thofe great and powerful vcf- 
lels, he had greatly endangered this kingdom of 
England. For twenty men upon the defences are 
equal to an hundred that board and enter where¬ 
as then, contrariwife, the Spaniards had a hundred 
for twenty of ours, to defend themfeves withal. Bur 
our admiral knew his advantage, and held it i 
which had he not done, he had not been worthy 
to have held his head. Here to fpeak in general 
of fea-fight (for particulars are fitter for private 
hands than for the prefs) I fay, that a fleet oft wen • 
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ty fhips, all good failors and good (hips, have the ad¬ 
vantage on the open fea of an hundred as good fhips, 
and of flower failing. For if the fleet of an hundred 
fail keep themfelves near together in a grofs fqua- 
dron, the twenty (hips charging them upon any angle 
fliall force them to give ground, and to fall back 
upon their own next fellows \ of which, fo many as 
entangle, are made unferviceable or loft. Force them 
they may eafily •, becaufe the twenty fhips which 
give themfelves fcopc, after they have given one 
broad fide of artillery, by clapping into the wind, 
and flaying, they may give them the other and 
fo the twenty fhips batter them in pieces with a 
perpetual volley ■, whereas thofe that fight in a troop 
have no room to turn, and can always ufe but one 
and the fame beaten fide. If the fleet of an hun¬ 
dred fail give themfelves any diftance, then lhull 
the lefler fleet prevail, either againft thofe that are 
a-rear and hindmoft, or againft diofe, that, by ad¬ 
vantage of over-failing their fellows, keep the wind: 
and if upon a lee-fhore, the fhips next the wind be 
conftrained to fall back into their own fquadron, 
then it is all to nothing that the whole fleet muft 
fuffer fhipwrack, or render itfelf. That fuch ad¬ 
vantage may be taken upon a fleet of unequal 
fpeed, it hath been well enough conceived in old 
time j as by that oration of Hermocratei in Thucy¬ 
dides, which he made to the Syracu/iam , when 
the Athenians invaded them, it may eafily be ob- 
ferved. 

Of the art of war by fea, I had written a trea- 
tife for the lord Henry , prince of Wales *, a fubjed, 
to my knowledge, never handled by any man, an¬ 
cient or modern ; but God hath fpared me the la¬ 
bour of finifhing it by his lofs •, by the lofs of that 
brave prince ; of which, like an eclipfe of the fun, 
we fliall find the efieds hereafter. Impoflible it is 
to equal words and lorrows *, I will therefore leave 
him in die hands of God that hath him. Cur<e 
levcs loquuntur, ingenles flupent. 

But it is now time to return to the beaten Car¬ 
thaginians ;, who, by lofing their advantage of fwife 
boats, and boarding the Romans , have loft fifty 
fail of their gallies: as on die other fide, their ene¬ 
mies, by commanding the feas, have gotten liber¬ 
ty to fail about the weft part of Sicily , where they 
raifed die fiege laid unto Segejla by the Carthagi¬ 
nians, and won the town of Macella , with fome 
other places. 

Sect. VII. 

Divers enterfeits of war between the Romans and 
Carthaginians, with variable fuccefs. The Ro¬ 
mans prepare to invade Afric, and obtain a great 
victory at fea. 

T HE vidory of Duilius, as it was honoured 
at Rome with the firft naval triumph that 


was ever fecn in that city, fo give it unto the Ro¬ 
mans a great encouragement to proceed in tluir 
wars by fea ; whereby they hoped, not only to got 
Sicily, but all the other ifles between Italy and 
Africa , beginning with Sardinia , whither foon af¬ 
ter diey feat a fleet for that purpole. On the con¬ 
trary fide, Atnilcar the Carthaginian , lying in Pa- 
tiormus , carefully waited for all occafions that might 
help to recompcnfe the late misfortune ; and, be¬ 
ing advertifed that fome quarrel was grown be¬ 
tween the Roman foldicrs and their auxiliaries, be-' 
ing fuch as caufed them to incamp apart, he lent 
forth Hanno to let upon them, who taking them 
unawares, buried four thoufand cf them in the place. 
Now during die continuance of the land-war in Si¬ 
cily, Hannibal , who had lately been beaten by fea, 
but efcaped unto Carthage , meaning to make 
amends for his former error, obtained the tmft of 
a new fleet, wherewith he arrived at Sardinia 
the conqueft of which ifland the Romans had enter¬ 
tained for their next enterprize. Now it fo fell 
out, that the Romans eroding the feas from Sicily, 
arrived in the port where Hannibal with his new 
fleet anchored. They let upon him unawares, ami 
took the better part of die fleet which he condud- 
ed, himfelf hardly elcaping the danger. B it it 
little availed him to have efcaped from the Ro¬ 
mans. His good friends the Carthaginians were 
fo ill pleafed with this his fecond unfortunate 
voyage, that they hanged him up for his dili¬ 
gence ; for (as it hath been faid of old) Non ejl 
bis in bello peccare ; In war it is too much to oliend 
twice. 

After this, it was long ere any thing of impor¬ 
tance was done by the confuls, till * Pano>mus 
was befieged ; where, when the Romans had fought 
in vain to draw the Carthaginians into die field, 
being unable to force that great city, becaufe of the 
ftrong garrilon therein bellowed : they then departed 
from thence, and took certain inland towns, as My li¬ 
ft rat urn, Enna, Camerina, Hippana, and others, be¬ 
tween Panormus and Mejfina. The year follow¬ 
ing, C. Atilius the conful, who commanded the 
Roman fleet, difeovered a company of the Car¬ 
thaginian gallies, ranging the court •, and, not flay¬ 
ing for his whole number, purfued them with 
ten of his. But he was well beaten for the hade 
he made, and loft all, favc the galley which 
tranfported him ; wherein himfelf elcaped with 
great labour. But ere all was done, the reft of 
Atilius's fleet was gotten up ; who renewing the 
fight, recovered from the Carthaginians a dou¬ 
ble number of theirs •, by which the victory re¬ 
maining doubtful, both challenge it. Now to 
try at once which of thefe two nations Ihould com¬ 
mand the feas, they both prepare all they can. 
The Romans make a fleet of three hundred and 
diirty gallies, the Carthaginians of three hundred 


a If we ma\ give credit to antiquities, which FazcIIus, a diligent writer, hath left us in bis bijlory of Sicily; Panormus, ur.'J 
called Palermo, is one of the firjl cities that hath been built in all Europe. For whereat Thucydides fee ms to ?nake it a colony of the 
Phemcuns; Ranzanus, inlibdlode Panormo, lib. 6. ajfirms, that it was firjl and long b fore the time which Thucydides fets down, 
founded by the Chaldeans, and Damafcenes. To prove which , be tells us of two inferspt ions upon marble , in the Hebrew character, 
fund at Panormus in the time 0 /'William II, king Sicily, that were then beheld of all the citizens and other Jlrangrrj , whij> 
being trunfated into Latin, fay as followeth. Vivente ifaac filio Abrax, Sc regnante in Iduma-a, atque in valle l3r.mafeena, Etau 
iilio Ifaac; ingens Hebrxorum manus, quibus adjunfti font multi Damafceni, atque Ph;enices, protcdli in hanc tnangularrm in- 
lulam, fedcs perpetuas locaverunt in hoc amcemlTimo loco, quem Panormum nominaverunt. In the other marble are fund 
theft words. Non cil alius Deus prxter unum Deum; non ell alius Potens, prxter eundem Deum, Sec. Ilujus turns pra> 
tettus ell Saphu filius Eliphaz filii Elau, fratris Jacob filii Ifaac, filii Abrahami: Sc turn quidem ipfi nomcn ell Baych; led 
turn huic proximo nomen ell Pharah. And this infeription [faith FazcIIus) was fund entire in the caJ:U Baych, in the year 
1534. Now whether thefe inferiptions were truly as ancient as thefe men believe they were , I leave every mm to his cwe» faith. 
But that the city was of aged times , it appears by Thucydides, who ajfirmeth , when the Greeks pafi firfl into Sicily, that tiev the 
Phcnicians inhabited Panormus; which certain it is they did in the firfi Punic war; to wit, the Carthaginians, who were 
Phenicians, from whom the Romans (A. Aquilius and C. Cornelius) commanding this army, took it. And when Marcellas bcheged 
Syracufe, it lent him in aid three thoufand foldiers. But it was rather confederate than fubjed to the Romans. For Curro agjmlt 
Pcrrcs, names it among the free cities of Sicily. After Syracufe detlroyed, it became the fu ll city and regal feat, as well of the 
Coths and Saracens in that illand, as of the emperors of Conjlantinople ; of the Normans, French and A'agoniam ; which honour it 
holds to this day, and is much frequented for the excellent wine which grows about it. 
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Chap. I. The History 

and fifty, * Triremes, Quadrirernes y and Qutnque- 
remes. 

The Romans refolve to tronfport die war into 
Africa, die Carthaginians to arreft them on the 
coaft of Sicily. The numbers with which each of 
them filled their fleet, was (perhaps) the greateft 
that ever fought on the waters. By Polybius's elti- 
niation, there were in the Roman gallies an hundred 
and forty dioufand men ; and in thofe of Carthage , 
an hundred and fifty thoufand; reckoning one hun¬ 
dred and twenty foldicrs, and three hundred row¬ 
ers to every galley, one with the other. The Ro¬ 
man fleet was divided into four parts, of which the 
three firft made the form of a wedge or triangle; 
the two firft i'quadrons making the flanks, and the 
third fquadron the bafc > the point thereof (where¬ 
in were the two confuls as admirals) looking to¬ 
ward the enemy, and the middle fpace lying emp¬ 
ty. Their vcflels of carriage were towed by the 
third fguadron. After all, came up die fourth, in 
form of a Crefcent, very well manned, but exceed¬ 
ing thin, fo that the horns of it inclofed all the 
third fquadron, together with the corners of the 
firft and fecond. The order of the Carthaginian 
fleet I cannot conceive by relation *, but by the 
manner of the fight afterwards, I conjecture that 
the front of their fleet was thin, and ltretched in 
a great length, much like to that which the French 
call Combat en bait \ a long front of horfe, and 
thin; which form, fince the piftol prevailed over 
the lance, they have changed. Behind this firft 
out-ftrctched front their battalions were more fo- 
lid. For Amilcar , admiral of the Carthaginians , 
had thus ordered them of purpoie (his gallics ha¬ 
ving the fpeed of the Romans) that when the firft 
fleet of the Romans halted to break through the 
firft gallies they fliould all turn tail, and the Ro¬ 
mans purfuing them (as after a victory) diiorder 
themfelves, and for eagernefs of taking the run¬ 
aways, leave their own three fquadrons far behind 
them. For fo it mull needs fall out, feeing that 
the third fquadron towed their horle-boats and vic¬ 
tuallers, and the fourth had the rearward of all. 
According to Amilcar's direction it fucceedcd. For 
when the Romans had charged and broken the thin 
front of the Carthaginian firft fleet, which ran away, 
they forthwith gave after them with all fpeed poffi- 
ble, not fo much as looking behind them for the 
fecond fquadron. Hereby the Romans were drawn 
near unto the body of the Carthaginian fleet led 
by Amikar, and by him (at the firft) received 
a great lofs, till their fecond fquadron came up, 
which forced Amilcar to betake him to his oars. 
Hanno alfo, who commanded the right wing of the 
Carthaginian fleet, invaded the Roman rearward, 
and prevailed againft them. But Amilcar being 
beaten oft, Marcus Attlius tell back to their fuc- 
cour, and put the Carthaginians to their heels, as 
not able to fuftain both fquadrons. The rear be¬ 
ing relieved, the confuls came to the aid of their 
third battalion, which towed the victuallers, 
which was alfo in great danger of being beaten by 
the Africans ; but die confuls joining their fqua¬ 
drons to it, put the Carthaginians on that part al¬ 
fo to running. This victory fell to the Romans , 
partly by the hardinefs of dieir foldiers, but prin- 
cipally, for that Amilcar being firft beaten, could 
never after join himfelf to any of his other fqua¬ 
drons, that remained as yet in a fair likelihood of 
prevailing, fo long as they fought upon even terms. 
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and but fquadron to fquadron. But Amilcar for- 
faking the fight, thereby left a full fourth part of 
the Roman fleet unengaged, and ready to give luc- 
cour to any of the other parts that were opprels’d. 
So as in conclufioi, the Romans got the honour of 
the day ; for they loft but four and twenty of theirs, 
whereas the Africans loft thirty that were funk, 
and threefcore and three that were taken. 

Now, if Amilcar , who had more gallics than 
the Romans , had allb divided his fleet into tour 
fquadrons (befidcs thofe that he ranged in die front 
to draw on the enemies, and to engage them) and 
that, while he himfelf fought with one fquadron 
that charged him, all the reft of the enemies fleet 
had been at the fame- time entertained, lie had pre¬ 
vailed } but the fecond fquadron being free came 
to the relate of the firft, by which jlmilcar was 
opprels’d i and Amilcar being opprefs’d and fcattered, 
the confuls had good lcifure to relieve both their 
third and fourdi fquadron, and got the viClory. 

Charles V, among other his precepts to Phi¬ 
lip II, his fon, where he adviledi him concerning 
war againft the Turks, tells him, that in all battels be¬ 
tween them and the Chrijlians , he fliould never 
fail to charge the J ant furies in the beginning of 
the fight, and to engage them at once with the 
reft. For (faith he) the Janijaries, who are always 
referved entire in die rear of the battel, and in 
whom the Turk repoieth his greateft confidence, 
come up in a grols body, when all the troops on 
both fidcs are difbanded and in confuflon, where¬ 
by they carry the victory before them without re- 
fiftance. By the fame order of fight and referva- 
tion did the Romans alfo prevail againft other na¬ 
tions. For they kept their Triarii in ftorc (who 
were the choice of their army) for die upfhot and 
laft blow. A great and victorious advantage it 
hath ever been found, to keep feme one or two 
good troops to look on, when all elle arc difbanded 
and engaged. 

Sect. VIII. 

The Romans prevail in Afric. Atilius the conful 
propoundetb intolerable conditions of peace to the 
Carthaginians, lie is utterly beaten , and made 
prifoner. 

N OW the Romans, according to their former 
refelution, after they had repaired and rc- 
viCtualled their fleet, let fail for Africa, and ar¬ 
rived at the promontory of Hercules, a great head¬ 
land, fomewhat to the eaft of the port of Carthage , 
and feme forty leagues from Hcraclca in Sicily, 
where Amilcar himfelf as yet flaid. From this 
head-land (leaving the entrance into Carthage ) they 
coaftcd the eaft-fide of the promontory, till they 
came to Clypca , a town about fifty Euglifb miles 
from it. There they difembarked, and prepared to 
befiege Clypea , which, to eafe them of labour, was 
yielded unto them. Now, had they a port of their 
own on Africa fide, without which all invafions 
are foolifh. By this time were the Africans alfo ar¬ 
rived at their own Carthage, fearing that the Roman 
fleet and army had directed themfelves thither; but 
being advertiled that they had taken Clypca, they 
made provifions of all forts both by fea and land 
for their defence. The Romans fend to Rome for 
directions, and in the mean while wafte all round 
about them. The order given from the lenate, 
was, that one of die confuls fliould remain with the 


* The Quinqucremcs are gallic, wherein every oar hail' fve men to draw it ; the Qu;.Jrireirics lad four to nr. car. and the Tri¬ 
remes three. Some have thought that the Quinqueremes had fve ranks of oars one over an another ; and the other gallies ( rateably) 
fewer. But had this been fo, they muf then have had five decks each over other, which hath Jrid.m betn fun in jhips of a thoujand 
tons i neither could the thitd, four lh and fftb ranks, have reached unto the water with their oart. 
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army, and that the other Ihould return with the bruit ran till it came to the fenate; Xantippu 1 is fcnt 
fleet into Italy. According to this direction, Man- for, gives the reafon of his opinion •, and in condufion, 
Hus the coniul is lent home to Rome, whither he being made general of the African forces, he puts 
carried with him twenty thoufand African captives, himfelf into the field. The army which he lej 
with all the Roman fleet and army, except forty confifted of no more than twelve thoufand foot and 
fhips, fifteen thoufand foot and five hundred horfe four thoufand horfc, with an hundred elephants, 
that were left with Atilius. No greater were the forces wherewith the Carthi- 

With thefe forces, Regains eafily won fome ginians fought for all that they had, liberty, lives, 
towns and places that were unwalled, and laid fiege goods, wives, and children ; which might well 
to others ; but he performed no great matter before make it fufpedted that the armies by fa, before 
he came to Adis. Yet I hold it worthy of relation, fpoken of, were mifnumbered ; the one confiding 
that near unto the river of Bagrada he encountered of an hundred and forty thoufand, the other of an 
with a ferpent of one hundred and twenty foot long, hundred and fifty thoufand -, were it not commonly 
which he flew, not without lofs of many foldiers, found that they, which ufe the fcrvice of mercenary 
being driven to ufe againft it fuch engines of war foldiers, are ftronger abroad than at their own 
as ferved properly for the afiaulting of towns. At doors. 

Adis he met with the Carthaginian army, whereof Xantippus, taking the field with this army, marched 
the captains were Hanno and Bofiar , together with dire&ly towards the Romans ; and ranging his troops 
Amilcar, who had brought over out of Sicily five upon fair and level ground, fitted both forhisdcjdunrs 
thoufand foot and five hundred horfe to fuccour his and horfe, prefented them battel. The Homans 
country. Thefe (belike) had an intent rather to wondered much whence this new courage of their 
weary him out of Africa , by weary protraction of enemies might grow ; but confident they were that 
time, than to undergo the hazard of a main fighc. it Ihould be foon abated. T heir chief care was, 
They were careful to hold themfelves free from ne- how to refill the violence of the elephants. Againft 
ceflity of coming to blows, yet had they a great them they placed the Felitts, or light-armed fol- 
defire to favc the town of Adis out of his hands, diers, as a forlorn hope •, that thefe might, either 
Intending therefore to follow their general purpofe, with darts and other calling weapons, drive back* 
and yet to difturb him in the fiege of Adis ; they the beads upon the enemies, or at lead break their 
encamp near unto him, and ftrongly (as they think ) violence, and hinder them from rulhing freely upon 
on the top of an hill ; but thereby they lofe the fer- the legions. To the fame end they made their battels 
vices both of their elephants and of their horfe-men. deeper in file than they had been accuftomed to do. 
This difadvantage of theirs Regulus difeovers, and By which means, as they were the Ids fubjeft unto the 
makes ufe of it. He afiails them in their flrength, imprefllon of the elephants ; fo were they lb much 
which they defend a while but in fine, the Ro- die more expofed unto the violence of horfe, wh:rt- 
mans prevail, and force them from the place, taking in the enemy did far exceed them. The elephants 
the fpoil of their camp. Following this their good were placed by Xantippus , all in one rank, before 
fortune at the heels, tney proceed to a Tunis , a city his army, which followed them at a reafonable 
within fixteen miles of Carthage , which *hey aflaulc diftance: his horfe-men, and fome light-armed foot 
and take. of the Carthaginian auxiliaries were in the wings. 

By the lofs of this battel at Adis, and more efpe- The firft onfet was given by the elephants, againft 
dally by the lofs of Tunis , the Carthaginians were which the Felites were fo unable to make rdiftince, 
greatly difmay’d. The Numidians, their next neigh- that they brake into the battalions following, and 
bours towards the weft, infult upon their misfortunes, put them into fome diforder. In this cafe, the 
invade and fpoil their territory, and force thole that depth of the Roman battel was helpful ; for when the 
inhabit abroad to forfake their villages and fields, beads had fpent their force in piercing through a few 
and to hide themfelves within the walls of Carthage, of the firft ranks, the fquadrons neverthelefs perfrft- 
By reafon hereof a great famine at hand threatens ed in their order, without opening. But die Car • 
the citizens. Atilius finds his own advantage, and tbatinian horfe, having at the firft encounter, by 
allures himfelf that the city could not long hold out ; reafon of their advantage in number, driven thofeof 
yet he feared left it might defend it fclf until his Atilius out of the field, began to charge the Roman 
time of office, that was near expired, Ihould be battalions in flank, and put them in great diftrds; 
quite run out, whereby the new confuls were like to who being forced to turn face every way, could 
reap the honour of obtaining it. Ambition there- neither pafs forward, nor yet retire; but had much 
fore, that hath no refpedl but to it felf, perfwades ado to make good the ground whereon they flood, 
him to treat of peace with the Carthaginians. Buc In the mean while, foch of the Remans as had 
he propounded unto them fo unworthy and bale efeaped the fury of the elephants, and left them at 
conditions, as thereby their hearts, formerly pof- their backs, fell upon the Carthaginian army, that 
lefled with fear, became now fo courageous and dif- met them in very good array. It was no even 
dainful, dnt they refolvcd either to defend their li- match ; the one were a difordered company, wtari- 
berty, or to die to the laft man. To ftrengthen this ed with labour, and hurt; the other frefli, and well 
their rcfolution, there arrived at the fame time a great prepared to have dealt with the enemy upon equal 
troop of Greeks , whom they had formerly fent to terms. Here was therefore a greater flaughter 
entertain. Among thefe was a very expert foldier, with little fight, the Romans haftily recoding to 
named Xantippus , a Spartan ; who being informed of the body of their army, which being furreunded 
what had palled, and of the overthrow which the with the enemy, and fpent with travel, fell all 
Carthaginians received near unto Adis, gave it out to rout, upon the defeat of thefe troops, that open 
publickly, that the fame was occafioned by default the way to a general overthrow. So the Cartba- 
of the commanders, and not of the nation. This ginians obtained a foil vidory, deftroying the whole 

* Thit (ily ntias taken from the Turks by Charles the fftb, in the year >536, moat one of the three keu nibi.b in gave a (korjt 
to Philip the ferond bit fon, to keepfaft ; to -wit , tbit Tunis, the key of Afric ; Flufhing, the key of the Netherlands; ani Cadiz, lit 
try of Spain. But two of thefe Philip fo toft, that be never found them again ; the third, our Englilh -were koli, in the l‘ m 9 n ' 
nnvned queen Elizabeth, to wring out of bis bands ; where ovr flaid not to pick any lcck } but broke open the doors, and baving r.fiUfK 
fftreiv it into tbtfsrt. 
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Roman army, five two thoufand, and taking five 
hundred prifoners, together with Atilius the conful. 
Of their own they loll no more than eight hundred 
mercenaries, which were flain when the fight be¬ 
gan by two thoufand of the Romans , that, wheel¬ 
ing about to avoid the elephants, bare down all be¬ 
fore them, and made way even to the Carthaginian 
trenches. Thefe were the two thoufand that cfcapcd, 
when the whole army behind them was routed. 
All the reft were either taken or (lain. Hereby 
fortune made the Romans know, that they were no 
lefs her vaflals, than were the Carthaginians ; how 
infolent foever they had been in their propofition of 
peace, as if they had purchas'd from her die in¬ 
heritance of their profperity, which fhe never gave 
nor fold to any mortal man. With what joy tilde 
news were welcomed, when they came to Carthage , 
we may eafily conjecture •, and what great things 
the virtue of ohc man hath often brought to pals in 
the world, there are many examples to prove, no 
lefs than this of Xantippus i all of them confirming 
that lentence of Euryp'tdes, Mens tana j'apitns, plu- 
rium vincit manus ; Many mens hands equal not 
one wife mind. 

After this great fcrvice done to the Carthaginians , 
Xantippus returned into Greece ; whether for that he 
was more injured than honoured, or for what other 
caufe, it is unknown. 

The death of Atilius Regnlus the conful, was 
very memorable. He was lent from Carthage to 
Rome , about the exchange and ranlbm of priloners 
on both fides ; giving his faith to return, if die bu- 
finefs were not effected. When he came to Rome, 
and plainly faw that his country fhould lofe by the 
bargain, fo far was lie from urging the fenate unto 
companion of his own mifery, that he earneftly 
perfwaded to have the prifoners in Aflric left to their 
ill deftinies. This done, he returned to Carthage , 
where, lor his pains taken, he was rewarded with 
an horrible death. For this his conltancy and faith, 
all writers highly extol him ; but the Carthaginians 
feein to have judged him an obftinate and malicious 
enemy, that neither in his profperity would hearken 
to realon, nor yet in his calamity would have the 
natural care vto preferve himfelt and others, by 
yielding to fuch an office of humanity, as is com¬ 
mon in all wars (not grounded upon deadly hatred) 
only in regard of Ibme finall advantage. Wh.it- 
loever the Carthaginians thought of him, lure it is, 
that his faithful obfervance of his word given, can¬ 
not be too much commended. But that grave fpcech, 
which he made in the fenate againft the exchange of 
prifoners, appears in all reafon to have proceeded 
from a vain-glorious frowardnefs, rather than from 
any neceffity of Hate. For the exchange was made 
foon after his death, wherein the Romans had the 
worft bargain, by lo much as Regains himfelf was 
worth. As for the authority of all hiltori.ins that 
magnify him in this point, we arc to confider that 
they live under the Roman empire \ Pbilinus the 
Carthaginian, perhaps, did ccnlure it otherwife. Yet 
the death which he liiflcrcd with extreme torments, 
could not be more grievous to him, than it was dif- 
honourable to Carthage. Neither do I think that 
the Carthaginians could excufe thcmfelvcs herein, 
otherwife than by recrimination ; laying, that the 
Romans deferved to lie no better intreated, fbral- 
much as it was their ordinary practice to ufe others 
in the like fort. Cruelty doth not become more 
warrantable, but rather more odious, by being 
cuftomary. It was the Roman fafhion to whip al- 
moft to death, and then to behead the captains of 
their enemies whom they took yea, although they 
were fuch as lud always made fair wars with them. 
No. 36. 
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Wherefore it feems not meet, in reafon, that they 
fhould cry out againft the like tyrannical inlolence 
in others, as if it were lawful only in themlcivcs. 

The confideration both of this misfortune, that 
rewarded the pride of At ilius % intolerable demands, 
and of the hidden valour whercinto the Carthaginians 
fear was changed by mere defperation, calls to re¬ 
membrance the like inlblency of others in profperi¬ 
ty, tlut hath bred the like rdblution in thole to 
whom all rcalonable grace hath been denied. In 
fuch cafes I never hold it impertinent to add unto 
one, more teftiinonics, approving the true rules 
from which our paffions carry us away. 

In the year 1378, the Gcnoefe won ib fift upon 
the Venetians , as they not only drove their gallics 
out of the fea, but they brought their own fleet 
within two miles of Venice it fell. This bred fuch 
an amazement in the citizens of Venice , that they 
offered unto the Genocjt (their flute referved) what- 
foever they would demand. But Peter Doria , blown 
up with many former victories, would hearken to 
no compofitio.'i, lave the yielding of their city and 
ftate to his difcrction. Hereupon the Venetians be¬ 
ing filled with dildain, thrult out to lea with all 
their remaining power, and a flail Doria with fuch 
delperate fury, that they brake his licet, kill Dona 
himfelf, take nineteen of his gallics, fourlcorc boats 
of Padoua , anil four thoufand prifoners •, recover 
Chiozza , and all the places taken from them ■, and 
following their victory, enter the port of Genoa , 
enforcing the Gcnoefe bafcly to beg peace, to their 
extreme difhonour and difadvantage, being beaten ; 
which being victorious, they might have command¬ 
ed, to their greuteft honour and advantage. The 
like happened to the earl of Handers , in the year 
13 So, when having taken a notable, and withal 
an over-cruel revenge upon the Gautois , he refilled 
mercy to the reft, who in all humility fubmitting 
themlcivcs to his obedience, offered their city, goods, 
and eftates, to be difpokd at his plcafure. This 
when he hail unadviliilly refilled, and was reiblwd 
to extinguifli them utterly, they iliiic out of their 
city with five thoufand cholcn men, and armed with 
a delperate rdblution, they charge the carl, break 
his army, enter Jirngcs (pell-mell) with his van- 
quifhed followers, and enforce him to hide himlelf 
under an heap of It raw in a poor cottage, out of 
which, with great difficulty, lie efcaped, and laved 
himfelf. Such are the fiuits of infbkncy. 

Sect. IX. 

/low the affairs of Carthage proffered after the 
victory againfl Atilius : How the Romans, having 
loft their fleet by tempeft , rcfolvc to forj'ake the 
feas: the great advantages of a good fleet in war, 
between nations divided by the flea. 

B Y the reputation of this lute victory, all places 
that had been loft in Aflric , return to the obe¬ 
dience of Carthage. Only Clypca Hands out, be¬ 
fore which the Carthaginias let down, and afliiil it, 
but in vain: for the Romms hairing of the lols of 
Atilius, with their forces in Ajric, and withal, that 
Clypca was befieged, make ready a grofs army, and 
tranlport it in a fleet of three hundred and fifty gal- 
lies, commanded by M. sEmilius and her. I ninas 
their confuls. At the promontory of Mercury , two 
hundred Carthaginian gullies let out on purpolc, up¬ 
on the bruit of their coming, encounter them, but 
gready to their colt: for the Romans took by force 
an hundred and fourteen of their fleet, and drew them 
after them to Clypca , where they fluid no longer 
than to take in their own men that had been beiieged; 
and this done, they made amain towards Sicily , in 
7 1\ hope 
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hope to recover all that the Carthaginians held 
therein. In this hafty voyage, they defpife the ad¬ 
vice of the pilots, who pray them to find harbour 
in time, for that the feafon threatened fome violent 
ftorms, which ever happened between the rifing of 
Orion and of the 1 Dog-fiar. Now although the 
pilots of the Roman fleet had thus forewarned them 
of the weather at hand, and certified them withal, 
that the fouth coaft of Sicily had no good ports, 
wherein to fave themfelves upon fuch an accident; 
yet this victorious nation was perfwaded that the 
wind and feas feared them no lefs than did the Afri¬ 
cans i and that they were able to conquer the ele¬ 
ments themfelves. So refitting to flay within fome 
port, as they were advifed, diey would needs put 
out to fea j thinking it a matter much helping their 
reputation, after this viftory againft the Carthaginian 
fleet, to take a few worthlefs towns upon the coaft. 
The mercilefs winds in the mean while overtake 
them, and near unto Camerina, overturn and thruft 
headlong on the rocks all but eighty, of three hun¬ 
dred and forty fhips; fo as their former great victory 
was devoured by the feas, before the fame thereof 
recovered Rome. 

The Carthaginians hearing what had happened, 
repair all their warlike vcflels, hoping once again 
to command the feas: they are alfo as confident of 
their land-forces fince the overthrow of Atilius. 
They fend Afdrubal into Sicily with all their old 
foldiers, and an hundred and forty elephants, em¬ 
barked in two hundred gallies. With this army 
and fleet he arrives at Lilybceum, where he begins to 
vex the partizans of Rome. But adverfity doth not 
difcourage the Romans: they build in three months 
(a matter of great note) one hundred and twenty 
fhips, with which, and the remainder of their late 
Ihipwrack, they row to Panormus, or Palermo, the 
chief city of the Africans in Sicily, and furround 
it by land and water: after a while they take it, and, 
leaving a garrifon therein, return to Rome. 

Very defirous the Romans were to be doing in 
Africa: to which purpofe they employed C. Serviiius 
and C. Scmpronius their confuls. But thefe wrought 
no wonders. Some fpoil they made upon the coafts 
of Africa , but fortune robbed them of all their get¬ 
tings. For in their return, they were firft fet upon 
the fands, and like to have perifhed near unto the 
lefler Syttes, where they were fain to heave all 
over-board, that fo they might get off: then, 
having with much ado doubled the cape of Lily- 
ltaint , in their paflage from Panormus towards 
Italy , they loft an hundred and fifty of their fhips 
by foul weather. A greater difeouragement never 
nation hail; the god of the wars favoured them no 
more, than the god of the waters afflicted them. 
Of all that Mars enriched them with upon the land, 
Neptune robbed them upon the feas: for they had 
now loft, befides what they loft in fight, four hun¬ 
dred and fix fhips and gallies, with all the munition 
and foldiers tranfported in them. 

The exceeding damage hereby received, per¬ 
fwaded them to give over their navigation, and 
their fight by fea, and to fend only a land-army in¬ 
to Sicily , under L. Ctecilius and F. Furius their con- 
liils. Thele they tranfported in fome fixty ordinary 
pafluge-boats, by the ftreiglus of Meffma , that are 
not above a mile and a half broad from land to 


land. In like fort the overthrow which Atilius re¬ 
ceived in Africa , occafioned chiefly by the elephants, 
made them left cholerick againft the Carthaginians 
than before v fo that for two years after they kept 
the high and woody grounds, not daring to fight 
in the fair and champion countries. But this late re- 
folution of forfaking the feas lafted not long j for it 
was impofiible for them tofuccour thofe places which 
they held in Sicily, without a navy; much lefs to 
maintain the war in Africa. For whereas the Ro¬ 
mans were to fend forces from Meffma to Egejla, 
to Lilybceum, and to other places in the extreme 
weft parts of Sicily, making fometimes a march of 
above one hundred and forty Enghjh miles by land, 
which could not be performed with an army, and 
the provifions that follow it, in lefs than fourteen 
days, the Carthaginians would pafs it with their 
gallies in forty-eight hours. ' 

An old example we have of that great advantage 
of tranfporting armies by water, between Canutus 
and Edmund Ironftde. For Canutus, when he had 
entered the Thames with his navy and army, and 
could not prevail againft London, fuddenly em¬ 
barked ; and failing to the weft, landed in Dor- 
fetfbire, fo drawing Edmund and his army thi¬ 
ther. There finding ill entertainment, he again 
fhipped his men, and entered the Severn, making 
Edmund to march after him to the fuccour of 
IVorcefterfbire, by him gready fpoiled. But when 
he had Edmund there, he failed back again to 
London, by means whereof he both wearied the 
king, and fpoiled where he pleafed, ere fuccour 
could arrive. And this was not the leaft help 
which the Netherlands have had againft the Spa¬ 
niards, in the defence of their liberty, that, being 
mafters of the fea, they could pafs their army from 
place to place unwearied ar,d entire, with all the 
munition and artillery belonging unto it, in the tenth 
part of the time wherein their enemies have been 
able to do it. Of this, an inftance or two. The 
count Maurice of Naffau, now living, one of the 
greateft captains, and of the worthieft princes, that ei¬ 
ther the prefent or preceding ages have brought forth, 
in the year 1590, carried his army by fea with forty 
cannons to Breda ; making countenance either to be- 
fiege Boijleduc or Gertrevidenbergh ; which the enemy 
(in prevention) filled with foldiers and viduals. But, 
as foon as the wind ferved, he fuddenly fet fail, and 
arriving in the mouth of the Meufe, turned up the 
Rhine, and thence to Tffel, and let down before 
Zutphen. So before the Spaniards could march 
over-land round about Holland, above eighty miles, 
and over many great rivers with their cannon and 
carriage, Zutphen was taken. Again, wlien die 
Spamjb army had overcome this wearifom march, 
and were now far from home, the prince Maurice 
making countenance to fail up the Rhine, changed 
his courfe in the night •, and failing down the ftream, 
he was fet down before IIulJl in Brabant, ere the 
Spaniards had knowledge what was become of him. 
So this town he alfo took, before the Spanifb army 
could return. Laftly, the Spanifb army was no 
fooner arrived in Brabant, than the prince Maurice, 
well attended by his good fleet, having fortified Hu If, 
fet fail again, and prefented himfclf before Nwie- 
guen in Gelders , a city of notable importance, and 
mattered it. 


a ‘There it no part of the world, which hath not fome certain timet of outragious weather, befides their accidental forms, ff'e have 
upon our coaft a M ich.elma^ fair, that fcldom or never fails. In the Weft-Indies, in the months of Auguft and September, thofe mop 
forcible winds which the Spaniards call the Nortes, or north nvinds, are very fearful: and therefore they that navigate in thofe parts, fate 
harbour till theft months take end. Charles the fifth, being as til advifed in faffing the feas toveards Algier in the ’winter-quarter, contrary 
to theeottnjcl of A. Doria, as be was in like unfcafonable times to continue his fiege before Metz in Lorain, lofl l 40 /hips ly temptfi, and 
fifteen gallies, with all in effefl in them of men, victuals, horfes, and munition } a lofl no left great, than bis retreat both from before 
the one and the other, wat extreme dijhonourablt. 
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And to fay the truth, it is impoffible for any 
maritime country, not having the coafts admirably 
fortified, to defend it fclf againft a powerful Ene¬ 
my that is mailer of the fea. Hereof I had ra¬ 
ther, that Spam than England fiiould be an exam¬ 
ple. Let it therefore be fuppofed, that King Phi¬ 
lip the fecond, had fully refolved to hinder Sir John 
Norris in the year 1589, from prcfenting Don An¬ 
tonio, king of Portugal , before the gates of Lif- 
lon ; and that he would have kept off the Englijh, 
by power of his land-forces, as being too weak at 
fea, through the great overthrow of his mighty 
Armada* by the fleet of queen Elizabeth , in the year 
foregoing. Surely, it had not been hard for him 
to prepare an army, that Ihould be able to refill 
our eleven thoufind. But where fhould this his 
army have been bellowed ? if about Lisbon , then 
would it have been eafie unto the Englijh, to take, 
ranfack,and burn the town ot G>o/»,and to wade the 
country round about it. For the great and threaten¬ 
ing preparations of the earl of A It emir a, the marquis 
of Saralba , and others, did not hinder them from 
performing all this. Neither did the hafly levy 
of eight thoufand, under the earl of Andrada, ferve 
to more eftcfl, than the increafe of honour to Sir 
John Norris and his alTociatcs : confidering that the 
Eng/iflj charged thefe at Puente de Burgos, and 
palling the great bridge, behind which they lay, 
that was flanked with lhot, and barricaded at the 
further end, routed them, took their camp, took 
their general’s ftandard with the king’s arms, and 
purfued them over all the country, which they 
fired. If a royal army, and not (as this was) a 
company of private adventurers, had thus begun 
the war in Galicia ; I think it would have made 
the Spaniards to quit the guard of Portugal and 
make hafle to the defence of their St. Jago, whofe 
temple was not far from die danger. But had 
diey held their firfl refolution, as knowing that 
Sir John Norris's main intent was to bring Don 
Antonio with an army into his kingdom, whither 
coming llrong, he expefted to be readily and joy¬ 
fully welcomed, could they have hindered his 
landing in Portugal ? did not he land at Penicha, 
and march over the country to Lisbon , fix days 
journey ? did not he (when all Don Antonio's pro- 
mifes failed) pal's along by the river of Lisbon to 
Cafcaliz, and there, having won the fort, quietly 
embark his men, and depart? but thefe,'though 
no more than an handful, yet were they Englijb. 
Let us confider of the matter it felf, what ano¬ 
ther nation might do, even againft Englandy in 
landing an army, by advantage of a fleet, if we 
had none. This quellion, whether an invading ar¬ 
my may be reflfled at their landing upon the coaft of 
England, were there no fleet of ours at the fea to im¬ 
peach it y is already handled by a learned gentle¬ 
man of our nation, in his obfervations upon Ce- 
fdt's Commentaricsy that maintains the affirmative. 
This he holds only upon fuppofition , in abfence of 
our flapping: and comparatively, as that it is a 
more fate and eafy courfe to defend all the coaft of 
Englandy than to fuller any enemy to land, and af¬ 
terwards to fight with him. Surely I hold with 
him, that it is the bell way to keep our enemyJrom 
treading upon our ground : wherein if we fail, 
then mull we feek to make him wilh that he had 
ftaid at his own home. In fuch a cafe, if it fhould 
happen, our judgments arc to weigh many parti¬ 
cular circumftances that belong not unto this dif- 
courfe. But making the quellion general and po- 
fitive, whether England, without help of her fleety 
be able to debar an enemy from landing ? I hold that 
it is unable fo to do; and therefore I think it moll 
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dangerous to make the adventure. For the incou- 
ragement of a firft victory to an enemy, and the 
difeouragement of being beaten to the invaded, 
may draw after it a moll perilous confequence. 

It is true, that the marfhal Monluc , in his com¬ 
mentaries, doth greatly complain that by his want¬ 
ing forces, wherewith to have kept the frontier of 
Guienney they of the Proteflant religion, after the 
battel of Moncounter , entered that country, and ga¬ 
thered great ftrength and relief thence $ for if the 
king (faith he) would have given me but reafona- 
ble means, feufe bien garde a Monfleur /’ admiral , 
de faire boire Jes cbevaux en la Garonne ; I would 
have kept the admiral from watering his horfes in the 
river of Garonne. Monfleur de Langey, on the con¬ 
trary fide, prefers the not fighting upon a frontier 
with an invaded enemy, and commends the delay ; 
which courfe the conftable of France held againft 
the emperour Charles , when he invaded Provence. 
Great difference I know there is, and a diverfe con- 
fideration to be had, between fuch a country as 
France is, ftrengthened with many fordfied places , 
and this of ours, where our ramparts are but of 
the bodies of men. And it was of invafions upon 
firm land, that thefe great captains fpake, whofe 
entrances cannot be uncertain. But our quellion is, 
of an army to be tranfported over-fea, and to be 
landed again in an enemy’s country, and the place 
left to the choice of the invader. Hereunto I fay, 
that fuch an army cannot be refilled on the coaft of 
Englandy without a fleet to impeach it; no, nor 
on die coaft of Francey or any other country j ex¬ 
cept every creek, port, or fandy bay, had a pow¬ 
erful army in each of them to make oppofiuon. 
For let his whole fuppofition be granted •, that 
Kent is able to furnilh twelve thoufand foot •, and 
that thofe twelve thoufand be laid in the three bell 
landing places within that country, to wit, three 
thoufand at Margate t three thoufand at the Nefl'e, 
and fix thoufand at Foulkflon y that is fomewhat 
equally diftant from them both •, as alfo that two of 
thefe troops (unlcfs fome other order be thought 
more fit) be diredled to ftrengthen the third, when 
they lhall fee the enemies fleet to bend towards it: 
I fay, that notwithftanding this provifion, if the 
enemy, fetting fail from the ifle of Wight, in the 
firft watch of the night, and towing their long boats 
at their Herns, lhall arrive by dawn of day at the 
Nefl'e, and thruft their army on fhore there ; it 
will be hard for thofe three thoufand that are at 
Margate (twenty and four long miles from thence) 
to come time enough to re-inforce their fellows at 
the Nefl'e. Nay, how lhall they at Foulkflon 
be able to do it, who are nearer by more than half 
the way ? feeing that the enemy, at his firft arri¬ 
val, will either make his entrance by force, with 
three or four hundred lhot of great artillery, and 
quickly put the firft three thoufand, that were in- 
trcnced at the Nefl'e, to run; or clfe give them fo 
much to do, tlt.it they lhall be glad to fend for 
help to FouIkflon t and perhaps to Margate : where¬ 
by thofe places will be left bare. Now let us fup- 
pofe, that all the twelve thoufand Kentijh foldiers 
arrive at the Nefl'e, ere the enemy can be ready to 
difimbark his army, fo that he lhall find it unfafe 
to land in the face of fo many prepared to with- 
ftand him j yet mull we believe that he will play 
the bell of his own game ; and (having liberty to 
go which way he lift) under covert of the night, 
fet fail towards the eaft, where what lhall hinder 
him to take ground, either at Margate , the Downs , 
or elfewhere, before they at the Nefl'e can be well 
aware of his departure ? certainly, there is no¬ 
thing more eafy than to do it. Yea, the like may 
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•id of Weymouth, Pur beck, Poole , and of all me of any honour •, but rather an opinion, that 
landing places on the fouth coaft. For there is no the entcrprife was fuch, or fo ill managed, as 
man ignorant, that lfiips, without putting them- that no honour could be due unto it There were 
felves out of breath, will eafily out-run the foldicrs indeed fomc which were in that voyage, who ad- 
that coaft them. Les armees ne valent poynt en polls , viled me not to undertake it: and I hearkned unto 
armies neither fly , nor run pojl, faith a marfhal ot them fomewhat longer than wasrequifitc; efptci.illy, 
France. And I know it to be true, that a fleet of whilft they defired me to reierve the title ot fuch 
fhips may be feen at fun-let, and af ter it, at the an exploit (though it were not great) for a greater 
Lizard \ yet by the next morning they may rcco- perlon. But when they began to tell me of difii- 
ver Portland ; whereas an army of foot (hall not culty, I gave them to underltand the fame which I 
be able to march it in fix days. Again, when now maintain, that it was more difficult to defend 
thofe troops lodged on the fca-fliores, Hull be a coall, than to invade it. The truth is, tint I 
forced to run from place to place in vain, after a could have landed my men with more ale than I 
fleet of fhips, they will at length fit down in tire did; yea, without finding any refilhnce, if I would 
mid-way, and leave all at adventure. But fay it have rowed to another place *, yea, even there 
were otherwife *, that the invading enemy will offer where I landed, if I would have taken more com- 
to land iir fome fuch place, where there fliall be pany to help me. But without fearing any imputa- 
an army of ours ready to receive him: yet it can- tion of rafhnefs, I may fay, that I had more re- 
not be doubted, but that when the choice of all gard of reputation, in that bufinefs, than of laiety. 
our trained Bands, and the choice of our com- For I thought it to belong unto the honour ol our 
manders and captains, fhall be drawn together (as prince and nation, that a few iflanders fhould not 
they were at Tilbury , in the year 1588.) to attend think any advantage great enough, againft .1 fleet 
the perfon of the prince, and for the defence of fet forth by queen Elizabeth: and further, I 
the city of London : they that remain to guard the was unwilling that loine Love-Country captains, and 
coaft, can be of no fuch force, as to encounter an others, notof mine own fquadron, whofc afMsnce I 
army like unto that, wherewith it was intended had refufed, fhould pleate themldves with a fwett 
that the prince of Parma fhould have landed in conceit) though it would have been fhort,when 1 had 
England. landed in fome other place) that for want of their 

The Iflc of Tercera hath taught us by experi- help I was driven to turn tail. Therefore I took 
encc, what to think in fuch a cale. There are not with me none but men allured, commanders of 
many iflands in the worjd, better fenced by nature, mine own fquadron, with fome of their followers, 
and ftrengthcnecl by art: it being every-where hard and a few other gentlemen, voluntiers, whom 1 
of accefs j having no good harbour wherein to could not refule ; as Sir William Brooke , Sir IVil- 
flieltcr a navy of friends and upon every cove or Ham Harvey , Sir Arthur Gorges, Sir John Scot, 
watering place a fort erected, to forbid the approach Sir Thomas Ridgeway , Sir Henry Lbinne , Sir Charles 
of an enemy’s boat. Yet when Emanuel de Sylva , Morgan , Sir Walter Chute , Marcellas Throckmor- 
and Monfieur de Chattes , that held it to theufe of ton , captain Laurence Kemis, captain William Mor- 
Don Antonio, with five or fix thouliind men, thought gan y and others, fuch as well undirllood themldves 
to have kept the marquis of Santa Cruz , from fet- and the enemy : by whofc help, with God’s favour, 
ting foot on ground therein *, the marquis having I made good the entcrprife I undertook. As for 
fhewed himfclt in the Road of Angra, did fet fail the working of the fea t the Jleepnefs ef the cliffs, 
ere any was aware of it, and arrived at the Port des and other troubles, that were not new to us, we 
Moles , far diftant from thence, where he won a overcame them well enough. And tlicfc ; notwith- 
fort, and landed, ere Monfieur de Chattes, running ftanding) made five or fix companies ot the ene* 
thither in vain, could come to hinder him. The mies, who fought to impeach our landing, abon- 
example of Philip StroJJtc , flain the year before, don the wall, whereon their mui'quetiers lay on 
without all regard of his worth, and ot three hun- the reft for us, and won the place ot them with- 
dred French Prifoncrs murthered in cold blood, had out any great lofs. This I could have done with 
inftrudted de Chattes and his followers, what they lets danger, lb that it fhould not have ferved tor 
mirdu cxpedl at that marquis’s hands: therefore it example of a rule, that failed even in this exam- 
is not like that they were flow in carrying relief to pie : but the reafons betore alledged (together 
Port de Molts. Whether our EngHJh would be with other reafons well known to fome of the 
perfwaded to make fuch diligent hafte from Mar- gentlemen above named, though more private 
gate to the Neffe, and back again, it may be than to be here laid down) made me rather follow 
doubted. Sure I am, that it were a greater march the way of bravery, and take the fhorter court, 
than all the length of Tercera ; whereof the French- having it ftill in mine own power to fall olf when I 
men had not meafured the one half, when they fhould think it meet. It is eafily laid, that theene- 
found them felves prevented by the more nimble my was more than a covuard (which yet was more 
fhips of Spain. than we knew-,) neither will I magnify fuch a fmall 

This may fuffice to prove, that a ftrong army, piece of fervice, by feeking to prove him Ixt- 
in a good fleet, which neither foot nor horle is able ter, whom had I thought equal to mine own 
to follow, cannot be denied to land where it lift, in followers, I would otherwife luve dealt with. 
England , France, or elfewhere, unlefs it be hin- But for fo much as concerns the Propofttion m 
tiered, encountered, and fhufAed together, by a hand ; he that beheld this, may well remember, 
fleet of equal or ;infwcrable llrength. that the fame enemy troubled us more in our 

The difficult landing of our Englijb at Fayal, in march towards Fayal , than in our taking the (hore ; 
the year 1597, is alledged againft this : which ex- that he fought how to ftop us in place of his ad- 
ample moves me no way to think that a large vantage ; that many of our men were flain or hurr 
coaft may be defended againft a ftrong fleet. I by him, among whom Sir Arthur Gorges was ihot 
landed thofe Englijb in Fiyal my felt, and there- in that march; and that fuch, as (thinking a» 
tore ought to take notice of this inftance. For danger to be paft, when we had won good foot* 
whereas 1 find an action of mine cited, with omif- ing) would needs follow us to the town, were 
fion of my name ; I may, by a civil interpretati- driven by him, to forfake the pace ol a man of war, 
on, think, that there was no purpofe to defraud anti betake themfelvcs to an hafty trot. 
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Chap. I. The History 

For end of this digreflion, I hope that this que- 
ff ion fhall never come to tryal; his majefty’s many 
moveable forts will forbid the experience. And 
although the Englifb will no lefs difdain, than any 
nation under heaven can do, to be beaten upon their 
own ground, or elfcwhere, by a foreign enemy *, 
yet to entertain thole that fhall afiail us, with their 
own beef in their bellies, and before they eat of our 
Kentifb Capons, I take it to be the wifeft way. To 
do which, his nvajefty, after God, will employ his 
good fhips on die fea, and not trull to any intrench- 
ment upon die fhore. 

Sect. X. 

I Join the Romans attempt again to get the mnjlery of 
the feas. The victory of Caecilius the Roman 
conful at Panormus. The fiege of Lilyba.*um. 
How a Rhodian gaily entred Lilybzum at plea- 
fur e, in dcfpigbt of the Roman fleet. That it is 
a matter of great difficulty to flop the pafftge of 
good fhips. The Romans, by reafon of grievous 
Ioffes received under Claudius and Junius their 
confuls, abandon the feas again. 

W H E N, without a ftrong navy, the Romans 
found it altogether impoflible, either to keep 
what they had already gotten in Sicily t or to enlarge 
their dominions in Africa, or cli’ewhere: diey re- 
folved once again, notwithstanding their late mil- 
adventures, to {Lengthen their fleet and fhips of 
war. So earning fifty new gallies to be built, and 
the old to be repaired, they gave them in charge 
(together with certain legions of foldiers) to the new 
confuls, C. Atilius , and L. Manlius. On the other 
fide, Afdrubal perceiving that the Romans , partly 
by reafon of the fhipwrack which they had lately 
differed, partly by reafon of the overthrow which 
they received by Xantippus in Africa , were lefs da¬ 
ring than they had been in the beginning of the war; 
and withal, that one of the confuls was returned into 
Italy, with the one half of the army •, and that' 
CiectliuSy with only the other half, remained at Pa- 
nonnus: he removed with die Carthaginian forces 
front Lilybjcum towards it, hoping to provoke Ch¬ 
eilitis to fight: but the conful was better advifed. 
For when Afdrubal had made his approaches fome- 
what near the Town, Caciiius caufed a deep trench 
to be cut a good didance without the ditch of the 
city : between which and his trench he left ground 
fufficient to embattle a legion of his foldiers. To 
thefe he gave order, that they fhould advance them- 
felves, and pafs over the new trench, till fuch time 
as die African elephants were tlirult u[x>n them. 
From thofe beafts he commanded them to retire, by 
flow degrees, till they had drawn on the elephants 
to the brink of die new trench, which they could 
by no means pafs. This they performed accord¬ 
ingly , for when the elephants were at a Hand, they 
were fo gauled and beaten, both by thofe foldiers 
that were on the infide of the trench, and by thofe 
that lay in the trench it felt, that being enraged by 
their many wounds, they brake back fui ioufly upon 
their own footmen, and utterly difordered them. 
CetcUius efpying this advantage, fallied with all the 
force he had, and charging the other troops, that 
flood embattled, he utterly brake them, and put 
them to their heels, making a great {laughter of 
them, and taking all their elephants. 

The report of this victory being brought to Rome, 
the whole ftatc, filled with courage, prepared anew 
fleet of two hundred fail, which they lent into Sicily , 
to give end to that war, that had now lafted four¬ 
teen years. With this fleet and army the Romans 
refolve to attempt Lilybceum, the only place of im- 
No. 36. 
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portance which the Carthaginians held in Sicily, and 
all (indeed) fave Drepanum , that was near ailjoyn- 
ing. They fit down before it, and polk is tlicm- 
felves of all the places of advantage near unto it; 
efpecially of fuch as command the haven, which hail 
a very difficult entrance. They alfo beat to the 
ground fix towers of defence, and by forcible en¬ 
gines weaken fo many other parts of the city, as the 
defendants begin to defpair: yet Hhnilco, com¬ 
mander of the place, faileth not in all that belongs 
to a man of war: all that is broken) he repaired! 
with admirable diligence ■, he maketh many furious 
fallies, and giveth to the Romans all the affronts that 
poflibly could be made; he hath in garrilon (be- 
fides the citiz.ens) ten thoufand foldiers, among 
which there are certain lieutenants, and other petty 
officers, that confpire to render and betray the town. 
But the matter is revealed by an Achean, called 
Alexon, who had formerly, in danger of the like 
treafon, laved Agrigeutum. Ihmtlco ulctii the help 
of Alexon to allure the hired foldiers, and cinploy- 
cth Hannibal to appeafe the troops ol the Cauls, 
which did waver, and had lent their agents to the 
enemy. All promife ccnttancy and truth ; fo that 
die traitors, being unable to perform what they had 
undertaken, are lain to live in the Roman camp as 
fugitives, that had wrought no good whereby to 
deferve their bread. In the mean while, a fupply 
of ten thoufand foldiers is lent from Carthage to their 
relief, having llannibnl, the foil of Amilcar, for 
their conductor; who, in d< fpight of all rcfiftance, 
enter’d the port and city, to the incredible joy of the 
befieged. The old foldiers, together with the new 
companies (thereto perfwaded by Htmilco with hope 
of great reward) rclolve to fet upon the Romans in 
their trenches, and either force them to abandon the 
fiege, or (at Icaft) to take from them, or fet on fire, 
their engines of battery. The attempt is prefently 
made, and purfued to the uttermoll, with great 
{laughter on both fides. But the Romans being 
more in number, and having the advantage of the 
ground, hold ftill their places, and with extreain 
difficulty defend their engines. 

They of Carthage defire greatly to uoderfhmd 
the ftate of things at Lilybreum, but know r.ot how 
to fend into the town. A certain Rhodian under¬ 
takes the lervice, and having received his dilpatch, 
fails with one gaily to Aiguja, a little ifland near 
Lilybhum. Thence, taking his time, he fleered 
diredtly with the port; and having a paffing fwift 
gaily, he pafs’d through the beftofthe channel, and 
recovered the water gate, ere any of thofe, which 
the Romans had to guard the port, could thruft 
from the {bores on either fide. 

The next day, neither attending the covert of 
the dark night, nor dreading to be boarded by the 
Roman gallies, who waited his return, he lit fail, 
and fhipping his oars (his gaily being exceeding 
quick of ltecrage, anti himlelf expert in all parts of 
the channel) recovered the haven’s mouth, and the 
fea, in defpight of all the purfuit made after him. 
Then finding himlelf out of danger of being in- 
compafled by many, he turned again towards the 
mouth of the haven, challenging any one, if any 
one durfl come forth, to undertake him. This 
enterprife, and the well performing of it, was very 
remarkable, and much wonder’d at in thofe days : 
and yet, where there was no great artillery, nor 
any other weapons of fire to kill afar off, the ad¬ 
venture which this Rhodian made, was not greatly 
hazardous: for in this age, a valiant and judicious 
man of war will not fear to pafs by the bell appoint¬ 
ed fort of Europe, with the help of a good tide, 
and a leading gale of wind, no, though forty pieces 
7 F ot 
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of great artillery open their mouths againft him, 
and threaten to tear him in pieces. 

In the beginning of our late queen’s time, when 
Denmark and Sweden were at war, our Raft-land 
fleet, bound for Leif-land, was forbidden by the 
king of Denmark to trade with the fubjeCts of his 
enemies, and he threatened to fink their fhips it they 
came through the {freights of Elfenour. Notwith- 
ftanding this, our merchants (having a fhip of her 
majefty’s, called the Minion , to defend them) made 
the adventure ; and fuftaining fomc vollies of fhot, 
kept on their courfe. The king made all the pro¬ 
vision he could to flop them or fink them at their 
return. But the Minion , commanded (as I take 
it) by tVilliam Burroughs leading the way, did not 
only pais out with little lofs, but did beat down 
with artillery, a great part of the fort of Elfenour, 
which at that time was not fo well rampard, as now 
perhaps it is: and the fleet of merchants that fol¬ 
lowed him, went through without any wound re¬ 
ceived. Neither was it long fince, that the duke 
of Parma , befleging Antwerp, and finding no pof- 
fibility to mafter it, otherwife than by famine, laid 
his cannon on the bank of the river, fo well to pur- 
pofe, and fo even with die face of the water, that he 
thought it impoflible for the leaft boat to pafs by. 
Yet the Hollanders and Zelanders, not blown up 
by any wind of glory, but coming to find a good 
market for their butter and cheefe, even the poor 
men, attending their profit when all things were 
extream dear in Antwerp , pafled in boats of ten or 
twelve tun, by the mouth of the duke’s cannon, in 
defpight of it, when a ftrong wefterly wind, and a 
tide of flood favoured them \ as alfo with a con¬ 
trary wind, and an ebbing water, they turned back 
again: fo as he was forced, in the end, to build his 
Stockado overthwart the river, to his marvellous 
trouble and charge. 

The fort St. Philip terrified not us in the year 
1596, wiien we enter’d die port of Calais •, neither 
did the fort at Puntal, when we were enter’d, beat 
us from our anchoring by it, though it play’d upon 
us with four demi-cannons witliin point-blank, from 
fix in the morning till twelve at noon. The fiege 
of 0(1 cml, and of many other places, may be given 
tor proof, how hard a matter it is to flop the paf- 
lage of a good fhip, without another as good to 
encounter it. Yet this is true, that where a fort is 
to fet, as that of Aagra in ‘Tercera , that there is no 
paflage along befide it, or that the fhips are driven 
to turn upon a bow line towards it, wanting all help 
of wind and tide •, there, and in fuch places, is it of 
great ufe, and fearful; otherwife not. 

But to return to our adventurous Rhodian : He 
arrives in fafety at Carthage , and makes them know 
dieellate of Lilybceum. Others alfo, after this, take 
upon them to do the like, and perform it with the 
fame fuccefs. The Romans therefore labour to clioak 
the channel, and, for that purpofe, fill many merchant 
(hips widi great ftoncs, and fink diem therein. The 
force of the titles clears it again in part: but diey 
grounded fo many of thofc great-bellied boats in 
the beft of the entrance, as at (aft it made a mani- 
teft rifing and heap, like a ragged ifland, in the 
pailage. Hereby it came to pafs, that a Cartha¬ 
ginian gaily taking her courfe by night, and not 
YufpeCling any fuch impediment, ran her felf a- 
ground thereon, and was taken. Now comes the 
brave Rhodian , thinking to enter as he had done 
before: but this Carthaginian gaily, a little before 
taken, gave him chafe, and gathered upon him ; 
he finds what lhe is, both by her form, and by her 
fwifuiefs: and being not able to run from her, re¬ 
vived to fight with her : but fhe is too well man¬ 
ned for him, fo that he is beaten and taken. 
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Lilybeeum , after this, is gready diftrefled; the 
foldiers being worn with labour and watching. But 
in this defpair there rofe fo violent a tempeft, as 
fome of the Romans wooden towers, by which they 
overtopt the walls of Lilybctum, were over-turned. 
A Greek foldier undertakes to fire tliofe that were 
fallen, and performs it: for the fire was no fooner 
kindled, but being blown unto by the bellows ofa 
tempeft, it increafed fo faft, as it became rtfiftlefj 
and in the end burned all to allies, and melted the 
brazen heads of the battering Rains. Hereupon 
defpair and wearinefs hinder the Romans from re¬ 
pairing their engines; fo that they refolvc, by a 
long fiege, to ftarve the defendants. 

Upon relation of what had pafs’d, a fupply 0 f 
ten thoufand foldiers is fent from Rome, under M. 
Claudius , the conful. He arrives at MeJ/int, and 
marcheth over land to Lilybaum where havin'* re¬ 
inforced the army, and iupplied the gallies with 
new rowers, he propounds the furprife of Drepanum, 
a city on the other fide of the bay of Litybaum. 
This fervice the captains and foldiers willingly em¬ 
brace. So the conful imbarks his troops, and ar¬ 
rives on the fudden in the mouth of the port Ai- 
berbal is governor of the town, a valiant and pru¬ 
dent man of war, who being ignorant of the new. 
fupply arrived at Lilybucum, was at firft amazed at 
their hidden approach \ but having recovered his 
fpirits, he perfwades the foldiers, rather to fight a- 
broad than to be inclofed. Herewithal he promi- 
feth great rewards to fuch, as by their valour fhall 
deferve them offering to lead them himfelf, and 
to fight in the head of his fleet. Having fuffi. 
ciently encouraged his men, he thrufts into the fea 
towards the Romans. The conful, deceived of his 
expectation, calls back the foremoft gallies, that he 
might now marfhal them for defence. Hereupon 
fome row backward, fome forward, in great con- 
fufion. Adherbal finds and follows his advantage, 
and forceth the conful into a bay at hand, wherein 
he rangeth himfelf, having the land on his back, 
hoping thereby to keep himfelf from being incom- 
pafied. But he was thereby, and for warn ot tea¬ 
room, fo ftreightned, as he could not turn himfelf 
any way from his enemies, nor range himfelf in 
any order. Therefore, when he found no hope of 
refiftance, keeping the fhorc on his left hand, he 
thruft out of the bay with thirty gallies befidcs his 
own, and fo fled away: all the reft of his fleet, to 
the number of ninety and four fhips, were taken or 
funk by die Carthaginians. Adherbal for this ier- 
vice is greatly honoured at Carthage > and Claudius, 
for his indilcretion and flight, as much difgraced at 
Rome. 

The Romans , notwithftandjng this great lots, 
armed threefcore gallies, with which they fend a- 
way L. Junius, their conful, to take charge ot 
their bufinefs in Sicily. Junius arrives at Mefma, 
where he meets with the whole remainder of the 
Roman fleet, thofe excepted which rode in the port 
of Lilybaum. One hundred and twenty gallics he 
had; and, befides thefe, he had gotten together 
almoft eight hundred fhips of burthen, which were 
laden with all neccflary provifions for the army. 
With this great fleet he arrives at Syr at*,ft » w ^ cre 
he flays a while, pardy to take in com, partly to 
wait for fomc that were too flow of fail, to keep 
company with him along from MeJJins. It dx 
mean time, he difpatcheth away towards Uhimm, 
his GRueJlors or treafurers j to whom he commits 
the one half of his victuallers, with fomc galli« 
for their convoy. 

Adherbal was not carelefs, after his late vidory, 
but fludied how to ufe it to the bell advantage. 

The 
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Chap. L 7 he History 

Tht fhips and prifonert fhiC he hWl taken, hfi fent 
ro Carthage. Of his otf ft gallics he delivered thirty 
to Cart halo, who had threefebfe and ten mofe un¬ 
der his own charge, arid fent hirti td try what gbod 
might be done againft the Roman fleet, in the ha¬ 
ven of Lilybceum. According to this direction, 
Cart halo hidden) y enters the rnbuth of thac haven, 
where he finds the Romans more attentive to the 
keeping in the beficged Carthaginians , than to the 
defence of their own againft another fleet. So he 
chargeth them, boards and takes fome, and fires 
the reft. The Roman camp takes alarm, and ha- 
ltens to the refeue. But Himilco , governor of the 
town, is not bchind-hand, who fallies out at the 
fame time, and putting the Romans to great difti*efs, 
gives Carthalo good leilure to go through with his 
enterprife. 

After this exploit, Carthalo ran all along the 
louth coaft of Sicily, devifing how to work mif- 
chief to the enemy, wherein fortune prefented him 
with a fair occafion, which he wifely managed. He 
was advertifed by his fcouts, that they had deferied 
near at hand, a great fleet, confiding of all manner 
of veflels. Thele were the victuallers, which the 
coniul Junius , more haftily than providentially, had 
lent before him towards Lilybxum. Carthalo was 
glad to hear of their coming, for he and his men 
were full of courage, by real'on of their late victo¬ 
ries. Accounting therefore the great multitude of 
Roman hulks approaching, to be rather a prey, than 
a fleet likely to make a ftrong oppofition, he fla¬ 
ttens to encounter them. It fell out according to 
his expectation. The Romans had no mind to 
fight but were glad to feek fhelter in ail open road, 
full of rocks, under covert of a poor town, belong¬ 
ing to their party •, that could help to fave them 
only from the prefent danger, by lending them 
engines and other aid wherewith to beat off the 
Carthaginians that aflailed them. Carthalo there¬ 
fore having taken a few of them, lay waiting for 
the reft, that could not long ride under thofe rocks, 
but would be forced, by any great change of wind, 
either to put out into the deep, or to fave their 
men how they could, by taking land, with the 
lois of all their (hipping. Whilft he was bufied 
in this care, the coniul Junius drew near, and was 
difeovered. Againft him Carthalo makes out, 
and finds him altogether prepared to fight, as be¬ 
ing wholly ignorant of that which had happened. 
The coniul had neither means to fly, nor ability to 
fight: therefore he likewife ran into a very dange¬ 
rous creek, thinking r,o danger fo great as that of 
the enemy. The Carthaginian feeing this, betakes 
himfelf to a ftation between the two Roman fleets, 
where he watcheth to fee which of them would ftir 
firft, with a relolution to aflault that which fhould 
firft dare to put it felf into the foa. So as now all 
the three fleets were on the fouth coaft of Sicily t 
between the promontory of Pachinus and Ltly- 
bxum ; a trad exceeding dangerous, when the 
wind ftormed at fouth. The Carthaginians, who 
knew the times of tempeft, and their figns, finding 
belike fome fwclling billow (for fo we do in the 
weft of England, before a foutherly ftorm) halted 
to double the cape of Pachinus , thereby to cover 
themfelvcs from the rage at hand. But the Romans, 
who knew better how to fight than how to navi¬ 
gate, and never found any foul weather in the en¬ 
trails of their beads, their footh-foyers being all 
land-prophets, were fuddenly overtaken with a 
boifterous fouth wind, and all their gallies forced 
againft the rocks, and utterly wracked. 

This Calamity fo difeouraged the Romans , that 
they refolved again to forfakc the feas, and truft 
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only fo the fervice of their legioni upon firm 
ground. But fuch a refolution cannot long hold. 
Either they muft be ftrong at fea, or elfe they muft 
not riiake war in an tfland, againft thole that have 
a mightier fleet. Yet are they to be excufed, in re¬ 
gard of the many great calamities which they had 
fuffered through their want of (kill. Ilcrt I can¬ 
not forbear to commend the patient virtue of the 
Spaniards. We feldom of never find that any na¬ 
tion hath endured fo many miladventurcs and nai¬ 
leries as the Spaniards have done in their Indian 
difeovnies. Yet perfifting in their cnrerprifcs, with 
an invincible conflancy, they have annexed to their 
kingdom fo many goodly provinces, as bury the 
remembrance of all dangers paft. Tempefts and 
fhipwracks, famine, overthrows, mutinies, heat 
and cold, peftilence, and all manner of dileafos, 
both old and new, together with extream poverty, 
and want of all things needful, have been the ene¬ 
mies, wherewith every one of their moft noble dis¬ 
coverers, at one time or other, hath encountered. 
Many years have paffed over fome of their heads, 
in the learch of not fo many leagues : yea, more 
than one or two, have fpent their labour, their 
wealth, and their lives, in fcarch of a golden king¬ 
dom, without getting further notice of it, than 
what they had at their firft fetting forth. All 
Which notwithftanding, the third, fourth, and fifth 
undertakers have not been difheartned. Surely, 
they are worthily rewarded with thofe trea- 
furies, and paradilcs, which they enjoy; and well 
they deferve to hold them quietly, if they hinder 
not the like virtue in others, which (perhaps) Will 
not be found. 

Sect. XI. 

The city of Eryx is furprized by the Romans, and 
recovered by Amilcar *, who floutly bolds war 
with them five years. The Romans having emp¬ 
tied their common treafury, build a new fleet , at the 
charges of private men. The great viflory at feu 
of Luftatius the conful ; whereby the Carthagi¬ 
nians are forced to crave peace. The conditions of 
the peace between Rome and Carthage. 

T H E Romans were careful, to fupply witlr 
all induftry, by land, the want of flrcngth at 
fea. Therefore they continue the fiege of Lily- 
ba-um, and leek to make lure to themfelvcs all pla¬ 
ces, whither the enemies fhips could not bring re¬ 
lief. The conful Junius , to cure the wound of dis¬ 
honour. which he had received, bethought him 
what enterprizes to undertake. In the end he re¬ 
folved to attempt the mountain and city of Eryx, 
with the temple of Venus Erycina t which was the 
faired and richeft of all the ifland ; and of thefe, 
by cunning or treafon, he got poffeffion. Eryx 
was commodioufly feated between Drcpanum ami 
Panormus ■, fo that it leemed a fit place lor a gar- 
rifon, that fhould reftrain the Carthaginians from 
making roads into the country. Wherefore Ju¬ 
nius fortified both die top of the mountain, and the 
firft entrance of the pnflage from the bottom (both 
which places were very defenfible) with a good 
ftrength of men. But fhortly after, in the i8dv 
year of this war, the Carthaginians font forth /Imii- 
car, firnamed Barcas , father of the great Hanni¬ 
bal, with a fleet and army, who foiling to the coafts 
of Italy, did throughly repay the fpoils which the 
Romans made in Africa. For he firft of all waded 
and deftroyed the territories of the Locrines , and 
of the Brutians , that were dependants of Rome. 
Then entered he into Sicily t and finding there no 
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walled city in the Carthaginians power, that ferved 
fitly to infeft the Romans, he occupied a piece of 
ground of great advantage, and lodged his army 
thereon ; to confront as well the Romans, that were 
in PanormtK , as thofe that kept about Eryx, put¬ 
ting himfelf between both armies with admirable 
refolution. 

The place that Amilcar had feized upon, was 
not only very ftrong by fituation, but had the com¬ 
mand of a port; whereby it gave him opportuni¬ 
ty, to fcour all the coaft of Italy with his fleet, 
waiting all along as for as to Cuma. In die ifle of 
Sicily he held the Romans to hard work, lying near 
unto Panormus , where, in three years abode, he did 
many notable a£ts, though not of much confe- 
quencc, for that the enemy could never be drawn 
to hazard the main chance. Having wearied him¬ 
felf and the Romans long enough about Panormus , 
he undertook a ftrange piece of work at Eryx. The 
Roman garrifons, placed there by Junius, on the 
top and at the bottom of the mountain, were ve¬ 
ry ftrongly lodged. Neverthelefs, Amilcar found 
a way, lying towards the fea-fide, by which he 
conveyed his men into the city of Eryx , that was 
about the midft of the afeent, ere the enemy knew 
of it. By this it came to pafs, that the Romans, 
which kept the top of the mountain, were ftraight- 
ly held (as it were) befieged. And no lefs was 
Amilcar himfelf reftrained, by both of thefe garri¬ 
fons, and fuch as came to relieve them. There he 
found them paftime about two years more v hoping 
ftill to weary out thofe diat lay over his head, as 
they on the contrary did their bell to thrull him 
out of thofe quarters. 

At diis time, all the care, both of the Romans 
and of the Carthaginians , was bent unto the profe- 
cuting of this bufinefs at Eryx. Wherein it feems 
true (as Hannibal , * in Livy, fpake unto Scipio) 
that the affairs of Carthage never Hood in better 
terms, fince the beginning of the war, than now 
they did. For whereas the Romans had utterly for- 
faken the feas, partly by reafon of their great Id¬ 
les, partly upon confidence of their land-forces, 
which they held refiftlels -, Amilcar , with a fmall 
army, had fo well acquitted himfelf, to the ho¬ 
nour of his country, that by the trial of five years 
\ war, the Carthaginian foldier was judged equal, if 
not fuperior, to the Roman. Finally, when all, 
that might be, had been devifed and done, for the 
diflodging of this obftinate warrior, no way feemed. 
better to the fenate of Rome, than once again to 
build a licet •, whereby, if the maftery of the lea 
could once be gotten, it was likely that Amilcar , 
for lack of fupply, Ihould not long be able to hold 
out. But in performing this, extream difficulty was 
found. The common treafury was exhaufted, and 
the cofl was not little, that was requifite unto fuch 
an enterprizc. Wherefore there was no other way 
left, than to lay the burden upon private purfes. 
Divers of the principal citizens undertook to b^ild 
(each at his own charges) one Quinquereme ; which 
example wrought fo well, that they, whofe ability 
would not ferve to do the like, joined with fome 
others, and laying their money together, concur¬ 
red two or three of them, in building of another, 
with condition to be repaid, when the war was 
finilhed. By this voluntary contribution, they made 
" and furnifhed 200 new Quinqu cremes, taking for 
their pattern, tbit excellent fwift-rowing galley 
which they had gotten from the Rhodian, in the 
port of Lilyheum, as was fhewed before. The 
charge of this fleet was committed to C. Luftatius 
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Cat ulus, who palled with the fame into Sicily the 
fpring following, and entered the port of Drepa- 
num, endeavouring by all means to have forced 
the city. But being advertifed that the Carthagi¬ 
nian fleet was at hand, and being mindful of the 
late Ioffes which his predeceffors had received, he 
was careful to put himfelf in order, againfl their 
arrival. 

Hanno was admiral of the Carthaginian flea •, a 
man (as his actions declare him) wife in picture, 
exceedingly formal, and fkilful in the art ofJeern- 
ing reverend. How his reputation was firll bred, 
I do not find, but it was upheld by a factious con¬ 
tradiction ; of things undertaken by men more 
worthy than himfelf. This quality procured un¬ 
to him (as it hath done to many others) both good¬ 
liking among the ancient fort, whofe cold temper 
is averfe from new enterprizes, and diercwithal an 
opinion of great forefight, confirmed by every lofs 
received. More particularly, he was gracious a- 
mong the people, for that he was one of the mod 
grievous oppreffors of their fubject provinces ; 
whereby he procured unto the Carthaginians mucii 
wealth, but therewithal fuch hatred, as turned it all 
to their great lofs. He had ere this been employ¬ 
ed againfl the Numidians , and wild Africans, that 
were more like to rovers, than to fokliers, in mak¬ 
ing war. Of thofe fugitive Nations, he learned to 
negledl more manly enemies, to his own great dif- 
honour, and to the great hurt of Carthage ; which 
loft not more by his bad conduct, than by his ma¬ 
licious counfel, when, having fhewed himfelf an 
unworthy captain, he betook himfelf to the long 
robe. Yet is he much commended in Roman hillo- 
ries, as a temperate man, and one that fludied how 
to preferve the league between Carthage and Rome. 
In which regard, how well he deferved of his own 
country, it will appear hereafter : how beneficial 
he was to the Romans, it will appear, both here¬ 
after, and in his prefent voyage •, wherein he re¬ 
duced tne Carthaginians to a miicrable neceflity of 
accepting, upon hard conditions, that peace which 
he thenceforth commended. 

Hanno had very well furnifhed his navy, with 
all needful provifions for the foldiers at Eryx (for 
dexterity in making preparation was the belt of his 
qualities ;) but he had neither been careful in train¬ 
ing his mariners, to the practice of fea-fight, nor 
in manning his galleys with ftout fellows. He 
thought, that the fame of a Carthaginian fleet was 
enough to make the unexpert Romans give way: 
forgetting, that rather the refiftlefs force of tem- 
pefts, than any other ftrength of oppofition, had 
made them to forfake the feas. Yet in one thing 
he had either conceived aright, or elfe was fent 
forth well inftru&ed. It was his purpofe, firft of 
all, to fail to Eryx, and there to difeharge his fhips 
of their lading : and having thus lightened himfelf, 
he meant to take aboard fome part of the land- 
army, together with Amilcar himfelf, by whofe 
help he doubted not, but that he fliould be able to 
make his enemy repent of his new adventure to 
fea. This was a good courfe if it could have been 
performed. But Catulus ufed all poffible diligence, 
to prevent the execution of this delign : not be- 
ciufe he was informed of the enemy’s purpofe, but 
for that he knew it to be the beft for them, and for 
that he feared no danger fo greatly, as to encoun¬ 
ter with Amilcar. Wherefore, although the wea¬ 
ther was very rough, and the leas went high, when 
the Carthaginian fleet was deferied i yet he rather 
chofe to fight with the enemy, that had the wind 
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Qf him, tfi^U to fuffer this cpnvoy to pafs along to 
Fryx, upon unlikely hope of better opportunity in 
die future. All that Hanno Ihould have done, Ca- 
tului h^d performed. He had carefully exercifed 
his men in rowing ; he had lightened his gallies of 
all unneceflary burthens ■, and he had taken aboard 
die chpice men ot the Roman land-foldicrs. The 
Carthagipians therefore, at the firlt encounter, were 
utterly broken and defeated, having 50 of their 
gallies ftemmed and funk, and 70 taken, wherein 
were tew lefs than 10000 men, that were all made 
prjfoners; the reft, by a fudden change of wind, 
efcaping to the ifle of Hieraticfus. 

Tlie ftate of Carthage, utterly difeouraged by 
this change of fortune, knew not whereon to re- 
folve. Means to repair their fleet in any time there 
were none left v their beft men of war by fea were 
conlumed ■, and Amilcar, upon whofe valour and 
judgment the honour and fafety of die common¬ 
wealth refted, was now furrounded by his enemies 
in Sicily, where he could not be relieved. In this 
extremity, tliey make difpatch unto Amilcar him- 
lelf, and authorize him to take what courie fhould 
teem lx ft unto his excellent wildom ; leaving all 
conclufions to his election and foie counfcl. 

Amilcar, wjipm no adverfity, accompanied with 
the leaf! hope or poflibility of recovery, had ever 
vanquifhed, locking over every promife, true or 
faife, th.it the prelent time could make him (for 
to attend any diing from the future he was not able) 
relolycd to make tryal, whether his neceflity might 
be compounded upon any rea lb ruble terms. He 
therefore fent to Luclatius the canful an overture 
of peace: who confxdering it well, gathered fo ma¬ 
ny arguments from the prefent poverty ot the Re¬ 
man ftate, wafted beyond expectation in die former 
War, that he willingly hearkened unto it. So, in 
conclufion, an accord was made, but with provi- 
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Aon, that it Ihould hold none otherwifc, than if 
the fenate and people of Rome would ratify it with 
their allowance. 

The conditions were : fir ft, that the Carthagini- 
mans Ihould clearly abandon the ifle of Sicily. Se¬ 
condly, that they Ihould never undertake upon 
Huron king of Syracufe, nor invade any part ot 
his territories, nor the territories of any of his 
friends and allies. Thirdly, that they Ihould let 
at liberty, and fend back into Italy, all die Ro¬ 
mans, whom they held priloners, without ranfom. 
Laftly, that they Ihould pay unto the Romans two 
tlioufand and two hundred talents ; which make, 
after 600 French Crowns to the talent, thirteen 
hundred and twenty thoufand crowns : the fame to 
be delivered within 20 years next following. 

Thefe articles were lent to Rome, where they 
were not thoroughly approved : but ten commifli- 
oners were fent into Sicily, to make perfect the 
agreement. Thefe commiflioners added a thou¬ 
fand talents to the former fum ; and required a 
Ihorter time of payment. Further all'o, diey took 
order, that the Carthaginian/' Ihould not only de¬ 
part out of Sicily it felf, but Ihould alio withdraw 
their companies out oi all the other iflands be¬ 
tween it and Italy, renouncing their whole intcreft 
therein. 

Such was the end of tire firft Put.ic war, that 
had lafted about twenty-tour years without inter- 
milfion ; in which time the Romans had loft, by 
fight or fhipwreck, about l'even hundred Quitique- 
remes, and the Carthaginians, about five hundred : 
the greatnefs of which lofles, doth ferve to prove 
the greatnefs both of thefe two cities, and of the 
war it felf ; wherein I hold good the judgment of 
Polybius, that the Romans, in general, did fliew 
themlelves the braver Nation } and Amilcar , the 
mod worthy captain. 


C H A 

Of divers attions faffing between 

Sect. I. 

Of tie cruel war begun between the Carthaginians and 
their own mercenaries . 

T H E Romans, having partly by force, and 
partly by compofition, thruft the Carthagi- 
• r.ians out pf Sicily , and all die little iflands 
thereunto adjacent, gave them rather means and 
lcifure to help themlelves in a following war, than 
caufe to hold die in (elves contented widi the prefent 
peace. It is an ancient and true rule, 1 Quod leges a 
viSleribttS duuniur, auipiuntur a viflfs ; that laws at e 
given by the conquerors , and received, of the conquer¬ 
ed. But the Romans had cither forgotten the anfwcr 
that was made unto diem, by onp of the Ptivcr- 
nates ; or elle had forgotten to follow it, in this 
weighty bufinefs. For one of Ptivernum, after a 
rebellion^ defending in the fenate the caufe of his 
city, was demanded by a fenator, what peace the 
Romans might hope for, or ajfure themfelves of, if 
they quitted their prefent advantage over them ; he 
anfwercd in thefe words, ft bonam dedetit is, fi- 
dam perpetuam •, fi malum, baud diuturnam \ 


P. II. ^ 

the firft and fecond Punic wars. 

if the peace be good and faithful that you give us, it 
•will be perpetual if it be ill, then of little continu¬ 
ance. To this anfwer, die fenatc, at that time, 
gave fuch approbation, that it was faid, viri & li- 
beri vocem audit am } an credi poffet, ullum populism, 
ant homincm deniqtte in ea conditione, cujus cum pcc- 
niteat, diutius quam neceffe fit manfurum ? that it 
was the fpeecb of a manly, and a free man ; for who 
could believe, that any people, or indeed any one 
man, would continue longer in an over-burdened 
eflate, than mere necefjity did enforce? Now, if the 
Romans themfelves could make this judgment of 
thofe nations, who had little elfe, befides their man¬ 
ly refolution, to defend their liberty ; furely, they 
grofsly flattered themfelves, in prefuming, that the 
Carthaginians, who neither in pow’er nor in pride, 
were any way inferior unto themfelves, would fit 
down any longer by the lofs and difhonour re¬ 
ceived, than until they could recover their legs, 
and the ftrength, which had a while failed them, 
to take revenge. But occafion, by whom (while 
well entertained) not only private men, but kings 
and publick ftates, have more prevailed, than by 
any proper prowels or virtue, with-held the tem- 
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peft from the Romans for a time, and turned it 
moft fearfully upon Africa, and the Carl hat mians 
themfelves. 

For after that the firft Punic war was ended, 
Amilcar, leaving Eryx, went to Lilyb<eum, from 
whence molt conveniently the army might be tranf- 
ported into Afric: the care of which bufmefs he 
committed unto Gefco, to whom, as to a man of 
approved fufficiency, he delivered over his charge. 
Gefco had an efpecial confidcration of the great fums 
wherein Carthage was indebted unto thefe mercena¬ 
ries •, and, withal, of the great difability to make 
payment. Therefore he thought it the wifeft way 
to fend them over (as it were) by handfuls, a few at 
a time •, that fo the firft might have their difpatch, 
and be gone ere the fecond or third companies ar¬ 
rived. Herein he dealt providently ; for it had 
not been hard to perfwatle any finall number, lodg¬ 
ed within fo great a city as Carthage , unto fome 
fuch reafonable compofition as the prefent emptinefs 
of the common treafury did require: fo that the firft 
might have been friendly difeharged, and a good 
precedent left unto the fecond and third, whilft 
their disjunction had made them unable to recover 
their whole due by force. But the Carthaginians 
were of a contrary opinion. They thought to find, 
in the whole army, fome that would be contented to 
gratify the publick ftate, by remitting a great part 
of their own due •, and hoped, by fuch an example, 
to draw all the multitude to the like agreement and 
capitulation. So they detained the firft and fecond 
comers, telling them, that they would make an 
even reckoning with all together. Thus every day the 
number incrcaled, and many diforders (a thing in¬ 
cident among foldicrs) were committed ■, which 
much difquieted the city, not accuftomed unto the 
like. In this regard, it was thought fit to remove 
them all to fome other place, where drey might be 
lefs troublefomc. This nruft be done by fome colou¬ 
rable words of perfwafion •, for their number was al¬ 
ready fo great, that it was not fafe to offend them 
too fir. Wherefore it is devifed, that they ftiould 
all attend to the coming of their fellows at Sicca, 
receiving every or.e a piece of gold to bear his 
charges in the mean while. This motion is accepted, 
and the foldiers began to diffodge, leaving behind 
them their wives, their children, and all their bag¬ 
gage, as meaning ffiortly to fetch away all, when 
they came back tor their pay. But the Carthaginians 
have no fancy to their returning into the town, and 
therefore compel them to trufsup their fardels, that 
they might have no occafion left to make any er¬ 
rands thither. So to Sicca they removed, with all 
their goods, and there lay waiting for news of their 
fellows arrival, and their own pay. Bufmefs they 
had none to do, and therefore might eafily be drawn 
to mutiny *, the whole argument of their difeourfe 
inclining them to nothing elfe. Their daily talk 
was, how rich they ftiould be when all their money 
came in ; how much would fall to every Angle fhare, 
and for how long time the city was bchind-hand 
with them in reckoning. They were all grown 
arithmeticians v and he w.is thought a man of worth, 
that could find moft reafon to increafe their demands 
to the very higheft, even beyond their due. No 
part of their long fervicc was forgotten, but the 
comfortable words and promiles of their captains, 
leading them forth to any dangerous fight, were 
called to mind, as fo many obligations not to be 
cancelled, without fatisfying their expedition by 
' fome unordinary largefs. 

Thus the time paffeth away, until, the whole army 
being arrived and lodged in Sicca, Hanno comes 
.thither to clear the accompt. Now is die day come, 


wherein they (hall all be made rich, efpecially if 
they can hold together in maintaining ftoutly the 
common caufe. So think they all, and aff.mble 
themfelves to hear what good news this meffenger 
had brought 5 with a full refolution to help his me¬ 
mory, in cafe he ftiould happen to forget any put 
of the many promifes made unto them ; all which 
were to be confidered in their donative. Hanno be¬ 
gins a very formal oration; wherein he bewails the 
poverty of Carthage ; tells them how great a fum 
of money is to be paid unto the Romans •, reckons 
up the exceflive charges whereat the commonwealth 
had been in die late war ; and finally, defires them 
to hold themfelves contented with part of their pay, 
and out of the love which they bare unto the city, 
to remit the reft. Few of them underftood his dll'- 
courfc, for the Carthaginian army was compofcd of 
fundry nations ; as Greeks , Africans , Gauls , Ligu- 
rians, Spaniards, and others, all of different lan¬ 
guages. Yet they flared upon him, and were (as 
I think) little pleafed with his very gefture. But 
when fuch as conceived the whole tenor of his fpeech, 
had informed die reft what cold comfort he brought, 
diey were all enraged, and fared like mad-men •, fo 
that nothing would ferve to appeafe them. Hanno 
would fain have aflwaged their fury, but he knew 
not how •, for he lefs underftood their diffonant loud 
noifes, than they did his oration. An army colleft- 
ed out of fo many countries, that have no one lan. 
guage common to all, or to the greater part of them, 
is neither eafily ftirred up to mutiny, nor eafily pa¬ 
cified, when once it is broken into outrage. The 
belt that Hanno can do, is to ufe the help of inter¬ 
preters and mefiengers. But thefe interpreters mif- 
take his meaning, fome for want of (kill, others 
of fet purpofe, and fuch as deliver his errands in 
the worfe fenfe, are belt believed, finally, they 
think themfelves much abufed by the Carthaginians, 
and refolve to demand their own in peremptory 
terms at a nearer diftance. In this mood they leave 
Sicca , and march as far as Tunis , that is within a 
very little of Carthage , and there they encamp. 

Now begin the Carthaginians to find their own 
error. It is a good rule : 

Curandum inprimis , nt magna injuria fat 
Fortibus & miferts: 

Have fpecial care, that valiant poverty 
Be not opprefs’d with too great injury. 

But this proud city having negle&cd the rule, hath 
alfo been carelefs in providing to fecure her felt 
againft the inconvenience that might follow. She 
had fullered die whole multitude, whereunto (he was 
like to give caufe of difeontent, to join it felf into 
one body, when the feveral troops might eafily haw 
been difperfed : fhe hath turned out of her gates 
the wives, children, and goods, of thefe poor men, 
which had flie retained in fhew of kindnefs, Ihe 
might have ufed them as hoftages for her own fafrty; 
and by employing a miferable penny-father in her 
negociation with men of war, fhe hath weakned 
the reputation of her braveft captains, that might 
belt have ferved to free her from the threatning 
no danger. Yet likely it is, that Amhar had 
defire to be ufed as an inftrument in defrauding 
his own foldiers of their wages, efpecially confider- 
ing that as he belt could bear witnefs of their me¬ 
rits, fo was he not ignorant that means to content 
them were not wanting, if the citizens had be® 
willing thereunto. Hereunto may be added a pro¬ 
bable conjecture, that Hanno, with his accomplices, 
who at this very time was a bitter enemy to Anil- 
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car, had die boldnefs to impofe the blame of his 
own wretched counfel, upon the liberal promifes 
made by the caprains. Amilcar therefore did wifely 
in fuffering thofe that maligned him to have the 
managing of their own plot, and to deal the cards 
which themfclves had fliuffled. This they conti¬ 
nued to do as foolilhly as they had at firft begun. 
They farnifh a market at Tunis for the foldiers, 
whom they fuffered to buy what they lift, and at 
what price they lift. They fend ever and anon 
lome of their fenators into the camp, who promile 
to fatisty all demands, as far forth as it Ihould be 
poflible. And thus, by (hitting from one extreme 
to another, they make the foldiers underftand in¬ 
to what fear the city was driven *, which cannot 
but add much infolenty to the paflions already ftir- 
red up. 

This fudden change of weadier, and the true 
caufe of it, is quickly found by the army, which 
thereu|X)n grows wife •, and finding the lcafon lit, 
labours to make a great harveft. Money mull be 
had, and without any abatement. This is granted. 
Many have loll their horfes in the publick fer- 
vice of the (late. The (late lhall pay for them. 
They had lived fome years, by making hard fhife, 
without receiving their allowance of victuals from 
Cart hag*. If they had lived, they wanted not 
meat v therefore what was this to the Carthaginians ? 
Was it not all one, whether the lhips did bring in 
provifion, or their captain dire< 5 l them where to fetch 
it ? But tins would not ferve. They faid that they 
had been fometimes driven to buy, and that (fince they 
could not remember how much, or at what rate they 
bought) they would be paid for their provifion du¬ 
ring the whole time, and according to the deareft 
price that wheat had borne whilft the war lalled. 
Such are now the demands of thefe mutineers, who 
might eafily have been latisficd with far lei's charges, 
and far more honour, by receiving their due at the 
firft. But now they make no end of craving : for 
whilft the Carthaginians were perplexed about this 
corn-money, the foldiers have deviled many more 
tricks, whereby to extort a greater fum of money, 
without all regard of lhame. Since therefore no 
good end could be found of thefe controverfies, 
which daily did multiply, it was thought convenient 
that one of the Carthaginians , which had com¬ 
manded in Sicily, fhould be chofen by the foldiers, 
to reconcile all diliercnces. Hereunto the army 
condefeended, and made choice of Gcfco ; partly 
out of good liking to him, who had Ihewed him* 
felf at all times a friendly man to them, and care¬ 
ful of their good, efpecially when they were to be 
tranfported into Afric\ partly out of a difiike 
which they had conceived of Amilcar , for diat he 
had not vifited them in all this bufy time. So 
Gefco comes among them, and to pleafe them the 
better, comes not w ithout money, which might give 
better countenance to his proceedings, than barren 
eloquence had done to the negociation of Hanno. 
He calls unto him firft of all the captains, and then 
the feveral nations apart •, rebuking them gently for 
that which had palled *, advifing them temperately 
concerning the prefent •, and exhorting them to con¬ 
tinue their love unto the ftate, which had long en¬ 
tertained them, and would needs always be mindful 
of their good fervices. After this he began to put 
hand to his purle, offering to give them their whole 
pay in hand, and then after to confidcr of other 
reckonings at a more convenient time. This had 
been well accepted, and might have ferved to bring 
a U to a quiet pafs, if two feditious ring-leaders of the 
multitude had not (food againfl it. 
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There was in the camp one Spcndius, a fturdy 
fellow, and audacious, but a fiuve ; that in the late 
war had fled from a Roman , whom he ferved, and 
therefore flood in fear, left he fhould be delivered 
back to his mafter \ at whofe hands he could exptcl 
no lefs than to be whipped and crucified. This 
wretch could find no better way to prolong his own 
life, than by raifing fuch troubles as might ferve to 
withdraw men from care of private matters, and 
make his own reftitution impoflible, were his mafter 
never fo importunate. With Spemtius there afio- 
ciated himfelf one Mat ho, an hot headed man, that 
had been fo forward in ftirrirg up the tumult, as he 
could not chufe but fear, left his own death fhould 
be made an example to deter others from the like 
feditious behaviour. This Matbo deals with his 

S in try men the Africans, telling them, that they 
re in far worfe condition than either the Cauls , 
Greeks , the Spaniards , or any other foreign mer¬ 
cenaries. For (faith he) Thefe our companions have no 
mote to do than toieceive their wages, and fa get than 
gone-, butwe, that are to flay behind in Africa, ft jail 
be called to another manner of account when we arc 
left alone ; fo that we pall have caufe to wip that 
we had returned hume beggars, rather than loaden 
with the money , which (little thi ugh it be) fljall 
break our backs. 2 e are not ignorant how tyran¬ 
nically thofe our haughty wafers of Carthage do reign 
over us. They think it reafnable that our lives and 
goods pould be at their difpojiticn, which they have 
at other times been accuflorncd to take from us, 
even without apparent caufe, as it Were, to declare 
their fveraignty ■, what will they now do, feeing that 
we have demeaned our fclvcs as free-men, and been 
bold to fet a good face on the matter, demanding our 
own, -as others have done ? Te all do know that it 
were a very pamc for us, if having been as forward 
in every danger of war as any other men, we pould 
now fland quaking like flaves, and not dare to open our 
mouths , when others take liberty to require their due. 
This notwithflanding ye may ajffure your fives, that 
we are like to be taught better manners as foon as our 
fellows art gone ; in regard of whom, they are con¬ 
tent to padow their indignation with a good, but 
a forced countenance. Let us therefore be wife, and 
confder that they bite and fear us. Their hatred 
will pew it felf, when then fear is once pafl \ unlefs 
we now take our time , and, whilfl we are the flronger, 
enfeeble them fo greatly , that their hatred pall not 
be able to do us wrong. All their ftrer.gtb conffleth 
in money , wherewithal they have hired others againfl 
us, and us againfl others. At the prefent they have 
neither money nor friends. The heft army that ever 
ferved them, whereof we are no Jmall part, lies at 
their gates , ready to help us if we be men. A better 
opportunity cannot be expeftsJ, for were our fwords once 
drawn, all Afric would rife on our fide. As for the 
Cartliaginians, whither can they fend for help ? The 
cafe it felf is plain , but we mufl quickly rcfolve. 
Either we mufl prevent the diligence of Gefco, by 
incenftng thefe Gauls and Spaniards, and procuring 
them to draw blood *, or elfe it beheveth us to pleafe 
our good mafters, by joining with them againfl our 
fellows , yea, by offering to forgive unto them all our 
wages, if p (peradventure) they may be won to for¬ 
give us, or not over-cruelly to punip our faults already 
committed. He is mofl worthily a wretched flave, 
that neither bath the care to win his mafler's love, nor 
the courage to attempt bis own liberty. 

By fuch perfwafions Matbo wins the African fol- 
diers to his own purpofe. They are not now fb 
greedy of money, as of quarrel •, which lie that fecks, 
will not mifs to find. When Gcfco therefore offered 

to 
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to pay .them their whole ftipend prefently, but re¬ 
ferred their other demands for horfes and victuals, 
to fome other more, convenient time, they break 
into gre.it outrage, and fay, that they will have all, 
even all at once, and that out of hand. Jn this tu¬ 
mult, the whole army flock together about Mat fro and 
Spending whofe diligence is not waiting to add 
more fuel to the fire already blazing. Mat fro and 
Spendius are the only men to whom the foldiers will 
hearken j if any other ftand up to make a fpecch, 
a lhower of ftones flying about his ears, puts him to 
filence, that he fhall never afterwards fpeak word 
more. Neither ftay they to confider what it is that 
any man would fay •, enough hath been laid already 
by thole good fpokefmcn, fo that no other word 
(though perhaps to the fame purpofe) can be heard, 
fave only, throw, throw. 

Now the rebellion begins to take form. Matbq 
and Spendiut are chofen captains, who, followed by 
a defperatc crew of ruffians, will fuficr no man to 
make his own peace, but purfue their own ends, un¬ 
der fair pretence of the common caule. All which 
notwithftanding, Gefco is not wanting to the good 
of his country, but adventures himlelf upon their 
other fury. One while he dejls with the captains, and 
principal men, taking them by the hand, and giving 
gentle words •, another while he works with the fe- 
veral nations, putting them all in hope of their own 
hearts defire, if any reafon would content them. 
None of them are fo fullen as the Africans i indeed, 
none of them had fo good caufc. They require him 
peremptorily to give them their own, and not to 
feed them with words. The truth is, that they are 
not fo covetous as they feem, but will be more glad 
of an ill anfwer, than of a good payment. This 
is more than Gefco knows j he feeth not that Mat fro 
hath any more than bare words to bellow upon 
them: wherefore, as rebuking their inconfiderate 
heat, he tells them, that they may do w e h> if 
they ftand in want of money, to feek it of their 
captain Mitho. This is enough. Shall he both 
defraud them and deride them ? They ftay no 
longer, but lay violent hands upon the treafure that 
he had brought *, yea, upon him alfo, and all that 
are widi him, as intending to take this in part of 
payment, and for the reft, to take Another courle. 
Matfro and Spendius are glad of this. It had little 
leafed them to fee their fellows begin to grow cajm 
y his fur language ; wherefore they call into bonds 
both him and all the Carthaginians that they can 
find, ;hat lo the army may be freed from danger of 
good admonition, which they call treafon. After 
this follows open war. A fat bo follicits all Afric, 
and hisambafladors are every-where well entertain’d. 
Neither is it neceflary to ufe perfwafion, the very 
fame of this rebellion fulHceth to draw the whole 
country into it. Now mull the Carthaginians be 
plagued for thofe opprelfions with which they have 
plagued others. It is true, tlutadverfity hath never 
been untold of her errors •, and as fhe is ever af- 
fured to hear her own, fo commonly with her own 
Ihc undergoes thole of other men. The Africans, 
finding the Carthaginians hang under the wheel, 
tell them boldly, that their impofitions were merci- 
lefs; that they took from them the one half of their 
corn, that they doubled their tributes in all things 
elie, and that they inflifted upon their vaflals the 
greateft punifhments for the leaft offences. Thefe 
cruelties the Carthaginians themfelves have forgot¬ 
ten •> but the people, that have fuflered lo much, 
retain all in perfect memory. Wherefore not only 
fuch as can bear arms, are ready to do fervice in 
this great commotion ; but the very women bring 
forth their jewels and other ornaments, offering all 


to fai) for the maintenance of lb juft a quarrel. By this 
great forwardness, and liberal contribution, At at fro 
and Spendius are fupplied yiith a ftrong aid Qf three- 
icore and ten thouf?nd Africans: and are moreover 
furnifhed with money, not only to fatisfy the pre- 
fent appetite of their men, but fufficient to continue 
the war begun, though it Ihould be of long endu¬ 
rance. 

Sect. II. 

Divers obfervqtions upon this war with the merce¬ 
naries. 

+• I- 

Of tyranny, and bow tyrants are driven to ufe the 
help of mercenaries. 

H ERE let us reft a while, as in a convenient 
breathing-place ■, whence we may take a pro¬ 
of the fubjeft, over which we travel. Behold 
a* tyrannical city, perftcurcd by her ,own mercena¬ 
ries with a deadly war. Jt is a common thing, as 
being almoft neceflary, that a tyranny Ihould be 
upheld by mercenary forces: it is common that 
mercenaries ftiould be falfe: and it is common that 
all war made againft tyrants IJioulJ be exceeding full 
of hate and cruelty. Yet we fcldom hear thatevu 
the ruin of a tyranny is procured or fought by thole 
that were hired to maintain the power of it: and 
fcldom qr never do we read of any \yar that hath 
been profecuted with fuch inexpiable hatred, as this 
that is now in hand. 

That \yhich we properly call tyranny, is a vis- 
lent fora of government , not rcfpecling the good of 
the fubjeft, but only the pleafure of the commander. 
I purpofely forbear to lay, that it is the unjuft rule 
01 onp over many: for very truly doth Cleon iq 
Thucydides tell the Athenians , that their dominion 
Over their fubjedts was none other than a mere ty¬ 
ranny, though it w ere fo* that they dieinfelve* 
were a great city, and a popular eftate. Neither 
is it peradventure greatly needful, that I lliould 
call this form of commanding, violent ; lince it may 
well and eafily be conceived, that no man willingly 
performs obedience to one regardlefs of his life anJ 
welfare, unlefs himfelf be eidter a mad man, or 
(which is little better) wholly poffeflcd with fome 
extream palfion of love. The practice of tyranny 
is not always of a like extremity ; lor fome lords 
are more gentle than others to their very Haves; 
and he that is moft cruel to fome, is mild enough 
towards others, though it be but for his own advan¬ 
tage. Neverthelels, in large dominions, wherein 
the ruler’s diferetion cannot extend it felt unto notice 
of the difference which might be found between the 
worth of fcveral men, it is commonly fecn, that the 
tafte of fweeutels, drawn out of oppreffion, hath fo 
good a rclifh, as continually inflames the tyrant’s 
appetite, and will not fuller it to be reffrained with 
any limits of refpefl. Why Ihould he feek out 
bounds to preferibe unto his defircs, who cannot 
endure the lace of one fo honeft as may put him in 
remembrance of any moderation ? It is much that 
he hath gotten, by extorting from fome lew: by 
fparing none, he Ihould have riches in goodly a- 
bundance. He hath taken a great deal from every 
one : but every one could have fpared more, fie 
hath wrung all their purfes, and now he hath 
enough: but (as covctoul'nel's is never fatisfied) he 
thinks that all this is too little for a ftock, though 
it were indeed a good yearly income. "1 hcrclore 
he devifeth new tricks of robbery, and is not better 
pleafed with the gains, than with the art ol getting. 
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I le is hated for this, and he knows it weli: but he 
thinks by cruelty to change hatred into fear. So 
he makes it his exercife to torment and murther all 
whom he fufpe<fteth: in which courfe, if he fufpett 
none unjuftly, he may be faid to deal craftily: but 
if innocency be not fafe, how can all this make any 
confpirator to (land in fear, fince the traitor is no 
worle rewarded than the quiet man ? Wherefore he 
can think upon none other fecurity, than to difarm 
all his fubjetts •, to fortify himfelf within fome 
ftrong place •, and, for defence of his perfon and 
ftate, to hire as many lufty foldiers as lhall be 
thought fufficient. Thefe mud not be of his own 
country: for if not every one, yet fome one or 
other might chance to have a feeling of the publick 
mil’ery. This confidered, he allures unto him a 
defperate rabble of ftrangers, the molt unhoneft 
that can be found ; fuch as have neither wealth nor 
credit at home, and will therefore be careful to fup- 
port him, by whofe only favour they are main¬ 
tained. Now, left any of thefe, either by detefta- 
tion of his wickednefs, or (which in wicked men is 
molt likely) by promife of greater reward than he 
doth give, fhould be drawn to turn his fword a- 
gainft the tyrant himfelf: they lhall all be permit¬ 
ted to do as he doth i to rob, to ravifh, to mur¬ 
ther, and to fatisfy their own appetites in mod out- 
ragious manner •, being thought lb much the more 
afl'ured to their mafter, by how much the more he 
fees them grow hateful to all men elfe. Confider- 
ing in what age, and in what language I write, I 
mult be fain to fay, that thefe are not dreams: tho’ 
fome Enghjhmen perhaps, that were unacquainted 
with hiftory, lighting upon this leaf, might fuppofc 
tliis difeourfe to be little better. This is to Ihew, 
both how tyranny grows to ftand in need of merce¬ 
nary foldiers, and how thofe mercenaries are, by 
mutual obligation, firmly afl'ured unto the tyrant. 

+. II. 

That the tyranny of a city over her fubjeRs, is worfe 
than the tyranny of one man: and that a tyran- 
• nical city mufi hkewife ufe mercenary foldiers. 

N OW concerning the tyranny, wherewith a 
city or ftate opprefleth her fubjefts ; it may 
appear fome ways to be more moderate than that of 
one man: but in many things it is more intole¬ 
rable. A city is jealous of her dominion, but not 
(as is one man) fearful of her life: the lefs need hath 
fhe therefore to fecure her felf by cruelty. A city 
is not luxurious in confuming her treafures, and 
therefore needs the lefs to pluck from her fubjefts. 
If war, or any other great occafion, drive her to 
ncccflity of taking from her fubjedts more than or¬ 
dinary fums of money, the fame neceftity makes 
either the contribution eafy, or the taking, excufa- 
ble. Indeed no wrongs are fo grievous and hate¬ 
ful, as thofe that are infolcnt. Remember (faith 
Caligula the emperor to his grandmodier Antonia.) 
that l may do what I lift, and to •whom 1 lift. Thefe 
words were accounted horrible, though he did her 
no harm. And Juvenal reckons it as the comple¬ 
ment of all torments, in Aided by a cruel Roman 
dame upon her (laves •, that whilft (he was whip¬ 
ping them, (he painted her face, talked with her 
goflips, and ulcd all figns of neglecting what thofe 
wretches felt. Now feeing that the greateft grie¬ 
vances wherewith a domineering ftate offendetli her 
fubjeds, arc free from all lenfe of indignity ; likely 
it is, that they will not extremely hate her, although 
delire of liberty make diem weary of her empire. 
In thefe refpedts it is not needful, diat (lie (hould 
keep a guard of licentious cut-throats, and maintain 
No. 37. 
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them in all villany* as a Diunyftus or Agatboclci 
muft do: her own citizens are able to terrify, and 
to hold perforce in obedience, all malecontents. 
Thefe things, confidered alone by themfclves, may 
ferve to prove, that a city is fcarce able to dderve 
the name of a tyrannefs, in the proper lignification. 

All this notwidiftanding, it (hall appear. That 
the naileries, wherewith a tyrant loadeth his people, 
are not fo heavy, as the burthens impofed by a 
cruel city. Not without fome appearance of truth, 
it may be (aid, that luft; and many other private 
paflions, arc no way incident to a city or corpora¬ 
tion. But to make diis good, we (hall have need 
to ufe the help of fuch diltindions as the argumenc 
in hand doth not require. Was not Rome lafeivious, 
when Cato was fain to rife and leave tiie theater, to 
the end, that the reverend regard of his gravity 
might not hinder the people from calling (or a ftiew 
of naked courtelans, that were to be brought upon 
the open ftage ? By common practice, and general 
approved cultom, we are to cenl’ure the quality of 
a whole ftate j not by the private virtue or vice of 
any one man, nor by metaphyfical abftraction of 
the univerfal from the fingular ; or of the corpora¬ 
tion , from thofe of whom it is compounded. I lay 
therefore (as I have faid clfewhcre) that it were 
better to live under one pernicious tyrant, than un¬ 
der many thoufands. The reafons proving this, 
are too many to fet down: but few may luffice. 
The defires of one man, how inordinate foever, if 
they cannot be fatisfied, yet they may be wearied ; 
he is not able to fearch all corners; his humour 
may be found, and foothed •, age, or good advice, 
yea, or fome unexpected accident, may reform him : 
all which tailing, yet is there hope, that his luc- 
ceflour may prove better. Many tyrants have been 
clianged into worthy kings: and many Jiave ill 
ufed their ill-gotten dominion, which, becoming 
hereditary to their pofterity, liath grown into the 
moft excellent form of government, even a lawful 
monarchy. But they, that live under a tyrannical 
city, have no fuch hope: their miftrefs is immortal, 
and will not flacken the reins until they be pulled 
out of her hands, and her own mouth receive the 
bridle of a more mighty charioteer. This is wo- 
fill: yet their prefent lufi'erings make them lei's 
mindful of the future. New flics, and hungry ones, 
fill upon the fame fore, out of which others had 
already fucked their fill. A new governor conies 
yearly among them, attended by all his poor kin¬ 
dred and friends, who mean not to return home 
empty to their hives, without a good lading of wax 
and honey. Thefe fly into all quarters, and are 
quickly acquainted with every man’s wealth, or 
whatfoever elfe, in all the province, is worthy to 
be defired. They know all a man’s enemies, and 
all his fears, becoming themfclves, within a little 
fpace, the enemies that he leareth moft. To grow 
into acquaintance with thefe mafterlul guefls, in 
hope to win their friendfhip, were an endlel's labour 
(yet it muft be undergone) and fuch as every one 
hath not means to go about: but were this effected, 
what availeth it ? The love of one governor is pur- 
chafed with gifts: the lucceflor of this man, he is 
more loving than could be wifhed, in refpeeft of a 
fair wife or daughter: then comes the third, per¬ 
haps of the contrary taftion at home, a bitter ene¬ 
my to both his fore-goers, who leeks the ruin of 
all that have been inward with them. So the mile- 
ties of this tyranny are not Ample, but interlaced 
(as it were) with the calamities of civil war. The 
Romans had a law de repet undis, or of recover) , a- 
gainft extorting magiftrates: yet we find, that it 
ferved not wholly to reftrain their provincial go- 
7 H vernors. 
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vernors, who prefuming on the favour of their own 
citizens, and of their kindred and friends at home, 
were bold in their provinces, to work all thefe e- 
normides rehearfed, though fomewhat the more 
fparingly, for fear of judgment. If the fubjetts of 
Rome groaned under fuch oppreflions, what muft 
we think of thofe that were vaflals unto Carthage ? 
The Romans impofed no burthenfome tributes *, 
they loved not to hear that their empire was grie¬ 
vous •, they condemned many noble citizens, for 
having been ill governors. At Carthage all went 
quite contrary ; the rapines newly devifed by one 
magiftrate, ferved as precedents to inftrudl another ; 
every man refolved to do the like, when it fliould 
fall to his turn •, and he was held a notable ftatef- 
man, whofe robberies had been fiich, as might af¬ 
ford a good lhare to the common treafure. Parti¬ 
cular examples of this Carthaginian practice are not 
extant: the government of Penes the Roman in 
Sicily , that is lively fet out by fully y may ferve to 
inform us, what was the demeanour of thefe Punic 
ru/ersy who flood in fear of no fuch condemnation 
as Ferres underwent. By profecudng diis difeourfe, 
I might infer a more general propofttion. That a 
city cannot govern her fubjedt provinces fo mild¬ 
ly as a king: but it is enough to have fhewed. 
That the tyranny of a city is for more intolerable 
than that of any one moft wicked man. 

Suitable to the cruelty of fuch lords, is the ha¬ 
tred of their fubjedls: and again, fuitable to the 
hatred of the fubjedts, is the jealoufy of their lords. 
Hence it followed, that in wars abroad, the Car¬ 
thaginians durft ufe the fervice of African foldiers; 
in Afric it felf, they had rather be beholden to 
others that were farther fetch’d. For the fame 
urpofe did Hannibal , in the fecond Punic wary fhift 
is mercenaries out of their own countries ; 1 Ut 
Afri in tlifpanid , Hifpania in A fried, melior pro- 
cul ab domo futurus uterque mileSy velut mutuis pig- 
noribus obligati flipendia facerent. That the Africans 
might ferve in Spain, the Spaniards in Afric, being 
each of them like to prove the better foldiers, the 
farther they were from homey as if they were obliged 
by mutual pledges. It is difputable, I confefs, whether 
thefe African and Spanijh hirelings, could proper¬ 
ly be termed mercenaries: for they were fubjedl 
unto Carthage , and carried into the field, not only 
by reward, but by duty. Yet feeing their duty was 
no better than enforced, and that it was not any 
love to the ftate, but mere defire of gain, that made 
them fight. I will not nicely Hand upon propriety 
of a word, but hold them, as Polybius alfo doth, 
no better than mercenaries. 

-f III. 

flje dangers growing from the ufe of mercenary fol¬ 
diers y and foreign auxiliaries. 

T H E extreme danger, growing from the em¬ 
ployment of fuch foldiers, is well obferved 
by Macbiavel : who fheweth, that they are more 
terrible to thofe whom they ferve, than to thofe a- 
gainft whom they ferve. They are feditious, un¬ 
faithful, difobedient, devourers and deftroyers of 
all places and countries, whereinto they are drawn, 
as being held by no other bond than their own 
Commodity. Yea, that which is moft fearful a- 
mong fuch hirelings, is, that they have often, and 
in time of greateft extremity, not only refufed to 
fight, in their defence, who have entertained them 
but revolted unto the contrary part, to the utter 
ruin of thofe princes and dates that have trufted 


them. Thefe mercenaries (faith Macbiavel ) which 
filled all Italyy when Charles the eighth of France 
did pafs the Alps, w ere the caufe that the faid French 
king won the realm of Naples , with his buckler 
without a fword. Notable was the example of 
Sforza, the father of Francis Sforza, duke of Mi¬ 
lan \ who being entertained by queen Juan of Na¬ 
ples, abandoned her fervice on the fudden ; and 
forced her to put her fell into the hands of the king 
of Arragon. Like unto his father was Francis 
Sforza, the firft of that race, duke of Milan : who, 
being entertained by the Milanefe , forced them to 
become his (laves ; even with the fame army which 
themfelves had levied for their own defence. But 
Lodovick Sforza, the fon of this Francis , by the 
juft judgment of God, was made a memorable ex¬ 
ample unto pofterity, in lofing his whole eftate by 
the treachery of fuch faithlefs mercenaries, as his 
own father had been. For, having waged an ar¬ 
my of Switzerty and committed his dutchy, toge¬ 
ther with his perfon, into their hands j he was by 
them delivered up unto his enemy the French king, 
by whom he was inclofed in the caftle of Lockes to 
his dying day. 

The like inconvenience is found, in ufing the 
help of foreign auxiliaries. We fee, that when the • 
emperour of Conflantinople had hired 10000 'Turks, 
againft his neighbour princes ; he could never, ei¬ 
ther by perfwafion or force, fet them again over fea 
upon Afta fide: which gave beginning to the Chrif- 
tian fervitude, that foon after followed. Alexander, 
the fon of Caffander , fought aid of the great De¬ 
metrius : but Demetrius , being entred into his king¬ 
dom, flew the fame Alexander who had invited 
him, and made himfelf king of Macedon. Syr aeon 
the Turk was called into Egypt by Sanar the Sol- 
dan. againft his oppofite: but this Turk did fet- 
de himfelf lb furely in Egypt , that Saladine his fuc- 
cefior became lord thereof; and of all the holy 
land y foon after. What need we look about for ex¬ 
amples of this kind ; every kingdom, in efiedl, 
can fiirnilh us. The Britons drew the Saxons into 
this our country •, and Mac Murrough drew the 
Englijh into Ireland: but the one and the other foon 
became lords of thofe two kindoms. 

Againft all this may be alledged, die good fuc- 
cefs of rhe United Provinces of the Netherlands, 
ufing none other than fuch kind of foldiers, in 
their late war. Indeed thefe Low-countries have 
many goodly and ftrong cities, filled with inhabi¬ 
tants that are wealthy, induftrious, and valiant in 
their kind. They are ftout fea-mcn, and therein 
is their excellency j neither are they bad, at the de¬ 
fence of a place well fortified : but in open field 
they have feldom been able to Hand againft the 
Spaniard. Neceflity therefore compelled them to 
leek help abroad : and the like neceflity made them 
forbear to arm any great numbers of their own. 
For, with money railed by their trade, they main¬ 
tained the war: and therefore could ill fpare, unto 
the pike and mulket, thofe hands, that were of 
more ufe in helping to fill the common purfe. 
Yet what of this ? they fped well. Surely they 
fped as ill as might be, whilft they had none other 
than mercenary foldiers. Many fruitlefs attempts, 
made by the prince of Orange, can witnefs it: and 
that brave commander, count Lodowick of Natfan, 
felt it to his grief, in his retreat from Groeningben ; 
when in the very inftant, that required their fer¬ 
vice in fight, his mercenaries cried out aloud for 
money, and fo ran away. This was not the only 
time, when the hired foldiers of the States , have 
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either fought to hide their cowardice under a fhew 
of greed inefs •, or at leaft, by meer covetoufnefe, 
have ruined in one hour the labour of many months. 
I will not (land to prove this by many examples 
for they themfelves will not deny it. Neither 
would I touch the honour of Monfieur, the duke 
of Anjou, brother to the French king j fave that it 
is foliy to conceal what all the world knows. He 
that would lay open the danger of foreign auxilia¬ 
ries, needeth no better pattern. It is commonly 
found, that fuch aiders made themfelves lords o- 
ver thofe, to whom they lend their fuccour: but 
where (hall we meet with fuch another as this Mon- 
fieur, who, for his protection promifed, being re- 
'warded with the lordfhip of the country, made it 
his firft work, to thruft by violence a galling yoke 
upon the people’s necks ? well, he lived to repent 
it, with grief enough. Even whilft he was coun¬ 
terfeiting unto thofe about him, that were ignorant 
of his plot, an imaginary forrow for the poor 
burghers of Antwerp, as verily believing the town 
to be furprized and won \ the death of the count 
St. Aignan, who fell over the wall, and the can¬ 
non of the city, dilcharged againft his own troops, 
informed him better what had happened *, (hewing 
that they were his own French, who ftood in need 
of pity. Then was his feigned paflion changed 
into a very bitter angui/h of mind •, wherein fmi- 
ting his bread, and wringing his hands, he ex¬ 
claimed, Helas mon Dietty que vexx tu faire de moy i 
alas, my God, ivhat wilt thou do with me ? So the 
affairs of the Netherlands will not Serve to prove, 
that there is little danger in ufing mercenary foldi- 
ers, or the help of foreign auxiliaries. This not- 
withdanding, they were obedient unto nece/fity, and 
fought help of the Englifij, Scotch , and French : 
wherein they did wifely, and profpered. For when 
there was in France a king partaker with them in 
the fame danger j when the queen of England i\*> 
fufed to accept the foveraignty of their country, 
when they offered, yet being provoked by the Spa¬ 
niard their enemy, purfued him with continual 
war ; when the heir of England reigned in Scot - 
land, a king too juft and wife (though not enga¬ 
ged in any quarrel) either to make profit of his 
neighbour’s miferies, or to help thofe that had at¬ 
tempted the conqued of his own inheritance: then 
might the Netlerlanders very fafely repole confi¬ 
dence, in the forces of rhefe their neighbour-coun¬ 
tries. The foldiers that came unto them from 
hence, were (to omit many other commendations) 
not only regardful of the pay that they (hould re¬ 
ceive ; but well affedted unto the caule that they 
took in hand : or if any were cold in his devotion, 
to the fide whereon he fought *, yet was he kept in 
order, by remembrance of his own home, where 
the Engltjh would have rewarded him with death, 
if his faith had been corrupted by the Spaniard. 
They were therefore traded with the cudody of ci¬ 
ties •, they were held as friends, and patrons \ the 
neccfiity of the poorer fort was relieved, before the 
pay-day came, with lendings , and other helps, as 
well as the ability of the dates could permit. When 
three fuch princes, reigning at one time, (hall 
agree fo well, to maintain againd the power of a 
fourth, injurious (or at leaft fo feeming) to them 
ail, a neighbour-country, of the fame religion, and 
to which they are all lovingly affefted: then may 
fuch a country be fecure of her auxiliaries, and 
quietly intend her trade, or other bufinels, in hope 
ot like fucrefs. But thefe circumftances meet fo fel- 
dom, as it may well hold true in general, that mer- 
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ecnary, and foreign auxiliary forces , are no left dan¬ 
gerousy than the enemy , againft whom they are en¬ 
tertained. 

+. IV. 

That the moderate government of the Romans gave 
them a/furance to ufe the J'ervice of their ownjub- 
jefls in their wars. That in man's nature there 
is an affection breeding tyranny , which hinder(tb 
the ufe and benefit of the like moderation. 

H ERE it may be demanded, whether alfo 
the Romans were not compelled to ufe ler- 
vice of other foldiers in their many great wars, 
but performed all by their own citizens ? for if it 
were their manner to arm their own fubjedts - t how 
happened it, that they feared no Rebellion ? if 
ftrangers ; how then could they avoid the inconve- 
niencies above rehearfed ? the anfwer is ; that their 
armies were compounded ufually of their own citi¬ 
zens, and of the Latins, in equal number : to 
which they added, as occafion required, fome com-’ 
panies of the Campanes, Hetrurians, Samnites, or 
other of their fubjefh, as were either interfiled in 
the quarrel, or might beft be traded. They had, 
about rhefe times (though feldom they did em¬ 
ploy fo many) ten Roman legions i a good ftrength, 
if all other help had been wanting : which lerved 
to keep in good order their fubjedts, that were al¬ 
ways (ewer in the army than themfelves. As for 
the LatinSy if confanguinity were not a fufficient 
obligation •, yet many privileges and immunities, 
which they enjoyed, made them affured unto the 
ftate of Rome : under which they lived almoft at 
liberty, as being bound to little elfe, than to ferve 
it in war. It is true, that a yoke, how eafy foever, 
feems troublefome to the neck that hath been ac- 
cuftomed to freedom. Therefore many people of 
Italy have taken occafion of feveral advantages, 
to deliver themfelves from the Roman fubjedhon. 
But ftill they have been reclaimed by war } the au¬ 
thors of rebellion have been fiiarply punifhed j and 
the people, by degrees, have obtained fuch lilxrty, 
as made them efteem none otherwiie of A\ me, 
than as the common city of all Italy. Yea, in pro- 
cefs of time it was granted unto many cities, and 
thofe far off removed, even to Tarfu s in Cilicia , 
where St. Paul was born, that all the burgdlcs 
(hould be tree of Rome it (elt. This favour was 
conferred abfolutely upon f ame ; upon fome, with 
reftraint of giving voice in election of magiftrates, 
or with other fuch limitation, as was thought fit. 
Hereunto may be added, that it was their man¬ 
ner, after a great conqueft, to rdcafe unto their 
new lubjeCts half of their tribute which they had 
been wont to pay unto their former lords, which 
was a ready way, to bring tlie multitude into good 
liking of their prelent condition ; when the review 
of harder times paft (hould rather teach them to 
fear a rclapfe, than to hope for better in the fu¬ 
ture, by feeking innovation. Neither would it be 
forgortent, as a fpecial note of the Romans good 
government, * that when fome, for their well-de- 
lerving, have had the offer to be made citizens ot 
Rome > they have refofed it, and held themfelves 
better contented with their own prelfcnt citato. 
Wherefore it is no marvel, that Petellia , a city of 
the Brutians in Italy, chofc rather to endure all ex¬ 
tremity of war, “ than, upon any condition, to for- 
fake the Romans ; even when the Romans thcmlclves 
had confeffed, that they were unable to help thde 
their fubjetts, and therefore willed them to look 
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to their own good, as having been faithful to the 
utmoft. Such love purchafed thefe mild gover- 
nours, without impairing their majefty thereby. 
The fum of all is: they had, of their own, a 
ftrong army ; they doubled it, by adjoining there¬ 
unto the Latins ; and they further increafed it, as 
need required, with other help of their own fub- 
je&s: all, or the mod of their followers, account¬ 
ing the prolperity of Rome to be the common good. 

The moderate ufe of foveraign power being fo 
effe&ual, in alluring the people unto their lords, 
and consequently, in the eftabliffiment or enlarge¬ 
ment of dominion: it may feem ftrange, that die 
ra&ice of tyranny, whofe effefts are contrary, 
ath been fo common in all ages. The like, I 
know, may be faid, of all vice, and irregularity 
whatfoever. For it is lefs difficult (whofoever 
think otherwife) and more fafe, to keep the way 
of juftice and honefty, than to turn afide from it ; 
yet commonly our paffions do lead us into by-paths. 
But where luft, anger, fear, or any the like affeffi- 
on, feduceth our reafon •, the fame unruly appetite 
either bringeth with it an excufe, or at leall-wife 
taketh away all caufe of wonder. In tyranny it is 
not fo: forafmuch as we can hardly defery the 
paffion, that is of force to infuiuate it felf into the 
whole tenour of a government. It mud be con- 
fefled, that lawlefs defires have bred many tyrants: 
yet fo, that thefe defues have ieldom been here¬ 
ditary or long-lafting •, but have ended commonly 
with the tyrant’s life, fometimes before his death ; 
by which means the government hadi been reduced 
to a better form. In fuch cafes, the faying of 
Ariftotle holds, a that tyrannies are of a Jhort continu¬ 
ance. But diis doth not fadsfy the quell ion in hand. 
Why did not the Carthaginians exercil'e tyranny ? 
why did the Athenians ? why have many other ci¬ 
ties done the like ? If in refped of their general 
good ; how could they be ignorant, that this was 
an ill courfe for die Safety of the weal publick ? 
If they were led hereunto by any affection ; what 
was that affe&ion, wherein fo many thoufand citi¬ 
zens, divided and fubdivided within themfelves by 
factions, did all concur, notwithftanding the much 
diverfity of temper, and the vehemency of private 
hatred among them ? Doubtlcfs, we mull be fain to 
lay, that tyranny is, by it felf, a vice diftind from 
others. A man, we know, is animal politicum } 
apt, even by nature, to command, or to obey j 
every one in his proper degree. Other defires of 
niankind, are common likewife unto brute beafts ; 
and fome of them, to bodies wanting fenfe: but the 
defire of rule belongeth unto the nobler part of rea¬ 
fon •, whereunto is alfo anlwerable an aptnefs to 
yield obedience. Now as hunger and thirft are 

given by nature, not only to man and beaft, but 
unto all forts of vegetables, for the fuftentation of 
their life : as fear, anger, luft, and other affedions 
are likewife natural, in convenient meafure, both 
unto mankind, and to all creatures that have fenfe, 
for the fliunning or repelling of harm, and feeking 
after that which is rcquilite : even fo is this defire 
of ruling or obeying engrafted by nature in the 
race of man, and in man only as a reafonable crea¬ 
ture, for the ordering of his life, in a civil form of 
jullice. All thefe in-bred qualities are good and 
ufefiil. Neverthelefs, hunger and thirft are the 
parents of gluttony anti drunkennefs, which, in re¬ 
proach, are called beaftly, by an improper term : 
lince they grow from appetites, found in lefs wor¬ 
thy creatures than beafts, and are yet not fo com¬ 
mon in beafts, as in men. The effe&s of anger. 
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and of fuch other paffions as defeend no lower than 
unto brute beafts* are held lefs vile v and perhaps 
not without good reafon: yet are they more horri¬ 
ble, and punifhed more grievoufly, by fharper 
laws, as being in general more pernicious. But as 
no corruption is worfe, than of that which is bell * 
there is not any paffion, that nourifheth a vice more 
hurtful unto mankind, than that which iftueth from 
the moft noble root, even tire depraved affedion of 
ruling. Hence arife thole two great mifehiefs, of 
which hath been an old queftion in difpute, whe¬ 
ther be the worfe j that all things, or that nothing, 
fhould be lawful. Of thefe, a dull fpirit, andover- 
loaden by fortune, with power whereof it is not 
capable, occafioneth the one •, die other proceedeth. 
from a contrary diftemper, whofe vehemency die 
bounds of reafon cannot limit. Under the extre¬ 
mity of either, no country is able to fubfift : yet 
the defedive dulnefs, that permitteth any thing, 
will alfo permit the execution of law, to which, 
mere neceffity doth enforce the ordinary magiftrate } 
whereas tyranny is more adive, and pleafeth it felf 
in the excels, with a falfe colour of juftice. Exam¬ 
ples of ftupidity, and unaptnefs to rule, are not 
very frequent, tho’ fuch natures are every-where to 
be found: for this quality troubles not it felf in feek¬ 
ing empire ; or if, by fome error of fortune, it en¬ 
counter therewithal (as when Claudius , hiding him- 
felf in a comer, found the empire of Rome) fome 
friend, or elfe a wife, is not wanting to fupply the 
deleft, which alfo cruelty doth help to fhadow. 
Therefore this vice, as a thing unknown, is with¬ 
out a name. Tyranny is more bold, and feareth 
not to be known, but would be reputed honoura¬ 
ble : for it is profperum fc? /*/ix Jcelus , a fortunate 
mifehief, as long as it can fubfift. ‘There is no re¬ 
ward or honour (faith Peter Charron) affigned to 
tbofe, that know how to increafe, or to prejerve hu¬ 
man nature : all honours , greatnefs, richest digni¬ 
ties, empires, triumphs, trophies, are appointed for 
tbojfe , that know how to affiid, trouble , or defiroy it. 
Cefar , and Alexander , have unmade and flain 
each of them, more than a million of men: but 
they made none, nor left none behind them. Such is 
the error of man’s judgment, in valuing things ac¬ 
cording to the common opinion. But die true name 
of tyranny, when it grows to ripenefs, is none o- 
ther than Ferity : the lame that Ariflotle faith to be 
worfe than any vice. It exceedeth indeed all other vi¬ 
ces, iftiiing from the paffions incident both to man 
and beaft ■, no lefs dvan perjury, murder treafon, 
and the like horrible crimes, exceed in villany, the 
faults of gluttony and drunkennefs, that grow from 
more ignoble appetites. Hereof Sciron, Procruf■ 
tes, and Pityocamptes , that ufed their bodily force 
to the deftruftion of mankind, are not better exam¬ 
ples, than Phalaris, Dionyftus and Agathocles, 
whole mifehievous heads were affifted by the hands 
of deteftable ruffians. The fame barbarous defire 
of lordfhip, tranfported thofe old examples of Fe¬ 
rity, and thefe latter tyrants, beyond the bounds of 
reafon: neither of them knew the ufe of rule, nor 
the difference between free-men and flaves. 

The rule of the hufband over the wife, and of 
parents over their children, is natural, and ap¬ 
pointed by God himfelf fo that it is always, and 
fimply, allowable and good. The former of thele 
is, as the dominion of reafon over appetite: the 
latter is the whole Authority, which one free¬ 
man can have over another. The rule of a king 
is no more, nor none other, than of a common 
father over his whole country : which he that 
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knows what the power of a father is, or ought to 
be, knows to be enough. But there is a greater, 
and more mafterly rule, which God gave unto Adam , 
when he laid ; • Have dominion over tbt fifb of the 
fca , and over the fowl of the air , and over every 
living thing that movetb upon the earth', which 
alfo he confirmed unto Noah , and his children, fay¬ 
ing, b The fear of you , and the dread of you, fball 
be upon every beaft of the earthy and upon every fowl 
of the air, upon all that moveth upon the earthy and 
upon all the fijhes of the fea ; into your hands are 
they delivered. He, who gave this dominion to man, 
gave alfo an aptitude to ufe it. The execution of 
this power hath fince extended it felf over a very great 
part of mankind. There are indeed no fmall num¬ 
bers of men, whofe difability to govern themfelves, 
proves them, according to Ariflotle’s doftrine, to 
be naturally flaves. 

Yet find I not in feripture any warrant toopprefs 
men with bondage, c unlefc the lawfulnefs thereoi be 
diffidently intimated, where it is (aid, that a man 
(hall not be punilhed for the death of a fervant, 
whom he hath (lain by correction, if the fervant live 
a day or two, becaufe d be is his money *, or clfe by 
captivity of the e Midixnitifh girls, which were 
mande bond-flaves, and the fanftuary had a part of 
them for the Lord’s tribute. Doubt lefs, the cuftom 
hath been very antient; * for Noah laid this curfe 
upon Canaan , that he (hould be a fervant of fer¬ 
vant s ; and Abraham had of Pharaoh , among other 
gifts, men-fervantSy 8 and matd-fervantSy which 
were none other than flaves. Chriftian religion 
is faid to have abrogated this old kind of fer- 
vility ; but furely they are deceived that think 
fo. 1 St. Paul defired the liberty of Oneftmtts, 
whom he had won unto Chrift; yet wrote he for 
this unto Philemony by way of requeft, craving it as 
a benefit, not urging it as a duty. Agreeable here¬ 
to is the direction which the (ame St. Paul giveth 
unto fervants •, > Let every man abide in the fame 
calling wherein he was called: art thou called, being 
a fervant ? care not for it, but if thou may ft be made 
free y chafe it rather. It is true, that chriftian religion 
hath procured liberty unto many, not only in re¬ 
gard of piety, but tor that the chriftian mailers 
flood in fear of being difeovered by their flaves 
unto the perlecutors of religion. Mahomet likewife, 
by giving liberty to his followers, drew many into 
his impiety ; but whether he forbad it, as unlawful, 
unto his feftators to hold one another of them in 
bondage, I cannot tell; fave that by the p raft ice 
of the Turks and Moorsy it feems he did not. In 
England we had many bond-fervants, until the time 
of our laft civil wars; and I think that the laws 
concerning villanage are dill in force, of which the 
lateft are the Iharpeft. And now, fince flaves were 
made free, which were of great ufe and fervice, 
there are grown up a rabble of rogues, cut-purfes, 
and other the like trades ; flaves in nature, though 
not in law. 

But whether this kind of dominion be lawful, 
or not, Ariftotle hath well proved that it is natural. 
And certainly we find not fuch a latitude of diffe¬ 
rence in any creature, as in the nature of man; 
wherein (to omit the infinite diftance in eftate of the 
eleft and reprobate) the wiled excel the mod foolilh 
by far greater degree, than the mod foolilh of 
men doth furpafs the wifeft of beads. There¬ 
fore, when commiferation hath given way to realbn, 
we lhall find that nature is the ground even of ma¬ 
fterly power, and of fervile obedience, which is 
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thereto correfpondent But it may be truly faid, 
that fome countries have fubfifted long without the 
ufe of any fervility ; as alfo it is true, that ionic 
countries have not the ufe of any tame cattel. Indeed, 
the affeftions which uphold civil rule are (though 
more noble) not fo Amply needful unto the fuftenta- 
tion either of our kina, as are luft, and the like ; 
or of every one, as are hunger and third, which 
notwithftanding are the lowed in degree. But 
where mod vile and fervile difpofitions have liberty 
to (hew themfelves begging in the ftreets, there may 
we more juftly wonder how the dangerous toil of 
(eafaring-men can find enough to undertake them, 
than how the fwarm of idle vagabonds (hould in- 
creafe, by accefs of thole that are weary of their 
own more painful condition. This may fuffice to 
prove, that in mankind there is found ingrafted, 
even by nature, a defire of abfolute dominion, 
whereunto the general cuftom of nations doth fub- 
feribe ; together with the pleafure which moll men 
take in flatterers, that are the bafcft of flaves. 

This being fo, we find no caufe to marvel how 
tyranny hath been fo rife in all ages, and praftifed 
not only in the Angle rule of fome vicious prince, 
but even by confent of whole cities and eftates ; 
fince other vices have likewife gotten head, and 
born a general fway, notwithftanding that the way 
of virtue be more honourable and commodious. 
Few there are that have uled well the inferior paf- 
fions, how then can we expeft that the mod noble 
affeftions fhould not be difordered ? In the govern¬ 
ment of wife and children, fome are utterly carelefs, 
and corrupt all by their dull connivency •, others, by 
mafterly rigor, hold their own blood under condi¬ 
tion of flavery. To be a good governor, is a rare 
commendation; and to prefer the weal-publick 
above all refpefts whatfoever, is the virtue juftly 
termed heroical. Of this virtue, many ages afford 
not many examples. HcRor is named by Artflotle, 
as one of them; and defervedly, if this praife be 
due to extraordinary heighth of fortitude, ufcd in 
defence of a man’s own country. But if we confi- 
der, that a love of the general good cannot be per- 
feft, without reference to the Fountain of all good- 
nefsy we lhall find that no moral virtue, how great 
foever, can, by it felf, deferve the commendation of 
more than virtue , as the heroical doth. Wherefore 
we mud learch the fcripturcs for patterns hereof; 
fuch as David, Jofapbat , and Joftas were. Of 
chriftian kings, if there were many fuch, the world 
would foon be happy. It is not my purpofe to 
wrong the worth of any, by denying the praife 
where it is due, or by preferring a lefs excellent. 
But he that can find a king religious and zealous in 
God’s caufe, without enforcement either of adver- 
fity, or of fome regard of (late ; a procurer of the 
general peace and quiet, who not only ufeth his au¬ 
thority, but adds the travel of his eloquence, in ad¬ 
monishing his judges to do juftice -, by the vigorous 
influence of whofe government, civility is infilled, 
even into thofe places that have been the dens of fa- 
vage robbers and cut-throats; one that hath quite 
abolilhed a flavilh Brehon law, by which an whole 
nation of his fubjefts were held in bondage; and 
one, whofe higher virtue and wifdom doth make the 
praife not only of nobility, and other ornaments, 
but of abftinence from the blood, the wives, and 
the goods of thofe that are under his power, toge¬ 
ther with a world of chief commendations belong¬ 
ing unto fome good princes, to appear lefs regard- 
able ; he, I fay, that can find fuch a king, findeth 
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a » example worthy to add unto virtue an honourable 
title, if it were formerly wanting. Under fuch a 
king, it is likely, by God’s blefiing, that a land 
fhall flourifh with increafe of trade in countries be¬ 
fore unknown ; that civility and religion fhall be 
propagated into barbarous and heathen countries; 
and that the happinefs of his fubjc&s, (hall caufe 
the nations far oh' removed, to wifh him their fo- 
vertign. I need not add hereunto, that all the 
actions of fuch a king, even his bodily exercifes, do 
partake of virtue ^ lince all things tending to the 
prel’ervation of his life and health, or to the molli¬ 
fying of his cares (who, fixing his contemplation 
upon God, feeketh how to imitate the unfpcukable 
goodnel's, rather than the inacceffibie majelty, with 
both of which himlelf is endued, as far as human 
nature is capable) do alfo belong to the furtherance 
of that common good which he procureth. Left 
any man fhould think me tranfported with admira¬ 
tion, or other atfedtion, beyond the bounds of 
reafon, I add hereunto, that fuch a king is neverthe- 
lefs a man, muft die, and may err ; yet wifdom 
and fame ftull fet him free from error, and from 
death, both with and without the help of time. 
One thing I may not omit, as a fingular benefit 
(though there be many others btfides) redounding 
unto this king, as the lruit of his goodnels. The 
people that live under a pleafant yoke, are not only 
loving to their foveraign lord, but free of courage, 
and no greater in mufter of men, than of flout 
fighters, if need require •, whereas on the contrary, 
he that rulcth as over fiaves, ftiall be attended, in 
time of ncceffity, by lluvifh minds, neither loving 
his perfon, nor regarding his or their own honour. 
Cowards may be furious, and fiaves outragious, for a 
time •, but among fpirits that have once yielded unto 
flavery, univerfilly it is found true, that 1 Homer 
faith, God bereavetb a man of half bis virtue , 
that day when he ajlcth him into bondage. 

Of thefe things, I might perhaps more feafo- 
nably luve fpoken, in the general difeourfe of go¬ 
vernment ; but where fo lively an example of the 
calamity following a tyrannical rule, and the ufe of 
mercenaries, thereupon depending, did oiler it felt, 
as is this prefent bull nets of the Carthaginians , 
I thought that the note would be more efioftual, 
than being barely delivered, as out of a common 
place. 

Sect. III. 

How the wir again]} the mercenaries was diverfly 
managed by Hanno and Am dear, with variable 
Juccefs. 5 the bloody counfels of the mercenaries , 
and their final dcjlrudiou. 

B Eing now to return unto tliofe mercenaries* 
from whom I luve thus far digrefied, I can¬ 
not readily find by what name henceforth I fhould 
call them. They are no longer in pay with the 
Carthaginians , neither care they to pretend that 
they leek their wages already due ; fo that they are 
neither mercenaries nor mutineers. Had they all 
been fubjett unto Carthage , then might they juftly 
have been tinned rebels : but Spendius , and others, 
that were the princip.il part of them, owed none 
allegiance to that ftate, which they endeavoured to 
fubverr. Wherefore I will borrow the name of their 
late occupation, and ftill call them mercenaries, as 
Polybius alfo doth. 


Thefe ufing the advantage of their prefent: 
ftrength, befieged b Utica and Ilippagreta , cities of 
great importance, as being feated upon the weftern 
haven of Carthage , where it is divided by a neck 
of land; Hippagreta Handing inwards upon the 
great lake, Utica farther out upon the fea. Nei¬ 
ther was the camp at Tunis abandoned, which lay 
fitly to hinder the Carthaginians from palling up 
into the country ; for Matbo anil Spendius wanted 
not men to follow the war in all parts at once. 

How the Carthaginians were amazed with this 
unexpected peril, any man may conceive. But die 
bufinefs it lelf awakes them hafiily. They arc 
hardly prefs’d on all fides, and therefore travelled 
their brains to the uttermoft, how to fluke off thefe 
furious dogs tiom their fhoulders, who fometimes 
by night, fometimes by day, came unto the very 
walls of their city. In this exigence, Hanno was 
made their general, who failed not in his accuftom- 
ed diligence of making all good preparation ; but 
had gotten together whatfoever was needlul, as well 
to relieve a town befieged, as to batter and aflail any 
place defended againll him. With thefe provifions, 
and with an hundred elephants, he came to Utica fo 
fuddenly, that the enemies, as men furprized, for- 
fook their trenches, and retired themlclvcs unto a 
rifing piece of woody ground, where they might be 
lafe againfl the violence of his beafts. Ha>ino ) think¬ 
ing that he had to do with Numidians y whofe 
cuf’tom was, after any lofs, to fly two or three days 
journey oil, presently entered the town, to fhew 
hinifelf after this his victory. But thefe good fel¬ 
lows, againft whom he was to war, had learned 
of Amilcar to retire and fight again, many times in 
one day, as need required. Therefore, as foon as 
they perceived that he knew not how to ufe a victory, 
they afiailed their own camp, and with great flaugh- 
ter, drove die Carthaginians out of it, forcing them 
to hide themfelves within Utica , and got polieflion 
of all the ftorc that Hanno had brought for the re¬ 
lief of the town. This bad beginning Hanno fol¬ 
lowed with fuitable indiferetion, lofing the benefit 
of many fair opportunities, and fufiering the ene¬ 
mies to take pofieflion of all the entrance from Car¬ 
thage to the firm land. 

The Carthaginians perceiving this, were exceed¬ 
ingly troubled, and did therelore let fall their fheet- 
anchor, fending to die field dieir great captain 
Amilcar , whom they furnifhed widi ten tliouland 
foot of fiipply, and feventy elephants. Amilcar had 
work enough to do before he fiiould be able to meet 
with the enemy upon equal ground j for, befides 
other places of advantage that die mercenaries had 
occupied, Hanno had fullered them to win the only 
bridge, by which the river Alacra t or JJagradas % 
was pafiable unto thefe that were to travel into 
the continent. This river had not many fords, 
nor tliofe eafy for a Angle man ro get over •, but 
upon diem all was kept fuch guard, as gave to 
Amilcar little hope of prevailing in locking way 
by force. As for die bridge it felf, Matho and 
his followers were there lodged, and had there 
built a town, wherein to lie conimodioufiy, intendve 
only to the cuftody thereof. But Amilcar had obfer- 
ved, that the very mouth of Bagradas ufed to be fome¬ 
times cloyed with fand and gravel, that was driven 
in by certain cuftomary winds, and could not be 
driven out again by force of that flow river, till the 
wind falling, or changing, futfered die weight of die 


a Hom. OdyfT. 1 .17. * Utica /’/ fated in the great hay that enters into Carthage, not far within the p>cmcntvy of Apollo. 

Jt this time it is culled For to Farina, or Biferta ; and by the Africans then.helves Garcl iNieliia. Niger faith, that the town it Jtlf is 
tumid, and the place whereon it flood, nmv called Mazachares. It was very ancient, and built before Carthage, faith Silius. Js it 
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waters to dilburthen their channel. Hereof he 
made ufe, and taking his opportunity, pa (Ted the 
river, contrary to all expectation, either of the 
enemy, or of his own citizens. > 

There was no need to bid Spendius look about 
him, when once it was heard that Amilcar was 
come over into Ragradts \ all the mercenaries were 
troubled with the news, knowing that they were 
no longer to deal with the improvident gravity of 
Hanno , but with an able fpirit, even with their 
own matter in the art of war, whom they admi¬ 
red, though they hated him. Bjt this tear was 
foon cliangcd into preemption ; when more than 
fifteen thoufand oi their own fociety were come 
from Uticity and other ten thoufand from the 
guard ot the bridge. Their army was fir greater 
than that of Amilcar and they were in their own 
judgment the better men ; upon which confidence 
they refolved to charge him on all fiJes, and beat 
him down in defpight of his worth and reputation. 
With this relolution they attended upon him, 
watching for fome advantage, and ftill exhorting 
one another to play the men, and give the onfet. 
Efpecially they that followed him in the rear had 
a mind to begin the fight- ; whereunto their 
promptnefs was fuch, as took from them their 
former circumlpedion. Amilcar held his way to¬ 
wards the bridge, keeping himlelf on plain grounds, 
that were fitted tor the fervice of his elephants, 
which he placed in front of his ariny. Neither 
made he Ihew of any defire to tight, but fuifered 
the rafhnefs of his enemies to increalc, till it fliould 
break into fome diforder. At length, perceiving 
that with more boklncls than good heed, they 
followed him fo near, as would be little for their 
good, if he fhould turn upon them, he haftened 
his march, even to fuch a pace, as made a fhew 
little differing from plain flight. The mercenaries 
prcfently tell upon his ikirts; believing, that for 
fair of them he was ready to run away. But whilil 
they contuledly, as in hidden opinion of victory, 
were driving at the heels of thole who had the 
rear, Amilc ir wheeled about and met him in the 
face, charging them hotly, but in very good or¬ 
der ; fo that, amazed with the apprehenfion of un¬ 
expected danger, they lied without making any 
refinance. In this overthrow tliere were fix thou¬ 
fand of the mercenaries (lain, and about two thou¬ 
fand taken ; the rdf lied, fome to the camp at 
Utica , others to the town at the bridge, whither 
Amilcar followed them fo fall that he won the 
place eafily ; the enemies being thence alfo fled 
into Tunisy as not having recollcdfed their fpirits 
to make it good. 

The fame of this victory, together with the di¬ 
ligence of Amilcar in purfuing it, caufed many 
towns revolted, partly by fear, partly by force, to 
return to their former obedience. Yet was not 
Afirbo wanting to himlelf in this dangerous time. 
He fent about Numidia ar.d Africa for new flip- 
plies, admonifhing the people now or never to do 
their bell, for the recovery of their freedom ; lie 
perlwaded Spendius and Autarittis, that was cap¬ 
tain of the 0 ’.J tthy to wait upon Amilcar, and al¬ 
ways to keep the higher grounds, or at leaft the 
foot of fome hill, where tliev might be fafe from 
the ekp’nants; and he himlelf continued to profs 
the town of flippagreta with an hard fiege. It was 
neceflary for Amilcary in puffing from place to 
place, as his bufinds required, to take fuch ways 
as there were, for ail the country lay not level. 
Therefore Spendtusy who ftill coufted him, had 
once gotten a notable advanrage of ground •, the 
Carthaginians lying in a plain furrounded with hills, 
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that were occupied by the mercenaries, with their 
Numidian and African fuccours. In this difficulty 
the fame of Amilcar s perfonal worth did greatly 
benefit his country. For Naravafus, a young gen¬ 
tleman commanding over the Numidians, was glad 
of this occafion, lcrving to get the acquaintance 
and love of lo brave a man, which he much de- 
fired : and therefore came unto Amilcary fignilying 
his good afFedlion to him, with oiler to do him 
all fervice. Amilcar joyfully entertained this friend, 
promifing unto him his own daughter in marriage, 
and fo won from the enemies two thoufand horle, 
that following Naravaf/tSy turned unto the Cartha¬ 
ginians fide. With this help lie gave battel unto 
Spendius, wherein the Numidian laboured to ap¬ 
prove his own valour to his new friend. So the 
victory was great; for there were fl.iin ten thou¬ 
fand of Spendius' s fellows, and four thoufand taken 
prifoners; but Spendius himfelt, with Ant mitts the 
Gaul, efcaped to do more milchief. Amilcar dealt 
very gently with his prifoners, pardoning all offen¬ 
ces pall, and difmilfing as many as were unwilling 
to become his followers; yet with condition, that 
they fliould never more bear arms againft the Car¬ 
thaginians, threatening to take flvarp revenge upon 
all that fhould break this covenant. 

This humanity was vehemently fufpeded by 
MathOy Spendius, and Autarius, as tending to win 
from diem the hearts of their foldiers. Wherefore 
they refolved to take fuch order, that not a man 
among them fliould dare to trull in the good na¬ 
ture of Amilcary nor to hope for any fafety whilft 
Carthage was able to do him hurt. They coun¬ 
terfeited letters of advertilenient, wherein was con¬ 
tained, that fome of their company, refpeftive on¬ 
ly of their private benefit, and carelefs of the gene¬ 
ral good, had a purpofc to betray them all unto the 
CarthaginianSy with whom they held intelligence; 
and that it was needful to look well unto Gcfco and 
his companions, whom thefe traitors had a purpole 
to enlarge. Upon this theme Spendius makes an 
oration to the foldiers, exhorting them to fidelity; 
and (hewing with many words, that the Teeming 
humanity of Amilcar toward fome, was none other 
than a bait wherewith to intrap them all at once 
together; as alfo telling them what a dangerous 
enemy Gcfco would prove if he might efcapc their 
hinds. While he is yet in the middle of his tale 
were letters come to the fame purpole. Then fteps 
forth AutarittSy and (peaks his mind plainly; fay¬ 
ing, that it were the bed, yea, the only way, for 
the common fafety, to cut off all hope of recon¬ 
ciliation with Carthage ; that if fome were devifing 
to make their own peace, it would go hard with 
thofe that had a care of the war; that it were bet¬ 
ter to make an end of Gcfco s life, than to trou¬ 
ble themfelves with looking to his cullody ; that 
by fuch a courfe every one fhould lie engaged in the 
prefent aflion, as having none other hope left than 
in victory alone; finally, that fuch as would fpeak 
here-againft, were worthy to be reputed traitors. 
This Autarius was in great credit with the foldiers, 
and could fpeak fundry languages, in fuch fbrr, 
that it was underftood by all. According to his 
motion therefore it was agreed, that Gcfco and all 
the other prifoners fhould forthwith be put to hor¬ 
rible death by torments. Neverthelcfs there were 
fome, who, lor love of Gefco y fought to alter this 
intended cruelty, but they were forthwith lloned to 
death, as a document unto others; and fo the de¬ 
cree was put in execution. Neither were they there¬ 
withal contented ; but further ordained, that all 
Carthaginian prifoners which they took fhould 
be ferved in like fort; and that the fubjeds or 
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friends of Cart hare lhould lofe their hands, and fo 
be fent home j which rule they obferved ever af¬ 
terwards. 

Of this cruelty I need fay no more, than that 
it was moft execrable ferity. As for the counfel of 
ufing it, it was like unto the counfel of Acbitopbel 
All Ifrael /ball bear that thou art abhorred of tby 
father •, then Jball the bands of all that are uitb 
thee be ftrong. Such are the fruits of defperation. 
He that is paft all hope of pardon is afraid of his 
own fellows, if they be more innocent -, and, to 
avoid the punilhment of lei's offences, committeth 
greater. The cowardife of offenders, and the re¬ 
vengeful fpirits of thofe that have been wronged, 
are breeders of this defperation: to which may be 
added fome deficiency of laws, in diftinguifhing 
the punifhments of malefactors according to the 
degree of their fcveral crimes. A coward thinks 
all provifion too little for his own fecurity. If 
Phocas be a coward (faid the emperor Mauritius) 
then is be murtberous. To be ftedfaft and fure in 
taking revenge is thought a point of honour, and 
a defenfative againft new injuries. But wrongfttlly; 
for it is oppofite to the rule of Chriftianity •, and 
fucli a quality difeovered, makes them deadly ene¬ 
mies, who otherwife would have repented, and 
fought to make amends for the wrong done in paf- 
fion. This was it which wrought fo much woe to 
the Carthaginians ^ teaching Matbo and his Africans 
to fufpeft even their gentlenefs, as the introduction 
to extreme rigour. Like unto the errors of princes 
and governors are the errors of laws. Where one 
and the fame punifhment is awarded unto the lefs 
offence, and unto the greater, he that hath adven¬ 
tured to rob a man, is eafily tempted to kill him, 
for his own fecurity. 

Againft thefe inconveniences, mercy and feveri- 
ty, ufed with due refpeCt, are the beft remedies. In 
neither of which Amilcar failed. For, as long as 
thefe his own foldiers were any way likely to be 
reclaimed by gentle courfes, his humanity was ready 
to invite them ^ but when they were tranfported 
with beaftly outrage, beyond all regard of honefty 
and fhame, he rewarded their villainy with an- 
fwerable vengeance, calling them unto wild beads 
to be devoured. 

Until this time, Hanno , with the army under 
his command, had kept himfelf apart from Amil¬ 
car , and done little, as may feem, for that nothing 
is remembered of him fince his late lofles. Neither 
was Amilcar forry to want his help, as being able 
to do better without him. But when the war grew 
to fuch extremity as threatened utter ruin to one 
or the other fide, then was Hanno fent for, and 
came to Amilcar , with whom he joined his forces. 
By this accefs of ftrength Amilcar was not enabled 
to do more than in former times ; rather he could 
now perform nothing-, fuch was the hatred between 
him and his unworthy colleague. The towns of 
Utica and Hippagrcta t that had flood always firm 
on the Carthaginian party, did now revolt unto 
the enemy, murthering all the foldiers that they 
had in garrifon, and calling their bodies forth, 
without luffering them to be buried. The provi- 
fions brought by fea for maintenance of the army, 
were loft in foul weather; and Carthage itfelf flood 
in danger of being befieged, about which Matbo 
and Spcndius confulted, whilft one of the Carthagi¬ 
nian generals did (its it were) bind the others hands. 

It hath in all ages been ufed as the fafeft courfe, 
to fend forth in great expeditions, two generals of 
one army. This was the common praClice of thofe 
two mighty cities Athens and Rome , which other 
flates and princes have often imitated *, perfwading 
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themfelves, that great armies are not fo well con¬ 
ducted by one as by two ; who, out of emulation 
to excel each other, will ufe the greater diligence. 
They have alfo joined two chief commanders in 
equal commiflion, upon this further conlideration ■, 
the better to reftrain the ambition of any one that 
fhould be trufted with fo great a ftrength. For 
hereof all common-weals have been jealous, having 
been taught by their examples, that have made 
themfelves tyrants over thofe cities and flates that 
have employed them. In this point the p',enetians have 
been fo circumfpeCl, as they have, for the moft 
part, trufted ftrangers, and not their own, in all 
the wars that they have made. It is true, that the 
equal authority of two commanding in chief, fer- 
veth well to bridle the ambition of one or both, 
from turning upon the prince or ftate that hath gi¬ 
ven them truft ; but in managing the war itfelf, it 
is commonly the caufe of ill fuccefs. In wars 
made near unto Rome itfelf, when two good friends 
were confuls, or fuch two at leaft as concurred in 
one defire of triumph ■, which honour (the greateft 
of any that Rome could give) was to be obtained 
by that one year’s fervice -, it is no marvel, though 
each of the confuls did his beft, and referred all 
his thoughts unto none other end than viClory: Yet 
in all dangerous cafes, when the confuls proceeded 
otherwife than was defired, one dictator was ap¬ 
pointed, whofe power was neither hindered by any 
partner, nor by any great limitation. Neither was 
it indeed the manner to fend forth both the confuls 
to one war j but each went whither his lot called 
him, to his own province, unlefs one bufinefs feemed 
to require them both, and they alfo feemed fit to 
be joined in the adminiftration. Now, although it 
was fo that the Romans did many times prevail 
with their joint generals -, yet was this never or fel- 
dom, without as much concord as any other virtue 
of the commanders. For their modefty hath often 
been fuch, that the lefs able captain, though of 
equal authority, hath willingly fubmitted himfelf 
to the other, and obeyed his directions. This not- 
withftanding, they have many times, by ordaining 
two commanders of one army, received great and 
moft dangerous overthrows; whereof in the fecond 
Punic war we fhall find examples. On the con¬ 
trary fide, in their wars moft remote, that were 
always managed by one, they feldom failed to 
win exceeding honour, as hereafter fhall appear. 
Now, of thole ten generals which ferved the Athe¬ 
nians at the battel of Marathon , it may truly be 
faid, that had not their temper been better than 
the judgment of the people that fent them forth, 
and had not they fubmitted themfelves to the con- 
duClion of Miltiades, their affairs had found the 
fame fuccefs which they found at other times, wlien 
they coupled Nicias and Alcibiades together in Si¬ 
cily •, the one being fo over-wary, and the other fo 
hafty, as all came to nought that they undertook 
whereas Cimon alone, as alfo Arijlides and others, 
having foie charge of all, did their country and 
common-weal moft remarkable fervice. For it is 
hard to find two great captains of equal diferetion 
and valour ^ but that the one hath more of fury 
than of judgment, and fo the contrary, by which 
the beft occafions are as often over-flip’d, as at 
other times many actions are unfeafonably under¬ 
taken. I remember it well, that when the prince 
of Condy was flain after the battel of Jarnac (which 
prince, together with the admiral Cbaftillon , had 
the conduCl of the Protejlant army) the Proteftants 
did greatly bewail the lofs of the faid prince, in 
refpeCt of his religion, perfon and birth ; yet com¬ 
forting themfelves, they thought it rather an ad¬ 
vancement 
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vancement than an hindrance to their affairs. For 
id much did the valour of the one out-reach the 
advilednefb of the other, as whatfoever the admiral 
intended to win by attending the advantage, the 
prince adventured to lofe, by being over-confident 
in his own courage. 

Bvtt we need no better example than of the Car¬ 
thaginians in this prefent bufinefs ; who, though 
they were (till Tick of their ill-grounded love to 
Hanno, and were unwilling to difgrace him ; yet 
feeing that all ran towards ruin, through the dif- 
cord of tire generals, committed the decifton of 
their controverftes unto the army that ferved un¬ 
der them. The judgment of the army was, that 
Hanno lhould depart the camp; which he did v 
and Hannibal was fent in his ftcad, one that would 
be directed by Amilcar , and that was enough. 

After this, the affairs of Carthage began to pro- 
fper fomewhat better. Matho and Spendius had 
brought their army near unto the city, and lay be¬ 
fore it as in a fiege. They might well be bold to 
hope and adventure much, having in their camp 
above fifty thoufand, befides thofe that lay abroad 
in garrifons. Neverthelefs, the city was too ftrong 
for them to win by afiliult, and the entrance of 
victuals they could not hinder, if any fhould be 
fent in by friends from abroad. 

Hicron , king of Syracufc , though during the 
wars in Sicily he affifted the Romans , and ftill con¬ 
tinued in their alliance, yet now fent fuccours to 
the Carthaginians , fearing their fall, and confe- 
quently his own *, becaufe, if no other ftategave the 
Romans fomewhat to trouble their difgeftion, the 
principality of Syracufe would foon be devoured 
by them. The Romans alfo gave them fomc (len¬ 
der aftiftance, and for the prefent, refiifed good 
offers made unto them by the mercenaries. This 
they did to (hew a kind of noble difpofition ; 
which was indeed but counterfeit, as the fequel ma- 
nifeftly proved. 

Whilit Matho and his followers were bufily 
preffing the city, Amilcar was as diligent in wait¬ 
ing at their backs and cutting off' all that came to 
their fupply ■, fo that finding themfelves more 
ftraitly befieged by him than Carthage was by 
them, they purpofed to defift from their vain 
attempt, and try fomc other courfei Hereupon 
they iffuc into die field ; where Spendius , and 
one Zarcas t an African captain aflifting the rebel¬ 
lion, take upon them to find Amilcar work, leav¬ 
ing Matho in 'Tunis y to negotiate with their friends, 
and take a general care of the bufinefs. The ele¬ 
phants of Carthage, and horfe of Narava/us, made 
Spendius fearful to delcend into the plains. Where¬ 
fore he betook himfelf to his former method of 
war, keeping the mountains and rough grounds, 
or occupying the ftraitelt paffages, wherein the 
defperate courage ot his men might (hew itfelf 
with little difadvantage. But Amilcar had more 
Ikill in this art than could be matched by the la¬ 
bour of Spendius. He tlrew the enemy to many 
Ikirmifhes •, in all which the fuccefs was l'uch, as 
added courage to his own men, and abated the 
ftrength and lpirit of the rebels. Thus he conti¬ 
nued provoking them night and day ; ftill intrap¬ 
ping fome of them, and fometimes giving them 
the overthrow in plain battel, until at length he 
got them into a ftraight, whence ere they lhould 
get out, he meant to take of them a good account. 
Their judgment was enough to perceive their own 
difadvantage; and therefore they had the lefs fto- 
nuch to light, but awaited for help from Tunis. 
Amilcar prudently forefeeing, that neceffity might 
teach them to dare impoflibilitics, ufed the benefit 
of their prefent fear, and Ihut them clofe up with 
No. 37. 
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trench and rampart. There they waited mifera- 
bly for fuccour that came not; and having lpcnt 
all their victuals, were fo pinched with hunger, 
that they fed upon the bodies of their prifoners. 
This they fuflered patiently, as knowing that they 
had not deferved any favour from Carthage, and 
hoping that their friends at Tunis would not lie 
unmindful of them. But when they were driven to 
fuch extremity that they were fain to devour their 
own companions, and yet faw none appearance or 
likelihood of relief, their obftinacy was broken, 
and they threatened their captains with what they 
had deferved, unlefs they would go forth to A mil- 
car, and leek fuch peace as might be gotten. So 
Spendius, Zarcas and Atilarius, fell to confulta- 
tion, wherein it was refolved to obey the multi¬ 
tude, and yield themfelves, if it were fo required, 
unto the death, rather than to perifh by the hands 
of their own companions. Hereupon they fend to 
crave parley, which is granted j and thefe three come 
forth to talk with Amilcar in perlon. What they 
could fay unto him it is hard to conjecture •, yet, 
by the conditions which Amilcar granted, it feems 
that they took the blame upon themfelves, and 
craved pardon for the multitude. The conditions 
were, that the Carthaginians lhould chufe out of 
the whole number of thefe enemies any ten whom 
they pleafed, to remain at their difcrction ; and 
that the reft fhould all be dilmilled, each in his 
Ihirt, or in one finglc coat. When the peace was 
thus concluded, Amilcar told thefe ringleaders, thac 
he chofe them prelent I y as part of the ten, and fo 
commanded to lay hands on them •, the reft he 
forthwith went to fetch, with his whole army in 
order. The rebels, who knew not that peace was 
concluded upon fo gentle articles, thought them¬ 
felves betrayed; and therefore amazedly ran to 
arms. But they wanted captains to order them, 
and the fame aftonilhment that made them break 
the covenants of peace, whereof they were ignorant, 
gave unto Amilcar both colour of juffice in accom- 
plifhing revenge, and eafe in doing the execution. 
They were all flain, being forty thoufand or more 
in number. 

This was a famous exploit, and the news there¬ 
of exceeding welcome to Carthage, and terrible to 
the revolted cities of Africa. I IenceforwarJ, Amil¬ 
car, with his Naravafus and Hannibal, carried the 
war from town to town, and found all places ready 
to yield: Utica and Ilippagrcta only Handing out, 
upon fear of deferved vengeance; and Tunis being 
held by Matho , with the remainder of his army. 
It was thought fit to begin with Tunis, where¬ 
in lay the chief ftrength of tlre enemy. Com¬ 
ing before this town they brought forth Spen¬ 
dius, with his fellows, in view ot the defendants, 
and crucified them under the walls, to terrify thofe 
of his old companions that were ftill in arms. 
With this rigour the fiege began, as if fpcedy vi¬ 
ctory had been allured. Hannibal quartered on 
that part of Tunis which lay towards Carthage , 
Amilcar on the oppofite fide ; too far afunder to 
help one another in fudden accidents, and therefore 
it behoved each to be the more circumfpcCt. 

Matho from the walls beheld his own deftiny in 
the mifery of his companion, and knew not how 
to avoid it otherwife, than by a caft at dice with 
fortune. So he broke out upon that part of the 
Carthaginian army that lay fecurc, as if all dan¬ 
ger were paft, under the command of Hannibal ; 
and with fo great and unexpected fury lie fallicd, 
that after an exceeding Daughter he took Hannibal 
prifoner ■, on whom, and thirty the molt noble ol 
the Carthaginian prifoners, he prefently revenged 
the death of Spendius by the fame torture. Ol this 
7 K Amilcar 
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Amilcar knew nothing till it was too late; neither 
had he ftrength enough remaining, after this great 
lofs, to continue the fiege, but was fain to break it 
up, and remove unto the mouth of the river Ba- 
gradas, where he encamped. 

The terror was no lels within Carthage upon the 
fame of this lofs, dian had been the joy of the late 
great victory. All that could bear arms were fent 
into the field under Hanno, whom, it feems, they 
thought the moft able of their captains furviving 
the late accidents of war. If there were any law 
among them forbidding the employment of one 
foie general near unto their city (for they are 
known to have trufted one man abroad) the time 
did not permit, in this hafty exigent, to devife 
about repealing it. But thirty principal men are 
chofen by the fenate to bring Hanno to Amilcar s 
camp, and by all good perfwafions to reconcile 
them. This could not be effetted in one day. It 
nearly touched Amilcar in his honour, that the 
carelefnefs of Hannibal feemed to be imputed unto 
him, by fending his enemy to moderate his pro¬ 
ceedings, Neverthelefs, after many conferences, 
the authority of the fenators prevailed ; Amilcar 
and Hanno were made friends \ and thenceforth, 
whilft this war lafted, Hanno took warning by 
Hannibal's calamities to follow good directions, 
though afterwards he returned to his old and dead¬ 
ly hatred. 

In the mean feafon Matho was come abroad j 
as meaning to ufe the reputation of his late fuc- 
cefs, whilft it gave fome life unto his bufinefs. He 
had reafon to do as he did, but he wanted (kill 
to deal with Amilcar. The fkirmifhes and light 
exercifes of war, wherein Amilcar trained his Car¬ 
thaginians, did fo far abate the ftrength, and with¬ 
al diminifh the credit of Matho , that he refolved 
try the fortune of one battel; wherein either his own 
defire fhould be accomplifhed, or his cares ended. 
To this conclufion the Carthaginians were no lefs 
prone than Matho, as being weary of thefe long 
troubles and infupportable expences; confident in 
the valour of their own men, which had approved 
itfelf in many trials, and well affured of Amilcar s 
great worth, whereunto the enemy had not what 
to oppofe. According to this determination, each 
part was diligent in making provifion, inviting their 
friends to help, and drawing forth into the field all 
that lay in garrifon. 

The iffue of this battel might have been foretold 
without help of witchcraft. Matho and his fol¬ 
lowers had nothing whereon to prefume. Hive their 
daring fpirits, which had been well cooled by the 
many late fkirmifhes, wherein they had learned 
how to run away. The Carthaginians had reafon 
to dare, as having often been victorious, and in all 
points elfe they had the better of their enemies; 
efpecially (which is worth all the reft) they had 
luch a commander, as was not eafily to be match¬ 
ed in that age. Neither was it likely, that the de¬ 
fire of liberty fhould work fo much, in men accu- 
ftomed to fervitude, as the honour of their ftate 
would, in citizens, whofe future and prefent good 
lay all at once engaged in that adventure. So 
the Carthaginians won a great victory, wherein 
moft of the Africans their enemies were fiain ; the 
reft fled into a town which was not to be defended, 
and therefore they all yielded, and Matho himfelf 
was taken alive. Immediately upon this victory, 
all the Africans that had .ebeiled made fubmiflion 
to their old matters: Utica only and Hippagreta 
flood out, as knowing how little they deferved of 
favour. But they were foon forced to take what 
conditions belt pleafed the victors. Matho and his 
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fellows were led to Carthage in triumph; where 
they fuffered all torments that could be devifed, in 
recompence of the mifehiefs which they had wrought 
in this war. The war had lafted three years and 
about four months, when it came to this good end; 
which the Carthaginians , whofe fubjeCts did not love 
them, fhould with lefs expence, by contenting their 
mercenaries, have prevented in the beginning. 

Sect. IV. 

How the mercenaries of the Carthaginians, that suite 
in Sardinia, rebelled: and were afterwords driven 
out by the iflanders. The faithlefs dealing of the 
Romans with the Carthaginians, in taking from 
them Sardinia, contrary to the peace. 

W HILST Matho and Spendius were making 
terrible combuftion in Afric , other merce¬ 
naries of the Carthaginians had kindled the like fire 
in Sardinia : where murdering Bojlar the gover- 
nour, and other Carthaginians, they were in hope 
to get, and hold that ifland to their own ufe. A- 
gainft thefe one Hanno was fent with a fmall army 
(l'uch as could be fpared in that bufy time) confift- 
ing likewife of mercenaries, levied on the fudden. 
But thefe companions that followed Hanno, finding 
it more for their fafety, and prefent profit, to join 
themfelves with thofe that were already revolted, 
than to endanger themfelves by battel, for the good 
of that common-weal, of which they had no care, 
began to enter into practice with the Sardinian re¬ 
bels •, offering to run one courfe of fortune with 
them in their enterprize. This their offer was kind¬ 
ly taken •, but their faith was fufpefted. Where¬ 
fore, to take away all jealoufie and diflruft, they 
refolved to hang up their commander Hanno, and 
performed it. A common practice it hath been in 
all ages, with thofe that have undertaken the quar¬ 
rel of an unjuft war, to enjoin the performance of 
fome notorious and villanous ad, to thofe that come 
into them as feconds, with offer to partake, and to 
aflift the impious purpofes which they have in 
hand. It is indeed the beft pawn, that defperatc 
men can deliver to each other, to perform fome fuch 
adtions, as are equally unpardonable to all. 

By fuch a kind of cruelty did the ungrateful 
Mantineans murder a garrifon of iUha.ia.ns, lent un¬ 
to them for their defence againft the Lacedemonians 
by Aratus ; who, when he had formerly polfdAl 
himfelf of their city, by right of war, did not on¬ 
ly fpare the fack and fpoil thereof, but gave them 
equal freedom with the reft of the cities united. 
Thefe Revolts are alfb common in our court-wars; 
where, in the conquefts of new fortunes, and mak¬ 
ing of new parties, and factions, without the depref- 
fion or deftrudtion of old friends, we cannot be re¬ 
ceived and trufted by old enemies. Ce font les coups 
de vieille eferime. Thefe (fay the French) be tie blows 
of the old art of fencing. 

Thefe mercenaries in Sardinia were no whit lew 
violent in their purpofes, than were Spendius and 
his Affociates : only they wanted a Matho among 
them, to negotiate with the inhabitants of the pro¬ 
vince. The iflanders were no lefs glad, than the 
foldiers, that the Carthaginians were expelled the 
country : but they could not agree about the profit 
of the victory. The Sardinians thought that it 
was enough, if they rewarded the foldiers for their 
pains taken. Contrariwife, the foldiers were of 
opinion, that the title of die Carthaginians to that 
ifle, was devolved unto themfelves, by right of con- 
queft. The fame quarrel would (in likelihood) 
have rifen, between Spendius with his mercenaries, 
and their African friends, if the CQmmon deftre of 
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Chap. II. The History 

both had once taken efiedl: unlefs the riches of 
Carthage, had ferved to content them all. But in 
Sardinia , where there was none other valuable re¬ 
ward, than pofleffion and rule of the country, the 
matter was not eafily taken up. So they fell to 
blows; which, how they were dealt I know not ; 
but finally, the mercenaries were driven out, and 
compelled to fave themfelves in Italy. Before their 
departure out of Sardinia, they had invited the Ro¬ 
mans into it, with as good right, as the Mamer- 
tincs had called them into Sicily. Yet this offer 
was refulcd, upon reafons that follow. 

Some Italian merchants had relieved Matbo and 
Spendius with corn; of whom the Carthaginians 
took almoft five hundred, and held them in prifon. 
Hereof was made a great complaint: fo that the 
Romans fent ambaffadors to Carthage , requiring fa- 
tisfa&ion. It was no time for the Carthaginians to 
difpute : they quietly yielded to releafe them all. 
This was fo kindly taken, that they forbad all 
their merchants, to trade thenceforth with the re¬ 
bels ; admonifhing them to carry all provisions to 
Carthage. And upon the fame reafon, did they 
forbear to meddle with Sardinia, or to accept the 
city of Utica, offering it felf unto their fubjedion. 
This might have ferved, as a notable example of 
the Roman faith, to all poflerity: had not the ifliie 
proved, that it was mere regard of greater profit ■, 
which kept them fo temperate, no longer than the 
hope lafted of thriving better thereby, than they 
fhould have done by open breach of faith. The 
whole eftate of Carthage depended, at that time, 
upon the virtue of Amilcar: who, had he been 
overthrown by Spendius or Mat ho, in one main 
battel, that mighty city muft either have fallen in¬ 
to the barbarous hands of mercilefs villains, or 
have humbled her felf under protection of the Ro¬ 
mans, with whom fhe had lately ftriven for fupe- 
riority. That extream neceffity, whereinto Matbo 
reduced the city, by the fortune of one Tally made 
out of Tunis, is enough to prove, that Carthage was 
not far from fuch a miferable choice. Wherefore 
it was not unwilely done of the Romans, to make 
fuch demon ft ration of kindnefs, and honourable 
dealing, as might invite a rich, but finking fhip 
to run her felf aground upon their fhore. But when 
all was well ended in Afric, and the Carthaginians 
began to prepare for the recovery of Sardinia, then 
did ambition put oft' her goodly vizor. The Ro¬ 
mans perceiving that Carthage, beyond their hope, 
had recovtred her leet again, began to ftrike at her 
head. They entertained the proffer of thofe mer¬ 
cenaries, that were fled out of Sardinia •, and they 
denounced war againft this enfeebled and impove- 
rifhed city, under a lhamelefs pretence, that the 
preparations made for Sardinia, were made indeed 
again 1 Rome it felf. The Carthaginians knew 
themfelves unable to refill ; and therefore yielded 
to the Romans demand ; renouncing unto them all 
their right in Sardinia. But this was not enough. 
They would have twelve hundred talents, in re. 
compence belike (for I fee not what reafon they 
could aJJedge) of the great fear which they had en¬ 
dured, of an invafion from Carthage. It is indeed 
plain, that they impudently fought occafion of war. 
But necelfity taught the Carthaginians patience; 
and the money was paid, how hardly foever it was 
railed. From this time lorward, let not Rome com¬ 
plain of the Punic faith, in breach of covenants : 
Jhe her felf hath broken the peace already, which 
Amilcar purpofeth to make her dearly repentj but 
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what Amilcar lives not to perform, (hall be accom- 
plifhed by Hannibal his renowned fon. 

Sect. V. 

How the affairs of Carthage went between the Afri¬ 
can rebellion, and the fecond Punic war. 

H E injurious dealing of the Romans, expref- 

fing their defire to pick a quarrel, lerved to 
inllruct the Carthaginians in a neceflary leflbn. 
That cither they mull make themfelves the ftrong- 
er, or die rcfolve to be obedient unto thole that 
were more mighty. In a city long accuftomed to 
rule, the braver determination eafily took place : 
and the bed means were thought upon, for the in- 
creale of puiflance and empire. The llrength, 
and the jealoufy of the Romans , forbad all at¬ 
tempts upon the Mediterranean feas •, but the riches 
of Spain, that lay upon the Ocean, were unknown 
to Rome : wherefore that province might ferve, 
both to exercife the Carthaginians in war, and to 
repair their decayed forces, with all needful fupplics. 
Of this Spanifh expedition, the charge and fovc- 
raign trull was committed unto Amilcar: upon 
whom his country did wholly repofe it felf •, in 
hope to recover llrength by his means, that had 
faved it from ruin. 

Hanne, with fome other envious men, that were 
of his faction, took little pleafure in the general 
love and honour, which daily increaled towards 
Amilcar and his friends. Yet could they not de¬ 
ny him to be the moll worthy of command in all 
the city : only they commended peace and quiet- 
nefs j advifing men to beware of provoking the 
Romans, in whofe amity, they faid, that the felicity 
of Carthage did confift. By fuch difcouWcs, harlh 
to the ears of good citizens, who had feeling of the 
wrong done to their common weal, they got none 
other reputation, than of Angularity: which the ig¬ 
norant fort fufpeifted to be wifdom. 

But the glory of Amilcar was continually upheld 
and enlarged, by many notable fcrvices that, he 
did, to the lingular benefit of his country. He 
palled the flreights of Hercules (now called the 
llreights of Gibraltar) and landed on the weftern 
coall of Spain j in which country, during nine 
years that he lived there, he fubjecled unto the (late 
of Carthage the better part of all thofe provinces. 
But finally, in a battel that he fought with a nati¬ 
on in Portugal, called the Pet tones (defending him- 
felf a long time with an admirable relolution) he 
was invironed and (lain: carrying with him to the 
grave the fame great honour and fame, by which, 
in many fignal victories, he had acquired the name 
of a fecond Mars. 

After the death of Amilcar, Afdrubal his fon-in- 
law was made general of the Carthaginian forces 
in Spain. This was a good man of war j but far 
better in practice and cunning, than in deeds of 
arms. By his notable dexterity in matter of nego-< 
tiation, he greatly enlarged the dominion of Car¬ 
thage : adding fo many fubjedls and confederates 
thereunto, that the Romans began to grow jealous 
again of this hally increafe. He built a goodly 
city, upon a commodious haven, in the kingdom 
of Granada, oppofitc to that of Oran in Africa , 
and gave it the name of New Carthage , which to 
this day it nearly retaineth, being called now Car- 
tbagena. * With this fuccefs of the Carthaginians 
in Spain , the Romans were not a little troubled, 
but begin to caufe their own negligence. For 


• Toe Spaniards buntftnet built a city of the fume name in the Weft-Indies : 
fad'd by the F.n^lilh in th . year 1585. 


which being fenf/rd by them in the year 15 3 2, nxa: 
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whereas they had formerly taken fo much pains to 
beat them out of the ifle of Sicily, as fufpe&ing 
their neighbourhood there ; they had now, by 
cumbering themfelves in a war of far lefs impor¬ 
tance (whereof I (hall fpeak anon) given them lei- 
fure, without interruption, to recover upon their 
own continent, a dominion by far exceeding, both 
in the bodies of men and in revenue, that which 
the Romans had taken from them. But how to 
help this, at the prefent they knew not ; for they 
daily expected to be invaded by the Gauls, their 
ancient enemies, and neareft neighbours to the weft. 
But he needeth little help of force, that knoweth 
himfelf to be feared : it is enough if he requeft, 
fince lus requeft fh.ill have the virtue of a com¬ 
mand. 

Yet were the Romans utterly deftitute of all good 
colour, that might help them to intermeddle in 
Spain. The Spaniards were then unacquainted with 
Rome, whereof (in probability) they fcarce had 
heard the name : fo that there were no Mamertints, 
nor other fuch rebels, to call in Roman fuccours. 
But in the enterprize of Sardinia, the Romans had 
learned an impudent pretence, that might alfo ferve 
their turn in Spain. For though it were apparent, 
that the Spanijb affairs had no relation to the peace 
between thefe two cities and though it were no¬ 
thing likely, that Afdrubal had any purpofe, to 
extend his victories unto the gates of Rome , or to 
any of the Roman frontiers: yet (as if fome fuch 
matter had been fufpe&ed) they fent unto him, re¬ 
quiring that he fhould forbear to proceed any fur¬ 
ther, than to the river of Iberus. In addre/fing 
their meflengers, rather to Afdrubal , than to the ci¬ 
ty of Carthage •, they feem to have hoped, that 
howfoever the generality of the Carthaginians had 
fweetly fwallowed many bitter pills, to avoid all. 
occjfion of war with Rome : yet die bravery of one 
man might prove more faftidious, and, relenting 
the injury, return fuch anfwer, as would entangle 
his whole country in die quarrel, that they fo much 
defired ; and might embrace at leifure, when once 
they had found apparent caufe. But Afdrubal fine¬ 
ly deluded their expc&ation. He pretended no 
manner of difiike at all: and whereas they would 
have this infolent covenant inferted into the arti¬ 
cles of peace, he took upon him to do it, of his 
own power, with fucli appearance of conformity to 
their will, that they went their ways contented, and 
fought no further. 

If it had been fo, that the ftate of Carthage , 
thereunto preffed by the Romans , for fear of pre¬ 
fent war, had ratified this new compofition made 
by Afdrubal , yet fhould it not have ltood bound in 
honour, to obferve the fame carefully, unlefs an 
oath had alfo been extorted, to make all fure. But 
fince all palled quietly, under the bare authority of 
Afdrubal, this capitulation was none other in eftett, 
than a fecond breach of peace •, whereof the Ro- 
mins might be accufed more juftly, dian they 
could nccule the Carthaginians of perjury, (as they 
after did) lor refilling to Hand to it. 

By this treaty with Afdrubal, the Romans won 
fome reputation in Spain. For when it was once 
conceived by the Spaniards, that the city which 
would needs be miftrefs over them, flood in fear 
her lclf, of receiving blows from a ftouter dame, 
there were loon found fome, that by offering them¬ 
felves to the prote&ion of Rome, became (as they 
thought) fcllow-lervants with Carthage. But the 
Carthaginians will Ihortly teach them another leffon. 
The Saguntines, a people on the fouth-fide of Ibe¬ 
rus, entred into confederacy with the Romans, and 
were gladly accepted. Surely it was lawful unto 


the Romans, to admit the Saguntines , or any other 
people (neither fubject, nor open enemy in war to 
the Carthaginians) into their fociety: and unlawful 
it was unto the Carthaginians , to ufe violence to¬ 
wards any that fiiould thus once become confederate 
with Rome. Neverthelefs, if we confulcr the late 
agreement made with Afdrubal, wc Hull find that 
the Romans could have none other honelt colour of 
requiring it, than an implicit covenant of making 
the river Iberus a bound, over which they them¬ 
felves would not pafs, in any difeovery or conqueft 
by them intended to be made upon Spain: in which 
regard, they might have fome honed pretence to 
require the like of the Carthaginians ; though Rome 
as yet had no foot, on the one fide of Iberus, 
whereas Carthage , on die other fide of that river, 
held almoft all the country. Howfoever it were, 
this indignity was not fo eafily digeded, as former 
injuries had been. For it was a matter of ill conle- 
quence, that the nations which had heard of no 
greater power than the Carthaginian, fhould behold 
Saguntum refting fecurely among them, upon con¬ 
fidence of help from a more mighty city. Where¬ 
fore either in this refped •, or for that the fenle is 
mod feeling of the lateft injuries •, or rather tor that 
now the Carthaginians were of power to do them¬ 
felves right, war againft Saguntum was general¬ 
ly thought upon, let the Romans take it how they 
lift. In fuch terms were the Carthaginians , when 
Afdrubal died, after he had commanded in Spain 
eight years : (being (lain by a flave, whofe mailer 
he had put to death) and the great Hamibal, fon 
of the great Amilcar, was chofen general in his dead. 

» i ; S e c t. VI. 

7 "he eft ate of Greece from the death of Pyrrhus, te 
the reign of Philip the fon of Demetrius in Ma- 
' cedon. 

I N the long term of the fird Punic war, and the 
vacation following, between it and the fecond, 
the eftare of Greece , after the death of Pyrrhus, 
was grown fomewhat like unto that, wherein Phi¬ 
lip of Macedon had found it; though far weaker, 
as in an after-fpring. The whole country had re¬ 
covered, by degrees, a form of liberty: the petty 
tyrannies (bred of thofe inferior captains, which in 
the times of general combudion, had feized each 
upon fuch final 1 tdwns as he could get) were, by 
force or accident, extirpated and reformed •, and 
. fome ftates were rifen to fuch greatnefs, as not only 
ferved to defend themfelves, but to give protedion 
to others. This converfion to the better, proceed¬ 
ed from the like diflenfions and tumults in Mace¬ 
don, as had been in Greece, when Philip firft be¬ 
gan to incroach upon it. For after many quarrels 
and great wars, about the kingdom of Mmlon, 
between Antigonus the elder, Caft'andcr, Demetrius, 
Lyfimacbus, Seleucus, Pyrrhus, and the Gauls, Ju- 
tigonus, the fon of Demetrius, finally got and held 
it, reigning fix and thirty years ■, yet fo, that he 
was divers times thence expelled, not only by the 
Gauls , and by Pyrrhus, as hath been already fhew- 
ed, but by Alexander the fon of Pyrrhus the Epi- 
rot, from whole father he had hardly won it. 
This happened unto him by the revolt of his fol* 
diers, even at fuch time, as having overthrown 
with great flaughter an army of the Cauls, he was 
converting his forces againft the Athenians , whom 
he compelled to receive his garrifons. But his 
young fon Demetrius raifed an army, wherewith 
he chaced Alexander , not only out of Macedou, 
but out of his own Epirus, and reftored his father 
to the kingdom. 
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Chap. Ii. The History 

By the help of this young prince Demetrius , 
(though in another kind) Antigonus got into his pof- 
lelfion the citadel of Corinth > which was juftly 
termed the fetter of Greece. This citadel, called 
Acrocorinthus, ftood upon a fteep rockly hill on the 
north-fide of the town ; and was by nature and 
art fo ftrong, that it feemed impregnable. It com¬ 
manded the town *, which was of much impor¬ 
tance, as occupying the whole breadth of the Ifth- 
mus, that running between the Egean and Ionic 
leas, joineth Peioponnefus to the main of Greece. 
Wherefore he that held pofleflion of this caftle, 
was able to cut off all pafiage by land, from one 
half of Greece unto the other *, befides the commo¬ 
dity of the two Teas, upon both of which, this rich 
and goodly city had commodious havens. Alex¬ 
ander, the fon of Polyfperchon , and, after his death. 
Cratefipolis's wife, had gotten Corinth in the great 
fhuffling of provinces and towns, that was made 
between Alexander’s princes. Afterwards it palled 
from hand to hand, until it came, I know not how, 
to one Alexander ; of whom I find nothing elfe, 
than that he was thought to be poifoned by this 
Antigonus, who deceived his wife Nic<ea thereof, 
and got it from her by a trick. The device was 
this: Antigonus lent his young fon Demetrius to 
Corinth, willing him to court Niccea, and feek her 
in marriage. The foolifh old widow perceived not 
how unfit a match file was for the young prince, 
but entertained the fancy of marriage *, whereto the 
old king was even as ready to confent, as was his 
fon to defire it, and came thither in perfon to fo- 
lemnize it. Hereupon all Corinth was filled with 
facrifices, feafts, plays, and all forts of games : in 
the midft of which, Antigonus watched his time, and 
got into the caftle, beguiling the poor lady, whofe 
jealoufy had been exceeding diligent in keeping it. 
Of this purchafe he was fo glad, that he could not 
contain himfelf within the gravicy befeeming his 
old age. But as he had ftollen it, fo was it again 
ftollen from him : neither lived he to revenge the 
lofs of it, being already fpent with age. 

Demetrius, the fon of this Antigonus, fucceeding 
unto his father, reigned ten years. He made greater 
proof of his virtue before he was king, than after. 
The Dardanians, Etolians , and Achaians, held him 
continually bufied in war $ wherein his fortune was 
variable, and for the more part ill. About thefe 
times the power of the Macedonians began to de¬ 
cay : and the Grecians to call off their yoke. 

Philip, the only fon of Demetrius, was a young 
child when his father died ; and therefore Antigonus, 
his uncle, had the charge of the kingdom, during 
the minority of the prince ; but he affumed the 
name and power of a king, though he refpe&ed 
Philip as his own fon, to whom he left the crown 
at his death. This Antigonus was called the Tutor, 
in regard of his proteflorlhip •, and was alfo called 
Dofon, that is as much as fPillgive , becaufe he was 
flow in his liberality. He reprefled the Dardani¬ 
ans, and Theffalians, which molefted his kingdom, 
in the beginning of his reign. Upon confidence of 
this good fervice, he took ftate upon him, as one 
that rather were king in his own right, than only a 
rotettor. Hereupon the people fell to mutiny; 
ut were foon appeafed by fair words, and a feem- 
ing unwillingnefs of his to meddle any more with 
the government. The Achaians took from him the 
city of Athens , foon after Demetrius's death •, and 
likely they were to have wrought him out of all 
or moft that he held in Greece, if their own eftate 
had not been endangered by a nearer enemy. But 
civil diftenfion, which had overthrown the power of 
Greece, when it flourifhed moft, overthrew it eafily 
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now again, when it had fcarcely recovered ftrength 
after a long ficknefs •, and gave to this Antig onus 
no lefs authority therein, than Philip, the father of 
Alexander, got by the like advantage. 

Thefe Achaians, from fmall beginnings, had in- 
creafed in fhort time to great ftrength and fame; 
fo that they grew the moft redoubted nation of all 
the Greeks. By the equality of their laws, and by 
their clemency (notwithftanding that they were a 
long time held under by the Macedonians and Spar¬ 
tans) they did not only draw all others by their 
love and alliance j but induced, through their ex¬ 
ample, the reft of the cities of Peioponnefus, to be 
governed by one law, and to ufe one and the fame 
fort of weights, meafure, and money. 

Aratus, the Sicyonian, was the firft that united 
them again ; and gave them courage, after that 
they had been by the Macedonian captains divided 
into many principalities. In elder times they were 
governed by kings, as moft of the great cities of 
Greece were ; to which kind of rule they firft fub- 
jefted themfelves, after the defeent of the Hera- 
clidet, when Tifamenus the fon of Or efts poflefs’d the 
territory of Achaia. In this eftate they continued 
to the time of Gyges i after whom, when his fbns 
fought to change the legal government of their pre- 
deceflors into tyranny, they expelled them, and 
made their ftate popular as feeming moft equal. 
This form of common-weal had continuance, with 
fome fmall changes according to the diverfity of 
times, till the reign of Philip and Alexander, kings 
of Macedon : who tempeft-like overturned all things 
in that part of the world. For thofe twelve cides, 
called the cities of alliance, whereof He lice, and Bur a 
or Olenus, the fea had eaten up a little before the 
battel of LeuRres ; were, by difturbance of the Ma¬ 
cedonians, divided from each other, and trained in¬ 
to a war, no lefs foolifh than cruel, among them¬ 
felves. But in the one hundred and four and twen¬ 
tieth Olympiad, in which, or near it, Ptolemy the 
fon of Lagus, Lyftmachus, Seleucus, and Ptolemy 
Ceraunns, left the world ; two of the ten remain¬ 
ing cities and people, namely, the Patrenfes and 
the Dimes, united themfelves, and laid the founda¬ 
tion of that general accord, and re-union, which 
after followed. For having been, fome of them 
partifans with fundry Macedonian captains, and o- 
thers having been governed by petty kings, they be¬ 
gan to fallen themfelves in a ftrong league of ami¬ 
ty, partly in the Olympiad before fpoken of, and 
partly atfuch a time as Pyrrhus made his firft voy¬ 
age into Italy. Now alter the uniting of the Pa¬ 
trenfes and Dimei, to whom all the cities of Tritea , 
and Phara , joined themfelves, Egira chafed out 
her garrifons : and the Burians , killing their kings, 
entred with die Ceraunians , into the lame confede¬ 
racy. Thefe cities, for twenty and five years, ufed 
the fame form of government with the Achaians » 
who, by a fenatory and two pretors, ordered all 
things in their common-wcal j and foon after, by 
one pretor, or commander : of which Marcus Ca- 
rynenfts was the firft, and Aratus the fecond. 

This Aratus was a noble young gentleman of Si- 
cyon, who living at Argos in exile, whilft his coun¬ 
try was opprefled by tyrants, found means, through 
the help of other banilhed men, to enter their own 
city by night, with ladders; whence drey chaced 
the tyrant, and reftored the people to liberty. This 
was in the rime of Antigonus Gonatus, king of Ma¬ 
cedon, a prince more bufy in watching what to get 
among the Greeks, than wife in looking to his own. 
For fear of Antigonus, the Sicyonians entered into 
the Achaian league: which, though at that rime it 
received more incrcafe, by their acceffion, than it 
y L added 
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added ftrength to them * yet the benefit of this citizens would have lent any help to the recovery 
conjunction ferved well enough againft; Antigonus , of their own freedom •, fundry times, and with di- 
whofe fubtilty was fomewhat greater than his valour, verfe events, they fought with the tyrants (who rofe 
As the induftry and counfel of Aratus delivered his up one after another in Argos') in open field, and 
country from bondage, and fortified it by the flew one of them in battel; Dut all fufficed not, 
Achaian league ; fo further, by his great liberality, until at length Arijiomachus the tyrant was fo terri- 
with the exceeding great coft of one hundred and fied, perfwaded, and hired by Arams , that he con- 
fifty talents, he pacified the inexplicable controver- fented to refign his eftate. The like did Xenon the 
lies between the oanilhed Sicyonians , which returned tyrant ot liermione , and Cleonymus, that had op- 
with him, and the other citizens that had pofleflion prefled the Pbliaftans. Whilft this bufinefewith die 
of thefe mens lands ; as alfo with the fame money Argives was on foot, Lyftadas the tyrant of Mega- 
he drew many others to aflift him in thofe enterprizes lopolis was fo well handled by Aratus, that, with- 
following, that redounded to the Angular good of all out compulfion, he gave liberty to his city, and an- 
Achaia. The money he obtained of Ptolemy Euer- nexed it to the council of Acbaia *, whereby he got 
getes , king of Egypt , who partly had a defire to hold fuch credit, that he was chofen general of their 
fome ftrong and fure friendfhip in Greece , partly was forces (which was a yearly office, and might not be 
delighted with the converfation of Aratus himfelf, held two years together by one man) every fccond 
that made a dangerous voyage to him into Egypt , year for a certain while, he and Aratus fucceeding one 
and fed his pleafure in goodly pictures, with the gift another by turns. But thofe late tyrants and new citi- 
of many curious pieces, wherein the workmen of zens, Lyftadas and Arifiomacbus were carried with 
Sicyon excelled. private paflion, from care of the general good ; in 

The firft of Aratus's great attempts, was the fur- which courfes they oppofed Aratus , to the great 
prize of the Acrocorinthus, or citadel of Corinth , hurt of Acbaia , as lhall appear in due time, 
which he won by night, being thereinto guided by The Acheans having obtained fo much puiffance 
fome thieves that he had hired for the purpofe, who and reputation, that Ptolemy king of Egypt was be- 
living in the place, had pradifed to rob Antigonus's come patron of their alliance, and (in title of ho- 
treafury, palling in and out by a fecret path among nour) general of their forces by fea and land, made 
the rocks. Yet was he fain to fight for it, ere he open war upon Demetrius the fon of Antigonus Go- 
could get it, though indeed Antigonus*% foldicrswere natas, for the liberty of Athens. It is flrange, and 
rather overcome by their own fear, than by any worthy of noting, that when Aratus in this quarrel 
force of the aflailants ; as miftrufting left the Acbai- had loft a battel, the Athenians wore garlands in 
ans were more in number, than in truth they were, fign of joy, to flatter their good lords tlie Alacedo- 
and having loft the advantages of the place already, nians , that had won the victory. Such were now 
upon which they had prefumed, before they were the Athenians become, in whom the rule was veri- 
aware of any enemy. fied, that holds true in general of the multitude, Aut 

In thefe kind of night-lcrvices, ambulhments, fur- bumiliterfervit , aut fuperbi dominatur ; It is either 
prizes, and practices, Aratus was very cunning, ad- bafe in fervice, or infolent in command. Never- 
▼enturous, and valiant: in open field and plain bat- thclefs, when Demetrius was dead, Aratus perform- 
tel he was as timorous. By this ftrange mixture of cd that by money which he could not by force j 
cowardice and courage, he miniftred argument of and corrupting the captain of the Macedonian garn- 
difputation to philofophers and others •, whether a fon, purchafed liberty to the Athenians , who thence- 
valiant man (as he was efteemed, and in fome cafes forth held good correfpondence with the Acheans t 
approved) might look pale and tremble when he loving them, and fpeaking well of them, which 
began battel •, and whether the virtue of fortitude was all that they could do i but into their corpora- 
were diverfified by the fundry natures of men, and tion they entered not, fcorning it, belike, in regard 
in a manner confined unto feveral forts of action, of their own out-worn glory. 

In refolving which doubts, it may be faid, that all Now as the commonwealth of Acbaia daily in¬ 
virtue is perfected in man by exercife, wherein they creafed within Peloponnejus, by jufticc and honefty j 
are trained by occafion, though a natural inclination fo did the Etolians , in the utter part of Greece ; yea, 
ftandeth in need of little practice • whereas die de- and within P eleponnefus it felf, wax very powerful, 
fedt hereof muft be fupplied with much inftrudtion, by fturdinds of body, and rude courage in fight, 
ufe, good fuccels, and other help j yet hardly lhall widiout the help ot any odier virtue. They bad 
grow abfolute in general. Such was Aratus in mat- ftoutly defended themfelvcs againft Antipaler and 
ter of war. In fincere affedfion to his country he Craterus ; partly by daring to do and fuller much, 
was unreproveable, and fo acknowledged, as his partly by tbe natural ftrength and faftnefs of dieir 
following addons will truly teftify. country ; but efpecially by die benefit of the time, 

When Acrocorinthus was taken, and joined unto which called away thefe famous captains toother bu- 
the commonwealth of Acbaia , the Alegarians re- finefs, as hath been related. TJiey had molefted Caf- 
volted foon after from Antigonus , and entered into fander , in lavour of Antigonus • and were themfelvcs 
the lame corporation. So did the Trezenians, and as much plagued by him, and by the Acarnanians y 


the Epidaunans , whereby this new-eredted ftatc 
grew fo powerful, that it adventured to take Athens 
f rom die Macedonians > and Argos y and Megalopo¬ 
lis from tyrants that held them. The enterprize 
upon Athens was of none effedt; for though Ara¬ 
tus wafted the ifle of Salamis , to Ihew his ftrength, 
and fent home the Athenian prilbners widiout ran- 
fom, to allure the city by fliew of love; yet the 
Athenians ftirred neither againft him, nor for him, 
as being now grown lionelt flaves to the Macedo¬ 
nians. Upon Argos die adventure was carried more 
fcrongly. The Acbaians came fometimes to the 
gates of the city, but the people furred not: once 
they entered into it, and might have won it, if the 


a little, but ltout nation, that took his part. After¬ 
wards dicy had to do with Demetrius the Ion of the 
firft Antigonuty and more or lefs, with ail the kings 
of Macedon fucceeding him. They likewife held 
often war with the Acat nanians, AtbamanianSy Epi- 
rotSy and many cities in Peloponnefus ; lo that 
they were hardened with perpetual travel, fcldom 
putting off their armour. But their hardinels ill 
delerved the name of valour, feeing they had no re¬ 
gard of honefty or friendfhip; meafuring all things 
by their own inlblent will, and thinking all people 
bale-minded, dut were not as fierce and outragious 
as dicmlelves. 

Thefe 
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Chap. II. The History 

Thefe Etolians had lately made great fpoils in 
Peloponncfus, and occupied a good part of die coun¬ 
try. They had invaded the friends of the Acbeans, 
taken and lacked Pallene -, where, although they 
were foundly beaten by Aratus, yet their defire of 
gain made them greedy of a new voyage thither, as 
to a country wherein fomewhat was to be gotten. 
But they were forced to look another way, by De¬ 
metrius the fon of Antigonus Gonatas, who prefled 
them fo hardly, that they were driven to feek help 
of the Acbeans, which they obtained. The war, 
which the Acbeans made upon Demetrius, without 
PelopomcfuSy in Attica, though it tended to expel¬ 
ling the Macedons out of Greece ; yet the benefit 
thereof redounded chiefly unto the Etolians, at 
•whofe irflance it was fet on foot, for thereby were 
the Macedonian forces diverted from them. Nei¬ 
ther was this good turn unacknowledged •, though 
very bafely the Etolians , giving thanks in words, 
devifed how to requite the benefit witli fome great 
niilchief. They faw that the Acbeans were defirous 
to bring all Peloponncfus into their alliance and cor¬ 
poration ; of which intent the Lacedemonians were 
very jealous. Wherefore thefe Etolians laboured 
earned:ly to fet the Lacedemonians and Acbeans toge¬ 
ther by the ears; hoping that if this might come 
to pafs, they themfelvcS Ihould be called in to help 
(it fkilled not on what fife) and fo get no frnall 
fhare both in booty and territory. Neither did they 
forbear to communicate this their device unto An¬ 
tigonus, offering to make him partaker of their gain, 
whom they knew to be offended with the many 
lofies that this kingdom had fuftained by die Acbeans. 
Of this plot Aratus was aware, who therefore de¬ 
termined to fuflfer many indignities, rather than to 
give the Lacedemonians caul'e to take arms. But 
this refolution was taken fomewhat too late, and 
not altogether in his own power to hold. He had 
been medling with the Arcadians , that were depen¬ 
dants of Lacedemon, and thereby had provoked the 
Lacedemonians to look about them j feeing that all 
Peloponncfus, excepting themfelvcs, the Eleans, and 
a few Arcadians their friends (who alio were at¬ 
tempted) was already become Acbean. 

The city of Sparta was in ill cafe about thefe 
times, and fubjett to the injuries of any ftrongcr 
neighbour. Pyrrhus had greatly weakened it. The 
Etoiians, entering Laconia with an army, had car¬ 
ried away fifty thoufand fluves; and, which was 
worfe, their difciplir.e was corrupted, avarice and 
luxury reigned among them, the poor w'as opprefled 
by the rich •, and the gencrofity of fpirit, that had 
fome time been their general virtue, was hardly now 
to be found among the bed of them. There were 
left in Sparta no more than feven hundred natural 
citizens, of whom not above one hundred had lands, 
all the reft were needy people, and defirous of inno¬ 
vation. Hereupon followed intcftinc fedition, which 
endangered the city moft of all. Agis, a good king, 
who fought to reform the diforders of the ftatc, ex¬ 
horted cite people to a ft rift obfervation of Lycurgus’s 
Laws. To which purpofe he caufcd them to pafs 
an Aft for the abolifhing of all debts, and equal clivi- 
fion of lands. All the younger and poorer fort were 
glad of this ; but the rich men oppofed it. Thefe 
had recourfe to Leonidas the other king (for in Sparta 
were two kings) who took their part, being himfelt a 
diflolute man, as one trained up in the court of Syria , 
whence alfo he had his wife. In this contention 
l.eonidas was expelled the city, and a new king 
chofen jin his Head. But Agis' s friends and coun- 
fellors in this enterprize, abufed his good meaning 
to their own private commodity. They were hafty 
to take away all debts, and cancel all bonds, for they 
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themfelvcs were deeply indebted } but the divifion 
of lands they afterwards hindered, becaufe' their 
own pofleflions were great. Hence arofe a tumult 
in Sparta, which thefe men increafed, by their foul 
oppreflion of the poorer citizens. So that in fine, 
Leonidas was brought home, and reftored to his 
kingdom, and die two adverfe kings driven to take 
fanftuary ; out of which Cleombrotus , the late made 
king, was difmified into exile: but Agis was trained 
forth, drawn into prilon, and there by his enemies 
condemned and ftrangled, together with his mo¬ 
ther, and his old grandmother. The like to this 
was never known in Sparta ; and (which is the more 
odious) this cruelty proceeded from the Epbori, ma- 
gi It rates that fhould have given patronage to the 
laws, ufing their power, and more power than to 
them belonged, againft a king that had proceed¬ 
ed orderly in reforming the city, as the law re¬ 
quired. 

The death of Agis was much lamented by all 
good citizens, and lerved to eftablifli the impotent 
rule of a few tyrannical oppreflors. In which cafe 
Aratus might well hope to adjoin Lacedemon to the 
Acbean commonwealth, though it were great in- 
juftice to take fuch advantages, and attempt by force, 
that which would have redounded to the general 
good of Peloponncfus, and to the benefit of Sparta 
it felf, if it could have been wrought by per- 
fwafion. 

But the fame man that redrefled the diforders of 
Sparta, and revenged die death of Agis, did alfo 
requite the unjuft attempts of the Acbeans, even in 
their own kind ; obtruding upon them by force, an 
union of all Peloponncfus, though little to their good 
liking, for that the Lacedemonians and dieir king 
fhould have been the principal; not they and their 
praetor. Leonidas having thus caufcd Agis to be 
(lain, took his wife, that was very rich and beauti¬ 
ful, and gave her in marriage (perforce) to his own 
fon Cleomenes. This young prince fell greatly en¬ 
amoured on his wife, and fought to win her af¬ 
fection, as well as he had her perfon. He dilcourfed 
much with her about the purpofe of her former huf- 
band Agis, and, by pitying his misfortune, began to 
entertain a defire of accomplifhing that wherein Agis 
had failed. So coming himfelf to be king whilft 
he was very young, he gladly embraced all occafions 
of war; for that lie hoped by ftrong hand to efiedt 
that, which Agis, by proceeding iormally, in fo 
corrupt an efcatc of the city, had attempted to his 
own ruin. Therefore^ w hen the £/>Z>e;7 gave him in 
charge to take and fortify Atbentum , a temple on 
the marches of Laconia , to which both they and the 
Megalopolitans pretended title: he readily performed 
it. Hereof Aratus made no complaint, but fouglit 
to take by furprize Tcgca and (jrcbomenus, cities 
then confederate w ith the Lacedemonians ; wherein 
his intelligence failing, lie loft the labour of a pain¬ 
ful night’s travel, and difeovered his enmity to 
Sparta, of which Cleomenes was nothing lorry. By 
thele degrees the war begin. In the entrance where¬ 
to Aratus had difeovered the El on an practice, and 
therefore would have Haiti the quarrel from proceed¬ 
ing too far. But Lyfiadas and At ijiomacbus would 
needs fight, and he could do no other than be ruled 
by them •, efpccially feeing Cleomenes was fo urgent. 
Ariflomacbus was at that time general of the AcUeans 
(he -\n\ Lyfiadas being of great account, fince they 
had abandoned their tyranny) who lent unto Aratus, 
lying then in Athens, and required his afliftance in 
a journey to be made into Laconia. No diflwafions 
of Aratus would ferve; therefore lie came in per¬ 
fon, and took part of a buiinels litde pleafing him 
in the prefent, and lefs in the future. When he 
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toet with Clements , he durft not fight, but oppofcd 
himfelf againft Ariftomacbus, who defired to give 
battel * yet had the Acbeans twenty thoafand foot 
and one thoufand horfe in their army, whereas Cleo¬ 
menes had no more than five thoufand in all. This 
gave reputation to the Lacedemonian, and raifed an 
ill report upon Aratus *, which Lyftadas helped to 
Wake worfe, by accufing his cowardife. Never- 
thelefs, the Acbeans would not fall out with Aratus 
their benefa&or, but chofe him their general the year 
following, againft Lyftadas his accufer, that fued 
for the place. Being general himfelf, it behoved 
him to confute with deeds the flanderous words of 
Lyfiadas . Therefore he purpofed to fet upon the 
Eleans ; but was met withal on the way, near 
unto the mount Lyceus , by Cleomenes , who van- 
quifhed him in a great battel, and drove him to 
hide himfelf all night for fear* fo that he was thought 
to have been flain. This mifadventure Aratus re- 
compenfed by a trick of his own more natural oc¬ 
cupation, 'performing with his broken army that 
which could hardly have been expected, had he 
been victorious -, for, whilft there was no fufpicion of 
any great matter that he could undertake, he fudden- 
ly wrought with fome of the Mantineans , who did 
let him into their city. The Mantineans did once 
before join themfelves with the Acbaians ; but fhort- 
Iy, upon fear, or fome other paffion, they gave 
themfelves to the Etolians , and from the Etolians, 
prefently after this victory, to Cleomenes , from whom 
immediately they were thus won. For this their le¬ 
vity they were notpunifhed, but freely admitted now 
again into the Achean fociety. As this good fuccefs 
repaired the credit of Aratus, fo another battel al- 
moft ruined it. Cleomenes and he encountered near 
unto Megalopolis, where the Acbeans had fomewhat 
of the better at the firft, but their general durft not 
follow his advantage. Thereupon Lyftadas, of 
whom we fpake before, grew fomewhat impatient 
with anger •, and, taking with him all die horfe, 
brake upon the Lacedemonians, whom he routed at 
the beginning, but purfuing them too far into places 
of hard palTage, he was flain by them, and his fol¬ 
lowers driven hack upon their own companions, in 
fuch fort, that finally, all the army was difordered, 
and put to flight. This was a great lofs, and in- 
ccnled the Acbeans againft Aratus } yet their indig- 
nadon proceeded no further, than that they refufed 
to make any longer contribution towards the pay of 
thofe mercenaries which he had waged. This Ara- 
tus took patiently, and followed the war neverthe- 
lefs; wherein, though Cleomenes won fome towns, 
and Aratus got the better in one fmall fight, yet lit¬ 
tle of importance was done, the Acbeans being 
weary, and the Spartan king intentive to anodier 
bufinefs. 

Cleomenes, having led into the field all that were 
like to hinder his purpofe, and tired them with pain¬ 
ful journeys, forfook the Achean war on a fudden, 
and came unexpected home to Sparta, where he 
flew the Epbori , and reftored by force the ancient 
difeipline of Lycurgus. Then gave he an account 
of his doings, ana fhewing by what degrees the 
Epbori had incroached upon the power of kings, 
and many diforders had grown in the city, he julti- 
fied his proceedings, and forthwith began to make 
equal divifion of the lands, reducing all to the firft 
inftitution. He alfo fupplied the deleft of citizens, 
by chufing new out of fuch as were friends to the 
ftate, and valiant men •, fo that henceforth his coun¬ 
try might not altogether ftand in need of mercenary 
help, as it lately had done, to fave it from the Eto- 
lians, Illyrians, and fuch other enemies. All this was 
diipatched in great hade •, the Spartans well lads- 
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fied, and Cleomenes himfelf ready in the field, ere 
his enemies could take any advantage of this his do- 
meftic troubles. 

The Acbeans, hearing of this great alteration in 
Sparta, thought that it would be long ere Cleomenes 
durft ifiiie forth of the city, for fear of fome re¬ 
bellion. But it was not long ere they heard that 
he had wafted all the country of Megalopolis ; had 
ranged over all Arcadia at his pleafure and was ad¬ 
mitted into Mantinea , and ready to take other places, 
even of Acbaia. Thefe news difpleafed them not a 
little •, hut they muft patiently endure to hear worfe. 
For, wnen Cleomenes had fhaken off the power of the 
Epbori, that curbed his authority, he proceeded more 
roundly in his work, being better obeyed, and by 
better men. His Lacedemonians relumed their ancient 
courage ; and he himfelf had the heart to demand 
the principality of Greece. He did not therefore 
henceforth contend about the pofleflion of a few 
towns, but adventured to win or lofe all. The 
Etolians, in favour of his attempt, declared them¬ 
felves on his fide j and, whereas he had gotten Man- 
tinea, 7egea, and other places, to which they had 
fome title, they willingly renounced all their intc- 
reft unto him. 

Aratus did apprehend the danger of his country, 
and faw that Antigonus with the Etolians , or per¬ 
haps without them, would fhortly make an end 
of that which Cleomenes had thus begun. There¬ 
fore he devifed how to provide againft the worft, 
and either to repair all, or (if it could not be) to 
fave all from utter ruin. The office of general, 
when it was next put upon him, he refufed ; fear¬ 
ing to be fo far prefs’d as to hazard in one battel 
all the force of his country, to which as he had 
never any affeftion, nor perchance courage, fo was 
his manner of warfare otherwife. For he common¬ 
ly attempted by furprize, and defended upon the 
advantage of place, after the manner of the Irijb, 
and of all other nations, overcharged with num¬ 
bers of men. Yet did he not forfake the care of 
the weal publick, though, in aiming at the gene¬ 
ral good, it feems that private paffion drew him 
into an ill courfe. He faw that Megalopolis could 
not be defended without making a dangerous ha¬ 
zard of battel; that Mantinea had not only opened 
her gates unto Cleomenes, but flain the Achean 
garrifon that lay therein ; that other towns had 
yielded unto him without compulfion ; and that 
Ariflomacbus, once tyrant of Argos , and fince ge¬ 
neral of the Acbeans, was now revolted unto the 
enemy, following the fortune of Cleomenes. Pto¬ 
lemy was too far off to help, and the nearnefs of 
Antigonus was very dangerous; yet might be ufe- 
fiil, if this king would (as Polybius faith) like others, 
be friend or enemy, as fhould beft agree with his 
own profit. To make trial hereof, Aratus prac- 
tifed with fome of Megalopolis, whom he found apt 
unto his purpofe, and inftrufted them how to deal 
with both Antigonus and the Acbeans. 

The city of Megalopolis had been well aflefted 
to die Macedonians ever fince the time of Philip 
the father of Alexander, who had obliged it unto 
him by fome fpecial benefit*. At this time it lay 
neareft unto the danger-, was very faithful, and 
therefore deferved fuccour, yet could not well be 
relieved by the Acbeans with their own proper 
ftrength. Wherefore it was thought meet that 
ambafladors fhould be font unto the general coun¬ 
cil of Acbaia, requefting leave and good allowance 
to try the favour of Antigonus in their neceffity. 
This was granted, for lack of what elfe to anfwer, 
and the fame ambafladors difpatched away to An¬ 
tigonus. They did their own errand briefly* tel- 
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ling him of the good will and refpett which their 
city had of long time born unto him and his pre- 
decefTors; of their prefent need, and how it would 
agree with his honour to give them aid. But Whert 
they delivered die more general matter, wherein 
hiatus had given them inftruflions, Ihewing how 
the ambition of Cieomene. r, and violence of thf 
Etoltans, might redound to his own great Id's or 
danger, if the one and the other were not in time 
prevented i how Aratus himfclf did ftand affected 
and what good likelihood there was of reduci.ig 
the Ac he am under the patronage of Macedon •, then 
began Antigonus to lend a more attentive ear to 
their difeourfe. He embraced the motion •, and, co 
give it the more life, he wrote unoo the Megalopuli- 
Uns , that his help fhould not be wanting, fo far 
forth as it miglic ftand with the Acbeans good li¬ 
king. Particularly he commended himfclf by theft 
mcfllngcrs to Aratus ; affuring them, that he 
thought himfclf highly bound to this honourable 
man, whole former actions he now perceived, not 
to have been grounded upon any hatred to the Ma¬ 
cedonians, but only upon a juft and worthy love to 
his own nation. With this anfwer they return to 
Megalopolis ; and are prelendy fent away to the 
council of Achaiay there to make l'ome fpeedy con- 
clufion, as the neceflity of the time required. 

The Achcans were glad to hear that Antigonus 
was fo inclinable to their defire, and therefore were 
ready to entertain his favour with all good corre- 
fpondeace. Hereunto Aratus gave his content, 
and praifed the wifdom of his countrymen, that fo 
well dil'ccrned the belt and likelieft means of their 
common fafety: adding nevcrthelefs, that it was 
not amifs firft of all to try their own ability •, 
which if it failed, then fhould they do well to call 
in this gracious prince, and make him their patron 
and protector. Thus he ihewed himfelf moderate, 
in dut which himfelf of all others did molt wifh \ 
to the end, that he might not afterwards fuftairt 
the common rcprchenfion, if any thing fell out 
amifs, fince it might appear, that he had not been 
author of this decree, but only followed, and that 
lcifurably, the general confent. 

Nevcrthelefs, in true eftimacion, this finenefs of 
Aratus might have been ul'ed with his greater com¬ 
mendation, in a contrary courfe. For it had been 
more honourable to make an end of the war, by 
yielding unto Cleomenes that power which they 
gave unto Antigonus \ fincc thereby he Ihould both 
have freed his country from all further trouble \ and 
withal, fhould have reftored unto the univerfal ftatc 
of Greece that honourable condition whereof the 
Macedonians had bereft it. But it is commonly 
found (which is great pity) that virtue having rifen 
to honour by degrees, and confirmed itfelf (as it 
were) in the feat of principality, by length of time, 
and fucccls of many actions, can ill endure the ha- 
fty growth of any other’s reputation, whereby it 
ices itlelf likely to be over-topped. Other caufe 
to defpife the Lacedemonians there was none, than 
dm they lately had been in dangerous cafe •, nei¬ 
ther could any realon be found why Aratus fhould 
prefer Antigonus before Cleomeues , than that he had 
flood in doubt of the one, when he thought him- 
felt more mighty than the other. Wherefore he 
was juftly plagued, when he faw his own honours 
reverfed by the infolent Macedonians and, inftead 
of living as a companion with Cleomenes , that was 
defeended of a long race of kings, the pofterity of 
Hercules , was fain to do facrifice unto Antigonus 
as unto a God *, and was finally poifoned by Phi - 
tip* whole nobility was but of five defeents, and 
whom perhaps he might have feen his fellows, if 
No. 38. 
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•he had not made them Jus lords. By this inclina¬ 
tion to the Macedonians the love of Ptolemy was 
loft •, who : forthwith took part with Cleomenes, 
though he did not fupply him with fuch liberality 
as he had tiled to the Acbeans ; being warned, as 
may feem by their example, to lie more wary, 
both in trufting and difburling. Cleomenes himfelf, 
whilft this bufinefs with Antigonus was a foot, palled 
thro* Arcadia with an army, and laboured by all 
means to draw the Acbeans to battel. At the city of 
Dymes in Acbaia were affemblcd all the remaining 
forces of the nation •, widi which it was concluded 
to make trial, whether perhaps they miglvt amend 
their eftatc without fceking help of the Macedonian. 
Thither went Cleomenes , and there fought with 
them *, where he had fo great a victory, that the 
enemy was ho longer able to keep the open field. 
The calamity was luch, that Aratus himfelf durit 
not take upon him to be their general, when his 
turn came in the next election. Wherefore the 
Acbeans were compelled to lue for peace; which 
was granted upon this eafy condition: That they 
fhould not arrogate unto themfelvcs the command 
of Peloponnefus, but l'ufter the Lacedemonians (as in 
former ages) to be their leaders in war. Hereun¬ 
to if they would condefcend, he promifed unto 
them, that he would prefcntly reftore all places ta¬ 
ken from them, and all his prifoners ranfom-free: 
alfo, that they fhould enjoy their own laws and li¬ 
berties without moleftation. This gentle offer of 
Cleomenes was very plealing to the Achcans , who 
defired him to come to the city of Lerna , where 
a Parliament fhould be held for the conclufion of 
the war. 

Now feemed the affairs of Greece likely to be 
fettled in better order than they had ever been fince 
the beginning of the Peloponncjian wars •, yea, or 
fince the Perfian invafion, when God, who had 
otherwife difpofed of thefe matters, hindred all with 
a draught of cold water, which Cleomenes drank in 
» great heat, and thereupon fell extreme fick, and 
fo could not be prefent at l.erna, bur caufed the 
parliament to bo deferred to another time. Nc- 
verthelefs, he lent home the chief of his prifoners, 
to fhew that he meant none other than good faith. 
By this fair dealing he confirmed the Acbeans in 
their defire of his friendfhip, who afiomblcd again 
at Argos, there to eftablifh the league. But A. a- 
Jus was violently bent againft it, and fought by 
great words and terrible threats to make his coun¬ 
trymen afraid of refolving. When all would not 
ferve turn, he betook himfclf to his cunning, and 
fent word to Cleomenes, that he fhould do well to 
leave his army behind him, and come alone into 
Argos, receiving hoftages for fatety of his perfon. 
Cleomenes was already tar on his way when he mec 
with this advertifement, and took it in ill part 
that he Ihould be thus deluded. For it had been 
an eafy matter to have told him fo much at the 
firft, and not to have made him ccmc fo far with 
an army, which afterwards he muft difmifs. Yet 
that, which chiefly feemed to have troubled him, 
was the drift of his oppugners, w ho fought there¬ 
by, either to make him wait without the gates, and 
deal only with themfelvcs and their mellengcrs; 
or, if he would adventure himfelf into the city, then 
to deprive him of all royal fhew that might breed 
refped of him in the multitude. This was that 
indeed which Aratus feared, and for which lie 
fought to hinder his coming thither in perfon, left 
the people, hearing the promiles of Cleomenes rati¬ 
fied by his own mouth, fhould prefcntly be won 
with his gentle words, and finilh the bargain with¬ 
out more ado. Therefore Cleomenes wrote unto the 
7 M whole 
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whole council, bitterly complaining againft thefe 
juggling tricks and Aratus was not far behind 
with him in as bitter an oration. So between fear 
of the one, and reverence of the other, the aflem- 
bly knew not how to proceed, but abruptly broke 
up, leaving all, as it were, to fortune. Cleomenes 
took his advantage of their prefent weaknefs, and 
renewed the war. Many cities yielded unto him 
willingly, many he forced -, and partly by force, 
partly by terror, he won Argos, which never king 
of Sparta before him could do. In this cafe Ara- 
tus fent his own fon to Antigonus , entreating him 
to defer no time, but come prefendy to relieve 
the diftrefled Acheans. Antigonus gave as good 
words as could be wifhed; faving, that he utterly 
refufed to do any thing, unlefs he might firft have 
Acrocorintbus put into his hands. This demand 
was fomewhat like unto that of the hunter, who 
promifed to help the horfe againft his enemy the 
ltag i but with condition, that the horfe fhould 
fuffer himfelf to be faddled and bridled. Aratus 
was herewithal contented, but wanted all honeft 
colour to do it, feeing the Corinthians had no way 
delerved to be thus given away to the Macedo¬ 
nians. Yet at length an occafion was found ; for 
that the Corinthians perceiving what he intended, 
were minded to arreft him. So he withdrew him¬ 
felf out of their city, and fent word to Antigonus 
that the caflle fhould be ready to let him in. The 
Corinthians on the other fide ran to Cleomenes, 
who loft no time, but made hafte with them to 
Corinth, where he fought how to get pofieflion of 
their-caftle, or at leafe to fave it from Antigonus, 
by furrounding it witli trenches, that none might 
iffiie nor enter without his leave. Whilft this was 
in doing, he took fpecial order that Aratush houfe 
and goods within the town fhould be fafely kept 
for the owner, to whom he fent meflenger after 
meflenger, defiring him to come to an agreement, 
and not to bring in the barbarous Macedonians 
and Illyrians to Peloponnefus: promifing, that if 
he would hearken to thefe perfwafions, then would 
he give him double the fame penfion which he had 
been wont to receive of king Ptolemy. As for the 
caftle of Corinth , which was the gate of Pelopon¬ 
nefus, and without which none could hold allured 
foveraignty of the country, he defired that it might 
not be committed unto his own difpofition, but be 
jointly kept by the Lacedemonians and Acheans. 
All this entreaty ferved to no purpofe; for Ara¬ 
tus, rejecting utterly the motion, fent his own fon 
as an hoftage to Antigonus , and laboured with the 
Acheans to put Acrocorintbus into his hands. Which 
when Cleomenes underftood, he feized upon the 
goods of Aratus in Corinth, and wafted all the 
country of Sicyon , whereof this his adverfary was 
native. 

Antigonus, in the mean time, drew near to the 
Jflhmus *, having palled with his army through 
p.u'jca, bccaufe the Etolians held the ftreights of 
•TbermopyU againft him. This they did, either in 
favour of Cleomenes , whicli they pretended j or in 
doubt of the greatnefs whereunto the Macedonians 
might attain by the good fucccfs of this journey. 
At his coming thither he found the Lacedemonians 
ready to forbid his entrance, and that with fuffi- 
cient itrength, yet with no purpofe to hazard bat¬ 
tel, but rather ro weary him thence with hunger, 
againft which he came not well provided. Anti¬ 
gonus therefore laboured hard to make his way by 
Three, but he was not able fo to do j he fecretly 
got into the Corinthian haven, but was violently 
driven out again with great lofsof men: finally, he 
rcfolved to turn afide and feck a paflage over the 
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gulf of Corinth to Sicyon, or fome other part of 
Achaia \ but this required much time, and great 
preparation, which was not eafily made. 

In this perplexity, news from Argos came by fea 
that greatly comforted Antigonus , and no lefs trou¬ 
bled his enemies. The Acheans were gotten into 
that city, and the garrifon, which Cleomenes had 
left therein, though it was not driven out of the 
citadel, yet was hardly diftrefled, and ftood in 
need of prefent help. Argos had always been ene¬ 
my to Sparta, and well a Hefted to the kings of 
Macedon. When Cleomenes took it, he forbore to 
chafe out thofe whom he molt fufpefted; partly . 
at the entreaty of friends, and partly for that 
they all made fhew to be glad of’ his prolperity. 
They were glad indeed of Cieomenes’s viftory, both 
in Argos and elfewhere, as many as hoped that 
he would caufe all debtors to be difeharged from 
their creditors, as he had lately done in Sparta. 
But that which Cleomenes had done in Sparta was 
agreeable to the Spartan inftiration; in other places, 
where it would have been tyrannical, he did ir 
not. Thereupon, fuch as were difappointed of 
their unjuft hopes began to turn good comrnon- 
wealth’s-men, and called him tyrant i’or his doings 
at home, becaufe he would not do the like abroad. 
So they took their time, invited the A. beans, af- 
failed his garrifon, cut in pieces the refeue that he 
fent, and compelled him at length to foriake the 
defence of Corinth, and look unto the enemies that 
were behind his back. For when he underftood, 
by continual meflages, that his men, which held 
the citadel at Argos, were almoft loft, he began to 
fear, left his labour in guarding the entry ihould 
grow frivolous, the Acheans in the mean while Spoil¬ 
ing all that lay within. Therefore he forfook his 
cuftody of the Iflhmus, and made all hafte towards 
Argos which if he could fave, he meant to truft 
fortune with the reft. And fo far he prevailed at 
his coming to Argos, that both Argivcs and Acbc- 
ans were glad to houfe themfelvts, leaving him 
mafter of the ftreets ; when the horfemen of Anti¬ 
gonus were difeovered afar off, hafting to relieve 
the citizens, and Antigonus himfelf (to whom Co¬ 
rinth was yielded, as foon as the Spartan had tur¬ 
ned his back) following apace with the body of 
his army. Cleomenes therefore had no more to do 
than to make a fate retreat. This he did, and 
got him home into Laconia, lofing in fhort fpace 
all or mod of that which he had been long in get¬ 
ting. 

Antigonus having (hewed himfelf at Argos, and 
commended the citizens, went into Arcadia, where 
he won fuch caftles as were held for Cleomenes, and 
reftored them to the old pofleflors. This done, 
he took his way to JEgium, where was held a par¬ 
liament by the Acheans , to whom he declared the 
caufe of his coming, and (poke brave words, that 
filled them with hope. The Acheans were not behind 
■with him, but made him captain-general over them 
and their confederates and further entered into co¬ 
venant with him, that they fhould not deal with 
any prince or ftate, either by writing or by ambaf- 
fador, without his confent. All this while, and 


fomewhat longer, Aratus was the only man that 
feemed to rule the king's heart •, carrying him to 
Sicyon, his own town (for winter was come on) 
where he not only feafted him as a great prince, 
but fuffered more than human honours, as facri- 
fices and the like, to be done unto him. This 
example of Aratus and his Sicyomans was followed 
by the reft of Acbaia , which had made (forfooth) 
a very wife bargain, if, inftead of Cleomenes that 
would have been a king, it had obtained the pro- 
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tcftion of a god. Bat this god was poor, and 
wanting wherewith to pay his Macedonians , impo- 
led die burthen upon the A eke am. This was hard¬ 
ly taken, yet worfe muft be endured in hope of 
better. Neither was Ay at us himfeif over-carefully 
refpe&ed, when the ftatues of thofe tyrants, which 
he had thrown down in Argos t were again erefted 
by Antigonui ; or when the ftatues which he had 
ere&cd, of thofe that had taken Acrocorintbus with 
him, were all thrown down by the fame king, and 
one only left unto himfeif at his earneft entreaty. 
It might therefore appear that this god was alfo 
fpightful. Neverthelds, in takt^i revenge upon 
thole that offended him, Aratus did fatisfy his own 
paflion by the aid of thefe Macedonians. For with 
extreme torments he did put Ariflomachus to death, 
who had been once tyrant of Argos , afterwards 
general of the Ac beans , and, from them revolting 
unto deomenes , did fall at length into their hands. 
In like fort handled he (though not as yet) the 
Mantineans, for their ingratitude and cruelty mew¬ 
ed to the Acbeans. For he flew all the principal 
citizens, and fold the relt, men, women and chil¬ 
dren, all lor bond-flaves ; dividing the fpoil, two 
parts to the Macedonians , and the third to the A- 
chcans. The town itlelf was given by Antigonus 
to the Argives , who peopled it with a colony of 
their own ; and Aratus , having charge of this bufi- 
nefs, caufed it to be new-named Antigonia. Surely 
of this cruelty there can be no better excufe, tlun 
even the flattery which Aratus was driven to ule 
to Antigonus ; forafmuch as it was a token of fer- 
vility, whereinto they had urged and brought 
him i whom he, as in revenge thereof, did thus re¬ 
quite. But leaving to fpeak of this cltange, which 
the coming in of the Macedonian wrought, in the 
civil ftate of the Acbeans y let us return unto his war 
againft the Lacedemonians- 

The next fummer Antigonus won Tegea, Manti- 
ttea y Orcbomenus, Herea and ‘telpbujfa . Mantinea 
he difpcopled, as was faid before ; in Orcbomenus 
he placed a garrifon of his Macedonians ; the reft 
he reltored to the Acbeans, with whom he wintered 
at ALgium, where they held a parliament. Once 
only C/eomenes had met him this year, and that 
was on the borders of Laconia, where he lay ready 
to defend his own territory. The reafon why he 
ftirred no further, nor followed Antigonus to Man- 
tine a y and to thofe other towns that he won, was 
this: He had few foldiers, and not money enough 
to wage more. Ptolemy the Egyptian promifed 
much, but would perform nothing ; unlefs he might 
have deomenes' s own mother, and his children in 
pledge. Thcle were fent into Egypt ; yet the aid 
came not. For Ptolemy was flow, as dealing in 
the bufinefs of Greece , rather for his mind’s fake, 
than upon any apprehenfion of neceflity. Cleome- 
nes therefore provided tor himfeif, as well as his 
own ability would ferve. He manumifed all the 
Heilotes, which were the Lacedemonian Haves ; ta¬ 
king money for their liberty, and arming two thou- 
fand of them after the Macedonian fafhion. Flaving 
thus increafed his forces, he came on the fudden to 
Megalopolis that lay fecurc, as having defended it- 
l'elf in more dangerous times, and having now An¬ 
tigonus near at hand in ALgium. The town he won ; 
but after he was entreil, all that were fit to bear 
arms rofe haftily againft him; and though they 
could not drive him out, yet faved the multitude, 
to whom they gave a port free for their efcape. 
He fent after the citizens, offering the goods to 
them again, if they would be of his party. But 
they bravely refufed his offer; wherefore he fac- 
ked and ruined it, carrying with him to Sparta 
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a great booty that he found therein. Thefe new s 
aftonifhed the Acbeans at AEgium, who thereupon 
broke up their parliament. Antigonus fent haftily 
for his Macedonians out of their wintering quarters, 
but they were fo long in coming, that Cleomcncs 
was fafely gone home. Therefore he returned them 
back to their lodgings, and went himfeif to Argos, 
there to pafs the reft of this unlucky winter, fome- 
what further from the eyes of the grieved Acbeans. 
When he had lain a while at Argos, Clcomenes was 
at the gates, with no great number of men, yet 
with more than Antigonus had then about him. 
The Argives perceiving that their country would 
be fpoiled if Antigonus did not ifiuc into the field, 
were very earneft with him to go forth and fight. 
But he was wifer tlian to be moved by their cla¬ 
mours, and fuffered them to fee their villages 
burnt, to bid him refign his office of protestor 
unto fome that were more valiant, and to fatisfy 
their paffions with foolifh words, rather than he 
would be overcome in fight, and thereby lofe more 
honour than could eafily be repaired. By this Cle- 
omenes had his defire in weakening the reputation 
of his enemy, though he thereby added neither 
followers nor other ftrength unto LaceJemon. 

Afterwards, when the l’cufon was more fit for 
war, Antigonus gathered together all his troops, 
meaning to requite thele bravado’s of his enemy, 
with the conqueft of Sparta. Clcomenes on the 
other fide laboured to keep the war from his own 
gates, and therefore entred upon the country of 
Argos , where he made fuch havock as drew An¬ 
tigonus thither, from his intended invafion of La¬ 
conia. Many great affronts the Macedonian was 
fain to endure in coafting the Spartan king; that*' 
ranging over die country of the Argives, Pbliafmns 
and Orchomenians, drove a garrifon of his out of 
Oligyris ; and did facrifice, as it were before his 
face, in the fuburbs of Argos, without the temple 
of Juno, that was fhut up ; fending unto him in 
fcorn to borrow the keys. Thefe were light things, 
yet lerved to dilhearten the Ache an fide, and to 
fill the enemy with eburage, which was no matter 
of light importance. Therefore he concluded to 
lay apart all other regard of things abroad, and to 
put all to hazard, by fetting up his reft, without 
any more delay, upon Sparta itfelf. He had in his 
army eight and twenty thoufand foot, and twelve 
hundred horfe, collected out of fundry nations, as 
Macedonians, Illyrians , Gauls, Epirots , Eeotians , 
Acarnanians and others, together with the Acbeans , 
and their friends of Peloponncfus. Cleemenes had 
of all forts twenty thoufand, with which he lay at 
Scla/ia, fortifying (lightly the other paffages into 
Laconia, through which the Micedonians were not 
likely to feek entrance. Antigonus coming to Sc- 
lafia, found the enemy fo ftrongly incamped, upon 
and between the hills of Eva and Olympus , that he 
was conftraincd to fpend much time there, before 
he could advance any one foot; neither lay it in 
his power to come haftily to blows, wliich he great¬ 
ly defired, without the hazard of his whole army, 
in aflailing of their well-defenced camp. But at 
length (as it happens, when men are weary both of 
their hopes and fears) both kings being refolved 
to make an end one way or other, Antigonus at¬ 
tempted with his Illyrians to force that part which 
lay on the hill Eva ; but his Illyrians were fo ill 
feconded by the Acbean foot, that the Spat tan 
horfe and light-armed foot, incamped in the flrait 
valley between thole hills, iffuing forth, fell upon 
their fkirts, and not only difordered them, but 
were like to have endangered all the reft. It 
Cleomenes himfeif had flood in that part of the bat- 
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tel, he would have made great ufe of fuch a fair 
beginning. But Euclidas , his brother, a more va¬ 
liant than ikilful foldier, commanded in that wing: 
who neither followed this advantage, nor took fuch 
benefit as the ground afforded, whereon he lay. 
Pbiloptemen the Arcadian of Megalopolis, who after¬ 
wards proved a famous captain, ferved them on 
horfe, as a private young man, among the Ache- 
ans. He feeing that all was like to go to rout, 
if their Illyrians were driven to fall back upon the 
army following them, perfwaded the captains of 
the Acbean horfe, to break upon the Spartan mer¬ 
cenaries. But they would not; partly defpifing his 
youth and want of charge \ partly, for that Anti- 
gtnus had given order, that they fhould keep their 
places, until they received a fign from him, which 
was not as yet. Philopcemen , perceiving them to be 
more orderly, than well advifed, entreated fome of 
his own countrymen to follow him ; gave a charge 
on the Spartans, and forced them, not only to 
leave the Illyrians-, but feck how to fave themfelves. 
Being fo far advanced, he found the place which 
the Illyrians had attempted, like enough to be won, 
through the fkilfulnefsof him that held it. Where? 
fore he alighted, and perfwaded the men at arms 
his companions to do the like: die tolly of Eucli¬ 
das being manifeft, who kept the top of the hill, 
and ftirred not to hinder thofe that afeended, but 
waited for them in a plain, where they might fight 
upon even terms. So he recovered the hill top ^ 
where, though he was fore hurt, yet he made good 
the place that he had gotten, until the whole army 
came up to him •, by which the Lacedemonians 
were beaten from it, with great flaughter of them 
in their defeent. This overthrow, and death of 
Euclidas, made Cleomenes lofe the day ; who fight¬ 
ing bravely on the other fide, upon Olympus , a- 
gainft Anrigonus hirnfelf, was like to have been 
furrounded and loft, if he had not withdrawn him- 
fclf with an extraordinary fpeed. In this battel 
ended the glory of Laccdemon , which, as a light 
ready to go our, had with a great, but not long 
blaze, fhined more brightly df late, than in many 
ages paft. 

Cleomenes fled unto Sparta , where he had no de¬ 
fire to ftay, finding only two hundred left, of fix 
thoufand Spartans that had led unto this battel, and 
molt of his hired fbldiers dead, or gone away. So 
he perfwaded his people to yield themfelves unto 
Antigonus ; and promifing to do all that Ihould at 
any time lie in his own power, for their good, he 
haflcd away to the fea-fide (where he had Ihipping 
long before provided againft all that might happen) 
and imbarked hirnfelf for Egypt. He was loving¬ 
ly entertained by Ptolemy Euergetes, who under- 
&ok to reftore him to his kingdom •, and (perhaps) 
meant no lefs, as being much delighted with his 
gallant behaviour and qualities. In the mean feafon 
lie had a penfion allowed him, of four and twenty 
talents yearly. But this Ptolemy died ; and his fon 
Ptolemy Philopater luccecded him : a vicious young 
prince, wholly governed by lewd women and bafe 
men, unmindful of all virtue, and hating any in 
whom it was found. When dierefore Cleomenes 
was defirous to return into Greece , whither the trou¬ 
bles in Peloponnefus did feem to unite him ; Pto¬ 
lemy and his minions, would neither give him aid ; 
nor yet dared to difmifs him (as he defired) to try 
his own friends in Greece , becaufe he was too well 
acquainted with the weaknefs of Egypt: nor well 
knew how to detain him againft his will. At 
length they devifed matter againft him, and made 
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hirp prifoner. ,The laft a< 5 t of him was, that with 
■ thirty of his countrymen, he undertook a defperate 
enterprife: breaking out of the prifon, ami provok¬ 
ing the Alexandrians to rebel and feek their liber¬ 
ty. In which attempt he flew fome enemies of his 
that lie met; and having walked up and down the 
ftrects without rcfiftance (no man offering to take 
his part, or, which is very ftrange, to fight againft 
him on the king’s behalf) he, and his companions, 
agreed together to be minifters of their own death. 
Upon his dead body Ptolemy was bold to /hew his 
own indignation ; and flew his mother ami chil¬ 
dren, that had been lent thither as hoftages, toge¬ 
ther with the wives of his adherents, as many as 
were there, attending upon the old queen. Such 
was the end of Cleomenes •, a generous prince, but 
fon of Leonidas-, who had caufed Agis, with his mo¬ 
ther and grand-mother, to come to luch a bloody 
end, as now befcl his own wife, fon and grand¬ 
children. 

After the vwftory at Sallafta, Antigonus with¬ 
out refiftance entred Sparta : whereinto never the 
force of an enemy, before him, could make way. 
He kindly entreated the citizens, and left them to 
their own laws and government: tarrying there no 
longer than two or three days •, after which he 
haftened out of Peloponnefus , and never returned. 
The caufe of his fpeedy departure was, an adver- 
tifement that he received out of Macedon ; how die 
Illyrians over-ran, and deftroyed die country. Had 
thefe news come a little fooner, or had Cleomenes 
either deferred the fight a few days longer, or ac 
leaftwife tarried a few days after the fight in Spar¬ 
ta, the Kingdom of Lacedemon would have ftood, 
and perhaps have extended it over all Greece. But 
God had odierwife determined. 

Antigonus fought a great battel with the Illyrians , 
and overcame them. Yet therein he caught his 
bane •, not by any wound, but by over-ftraining 
his voice ; wherewith he brake a vein that bled in¬ 
wardly, and in fliort fpacc fini/hed his life, who 
was troubled before with a confumption of the lungs. 
His kingdom defeended unto Philip, the fon of 
Demetrius , being then a boy \ as alfo about the 
fame time it was, that Antioch us, furnamed (I know 
not why) the Great and Ptolemy Philopater , 
began to reign in Afia , and Egypt, boys all. Of 
diefe, Ptolemy, though old enough to love harlots 
when he firft was king, yet continued a boy, all 
the feventeen years of his reign. The unripe age 
of Philip and Antiochus bred fuch inteftine incon¬ 
venience to their kingdoms, as is ufual in the mino¬ 
rity of princes ; but their elder years brought them 
acquainted widi the Romans ; upon which occa- 
fion, when it comes, we fhall more feafonably fpeak 
of them, and of their kingdoms, more at large. 

Sect. VII. 

How the Illyrians infejled the coajl of Greece } and 
bow they were fubdued by the Romans. 

W HILST things thus pafled in Greece, and 
whilft the Carthaginians were bufy in their 
conqueft of Spain , the Romans had found them¬ 
felves work among the Sardinians and Corficans , 
that were eafily fubdued at firft, and eafily van- 
quifhed again, when they rebelled. They made al¬ 
fo war with the Illyrians , wherein they got much 
honour with little pain. With the Gauls they had 
much ado, that lafted not long ; being rather, as 
• Livy faith, a tumult than a war. So that by all 
thefe light exercifes, their valour was hardly kept 
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from ruft. How they got the iflands in the Medi¬ 
terranean fca, it hath been Ihewed before: of their 
dealings with Illyrians and Gauls-, it is not mete to 
be utterly filent. 

The Illyrians inhabited the country now- called 
Slavonia : a troublefome nation, impatient of reft, 
and continually making war for gain, without ei¬ 
ther regard of friend or foe. They were invited 
by Demetrius king of Mactdon , to help the Mydio- 
nians , his friends, that were belieged by the Etoli- 
ans \ lor tint they refufed to be of their fociety. 
Beiore the Illyrian fuccours came, the Mydionians 
were lo tar lpent, that the Etolians contended about 
the booty : the old pretor, or chief magiftrate of 
their nation, who was going out of his office, 
claiming to have tire honour of the victory, and 
the diviiion of the fpoil to be referred unto him *, 
lor that he had, in a manner, brought the fiege to 
an end, and won the town: others, that were in 
hope to be chofen into the office, contradicting this, 
and defiring that old orders might be kept. It 
was a pretty ftrite, and fomewhat like to that of 
the French in latter ages, who thought upon di¬ 
viding the prey, before they had won the victories, 
which anon they loft, at Poitiers and Agmcourt. 
The Etolians wifely compounded the difference, or¬ 
dering it thus ; that the old, and the new pretor, 
fhould be jointly intitled in the victory, and have 
equal authority in diftribution of the gettings. But 
the Illyrians linifhed the ftrite much more elegantly, 
and after another fafhion. They arrived, and landed, 
ere any was aware of them ; they fell upon the Eto- 
Hans •, and though good refiftance was made, yet got 
the vi&ory, partly by force of their multitude, part¬ 
ly by the help of the Mydionians , that were not idle 
in their own bufintfs, but ftoutly fjllied out of the 
town. Many of the Etolians were flain, more were 
taken, their camp and all their baggage was loft: 
the Illyrians took the fpoil, and went their way 
the Mydionians erected a trophy, inferibing the 
names, both of their old and new magiftrate (tor 
they alfo chofe new Officers at the fame time) as 
the Etolians had directed them by example. 

The fuccefs of this voyage, highly pleafed Agron 
king of the Illyrians : not only in regard of the 
money, wherewith Demetrius had hired his aftif- 
tance, or of the booty that was gotten •, but for 
that having vanquiffied the ftouteft of the Greeks , 
he found it not uncai'y, to enrich himfelf by letting 
upon the lels warlike. For joy of this he feafted, 
and drank fo immoderately, that he fell into a Plcu- 
refyy which in a few days ended his life. His 
kingdom, together with his great hopes, he left 
unto Tent a, his wife. 

Teuta gave her people free liberty to rob all 
forts at fea, making no difference between friend 
and foe as if fhe had been foie miftrefs of the fait 
waters. She armed a fleet, and fent it to Greece : 
willing her captains, to make war where they found 
advantage, without any further refpedt Thefe fell 
with the wdtern coaft of Peloponnefus, where they 
invaded the Eleans and McJJenians. Afterwards 
they returned along by Epirus, and frayed at the ci¬ 
ty of Phenice, to take in victuals and other neccf- 
farics. There lay in Phenice eight hundred Gauls j 
that having been mercenaries of the Carthaginians■, 
went about to betray, firft Agrvger.tttm, then Eryx, 
to the Romans ; btit failing to do either, they ne- 
verthclefs revoked, and were their mifeleeds difiirm- 
ed, and fent to fea by the Romans, yet entertained 
by thefe Epirots, and trufted to lie in garrifon with¬ 
in their town. The Gauls were foon grown ac¬ 
quainted with the Illyrians , to whom they betrayed 
Phenice which deferved none other, in trufeing 
No. 38. 
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them. All Epirus was prefently in arms, and 
haftened to drive out thofe unwelcome guefts. But 
whilft the Epirots lay before the town, there came 
news into their camp, of another Illyrian army, 
that was marching thither by land, under one Sctr- 
dila'idas , whom queen ‘Teuta had fent to help his 
fellows. Upon this advcFtifement, a part of them 
is fent away towards Antigonia , to make good that 
town, and the l'treights adjoining, by whi :h thefe 
new comers niuft enter into their country ; another 
part of them remains at Phenjce, to continue the 
fiege. Neither the one, nor the other, fjied well in 
their bufinefs. For Scerdila'idas found means to 
join with his fellows, and they that were befie- 
ged within Phenice , fallied out of the town, and 
gave fuch an overthrow to the Epirots , as made 
them defpair of laving their country, without great 
and fpeedy help from abroad. Wherefore ambuf- 
fadors were fent to the Acheans and Etolians , crav¬ 
ing their help, with very pitiful terms of entreaty. 
They obtained their fuit ; neither was it long, be¬ 
fore an army, fent by thefe two nations, was rea¬ 
dy in Epirus, to prefent battel unto Scerdila'idas. 
But Scerdila'idas was called home, by letters from 
Teuta the queen, that figr.ified a rebellion of fonic 
Illyrians againft her : fo that he had no mind to 
put his forces to hazard, but offered compofition, 
which was accepted. The agreement was, that the 
Epirots might ranfom their town, and all their peo¬ 
ple that were prifoners ; and rhat the Illyrians 
fhould quietly depart, witli all their booty and 
flaves. Having made this profitable and honoura¬ 
ble bargain, the Illyrians returned into their own 
country by land, lending their booty away by 
fea. 

At their coming home, they found no fuch great 
trouble, as that which they brought, or had occa- 
fioned in this voyage. For in fulfilling the com¬ 
mandment of their queen, they had taken many 
Italian merchants, whilft they lay at Phenice ; and 
made them good prize. I Iereof the complaints, 
made unto the Roman fenate, were fo frequent, 
that ambafladors were fent to require of Teuta , 
that /he fhould abllain from doing fuch injuries. 
Thefe ambafladors found her very jolly j both for 
the riches which her fleet had brought in, and for 
that fhe had, in fhort fpace, tamed her rebels, and 
brought all to good order, fave only the town IJJ'a, 
which her forces held ftreightly belieged. Swelling 
with this profperity. Hie could hardly afford a good 
look to the Romans, that found fault with her do¬ 
ings, and calling them by a true name, Piracy , 
recjkircd amends. Yer, when their i'pecch was 
ended. Hie vouchfafed to tell them, that injury in 
publick fhe would do them none: as for private 
matters, no account was to be made of them ; nei¬ 
ther was it the manner of kings to forbid their lub- 
jects to get commodity, how they belt could by 
fea. But (faid the younger of the two ambafia- 
dors) we Romans have a manner, and a very va¬ 
luable one, to take revenge in public k, of thofe 
private wrongs that are borne out by publick autho¬ 
rity : therefore We Hi .ill teach "you, God willing, 
to reform your kingly manners, and learn better of 
us. Thefe words the queen took fo impatiently, 
that no revenge could fatisfy her, bur the death of 
him that had fpoken them. Wherefore, without 
all regard of the common law of nations. Hie 
caufed him to be Gain, as if that had been the way 
to fet her heart at reft ; which was indeed the 
means to difquiet and afflict it ever after. 

The Romans, provoked by this outrage, pre¬ 
pare two great armies \ the one by fea, confuting 
of two hundred fail, commanded by C. Pulvius i 
7 N the 
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the other by land, led by A. Pofthumus. They 
trouble not themfelves any more with requiring fa- 
tisfa&ion •, for this injury is of fuch a nature, as 
mult be requited with mortal war. It is indeed 
contrary to all human law, to ufe violence to¬ 
wards ambafladors : the reafon and ground where¬ 
of feems to be this j that fince, without mediati¬ 
on, there would never be an end of war and de- 
ftrudlion, therefore it was equally received by all 
nations, as a lefion taught by nature, that ambafia- 
dors fhould pafs freely, and in fafcty, between ene¬ 
mies. Neverthelefs, as I take it, this general law 
is not without limitation. For, if any king or ftate 
lay hold upon ambafladors fent by their enemies, 
not unto themfelves, but unto feme third, whom 
they fhould draw into the quarrel •, then it is as law¬ 
ful to ufe violence to thofe ambafladors (thus em¬ 
ployed, to make the war more terrible) as it is to 
kill the men of war, and fubjedts, of an enemy. 
And fo might the Athenians have anfwered it, when 
they flew the Lacedemonian ambafladors, that were 
fent to Xerxes , to draw him into a war upon the 
Athenians. Neither are thofe ambafladors, which 
pra&ife againft the perfon of that prince, in whofe 
countries they refide, warranted by any law what- 
foever. For, whereas the true office of an ambaf- 
fador refiding, is the maintenance of amity ; if it 
be not lawful for one prince, to praclife againft the 
life of another•, much lefs may an ambaflador do it 
without incurring juftly the fame danger of punifh- 
ment, with other traitors } in which cafe, his 

f flace gives him no privilege at all. But we will 
cave this difpute to the Civilians , and go on with 
the revenge, taken by the Romans , for the fiaugh- 
ter of their ambaflador Corunca'tus. 

The Llyrian queen was fccure of the Romans , as 
if they would not dare to ftir againft her. She was 
indeed in an error •, that hath undone many of all 
forts, greater and lefs than fhe, both before and 
fince -, having more regard unto fame , than unto the 
fubfiance of things. The Greeks were at that time 
more famous than the Romans i the Etolians and 
Epirots had the name of the mod warlike people 
in Greece \ thefe had fhe eafily vanquifhed, and 
therefore thought, that with the Romans fhe fhould 
be little troubled. Had fhe confidered, that her 
whole army, which wrought fuch wonders in 
Greece , was not much greater, dun of ten thou- 
fand men ; and that neverthelefs it prevailed as 
much, by odds of number, as by valour or fkill 
in arms •, fhe would have continued to ufe her ad¬ 
vantage, againft thofe that were of more fame than 
ftrength, with fuch good caution, that fhe fhould 
not have needed to oppofe her late gotten reputati¬ 
on, againft thofe that were more mighty than her 
lelf. But fhe was a woman, and did what fhe 
lifted. She fent forth a greater fleet than before, 
under Demetrius of Pharos } with the like ample 
commiflion to take all that could be gotten. This 
fleet divided it felf, and one part of it fell with 
* Dyrracbium , the other with Corcyra. Dyrra- 
chium was almoft furprifed by the Illyrians ; yet 
was it refeued by the flout citizens. In b Corcyra 
the Illyrians landed, wafted the ille, and befieged 
the town. Hereupon the Etolians and Acheans 
were called in to help : who came, and were beaten 
in a fight at fea •, loling, befides others of lefs note, 
Marcus Caryncnfis , the firft pretor of Achaia, whom 
Aratus fucceeded. The town of Corcyra , difmay- 
ed with this overthrow, opened the gates unto De¬ 


metrius Pharius, who took pofleflion of it with a n 
Illyrian garrifon, fending the reft of his forces to be- 
fiege Dyrracbium. In the mean feafon. Pent a was 
angry with her captain Demetrius: I know not 
why j but fo, as he refolved to try any other 
courfe, rather than to truft her. 

The Romans were even ready to put to fea, 
though uncertain which way to tike, when adver- 
tifement was brought to C. Fulvim the conful, of De¬ 
metrius's fear and difeontent. Likely it was, that 
fuch an occafion might greatly help to advance the 
bufinefs in hand j wherefore the conlul failed thi¬ 
ther, where he found the town of Corcyra fo well 
prepared to his hand by Demetrius, tlut it not only 
received him willingly, but delivered into his power 
the Illyrian garrifon, and fubmitted it felf unto the 
Roman protection. 

After this good beginning, the conful failed along 
tlie coaft to c Apo!Ionia, accompanied with Deme¬ 
trius, whom he ufed thenceforth as his counfellor 
and guide. To Apollonia came alfo P of humus the 
other conful, with the land-army, numbered at 
twenty-thoufand foot and two thoufand hori'e. 
Thence they haften towards Dyrracbium , wliich the 
Illyrians had befieged ; but upon news of the Roman 
army, they difperfe themfelves. From thence the 
Romans enter Illyria , and take Partbcdia ; beat the 
Illyrians by fea, taka twenty of their fhips, and en¬ 
force the queen Tcuta to forfake the coaft, and to 
cover her felf in Rifon, far within the land. In 
the end, part of the Romans liafte them homeward, 
and leave the beft places of Illyria in the hands of 
Demetrius ; another part ftays behind, and profe- 
cutes the war in fuch fort, that Tieuta was forced to 
beg peace, which fhe obtained upon miferable con¬ 
ditions ; to wit, that fhe fhould quit the better part 
of Illyria, and pay tribute for the reft ; and from 
thenceforth never fend any of her fhips of war to¬ 
wards the coafts of Greece , beyond the ifland of 
Lijfa, except it were fomc one or two veflcls unarm¬ 
ed, and by way of trade 

After this Illyrian war, the Romans fent ambafla¬ 
dors into divers parts of Greece, fignifying their love 
to the country, and how, for good-will thereunto, 
they had made war with good fuccefs upon feuta, 
and her people. They hoped, belike, that fomedil- 
trefled cities would take this occafion to defire their 
patronage •, which if it happened, they were wife 
enough to play their own games: but no fuch mat¬ 
ter fell out. The ambafladors were only rewarded 
with thanks, and a decree made at Corinth, that the 
Romans thenceforth might be partakers of the Iflb- 
mian paftimes. This was an idle courtefy, but well 
meant by the vain Greeks, and therefore well taken 
by the Romans, who by this Illyrian expedition 
got nothing in Greece , lave a little acquaintance, 
that fliall be more hereafter. 

Sect. VIII. 

Of the war between the Romans and Gauls, fome- 

what before the coming of Hannibal into Italy. 

rT 1 H E Gauls, that dwelt in Lombardy, were the 

I next againft whom the Romans took arms. 
Thefe were a populous nation, and often molefted 
Rome -, fometimes with their own forces, and fome- 
times with the afliftance of thofe that inhabited 
Prance. Once their fortune was good, when they 
took Rome and burnt it; though the ifliie of that 
war proved not anfwerable to the beginning, if we 
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may give credit unto Reman hiftorians. In follow'- large amends: but the bufinefs was To foolilhly car¬ 
ing times their fuccefswas variable, and commonly ried, that the Cifalpines and Fr anfalpines tell toge- 
bad. Many overthrows they received; and, if they ther by the ears, putting the Romans only to a tu- 
got any victory, it yielded them no profit, but was mult, without further trouble of war. Soon after, 
toon extorted out ot their hands: they were indeed they were urged by a greater indignity, to go more lub- 
more fierce, than well advifed ; lightly ftirred up ftantially to work ; for C. Flaminins , a popular man 
to war, and lightly giving over. At the firft brunt, i n Rome, propofed a decree, which was ratified by 
they were laid to be more than men ; but when that the people ; that befides one colony already planted 
was pall, lefs than women. The Romans were ac- in the territory of the Sen ones, as many more ftiould 
quainted with their temper by long experience, and be carried thither as would ferve to people the whole 
knew how to handle them ; yet gave always careful country between Ancona and A>iminum, extermina- 
heed to their approach, were it only bruited: for ting utterly thofe Gauls. Such an offer, were it 
the danger of them was fuJden and uncertain, by made in England, concerning either Virginia or 
realbn of their neighbourhood, and want of intelli- Guinea it fclf, would not over-joy the multitude: 
gence among them. Few of their attempts upon Rome But the commonalty of Rome took this in fo good 
were called wars, but tnmultus Gallic:, tumults of part, notwithftanding all danger joined widi the be- 
the Gauls ; and rightly: tor they gave many alarms nefit, that Flaminius had ever after their good- 
to Italy, and ufed to rife with great armies; but af- will. 

ter a few days march, and lometimes before their This dreadful precedent extremely difpleafed the 
letting forth, any fnvall occafion ferved to difperfe Boij, who being neighbours to Ariminnm , feared 
them. Having received an overthrow, they would the like difplantation. And, becaufe the reft of 
reft ten or twelve years, fometimes twenty or thirty, the Gauls had reafon to refolve that themfelvcs 
till they were ftirred up again by younger heads, alfo ftiould be rooted out by degrees, the great na- 
unacquainted with the danger. Whilft they refted, tion of the Infubrians , which inhabited the dutchy 
the ft.ue of Ro ne , that againft thefe made only de- of Milan , joined with the Boij, and upon a com- 
tenfive war, had leilure to grow, by fetting upon mon purfe entertained the Ge(fates, nations about 
others. Herein God provided well for that mo- Rhodanus , wageable as the Switzers in thde times, 
narchy, which he intended to ruife ; that the Gauls The Gcffates having received a great impreft, come 
never fell upon Italy with a mighty power, in the to the field under the conduct of their kings, C<n- 
time of any other great and dangerous war. Had colitauus and Aneroejius, who, with the Boij and In- 
they attempted to conquer it, whilft Pyrrhus was tra- fubrians, compound an army of fifty thouland foot 
veiling in the fame enterprize, or in either of the and twenty thouland horfe, and thofe of the beft 
two former Punic wars ; it may be doubted what men, and beft appointed, that ever invaded the Rc- 
would have become of this imperious city. But it man territory ; to whom the Senoyalli, that had been 
fee ms that the Gauls had no better intelligence in the beaten out of their pollcffions, gave a great increafe 
affairs of Italy , thanftrangers had in Gaul ; at leaft, of ftrength. On the contrary fide, the Venetians, 
they knew not how to ufe their times, and were and the b Cenomanni , adhered to the Romans, as bet- 
therefore like to fmurt, whenfoever the enemies, ter believing in their profperity and rifing fortune: 
whom they had much provoked, and little hurt, for fear of whofe incurfions therefore, the Gauls were 
ftiould find leifure to vifit them at their own home ; forced to leave a good part of their army on the 
which was now after the firft Punic war. Once be- frontier of Milan: with the reft of their forces they 
fore this, the Romans had been bold to fet upon the entered into Fufcany. The Romans hearing of this 
Gauls in their own country, and that was three years danger, fend JEmilius to Rimine, to ftop their paf- 
beforc the coming of Pyrrhus into Italy. At that fage; and in the place of C. Atilius, their other con- 
time the Scnones , a tribe of the Gauls, invading ful, who then was in Sardinia, they employ one of 
Iletmria, and belieging Arretium , had won a great their pretors for the defence of Fufcany. 
battel, and (lain L. Cecilias, with the moft of his Being at this time greatly troubled with the con- 
army. Mannius Curius , the new conlul, font am- fideration of this powerful army which the Gauls 
baffadors to them, to treat about ranfom of prifo- had aflembled, they caufed a view to be taken as 
ners; but thefe ambalVadors they flew. Therefore, well of all their own forces, as of thofe of their 
when fortune turned to the better, the Romans fol- allies, who were no lefs willing than themfelves to 
lowed it fo well, that they expelled thefe Senoncs oppofe the incurfions of the barbarous people •, fear- 
out of their country, and fent a colony of their own ing, as they had caule, that their own deftruction 
to inhabit it. This caufed the * Boij, another peo- could not be prevented, otherwife than by the good 
pie of Gaul, to fear the like meafurc, who there- fortune of Rome. The numbers found in this mufter 
upon took arms, and drew the fletrurians to their deferve to be recorded, becaufe they fet out the power 
fide : but the Romans overthrew them in two great of the Romans in thofe days. With the confuls they 
battels, and thereby made them fuc for peace, which fent forth to the war four legions of their own, every 
lafted until this end of the Illyrian war. legion confiding of five thoufand two hundred foot 

It vexed tht Gauls to fee a Roman colony planted and three hundred horfe, and of their allies thirty 
in their country, who had been accuftomed to en- thoufand foot and two hundred horfe. There were 
large their bounds, by driving out their neighbours alfo appointed for fupplies (if any mifadventure 
perforce; wherefore they laboured with the Franfal- came to thefe) of the Sabines and Httrurians fifty 
pines (fo the Romans called thofe in France , as lying thoufand foot and four thoufand horfe; which army 
from them beyond the Alps , though to us they were was to be lodged in the border of Hctruria. Of 
nearer, like as they called Cifalpines , or By-bither the Umbri and Sarf nates, which inhabited the Ape- 
the Alps, thole who dwelt between them and the nines, there were twenty thoufand, and of the Ve- 
mountains) to draw them to their party ; realona- netians and Cenomans other twenty thoufand; which 
bly preluming, that as their disjunction had caufed latter armies were directed to invade the BoiL that, 
their lofs, fo their union might recompenfe ic with forcing them to defend tbeir own territories, tne ge- 

a There •u-tr* divert natit’u tf the Bcij; at in I'amonia, Illyria, Germany, in Bourbonois in France, and in Aquitarc ; hut theft 
I'oij nitre of tie French ta t, and dwelt at this time about the month if the river of Fet. k Cenomanni, are the people about Fet- 
gamo, in the torth fid* of tk* rher Fo in Italy. ‘litre were alfo of tbr/t Cenomanni in France, and inhabited the country cf Main, 
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neral army of the Gauls fhould be thereby greatly 
diminifhed. There were befides thefe, to be ready 
agjftift all uncertain chances of war, thirty thouland 
foot and fifteen hundred horfe, garrifoned in Rome 
itfelf, of their own people ^ and of their allies thirty 
two thoufand foot and two thouland horfe. Over and 
above thefe great troops, in the roll of the Latins., 
that was fent unto the fenate, there were numbered 
eighty thoufand foot and five thouland horfe; in that 
of the Samnites feventy thoufand foot and leven 
thoufand horfe •, in that of the * Iapyges, and Mtjfa- 
pyges, fifty thoufand foot and fixteen thouland horfe; 
the Lucans lent a lilt of thirty thoufand foot and three 
thoufand horfe ; die b Mar ft, 1 Man acini , d Ferentani, 
and the Veftini, of twenty thoufand foot and four thou¬ 
fand horfe. The Romans had alfo two legions in Sicily, 
and about Tarenium, containing eight thoufand four 
hundred foot and four hundred horfe. So as of the 
Romans and Campans jointly, reckoning men arm¬ 
ed, and fit to bear arms, there were regillered two 
hundred and fifty thoufand loot and twenty-three 
thoufand horfe of which, reckoning the Romans 
apart, there were an hundred and fifty thoufand foot 
and about fix thoufand horfe. Calling up the whole 
forces of all the provinces in Italy, both of the Ro¬ 
mans and their confederates, it amounted to feven 
hundred thoufand foot and feventy thoufand horfe ; 
but the number is fomewhat mifeaft by Polybius, 
not with a purpofe to enrich himfelf by the dead pays 
for where he reckons nine hundred horle too many, 
he falls Ihorc nine thoufand two hundred of the foot. 

How great foever this mutter was, it feems to 
have been like unto that which Lodowick Sforza 
made, when Lewis the twelfth invaded Milan ; at 
what time, the better to encourage himfelf, and his 
fubjedls, he took a roll of all perfons able to bear 
arms within the dutchy, though indeed he were 
never able to bring a tenth part of them into the 
field. Certain it is, that the battels of Trcbia, Tra- 
fymene, and Canne, did not confume any fuch pro^ 
portion as was anfwerable to this large account •, yet 
were the Romans fain to arm their flaves, even for 
want of other foldiers, after their overthrow at 
Canne. Wherefore the marvel is not great, that 
the Carthaginians and others were little terrified with 
report of nidi a multitude ; for all heads are not fit 
for helmets, though the Roman citizens were, in ge¬ 
neral, as good fighting men as elfewhcre might be 
found. 

Notwithftanding all thefe counter-preparations, 
the Cauls keep on their way •, and, entering into 
Tufcany, deftroy, and put to fire and fword all that 
lay betore them. From thence they march dire&ly 
towards Rome, hoping to find the Romans rather 
in deliberation, than in the field: but their intelli¬ 
gence fails them. For the Roman army, fent into 
Tufcany, having taken fome other way than they 
did, and, finding that it had milled of them, came 
again fall after them, to arrell them in their jour¬ 
ney. Flereof when they heard the rumour, fear¬ 
ing to be charged on their backs, they turned head, 
and in the fame evening difeovered the Roman army, 
by whom they encamped. It was now a matter of 
apparent necefiity, that fight they mufl} wlierefore 
they helped themfelves with a ftratagem, that Ihew- 
ed no great finenefs of wit, but fuch as well befeem- 
ed thole that had none other occupation than war, 
and flood them in good Itead at the prefent. In 
the dead of the night, they caufe their foot to march 
• away, but not far, leaving their horfe in guard j 


to whom they give order to come off at the firll 
light of day, with Inch a fpecd, as might rather 
argue a running away, than a retreat, as if they had 
not dared to abide hattel. The Romans, interpret¬ 
ing this their hafly departure, as the Gauls defired 
they fhould, follow them in diforder. The Gauls re¬ 
turn, charge them, and kill fix thouland upon the 
place ; the reft take a piece of ground of advan¬ 
tage, and defend themfelves, till L. /Emilias, be¬ 
ing at Ariminum, comes to their fuccour. Upon 
the coming of the conful, the Gauls confult w hether 
they fhould give the Romans battel, or forbear. In 
which difpute, Ancrtejlus, one of their kings, per- 
fwades them rather to return into their own coun¬ 
tries j where, after they had difpofed of the great 
fpoils and riches which they had gotten, they fhould 
then renew the war, being without carriage, pcller, 
or other impediment. This advice they all em¬ 
brace •, for feeing they that were mercenaries, had 
obtained what tliey came for, to wit, the fpoils of 
their enemies, they thought it wildoni to hazard 
neither it nor themfelves any further. 

This indeed had been a good refolution, if they 
had taken it before the enemy had been in fight. 
But as well in the wars of thefe latter ages, as in 
former times, it hath ever been found extreme dan¬ 
gerous to make a retreat in the head of an enemy’s 
army •, for although they that retire, do often turn 
head,yet in always going on from the purfuing enemy, 
they find within a few miles either llreight, hedge, 
ditch, or place of difadvantage, which they are 
inlorced to pals in dilorder. In fuch cafes, the lol- 
dier knows it as well as the captain, that lie, which 
forlakes the field, perceives and fears lome advan¬ 
tage of the enemies. Fear, which is the betrayer 
of thofe fuccours that reafon offereth, when it hath 
once polfelfed the heart of man, it calleth thence 
both courage and underftanding: they that make 
the retreat, are always in fear to be abandoned •, they 
diat lead the way, fear to be engaged, and fo the hind- 
moll treads on his heels that is foremoft •, and con- 
fequently all disband, run, and perifh, if thofe that 
favour the retreat be not held to it by men of great 
courage. The miferable overthrow that the French 
received in Naples in the year 1503, upon a retreat 
made by the marquis of Sal, doth teftify no Ids; 
for although a great troop of French horfe l'ultained 
die purfuing enemy a long time, and gave the loot 
leilure to trot away, yet being retarded by often 
turnings, the Spanifh foot overtook, and defeated 
diem utterly. During the wars between the Impe- 
rialifls and the French, Boift and Mont were loft 
at Brignolles, who in a bravery would needs fee the 
enemy, before they left the field. So was Strofi over- 
dirown by the marquis of Marignan, becaufe he could 
not be perlwaded to diflodgc the night before the 
marquis’s arrival. Therefore did the French king 
Francis the firll wifely, when, without relpedlof point 
of honour, he diflodged from before Landerfey by 
night, as many other the molt advifed captains (not 
finding themfelves in cafe to give battel) have done. 
Je ne trouve point (faith the marlhal Monluc) au 
fait des armes thofe ft di fficile, quune retraite i I find 
nothing in the art of war fo difficult, as to make a 
fate retreat. A fure rule it is, that there is lefs dis¬ 
honour to diflodge in the dark, than to be beaten in 
the light. And hereof M. de la None gives this 
judgment of a day’s retreat, made in France pre- 
fently before the battel of Moncountour. For (faith 
he) flaying upon our reputation in (hew, not to dij - 


a Iripyges and MelTapyges^w* to hi one nation, nx'bo art alfo called Salentines, Peuceci.ins, Apulians, and C.ilal'rians. fbe «»*- 
Of it no-iv Apulia, containing the mrthermoft head-land of Calabria. >> A people of the hinj.tom of Naples. « P.olemy calls them 
a people of Italy. d A people of Campania, called to this day Ferentines, faith Leander. 
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lodge by night ; we loft our reputation indeed, by 
diflodging by day •, whereby we were forced to 
fight upon our difad vantage, and to our ruin. And 
yet did that worthy gentleman count Lodowtck of 
Najfau, brother to the late famous prince of Orange, 
make the retreat at Moncountour with fo great refo- 
lution, as he faved the one half of the proteftant 
army, then broken and disbanded, of which my 
felf was an eye-wicnefs, and was one of them that 
had caufe to diank him for it. 

Now the Gauls , embracing the fame advice (as 
they take it) of one of their kings, turn their backs 
to the enemy, and their faces homeward. ALmilius 
follows them as near as he can, without engaging 
himfelf, attending his advantage. In the mean while, 
C. Atilius the other conful, with the legions of Sar¬ 
dinia, lands at Ptfa -, io as the Gauls , inclofcd be¬ 
tween two armies, arc forced to fight: they there¬ 
fore equally ftrengthen their rear and Iront. To 
fuftain .Emiliui , they appoint the Gcjfates and the 
Milams i in the front they range the Piemontois , 
and die reft of the Gauls inhabiting upon the river 
of Po. The manner of the fight Polybius deferibeth 
at large, which was well fought of all hands : but 
in the end the Gauls fell, and lb did Atilius die con¬ 
ful, who died in the place, accompanied with the 
two kings of the Gauls Concolitanus and Ar.eroejius , 
with lorty thoufand of their vaflals. 

After this fatal overthrow the Gauls loft courage, 
and, ere long, all that they held in Italy ; for they 
were invaded the year following this overthrow, by 
the new confuls Fu.vius and Manlius. The Romans 
knew well how to ufe their vidory ; they gave not 
ten, twenty, or thirty years time, to the Gauls, to 
repair their forces, as the Gauls liad done to them. 

Thefe new confuls bear the Boij , but by reafon 
of the great rains diat fell, and the great peftilence 
that reigned, they were compelled for that prefent 
to furceafe. In the fecond year, Furius and Flami- 
nius invade the Milanois , and prevail very far, be¬ 
ing ftrongly a flitted by the Ccnomauni and the Vene¬ 
tians. Neverthclefs, thefe confuls were revoked 
out of their province by the fenate of Rome , and 
compelled to refign their office; becaufe the augures , 
or loothliiyers, had lbund, that fomc token or other 
of the birds (in w r hich, and all forts of their divi¬ 
nation, the Romans were extremely fuperftitious) 
had not only forettiewcd little good when they were 
chofen, but had alfo nullified the election. C. Fla¬ 
minius , receiving letters of this revocation from the 
fenate, and being otherwife advertifed of the con¬ 
tents, was not hally to open them ; but firll gave 
battel unto the enemies, vanquifhed them, and 
fpoiled their country ; then perufed the letters, 
and returning home, obtained a triumph, foreagainft 
the will of the fenate, and not altogether with good¬ 
liking of the people, who yet bare him out, for 
that he fuled in faction with the commonalty, 
though a man of great nobility. 

This was that Flaminius, who had propounded the 
decree for dividing the country of the Senones 
among the people of Rome. He was the firft, or 
one of the firft, that underftanding the majefty of 
Rome to be indeed wholly in the people, and no 
otherwife in the fenate, than by way of delegacy, or 
grand commiflion ■, did not ftand highly upon his 
birth and degree, but courted the multitude, and 
taught them to know and ule their power over him¬ 
felf, and his fellow fenators, in reforming their dif¬ 
fers. For this, the commons highly efteemed 
him, and the fenators as deeply hated him: but he 
had the furer fide, and found imitators that rofe by 
the fame art, which in procefs of time, grew the 
only or chief way to preferment. 
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Flaminius and his colleague being depofed, 
M. Claudius Marctllus , and Cn. Cornelius Scipio , 
were cholcn confuls for the reft of that year. The 
Gauls about this time defired peace, and were like 
to have obtained it, though the new confuls were 
againft it, as fearing to want work. But when thirty 
thoufand of the Gcjfates , following their king Bri¬ 
tomarus , were come over the Alps , and joined with 
the Infubrians , all other dilcourfe, than of prefent 
war, was at an end. So the confuls hatted into 
their province, where they befieged Acerre, a town 
not far from Novaro (fo tar had the Romans pierced 
already) in tire dutchy of Milan. To divert them 
from this fiege, Jiritomarus fat down before Clufli- 
dium , a town in the fame trad, with great part of 
his forces, leaving the reft, with the Infubrians , to 
attend upon the confuls at Acerre , and to look to 
the defence of Milan : but this would not fuffice 
to make the Romans break up their fiege. Mar- 
ccllus , taking with him the greatett part of the horle, 
and fix hundred foot lightly armed, though: to deal 
well enough with thole at Clafiidium. Britomarus 
heard of die conful’s coming, and met him upon 
the way fo fuddenly, that the Romans had no lei- 
fure to reft themfelves after their journey, but were 
compelled inftandy to fight: herein Britomarus had 
done well, if he had not lorthwith, in a rafh bravery, 
loll his game at a caft. He had advantage enough 
in number both of horfe and foot; but he thought 
fo well of his own perfonal valour, that he rode 
out finglc before his army, provoking any one to 
fight with him. Marcellas was no lefs daring than 
the barbarous king whether more wife in this 
adion, I will not dilpute ; he was more fortunate, 
and that fufficcd to commend him. He flew and 
difarmed Britomarus in prefence of both armies, 
whereby his own men took fuch courage, and his 
enemies were fo difmayed, that without much trou¬ 
ble of fight, the Romans obtained a great vidory. 

This w;is the third and laft time that ever any 
Roman general flew the general of the enemies with 
his own hand. To this kind of vidory belonged 
a peculiar triumph, whereof only Romulus , Cojfus , 
and this Marcellus , had the honour ; yet I dare lay, 
that the two Scipio's, and divers other Roman cap¬ 
tains, elpecially Cefar , were better men of war than 
any of thefe three; though they never offered up 
to Jupiter, Opima fpoha , ‘The armour of a general 
flam by themfelves , when they were generals , nor 
perhaps afleded fo to do. 

After this vidory, Acerre was yielded to the Ro¬ 
mans, and Milan foon after, with all that belonged 
to the Gtfalpir.es or Gauls that dwelt in Lombardy. 
Thus was that valiant and mighty nation, that had 
fo many years vexed the ftate of Rome, and in for¬ 
mer times taken the city it felf, brought to nothing 
in a fhort time ; their plcafant and fertile territory 
poflefled by the Romans ; and the remainder of their 
nation, inhabiting Italy, lo many as would not lub- 
jed their necks to the Roman yoke, either forced to 
abandon their countries, or to hide themfelves in the 
cold and barren mountains, like out-laws and 
thieves. And thus did the Romans fpend the twenty- 
three years following die peace made with Carthage. 
In part of which time, they were at fuch leifure, that 
they clofed up the temple of Janus, which they 
never did before (it (landing always open when they 
had any war) fave once, in die reign of Numa ; 
nor in long time after, until the reign of Augujlus. 
But this their prefent happinefs was not to latt long \ 
a dangerous war, and perhaps the greatett: that ever 
had been, was to come unto their gates; which being 
well ended, they might boldly undertake to extend 
their monarchies as far as their ambition could reach. 
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Of the fecond Punic war. 


Sect. I. 

The wars of Hannibal in Spain. Quarrels between 
the Romans and Carthaginians. Hannibal be- 
fiege tb and taketh Seguntum, wbiljl the Romans 
are bufied with the Illyrians. fVar proclaimed be¬ 
tween Rome and Carthage. 

H ANNIBAL the fon of Amilcar, was 
about fix and twenty years old when he was 
chofen general of the Carthaginian forces in 
Spain : he was eledted by the army, as foon as Af- 
drubal was dead, and the election was ratified by the 
ftate of Carthage , wherewidi Hanno and his com¬ 
plices were nothing pleafed. This was now the third 
of the Bar chine family (fo called of Amilcar , whole 
firname was Barcas) that had command in chief 
over the men of war; which honour would, per¬ 
haps, have been lefs envied by thele domeftic ene¬ 
mies, if the allies and friends of the Barchine houfe 
had not alfo borne the whole fway in government, 
and been the only men regarded both by the fenate 
and the people. This general good-will, as it was 
firft purchaled by the moil worthy deferts of Arm 7 - 
car, in faving has country from imminent ruin, en¬ 
larging the dominion thereof, and enriching it with 
treafures and great revenues \ fo was it retained by 
the fame good arts among his friends and followers. 
Hanno therefore, and his partizans, being neither 
able to tax the virtue of their enemies, that was un- 
reproveable, nor to perform the like fervices unto 
the common-weal, had nothing left whereby to va¬ 
lue themfclves, excepting the general reprehenfion 
of war, and cautelous advice of not provoking the 
Romans. This they feafoned otherwhilcs with de- 
t rad ion, faying, that the Barchine fadion went 
about to oppreis the liberty of the city. But their 
malicious words were unregarded, and, if it were 
fadious to bear ill-will to Rome, then were all the 
citizens (very few excepted) no le/s Barchine than 
Hannibal himfelf: for it was Jong fincc apparent, 
that the oath of the Romans to the articles of peace, 
all'orded no fecurity to Carthage , were fhe never fo 
quiet and officious, unlcfs fhe would yield to become 
their fubjed. Since therefore the peace was like to 
hold no longer, than until the Romans could find 
fomc good advantage to renew the war, it was ra¬ 
ther defired by the Carthaginians , that whilft their 
own ftate was in good cafe, the war ffiould begin •, 
than, that in fome unhappy time of famine or pefti- 
lence, or after lbme great lofs of army or fleet, they 
ffiould be driven to yield unto the impudent demands 
of their enemies, and to give away aifely their lands 
and treafures, as they had lately done ; or miferably 
fight upon terms of difadvantage. 

This difpofition of his countrymen Hannibalwell 
underftood; neither was he ignorant (for his father 
and other friends had long time deviled of this bufi- 
nefs) that, in making war with the Romans, it was 
no fmall advantage to get the ftart of them. If 
once he could bring an army into Italy without mo- 
leftation, there was good hope that he ffiould find 
friends and affiftance, even of tliofe people that help¬ 
ed to increafe the Roman army in foreign wars. 


But this could never be cflefted, if the matter were 
openly difputed at Carthage ; for it was to be doubt¬ 
ed, that the Carthaginians , how glad foever they 
would be to hear that he had fet the war on foot, 
would neverthelefs be flow and timorous, as com¬ 
monly men are in the beginning of great enterprizes, 
if the matter were referred to their deliberation •, 
which if it ffiould happen, then were the Romans 
like to be made acquainted not only with the gene¬ 
ralities of his purpofe, but with fuch particulars as 
muft be difeourfed of in procuring allowance to his 
defign. This might fuffice to diforder the whole 
project ♦, wherefore he refolved to lay fiege unto 
Saguntum , which might feem not greatly to concern 
the Romans , and would highly pleafe the Cartha¬ 
ginians , that had freffi in mind the indignity of that 
Spanijh town’s allegiance, with their half friends. 
So ffiould he allay both the patience of his enemies, 
and the difpofition of his own citizens. 

Having thus concluded, he neverthelefs went fair 
and orderly to work $ and, beginning with thofc that 
lay next in his way, approaching unto Saguntum by 
degrees. This he did (faith Livy) to give fome 
colour to his proceedings •, as if he had not princi¬ 
pally intended the war againft Saguntum , but had 
been drawn thither by courfe of bufinefs: yet rea- 
fon teacheth plainly, that without regard of fuch 
formalities, it was needful to finiffi the conqueft of 
the reft, before he did any thing that ffiould provoke 
the Romans. Firft therefore he entered upon the 
territory of the * Olcades, and having befieged Al¬ 
thea (Livy calleth it Carteia ) their chief city, he 
became in a few days mafter not only thereof, but 
of all the other towns of their country. This na¬ 
tion, which he firft undertook, being lubdued, and 
the winter at hand, he refted his army in New Car¬ 
thage, or Carthagena , and imparted liberally to the 
foldiers the fpoils he had gotten in his late con¬ 
queft. 

In the fpring following he purfued the war againft 
the b Vacctei, and without any great difficulty, won 
firft Salmantica, now called Salamanca •, and after 
it, c Arbucala , by afiault, though not without a 
long fiege, and great difficulty. But in his return, 
he was put to the height both of his courage and 
of his martial judgment; for all fuch of the Hacccei 
as were able to bear arms, being made defperate by 
the fpoil of their country, with thofe of Salamanca , 
and of the Olcades , that had e leaped in the late 
overthrow, joining themfelves with the Toletans , com¬ 
pounded an army of an hundred thoufand able men, 
and ftayed Hannibal on the banks of the river Tagus, 
which runneth to the fea by Lisbon in Portugal. 
Thefe four nations having had experience of Han¬ 
nibal's invincible courage, and that he never fiw 
enemy upon whom he durft not give cliarge, were 
throughly refolved that his natural valour would at 
this time no lelsnegled the cold advice of difcrction, 
than at other times it had feemed to do, when the 
like great occafion perfwaded him to ufe it. But he 
that makes himfelf a body of cryftal, that all men 
may look through him, and difeern all the parts of 
his difpofition, makes himfelf withal an afs; and 


» Afeofte (faith Stephanas ) near the river of Ebro. But in the oil Hrfcnption of Spain, in OrtcHtW, th.'t 
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thereby teacheth others, either how to ride or drive 
him. Wife men, though they have fingle hearts 
in all that is juft and virtuous ; yet they are like 
coffers with double bottoms; which when one looks 
into, being opened, they fee not all they hold on 
the fudden, and at once. It is true, that this fub- 
til Carthaginian , when he ferved under Jfdrubal , 
was, of all the men of mark in the army, the moft 
adventurous. But that which may bel'eem a captain 
or inferior commander, doth not always become a 
chief•, though it hath fometime fuccecded well with 
fuch great ones, as have been found more fortu¬ 
nate than wife. At this time, our great man of 
war knew as well how to diflemble his courage, 
as at other times to make it good. For he with¬ 
drew himfelf from the river fide, as if fearful to 
ford it, thereby to draw over that great multitude 
from their banks of advantage. The Spaniards , 
apprehending this in fuch fore as Hannibal defi- 
red that they fhould, thruft themfelvcs in fury and 
diforder into the fwift ftream, with a purpofe 
to charge the Carthaginians , abandoning (as they 
thought tor fear) the defences on the contrary fide. 
But when Hannibal faw them in their way, and well 
near over, he turned back his elephants to entertain 
them at their landing, and thruft his horfe-mcn 
both above and beneath them into the river. Thefe 
carrying a kind of Lance de gay, fharp at both 
ends, which they held in the midftof the ftaff, had 
fuch an advantage over the foot that were in the ri¬ 
ver, under their ftrokes, clattered together, and 
unable to move or fhift their bodies as on firm 
ground, that they flew all thofe (in a manner) with¬ 
out refiitance, which were already entered into the 
water, and purfued the reft, that fled like men 
amazed, with fo great a (laughter, as from that day 
forward there was not any Spaniard on that fide the 
river of lberus (the Saguntines excepted) that had 
the daring to lift up their hands againft the Cartha¬ 
ginians. 

The Saguntines perceiving the danger towards 
them, cried before they were hurt. They fent 
ambafladors to Rome, and bemoaned themfclves, 
as likely to fuller that which afterwards they fuf- 
fered indeed, only becaufe of their alliance and 
fricndfhip with this honourable city, which the 
Carthaginians hated. This tale moved the fenate, 
but much more a report, that Saguntum was al¬ 
ready befieged. Hereupon fomc cry out that war 
fhould be proclaimed by land and fea ; as alfo, 
that the two coniuls fhould be fent with armies, 
the one into Spain, the other into Jfric. But 
others went more Aowiw-like to work, and car¬ 
ried it. So it was only concluded, that ambafla¬ 
dors fhould be fent into Spain to view the ftate of 
their confederates, which were indeed none o- 
thcr than the Saguntines. For if Hannibal in¬ 
tended war againft Rome , it was likely that he 
would give them, ere it were long, a more plau- 
fible occufion to take arms againft him: if he had 
no luch purpofe, yet would it be in their power to 
determine what they lifted themfelves, upon the 
report of theft ambafladors ; and this their gravity, 
in being not too rafh at firft, would ferve to coun¬ 
tenance their following decree. Of theft ambafla¬ 
dors Livy reports, that they found Hannibal be¬ 
fore Saguntum , but could not get audience of him, 
and therefore went to Carthage , where alfo they 
were not regarded nor heard. But Polybius , an 
hiftorian of fincerity lefs queftionable, tells, that 
they found him at Carthage nu, and had conference 
with him, though fuch as left them doubtful. This 
is more agreeable to the reft of HannibaY s whole 
courfe. And finely we might wonder, why the 


Carthaginians fhould afterwards admit a more per¬ 
emptory ambafliige (as Livy confefleth) and fall 
to deputation about the covenants of peace, if they 
had rejected that which was fent upon none other 
pretence than prevention of war. 

Whilft the ambafladors pafled to and fro, Han¬ 
nibal prepared not only his forces, but fome Ro¬ 
man pretences againft Saguntum. He found out 
Mamertines, or people that fhould do as the Met- 
mertines in Sicily had done for the Romans, and 
implore his help againft the Saguntines. Thefe 
were the Turdctar.i , a nation adjoining to Sagun¬ 
tum, and having many quarrels with them (as 
happens commonly among neighbours) of which 
Hannibal himfelf had hatched fome. Finding 
therefore fuch an occafion, whatfoever it was, as 
made him able to fay, that the Sagmtines had firft 
provoked him ere he meddled with them ; he made 
no more ado but fat down with his whole power 
before their town. He was now more fecure than 
he had formerly been of his own citizens ; for that 
they had not entertained the Roman ambafladors 
with any trembling reverence, as of late years they 
had been wont. Neverthelefs, he was glad of any 
handfome colour to fhadow his aflions; not only 
bccaufe the war, which he fo much defired, was 
not proclaimed ; but that he might not be checked 
in his courfe as an open enemy, before he could 
fet foot in Italy. The Romans had the like, tho’ 
contrary defire. They were glad of the quarrel; 
as hoping, that Cart huge, with all thereto belong¬ 
ing, fhould thereby in lhort fpace become their 
own. Yet were they not hafly to threaten before 
they were ready to llrikc j but meant to tempo¬ 
rize, until they had an army in readinefs to be lent 
into Spain, where they thought to make Saguntum 
the feat of the war. 

In the mean while, Demetrius Pharitis, whom 
the Romans had made king over a great part of 
Illyria , rebelled againft them ; either for that he 
found himfelf over-ftraitly tied up by them with 
hard conditions, or rather bccaufe he was of an 
unthankful difpofition. The commotion of the 
Gauls , and afterwards the fame of the Carthagi¬ 
nian war, emboldened him to defpife his benefac¬ 
tors and patrons, whom he ought to have defended 
and aided in all perils, even with the hazard of his 
whole eftate, which lie had received of their gift. 
But he was a traitor to his own queen, and there¬ 
fore dealt according to his kind, with thofe that 
had rewarded him for being fuch. Firft, he built 
fliips, and fpoiled the ifles of Greece , againft the 
covenants to which he was bound. Then he ad¬ 
ventured further, and foized upon fomc places that 
the Romans kept in their own hands. If he had 
begun fooner, or rather if he had flay’d fomewhat 
longer, he might have fped better. For the bu- 
finefs with the Gauls was ended ; with Han nibal 
not throughly begun: when he declared himfelf, 
by his doings, an enemy, and was vanquiftied. 
The Roman conful, Emilias , was fent againft him; 
who in feven days won the ftrong town of Dimi - 
him , and thereby brought fuch terror upon the 
country round about, tint ambafladors were fent 
from all places to yield themfelvcs, without put¬ 
ting him to further pains: only the city of Pha¬ 
ms, in which Demetrius lay prepared to red ft, 
which he might have done long, if the hot-headed 
rebel had not been too foolifh. Emilias landed a 
great part of his army in the ifle of Phams by 
night, and bellowed them in covert, preferring 
himfelf the next morning with twenty fliips before 
the town, and offering to force the haven. De¬ 
metrius with all his power iflued out againft the 
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conful, and was foon interceded from the town by 
thofe that lay in ambufh. Wherefore he fled away 
through by-paths to a creek, where he had fhip- 
ping ready for him, and embarked himfelf, leav¬ 
ing all his eftate unto them of whofe liberality he 
firft had it. 

This buflnefs, though it were foon difpatched, 
yet prevented it not the fiege of Saguntum , before 
which Hannibal fat down, ere Emilias was landed 
in Illyria. In the beginning of the fiege the Car¬ 
thaginians were much difeouraged, by reafon of the 
brave fallies made by the Saguntines ; in one of 
which their general received a dangerous wound in 
the thigh, that caufed him to lie many days una¬ 
ble to move. Neverthelefs he was not unmindful 
of his work in the mean while, but gave order to 
raife certain moveable towers, that might equal 
thofe which were built on the walls of the city, 
and to prepare to batter the curtains, and make a 
breach. Thefe being finifhed and apply’d, had 
foon wrought their effedt. A great and large 
breach was made by the fall of divers towers, and 
a great length of wall, wherein an hot affault was 
given •, but it was fo well fuftained by the Sagun¬ 
tines , as the Carthaginians were not only beaten 
from the breach, and out of fome ground within 
the town, which upon the firft fury they had won i 
but they were purfued even to their own trenches 
and camp. Neverthelefs the Carthaginian army, 
wherein were about an hundred and fifty thoufand 
men, did fo weary the townfmen with continual 
travail, that at length it got within the walls ; and 
was only hindred from taking full pofleflion of the 
city, by fome counter-works of the Saguntines , that 
were alfo ready to be won. In this extremity there 
was one Alcon a Saguntine , that conveyed himfelf 
out of the town, to treat with Hannibal for fome 
accord. But the conditions which the Carthagi¬ 
nian offered were fo fevere, and without all com- 
pafs of honour, as Alcon durft not return to pro¬ 
pound them to his countrymen. For Hannibal 
demanded all that they had, gold, filver, plate, 
and other riches within the city •, yea, the city it- 
felf to be abandoned by the citizens i promifing, 
that he would aflign fome other place for their 

habitation \ not allowing them to carry out with 

them any other thing wherewith to fuftain them- 
felves, than the cloaths on their backs-, or other 

arms to defend them, than there nails and teeth. 

Yet might they far better have fubmitted themfelves 
unto this miferablc appointment (feeing thereby they 
might have enjoyed their lives, and faved the ho¬ 
nour of their wives and daughters) than to have 
refted at the difcrction of the conqueror, as foon 
after they did; by whom their wives and daugh¬ 
ters were deflowered before their own faces, and 
all put to fword that were above fourteen years of 
age. For it was a poor comfort, which a great 
number of them took, when not daring to fight, 
and fell their blood at the dcareft rate, they fhut 
themfelves up like moll wretched creatures in their 
own houfes, and therein burnt themfelves with all 
they had, fo dying unrevenged. The treafures 
found in Saguntum , which were very great, Han¬ 
nibal kept, therewith to pay his army: the flaves 
and other booty he divided among his foldiers, re- 
ferving fome things of choice, wherewith to pre- 
fent his friends at Carthage , and to animate them 
unto the war. 

Thefe tidings exceedingly vexed the Romans , who 
h.vd good caufe to be angry at their own flownefs, 
in forbearing to fend help unto the Saguntines , that 
held out eight months, looking ftill for fuccour, 
but in vain. Wherefore they determined to repair 
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their honour by taking lharp revenge. To this 
end they fent ambaffadors again to Carthage , de¬ 
manding only, IVhet her it were by general con fent 
and allowance of the Carthaginians, that Hannibal 
had made war upon Saguntum} which, if they 
granted (as it feemed they would) then to give 
them defiance. Hereunto anfwer was made in the 
fenate of Carthage , to this effedt. That this their 
fecond embaflage, howloever qualified with mild 
words, was indeed more infolent than the former. 
For in that they only required jufticc againft Hat- 
nib al *, but in this, the very (late and common¬ 
wealth of Carthage was urged to plead guilty, or 
not guilty. But (faid th£ Carthaginian fpeaker) 
whether the general of our army in Spain, in bc- 
fieging Saguntum , have only followed his own 
counfel, or whether he did it by direction from 
us, it is not the queftion which the Romans ought 
to alk us. That which is indeed worthy exami¬ 
nation or difpute, is -, JVbetber it were lawful or 
unlawful for Hannibal to do as he bath done. For it 
belongs to us to call our own commanders in queftion, 
and to punilh them according to their faults and 
errors v to you, to challenge us, if we have done 
any thing contrary to our late league and contradt. 
It is true, that in our negotiation with LuUatius the 
conful, the allies of both aitions were compre¬ 
hended v but the Saguntines were not then of your 
allies, and therefore no parties to the peace then 
made ■, for of your allies in the future, or of ours, 
there was no difpute. As touching the laft agree¬ 
ment between you and Afdrubal , wherein you will 
fay, that the Saguntines were comprehended by 
name; it is you that have taught us how to an¬ 
fwer that particular. For whatsoever you found in 
the treaty between us and Luflatius , to your own 
difadvantage, you caft it upon your confuPs pre- 
fumption, as promifing thofe things for which he 
had no warrant from the fenate and people of Rome. 
If then ir be lawful for the Romans to difavow the 
aft ions of their confuls and commanders, conclu¬ 
ding any thing without punctual and precife war¬ 
rant, the fame liberty may we alfo aflume, and 
hold ourfelvts no way bound in honour to perform 
thofe bargains which Afdrubal hath made for us, 
without our commandment and confent. 

This was an impertinent anfwer, and little bet¬ 
ter than a mere cavil. For Lull at ins the conful, 
in his treaty of peace with die Carthaginians , had 
cxprefly referred the allowance thereof to the peo¬ 
ple of Rome. It had been therefore much better 
to have dealt plainly, and to have alledged, that 
after this league was made and confirmed on both 
parts, it was broken by the Romans , in robbing 
the Carthaginians of the ifle of Sardinia , and with¬ 
al of twelve hundred talents; which perjury the 
ftate of Carthage , being now grown able, would 
revenge with open war. As for the Saguntines, 
it little {killed that the Romans had admitted them 
into confederacy, and forthwith inferted their names 
into the treaty of peace with Afdrubal feeing that 
the treaty with Afdrubal, and all other bufincls 
between Rome and Carthage , following the violence 
and breach of peace, in taking away Sardinia, 
were no better than Roman injuries, as implying 
this commination; Do wbatfeever we require , elfe 
will we make war , without regard of our oath 
which we have already broken. 

But this the Carthaginians did not alledge, for¬ 
getting, in heat of contention (as Polybius takes it) 
the belt of their pica. Yet fince Livy himfelf 
doth remember and acknowledge, that the taking 
of Sardinia from the Carthaginians , did inflame 
the fpirit of Amilcar with defire of revenge; we 
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may reafonably think, that the mention of this in¬ 
jury was omitted, not fo much upon forgetfulnefs, 
as for that it was not thought convenient, by rip¬ 
ping up fuch ancient matter of quarrel, to Shew 
that the war, now towards, had lo. g b cn thought 
upon, and like to be nu : : with cxtraoi dinary 
force, in other manner than htretc-rore. In con¬ 
clusion, the Carthaginian Senate moved the Roman 
ambaffadors to deliver unto them in plain terms 
the purpoles of thofe that fent them, and the worft 
of that which they had long determined againft 
them: as for the Sagur.tines, and the confining of 
their armies within Iberus, thofe were but their 
pretences. Whereupon Fabius gathering up the 
Skirt of his gown, as it fomewhat had been laid in 
the hollow thereof, made this Short reply: I have 
here (quoth he) in my gown-Sliirt both peace and 
war-, make you (my mailers of the fenate) election 
of thefe two, which of them you like beft, and 
purpofe to embrace. Hereat all cried out at once •, 
Even which of them you yourfelf have a fancy to 
offer us. Marry then (quoth Fabius ) take the war, 
and Share it among you. Which all the aSTembly 
willingly accepted. 

This was plain dealing. To wrangle about pre¬ 
tences, when each part had refolved to make war, 
it was merely Srivolous. For all thefe difputes of 
breach of peace have ever been maintained by the 
party unwilling, or unable to full a in the war. The 
rufty fword and the empty purfe do always plead 
performance of covenants. There have been few 
kings or Slates in the world that have otherwise 
understood the obligation of a treaty, than with 
the condition of their own advantage; and com¬ 
monly (feeing peace between ambitious princes and 
States, is but a kind oS breathing) the lx ft advifed 
have rather begun with the fword than with the 
trumpet. So dealt the s.Irragonois with the French in 
Naples •, Henry II. of Franc: , with the Imperials ft s , 
when he wrote to Brifac, to furprize as many places 
as he could ere the war broke out; Don 'John, 
with the Netherlands , and Philip II. of Spain, with 
the Englifh, when in the great imbargo he took all 
our Ships and goods in his ports. 

But Hannibal , befides the prefent Strength of 
Carthage , and the common feeling of injuries re¬ 
ceived from thefe enemies, had another private and 
hereditary defire, that violently carried him againft 
the Romans. His father A milcar, at what time he 
did facrifice, being ready to take his journey into 
Spain , had folcmnly bound him by oath, to purfue 
them with immortal hatred, and to work them all 
poffiblc mifehief, as foon as he Should be a man, 
and able. Hannibal was then about nine years old 
when his father caufed him to lay his hand upon 
the altar and make this vow, fo that it was no 
marvel, if the impreffion were Strong in him. 

That it is inhuman to bequeath hatred in this 
fort, as it were by legacy, it cannot be denied. 
Yet for mine own parr, I do not much doubt, but 
that fome of thole kings with whom we are now 
in peace, have received the like charge from their 
predeceSlors, that as foon as their coffers Shall be 
lull, they Shall declare themlelves enemies to the 
people of England. 

Sect. II. 

Hannibal takes order for the defence of Spain and 
Africa. His journey into Italy. 

W A R being thus proclaimed, Hannibal re¬ 
solved not to put up his Sword which he 
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had drawn againft the Saguntines , until he had 
therewith opened his pafiage unto the gates of 
R»me. So began the fecond Punic war; fecond 
to none that ever the fenate and people of Rome 
fuftained. Hannibal wintered at Carthager.a, where 
he licenfed his Spar if) folditrs to vif;t their friends, 
and refreSh themfelves againft the fpring. In the 
mean while, he gave inftrudtions to nis brother Af- 
drubal for the government of Spain in his ab- 
fence. He alfo took order to fend a great ma¬ 
ny troops of Spaniards into Africa, to equal the 
numbers of Africans formerly drawn into Spain ; 
to the end, that fo the one nation might remain as 
pledges and gages for the other. Of the Spa¬ 
niards, he tranfported into Africa thirteen thou- 
fand eight hundred and fifty foot, and twelve hun¬ 
dred horfe ■, alfo eight hundred (lingers of the 
• Bahares. Befides thefe, he felc&ed Sour thou¬ 
sand foot, all young men, and of quality, out of' 
the beft cities of Spain, which he appointed to be 
garrifon’d in Carthage itfclf, not fo much in re¬ 
gard of their forces, as that they might ferve for 
hoftages; for among thofe four thoutand, the beft 
of the Spanif) citizens, and thofe that fwayed mod 
in their feveral Slates, had their fons or kinfmen. 
He alfo left with his brother, to guard the coafts 
and ports, fifty and feven gallies, whereof thirty 
feven were prelently armed and appointed for the 
war. Of Africans and other nations Strangers, he 
left with him above twelve thoufand foot, and 
two thoufand horfe, befides one and twenty ele¬ 
phants. 

Having in this fort taken order for the defence 
of Spain and Africa , he fent difeoverers before 
him to view the paSlagcs of the Pyrenean moun¬ 
tains, and of the Alps. He alfo fent ambaffadors 
to the mountaineers of the Pyrenees , and to the 
Gauls , to obtain a quiet pafTage, tint he might 
bring his army entii'e int6 Italy, and not be com¬ 
pelled to diminish his forces by any war in the 
way, till he came to encounter the Romans. His 
ambaffadors and difeoverers being returned with 
good fatisfa&ion ; in the beginning of the fpring 
he pafs’d over the river of Iberus, with an army con- 
fifting of fourfeorc and ten thoufand foot, and 
twelve thoufand horfe. All thole parrs of Spain , 
into which he had not entered before, he now iiib- 
dued; and appointed Hanno (not that old enemy 
of his houfe, who fat dill at Carthage) to govern 
Spain on the eaft-fide of Iberus, to whom he left 
an army of ten thoufand foot, and one thoufand 
horfe. Being arrived at the borders of Spain, 
fome of his Spanif) foldiers returned home, with¬ 
out afking leave ; which that others might not 
alio do or attempt, he courteouffy difmifted many 
more that Seemed willing to be gone. Hereby it 
came to pafs, that the journey feemed the lels te¬ 
dious unto thole that accompanied him, as being 
not inforced by compulfion. With the reft of his 
army, confifting now but of fifty thoufand loot, 
and nine thoufand horfe, he pafs’d the Pyrenees, and 
entred into Gaul. He found the Gauls that bor¬ 
dered upon Spain ready in arms to forbid his en¬ 
trance into their country; but won them, with 
gentle fpeech, and rich prefents that he bellowed 
upon their leaders, to favour his expedition. So 
without any molcftation he came to the bank of 
Rhodanus where dwelt, on each fide of the river, 
a people called Folca. Thefe were unacquainted 
with the caufe of his coming, and therefore fought 
to keep him from palling over the water. But he 
was greatly aflifted by fome of thoie Gauls that in- 
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habited on the weft-fide of Rhodanus, to wit, by 
thofe of Vivaretz and Lionnois. For although ma- 
rty of them had tranfported themfelves and their 
goods into the country of Dauphine, thinking to 
defend the further bank againll him y yet fuch as 
remained, being very defirous to free their country 
of fo many ill guefts, were better pleafed to have 
their countrymen well beaten, which had abandon¬ 
ed them, than to have their own (tore of corn and 
cattle wafted, by the long ftay of fo great an ar¬ 
my as lay upon them. For which reafon they 
helped him to make boats, informed him of ano¬ 
ther more eafy paflage higher up the river, and 
lent him guides. When the veflels for tranfporta- 
tion of his army were in readinefs, he fent Hanno, 
the fon of Bomilcar , up the river •, himfelf in the 
mean while making countenance to enter the ford 
below. The end of this labour was, that Hanno , 
charging the Gauls unawares upon their own fide, 
and Hannibal , at the fame time, parting the river 
in their faces, the further bank was won, though 
with fome difficulty, and the enemies difperfed. 
Yet was he greatly troubled in conveying over his 
elephants, who marvelloufly feared the water. He 
was therefore driven to make raff's of trees, and 
covet* them with earth and turf; whereof he faften- 
ed one to each bank, that might ferve as a bridge, 
to and from another of the fame fon, but lool'e, 
upon which the beafts were towed over. 

Having paft this firft brunt, and overcome both 
the rage of the river, and of thofe that defended 
it, he was vifited by the princes of the Gauls Ci¬ 
falpine s, that inhabited Piedmont and Milan , who 
lately had revolted from the Romans. Thefe in¬ 
formed him of the paflages of the Alps, that they 
were not fo difficult as common report made 
them, and from thefe he received guides, with 
many other encouragements. All which notwith- 
ftanding; he found himfelf extremely incumbered 
by the Savoyards ; and loft, both of his carriages 
and of his Carthaginians , more than willingly he 
would, or had formerly thought that he fhould. 
For he was twice mainly aflailed by them before 
he could recover the plain countries on the other 
fide. And whereas this journey over the moun¬ 
tains coft him fifteen days travel, he was every day, 
more or lefs, not only charged by thofe mountai¬ 
neers, but withal extremely beaten with grievous 
weather and fnow ; it being the beginning of win¬ 
ter when he began and overcame this paflage. But 
the fair and fertile plains, which were now ready 
to receive them, with the afliftance and conduct of 
the Cifalpine Gauls , who by their proper forces 
had fo often invaded the Roman territory, gave 
them great comfort and encouragement to go on; 
having nothing elfe of difficulty remaining, but 
that which from the beginning they made account 
to overcome by their proper valour and refolution i 
namely, the Roman armies and refiftance. 

Sect. III. 

How the Romans in vain folicited the Spaniards 
and Gauls to take their part. The rebellion of 
the Cilalpine Gauls againfl the Romans. 

H E countries of Spain and Gaul, through 
X which the Carthaginians marched thus far, 
had been folicited before by the fame Roman am¬ 
bafladors, who had denounced the war at Carthage. 
Thele, as they were inftrutted by the fenate, took 
Spain in their way homeward from Carthage , with 
a purpofe to draw into the Roman alliance as ma¬ 
ny of the cities and princes as they could at lcaft 
to diflwadc them from contracting any friendfhip 
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with the Carthaginians. The firft which they at¬ 
tempted, were the Volfcians , a people in Spain ; 
from whom, in open afiembly, they received by 
one that fpake for the reft, this uncomfortable an- 
fwer : W ith what faidi (faith he) can ye Romans 
perfwade us to value your alliance, or to prefer it 
before the friendfhip of the Carthaginians \ feeing 
we are taught by the example of the Saguutines , 
to be more wife titan fo ? For they, relying on 
your faith and pro mi fed afliftance, have been ut¬ 
terly rooted out, and deftroyed by die Carthagini¬ 
ans ; whom they might elfe have held their allu¬ 
red friends, and good neighbours, as wt, and other 
the people of Spain , have found them. Ye may 
therefore be gone, with this refolution from us, 
that for our parts (and, fo I think, I may anfwer 
for the reft of our countrymen) the Romans hence¬ 
forth are not to expedt any kindnefs at our hands j 
who are refolved, never to make account of their 
protection, nor amity. From the Vo fians , the am¬ 
bafladors took their way towards the Gauls ; uling 
their beft arguments to perfwade them not to fuller 
the Carthaginians to pals into Italy, througli their 
territory: and withal greatly glorifying them¬ 
felves, their ftrength, and large dominion. But 
the Gauls laugh’d them to fcorn, and had hardly the 
patience to hear them fpeak. For fhall we (faid 
one of their princes) by refilling Hannibal' s pa Huge 
into Italy , entertain a war which is not meant to 
be made againft us ? Shall we hold the war among 
our felves, and in our own territory, by force, 
which marcheth with a fpeedy pace from us, to¬ 
wards our ancient enemies ? Have the Romans de- 
ferved fo well of us, and the Carthaginians fo ill, 
that we Ihould fet fire on our own houfes, to five 
theirs from burning ? No, we know it well, that 
the Romans have already forced fome nations of 
ours, out of their proper territory and inheritance y 
and conftraincd others, as free as themfelves, to pay 
them tribute. We will not therefore make the Car¬ 
thaginians our enemies, who have no ways yet of¬ 
fended us, nor we them. 

With this unpleafing anfwer the ambafladors re¬ 
turned home •, carrying no good news, of friends 
likely to help them j but rather fome aflurance 
from the people of Majfilia , which were confede¬ 
rates with Rome , that the Gauls were determined 
to take part with their enemy. Of this inclination, 
the Cifalpine Gauls gave halfy proof. For when 
the news was brought into Italy , that the Cartha¬ 
ginians had parted Iberv.s , and were on the way to¬ 
wards Rome ; this alone fufficed to ftir up the Both 
and Infubrians , againft the Romans. Thefe people 
were lately offended at the plantation of new Ro¬ 
man colonies, at Cremona and Placentia , within 
their territories. Relying therefore upon the Car¬ 
thaginian fuccour, which they l'uppofcd to be now 
at hand, they laid afide all regard of thofe hoftages, 
which they had given to the Romans , and fell up¬ 
on the new colonies. The towns it feems that 
they could not win ; for Hannibal fhortly alter 
failed to get them. But they forced the Roman 
commiflloners (who belike were abroad in the coun¬ 
try) to fly to Modena , where they befieged them. 
The fiege of Modena had continued fome fmall 
time ; when the Gauls, ^having little Ikill in af- 
faulting cities, waxed weary, and leemed defirous 
to have peace, and to come to fome good accord 
with the Romans. This they did of purpofe to 
draw on fome meeting ; that they might therein 
lay hand upon the Roman deputies, thereby to re¬ 
deem their hoftages, in way of exchange. And it 
fell out, in part, according to their wifh. For the 
Romans fent out ambafladors to treat with them, 
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and to conclude a peace ; whom they detained; 
Manlius the pretor, who lay in theft quarters with 
an army, hearing this outrage, marched in all hafte 
to the relief of the befieged. But the Gauls, ha¬ 
ving laid a ftrong ambufh in a wood joining to 
the way, fell upon the pretor fo opportunely, as he 
was utterly overthrown, and all his followers left 
dead in the place ; a few excepted, that recovered, 
by fiift running, a little village, but defenfible, up¬ 
on the river of Po. When this was heard at Rome, 
C. Attihus, another of the pretors, was haftilyfenc 
to relieve the befieged, wirh a legion, and five 
thoufand of the Roman afiociates : which forces 
were taken out of the conlul’s army, and fupplied 
by a new levy. 

As the Gauls were too rafh and hafty ; fo were 
the Rom ns too flow, and indeed too ill-advifed, 
in the beginning of this war. They were not per- 
lwaded, that Carthage, which had almoft ftrvilely 
endured fo many indignities, in time of the late 
peace •, would be lb brave and couragious on the 
fudden, as to attempt the conqueft of Italy it felf. 
Wherefore they appointed one of their confuls, to 
make war in Spain, the other in Afric : relling ft- 
cure of all danger at home. Titus Sempronius took 
his way toward Afric, with an hundred and fixty 
Qiiinquerernes, or gallies, of five to an oar, which 
preparation may feem to threaten even the city of 
Carthage, to which it (hall not come near. P. Cor • 
ne/ius Scipio, the other conful, made all pofiible 
hafte, by way of Genoa , into Provence ; and ufed 
fuch diligence, having the wind alio favourable, 
as in five days he recovered Alaflilia. There he 
was advertifedi of Hannibal' s having pafied the ri¬ 
ver of Rbodanus, whom he thought to have found 
bufy yet a while in Spain. Hannibal had alfo 
news of the conful’s arrival ; whereof he was nei¬ 
ther glad nor forry, as not meaning to have to do 
with him. Each of them fent forth Icouts, to difeo- 
ver the others number and doings: Hannibal, about 
five hundred Numtdians ; Scipio, three hundred of 
his better appointed Roman horfe. Theft met and 
fought, and the Numtdians were beaten ; yet could 
not the Rom ins greatly brag, having flain only two 
hundred, and loft of their own, one hundred and 
forty. But when Scipio drew near, to have met 
with the Carthaginians, he found, they were gone 
three days before ; and that (as he then found aflu- 
redly true) with an intent to look upon the walls of 
Rome. T his interrupted his intended voyage into 
Spain. Ncverthelels he fent away thither his bro¬ 
ther Cn. Cornelius Scipio , with the greateft part of 
the fleet and army, to try what might be done againft 
Afdrubal and the other Carthaginian lieutenants in 
that country'. He himfelf, taking with him a lew 
choice bands, returned by fca to Pifa ; and fo paf- 
fing through Tufcany to Lombardy, drew together 
the broken troops ot Manlius and Attihus, that late¬ 
ly had been beaten by the Gauls : with which for¬ 
ces he made head againft the enemy, thinking to 
find him over-laboured, with travel of his painlul 
journey. 

Sect. IV. 

Scipio the Roman conful overcome by Hannibal at 

Ticinum. Both of the Roman confuls beaten by 

Hannibal, in a great battel at Trebia. 

F IVE months Hannibal had fpent in his tedi¬ 
ous journey from Carthagena ; what great 
mufter he could make, when he had palled the Alps, 
tt is not eaiily found. Some reckon his foot at an 
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hundred thoufand, and his horfe at twenty thou- 
fand ; others report them to have been only twenty 
thoufand foot, and fix hundred horfe. Hannibal 
himfelf, in his monument which he railed, in the 
temple of Juno Lucina , agreeth with the latter 
film. Yet the Gauls, Ligurians, and others that 
joined with him, are likely to have mightily in- 
creafed his army in lhort fpace. But when he 
inarched eaftward from the banks of Rbodanus , he 
had with him eight and thirty thoufand foot, and 
eight thoufand horfe ; of which all, fave thoft re- 
membred by himfelf in the infeription of his altar 
in Juno' s temple, are like to have perilhed, by dif- 
eafts, enemies, rivers, and mountains ; which mis¬ 
chiefs had devoured, each, their feveral fhares. 

Having newly palled the Alps, and fcarce rc- 
frelhed his wearied army in the country of Pied¬ 
mont •, he fought to win the friendship of the 4 Tau- 
rini, who lay next in hi< way. But the Taurini 
held war at that time wirh the fnfhbrians, which 
were his good friends ; and refufed (perhaps for the 
fame caufe) his amity. Wherefore he afiaulted 
their town, and won it by force in three days. 
Their lpoil ftrved well to hearten his army •, and 
their calamity, to terrify the neighbour places. So 
the Gauls, without more ado, fell unto his fide: 
many for fear (many alfo for good-will, according 
to their former inclination. This difpofition ran 
through the whole country : which joined, or was 
all in a readinefs to join with the Carthaginians ; 
when the news of Scipio the conful’s arrival, made 
fome to be more advifed than the reft. The name 
of the Romans was terrible in thofe quarters ; what 
was in the Carthaginians, experience had not yet 
laid open. Since therefore the Roman conlul was 
already gotten through the mod defenfible pafia- 
ges, ere any fpecch had been heard of his approach : 
rrrtny fat ftill for very fear, who elfe would fain 
have concluded a league with thele new-come 
friends and fome, for greater fear, offered their 
forvice againft the Carthaginians, whom neverthc- 
Iefs they had wilKed well to fpecd. 

This wavering aflnftion of the province, where - 
into they were entered, made the two generals ha- 
ften to the trial of a battel. Their meeting W'as at 
Ticinum , now called Pavia ; where each of them 
wondered at the other’s expedition : Hannibal think¬ 
ing it ftrange, that the conful whom he had left 
behind him on the other fide of the Alps, could 
meet him in the face, before he had well warmed 
himfelf in the plains ; Scipio admiring the ftrange 
adventure of palling thofe mountains, and the great 
fpirit of his enemy. Neither were the fonate at 
Rome little amazed at Hannibal'% fucctls, and hid¬ 
den arrival. Wherefore they difpatched a meficn- 
ger in all hafte unto Sempronius , the other Conful, 
that was then in Sicily, giving him to underftand 
hereof: and letting him further know, that where¬ 
as he had been directed to make the war in Africa, 
it was now their plcafure that he fhoukl forbear to 
profecute any fuch attempt, but that he fhould re¬ 
turn the army under his charge, with all pofiible 
fpeed, to fave Italy it felf. According to this or¬ 
der, Sempronius fent off his fleet from Lilybxum, 
with direction to land the army at Ariminum, a 
port town not fir from Ravenna ; quite another 
way from Carthage, whither he was making hafte. 
In the mean while, Scipio and Hannibal were come 
fo near, that fight they muft, ere they could part 
afunder. Hereupon, both of them prepared the 
minds of their foldiers, by the beft arguments they 
had : unto which Hannibal added the rhetoric of 

Taurinorum. 
a prefent 


Tbtfe dwelt about Turin, a goodly city, now fubjeS unto the duke ^Savoy ; which from them took the name of Auguila 
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a prcfent example, that he (hewed upon certain pri- 
foners of the Savoyards , which he brought along 
with him, fitted for the purpofe, into Italy. For 
thefe, having been no lefs miferably fettered and 
chained, than fparingly fed ; and withal fo often 
fcourged on their naked bodies, as nothing was 
more in their defire, than to be delivered from their 
miferies by any kind of prefent death, were brought 
into the middle of the army ; where it was openly 
demanded, which of them would fight hand to 
hand with fome other of his companions, till the 
One of them were (lain, with condition, being the 
vidlor, to receive his liberty, and fome fmall re¬ 
gard. This was no fooner propounded, than all 
of them together accepted the offer. Then did 
Hannibal caufe his lots to be call, which of them 
fhould enter the lift, with fuch weapons, as the 
chieftains of the Gauls were wont to ufe in (ingle 
combats. Every one of thefe unhappy men wi(h- 
ed, that his own lot might fpeed ; whereby it (hould 
at lcaft be his good fortune, to end his miferies by 
death, if not to get a reward by vidlory. That 
couple, whole good hap it was to be chofen, fought 
refolvedly: as rather defiring, than fearing death •, 
and having none other hope, than in vanquilhing. 
Thus were fome few couples matched, it (killed 
not how equally: for all thefe poor creatures were 
willing, upon whatfoever uneven terms, to rid 
themfelves out of flavery. The fame affedtion that 
was in thefe combatants, and in their fellows which 
beheld them, wrought alfo upon the Carthagini¬ 
ans, for whom the fpe&acle was ordained. For 
they deemed happy, not only him, that by win¬ 
ning the vidtory had gotten his liberty, together 
with an horfe and armour, but even him alfo, who 
being (lain in fight, had efcaped that mifcrable 
condition, unto which his companions were return¬ 
ed. Their general perceiving what imprefiion this 
dumb fhew had wrought in them, began to ad- 
monifh them of their own condition, fpeaking to 
this effect: That he had laid before them an exam¬ 
ple of their own eftates: feeing the time was at 
hand, wherein they were all to run the fame for¬ 
tune, that thefe (laves had done •, all to live vidto- 
rious and rich •, or all to die, or (which thefe pri- 
foners efteemed far more grievous) to live in a per¬ 
petual flavery: that none of them all, in whom 
was common fenfe, could promife to himfelf any 
hope of life by flight •, fince the mountains, the ri¬ 
vers, the great diftance from their own countries, 
and the purfuit of mercilefs enemies, muft needs re¬ 
trench all fuch impotent imaginations. He there¬ 
fore prayed them to remember, that they, who had 
even now praifed the fortune both of the vidtor, 
and of the vanquilhed, would make it their own 
cafe j feeing that there was never any in the world, 
appointed with fuch a refolution, that had ever 
been broken, or beaten by their enemies. On the 
contrary, he told them, that the Romans, who were 
to fight upon their own foil, and in view of their 
own towns; who knew as many ways to fave 
themfelves by flight, as they had bodies of men to 
fight withal, could no way entertain fuch a refolu¬ 
tion as theirs : feeing the fame neceflity (to which 
nothing feems impoflible) did no way prefs them, 
or conftrain them. In this fort did Hannibal , with 
one fubftantial argument, that there -was no mean 
between victory and death, encourage his compani¬ 
ons. For (faith a great captain of France) la com - 
medite de la retratcle advance lafuite -, the commodity 
of a retreat doth greatly advance a flat running 
away. 

Scipio, on the other fide, after that he had given 
order for the laying of a bridge over the river of 
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Ticintts, did ,not neglcCl to ufe the beft arguments 
a^d reafons he could to encourage the army he led; 
putting them in mind of the great conquefts and 
victories of theft anceftors ; againft how many na¬ 
tions they had prevailed, and over how many 
princes their enemies they had triumphed. As for 
this army commanded by Hannibal, although it 
were enough to tell them, that it was no better than 
of Carfhaginidns, whom in their late war they had 
fo often beaten by land and fea •, yet he prayed them 
withal to confider, that at this time it was not only 
fo diminifhed in numbers, as it rather feemed a 
troop of brigants and thieves, than an army likely 
to encounter the Romans ; but fo weather-beaten, 
and ftarved, as neither the men nor horfes had 
ftrength or courage to fuftain the firlt charge that 
(hould be given upon them. Nay (faid he) ye your 
felves may make judgment what daring they have 
now remaining, after fo many travels and miferies; 
feeing when they were in their beft ftrength, after 
they had paffed the Roan, their horfe-men were 
not only beaten by ours, and driven back to the 
very trenches of their camp, but Hannibal himfelf, 
fearing our approach, ran head-long towards the 
Alps -, thinking it a lefs dilhonour to die there by 
froft, famine, and precipitation, than by the (harp 
fwords of the Romans, which had fo often cut down 
his people both in Africa, and in Sicily. It was not 
long after this, ere the two generals met, each being 
far advanced before the grofs of his army with his 
horfe j and the Roman having alfo with him fome 
light-armed foot, to view the ground, and the ene¬ 
my’s countenance. When they difeovered the ap¬ 
proach one of the other, Scipio fent before him his 
horfemen of the Gauls to begin the fight, and be¬ 
llowing his darters in the void ground between their 
troops, to aflift them ; himfelf with his Roman men 
at arms followed foftly in good order. The Gauls 
(whether defirous to try the metal of the Cartha¬ 
ginians, or hoping thereby to get favour of the Ro¬ 
mans') behaved themfelves couragioufly, and were 
couragioufly oppofcd ; yet their foot, that (hould 
have aided them, fhrank at the firft brunt, or rather 
fled cowardly away, without calling a dart, for fear 
of being trodden down by the enemy’s horfe. This 
notwithllanding, the Gauls maintained the fight, and 
did more hurt than they received, as prefuming that 
they were well back’d j neither was the conful unmind¬ 
ful to relieve them, their hardinel's deferving his aid, 
and the hafty flight of thofc that fhould have flood 
by them, admonilhing him that it was needful. 
Wherefore he adventured himfelf fo far, that he re¬ 
ceived a dangerous wound, and had been left in the 
place, if his fon (afterwards furnamed Africanus) 
had not brought him off; though o.hers give the 
honour of this refeue to a Ligurian (lave. Whilft the 
Romans were bufled in helping their conful, an unex¬ 
pected dorm came driving at their backs, and made 
them look about how to help themfelves. Hannibal 
had appointed his Numidian light-horfe to give upon 
the Romans in flank, and to compafs them about, 
whilft he with his men at arms fuftained their 
charge, and met them in the face. The Numidians 
performed this very well $ cutting in pieces the flat¬ 
tered foot, that ran away at the firft encounter ; and 
then falling on the backs of thofc, whofe looks were 
faftened upon Hannibal and Scipio. By this im¬ 
prefiion the Romans were (huffled together, and rout¬ 
ed •, fo that they all betook them to their fjiecd, and 
left unto their enemies the honour of the day. 

When Scipio faw his horfe-men thus beaten, and 
the reft of his army thereby greatly dilcouraged, he 
thought it a point of whilom, having loll fo many 
of his fleet upon the firft puff of the wind, to cake 
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port with the reft before the extremeft of the tempeft 
overtook him j for he law by the lowring morn¬ 
ing what manner of day it was like to prove : there¬ 
fore his battel of foot being yet unbroken, he, in a 
manner. Hole the retreat, and recovered the bridge 
over Tic inns, which he had formerly built. But 
notwithftanding all the hafte that he made, he left 
fix hundred of his rear behind him, who were the 
laft that fliould have parted, and ftaid to break the 
bridge. Herein he followed this rule of a good 
man of war. Si ccrtamen qnandoque dubium videa- 
tur, taciturn miles arripiat fugam: fuga enim ali- 
quando laudanda •, which muft be underftood in this 
fort: If a general of an army, by fome unprofperous 
beginnings, doubt the fucc fs , or find bis army fearful 
or wavering, it is mire profitable to fteal a fiafe re¬ 
treat, than to abide the uncertain event of battel. 

It was two days alter ere Hannibal could pals the 
river, Scipto the win d refre/hing his men, and 
eafing himfclf of his wound in Placentia: but as 
foon as Hannibal presented his army before the town, 
offering battel to the Romans, who durft not accept 
it, nor ilfue torth of their camp, the (Sauls, that 
hitherto had followed Scipio for fear, gathered, out 
of his fear, courage to torfake him. They thought 
that now the Jong-defired time was come, in which 
better chieftains and loldiers than /Jneroeftus, Brito- 
marus, and Gejfates, were come to help them, if 
they had the hearts to help themfclves. Wherefore 
the fame night they fell upon the Roman camp, 
wounded, and flew many •, efpecially of thofe guards 
that kept watch at the gate, with whofe heads in 
their hands they fled over to the Carthaginians, and 
prefented their fervice. Hannibal received them ex¬ 
ceeding courteoufly, and difmified them to their 
own places, as men likely to be of more ufe to him, 
in perfwading the reft of their nation to become 
his confederates, than in any other fervice at the 
prefent. 

About the fourth watch of the night following, 
the con ful Hole a retreat, as he had done before ; 
but not with the like cafe and fecurity. Hannibal 
had a good eye upon him, and ere he could get far, 
lent the Numidians after him, following himfelf 
with all Uis army. That night the Romans had re¬ 
ceived a great blow, if the Numidians , greedy of 
fpoil, had not ftaid to ranfack their camp, and 
thereby given time to all, fave fome few in rear, 
that were flain or taken, to pafs the river of Trebia, 
and fave themfclves. Scipio, being both unable to 
travel by reafon of his wound, and withal finding 
it expedient to attend the coming of his fellow-con- 
ful, encamps himfelf ftfongly upon the banks of 
Trebia. Neceflity required that he fhould fo do ; 
yet this diminiflied his reputation, for every day 
more and more of the Gauls fell to the Carthaginian 
fide ; among whom came in the Boij, that brought 
with them the Roman commiflioners, which they 
had taken in the late infurredtion. They had hi¬ 
therto kept them as pledges, to redeem their own 
hoftages ; but now they deliver them up to Hanni¬ 
bal, as tokens and pledges of their afledtions towards 
him, by whofe help they conceive^ better hope of 
recovering their own men and lands. In the mean 
while Hannibal, being in great fcarcity of victuals, 
attempted the taking of Clajlidium , a town wherein 
the Romans had laid up all their ftore and munition: 
but there needed no force, a Brundufian, whom the 
Romans had trufted with keeping it, fold it for a 
little money. 

The news of thefe difafters brought to Rome, 
filled the fenate and people rather with a defire of 
ha fly revenge, than any great forrow for their lofs 
received i feeing that, in a manner, all their foot, 
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wherein their ftrength and hope confifl^d, were as 
yet entire. They therefore halted away Sempronius, 
that was newly arrived, towards Ariminum , where 
the army, by him fent out of Sicily, awaited his 
coming. He therefore halted hither, and from 
thence he marched fpeedily towards his colleague, 
who attended him upon the banks of Trebia. Both 
die armies being joined in one, the confuls devifed 
about that which remained to be done: Sempronius 
receiving from Scipio die relation of what had parted 
fince Hannibal 's arrival, the fortune of the late fight, 
and by what error or miladventurc the Romans were 
therein foiled, which Scipio chiefly laid on the revolt 
and treafon of the Gauls. 

Sempronius, having received from Scipio the flare 
of the affairs in thole parts, fought by all means to 
try his fortune with Hannibal, before Scipio were re¬ 
covered of his wounds, that thereby he might pur- 
chafe to himfelf the foie glory of the victory, which 
he had already, in his imagination, certainly ob¬ 
tained. He alfo feared die eleftion of the new con¬ 
fuls, his own time being well near expired. But 
Scipio perfwaded the contrary, objecting the unlkil- 
fulnefs of the new-come foldiers j and withal, gave 
him good reafon to afliire him, that the Gauls , na¬ 
turally unconftant, were upon terms of abandoning 
the party of the Carthaginians ; thofe of them inha¬ 
biting between the rivers of Trebia and Po being 
already revolted. Sempronius knew all this as well 
as Scipio ; but being both guided and blinded by his 
ambition, he made hafte to find out the diflionour 
which he might otherwife eafily have avoided. 
This refolution of Sempronius was exceeding plea- 
ling to Hannibal, who feared nothing fo much as 
delay and lofs of time •, for the ftrength of his army, 
confifting in ftrangers, to wit, in Spaniards and 
Gauls, he no Iefs feared the change of affedtion in 
the one, than the impatience of the other ; who, be¬ 
ing far from their own home, had many partions 
moving them to turn their faces towards it. To 
further die defire of Sempronius, it fell out fo, thac 
about the fame time the Gauls inhabiting near unto 
Trebia, complained ot injuries done by the Cartha¬ 
ginians. They did not lupply Hannibal with necef- 
faries, as he fuppofed that they might have done ; 
although he daily reprehended their negligence, tell¬ 
ing them, that for their fakes, and to let them at 
liberty, he had undertaken this expedition. Seeing 
therefore how little they regarded his words, he was 
bold to be his own carver, and took from them by 
force as much as he needed of that which they had. 
Hereupon they fly to the Romans for help, and, to 
make their tale the better, fay, that tills wrong is 
done them, becaufe they retufed to join with Hanni¬ 
bal. Scipio cared not much for this; he fufpedted 
their falfhood, and was allured of their mutability: 
but Sempronius affirmed, that it ftood with the ho¬ 
nour of Rome to preferve their confederates from 
fullering injury, and that thereby might be won the 
friendfhip of all the Gauls. Therefore he fent out 
a thoufand horfe, which coming unlooked for upon 
Hannibal* foragers, and finding them heavy loaden, 
cut many of them in pieces, and chafed the reft 
even into their own camp. This indignity made the 
Carthaginians fally out againft them, who caufed 
them to retire fafter than they came. Sempronius 
was ready to back liis own men, and repelled the 
enemies. Hannibal did the like. So that at length 
all the Roman army was drawn forth, and a battel 
ready to be fought, if the Carthaginian had not re¬ 
filled it. 

This vidtory (for fo the conful would have it 
called) made the Romans in general defirous to cry 
the main chance in open field: all the perfwafions 
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of Scipio to the contrary notwithftanding. Of this 
difpofition tiannibal was advertifed by the Gauls, his 
fpies, that were in the Reman camp. Therefore he 
bethought himfelfhow to help forward the viftory, 
by adding fomc ftratagem to his forces: he found in 
the hollow of a water-courfe, over-grown with high 
reeds, a fit trench to cover an ambufh. Therein he 
call his brother Aiago, with a thoufand choice horle, 
and as many foot. The reft of his army, after they 
had well warmed, and well fed thcmfelves in their 
camp, he led into the field, and marched towards 
the conful. Early in the morning he had fent over 
Trebia fome companies of Numtdian light-horfe to 
brave the enemy, and draw him forth to a bad din¬ 
ner, ere he had broken his faft. Sempronius was 
ready to take any opportunity to fight; and therefore 
not only iflued out of his camp, but forded the ri¬ 
ver of Trebia , in a moft cold and miferable day, 
his foot being wet almoft to the arm-holes ; which, 
together with the want of food, did fo enfeeble and 
cool their courages, as they wanted force to handle 
the arms they bare. Strong they were in foot, as 
well of their own nation, as of the Latins : having 
of the one, fixteen, of the other, twenty thoufand. 
The mafs of thefe they ranged in a grots battalion, 
guarded on the flanks with three thoufand horfe: 
thrufting their light-armed, and darters, in loofe 
troops in the head of the reft, in the nature of a 
vantguard. The Carthaginian numbers of foot, 
were in a manner equal to their enemies ; in horfe, 
they had by far the better, both in number and 
goodnefs. When therefore the Roman horle, ran¬ 
ged on the flanks of their foot, were broken by the 
Nitmidians ; when their foot were charged both 
in lront and flank, by the Spaniards , Gauls , and 
elephants when finally the whole army was una¬ 
wares prefs’d in the rear, by A/ago and his two thou¬ 
fand, that rofe out of their place of ambulh : then 
fell the Romans, by heaps, under the enemies 1 words ; 
and being beaten down, as well fighting in difor- 
der, as flying towards the river, by the horfemen 
that purfued them, there efcaped no more of fix and 
thirty thoufand, than ten thoufand of all forts, 
horfe and foot. 

Three great' errors Sempronius committed, of 
which every one deferved to be recompenfed with 
the lofs that followed. The firft was, that he 
fought with Hannibal in a champain, being by far 
inferior in horfe, and withal thereby fubjeCt to the 
African elephants, which, in inclofed or uneven 
grounds and wood-lands, would have been of no 
ufe. His fecond error was, that he made no difeo- 
very of the place upon which he fought whereby 
he was grofsly over-reach’d, and infnared, by the 
ambufh which Hannibal had lafd for him. The 
third was, that he drench’d his footmen with empty 
ftomachs, in the river of Trebia , even in a moft 
cold and frofty day, whereby in effect they loft the 
ufe of their limbs. For, as one faith well \ There is 
nothing more inconvenient and perilous, than to pre- 
fent an army tired with travel , to an enemy frejh 
and fed ; fince inhere the ftrength of body faileth , 
the generofity of mind is but as an unprofitable va¬ 
pour. 

The broken remainder of the Roman army, was 
collected by Scipio, who got therewith into Placen¬ 
tia •, Healing away the fame night, which was ex¬ 
ceeding rainy, from the C irthaginians, who either 
perceived him not, becaufe of the fhowers •, or 
would not perceive |/im, becaufe they were over¬ 
wearied. Sempronius efcaped with extream dan¬ 
ger ; flying through the country that was over¬ 
run by the enemies horfe. He was attended by 
more, than were requifitc in a fecret flight ; yet by 
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fewer, than could have made refiftance, if the ene¬ 
my had met with him. Neverthelefs he got a- 
way, and came to Rome, where he did his office 
in choofing new confuls for the year following: 
and then returned into his province, with a frefh 
fupply againft Hannibal. 

Sect. V. 

The departure of Hannibal from the Cifalpine Gauls 
into Hetruria. Flaminius the Roman confulfiain \ 
and his army defiroyed by the Carthaginians, at 
the lake of Thrafymene. 

T he winter growing on apace, was very 
fharp, and unfit for fervice : to the great 
contentment of the Romans , who being not able to 
keep the field, lay warm in Placentia , and Cre¬ 
mona. Yet Hannibal did not fuffer them to reft very 
quiet: but vexed them with continual alarms ; ai- 
failing divers places; and taking fome ; beating the 
Gauls their adherents ; and winning the Ligurians 
to his party, who prefented him, in token of their 
faithful love, with, two Roman queftors or treafu- 
rers, two colonels and five gentlemen, the fons of 
fenators, which they had intercepted. Thefe, and 
in general all fuch prifoners as he had of the Ro • 
mans , he held in (freight places, loaden with irons, 
and miferably fed : thofe of their followers he not 
only well entreated, but fent them to dieir coun¬ 
tries without ranfom ; with this proteftation. That 
he therefore undertook the war in Italy to free 
them from the opprefiion of the Romans. By thefe 
means he hoped, and not in vain, to draw many 
of them to his party and afllftance. But the Gauls 
were not capable of fuch perfwafions. They flood 
in fear, left he fhould make their country the feat 
of war, and perhaps take it from them. They 
were alfo more grieved than reafon willed them, at 
his feeding upon them, and wafting their territo¬ 
ry. Wherefore fome of them confpired againft his 
life ; others admonifhed hirn of the danger : and 
thefe that gave him the advice, were ready foon af¬ 
ter to pradtife againft him ; but were in like fort 
detedled. He was therefore glad to ufe perriwigs 
of hair, and falfe beards of divers colours, to the 
end that he might not be deferied, nor known, to 
thole that fhould undertake to make him away. 
Fain he would have pafled the Apennines, upon the 
firft appearance of fpring •, but was compelled by 
the violence of weather, to tarry among the Gauls, 
till he had fcen more fwallows than one. At 
length, when the year was fomewhat better open¬ 
ed, he refolvcd to take his leave of thefe giddy 
companions, and bring the war nearer to the gates 
of Rome. So away he went, having his army 
greatly increafed with Ligurians and Gauls ; more 
ferviceable friends abroad, than in their own coun¬ 
try. That the paflage of the /fprnmne mountains was 
troublelbme, 1 hold it needld's to make any doubt. 
Yet fince the Roman armies found no memorable 
impediment, in their marches that way : die great 
vexation which fell upon Hannibal, when he was 
travelling through and over them, ought in reafon 
to be imputed rather to the extremity of winter, 
that makes all ways foul, than to any tolerable 
difficulty in that journey. Neverthelefs, to avoid 
the length of way, together with the refiftance and 
fortifications, which may not improbably be thought 
to have been erefted upon the ordinary paflages 
towards Rome : he cliole at this time, though it 
were with much trouble, to travel through die 
fens and rotten grounds of Tufcany. In riiofe ma- 
rifhes and bogs, he loft all his elephants, five one, 
together with the ufe of one of his eyes ;■ by the 
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moiftnefs of the air, and by lodging on the cold 
ground, and wading through deep mire and wa¬ 
ter. In brief, after he had with much ado reco¬ 
vered the firm and fertile plains ; he lodged about 
Arretium : where he fomewhat refrefhed his wea¬ 
ried followers, and heard news of the Roman con- 
fuls. 

C. Fh mini us, and Cn. Servilius had of late been 
chofen confuls tor this year : Servilius, a tra&able 
man, and wholly governed by advice of the fc- 
nate ; Flamimus, an hot-headed popular orator, 
who having once been robbed (as he thought) of 
his confulfhip, by a device of the fenators, was a- 
fraid to be ferved lb again, unlefs he quickly finilh- 
cd the war. This jealous conful thought it not 
beft tor him to be at Rome, when he entred into 
his office •, left his adversaries, by faining fome reli¬ 
gious impediment, lhould detain him within the 
city, or find other bufinefs for him at home, to 
difappoint him of the honour, that he hoped to get 
in the war. Wherefore he departed Secretly out of 
the town, and meant to take poilelfion of his of¬ 
fice, when the day came, at Ariminttm. The Fa¬ 
thers (fo the fenators were called) highly difplcafed 
with this, revoked him by ambaftadors: but he 
neglected their injunction ; and, halting to meet 
with the Carthaginians, took his way to Arretium, 
where he Ihortly found them. 

The fiery difpofition of this conful, promifed un¬ 
to Hannibal great afliirance of victory. Therefore 
he provoked, with many indignities, the vehement 
nature of the Roman ; hoping thereby to draw 
him unto fight, ere Servilius came with the reft of 
the army. All the country between FtfuL and Ar¬ 
retium he put to fire and fword, even under the 
conful’s noie ; which was enough to make him 
ltir, that would not have fitten (till, though Han¬ 
nibal had been quiet. It is true, that a great cap¬ 
tain of France hath faid, Pays gajle nejl pas perdu j 
a wafted country is not thereby loft. But by this 
waftc of the country, Flarninius thought his own 
honour to be much impaired, and therefore ad¬ 
vanced towards the enemy. Many advifed him 
(which had indeed been Ixft) to have patience a 
while, and flay for his colleague. But of this he 
could not abide to hear : faying, that he came not 
to defend Arretium , whilft the Carthaginians went 
burning down all Italy before them, to the gates 
of Rjme. Therefore he took horfc, and commanded 
the army to march. It is reported as ominous, 
that one of their cnlignsftuck fo faft in the ground, 
as it could not be plucked up by the enfign-bcarcr. 
Of this tale, whether true or falfe, ‘Fully makes a 
jeft : faying, that the cowardly knave did faintly 
pull at it (as going now to fight) having hardly 
pitched it into the earth. Neither was the anfwer 
of Flatninius (if it were true) difigrecable hereto: 
for he commanded, that it lhould be digged up, if 
fear had made the hands too weak to lift it up •, afking 
withal, whether letters were not come from the Se¬ 
nate, to hinder his proceedings. Of this their jealou- 
fy, both he, and the Senate that gave him ciufe, are 
likely to repent. 

All tl.c territory of Cortona, as far as to the lake 
of Fhraf'yt.'icne, was on a light fire, which whilft 
the cor. lul thought to quench with his enemies 
blood, he purfued Hannibal fo unadvifedly, that 
he fell with his whole army, into an ambuffi cun¬ 
ningly laid for him, between the mountains of Cor¬ 
tona, and the lake. There was he charged una¬ 
wares on all fidcs (five only where that lake of 
Perufia permitted neither his enemies to come at 
him, nor him to flie from them) knowing not 
wliich way to turn, or make rcfiftance. So was 


he flain in the place, accompanied with fifteen thou- 
fand dead carcafies of his countrymen. About fix 
thoufand of his men, that had the vantguard, took 
courage, as for the molt part it happens, out of 
defperation ; and, breaking through the enemies, 
that ftood in their way, recovered the tops of the 
mountains. If thefe had returned, and given charge 
upon the Carthaginians backs, it was thought thac 
they might have greatly amended, if not wholly 
altered, the fortune of the day. But that violence 
of their fear, which, kindled by needfity, had 
wrought the efietts of hardinefs j was well aflwa- 
ged, when they ceafed to defpair, of Saving their 
lives by flight. They ftood ftill, in a cold Sweat, 
upon the hill-top *, hearing under them a terrible 
noife, but not any ways discovering how things 
went, becaufib of the great fog that held all that 
morning. When it grew toward noon, the air 
was cleared, and they might plainly diiccrn the la¬ 
mentable flauglucr of their fellows. But they ftaid 
not to lament it: for it was high time, they 
thought, to be gone, ere they were deferied, and 
attacked by the enemies horfc. This they lhould 
have thought upon Sooner, Since they had no mind 
to return unto the fight. For deferied they were, 
and Mabarbal Sent after them ; who overtook them 
by night in a village, which he Surrounded with 
his horfc: and fo they yielded the next day, ren¬ 
dering up their arms, upon his promife of their 
lives and liberties. 

This accord Hannibal refufed to confirm ; fay¬ 
ing, that it was made by Maharbal, widiout Suf¬ 
ficient warrant, as wanting his authority to make 
it good. Herein he taught them (yet little to his 
own honour) what it was to keep no faith: and 
fitted diem with a trick of their own. For, if it 
were lawful unto the Romans to alter covenants, or 
add unto diem what they had lifted ; if the Car¬ 
thaginians muft be fain to pay certain hundreds, 
and yet more hundreds of talents, befides their firft 
bargain ; as alfo to renounce their intcreft in Sar¬ 
dinia, and be limited in their SjianiJb conqucfts, ac¬ 
cording to the good plealiirc of die Romans, whofe 
prefent advantage is more ample, than die condi¬ 
tions of the late concluded peace: then can Han¬ 
nibal be as much a Roman , asthemlclves ; and make 
them know, that pcrfidioufnels gaineth no more 
in profperity,. than it lofcth in the change of for¬ 
tune. Fifteen thoufand Italian prifoners, or there¬ 
about, he had Li his hands: of which, all that 
were not Roman j, he let tree without ranfom ; 
proterting, as he had done before, that it was for 
their fakes, and to free them and others from the 
Roman tyranny, that he had undertaken this war. 
But the, Romms he kept in ftrait prifon, and in 
letters i making them learn to eat hard meat. This 
was a good way, to breed in the people of Italy, 
if not a love of Carthage, yet a contempt of 
Rome : as if this war had not concerned the gene¬ 
ral Safety, but only the prelerving of her own neck 
from the yoke of flavery, which her over-ftrorg 
enemies would thrull upon her in revenge of hir 
oppreffions. But an ancient reputation, confirmed 
by fuccefs of many ages, is not loft in one or two 
battels. Wherefore more is to be done, ere the 
Carthaginians can get any Italian partifans. 

■Prefently after the battel of Fhrahmene, C. Cen¬ 
tronix, with lour thoufand Roman horfc, drew near 
unto the camp of Hannibal. lie was fent from 
Ariminum, by Servilius the other conful, to in- 
creafe the ftrength of Flarninius: but coming too 
late, he increafed only the mila ’.venture. Mabar¬ 
bal was employed by Hannioal , to intercept this 
company, who finding them amazed with the report 
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which they had newly heard of the great overthrow, 
charged them, and brake them: and killing al- 
moft half of them, drove the reft unto an high 
piece of ground, whence they came down, and 
fimply yielded to mercy, the next day. Servilius 
himfelf was, in the mean time, fkirmifhing with 
the Gauls againft whom he had wrought no mat¬ 
ter ot importance, when the news was brought 
him of his colleague’s overthrow and death in He- 
truria , that made him haften back to the defence 
of Rome. 

In thefe paffages, it is eafy to difeern the fruits 
of popular jealoufy, which perfwaded the Romans 
to the yearly change of their commanders in the 
wars, which greatly endangered, and retarded the 
growth of that empire. Certain it is, that all men 
are far better taught by their own errors, than by 
the examples of their fore-goers. Flaminius had 
heard, in what a trap Semoronius had been taken 
up but the year before, by this fubtil Carthaginian \ 
yet fuffered he himfelf to be caught foon after in 
the feme manner. He had alfo belike forgotten, 
hoW Sempromus , fearing to be prevented by a new 
conful, and ambitious of the foie honour of beat¬ 
ing Hannibal in battel, without help of his com- 

E anion Scipio, had been rewarded with fhame and 
>fs: elfe would he not, contrary to all good ad¬ 
vice, have been fo hafty to fight, before the arrival 
of Servilius. If Scmpronins had been continued in 
his charge, it is probable that he would have ta¬ 
ken his companion with him the fecond time, and 
have fearched all fufpeCled places, proper to have 
fhadowed an ambulh : both which this new conful 
Flaminius neglefted. We may boldly avow it, 
that by being continued in his government of France 
ten years, Cefar brought that mighty nation, to¬ 
gether with the Helvetians-, , and many of the Ger¬ 
mans , under the Roman yoke; into which parts, 
had there been every year a new lieutenant fent, 
they would hardly, if ever, have been fubdued. 
For it is more than the beft wit in the world can 
do, to inform itfelf, within one year’s compafs, of 
the nature of a great nation, of the factions, of the 
places, rivers, and of all good helps, whereby to 
profeente a war to the beft effeCt. Our princes 
nave commonly left their deputies in Ireland three 
years ; whence, by reafon of the fhortnefs of that 
their time, many of them have returned as wife as 
they went out; others have profited more, and yet 
when they began but to know the firft rudiments 
of war, and government, fitting the country, they 
have been called home, and new apprentices fent 
in their places, to the great prejudice both of this 
and that eftate. But it hath ever been the courfe of 
the world, rather to follow old errors, than to ex¬ 
amine them : and of princes and govemours, to 
up-hold their flothful ignorance, by the old exam¬ 
ples and policy of other ages and people •, though 
neither likenels of time, of occafion, or of any o- 
ther circumftance, have perfwaded the imitation. 

Sect. VI. 

flow Q;_ Fabius, the Roman di ft at or, fought to con- 
fume the force of Hannibal, by lingering war. 
Minutius the majler of the horfe, honoured and 
advanced by the people for bold and fuccefsful at¬ 
tempting, adventures rafbly upon Hannibal, and 
is like to perijb with hit army, but refeued by 
Fabius. 

G REATLY were the Romans amazed, at 
' this their ill fuccds, and at the danger appa- 
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rent j which threatened them in more terrible man¬ 
ner, than ever did war, fince Rome it felf was ta¬ 
ken. They were good foldiers i and fo little ac- 
cuftomed to receive an overthrow, that when Pyr¬ 
rhus had beaten them, once and again, in open 
field, all Italy was ftrangely a fit died with his fuc- 
cefs, and held him in admiration, as one that could 
work wonders. But Pyrrhus's quarrel was not 
grounded upon hate: he only fought honour, and 
fought (as it were) upon a bravery : demeaning 
himfelf like a courteous enemy. This Carthagi¬ 
nian detefted the whole Roman name ; againft 
which he burned with defire of revenge. Ticmum i 
Trebia, and Tbrafymene , witnefled his purpofe, and 
his ability. Which to withftand, they fled unto a 
remedy that had long been out of ulc, and created 
a diClator. The dictator's power was greater than 
the confuls, and fcarcely fubjedt unto controul of 
the whole city. Wherefore this officer was feldom 
chofen, but upon fome extremity, and for no lon¬ 
ger time than fix months. He was to be named 
by one of the confuls, at the appointment of the fe- 
nate: though it were fo, that the conful (if he 
flood upon his prerogative) might name whom he 
pleafed. At this time, the one conful being dead, 
and the other too far off, the people took upon 
them, as having fupream authority, to give up the 
dignity, by their eledlion, to Fabius Maximus, 
the beft reputed man of war in die city. Ylovutn 
fa ft urn, novum confilium expetit \ contrary winds % 
contrary courfes. £>. Fabius chofe M. Minutius ; 
Rufus mailer of the horfe •, which officer was cuf- 
tomarily, as the dictator's lieutenant ; though this 
Minutius grew afterwards famous, by taking more 
upon him. 

The firft adt of Fabius-, was the reformation of 
fomewhat amifs in matter of religion : a good be¬ 
ginning, and commendable j had the religion been 
alfo good. But if it were true (as 1 Livy reports it) 
that the books of Sibyl were confulted, and gave 
diredtion in this bufinefs of devotion •, then mull 
we believe, that thofe books of Sibyl, preferved in 
Rome , were didlated by an evil fpiric. For if was 
ordained, that fome vow, made in the beginning 
of this war to Mars , fhould be made anew, and 
amplified ; as having not been rightly made be¬ 
fore : alfo that great plays fhould be vowed unto 
Jupiter , and a temple to Venus ; with fuch other 
trumpery. This vehemcncy of fupcrftition, pro¬ 
ceeds always from vehemency of fear. And lure- 
ly this was a time, when Rome was exceedingly dif- 
tempered with paflion; whereof that memorable 
accident, of two women that fuddenly died, when 
they few their Ions return alive from Thrafymcne, 
may ferve to bear witnefs ; though it be more 
properly an example of motherly love. The walls 
and towers of the city were now repaired and for¬ 
tified j the bridges upon rivers were broken down ; 
and all care taken for defence of Rome it felf. In 
this tumult, when the dictator was newly fet forth 
againft Hannibal ■, word was brought, that the 
Carthaginian fleet had intercepted all the fupply 
that was going to Cn. Scipio in Spain. Againft 
thefe Carthaginians , Fabius commanded Servilius 
the conful to put to fea ; and, taking up all k the 
fhips about Rome and Ofiia , to purfue them: 
whilft he, with the legions, attended upon Hanni¬ 
bal. Four legions he had levied in hafte: and 
from ylriminum he received the army, which Ser¬ 
vilius the conful had conducted thither. 

With thefe forthwith he followed apace after Han¬ 
nibal i not to fight, but to affront him. And 
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knowing well, what advantage the Numidian horfe 
had over die Romans , he always lodged himlelf 
on high grounds, and of hard acrefs. Hannibal 
in the mean while, purfuing his victory, had ran¬ 
ged over all the country, and ufcd all manner of 
cruelty towards the inhabitants; efpecially to thole 
of the Roman nation, of whom he did put to the 
lword all that were able to bear arms. Palling 
by Spoletum and Ancona , he encamped upon the 
Adriatic Ihores; refrcfhed his difeafed, and over- 
travelled companies ; armed his Africans after the 
manner of the Romans •, and made his difpatches 
for Carthage, prefenting his friends, which were in 
elitcl all the citizens, with part of the fpoils he 
had gotten. Having refrcfhed his army, fed his 
horlcs, cured his wounded foldiers, and (as Poly¬ 
bius hath it) healed his horfe heels of the (cratches, 
by walhing their palterns in old wine ; he followed 
the coaft of the Adriatic fea towards Apulia , a 
northern province of the kingdom of Naples > 
fpoiling the Marrucini, and all other nations lying 
in his way. In all this ground that he over ran, 
he had not taken any one city ; only he had af- 
fayed Spoletum y a colony of the Romans \ and find¬ 
ing it well defended, prefently gave it over. 

The malice of a great army is broken, and the 
force of it i'pent, in a great fiege. This the Prote- 
fiant army found true at Poibliers, a little before the 
battel of Moncounter ; and their victorious enemies, 
anon after, at St. Jean de Angeley. But Hannibal 
was more wife. He would not engage himfelf in 
any fuch tnterprife, as fhould detain him, and give 
the Romans leave to take breath. All his care was 
to weaken them in force and reputation \ knowing, 
that when once he was abfolute mailer of the 
field, it would not be long ere the walled cities 
would open their gates, without expecting any en¬ 
gine of battery. To this end he prefented Fabius 
with battel, as foon as he faw him , and provoked 
him with all manner of bravado’s. But Fabius 
would not bite. He well knew the differences be¬ 
tween fold iers bred up, ever fince they were boys, 
in war and in blood, trained and hardened in 
Spainy made proud and adventurous by many vic¬ 
tories there, and of late by fome notable aCts a- 
gainft the Romans > and fuch as ha^ no oftner feen 
the enemy, than been vanquifhed by him. There¬ 
fore he attended the Carthaginian fo near, as he 
kept him from ftragling too far ; and preferved the 
country from utter fpoil. He inured his men by 
little and little, and made them acquainted with 
dangers by degrees ; and he brought diem firft to 
look on the lion afar oft', that in the end they 
might fit on his tail. 

Now Minutius had a contrary difpofition, and 
was as fiery as Flaminius *, taxing Fabius with cow¬ 
ardice and fear. But all ftirred not this well-advi- 
fed commander. For wife men are no more mo¬ 
ved with fuch noile, than widi wind bruifed out of 
a bladder. There is nothing of more indilcretion 
and danger, than to purfue misfortune: it wafleth 
it fclf fooner by futferance, than by oppofition. It 
is the invading army that defires battel: and this of 
Hannibaly was both die invading, and the victori¬ 
ous. Fabius therefore fuftcred Hannibal to crofs 
the Apennines, and to fall upon the moll rich and 
pleafant territory of Campania ; neither could he 
by any arguments be perfwaded, to adventure the 
Roman army in battel: but being far too weak in 
horfe, he always kept die hills and fiift grounds. 
When Flanvibal faw he could by no means draw 
this wary dictator to fight ; that the winter came 
on •, and that the towns flood firm for the Ro¬ 
mans, whofe legion were in fight, though afar off , 
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he refolved to reft his army, that was loaden with 
fpoil, in fome plentiful and affured place, till the 
following fpring. But ere this can be done, he 
mult pafs along by the dictator’s camp, that hung 
over his head on the hills of Calicula and Cafili- 
num : for other way there was none, by which he 
might ifiiie out of that goodly garden-country, 
which he had already wafted, into places more a- 
bundant of provifion for his wintering. It was 
by mere error of his guide, that he firlt entred 
within thefe ftreights. For he would have been 
directed unto Caffinum , whence he might both a fi¬ 
fty the fair city of Capua , which had made him 
friendly promifes under-hand, and hinder the Ro¬ 
mans from coming near it to prevent him. But his 
guide mifunderflood the Carthaginian pronunciati¬ 
on, and conducted him awry another way, from 
Cajfmtm to Cafilinum, whence Fabius hoped that 
he fhould not ealily efcape. Now began the wii- 
dom of Fabius to grow into credit; as if lie had 
taken the Carthaginians in a trap, and won the 
victory without blows. But Hannibal reformed 
this opinion, and freed himfelf, by a flight inven¬ 
tion, yet ferving the turn as well as a better. In 
driving the country, he had gotten about two thou- 
fand kine; whofe horns he dreffed with dry faggots, 
and fetting fire to them in a dark night, caufed 
them to be driven up the hills. The IpeCtacle was 
ftrange, and therefore terrible ; efpecially to thofe 
that knew it to be the work of a terrible enemy. 
What it fhould mean, Fabius could not tell: but 
thought it a device to circumvent him ; and there¬ 
fore kept within his trenches. They that kept the 
hill-tops, were horribly afraid, when fome of theie 
fiery monfters were gotten beyond them ; and ran 
therefore haitily away, thinking that the enemies 
were behind their backs, and fell among the light- 
armed Carthaginians, that were no Ids afraid of 
them. So Hannibal , with his whole army, reco- 
covered fure ground, without moleltation : where 
he flayed till the next morning ; and then brought 
off his light foot-men, with fome (laughter of the 
Romans, that began to hold them in fkirmifh. Af¬ 
ter this, Hannibal made femblance of taking his 
journey towards Rome: and the dictator coafted 
him in the wonted manner, keeping itill on high 
grounds; between him and the city, whilft the Car¬ 
thaginians wafted all the plains. The Carthaginian 
took Geryon, an old ruinous towrt in Apulia , forfa- 
ken by the inhabitants, which he turned into barns, 
and ltore-houfes for winter, and incamped under the 
broken walls. Other matter of importance he did 
none : but die time palled idly, till the dictator 
was called away to Rome , about fome bufinel's of 
religion, and left the army in charge with Alinu- 
tiusy the mailer of the horfe. 

Minutius was glad of this good occafion to flitw 
his own fuflkiency. He was fully perfwaded, that 
his Romans , in plain field, would be too hard for 
the Africans and Spaniards : by whom if they had 
been foiled already twice or thrice, it was not by 
ojien force, but by fubtilty and ambufh, which he 
thought himfelf wife enough to prevent. All the 
army was of his opinion ; and that fo earneftly, as 
he was preferred by judgment of the foldiers, in 
worthinefs to command, before the cold and wa¬ 
ry Fabius. In dais jollity of conceit, he determin¬ 
ed to fight. Yet had he been peremptorily forbid¬ 
den fo to do, by the dictator ; the breach of whole 
command was extreme peril of death. But the ho¬ 
nour of the victory, which he held undoubtedly 
his own } the love of the army, and the friends 
that he had at home bearing office in Rome, were 
enough to lave him from the dictator’s rods and 
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axes, took he the matter never fo heinoufly. Han¬ 
nibal on the other fide was no lefs glad, that he 
fhould piny with a more adventurous gamefter. 
Therefore he drew near, and, to provoke the Ro¬ 
mans , fent forth a third part of his army to wafte 
the country. This was boldly done, feeing that 
Minutius encamped hard by him: but it feems, 
that he now defpifed thofe whom he had fo often 
vanquifhed. There was a piece of high ground 
between the two camps, which becaufe it would be 
commodious to him that could occupy it, the Car¬ 
thaginians feized upon by night with two thoufand 
of their light-armed. But Minutius , by plain force, 
won it from them the next day ; and entrench¬ 
ing himfelf thereupon, became their nearer neigh¬ 
bour. 

The main bufinefs of Hannibal at this time was, 
to provide abundantly, not only for his men, but 
for his horfes, which he knew to be the chief of 
his ftrength, that he might keep them in good heart 
againft the next fummer: if, befides this, he could 
give the Romans another blow, it would increafe 
his reputation, encourage his own men, terrify his 
enemies, and give him leave to forage the country 
at will. Since therefore Minutius did not in many 
days iffue forth of his camp, the Carthaginian fent 
out (as before) a great number of his men to fetch 
in harveft. This advantage Minutius wifely efpied 
and took. For he led forth his army, and fetting 
it in order, prefented battel to Hannibal , that was 
not in cafe to accept it, even at his own trenches. 
His horfe, and all his light armature, divided into 
companies, he fent abroad againft the foragers; 
who being difperfed over all the fields, and laden 
with booty, could make no refiftance. This an- 
gred Hannibal , diat was not able to help them \ 
but worfe did it anger him when the Romans took 
heart to affail his trenches. They perceived that it 
was mere wealenefs which held him within his 
camp, and therefore were bold to defpife his great 
name, that could not refill their prefent ftrength. 
But in die heat of the bufinefs, Afdrubal came from 
Ceryon with four thoufand men, being informed of 
the danger by thofe that had efcaped the Roman 
horfe. This emboldened Hannibal to ifiiie forth 
againft the Romans , to whom ncverthelefs he did 
not fuch hurt as he had received. 

For this piece of fervice Minutius was highly 
eftcemcd by the army, and more highly by the peo¬ 
ple at Rome, to whom he fent die news, with fome- 
what greater boaft than truth. It feemed no fmall 
matter, that the Roman army had recovered fpi- 
rit, fo far forth that dared to let upon Hannibal in 
his own camp; and that in fo doing it came off 
with the better. Every man therefore praifed the 
mailer of the horfe, that had wrought this great al¬ 
teration ; and consequently, they grew as far out 
of liking with Fabius and his timorous proceed¬ 
ings, dunking that he had not done any thing wife¬ 
ly in all his diClatorfhip, Hiving that he chofe fuch 
a worthy lieutenant; whereas indeed in no other 
thing had he fo greatly erred. But the dictator 
was not fo joyful of a little good luck, as angry 
with the breach of difeipline, and fearful of greater 
danger thereon likely to enfue. He laid, that he 
knew his own place, and what was to be done; 
that he would teach the mailer of the horfe to do 
fo likewife, and make him give account of what 
he had done, if he were dictator ; fpeaking it open¬ 
ly, that good fuccefs iffuing from bad counfcl 
was more to be feared than calamity; forafmuch as 
the one bred a foolilh confidence, the other taught 
men to be wary. Againft thefe fermons every one 
cried out, cfpecially Aletellus , a tribune of the peo¬ 


ple ; which office warranted him to fpeak, and do 
what he lift without fear of the di&ator. It is not 
enough (faid he) that this our only man, chofen 
to be general, and lord of the town in our great- 
eft neceflity, hath done no manner of good, but 
fuffered all Italy to be wafted before his eyes, to 
the utter Ihame of our ftate; unlefs he alii) hin¬ 
ders others from doing better than himfelf can, 
or dares ? It were good to confider what he means 
by this. Into the place of C. Flaminius he hath 
not chofen any new conful all this while; Servi- 
lius is fent away to fea. I know not why; Han¬ 
nibal and he, have, as it were, taken truce ; Han¬ 
nibal fparing the dictator’s grounds (tor Hannibal 
had indeed forborn to fpoil foine grounds of fa- 
bius , that fo he might bring him into envy and 
fufpicion;) and the dictator giving him leave to fpoil 
all others without impeachment. Surely his drift 
is even this: he would have the war to laft long, 
that he himfelf might be long in office, and have 
the foie government both of our city and armies. 
But this mull not be fo. It were better that the 
commonalty of Rome , which gave him this autho¬ 
rity, fhould again take it from him, and confer it 
upon one more worthy. But left, in moving the 
people hereto, I Ihould feem to do him injury, 
thus far forth I will regard his honour; I will on¬ 
ly propound, that the mailer of the horfe may be 
joined in equal authority with the dictator; a thing 
not more new, nor lefs neceflary, than was the 
electing of this dictator by the people. 

Though all men, even the fenators, were ill 
perfwaded of the courfe which Fabius had taken 
againft Hannibal, as being neither plaufible, nor 
feeming beneficial at die prefent; yet was there 
none fo injurious as to think, that his general in¬ 
tent and care of the weal publick was Ids than ve¬ 
ry honourable. Whereas therefore it was the man¬ 
ner in palling of any aCt, that fome man of credit 
and authority, befides the propounder, Ihould Hand 
up, and formally deliver his approbation ; not one 
of the principal citizens was found fo impudent as 
to offer that open difgrace, both unto a worthy 
perfonage, and (therewidial) unto that dignity, 
whofe great power had freed the ftate at feveral 
times from th* greateft dangers. Only C. Tcren- 
tins Harro , who the year before had been pretor, 
was glad of fuch an opportunity to win the favour 
of the multitude. This fellow was the fon of a 
butcher, afterwards became a fhop-keeper; and, be¬ 
ing of a contentious fpirit, grew, by often brablings, 
to take upon him as a pleader, dealing in poor 
mens caules. Thus by little and little he got into 
office, and rofe by degrees, being advanced by 
thofe, who in hatred of the’nobility favoured his 
very bafenefs. And now he thought the time was 
come for him to give an hard pulh at the conful- 
fhip ; by doing that which none of the great men, 
fearing or favouring one another, either durft or 
would. So he made an hot invcCtive, not only 
againft Fabius , but againft: all the nobility; fay¬ 
ing, that it grieved them to fee the people do well, 
and take upon them what belonged unto them in 
matter of government; that they fought to hum¬ 
ble the commons by poverty, and to impoverilh 
them by war ; efpecully by war at their own 
doors, which would foon conlume every poor man’s 
living, and find him other work to think upon 
than matter of ftate. Therefore he bad them to 
be wife ; and fince they had found one (this wor¬ 
thy mafter of the horle) that was better affected 
unto them and his country, to reward him accor¬ 
ding to his good deferts; and give him authority 
accordingly as was propounded by the tribune, 
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that fo he might be encouraged and enabled to 
proceed as he had begun. So the ad palled. 

Before this bu fy day of contention, Fabius had 
difpatched die election of a new conful, which was 
M. Atihus Regains, in the room of C. Flamsnius \ 
and, having finifhed all requifite bufinefs, went out 
of town, perceiving well that he fhould not be able to 
withfland the multitude, in hindering the decree. The 
news of Minutius' s advancement was at the camp 
as foon as Fabius: fo that his old lieutenant, and 
new colleague, began to treat with him as a com¬ 
panion i alking him at the firlt, in what fort he 
thought it belt to divide their authority \ whether 
that one one day, and the other the next, or each 
of them fuccelTively, for l'oine longer time, fhould 
command in chief. Fabius briefly told him, that 
it was the pleafure of the citizens to make the ma¬ 
iler of the horfe equal to the dictator, but that he 
fhould never be his fuperior: he would therefore di¬ 
vide the legions with him by lot, according to the cu- 
flom. Minutius was not herewith greatly pleafed ; for 
that with half of the army he could not work fuch 
wonders as otherwife he hoped to accomplifh. Ne- 
verthelcls he meant to do his bell, and fo taking 
his part of the army, encamped about a mile and 
a half from the dictator. Needful it was (though 
Livy feerns to tax him for it) that he fhould fo do. 
For where two fcveral commanders are not fub- 
ordinate one unto another, nor joined in commif- 
fion, but have each entire and ablolute charge of 
his own followers, there arc the forces (though 
belonging unto one prince or flate) not one, but 
two diltind armies } in which regard one camp 
/hall not hold them both without great inconve¬ 
nience. Polybius neither finds fault with this dis¬ 
junction, nor yet reports that Fabius was unwilling 
to command in chief fucceflively (as the two con- 
fuls ufed) with Minutius , by turns. He faith, that 
Minutius was very refradory, and fo proud of 
his advancement, that continually he oppofed the 
dictator: who thereupon referred it to his choice, 
either to divide the forces between them, as is faid 
before, or elfe to have command over all by 
courfe. This is likely to be true. For natures 
impatient of fubjedion, when once they have bro¬ 
ken loofe from the rigour of authority, love nothing 
more than to conteft with it; as if herein confuted 
the proof and aflurance of their liberty. 

It behoved the maftcr of the horfe to make 
good the opinion which had thus advanced him. 
Therefore he was no lefs careful of getting occa- 
fion to fight, then was Fabius of avoiding the ne- 
ceflity. That which Minutius and Hannibal equal¬ 
ly dclired could not long be wanting. The coun¬ 
try lying between them was open and bare, yet as 
fit for ambulh as could be wilhed: for that the 
fides of a naked valley adjoining, had many and 
fpacious caves ^ able, iome one of them, to hide 
two or three hundred men. In thefe lurking places 
Hannibal bellowed five hundred horfe, and five 
thoufand foot; thrufting them fo dole together, 
that they could not be dilcovered. But left by any 
mikulventure they Ihould be found out, and buried 
in their holes, he made offer betimes in the morn¬ 
ing to feize upon a piece of ground that lay on 
tlie other hand •, whereby he drew the eyes and 
the thoughts of the Romans from their more need¬ 
ful care, to bufinefs little concerning them. Like 
unto this was the occafion, which, not long before, 
had provoked Minutius to adventure upon the Car¬ 
thaginians. Hoping therefore to increafe his ho¬ 
nour, in like fort as he got it, he fent firll his light 
armature, then his horfe, and at length (feeing that 
Hannibal feconded his own troops with frelh com- 
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panies) he followed in perfon with the legions. He 
was foon caught, and fo hotly charged on all 
fides, that he knew neither how to make red fiance, 
nor any fafe retreat. In this dangerous cale, whillt 
the Romans defended themfdves, lofing many, and 
thofe of their bell men, Fabius drew near in very 
good order to relieve them. For this old. captain, 
perceiving afar off, into what extremity his new 
colleague had rafhly thrown himlclf and his iol- 
lowers, did the office of a good citizen and re ¬ 
garding more the benefit of his country, than the 
difgr.ice which he had wrongfully fuftained, lbught 
rather to approve himfclf by hafling to do good, 
than by fullering the enemy to feel the reward of his 
doing ill. Upon Fabius s approach Hannibal re¬ 
tired, fearing to be well wetted with a ifiower from 
the cloud (as he termed tiie dictator) that had 
hung fo long on the hill-tops. Minutius forthwith 
fubmitted himfclf to Fabius , by whole benefit he 
conteflcd his life to Live been laved. So from this 
time forwards the war proceeded coldly, as the 
didator would have it; both whilfl his office lull¬ 
ed, which was not long, and likewile afterwards, 
when he delivered up his charge unto the confuls, 
that followed his inflruclions. 

Servslius the conlul had purfued in vain a Car¬ 
thaginian fleet, to which he came never within ken¬ 
ning. He ran along all the coall of Italy , took 
hoflages of the Sardinians and Cotftcans , pulled 
over into Africa , and there negligently falling to 
fpoil the country, was flumeful!y beaten aboard his 
fliips, with the lofs of a thoufand men. Weigh¬ 
ing anchor therefore in all hallo, he returned home 
by Sicily, and (being lb required by the didator’s 
letters) repaired to the camp with his fellow-con- 
ful, where they took charge of the army. 


Sect. VII. 


The Roman people , defirous to finijh the tear quick¬ 
ly , chufe a rafi and unworthy conful. Great 
forces levied againfl Hannibal. I lannibal takesh 
the Romans provifons in the c a file of Cannae. 
The new confuls Jet forth agair.fi Hannibal. 

W ITH little pleafure did they of the poorer 
fort in Rome hear the great commendations 
that were given to Fabius by the principal citizens. 
He had indeed preferved them from receiving a 
great overthrow •, but he had neither finifhed the 
war, nor done any thing in appearance thereto tend¬ 
ing. Rather it might leem, that the reputation of 
this his own worthy ad, was likely to countenance 
the flow proceedings, or perhaps the cowurdile (if 
it were no worfe) of thofe that followed him, in 
protruding tire work to a great length. Fife, 
what meant the confuls to fit idle the whole win¬ 
ter, contrary to all former cullom •, fince it was 
never heard before, that any Roman general had 
willingly Fullered the time of his command to run 
away without any performance ; as if it were ho¬ 
nourable to do juft nothing? Thus they fufpedecl 
they knew not what; and were ready, every man, 
to difeharge the grief and anger of his own pri¬ 
vate lofs, upon the ill adminiltration of the pub- 
lick. 

This affedion of the people was very helpful to 
C. Terentins h'arro, in his lute for the conliilfhip. 
It behoved him to ftrike while the iron was hot; 
his own worth being little or none, and his credic 
over-weak, to make way into that high dignity. 
But the commonalty were then in fuch a mood, as 
abundantly fupplied all his defids. Wherein to 
help he had a kinfman, Bibins llcrenutns , then 
tribune of the people; vho lparcd not to ufc the 
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liberty of his place, in faying what he lifted, with¬ 
out all regard of truth or modefty. This bold ora¬ 
tor ftuck not to affirm, that Hannibal was drawn 
into Italy, and fuffered therein to range at his 
pleafure, by the noblemen ; that Minutius, indeed, 
with his two legions, was likely to have been 
overthrown, and was refcued by Fabius with the 
other two -, but, had all been joined together, what 
they might have done, it was apparent, by the 
viftory of Minutiui , when he commanded over all 
as mafter of the horfe ; that without a Plebeian 
conful, the war would never be brought to an 
end; that fuch of the Plebeians as had long ftnee 
been advanced to honour by the people, were 
grown as £roud as the old nobility, and contemn¬ 
ed the meaner fort, ever fmee themfelves were 
freed from contempt of the more mighty that 
therefore it was needful to chufe a conful, who 
fhould be altogether a Plebeian , a mere new man, 
one that could boaft of nothing but the people’s 
love, nor could wifh more than to keep it, by well 
deferving of them. By fuch perfwafions the multi¬ 
tude was won to be wholly for Terentius , to the great 
vexation of the nobles, who could not endure to 
fee a man raifed for none other virtue than his de¬ 
tracting from their honour, and therefore oppofed 
him with all their might. To hinder the defire of 
the people, it tell out, or at leaft was alledged, 
that neither of the two prefent confuls could well 
be fpared from attending upon Hannibal , to hold 
the election. Wherefore a dictator was named for 
that purpofe, and he again depofed ; either (as 
was pretended) for fome religious impediment, or 
becaufe the fathers defired an Inter-regnum , wherein 
they might better hope to prevail in choice of the 
new confuls. This Inter-regnum took name and 
being in Rome at the death of Romulus , and was in 
ufe at the death of other kings. The order of it 
was this : All the fathers or fenators, who at the 
firft were an hundred, parted themfelves into tens 
or decuries, and governed fucceffively by the fpace 
of five days, one decury after another in order •, 
yet fo, that the liCtors or virgers, carrying die 
fafccs or bundles of rods and axes, waited only up¬ 
on the chief of them with thefe enfigns of power. 
This cuftom was retained in times of the confuls j 
and put in ufe, when by death or any cafualty, 
there wanted ordinary magiftrates of the old year, 
to fiibftitute new for the year following. The advan¬ 
tage of the fathers herein was, that if the election 
were not like to go as they would have it, there 
needed no more than to flip five days, and then all 
to begin anew; by which interruption the heat of 
the multitude was commonly well alfwaged. Upon 
fuch change of thofe that were prefidents of the 
eleCtion, it was alio lawful unto new petitioners 
to fue for the magiftracies that lay void, which 
other wile was not allowed ; but a time limited, 
wherein they fhould publickly declare themfelves 
to feck diofe offices. But no device would ferve 
againft the general favour born unto I'erentius. 
One Inter-regnum parted over, and the malice of 
the fathers, againft the virtue (as it was believed) 
of this mean, but worthy man, feemed fo mani- 
feft, that when the people had urged the bufinefs 
to difpatch, only I’erentius was chofen conful •, in 
whole hand it was left to hold the election of his 
colleague. Hereupon all the former petitioners 
gave over. For whereas men of ordinary mark 
had flood for the place before, it was now thought 
meet, that both to fupply the defeCt, and to bri¬ 
dle the violence of this unexpert and hot-headed 
man, one of great fufficiency and reputation, fhould 
be joined with him, as both companion and op- 


pofite. So L. JEmilius Paulas, he who few yea r s 
fince had overcome the Illyrians, and chaced De¬ 
metrius Pbarius out of his kingdom, was urged 
by the nobility to ftand for the place i which he 
eafily obtained, having no competitor. It was not 
the defire of this honourable man to trouble him- 
felf any more in fuch great bufinefs of the com¬ 
mon-wealth. For, notwithftanding his late good 
fervice, he and M. Livius, that had been his com¬ 
panion in office, were afterwards injurioufly vexed 
by the people, and called unto judgment; ’ where¬ 
in Livius was condemned, and y Emilias hardly 
efcaped. But of this injuftice they fhall put the 
Romans well in mind each of them in his fecond 
confulfhip, wherein they lhall honourably approve 
their worth j the one of them nobly dying in the 
molt grievous lofs, the other bravely winning in die 
moft happy victory that ever bcfel that common¬ 
wealth. 

Thefe new confuls, Varro and Paulas, omitted 
no part of their diligence in preparing for the war •, 
wherein though Varro made the greater noife, by 
telling what wonders he would work, and that he 
would afk no more than once to have a fight of 
Hannibal, whom he promifed to vanquilh the very 
firft day, yet the providence and care of Paulus 
travelled more earneftly toward the accomplifhment 
of that, whereof his fellow vainly boalled. He 
wrote unto the two old confuls Servilitts and Ati- 
lius, defiring them to abftain from hazard of the 
main chance j but ncverthelefs to ply the Cartha¬ 
ginians with daily fkirmifh, and weaken them by 
degrees, that when he and his colleague fhould 
take the field, with the great army which they 
were now levying, they might find the four old 
legions well accultomed to the enemy, and the 
enemy well weakened to their hands. He was al- 
fo very ftriCl in his mufters, wherein the whole fe- 
nate artifted him fo carefully, as if in this aClion they 
meant to refute the flanders with which Terentius 
and his adherents had burdened them. What num¬ 
ber of men they raifed it is uncertain. Fourfcore 
thoufand foot at the leaft, and fix thoufand horfe ; 
they were ftrong in the field when the day came, 
which Viarro had fo greatly defired of looking upon 
Hannibal. 

Hiero, the old king of Syracufe, as he had re¬ 
lieved the Carthaginians when they were diftrefTcd 
by their own mercenaries, fo did he now fend help 
to Rome, a thoufand archers and {lingers, with 
great quantity of wheat, barley, and other provi¬ 
sions ; fearing nothing more, than that one of 
thefe two mighty cities fhould deftroy the other, 
whereby his own eftatc would fall to ruin, that 
flood upright by having them fomewhat even-bal- 
lanced. He gave them alfo counfel to fend forces 
into Africa ; if (perhaps) by that means they might 
divert the war from home. His gifts and good 
advice were lovingly accepted, and inflruCtions 
were given to Titus Oclaciitus the pretor, which 
was to go into Sicily, that he fhould accordingly 
pafs over into Africa, if he found it expedient. 

The great levies which the Romans made at this 
time, do much more ferve to declare their puif- 
fance than any, though larger, account by poll, of 
fuch as were not eafily drawn into the field, and 
fitted for fervice. For, befides thefe armies of the 
confuls, and that which went into Sicily, twenty 
five thoufand with L. Poflhumius Albanus , another 
of the pretors, went againft the Gauls to reclaim 
that province, which the paflage of Hannibal 
through it had taken from them. The contem¬ 
plation of this their prefent ftrength might well 
embolden them to do as they did. They lent am- 
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bafiadors to Philip the (on of Demetrius , king of 
Macedon, requiring him to deliver into their hands 
Demetrius Pharius ; who having been their fubjelt 
and rebel, was fled into his kingdom. They alfo 
fent to the Illyrians to demand their tribute, where¬ 
of the day of payment was already part. What 
anfwer they received it is not known *, only this 
is known, that Demetrius Pharius Was not fent 
unto them, and that Philip henceforth began to 
have an eye upon them, little to their good. As 
for the Illyrian money, by the Ihifts that they 
were driven foon after to make, it will appear, that 
the one half of it (how little foever) would have 
been welcome to Rome, and accepted without any 
cavil about forfeiture for non-payment of the whole. 

Whilft the city was bufied in thefe cares, the 
old confuls lay as near unto Hannibal as polfibly 
they could, without incurring the neceffity of a 
battel. Many fkirmilhes they had with him, where¬ 
in their fuccefs for the moft part was rather good 
than great. Yet one mifchance not only blemilh- 
ed the honour of their other fervices, but was in¬ 
deed the occafion to draw on the mifery following. 
Hannibal , for the moft part of that time made his 
abode at Geryon , where lay all his (bore for the 
winter. The Romans, to be near him, lodged a- 
bout Cannuftum ; and, that they might not be dri¬ 
ven to turn aflde for all rvcceflaries, to the lols of 
good opportunities, they beftowed much of their 
proviflons in the caftle of Canute *, for the town was 
razed the year before. This place Hannibal won, 
and thereby not only furnilhed himfelf, but com¬ 
pelled his enemies to want many needful things, 
unlefs they would be troubled with for carriage. 
Befides this, and more to his advantage, he ena¬ 
bled himfelf to abide in that open country, fit for 
the fervice of his horfe, longer than the Romans, 
having fo many mouths to feed, could well en¬ 
dure to tarry, without offering battel, which he 
moft defined. Of this milhap, when Servilius had 
informed the fcnate, letting them underftand how 
this piece, taken by Hannibal, would ferve him to 
command no fmall part of the country adjacent j 
it then feemed needful, even unto the fathers them- 
fclves, to adventure a battel with the Carthaginian, 
rather than fuffer him thus to take root in the ground 
of Italy. Neverthelefs, anfwer was returned unto 
Servilius, that he lhould have patience yet awhile, 
for that the confuls would Ihortly be there with a 
power fufficient to do as need required. 

When all things were ready in the city, and the 
fcafon of the year commodious to take the field, 
the two confuls, with their army, fet forth againft 
Hannibal. This was always done with great fo- 
Jemnity ; efpecially, whenfoever they went forth to 
war againft any noble or redoubted enemy. For fa- 
crifices and folemn vows were made unto Jupiter, 
and the reft of their gods, for good fuccefs and vic¬ 
tory ; which being performed, the generals, in 
warlike attire, with an honourable train of the 
principal men, not only fuch as were of their kin¬ 
dred and alliance, or followed them to the war as 
volunteers, for love •, but a great number of others 
that meant to abide at home, were accompanied 
on their way, and difrnifled with friendly leave- 
taking, and good wifhes. At this time all the 
fathers and the whole nobility waited upon ALmi- 
lius Paulas, as the only man whom they thought 
either worthy of this honour, or likely to do his 
country remarkable fervice. Ferentius, his atten¬ 
dants were the whole multitude of the poorer citi¬ 
zens ; a troop no lefs in greatnefs than the other 
was in dignity. At the parting, Fabius, the late 
dictator, is faid to have exhorted the conful Pau- 
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lus with many grave words, to (hew his magnani¬ 
mity, not only in dealing with the Carthaginians , 
but (which he thought harder) in bridling the out- 
ragious folly of his fellow-conful. The anfwer of 
Paulus was, that he meant not again to ruri into 
danger of condemnation by offending the mutitude; 
that he would do his beft for his country ; but it 
he fow his beft were likely to be ill taken, he would 
think it lefs rafhnefs to adventure upon the enemies 
fword, than upon the malice of his own citizens. 

Sect. VIII. 

Difftnflon between the two Roman confuls. Whe¬ 
ther it be likely, that Hannibal was upon point 
of flying out of Italy, when the Romans prtffed 
him to fight. The great battel of Cannae. 

T HESE new generals arriving at the camp, 
difmiffed M. Atilius , one of the laft year’s 
confuls, requefting it becaufe of his age and weak- 
nefs*, Servilius they retained with them as their 
afliftant. The firft thing that ALmilius thought nc- 
ceflary, was, to hearten his foldiers with good 
words, who, out of their bad fuccefs hitherto, had 
gathered more caufe of fear than of courage, fie wil - 
led them to confider, not only now, their victories in 
times pall againft the Carthaginians , and other more 
warlike nations than were the Carthaginians ; but 
even their own great numbers, which were no lefs 
than all that Rome at the prefent was able to fet 
forth. He told them in what danger their country 
flood ; how the ftate and fafety thereof relied upon 
their hands •, ufing fome fuch other common matter of 
perfwafion. But the moft effectual part of his ora¬ 
tion was, that Hannibal, with this his terrible ar¬ 
my, had not yet obtained one victory by plain 
force and valour ; but that only by deceit and am- 
bufh he had ftolen the honour which he had got¬ 
ten at 7 rebia and Tbrafymene. Herewithal he tax¬ 
ed the inconfiderate ralhnefs of Sempronius and Fla- 
minius ; of whom the one faw not his enemies until 
he was furrounded by them, the other fcarce faw 
them when they ftruck off his head, by reafon of 
the thick mill, through the darknefs whereof he 
went groping (as it were blindfold) into their fnares. 
Finally, declaring what advantages they had againft 
the enemy, and how deftitute the enemy was of 
thofe helps by which he had hitherto prevailed a- 
gainft them •, he exhorted them to play the men, 
and do their beft. They were eafily perfwaded •, 
for the contemplation of their own multitude, and 
confidence of the Roman virtue in matter of arms, 
gave them caufe to think, that under a captain fo 
well experienced, and every way fufficient, as AL- 
milius was known to be, they lhould eafily pre¬ 
vail againft the Carthaginians, that came far Inort 
of them in all things elle, lave craft, which would 
not always thrive. But in one thing they miftook 
the meaning of their general. It was his defire 
that they lhould have heart to fight, not that they 
lhould ufe the patience of waiting a convenient lea¬ 
fon. But they, having pre-conceivcd a vi&ory, 
thought all delays to be impediments, and thereby 
fought to rob themfelves of their beft help, which 
was good conduit. They remembered what talk 
they had heard at Rome, and were themfelves 
affeCted with the vulgar defire of ending the war 
quickly, wherein fince ALmilius had acknowledged, 
that the advantage was theirs, why did he make them 
forbear to ufe it ? Thus thought the common fol- 
dier, and thus alfo thought the conful Terentius, 
who was no lefs popular in the camp than he had 
been in the city. Expectation is always tedious 
and never more, than when the event is of moft 
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importance. All men longed, both at Rome and in 
the army, to be freed from the doubtful paflions of 
hope and fear: therefore Terentius , who haftcned 
their defire to effeft, was likely to win more thanks 
than Ihould his colleague, though greater in 
performance. Thus, while the Romans think them- 
felves to have the better of their enemies, they fall 
into an inconvenience, than which few are more 
dangerous •, diflenfion of their chief commanders. 
Rarro would fight, ALmilius would fo too ; but 
faid that it was not yet time: why ? becaufe the 
enemy mull fhortly diflodge, and remove hence 
into places lefs fit for his horfe. But Ihall the Ro¬ 
mans wait, till Hannibal., having eaten up his laft 
year’s provifions, return into Campania to gather a 
fccond harveft? This would (hid Rarro) favour 
too much of Fabius: And your hafte (faid 
Paulas ) doth favour no lefs of C. Flaminius. 
Their deeds were like their words ; for they com¬ 
manded by turns interchangeably every day. JE- 
milius lodged fix miles from Hannibal , where the 
ground was fomewhat uneven. Thither, if the Car¬ 
thaginians would take pains to come, he doubted 
not to fend them away in fuch hafte, as they Ihould 
not leave running till they were out of Italy. But 
they came not. 'Terentius therefore the next day 
defeended into the plains •, his colleague holding 
him, and befeeching liim to ftay. Neverthclefs, he 
fit down dofe by Hannibal , who, as an unbidden 
gueft gave him but a rude welcome and entertain¬ 
ment. The Carthaginian horfe and light arma¬ 
ture fell upon the Roman vant-courers, and put the 
whole army in tumult, whilft it was yet in march * 
but they were beaten off, not without lofs, for that 
the Romans had, among their Relites, fome troops 
weightily armed, whereas the Carthaginians had 
none. The day following, yEmilius, who could 
not handfomely withdraw the army out of that 
level ground, encamped upon the, river Aufidus , 
fending a third part of his forces over the water, 
to lie upon the eaftern bank, where they entrench¬ 
ed themfelves. He never was more unwilling to 
fight than at this prefent, becaufe the ground fer- 
ved wholly for the advantage of his enemy, with 
whom he meant to deal, when occafion Ihould draw 
him to more equal terms. Therefore he ftirred 
not out of his trenches, but fortified himfelf, ex¬ 
petting when Hannibal Ihould diflodge, and remove 
towards Geryon , Canute, or fome other place, where 
his ltore lay, tor want of neceflaries ; whereof an 
army foraging the country was not likely to car¬ 
ry about with it fufficicnt quantity for any long 
time. 

Here it would not be palled over with filence, 
that Livy differeth much in his relation from Poly¬ 
bius ; telling many ftrange tales of the mifery into 
which Hannibal had been driven, and of bafe cour¬ 
ts that he devifed to take, if the Romans could 
have retained their patience a little longer. He had 
(faith Livy) but ten days provifion of meat. He 
had not money to pay his foldiers. They were an 
unruly rabble, gathered out ot leveral nations, fo 
that he knew not how to keep them in order; but 
that from murmuring they fell to flat exclamations, 
lirft, about their pay and provant, and afterwards 
(or very famine. Hfpecially the Spaniards were 
ready to lorfake him, and run over to the Roman 
fide. Yea, Hannibal himfelf, was once upon the 
point to have ftolen away into Gaul with all his 
horfe, and left his foot unto their miferable defti- 
nies. At length, for lack of all other counfel, he 
rdblved to get him as far as he could from the 


Romans , into the fouthermoft parts of Apulia to 
the end, that both his unfakhful foldiers might find 
the more difficulty in running from him, and that 
his hunger might be relieved with the more early 
harveft. But whilft he was about to put this de¬ 
vice in execution, the Romans profil'd him fo hard, 
that they even forced him unto that which he molt 
defired, even to fight a battel upon open champain 
ground, wherein lie was victorious. It was not 
uncommendable in Livy , to (peak the belt of his 
own citizens ; and, where they did ill, to fay, that, 
without their own great folly, they had done paf- 
fing well. Further alfo he may be cxcuied •, as 
writing only by report. For thus he faith j 1 Han¬ 
nibal dc fugd in Galliam [ dicitur ] agitdjfe ; Hanni¬ 
bal [/j faid~\ to have bethought himfelf of flying into 
Gaul: where he makes it no more than a matter 
of hearfay $ as perhaps was all the relt of this re¬ 
lation. As for the procefs itfclf, it is very incre¬ 
dible. For if Hannibal , coming out of Gad, 
through the marilhes and bogs of Hetruria , could 
find victuals enough, and all things needful unto 
his army, the fummer foregoing : what Ihould 
hinder him to do the like this year ? t:fpccial!y fee¬ 
ing he had played the careful hufband in making 
a great harveft ; fince he had long been matter of 
the open field *, and befides, had gotten, by fur- 
prize, no fmall part of the Romans provifions ? 
Suitable hereunto is all the reft. If Hannibal had 
taken nothing but corn and cattel; his foldiers 
might perhaps have fallen into mutiny for pay. 
But he brought gold with him into Italy: and had 
fo well incrcafed his flock, fince he came into that 
country, that he had armed his African foldi¬ 
ers, all Roman-like j and loaden his followers with 
fpoil : having left wherewith to redeem as many 
of his own, as were taken by the enemy ; when 
the Romans were not willing, as finding it not ealy, 
to do the like. In this point therefore, we are to 
attend the general agreement of hiftorians : who 
give it as a principal commendation unto Hanni¬ 
bal , that he always kept his army free from le- 
dition, though it were compofed of fundry nati¬ 
ons j no lels different in manners, religion, and 
alrnoft in nature, than they were in languages: 
and well might he fo do, having not only pro¬ 
nounced, that which of his men foever tought 
bravely with his enemy, was thereby a Carthagini¬ 
an but folemniy protefted and fwore (befides 
other rewards) to make as many of them, as 
fliould deferve and feck it, free citizens of Car¬ 
thage. The running away into Gaul was a fenfe- 
lefs device. Hannibal, being there with his whole 
army, took fo little plcafure in the country and 
people, that he made all hafte to get him out of 
it. And what fliould he now do there with his 
horfe ? or how could he be trufted, cither there cr 
ellewhere? yea, how could he defire to live ; ha¬ 
ving betrayed all his army, and relinquithcd his 
miferable foot, to the butchery of their enemies ? 
This tale therefore Plutarch omitteth ; who, in 
writing die life of Hannibal, takes in a manner all 
his Directions from Livy. But of this and the like 
it is enough to fay, that all hiftorians love to ex¬ 
tol their own countrymen ; and where a lofs cannot 
be diffembled, nor the honour of the victory ta¬ 
ken from the enemy, and given unto blind fortune, 
there to lay all the blame on fome ftrange mi (go¬ 
vernment of their own forces: as if they might ca- 
fily have won all, but loft all through fuch lolly, 
as no enemy can hope to find in them another time. 

Now let us return back to tiie two armies. 


» Liv. 1 . 22. 
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where they lie encamped on the river Aufidus. 
Varro was perfwaded, that it concerned him in ho+ 
nour, to make good his word unto the people of 
Rome: and, fince he had thus long waited in vain, 
to get the confent of Paulas now at length to ufe 
his own authority •, and, without any more depu¬ 
ting of the matter, to fight when his own day 
came. When therefore it was his turn to com¬ 
mand •, at the firft break of day he began to pal's 
the river, without flaying to bid his colleague good 
morrow. But Paulas came to him ; and fought, 
as in former times, to have diflwaded him, from 
putting the eftate of his country to a needlefs ha¬ 
zard. Againft whefe words and fubftantial argu¬ 
ments, Terentius could alledge none other, than 
point of honour. Hannibal had prefented them bat¬ 
tel at their trenches : fhould they endure this bra¬ 
vado ? He had font his Numtdians over the river 
but even the day before, who fell upon the Ro¬ 
mans that were fetching water to the Idler camp ; 
and drove them fhamcfully to run within their de¬ 
fences, which alfo they made offer to aflail : rnuft 
this alfo be fuflered ? He would not endure it : 
for it could not but weaken the l'pirit of the Ro¬ 
man fokiicr; which as yet was lively, and full of 
fuch courage, as promifed allured victory. When 
ALmilius perceived, that he could not hinder the 
obflinate refolution of his companion ; he took all 
care, that what he faw mult be done, might be 
done well. Ten thoufand Roman foot he cauled to 
be left behind, in the greater camp, oppofite unto 
the Carthaginian j to the intent, that either J{ann:-> 
bal might be compelled, to leave behind him fome 
anfwerable number, lor defence of his trenches 
(which out of his paucity he was lcls able to l'pare 
from the battel, than were the Romans ;) or that 
thcle ten thoufand, falling upon the Carthaginian 
camp, when the fight began, and taking it with all 
the wealth therein, might thereby (ascommonly do 
fuch accidents) terrify and diftrad the enemies in 
the heat of fight. This done •, the two confuls 
went over the water with their army to the Icf- 
fer camp, whence alfo they drew forth their men, 
and ranged them in order of battel: the ground 
on the call part of the river, teeming perhaps more 
fit for marllialiing of their army. Hannibal was 
glad of this, as he had great caufe ; and, without 
any delay, puff'd likewife over, fomewhat high¬ 
er up the Aream, which ran from the fouth j leav¬ 
ing in his own camp fo many, as he thought would 
ferve to defend it, and no more. To encourage 
his men ■, he bad them look about them, and view 
the ground well, upon which they were to fighr. 
They did fo. And could you (faid he) pray for 
any greater fortune, titan to join. battel with the 
Romans upon fuch a level ground, where the 
ftronger in horle are lure to prevail ? They all 
a (Tented to him j and (hewed by their countenan¬ 
ces, that they were very glad of it. Well then 
(faid he further) ye arc firfl of all to thank the 
Gods, that have brought them hither ; anti then 
us, that have trained them along, and drawn 
them into neccflity of playing tor their lives, 
where they are lure to lole them. As for thcle 
Romans , i was fain to encourage you againft them, 
when ye • met them firft: but now ye may even 
encourage your teives, by calling to mind that 
they are the men, whom ye have as often beaten 
as feen. Of one thing only I will put you in 
mind: That whereas hitherto you fought for 
other refpedts ; as, to drive them before you out 
of Gaul v and to win the open country, and 
fields of Italy ; both of which ye have obtained : 
now are ye to fight lor the towns themfelves, and 
all the riches within them, which this vi&ory (hall 


make yours. Therefore play die flout foldiers ; 
and, ere many hours pafs, ye fhall be lords of all 
that the Romans hold. •. 

When he had faid this ; his brother Alago came to 
him, whom he had fent to view the countenance of 
the enemy. Hannibal afkcd him, what news ; and 
what work they were likely to have with thefe Ro¬ 
mans ? Work enough (anfwered Afago") for they 
are an horrible many. As horrible a many as they 
are (thus Hanutbal replied) 1 tell thee, brother, that 
among them all, fearch them never fo diligently, 
thou (halt not find one man, whole name is Ma- 
go. Wich that he fell a laughing, and fo did all 
that flood about him: which gladded the foldiers, 
who thought their general would not be fo merry, 
without great aflurance. Whether it were fo, that 
Hannibal , in the pride of his victories already got¬ 
ten, valued one A/ago above many thoufand Ro¬ 
mans •, or whether he intimated, that the Romans 
were no lefs troubled with thinking upon Mago 
and his companions, than was A laqo with behold¬ 
ing their huge multitude ; or whether he meant on¬ 
ly to correct the fad mood of his brother with a 
jeft, and fhew himtelt" merry unto the foldiers : 
this his anfwer was more manly, than was the re¬ 
lation of his dilcoverer. But if Hannibal himfelf 
had been fent forth by Mar?, to view the Remans ; 
he could not have returned with a more gallant re¬ 
port in his mouth, than that which captain Gam, 
before the battel of jlgincourt, made unto our king 
Henry the fifth : faying, that of the Frenchmen, 
there were enough to be killed ; enough to be ta¬ 
ken priloners ; and enough to run away. Even 
Juch words as thefe, or fuch pleafant jefts as this of 
Hannibal, are not without their moment; but ferve 
many times, when battel is at hand, to work upon 
fuch paflions, as muft govern more of the bufinefs: 
elpecially, where other needful care is not wanting •, 
without which they are buc vain boafts. 

In this great day, the Carthaginian excelled him- 
fclf ; exprefling no Ids perfection of his military 
{kill, than was greatnefs in his fpirit and under¬ 
takings. For, to omit the com mod ioul fiefs of the 
place, into which he had long before conceived the 
means to draw his enemies to battel ; he marfhalled 
his army in fuch convenient order, that all hands 
were brought to fight, where every one might do 
beft fervice. His darters, and (lingers of the Un¬ 
learn, he fent off before him, to encounter with 
the Roman Velites. Thefe were loofe trooj's, an- 
fwerable in a manner to thote, which we call now 
by a French N ame Enfant per dues •, but when we 
ufe our own terms, the Forlorn Hope. The grofs 
of his army following them he ordered thus : His 
Africans, armed after the Roman manner, with the 
fpoils which they had gotten at Trcbia, Tbrafy- 
tnene, or dfewherc ; and well trained in the ufe of 
thofe weapons, that were of more advantage, than 
thofe wherewith they had formerly ferved made 
the two wings, very deep in file. Between thcle 
he ranged his Gauls and Spaniards , armed, each 
alter their own country manner ; their fliields a- 
like ; but the Gauls ufing long broad fwords, that 
were forcible in a downright ltroke ; the Spaniards, 
fhort and well-pointed blades, either to ftrike or 


thruft j the Gauls, naked lioin their navel upwards, 
as confident in their own fiercends \ the Spaniards 
wearing white caflocks embroidered with purple. 
This medley of two nations, differing as well in 
habit and furniture, as in quality, made a gallant 
fhew ; and terrible, becaute ft range. The Gants were 
ftrong of body, and furious in giving charge *, bur 
foon wearied, as accuftomed to fpend their vio¬ 
lence at the firft brunr, which difpolition all that 
come of them have inherited to this day. The 
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Spaniards were left eager, but more wary *, neither no elephants with them in the field: their advao- 
alhamed to give ground, when they were over- tage was in horfe ; againft which, this manner of 
prefled •, nor afraid to return, and renew the fight, embatteling was very unprofitable ; forafmuch as 
upon any fmall encouragement. As the roughnefs their charge is better fuftained in front, than upon 
of the one, and patience of the other, ferved mutu- a long flank. As for yEmilius \ it was not his day 
ally to reduce each of diem to a good and firm of command: he was but an afliftant •, and in fuch 
temper j fo the place which they held in this bat- cafes it happens often, that wife men yield for very 
tel, added confidence joindy unto them both. For wearinels unto the more contentious. Upon the 
they faw themfelves well and ftrongly flanked right hand, and toward the river, were the Homan 
with Carthaginians and other Africans ; whofe name horfe-men, under the conful Paulus : On the left 
was grown terrible in Spain, by their conquefts •, wing was C. Ttrentius Varro the other conful, 
and in Gaul, by this their prefent war. Since there- with the reft of the horfe, which were of the La- 
fort it could not be feared, that any great calamity tins, and other aflociates: Cn. Servilius the former 
fhould fall upon them, whilft the wings on either year’s conful, had the leading of the battel. The 
fide ftood fed: thefe barbarians had no caufe to fun was newly rifen, and offended neither part *, 
fhrink, or forbear to imploy the utmoft of their the Carthaginians having their faces northward \ 
hardinefs, as knowing that the enemy could not the Romans towards the fouth. 
prefs for upon them, without further engaging him- After feme light fkirmifh between the Roman 
felf than diferetion would allow. Hereunto may elites and HannibaPs darters and (lingers of the 
be added that great advantage, which the Cartbtt- Bale arcs, Afirubal brake upon the conful Paulas , 
ginian had in horfe: by which he was able, if the and was roughly encountred *, not after the mad- 
worft had happened, to make a good retreat. The ner of fervice on horfe-back, ufed in thofe times, 
effect of contraries is many times alike. Defpera- wheeling about Alman-like, but each giving on in 
tion begetteth courage ; but not greater, nor fo a right Tine, pouldron to pouldron, as having the 
lively, as doth allured confidence. Hannibal there- river on the one hand, and the Ihoulder of the 
fore caufed thefe Gauls and Spaniards to ad- foot on the other hand, fo that there was no way 
vance leaving void the place wherein they had left, but to pierce and break through. Wherefore 
ftood, and into which they might fell back, when they not only ufed their lances and fwords, but 
they fhould be over-hardly prefled. So, calling rufhing violently amongft the enemies, grafped 
them into the form of a crefcent, he made them one another: ana fo their horfes running from un- 
as it were his vantguard : the two points of this der them, fell many to the ground •, where, ftart- 
great half moon, that looked toward the empty ing up again, they began to deal blows like foot- 
fpace from which he had drawn it, being narrow men. In conclufion, the Roman horfe were over- 
and thin, as ferving only to guide it orderly back, bom, and driven by plain force to a daggering re- 
when need fhould require * the foremoft part of coil. This the conful Paulus could not remedy, 
the ring, fwelling out toward the enemies, being For Afirubal , with his boifterous Gauls and Spa- 
well ftrengthned and thickned againft all imprefli- niards, was not to be refilled by thefe Roman gen- 
on. The circle hereof feemeth to have ban fo demen, unequal both in number and in horfeman- 
great, that it lhadowed the Africans , who ftood Ihip. When the battels came to joining, the Ro- 
behind it: though fuch figures, cut in brafi, as I man legionaries found work enough, and fome- 
have feen of this battel, prefent it more narrow ; what more than enough to break that great crefcent, 
with little reafon, as Hull anon appear : as alfo in upon which they firft fell: fo ftrongly for the 
the fame figures it is omitted, that any companies while, did the Gauls and Spanijh foot make refif- 
of Africans , or others, were left in the rear, to fe- tance. Wherefore the two points of their battel 
cond the Gauls and Spaniards , when they were drew towards the midll; by whofe aid, thefe op- 
driven to retreat \ though it be manifeft, that Han - pofites were forced to disband, and fly back to 
nibal in perfon ftood between the laft ranks of his their firft place. This they did in great halle and 
long battalions, and in the head of his rear, doubt- fear, and were with no lefs halle and folly purfued. 
lefs well accompanied with the choice of his own Upon the Africans , that ftood behind them, they 
nadon. Between the left battalion and the river needed not to fell foul, both for that there was void 
Aufidus, were the Gauls and Spanijh horfe, un- room enough, and forafmuch as the rear, or horns 
der the command of Afirubal : On the right wing, of this moon, pointed into the fafe retreat, where 
toward the wide plains, was Hanno ( Livy faith Hannibal with his Carthaginians was ready to re- 
Mabarbal) with tne Numidian light-horfe. Han- inforce them, when time Ihould require. In this 
nibal himfelf, with his brother Mago, had the lead- hafty retreat, or flight of the Gauls and Spaniards ; it 
ing of the rear. The whole fum of Hannibal's ar- happened, as was neceflary, that they, who had flood 
my in the field this day, was ten thoufend horfe, in the limb or utter compafs of the half moon, made 
and forty thoufend foot ; his enemies having two the innermoft or concave furfece thereof (difordered 
to one againft him in foot; and he, five to three and broken though it were) when it was forced to 
againft them in horfe. turn the infide outward, the horns or points there- 

The Roman army was marlhalled in the ufual of, as yet untouched, only turning round, and re¬ 
form: but fomewhat more narrow, and deep, than coiling very little. So the Romans , in purfuing 
was accuftomed ; perhaps, becaufe this had been them, were inclofed in an half circle ; which they 
found convenient againft the Carthaginians , in the Ihould not have needed greatly to regard (for that 
former war. It was indeed no bad way of refif- the fidcs of it were exceeding thin and broken ; 
tance againft elephants, to make the ranks thick and the bottom of it, none other than a throng of 
andJhort , but t!*e files long *, as alfo to ftrengthen men routed, and feeming unable to make refii- 
wdl the rear, that it might Hand fell compact- tance) had all the enemies foot been caft into this 
ed as a wall, under Ihelter whereof the diforder- one great body, that was in a manner diflolved. 
ed troops might rally themfelves. Thus much it But whilft the legions, following their fuppofed vic- 
feems, that Tcrentius had learned of fome old lol- tory, rulhed on upon thofe that ftood before them, 
diers » and therefore he now ordered his battels ac- and thereby unwittingly engaged themfelves deeply 
cordingly, as meaning to lhew more (kill, than was within the principal ftrength of die enemies, hedg- 
in his iir.Jerftanding. But the Carthaginians had here ing them in on both hands ; die two African batta¬ 
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lions on either fide advanced fo far; that getting be¬ 
yond the rear of them, they inclofed them, in a 
manner, behind : and forward they could not pals 
far, without removing Hannibal and Mago, which 
made that way the leaft ea(y. Hereby it is appa¬ 
rent, that the great crefcenr, before fpoken of, was 
of fuch extent, as covered the Africans , who lay 
behind it undifcerned, until now. • For iris agreed, 
that the Romans were thus empaled unawares-, and 
that they hehaved themfelves as men that thought 
upon no other work, than what was found them by 
the Gauls. Neither is it credible, that they would 
have been fo mad, as to run headlong with the 
whole bulk of their army, into the throat of (laugh¬ 
ter, had they feen thofe weapons bent againft them 
at the firft, which when they did fee, they had lit¬ 
tle hope to efcape. Much might be imputed to 
their heat of flight, and raflinel’s of inferiour cap¬ 
tains: but flnee the conful Paulas-, a man fo ex¬ 
pert in war, being vanquilhed in horfe, had put 
himfelf among the legions; it cannot be fuppofed, 
that he and they did wilfully thus ingage them¬ 
felves. Afdrubat having broken the troops of Ro¬ 
man horfe, that were led by the conful Paulus , fol¬ 
lowed upon them along the river fide, beating 
down, and killing as many as he could (which 
were almoft all of them) without regard of taking 
prifoners. The conful himfelf was either driven 
upon his own legions, or willingly did caft him¬ 
felf among them, as hoping by them to make good 
the day, notwithftanding the defeat of his horfe. 
But he failed of this his expeftation. Neverthelefs 
he cheared up his men as well as he could, both 
with comfortable words, and with the example of 
his own ftout behaviour : heating down, and kill¬ 
ing many of the enemies with his own hand. The 
like did Hannibal among his Carthaginians , in the 
fame part of the battel * and with better fuccels. 
For the conful received a blow from a fling, that 
did him great hurt: and though a troop of Roman 
gentlemen, riding about him, did their beft to fave 
him from further harm, yet was he fo hardly laid 
at, that he was compelled by wounds and weak- 
nefs, to forfake his horfe. Hereupon all his com¬ 
pany alighted, thinking that the conful had given 
order fo to do, as in many battels, the Roman 
men at arms had left their horfes, to help their foot 
in diftrefs. When Hannibal (for he was near at 
hand) perceived this, and underftood that the conful 
had willed his horle-men to difmount, he was very 
glad of it, and pleafantly faid, I had rather he would 
have delivered them unto me bound hand and foot : 
meaning, that he had them now almoft as fare as if 
they were fo bound. All this while C. Terentius 
Varro , with the horfe of the aflociates, in the left 
wing, was marvelloufly troubled by Hanno (or 
Maharbat) and the Numidians : who beating up 
and down about that great fandy plain, railed a 
foul duft, which a ftrong fouth-wind, blowing 
there accuftomarily, drove into the eyes and 
mouths of the Romans. Thefe ufing their advan¬ 
tage both of number and of lightnefs, wearied the 
conful and his followers exceedingly, neither giv¬ 
ing nor fuftaining any charge, but continually 
making offers, and wheeling about. Yet at the 
firft they feemed to promife him an happy day of 
it. For when the battels were even ready to join, 
five hundred of thefe Numidians came pricking 
away from their fellows, with their Shields caft 
behind their backs (as was the manner of thofe 
which yielded) and throwing down their arms, 
rendered themfelves. This was good luck to begin 
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tMthaJ, if there had been good meaning. Varro 
had not lelfure to examine them, but caufed them, 
unweaponed as they Were, to get them behind the 
army, where he bad them reft quietly till all was 
done. Thefe crafty adventurers did as he bad them 
for a while, till they found an opportunity to put 
in execution the purpofe for which they had juft 
yielded. Under their jackets they had fliort fwords 
and ponyards, befides which; they found other fcat- 
tered weapons about the field, of fuch as were (lain; 
and therewithal flew upon the hindmoft of the Ro¬ 
mans , whilft all eyes and thoughts were bent ano¬ 
ther way ; fo that they did great mifehief, and rai- 
fed yet a greater terror. Thus Hannibal , in a plain 
level ground, found means to lay an ambufh at the 
back of his enemies. The laft blow, that ended 
all fight and refiftance, was given by the fame hand 
which gave the firft. Afdrubal, having in fliort 
fpace broken the Roman troops of horfe, and cut 
in pieces all, fave the company of Almilius , that 
ruflied into the grofs of his loot, and a very few 
befides, that recovered fome narrow pafluge between 
the river and their own battalions, did not ltay to 
charge upon the lace of the legions, but fell back 
behind the rear of his own, and (etching about, 
came up to the Numidians , with whom he joined, 
and gave upon Terentius. This fearful cloud, as it 
was (hewed at the firlt apjiearance what weather it 
had left behind it on the other fide ; fo did it prog- 
nofticate a difmal ftorrn unto thofe upon whom ft 
was ready now to fall. Wherefore Terentius' s fol¬ 
lowers, having wearied themfelves much in doing 
little, and feeing more work toward than they could 
hope to fuftain, thought it the beft way to avoid 
the danger by prefent flight. The conful was no 
left wife than they, in apprehending the greatnels 
of his own peril, nor more defperate in ftriving to 
work impoflibilitics ; it being impoflible, when fo 
many Ihrank from him, to fuftain the impreflion 
alone, which he could not have endured with their 
afliftance. Now he found that it was one thing to 
talk of Hannibal at Rome , and another to encoun¬ 
ter him. But of this, or ought elfe, excepting hafty 
flight,, his prefent leifure would not lerve him to 
confider. Ciofe at the heels of him and his flying 
troops followed the Numidians , appointed by Af- 
drubal unto the purfuit, as fittd't tor that fervice. 
Afdrubal himfelf, with the Gauls and Spanijh horfe, 
compafling about, tell upon the backs of the Ro¬ 
mans , that were, ere this, hardly diftrefled, and in 
a manner furrounded on all parts elfe. He brake 
them eafily, who before made ill refifcance, being 
inclofed and laid at on every fide, not knowing 
which way to turn. Here began a pitiful (laughter, 
the vanquiflied multitude thronging up and down, 
they knew not whither, or which way, whilft every 
one fought to avoid thofe enemies whom he faw 
neareft. Some of the Roman gentlemen that were 
about ALmilius , got up to horfe, and faved them¬ 
felves 1 which though it is hardly underftood how 
they could do, yet I will rather believe it, than 
fuppofe that Livy fo reporteth, to grace thereby his 
hiftory with this following tale. Cn. Cornelius 
Lentulus, galloping along by a place , where he faw 
the conful fitting all bloodied upon a fione , intreated 
him to rife and Cave himfelf , offering him bis af- 
fijlance and bis horfe. But Paulus refufed it, will¬ 
ing Lentulus to Jhift for himfelf , and not to loft time 
faying, that it was not bis purpofe to be brought again 
into judgment by the people , either as an accufer of 
his colleague , or as guilty himfelf of that day's lofs. 
Further , be willed Lentulus to commend him to the 
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fenate, and in particular to Fabius; willing them to 
fortify Rome as fafi and as well as they could > and 
telling Fabius, that he lived and died mindful of bis 
wbolfome counfel. Thefe words (peradventure) or 
fome to like purpofe, the conful uttered to Lentulus, 
either when again ft his will he was drawn to that 
battel, or when he beheld the firft: defeat of his 
horfe, at what time he put himfclf in the head of 
his legions. For I doubt not but Hannibal knew 
what he faid a good while before this, when he 
thought the conful and his troop in little better cafe 
than if they had been bound. The whole grofs of 
the Romans was inclofed indeed as within a fack, 
whereof the African battalions made the Tides, the 
Spaniards, Gauls, and Hannibal with his Cartha¬ 
ginians, the bottom, and Afdrubal , with his horfe, 
doled up the mouth ; in which part they firft of 
all were lhuffled together, and began the rout, where¬ 
in all the reft followed. /Emilius therefore, who 
could not fit his horfe, whilft the battel yet lafted, 
and whilft the fpaces were fomewhat open, by which 
he might have withdrawn himfelf, was now (had 
he never fo well been mounted) unable to fly, ha¬ 
ving in his way fo clofe a throng of his own mifera- 
ble followers, and fo many heaps of bodies as fell 
apace in that great carnage. It fufficcth unto his 
honour, that in the battel he fought no lefs valiantly, 
than he had warily before both abftained himfelf, 
and diflwaded his tellow-conful from fighting at all. 
If, when the day was utterly loft, it had lain in his 
power to fave his own life, unto the good of his 
country, never more needing it; I ffiould think that 
he either too much difefteemed himfclf, or being 
too faintly minded, was weary of the world, and 
his unthankful citizens. But if fuch a refolution were 
praife-worthy in /Emilius , as proceeding out of Ro¬ 
man valour •, then was the Englijh virtue of the lord 
John Talbot, vifeount Lijlc , Ion to that famous earl 
of Shrewsbury, who died in the battel of Chajlillon, 
more highly to be honoured. For / Emilius was old, 
grievoufly, if not mortally wounded, and accounta¬ 
ble for the overthrow received } Talbot was in the 
flower of his youth, unhurt, eafily able to have 
cfcaped, and not anfwerable for that day’s mistor- 
tune, when he refufed to forfake his father; who 
torefeeing the lofs of the battel, and not meaning 
to Haiti his actions paft by flying in his old age, 
exhorted this his noble fon to be gone and leave 
him. 

In this terrible overthrow died all the Roman foot, 
lave two or three thoufand, who (its Livy faith) 
efcaped into the lefier camp, whence, tire fame 
night, about fix hundred of diem brake forth, and 
joining with fuch of thofe in the greater camp as 
were willing to try their fortune, conveyed them- 
felves away ere morning, about four thouland foot 
and two hundred horfe, partly in whole troops, 
partly difperfed into Cannufium : the next day the 
Roman camps, both lefs and greater, were yielded 
unto Hannibal by thofe that remained in them. 
Polybius hath no mention of this efcape *, only he 
reports, that the ten diouland whom y'Emilius had 
left on the weft fide of Aufidus (as was fhewed be¬ 
fore) to fet upon the camp of Hannibal, did as they 
were appointed •, but ere they could efiedt their de- 
firc, which they had well-near done, the battel was 
loft, and Iiannibal coming over the water to them, 
drove them into their own camp, which they quickly 
yielded, having loft two thouland of their number. 
Like enough it is, that at the firft fight of Hanni¬ 
bal coming upon them with his victorious army, a 
great number ol thefe did fly, and thereby efcaped. 


whilft their fellows, making defence in vain, retired 
into their camp, and held the enemy bulled. 1 Fur 
about two legions they were (perhaps not half lull, 
but made up by addition of others, whole fault or 
fortune was alike) that having ferved at Canua, were 
afterwards extremely difgraced by the ftateof Rome, 
for that they had abandoned their companions fight¬ 
ing. Of the Roman horle, what numbers efcaped, 
it is uncertain ; but very few they were that laved 
themfelves in the firft charge, by getting behind the 
river; Tereniius the conful recovered l enufia, with 
threefcore and ten at the molt in his company. 1 has 
he was fo ill attended, it is no marvel; tor l'enufia 
lay many miles ofl' to the fouthward j lo that his 
neareft way thither had been through the niidft ot 
Hannibal's army, if the paflage hail been open. 
Therefore it mult needs be, that when once he got 
out of fight, he turned up Ionic by-way, lo dilup- 
pointing the Numidians that hunted ivtine. Ot 
luch as could not hold pace with the conful, but 
took other ways, and were fcattered over the fields, 
two thoufand, or thereabouts, were gathered up by 
the Numidians, and made prifoners : the reft were 
flain, all fave three hundred, who difperfed them¬ 
felves in flight, as chance led them, and got into 
fundry towns. There died in this great battel of 
Cam ,-<v, befides L. yEmiiius Panins the conful, two 
of the Roman queftors or trcalurers, and twenty- one 
colonels or tribunes of the foldicrs, fourllore fena- 
tors, or fuch as had borne office, out of which they 
were to be cholen into the ienate. Many of thele 
were of efpccial mark, as having been /Ediks, 
pretors, or conluls; among whom was Cn. Setvilius, 
the lull year’s conful, and Minutius, late mailer of 
the horfe. The number of prifoners taken in this 
battel, Livy makes no greater than three thouland 
foot and three hundred horfe ■, too few to have de¬ 
fended, for the (pace of one half hour, both the 
Roman camps; which yet die fame Livy faith to 
have been over-cowardly yielded up. We may 
therefore do better to give credit unto one of the 
prifoners, whom the time hiftorian fliortly after in¬ 
troduced fpeaking in the fenate, and faying, that 
they were no Ids than eight thoufand. It may 
therefore be, diat thefe three diouland were only 
fuch as the enemy fpared, when the fury of execu¬ 
tion was paft ; but to diefe mull be added about 
five thouland more, who yielded in the greater 
camp, when their company were either flain or fled. 
So the reckoning falls out right i which the Romans, 
efpecially the conful Varro, had betore call up (as 
we fay) without their hoft •, nothing fo chargeable, 
as now diey find it. On die fide of Hannibal there 
died fome four thoufand Gauls, fifteen hundred 
Spaniards and Africans, and two hundred horfe, or 
diereabouts; a lols not fenfible, in the joy of fo great 
a victory j which if he purfued, as Mabarbal ad- 
vifed him, and forthwith marched away towards 
Rome, it is little doubted but that the war had pre- 
fently been at an end. But he believed not fo lar 
in his own profperity,. and was therelbre told. That 
he knew bow to get, not bow to ufe a victory. 

Sect. IX. 

Of things following the battel at Canme. 

N O T without good caufe doth Polybius repre¬ 
hend thofe two hiftorians, Fabius die Roman, 
and Pbilinus the Carthaginian \ who regarding move 
the pleafure of them, unto whofe honour they con- 
fecrated their travels, than the truth ot things, and 
information of pollerity, magnified inditiercntly. 
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whether good or bad, all actions and proceedings; 
the one of his Carthaginians ; the other of his Ro¬ 
man Quirites , and Fathers confcript. No man of 
found judgment will condemn this liberty of cenfure 
which Polybius hath uled. For, to recompenfe his 
juniority (fuch as it was) he produceth fubftantial 
arguments to juftify his own relation, and confuted! 
the vanity ot thofe former authors, out of their own 
writings, by conference of places ill cohering ; 
which pains, it is to be fufpeCtcd, that he would 
not have taken, had he been born in either of thofe 
two cities, but have fpared foinc part of his dili¬ 
gence, and been contented to have all men think 
better and more honourably than it deferved of his 
own country. The like difeafe, it is to be feared, 
that we Avail hereafter find in others, and ffiall have 
caule to wilh that either they were fomewhat lefs 
Roman, or die that fome works of their oppofue 
writers were extant, that fo we might at lealt hear 
Ixnh fidesfpeak, being henceforth deAitute of Poly- 
biu'% help, that was a man indifferent. But fince 
this cannot be, we muft be l'ometimes bold to ob- 
ferve the coherence of things, and believe fomuch 
only to be true, as dependeth upon good reafon, or 
(at Jeaft) fair probability. This attentive circum- 
ipeCtion is needful even at the prclent, fuch is the 
repugnancy or forgetfulnefs which we find in the belt 
narration of things following the battel ot' Cann.e. 
For it is laid, that four thouland foot and horfe ga¬ 
thered together about the conful Terentius at Hcnujia ; 
that others, to the number of ten thouland, got 
into Cannuftum, chufing for their captains young 
P. Scipio , and Jp. Claudius ; yet that the conful 
Terentius Harro, joining his company unto thofe of 
Scipio at Cannujium, wrote unto the fenate, that he 
had now well near ten thouland men about him ; 
that thefe letters of the conlul were brought to Rome 
when the fenate was newly rifen, that had been 
taking order tor pacifying thofe tumults in the city, 
which grew upon the firft bruit of the overthrow ; 
and yet, that ambafiadors from Capua (alter fome 
confultation whether it were meet to fend any, or, 
without further circumlfance, to fide widi Hannibal ) 
were lent unto Terentius , and found him at Venufta, 
a pretty while before he wrote thofe letters, which 
overtook (in a manner) at Rome the firft news of 
the overthrow. Among fuch incoherences, I hold 
it the belt way to omit lb much as hath not fome 
particular connexion with matter enfuing •, mutual 
dependency in things of this nature, being no finall 
argument of truth. 

When Hannibal had fucked the Roman camp, 
and trulled up the fpoils, forthwith he difiodged, 
and marched away into Samnium , finding a dif- 
pofition in the Hirpines , and many other people 
thereabout, to forfakc the Reman party, and make 
alliance with Carthage. The firft town that o- 
pened the gates unto him, was Cojfa, where he 
laid up his baggage ; and leaving his brother Ma- 
go to take in other places, he halted into Campa¬ 
nia. 1 he general affeCtion of the multitude, in 
all the cities of Italy , v/as inclinable unto him •, 
not only in regard of their grievous lofies fuftain- 
ed abroad in the fields, which the Romans them- 
felves, who could not hinder him from fpoiling 
the country, cfpecially the poorer fort of them, 
did hardly endure ; but in a loving refpeCl unto 
that great courtcly (as it feemed) which he ufed 
unto fuch of them as became his prifoners. For 
as at other times, fo now alfo, after his great vic¬ 
tory at Cann.e , he had lovingly dilinifled as many 
of the Italian conlederates of Rome as fell into his 
hands: rebuking them gently for being fo obfti- 
nate aguinll him that had fought to deliver them 


from bondage. Neither fpared he to win their 
love with gifts ; pretending to admire their valour; 
but. fee-king indeed, by all ways and means, to 
make them his, whilft all other motives were con¬ 
current. At this time alio he began to deal kind¬ 
ly (though againft his nature) with his Roman pri¬ 
foners : telling them, that he bore no mortal ha¬ 
tred unto their eftate ; but being provoked by in¬ 
juries, lought to right himfelf and his country' ; 
and fought with them, to try which of the tsvo 
cities, Rome or Carthige , (hould bear foveraigri 
rule, not which of them lhould be deftroyed. So 
he gave them have to choole ten of their num¬ 
ber, that fhould be lent home to treat with the 
Fathers about their ranfom : and together with 
thefe, he fent Carthalo a nobleman ot Carthage, 
and general of his horfe, to feed the difjxjlition of 
the fenate whether it were bowed as yet by li» 
much adverfity, and could ftoop unto ilefire ot 
peace. But with the Romans tilde arts prevailed 
not, as flull be (hewed in due place. The people 
of Italy, all, or moft of them, lave the Roman 
colonies, or the Latins , were not only weary of 
their lofies paft, but entertained a deceivable hope, 
of changing their old Ibciety for a better. Where¬ 
fore not only the Samuiles, Lucans, Rrutians , and 
yfpuliam, ancient enemies of Rome, and not until 
the former generation utterly fubdued, began to re- 
afliime their wonted fpirits: but the Campans, a 
nation of all other in Italy moft bound unto die 
ftatc of Rome, and by many mutual affinities there¬ 
with as ftreightly conjoined, as were any lave the 
Latins, changed on a fudden their love into ha¬ 
tred, without any other caule found, than change of 
fortune. 

Campania is the moft goodly and fruitful pro¬ 
vince of Italy, if not (as fome then thought) of 
all the earth : and the city of Capua, anfwerable 
unto the country whereof it was head, fo great, 
fair, and wealthy, that it feemed no lefs conveni¬ 
ent a feat of the empire, than was either Rome or 
Carthage. But of all qualities, bravery is the k ail 
requifite unto loveraign command. The Camp am 
were luxurious, idle and proud : and valuing them- 
felves like jays by their leathers, delpilld the un¬ 
fortunate virtue of the Romans their patrons and be¬ 
nefactors. Yet were there fome of the principal a- 
mong them, as in other cities, that bore fpecial re¬ 
gard unto the majefty of Rome, and could not en¬ 
dure to hear of innovation. But the Plebeian facti¬ 
on had lately fo prevailed with Capua, that all was 
governed by the pleafure of the multitude, which 
wholly followed the direction of Pacuvius Calavius , 
an ambitious nobleman, whole credit grew, and 
was upheld by furthering all popular defires: 
whereof the conjunction with Hannibal was not 
the leaft. Some of the Capuans had offered this 
city to the Carthaginian, ffiortly after the battel of 
Thrafymtne: whereupon chiefly it was, that Han¬ 
nibal made his journey into Campania ; the dicta¬ 
tor Fabius waiting upon him. At that time, either 
the nearnefs of the Roman army, or fome other 
fear of the Capuans , hindered them from breaking 
into aCtual rebellion. They had indeed no leifure 
to treat about any articles of new confederacy : or 
had leifure ferved, yet w ere the multitude (whofe in- 
conftant love Hannibal had won from the Remans, 
by gentle ufage, and free difmiffing of fome prilb- 
ners, in good account among them) unable to hold 
any ftich negotiation, without advice of the fenate, 
which mainly impugned it. So they that had promi- 
fed to yield up their town to Hannibal, and to meet 
him on the way with lbme of their nobility, that 
fhould allure him of all faithful meaning ; were 
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driven to fit ftiH in a great perplexity : as having 
failed to let in this their new friend, yet fuffici- 
ently difeovered themfelves, to draw upon them 
the hatred of the Romans. In this cafe were no 
fmall number of the citizens : who thereupon 
grew the more incenfed againft their fenate •, on 
whom they caft all the blame, eafily pardoning 
their own cowardice. The people holding fo ten¬ 
der a regard of liberty, that even the lawful go¬ 
vernment of magil traces grieved them, with an 
imaginary oppreffion, had now good caufe to fear, 
left the fenators fhould become their lords indeed, 
and, by help of the Rotnans, bring them under a 
more ltreight fubjedlion than ever they had endu¬ 
red. This tear, being ready to break into fome 
outrage, Pacuvius made ule of to ferve his own 
ambition. He difeourfed unto the fenate, as they 
fat in council, about thefe motions troubling the 
city; and laid, that he himfelf had both married a 
Roman lady, and given his daughter in marriage 
to a Roman ; but, that the danger of forfaking 
the Roman party was not now the greateft : for 
that the people were violently bent even to murther 
all the fenate, and afterwards to join themfelves with 
Hannibal , who fhould countenance the fatt, and 
fave them harmlefs. This he fpake as a man well 
known to be beloved himfelf by the people, and 
privy unto their defigns. Having throughly ter- 
i ified the fenate, by laying open the danger hang¬ 
ing over them : he promiled neverthelefs to deli¬ 
ver them all, and to let things at quiet, if' they 
would freely put themfelves into his hands, offer¬ 
ing his oath, or any other afiiirance that they 
fhould demand, for his faithful meaning. They all 
agreed. Then fhutting up the court, and placing 
a guard of his own followers about it, that none 
might enter nor iflue fordi without his leave; he 
called the people to aflembly, and fpeaking as 
much ill of the fenate as he knew they would be 
glad to hear, he told them that thefe wicked go- 
vernours were furpriied by his policy, and all faft, 
ready to abide wliat fentence they would lay upon 
them. Only thus much he advifed them, as a 
thing which necelTity required, that they fhould 
choole a new fenate, before they latisfied their an¬ 
ger upon die old. So rehearling unto them the 
names of one or two fenators, he aficed what their 
judgment was of thole. All cried out, that they 
were worthy of death: choole then (laid he) firit 
of all lome new ones into their places. Hereat the 
multitude, unprovided for fuch an eledion, was 
filcnt \ until at laft, fome one or other adventured 
to name whom he thought fit. The men fo no¬ 
minated, were utterly diilikcd by the whole affem- 
bly ; either tor fome known fault, bafenefs, and 
inlufficicncy i or elfe, even bccaufe they were un¬ 
known, and therefore held unworthy. This diffi¬ 
culty in the new election appearing more and more, 
whilft more were to be chofen (the fitteft men to 
be fubftituted, having been named among the firft, 
and not thought fit enough) Pacuvius entreated, 
and eafily prevailed with the people, that the pre- 
fent lenate might for this time be fpared, in hope 
of amends hereafter ; which (doubtlels) diey would 
make, having thus obtained pardon of all offences 
paft. 1 lencetorth, not only the people, as in for¬ 
mer times, honoured Pacuvius , and efteemed him 
their patron but the fenators alio were governed 
by him, to whom they acknowledged themfelves 
indebted, for faving all their lives. Neither did 
the fenate fail after this, by all obfequioufnefs, to 
court the people, giving their reins unto their law- 
lels will, who elle were likely to caft them down : 
All the city being thus of one mind ; only fear of 


the Romans kept them from opening the gates to 
Hannibal. But after the battel at Cam*, this im¬ 
pediment was removed, and few there were that 
would open their moudis to fpeak againft the rebel¬ 
lion. Yet forafmuch as three hundred principal 
gentlemen of the Campans , did then ferve the Ro¬ 
mans in the ifle of Sicily : die parents and kinf- 
men of thefe prevailed fo for, that ambaflaciors 
were fent unto ‘Terentius the conful •, to fee his pre- 
fent cafe, and what it could minifter of hope or 
fear. Thefe, wherefoever they found him, found 
him weakly attended, and as weak in fpirit as in 
followers. Yet they offered him formally the fer- 
vice of their ftate ; and defired to know what he 
would command them. But he moft bafely lament¬ 
ed unto them, the greatnefs of the Roman misfor¬ 
tune : faying, that all was loft, and that the Cam- 
pans muft now, not help the Romans, who had no¬ 
thing left wherewith to help themfelves, but make 
war in their defence againft the Carthaginians ; as 
the Romans had fotnetimes done for the Campans a- 
gainft the Samnites. Hereunto he is faid to have 
added a foolifh inventive, againft Hannibal and 
his Carthaginians : telling, how he had taught them 
to make bridges of flaughtered carcafes, and to 
feed upon man’s flefh i with fuch other feuff, as on¬ 
ly bewrayed his own fear. As for the Campans 
themfelves, he put them in mind of their prelent 
ftrength: they having thirty thoufand foot, and 
four thoufand horfe; with money, and all provift- 
fions, in abundance. Thus he difmificd them, 
prouder than they came : and filled them with con¬ 
ceit of getting a great lordffiip; whereas before 
they were fomewhat timorous in adventuring to 
feek their own liberty. Having reported this at 
Capua : the fame ambafiadors were difpached away 
to Hannibal, with whom they eafily made alliance, 
upon thefe conditions : that the Campans fhould be 
abfolurely free, and ruled by their own laws ; that 
no citizen of theirs fhould be fubjeft unto any Car¬ 
thaginian magiftrate, in what cafe foever, whether 
in war, or peace v and, that Hannibal fhould de¬ 
liver unto the Campans three hundred Roman pri- 
foners, fuch as they themfelves would choofe, 
whom they might exchange for their gentlemen 
which were in Stcil. 

Againft all this negotiation, Decias Magitts , an 
honourable citizen oppofed himfelf earneftly: ufing, 
in vain, many perfwafions, to the wilful and head- 
ftrong multitude ; whom he put in mind of Pyr¬ 
rhus and the T'arentines, wifhing them not to change 
old friends for new acquaintance. This did he, 
when they were fending ambafiadors to Hannibal: 
and this alfo did he when the new alliance was con¬ 
cluded •, but moft earneftly, when a Carthaginian 
garrifon was entring the town : at which time he 
gave advice, either to keep it out, or to fall upon 
it, and cut it in pieces, that, by fuch a notable 
piece of fervice, they might make amends unto 
the Romans, whom they had forfaken. 

Advertifement hereof was given to Hannibal: 
who lying about Naples , not far off, fent for Ma- 
gius to come fpeak with him in the camp. This 
Magius refufed: alledging, that he was, by the 
late concluded articles, free from fubje&ion unto 
any Carthaginian ; and therefore would not come. 
Hannibal thereupon hafted himfelf towards Capua : 
forbearing to attempt any further upon Naples ; 
which he thought to have taken in his way by 
Scalado, but found the walls too high, and was 
not well provided, to lay fiege unto it. At Capua 
he was entertained with great folemniry and pomp: 
all the people iftuing forth of the town, to behold 
that great commander, which had won lo many 
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noble vidories. Having taken his pleafure in the 
fight of that goodly city, and pafled over his firft 
entertainments, he came into their fenate : where 
he commended their refolution, in fhaking off the 
Roman yoke *, promifing, that ere long all Italy, 
and Rome it felt, fhould be driven to acknowledge 
Capua as chief, and receive law from thence. As 
for Decius Magius, who openly took part with the 
Romam their enemies ; he prayed them, that they 
would not think him a Campan , but a traitor to 
the flate : and ufe him accordingly, giving fen- 
tence out of hand upon him, as he deferved. This 
was granted : and Magius delivered unto Hannibal ; 
who, unwilling to offend the Capuans , at his firft 
coming, by putting fo great a man to death •, yet 
fearing that they might fue for his liberty, if he 
kept him alive, thought it beft to fend him away 
to Carthage. Thus Hannibal fettled his triendfhip 
with the Campans : among whom, only this De¬ 
cius Magius had openly dared to fpeak againft 
him i being aftifted by Perolla , the fon of Pacu- 
vius. This Perolla would have murdered Hanni¬ 
bal, whilft he was at fupper, the firft night of his 
coming, had not his father’s authority kept him 
from making any fuch attempt. All the town (be- 
fides) were fo eameft in the love of their new fo- 
ciety, that they are faid to have murdered all the 
Romans , upon whom at the prefent they could lay 
hand \ or (which is all one) to have fmothcred 
them to death in an hot bath. 

The fame courfe of fortune, with thofe of Ca¬ 
pua , ran fome other towns thereabouts, which de¬ 
pended on this, as their mothcr-city. Nola, Nu- 
ceria, Naples , Cafiline , and Acerrte, were the ci¬ 
ties next adjoining, that flood out for the Romans. 
Againft thefe Hannibal went, thinking to find 
them weakly manned ; as they were indeed, though 
ftoutly defended. 

The Romans at this time were not in cafe to 
put garrifons into all their walled towns ; but were 
fain to leave all places, except a few of the moft 
fufpeded, unto the faith and courage of the inha¬ 
bitants. Rome it felf was in extreme fear of Han¬ 
nibal's coming, at the firft report of the over¬ 
throw at Cannae: and the grief of that lofs was fo 
general, and immoderate, that it much difturbed 
the provilion againft apparent danger. It was hard 
to judge, whether the lofs already received, or the 
fear of deftrudion prefently threatening, were the 
more terrible. All the fenators found work e- 
nough, to flint the noife and lamentable bewailings, 
whereof the ftreets were full. Couriers were lent 
forth, to bring affured tiding how all went; 
whereof, when letters from the conful Varro had 
throughly informed them, they were fo amazed, 
that they ran into barbarous fuperftition •, and ta¬ 
king direclion (as was faid) from their fatal books, 
buried alive two men and women, Gauls and 
Greeks , in their ox-market. If the books of Si¬ 
byl gave them fuch inftrudions, we may juftly 
think, that Sibyl her felf was inftruded by the de¬ 
vil. Yet is it not improbable, that extremity of 
fear caufed them to hearken to wicked foothfayers ; 
whofe deteftable counfels they afterwards, for their 
own honour (as afhamed of fuch authors) imputed 
to the books of Sibyl. An ambaflador was fent to 
Delphi, to confult the oracle of Apollo ; and en¬ 
quire, with what prayers and fupplications they 
might pacify the Gods, and obtain an end »f thefe 
calamities. This is enough to difeover the great- 
nefs of their fear ; though not ferving to give re¬ 
medy. At the fame time came letters out of Sicily, 
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from the pretor Oblacilius, whom the fenate had 
appointed, if he found it meet, to pafs over into 
Afric. In thefe were contained news of one Car¬ 
thaginian fleet, that wafted the kingdom of Huron, 
their good friend and confederate \ and of another 
fleet, riding among the ifles ALgateis , which was in 
readinefs to fet upon Lilyb<eum , and the reft of the 
Roman province, if the pretor flirted afide to the 
refeue of Hieron. 

In the midft of thefe extremities, it was thought 
needful to call home Terentius the conful, that he 
might name a dictator to take foveraign charge of 
the weal-publick, with abfolute power, as neceflity 
required. It muft needs feem ftrange, that all forts 
of people went forth to meet the conful, and bid 
him welcome home, giving him thanks for that he 
had not defpaired of the •weal-publick. But this was 
done (as may feem) by order from the fenate \ 
which therein (doubtlefs) provided wifely for up¬ 
holding the general reputation. If his coming into 
the city had renewed the lamentations and out-crics 
of the people, what elfe would have followed, than 
a contempt of their wretchednefs, among thofe that 
were fubjed unto their dominion ? Now in finding 
this occafion (though indeed he gave it not) of be¬ 
llowing upon him their welcome and thanks ; they 
noifed abroad a fame, which came perhaps unto the 
ears of Hannibal, of their magnanimity and confi¬ 
dence, that might feem grounded on their remain-* 
ing ftrength. This therefore was wifely done •, but 
whereas Livy would have us think that it was done 
generoufly,and out of great fpirit, let me be pardon¬ 
ed, if I believe him not. It was done tearfully, and 
to cover their grief ■, had they dared to fhew their 
indignation, they would have ftruck off his head, 
as in few years after, 4 Cn. Fulvius had his life 
brought into queftion, and was banifhed by them, 
being lefs blame-worthy, for a fmaller offence. 
M. Junius, by appointment of the fenate, was 
nominated didator, and T. Sempronius matter of 
the horfe. Thefe fell prefently to muttering of fol- 
diers, of whom they railed b four new legions and 
a thoufand horfe, though with much difficulty, as 
being fain to take up ibme that were very boys. 
Thefe four legions are ellewhere forgotten in account 
of the forces levied by this didator, and c two le¬ 
gions only fet down, that had been enrolled in the 
beginning of the year for cuftody of the city. 
Wherefore it may be, that thefe two legions being 
drawn into the field, four new ones of Prat ex tali, 
or ftriplings, were left in their places. In fuch raw 
foldiers, and fo few, little confidence was to be re- 
pofed ; for which reafon they increafed their num¬ 
ber, by adding unto them eight thoufand fturdy 
fiaves, that were put in hope of liberty, if they 
fhould deferve it by manful fervice. This not fuf¬ 
ficing, the didator proclaimed, that whofoever ow¬ 
ed money, and could not pay it, or had committed 
any capital offence, fhould forthwith be difeharged 
of his debt, or punifhmcnt, if he would ferve in 
the war. To arm thefe companies, they were fain 
to take down out of their temples and porches the 
fpoils of their enemies, that had been there fet up ; 
among which were fix thoufand armours of the Gauls, 
that had been carried in the triumph of C. Flaminius, 
a little before the beginning of this war. To fuch 
mockery had God brought the pride of the Romans, 
as a due reward of their infolent oppreffions, that 
they were fain to iffue forth of their own gates, in 
the habit of ftrangers, when Hannibal was ready 
to encounter them with his Africans, armed Roman • 
like. 
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About the fame time it was, that Cartbitby with 
the agents of the prifoners taken at Can**, came 
to Romt. Cartbalo was not admitted into the city, 
but commanded, whilft he was on the way, to be 
gone ere night out of the Roma* territory. To 
the meflengers of the captives, audience was given 
by the fenate. They made earned: petition to be 
ranfomed at the publick charge, not only the tears 
and lamentation of their poor kinsfolk, but the 
great need wherein the city then ftood of able fol- 
diers, commending their fuit, which yet they ob¬ 
tained not, Befides the general cuftom of the Ro¬ 
mans (held by long tradition, and ftrengthened by 
a notable precedent, when Regains was overthrown, 
and taken prifoner in the former war) not to be too 
tender of fuch as had yielded to the enemy, much 
was alledged againft thefe who now craved ranfom j 
but the fpecial point was, that they were wilfully loft, 
fince they might have faved themielves, as others did. 
It fufficed not unto thefe poor men to fay, that their 
offence was no greater than the confuls: they were 
told, that this was great prefumption. The truth 
was, the ftate wanted money, and therefore could 
not want excufes, whereby to avoid the difburfe- 
ment: whether it were fo, or not, that any fuch plea 
was held about this matter of redemption, as we 
find recorded. Neither muft we regard it, that the 
(laves which were armed for the war, are faid to 
have coft more than the fum did amount unto, that 
would have ranfomed thefe prifoners. For this is 
but a tale, deviled to countenance the Roman pro¬ 
ceedings, as if they had been fevere \ when as in¬ 
deed they were fuitable to the prefcnt fortune, poor, 
and fomewhat beggarly. Hereof it is no little proof, 
that Hannibal valued thofe Roman (laves, whom he 
had taken in the camp among their matters, at no 
more than every one the third part of a common 
foldier’s ranfom ; and likely it is, that he offered 
them at the price whereat he thought them current. 
But if we (hould fuppofc, that by trading with Han¬ 
nibal, a better bargain for (laves might have been 
made, than was by the ftate at home, in dealing 
with private men; yet muft we withal confider, 
that thefe private men did only lend thefe (laves for 
a while unto the commonwealth, and were after¬ 
wards contented * to forbear the price of them (when 
by order from the fenate they were enfranchifed) un¬ 
til the war (hould be ended. If Hannibal would 
have given fuch long day of payment, it is likely 
that the Romans would have been his chapmen ; 
but feeing he dealt only for ready money, they chofe 
rather to (ay, we will not give, than, we cannot. 
The like aufterity, upon the fame reafon, but con¬ 
trary pretence, was ufed toward the foldiers that 
efcaped from that great battel. Thefe were charged 
for having fled, as the prifoners were for not flying, 
when they might have done fo. True it is, that 
in fuch cafes (if ever) that which they call raggione 
del Stato, may ferve for an excufe when the com¬ 
monwealth, being driven to a miferablc exigent, is 
fain to help it felf, by doing injuries to private men. 
And fo dealt the Romans now, condemning all thofe 
that had ferved at Cam *, to be tranfported into 
Sicily y and there to ferve, not as others did, until 
they had fulfilled twenty years in the wars, or elfe 
were fifty years of age j but until this war (hould be 
ended, how long foevcr it laftcd, and that without 
reward. The time thrifty cenfure was afterwards 
laid upon others for their mifbehaviour -, but never 
upon any man of quality, fave only (a good while 
after this, at better leifure) upon Cxcilius MetelluSy 
and a few other hare-brain’d fools, his companions. 
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who being frighted out of their wits with the terror 
of fo great a lofs, were devifing, after the bund, 
which way to run out of Italyy when Hannibal as 
yet had fcarce one town within it. The inequaliiy 
of this rigour grew (hortly dillaltcful to die com¬ 
monalty, and was openly blamed by b a tribune of 
the people -, neverthelefs it was quiedy digefted, die 
excufe being no lefs apparent than the fault. 

M. Junius, the dictator, having dilpatched all 
needful bufinefs within the city, took the field with 
twenty-five thoufand men. What he did with this 
army, I cannot find, nor more of him tlian this, 
that he fpent the time about Campania •, where (as 
may be prefumed) he was not idle. To him there¬ 
fore perhaps it may be afcribed, that Hannibal did 
no greater evil ■, for of any evil done to Hannibal 
by the Romans in this their weak eftate, only AJar- 
cellus had the honour. Marcellus being then one of 
the pretors, lay at Oflia with a fleet, ready to fet lail 
for Sicily, having one legion aboard his (hips, and 
fifteen hundred other foldiers newly taken up wiih 
which forces he was to defend that lfland, and do 
what harm he could in Jtfric. But hearing of the 
overthrow at Cams*, he fent thefe of his new levy 
to Rome , for defence of the city, and marched 
haftily with his legion toward Cannujium , delivering 
the fleet, empty of foldiers, to R. harms, his col¬ 
league. Thence was he called by the magiitrates, 
and chief citizens of No la, to help them, who were 
like to be forced by the multitude (afteCtcd, as were 
the reft of the Campans) to let in the Carthaginian \ 
and knew not how to avoid this otherwife, than by 
feeming to deliberate about the articles of this new 
confederacy. Wherefore he made great joumies thi¬ 
therward, and arrived even time enough to prevent 
the enemy. Many idle walks Hanmbai made be¬ 
twixt Nola and Naples , allaying by fair words and 
terrible threats the one and the other city. Naples 
was ftrong, and not infe&ed with any the leaft touch 
of difloyalty: it had alfo a fure haven, whereby it 
ftood in the lels tear of fuftaining much inconve¬ 
nience, by fpoil of the lands and villages abroad in 
the country. But at Nola it was thought a valuable 
confideration, that Hannibal was mafter of the field i 
which if he had laid waftc, all the poor people were 
utterly undone. So thought the multitude, and fuch 
talk ufed fomo, that had little (ear of their own pri¬ 
vate want or poverty, but a great defire to gratify 
the Carthaginian. Of thefe, one L. Bantiui was 
chief, a ftout young gentleman and ioldier of elpo- 
cial mark, well beloved in the city, and one that 
had done good fervice to the Romans \ but was 
found by Hanmbai half dead at Cam*, and after 
much gentle ufage, good attendance, and cure of 
his wounds, friendly difmified with liberal gifts. 
He therefore thought that it concerned him in ho¬ 
nour, to return the greateft dunks he could unto fo 
courteous an enemy. Marcellus, perceiving this, 
wrought upon the fame eafy nature of the gcride- 
man •, and taking notice of him, as if it had been 
by chance, feemed to wonder why one that had fo 
well deferved of the Roman ftate, had not repaired 
unto him the pretor, who defired nothing more than 
fuch acquaintance. So with many commendations, 
gifts, and loving entertainment, being himfclf alfo 
a man highly reputed for his perfona! valour, he 
made this Bantius fo far in love with him, that no¬ 
thing could be attempted within Nola againft die 
Romans, whereof he had not prefendy advertilc. 
ment. At the coming of Marcellus, Hannibal re¬ 
moved from about Nola •, and allayed, as formerly 
he had done, the Neapolitans j but they had lately 
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cicen io a Reman garrifon, upon confidence where¬ 
of. they gave him a peremptory anfwer, to his dif- 
content. Thence went he to Nuceria, which he 
took by compofition, and fo returned back again to 
A r ola. He was not ignorant what good aHcCtion 
the common people of Nola bore unto him, who 
although they durft not ftir in his quarrel, being 
over awed by the Roman garrifon; yet if they faw 
Marcellus hardly beftead, and forced to turn his 
care from watching them within, to repelling the 
enemy’s afiailing him without, like enough it feern- 
ed, that they would not be wanting unto the accom- 
plilhment of their own defires. He therefore brought 
his army clofe to the town, and fkirmifhed olten 
with Marcellus , not in hope thereby to do much 
good, but only to make Ihew of a meaning to force 
the town, which he fought in the mean while to take 
by intelligence. In the night-time there pafled mef- 
fages between him and the citizens, his partakers \ 
whereby it was concluded, that if once Marcellus , 
with all his forces, could be trained into the field, 
the multitude within the town fhould prefently rife, 
and feizing upon the gates, exclude him as an ene¬ 
my. Of this negotiation Marcellus was advertifed, 
and fearing left the confpirators would fhortly ad¬ 
venture even to find him bufied within the city, 
whilft the Carthaginians fhould fcale the walls, he 
thought it the fureft way to cut off the enemy’s hope, 
and fend him away betimes. Wherefore ordering 
his men in three companies, within three feveral 
gates looking towards the enemy, he gave a 
ftreight command that all the citizens fhould keep 
their houfes. Thus he lay clofe a good part of the 
day, to the enemy’s great wonder, againft whom 
he had cuftomarily ilfued forth before more early 
every day to fkirmifh. But when it was further 
noted, that the wails were bare, and not a man ap¬ 
pearing on them, then thought Hannibal that fore* 
ly all was difeovered, and Marcellus now bufied 
with the citizens. Whereupon he bad his men bring 
ladders, and make ready for the aflault, which 
was done in all hafte. But when the Carthagi¬ 
nians were at the very walls, and thought no¬ 
thing lefs than that the Romans would meet them 
in the field, fuddenly the middle gate was open¬ 
ed, whereat Marcellus , with the beft and oldcft 
of his foldiers, brake forth upon them with a 
great noife, to make his unexpected fally the 
more terrible. Whilft the Carthaginians , much 
out of order, were fome of them flying before 
Marcellus , the reft making head againft him, 
the other two gate* opened, whereat in like fort 
iffued they of the new-levied companies upon the 
enemy’s backs. The fudden terror was more avail¬ 
able unto the Romans than their force ; yet the 
execution was fo great, rhat this was accounted 
as a victory, and reputed one of the braveft 
acts performed in all that war > forafmuch as 
hereby it was firft proved, that Hannibal might 
be overcome. After this, Marcellus, being freed 
from his enemies that were departed, took a ftrict 
account of the citizens of Nola, condemning above 
feventy of high-treafon, whofe heads he ftruck 
off -, and fo leaving the town in quiet obedi¬ 
ence unto their fen.tte, went and encamped hard- 
by about Sueffula. Hannibal , in the mean fea- 
fon, was gone to sfeerr*, where, being excluded, 
he thought it no wifdom to lofe time in perfwa- 
fions, but laid fiege unto it, and began on all 
Tides to clofe it up. This terrified the people, 
who knew themfelves unable to hold out. There¬ 
fore, before his works were finifhed, and they 
quite furrounded, they ftole out by night, and 
Isfo him the town empty, which he facked and 
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burnt. Then hearing news of the dictator* that he 
was about Cafeline , thither went Hannibal; as be¬ 
ing unwilling, that an enemy fo near fhould dif* 
quiet him at Capua : where he meant to winter. 
It feems, or rather indeed it is plain, that the late 
victory of Marcellas , had nothing abated the fpi- 
rit of the Carthaginian : who durft with a fmall 
part of his army, feek out the dictator, that had 
with him the heart of the Roman ftrength. Where¬ 
fore the joy of his enemies, upon fo flight an oc- 
cafion as the death of fome two thoufand of hi* 
men, at the moft, and thofe not flain in plain bat-* 
tel, but by a fudden eruption t witnefleth chiefly* 
in what great fear they flood of Hannibal , and how 
creft-fallen they were: that having three years fince 
demanded at Carthage , the body of Hannibal , to 
be delivered unto their pleafure, by his own citi-* 
zens, could now pleafe themfelves, as with good 
news, to hear, that in a fkirmifh not far from 
Rome he appeared to be a man* and not refiftlefs. 
Ac CafilinuM the dictator was not: but many com¬ 
panies of Italians , confederates of Rome* were got¬ 
ten into the town, and held it. Five hundred of the 
Prtneflints there were, and above four hundred of 
Perufta , with fome of the Latins. All thefe had 
the good hap to come too late to the battel of 
Cannas, being fent by their feveral ftates to the 
camp : whither whilft they were marching, the ti¬ 
dings of that great misfortune encountred them, and 
fent them back lbrrowful; for they loved well their 
lords the Romans , under whofe government they 
lived happily. So came they all, one after ano¬ 
ther, to Caftlint, where they met and ftayed. Nei¬ 
ther had they ftayed there long, ere they heard 
news from Capua. How that great city became 
the ring-leader ot" all the Campans into rebellion. 
The people of Caftlint were afteCted as they of 
Capua : and therefore fought how to rid their hands 
of thofe Prtneflints and their fellows; but the fol¬ 
diers were too hard for them, and after many trains 
laid One for another, at laft they flew ail the 
townfinen in a night, and fortified the tvefltrn 
part of the town (for it was divided by the river 
P’ulturnus ) againft the enemy. Jf they had run a- 
way with the goods, and pretended, that thcle of 
Caftlint were, as the reft of the Campans, all trai¬ 
tors ; they themfelves might have been reputed, as 
no better than the Mamertines. But their conftan- 
cy in defence of the place witnefleth, upon what ho- 
neft reafons they forprifed it. Hannibal came thi¬ 
ther, thinking to have encountred with greater for¬ 
ces : but thefe few found him more work than he 
expected. Divers aflaults he gave them, but was 
ftill repelled with lofs: and many Lillies they made, 
with variable event. The enemy mined * and 
they countermined : oppofing fo much induftry to 
his force, that he was driven to clofe them up, and 
feek to win them by famine. T. Stmptonius Grac¬ 
chus, that wa6 matter of the horfe, lay with the 
Roman army higher up the river, wljp fain would 
have relieved Caftline , but that the dictator, being 
gone to Rome , about fome matters of religion, 
had given him exprefs charge not to fight till his 
return. Marcellus from Sueffula could not come, 
his way being flopped by the overflowings of Vul- 
turnus the Nolans alfo bcfeeching him not to 
leave them, who were in danger of the Campans 
if he departed. Thus it is reported : but if the 
water ftayed his journey, loch entreaties Were need¬ 
le is. Neither is it like, that the dictator tarried at 
Rome fo long, as till extreme famine had confumed 
the garrifon in Caftlint. Wherefore it may be¬ 
thought, that the town was loft, bccaufe the Ro¬ 
mans durft not adventure to r..ife the fiege. Bar¬ 
rels 
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rels of corn were lent by night, floating down the 
river i and when fome of thefe, being carried away 
by an eddy of the water, ftuck among the wil¬ 
lows on the bank, whereby this manner of relief 
was dilcovered and prevented *, Gracchus caft a 
great quantity of nuts into the ftream, which faintly 
fiiftained the poor befleged men. At length, when 
all food was fpent, and whatfoever grew green un¬ 
der the walls was gathered for lallets; the Cart ha- 
gtnians ploughed up the ground : whereon the be- 
fieged prefently lowed rape-feed. Hannibal fee¬ 
ing this, admired their patience ; and laid, that 
he meant not to flay at Caftline until the rapes were 
grown. Wherefore, though hitherto he had re¬ 
filled to hearken unto any compofition, as intending 
to make them an example to all others, by punilh- 
ing their obftinacy ; yet now he was content to 
grant them their lives at an indifferent ranfom, 
which when they had paid, he quietly difmified 
them according to his promife. Seven hundred 
Carthaginians he placed in Caftline , as a garrifon 
for defence of the Campans ; unto whom he 
feftored it. To the Prenejline foldiers great thanks 
were given, and loving rewards , among which, 
they had offer, in regard of their virtue, to be 
made citizens of Rome. But their prefent conditi¬ 
on pleafed them fo well, that they chofe rather to 
continue as they were, in Preenejle : which is no 
weak proof of the good eftate wherein the cities 
flourilhed that were lubjed to the Roman govern¬ 
ment. This fiege of Caftline was not a little bene¬ 
ficial to the Romans *, as having long detained Han¬ 
nibal, and confumed much of his time, that might 
otherwife have been better fpent. For winter over¬ 
took him, long before he could difpatch the bufi- 
nels: which how to quit with his honour he knew 
not, when he was once engaged. Therefore he 
wintered at Capua : where he refrelhed his army, 
or rather corrupted it, as all hiftorians report, and 
made it.effeminate ■, though, effeminate as it was, 
he therewithal did often beat the Romans in follow¬ 
ing times, as Hull appear hereafter. 

Sect. X. 

Of the great fupply that was decreed at Carthage, 
to be fent to Hannibal in Italy. How by the 
malice of Hanno, and Jlotb or parfmonj of the 
Carthaginians, the fupply was too long deferred. 
That the riches of the Carthaginians grew fafter, 
than of the Romans. Of Fabius and other old 
Roman Hiflorians, bow partial they were in their 
writings• 

HEN MagOy the fon of Amilcary had 
fpent fome time about the taking in of fuch 
Jtaliansy as fell from the Romans after the battel at 
Canary his brother Hannibal lent for him to Ca¬ 
pua y and thence difpatched him away to Cart bare, 
with the joyful meflage of vidory. He told Die 
Carthaginian fenate, with how many Roman gene¬ 
rals his brother had fought j what confuls he had 
chafed, wounded, or flam ; how the flout Romansy 
that in the former war never fhunned any occafi- 
cn of fight, were now grown fo calm, that they 
thought their didator Fabius the only good cap¬ 
tain, bccaufc he never durft adventure to come to 
hattcl ; that, not without reafon, their fpirics were 
thus abated, fince Hannibal had (lain of them a- 
bove two hundred thoufand, and taken above fifty 
thoufand prifoncrs. He further told them of the 
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Brutians, Apulians, Samnites , Lucans , and other 
people of Italyi that following the fortune of thofe 
great vidories, had revolted unto the Carthagini¬ 
ans. Among the reft he magnified Capua , as a 
goodly city, and fit to be not only (as already it 
was) head of all the Capuans, but the chief feat 
of their dominion in Italy : and there he inform¬ 
ed them, how lovingly his brother had been enter¬ 
tained, where he meant to reft tliat winter, attend¬ 
ing their fupply. As for the war, he laid it was 
even at an end, if they would now purfue it clofely, 
and not give the Romans any breathing time, 
wherein to recoiled themfelves, and repair their 
broken forces. He willed them to confider, that 
the war was far from home, in the enemies coun¬ 
try ; that fo many battels had much diminifhed 
his brother’s army 1 that the foldiers, who had fo 
well deferved, ought to be confidered with liberal 
rewards *, and that it was not good to burden their 
new Italian friends, with exadions of money, corn, 
and other neceflaries; but that thefe things mull 
be fent from Carthage : which the vidory would 
require with large amends. Finally, he caufed the 
golden rings, taken from the fingers of the Roman 
Knights that were (lain, to be poured out openly 
in the court : which being meafured, filled (as fome 
fay) three bulhels, or (as others would rather have 
it) no more than one •, adding, that By this might 
appear the greatnels of the Roman calamity, for- 
afmuch as none but the * principal of that order 
were accuftomed to wear that ornament. 

Who fo confiders the former Punic war, may 
eafily find, that the ftate of Carthage never did re¬ 
ceive, in all the durance thereof, any fuch hope¬ 
ful advertifements from their captains abroad. 
Wherefore it is no marvel, if the errand of Mago 
found extraordinary welcome. In the vehemency 
of this joy, Himilco, a fenator adverfe to the fadi- 
on of Hanno, is laid to have demanded of that 
great perfwader unto peace with Rome, whether 
he were ftill of opinion, that Hannibal fhould be 
yielded up unto the Romans *, or whether he would 
forbid them to give thanks unto the gods, for this 
their good fuccefc. Hereunto though it be not 
likely that Hanno made the fame formal anfwer, 
which Livy puts into his mouth, calling the Car¬ 
thaginian fenators Patres conferipti, by a term pro¬ 
per to the Romans , and putting diem in mind of 
his own fhameful overthrow received at the iflands 
AZgateis: yet the fum of his fpeech appears to 
have been no lefs malicious, than it is let down, 
forafmuch as Hannibal himfelf, at his departure out 
of Italy, exclaimed againft the wickednefi of this 
Hanno faying, that his hatred againft the Bar- 
chines, had opprefied their family, when other- 
wife it could not, with the ruin of Carthage. 
Therefore it may well be, that he made fuch a jeft 
of thefe vidories, as is reported ■, faying, it ill be- 
feemed him, who had vanquilhod the Romans, to 
call for more help, as if he had been beaten or 
him, that had taken thejr camp, filled forfootfa 
with fpoil, to make requeft for meat and money. 
To thefe cavils, if anfwer were needful, it might 
be laid, that other booty than of horfes and (laves, 
little was to be found in the Roman camp: the 
beft of the foldiers carrying no other wealth into 
the field, than a few b lilver ftuds in the bridles 
and trappings of their horfes. If Hannibal had 
taken any main convoy of money and provifions, 
going to fupply all wants of a great army in tome 
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other province (as the two Scipio's are afterwards 
faid to have done, when they won the camp of 
Afdrubal, that carried along with him all the 
wealth of Spam, in his journey to Italy) then might 
fuch an objection more juftly have been made unto 
his demand of a fupply. But the moft likely part 
of Hanna's oration, and where he bell might hope 
to prevail, contained a perfwafion to ufe their for¬ 
tune with moderation ; and now to feck peace, 
whilft they had fo much the better in war. 

What would have been the iflue of this counfel, 
if it had been followed, it were not eafy to fay. 
For though it be likely, that the Roman pride 
would have brooked much indignity, in freeing 
Italy from the danger of war ; yet k is not likely, 
that the faith, fo olten broken to the Carthaginians 
in former times, would have been kept entire, 
when any opinion of good advantage had called 
for revenge of fo many lhameful overthrows ; 
fince alter this war ended, and a new league con¬ 
cluded, no fubmiffive behaviour could preferve 
Carthage from ruin, no longer than until fuch time, 
as Rome was at leifure from all other wars. This 
counfel therefore of Hanno , though it might feem 
temperate, was indeed very peftilent •, and ferved 
only to hinder the performance of a noble refolu- 
tion. For it was concluded by a main confcnt of 
the fenate, that forty thoufand Numidians, forty 
elephants, and great abundance of filver, fhould be 
fent over to Hannibal: and that, befides thefe, twen¬ 
ty thoufand foot, and four thoufand horfe, fhould 
be levied in Spain •, not only to fupply, as need 
fhould require, the armies in that province, but to 
be tranfported into Italy. 

This great aid, had it been as carefully tent, as 
it was readily decreed, the Roman hiftorians 
would not have found caufe, to tax the retchlefs 
improvidence of Hannibal, in forbearing to march 
diredtly from Cann<e to Rome , or in refrefhing his 
army among the delights of Capua : the next year’s 
work would have finifhed the bufinefs, with lefs 
dangerous adventure ; and the pleafures, which 
his men enjoyed among the Campans, would have 
been commended, as rewards by him well thought 
upon, wherewith to animate both them and others, 
that were to be employed in the following war. 
But either the too much carelefhefs of thofe, that 
were loth to make hafte in laying out their money, 
before extream neceflity required it j or the crafty 
malice of Hanno , and his fellows, working upon 
the private humours of men, that had more feeling 
of their own commodity, than fenfe of the publick 
need •, utterly perverted, and made unprofitable 
in the performance, the order that had been fo 
well fet down. The * elephants were fent: and 
fome money peradventure •, uncertain it is, how 
long after. But thofe great forces of thrccfcore 
thoufand foot, and four thoufand horfe, came not 
into Italy, till much was loft of that which already 
had been gotten, and a great part of the old Car¬ 
thaginian army was firft confumed by time, and 
fundry accidents of war. Only fome fmall num¬ 
bers, no way anfwering unto the proportion de¬ 
creed, were lent into Spain \ and the journey of 
Afdrubal thence dirough France into Italy much 
talked of, but he not enabled thereunto, till many 
years were paft, and the Romans had recovered 
their ftrength. 

Here we may note, what great riches the Car¬ 
thaginians drew into their city, both by the tri¬ 
butes received from their fubje&s, and by their 
wealthy trade of merchandize. For it is not long 
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fince the war of the mercenaries ; and the perfidi¬ 
ous tyranny of the Romans, extorting, in time of 
the greateft neceflity twelve hundred talents,- had 
exceedingly impoveriftied Carthage: which was 
before brought into great want, even by the ex¬ 
pence of fo much money, as was to be disburled 
for redeeming of peace, after the lols at Acgateis. 
Yet we fee, what great armies of Numidians , and 
Spaniards, befides thofe already on foot, are ap¬ 
pointed to the fcrvice in Italy, and how little the 
Carthaginians fear the want of money in drefe 
chargeable undertakings: whereas the Romans , on 
the other fide, having three or four years together 
been forced to fome extraordinary coft, are fain to 
go upon credit, even for the price of thofe flaves, 
which they bought of their own citizens to arm 
tor their defence. Such advantage, in means to 
enrich their treafury, had the wealthy merchants of 
Carthage, trading in ail parts of the Mediterranean 
fea, even from 'Cyrus their mother-city in the bot¬ 
tom of the ftreights unto the great ocean, above the 
Romans: who Jived on the fruits of their ground ; 
and received their tributes from people following 
the fame courfe of life. When time therefore was 
come, that the hatred of Rome found leifure to fhew 
it felt, in the deftrudtion of Carthage } the impu¬ 
dence of Roman falfliood, in feeking an honeft co¬ 
lour wherewith to fhadow the intended breach of 
faith, difeovered plainly whence the jealoufy was 
bred, that this mighty city would again rebel. 
For the Carthaginians, having given up hoftages, 
even before the Roman army did fet forth, to per¬ 
form whatfoever fhould be enjoined them, with 
condition that their city might not be deftroyed 1 
and having accordingly, when they were fo re¬ 
quired, yielded up all their weapons, and engines 
of war, the Romans told them plainly, that the 
city of Carthage, which was the body of the citi¬ 
zens, fhould be friendly dealt withal, but the town 
muft needs be demolifhed, and removed into fome 
other place, that fhould be twelve miles diftant 
from the fea. For (faid the Romans') this trade of 
merchandize, by which ye now live, is nor fo fit 
for peaceable men, fuch as ye promife to become 
hereafter, as is the trade of hufbandry ■, an whole- 
fom kind of life, and enduing men with many lau¬ 
dable aualitics, which enable their bodies, and 
make them very apt for convcrfation. This vil¬ 
lainous dealing of the Romans , though fugar’d with 
glofling words, plainly fhews, what good oblerva- 
tion the elder Cato had made of the hafty growth of 
Carthage in riches. For when, being demanded 
his opinion in the fenate about any matter whatfo¬ 
ever it were, he added ftill this conclufion, Thus I 
think. \ and that Carthage Jhould be dejlroyed •, he 
may feem, not only to have had regard unto that 
prefent wealth, which at his being there he had 
found in the city, but much more unto thefe times, 
and the great height whereunto it rofe, even fud- 
denly as we fee, our of many calamities, whilft the 
Romans thought, that it had not been in cafe to 
dare fo terrible a war. 

But as the Cartbagians , in gathering wealth, 
were more induftrious and fkiltul than the Romans *, 
fo came they far fhort of them, in tire honourable 
care of the publick good : having every one, or moft 
of them, a more principal regard of his own pri¬ 
vate benefit. This made them (befides the negli¬ 
gence commonly found in vidtors) when the firft 
heat of their affedtion, wherein they conclude to 
purfue the war ftrongly, was over-paft, go more 
leifurely to work, than had been requifite in the 
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execution. It was eafy for Hanno to perfwade co¬ 
vetous men, that they ftiould firft of all defend their 
own in Spain. This might be done with little 
charges. Afterwards, when that province was fe- 
cured, they might fend an army into Italy •, fo go¬ 
ing to work orderly by degrees. For it were no 
wildom to commit all the ftrength of the common¬ 
wealth to one hazard of fortune againft the enemies •, 
or (which perhaps were worfe) to the government 
of an ambitious man, and his brethren ; who having 
once (if they could fo do) finifticd the war, might 
eafily make 1 Hannibal a king, and fubdue Carthage, 
with the forces that Ihc liad given them to the con- 
queft of Rome. 

By fuch malicious working of Hanno , and by 
their own flacknefs, incredulity, dulnefs, or nig- 
gardize, the Carthaginians were perfwaded rather 
to make fmall difburfements in Spain , than to fet 
up all their reft at once in Italy. Yet was it indeed 
impoflible to hold a country of fo large extent, and 
fo open a coaft as that of Spain, free from all in- 
curfion of the enemy ; efpecially the afte&ion of die 
naturals being (its in anew conqueft) ill eftablifhed. 
A better way therefore it had been to make a run¬ 
ning war, by which the Romans might have been 
found occupied, even with the ordinary Carthaginian 
garrifons, or fome little addition thereunto. For if 
it were thought meet to defer the prolecution of their 
main intendment againft Rome it lelf, until fuch time 
as every little thorn were pulled out of the lides of 
fo great a province, then mull Emporia have 
been befieged and forced ; which, by reafon 
of alliance with the Mafjilians , gave unto die Ro¬ 
mans, at all times when they pleafed, a ready and 
fecure harbour. But the town of Emporia was too 
ftrong to be won in hafte •, it had Jong defended 
it felf againft the Barbarians , having not above 
four hundred paces of wall to die main land, 
and exceedingly well fortified, a great Spatiijb town 
of the fame name, lying without it, that was three 
miles in compafs, very ftrong likewife, and friend 
unto die G'redans, though not over-much trufted. 
Wherefore to force this town of Emporia, that was, 
befidcs the proper ftrength, like to be fo well aflift- 
ed by the AlaJJilians, Romans , and fome Spaniards , 
would have been a work of little lefs difficulty, dian 
was the Roman war (in appearance) after the battel 
at Canute ; yea, it had been in effoft none other, 
than to alter the feat of the war, which Hannibal 
had already fixed, with better judgment, near un¬ 
to the gates of Rome. The difficulty of this at¬ 
tempt being fuch, as caufed it altogether to be for- 
born, great folly it was to be much troubled about 
expelling the Romans utterly out of Spain , whom 
they might more eafily have diverted thence, and 
drawn home to their own doors, by making ftrong 
war upon their city. For even fo the Romans after¬ 
wards removed Hannibal into Afric, by fending 
an army to Carthage ; and by taking the like 
courfe, they now endeavour’d to change the feat of 
the war, transferring it out of Italy into Spain. 
But the private affe&ions of men regarding the 
common good no otherwife, than as it is accellary 
to their own purpofes, did make them eafily wink 
at opportunities, and hope tliat fomewhat would fill 
out well of it felf, though they fet not to their 
helping hands. Hanno was a malicious wretch ; 
yet they that thought him fo, were well enough 
contented to hearken unto his diicourfes, as long as 
they were plaulible, and tended to keep the purfe 
full. In the mean while they fuftered Hannibal, 


and all the noble houfe of Amilcar, to weary them- 
felves in travel for the commonwealth, which all 
Carthage in general highly commended, but weakly 
afiifted ; as if the induftry of thefe Barcbines had 
been fomewhat more than needful. Surely the Car¬ 
thaginians , in general, were far lefs honourable than 
the people of Rome , not only in government of their 
fubjcCt provinces, but in adminiftration of their 
own eftate; few of them preferring the refpedl of 
the weal-publick above dieir private intereft. But 
as they thrived little in the end, by their parfimony 
ufed toward their own mercenaries, when the for¬ 
mer Roman war was finifhed •, fo the conclufion of 
this war prefent, will make them complain, with feel¬ 
ing figlis, of their negligence in fupplying Hannibal 
after the victory at Canute ; when gladly they would 
give all their treafures to redeem the opportunity, 
that now they let pafs, as if it were coft enough to 
fend a few handfuls into Spain. 

That both the Spanijb bufinefs, and the ftate of 
Afric it felf, depended wholly, or for the moft 
part, upon fuccefs of things in Italy, the courfe of 
actions following will make manifeft. Particularly, 
how matters were ordered in Spain by the Cartha¬ 
ginian governors, it is very hard, and almoft im- 
poflible, to fet down. For though we mult not re¬ 
prehend, in that worthy hiftoriun Livy, the tender 
love of his own country, which made him give cre¬ 
dit unto Fabius and others ; yet mull we not, for his 
fake, believe thole lies, which the impartial judg¬ 
ment of Polybius hath condemned in the writers that 
gave them original It were needlefs to rehearfe all 
that may be found in b Polybius, concerning the 
truth of that Roman hiftorian Fabius: one example 
may fuffice. He faith of Amilcar and his men at Eryx, 
in the former war, that having clean Ipent their 
ftrength, and being even broken with many mileries, 
they were glad to fubmit themfelves unto the Romans. 
Contrary hereunto, we find in the life of Amilcar, 
fet down by Aimilius Probus, that Eryx was in fuch 
fort held by the Carthaginians, that it feemed to be 
in as good condition, as if in thofe parts there had 
not been any war. Thefe words, being referred to 
the brave refolution of the Carthaginian foldiers, 
and the Angular virtue of their general infufing fuch 
fpirit into them, may be taken as not over-liberal. 
For in the treaty of peace between Amilcar and 
Catulus, when the Roman firft of all required that 
this garrifon of Eryx fhould lay down their arms, 
and forfake Sicily, threatning, that otherwife he 
would not talk of any compofition ; Amilcar boldly 
bad him chufe, whether he would talk of it, or 
no; for that the arms which his country had put 
into his hands to ufe againft her enemies, it was not 
his purpofe to yield up unto them. Now fince the 
Romans, contrary to their cuftom upon like advan¬ 
tages, were content to let Amilcar luve his will, 
and not to ftand with him upon point of honour, 
whilft otherwife they might quietly rid their hands of 
him j plain enough it is, that they were far from 
thinking him a man conlumed with miferies, as Fa¬ 
bius would have him feem. Hereunto agrees the 
relation of Polybius, who flatly, and by name, 
chargeth Fabius with untruth j faying, that howfo- 
ever Amilcar , and his foldiers, had endured all ex¬ 
tremity i yet they behaved themfelves as men that 
had no lenfe thereof, and were as far from being 
either vanquilhed, or tired, as were their enemies. 
Such being the difference between Fabius (as alfo 
perhaps between other old writers of the Roman 
ftory) and thofe that had more regard of truth, 


• Of futh ambition Hanno dirtflk aecufed Hannibal, faying, that be made near ujon nvar, that fo be migi't tin tom*.iff A ncith It- 
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than of flattering the mighty city of Rome } we 
muft take it in good part, that howfoever Livy in- 
troduceth Hanno, in one place, joining very foolifh- 
ly his own fhameful overthrow at the iflands * JEga- 
trisy with the great fervices of Amilcar at Er)x, as 
if both of them had hail a like event; yet b elle- 
where he forbeareth not to put a more likely tale 
(though with as impudent a commemoration of his 
own unhappy condudl) into the fame Hanno's 
mouth, making him fay, that the affairs of Car¬ 
thage went never better, than a little before the lofs 
of their fleet in that battel at fea, wherein himfelf 
was general. Now concerning the doings of the 
Scipio's in Spain, there is caule to wifh that this 
Fabius, with Fal. Julias, and others of the like 
ftamp, had either written (if they could not write 
more temperately) nothing at all or that the ten¬ 
der a f feci ion of Livy to his Rome, had not caufed 
him to think too well of their relations: which are 
fuch as follow. 

Sect. XI. 

Strange reports of the Roman victories in Spain, be¬ 
fore Afdrubal, the fon of Amilcar, followed thence 
bis brother Hannibal into Italy. 

I T hath been fhewed already, how P. Cornelius 
Scipio, the conful, returning from Gaul into 
Italy, to encounter with Hannibal at his defeent from 
the Alps, fent before him his brother Cneus , with 
part of his fleet and army, into Spain. Two Ro¬ 
man legions, with fourteen thoufand foot of the con¬ 
federates, and twelve hundred horfe, had been al¬ 
lotted unto the conful, therewith to make war in 
Spain againft Hannibal *, who fince he was marching 
into Italy with the ftrength of his army, P. Scipio 
believed, that a good part of thefe his own forces 
might well be fpared from the Spanijh expedition ; 
and therefore made bold to carry fome of the num¬ 
ber back with him, fending on his brother with the 
red, as his lieutenant. Publius himfelf remained in 
Italy all the time of his confulfhip •, which being 
expired, he was fent proconful into Spain , by the 
fenate, with an army of eight thoufand men, and a 
fleet of thirty gallics. 

The acls of thefe two brethren, in their province, 
were very great , and, as they are reported, fome- 
what marvellous. I-’or they continually prevailed 
in Spain againft the Carthaginians , whom they van- 
quifhed in lb many battels, and withdrew from their 
alliance fo many of the Spaniards , their confede¬ 
rates, that we have caufe to wonder how the enemy 
could fo often find means to repair his forces, and 
return ftrong into the field. But as the Romans , 
by pretending to deliver the country from the ty¬ 
ranny of Carthage , might eafily win unto their con¬ 
federacy, as many as were galled with the African 
yoke, and durft adventure to break it; fo the an- 
tient reputation of the firft conquerors might ferve 
to arm the naturals againft thefe invaders ', and to 
reclaim thole that had revolted unto the Romans , 
were it only by the memory of fuch ill fuccefs, as 
the like rebellion in former times had found. Here¬ 
to may be added the Carthaginian treafure, which 
eaiily railed foldiers among thofe valiant, but (in 
that age) poor, and gold-thirfty nations. Neither 
was it of fmall inq>ortance, that fo many of the 
Spaniards had their children, kinfmen and friends, 
abroad with Hanntbal in his Italian wars, or ferving 
the Carthaginians in Afric. And peradventure, if 
we durft l>e bold to lay it, the victories of the Scipio's 
were neither lo many, nor fo great, as they are fet 
out by Livy. This we may be bold to fay, that the 
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great captain Falius, or Livy in his per fon, maketh 
an objection unto Scipio, which neither Scipio, nor Li¬ 
vy for him, doth anfwer, that if Afdrubal v. ere van - 
quijhed , as Scipio would fay , by him in Spain: Jlrauge 
it was , and as little to his honour , as it had been ex¬ 
tremely dangerous to Rome, that the fame vanquified 
man Jhould invade Italy. And it is indeed an incredi¬ 
ble narration, that Afdrubal being enclofed on all 
lides, and not knowing how to clcape out of a bat¬ 
tel, fave only by the fteep defeent of rocks, over 
a great river that lay at his back, ran away with 
all his money, elephants, and broken troops, over 
Tagus , direbtly toward the Pyrenees, and lo toward 
Italy ; upon which he fell with more than three- 
fcore thoufand armed foldiers. Neither do I fee, 
how it hangs well together, that he chofe a piece 
of ground very defenfible, but molt incommodi¬ 
ous lor his retreat, if he Ihould happen to be van- 
quiflied ; and yet, that he lent all his money and 
elephants away before him, as not intending to a- 
bide the enemy : or how it could be true, that thefe 
his elephants, being fo lent before, could hinder the 
Romans (for fo are they laid to have done in the 
laft battel between him and Scipio) from breaking 
into his camp. Wherefore we can no more than 
be forry, that all Carthaginian records of this war, 
and Spanijh (if there were any) being utterly loft, 
we can know no more thereof, than what it hath 
pleafed the Romans to tell us: unto whom it were 
no wifdom to give too much credit. In this re¬ 
gard, I will fummarily run over die doings of the 
Scipio's in Spain \ not greatly infilling on particu¬ 
lars, whereof there is no great certainty. 

Cn. Cornelius landed at Empori<e , an haven- 
town not far within the Pyrenees , retaining ftill 
the fame name with little inflexion. That by the 
fame of his clemency he allured many nations 
to become fubjedl unto Rome, as the ftory begins 
of him, I could eafily believe, if I underftood by 
what occafion they had need to ule his clemen¬ 
cy, or he to give fuch famous example thereof, 
being a mere ltranger, and having no jurifdicli- 
on in the country. Yet is it certain, that he was 
a man very courteous, and one that could well 
infinuate himfelf into the love of the Barbarians ; 
among whom, his dexterity in praiftice had the 
better fuccefs, for that he feemed to have none o- 
ther errand, than facing them at liberty. This 
pretext availed with fome: others were to be hi¬ 
red with money ; and fome he compelled to yield 
by force or fear ; efpccially, when he had won a 
battel againft Ilanno. Into all treaties of accord 
made with diefe people, likely it is that he rc- 
membred to infert this article, which the Romans 
in their alliances never forgot, unlefs in long times 
pall, and when they dealt with the Carthaginians , 
or their fuperiors ; c Majefatem Pop. Rom. comiter 
con fervent, which is, as fully interprets it, that they 
Jhould gently (or kindly ) uphold the majejly of the peo¬ 
ple of Rome. This was in appearance nothing 
troublefome: yet implied it indeed an obfeure co¬ 
venant of fubje&ion. And in this refped it may 
be true, that the Spaniards became d ditionis Roma¬ 
ns, of the Roman JurifdiBion : though hereafter 
they will fay, they had no fuch meaning. That 
part of the country wherein Scipio landed, was 
newly fubdued by Hannibal in his paflage toward 
Italy ; and therefore the more eafily fhaken out of 
obedience. Particularly in the Bargutians s Hanni¬ 
bal had found, at his coming among them, fuch 
an apprehenfion of the Roman greatnefs, as made 
him fufpe<ft, that any light occafion would make 
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them ftart from the Carthaginians. Wherefore he 
not only appointed Hanno governour over them, 
as over the reft of the province between Iberus and 
the * Pyrem es, but made him alfo their Lord ; that 
is (as I conceive it •, for I do not think he gave 
the principality of their country unto Hanno and 
his heirs) he made him not only lieutenant-general 
over them, in matters of war, and things concern¬ 
ing the holding them in obedience to Carthage •, 
but took from them all inferior Officers of their 
own, leaving them to be governed by Hanno , at 
his diferedon. Theft; therefore had good caufe to 
rejoice at the coming of Scipio •» with whom, o- 
thers alfo (no doubt) found reafons to join ; it be¬ 
ing the cuftom of all conquered nations, in hatred 
of their prefent Lords, to throw themfelves indif- 
creetly into the protection of others, that many 
umes prove worle than the former. So were the 
Neapolitans and Milanois , in the age of our grand¬ 
fathers, weary by turns of the Spaniards and 
French *, as more fenfible ftill of the prefent evil 
which they felt, than regardful of the greater mif- 
chief, whereinto they ran by feeking to avoid it. 
This bad affeCtion of his province, would not fuf- 
fer Hanno to temporize. Ten thoufand foot, and 
a thoufand horfe, Hannibal had left unto him: be- 
fides which, it is like, that fome forces he was able 
to raife out of his province. Therefore he adven¬ 
tured a battel with Scipio *, wherein he was over¬ 
thrown and taken. Following this victory, Scipio 
befieged Stiffum , a town hard by, and won it. But 
Afdrubai , having paffed Iberus, and coming too 
late to the relief of Hanno, with eight thoufand 
foot and a thoufand horfe, fell upon the Roman 
lea-forces, that lay not far about T'arracon, whom 
he found carelefs, as after a victory, roving abroad 
in the country ; and with great (laughter drove 
them aboard their fhips. This done, he ran up into 
the country, where he withdrew the Illergetes from 
the Roman party, though they had given hoftages 
to Scipio. Scipio in the mean feafon was gone to 
viflt and aid his fleet: where having fet things in 
order, he returned back, and made toward AJdru- 
hal ; who durft not abide his coming, but with¬ 
drew himfelf again over Iberus. So the Illergetes, 
were compelled by force, having loft Athanagia, 
their chief city, to pay a fine to the Romans, and 
increafe the number of their hoftages. The Aufe- 
tani likewife, confederates of the Carthaginians, 
were befieged in their chief town ; which they de¬ 
fended thirty days \ hoping in vain, that the fharp 
winter, and great abundance of lhow that fell, 
would have made the Romans to diflodge. But 
they were fain at length to yield: and for this their 
obftinacy, they were amerced twenty talents of fil- 
ver. During the fiege, the Lacetani came to help 
their dift re (Ted. neighbours •, and were beaten home 
by Scipio, leaving twelve thoufand of their compa¬ 
ny dead behind them. I cannot but wonder, 
how thefe Lacetani, that are faid to be the firft 
which embraced the friendfhip of Scipio, fhould, 
without any caule remembred, become Carthagi¬ 
nian on a fudden, in the next news that we hear of 
them. As alfo it is ftrange, that all the fea-coaft 
northward of Iberus, having lately become volun- 
tarily b ditionii Roman*, fubjetl unto Rome, fhould, 
in continuance of the ftory, after a few lines, hold 
war againll Scipio, without any afliftance of the 
Carthaginians. Neither can I believe, that Afdru- 
bal, as it were by a charm, ftirred up the Iller¬ 
getes, making them lay afide all care of their hof¬ 
tages, and take arms in his quarrel i whilft himfelf 


had not the daring to ftand againft Scipio, but ran 
away, and faved himfelf heyond Iberus. Fhilinus 
perhaps, or fome Carthaginian writer, would have 
told it thus; That Scipio, adventuring too tar into 
the country, was beaten by Afdrubai back to bis 
fhips, whence he durft not ftir, until winter came 
on: at what time this Carthaginian returned into 
the heart of his province, leaving fome few garri- 
fons to defend thole places, that after Scipio won, 
by returning upon them, unlooked for, through a 
deep fnow. As for the Lacetani, Illergetes, and 
the reft, we may reafonably think, that they fought 
their own benefit; helping themfelves one w/iile 
by the Romans againft the Carthaginians ; and con- 
trariwife, upon fenfe of injuries received, or appre- 
henfion of more grievous tyranny, under which 
they feared to be brought by thefe new mailers, 
hearkening again unto the comfortable prami- 
fes of thole, that had ruled them before. For that 
it was their intent to live under their own coun¬ 
try laws, and not under governors fent from Rome 
or Carthage, their demeanour in all ages lollowing 
may teftify ; even from henceforth unto the days 
of Auguflus Cefar •, till when they were never tho¬ 
roughly conquered. 

The year following this, Cn. Scipio had a victo¬ 
ry againft the Carthaginians, in fight at fea •, or 
rather came unto them, unlooked tor, while they 
rode at anchor, moft of their men being on fhore. 
All their fhips, that ran not too far on ground, 
he took, and thereby grew mailer of the whole 
coaft ; landing at pleafure, and doing great hurt 
in all places that were not well defcnced. After 
this vidory, above one hundred and twenty na¬ 
tions, or petty eftates in Spain, are faid to have 
fubmitted themfelves unto the Romans , and given 
hoftages: whereby Afdrubai was compelled to fly 
into the utmoft corners of the land, and hide him- 
felf in Lufttania. Yet it follows ; that the Illerge- 
tes did again rebel that Afdrubai hereupon came 
over Iberus ; and that Scipio (though having ealily 
vanquifhed the Illergetes ) went not forth to meet 
him, but ftirred up againft him the Celtiberiaus, 
that lately was become his fubje£ls and had given 
him hoftages. Thefe took from the Carthaginian 
three towns, and vanquifhed him in two battels, 
wherein they flew fifteen thoufand of his men, 
and took four thoufand prifoners. Then arrived 
P. Scipio, with the fupply before-mentioned : and 
henceforward the two brethren jointly adminiftred 
the bufinefs in Spain. 

The Carthaginians being occupied in the Celtibe - 
rian war, the two Scipio's did, haud cur,Ranter, 
without fear or doubt, pafs over Iberus, and befiege 
Saguntum. Little caufe of doubt had they, if Cn. 
had already fubdued many nations beyond it •, 
and among many others, the fame Celtiberians, 
that with their proper forces were able to vanquifh 
Afdrubai. Bofiar, the governour of Saguntum, a 
fimple man, fuffered himfelf to be perfwaded by 
one Acedux, a Spaniard , that the only way to get 
the favour and hearty good-will of the country, 
was by freely reftoring unto them their hoftages; 
as refting, without any pledge, aflurcd of their 
faith. But the crafty Spaniard , being trufted with 
this mellage and reftitution of the hoftages, carri¬ 
ed them all to the Roman generals: perfwading 
them, as he had done Btfiar, to nuke the libera¬ 
lity their own. Hereby the Romans purchafcd 
much love: if the talc were true; and if it were not 
rather true, as afterwards, and ere this wc find, that 
all the Spanijb hoftages were left in new Carthage. 
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Chap. llL The History 

I am weary of rehearfmg fo many particularities, 
whereof I can believe fo few. But fince we find 
no better certainties, wc mult content our fclves with 
thefe. 

The year following was like unto this: Afdrubal 
mult be beaten again. The two Scipio* s divide 
their forces: Cn. makes war by land ; P. by fca. 
Afdrubal, with much labour and entreaty, hath got¬ 
ten four thoufand foot, and five hundred horfe out 
of sffric: he repairs his fleet, and provides every 
way to make reliftance. But all his chief lea-men, 
and mailers of his fhips, revolt unto the Romans, 
becaufe they had been chidden the lalt year tor 
their negligence, which had betrayed the navy. 
The revolt of thefe fliip-mallers animates to rebel¬ 
lion the C trpeftans, or Carpetani, an inland-people 
about T oledoy in the very center of Spain. Thefe 
do much mifehief, fo that Afdrubal is fain to make 
a journey to them. His fudden coming cuts off 
fome of diem diat were found fcattered abroad in 
the fields. But they making head, fo valiantly af- 
fail him, that they drive him, for fear, to incamp 
himlclf ftrongly on an high piece of ground, whence 
he dares not come forth to give them battel. So 
they take a town by force, wherein he had laid 
up all his provifions ; and fhortly make thcmfelves 
mailers of the country round about. This good fuc- 
cefs breeds negligence, for which they dearly pay. 
Afdrubal comes upon them, takes them unprepa¬ 
red, beats them, kills the mofl of them, and dif- 
perleth the reft, fo diat the whole nation yieldeth 
to him the next day. Then come directions from 
Carthage , that Afdrubal Ihould lead his army forth¬ 
with into Italy : which we may wonder, why the 
Carthaginians would appoint him to do, if they 
had been informed by his letters in what hard cafe 
he was, and had lb weakly fupplied him, as is 
fhewed before. But thus we find it reported ; and 
that upon the very rumour of this his journey, ai¬ 
med all Spain was already to fall to the Romans. 
Afdrubal therefore fends word prefently to Carthage , 
that this mull not be fo: or if diey will needs have 
it fo, that dien they mull fend him a fucceflor, 
and well attended with a ftrong army, which to im- 
ploy, they Ihould find work more than enough; fuch 
notable men were the Roman generals. But the le- 
natc of Carthage is not much moved with this ex- 
cufe: Afdrubal mull needs be gone i and Himilcoy 
with fuch forces as are thought expedient for that 
fervice, both by land and fea, is fent to take the 
charge of Spain. Wherefore Afdrubal hath now 
no more to do, than to furnilh himfelf with ftone 
of money, that he might have wherewithal to win 
the friendlhip of the Gauls ; through whofe coun¬ 
tries he mull pafs, as Hannibal had done before 
him. The Carthaginians were greatly to blame, 
for not remembering to eafe him of his care. But 
fince it can be no lletter, he lays great impofitions 
Upon all the Spaniards his fubjeCts: and having 
gotten together as much treafure as he could, on¬ 
ward lie marched toward Iberus. The Scipio's 
hearing thefe news, are careful how to arrcll him on 
the way. They befiege Her a (fo called of the ri¬ 
ver’s name running by it) the richeft town in all 
thole quarters, that was confederate with Afdru¬ 
bal: who thereupon fteps afide to relieve it. The 
Romans meet him, and fight a battel with him : 
which diey win the more eaiily, for that the Spa¬ 
niards, his followers, had rather be vanquifhed at 
home, than get the victory, and afterwards be 
haled into Italy. Great numbers are (lain,. and 
few Ihould have el'caped, but that the Spaniards ran 
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away, ere the battels were throughly joined. Their 
camps the Romans take find fpoil ; whereby 
(queltionlefs) they are marvetloufly enriched s all 
the money that could be raked together in Spain, 
being carried along in this Italian expedition. This 
day’s event joins all Spain to the Romans, If any 
part of the country Hood in doubt before ; and puts 
Afdrubal fo tar lrom all thought of travelling into 
Italy , that it leaves him fmall hope of keeping him- 
fclf fafe in Spain. Of thefe exploits advertilement 
is fent to Rome -, and letters to the fenate from 
P. and Cn. Scipio , whereof the contents are, * That 
they have neither money, apparel, nor bread, where¬ 
with to fuftain their army and fleet; that all is 
wanting, fo as unlefs they may be fupplied from 
Rome, they can neither hold their forces together, 
nor tarry any longer in the province. Thefe letters 
come to Rome in an evil leafon, the fenate being 
fcarcely able, after the lofs at Cannx, to help it felf 
at home. Yet relief is fenr, how hardly, and how 
much to the commendations of that love and care, 
which the private citizens of Rome bare unto the 
commonwealth, fhall be inferred elfewhere, into the 
relation of tilings whereof the truth Is lefs queftion- 
able. At the coming of this fupply, the two Scipio's 
purl'ue Afdrubal, and hunt him out of his lurking 
holes. What elfe can wc think, that remember the 
laft news of him, and how fearfully he miftruft- 
ed his own fafety ? They find him, and Mago, and 
Amilcar, the fon of Bomilcar y with an army of 
fixty thoufand men befieging Illiturgi (which the 
learned Ortelius, and others, probably conjecture 
to have flood where Cdrinena is now, in the king¬ 
dom of Arragon ; for there was Uliturgis, after¬ 
wards called Forum Julii , quite another way) a 
town of the Ulergetes, their neareft neighbours, for 
having revolted unto the Romans. The town is 
greatly diftrefied, but mofl of all, for want of vic¬ 
tuals, The Romans therefore break through between 
the enemy’s camps, with terrible (laughter of all 
that refill them; and having victualled the place, 
encourage the townlmen to defend their walls as 
ftoutly, as they fliould anon behold them fighting 
manfully with the befiegers in their behalf. b So 
they iflue forth, about fixteen thoufand againll fixty 
thoufand •, and, killing more of the enemies, than 
themfelves were in number, drove all die Cartha¬ 
ginian commanders, every one, out of his quarter ; 
and took that day, befidcs prifoners and other booty, 
fifty-eight enfigns. The Carthaginian army, be¬ 
ing thus beaten from Illiturgi , fall upon Incibili, 
that Hood a little iouthward from the mouth of 
Iberus. The Spaniards are blamed, as too greedy 
of earning money by war, for thus re-inforcing 
the broken Carthaginians. But it may be wonder¬ 
ed whence the Carthaginians had money to pay 
them, fince Afdrubal was lately driven to poll the 
country, wanting money of his own ; and being 
beaten in this journey, had loft his wealthy carriages, 
when his camp was taken after the battel by lbcra. 
Howfoever it happens, the Carthaginians (accord¬ 
ing to their cuftom) are beaten again at Incibili, 
where there were of them about c thirteen thouland 
flain, and above three thoufand taken, befidcs forty- 
two enfigns, and nine elephants. After this (in a 
manner) all the people of Spain fell from them unto 
the Romans. Thus could Fabius, Valerius Antias, 
or fome other hiftorian, to whom Livy gave credir, 
conquer all Spain twice in one year, by winning fa¬ 
mous victories, whereof thefe good captains, P. and 
Cn* Scipio, perhaps were not aware. 
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The Romans , notwithftancfing this large accefs of 
dominion, winter on their own fide of Iberus. In 
Che beginning of the next year, great armies of the 
Spaniards rife againft Afdrubal, and are overthrown 
by him. P. Scipio , to help thefe his friends, is 
forced to make great hafte over the river. At 
Caftrum ahum, a place in the mid-way between 
New Carthage and Saguntum, famous by the death 
of the great Amilcar , P. Scipio encampeth; and 
(tores the place with victuals, being (trong and de- 
fenfible •, as intending to make it his feat for a while. 
But the country round about is too full of enemies: 
the Carthaginian horfe have charged the Romans in 
their march, and are gone off clear ; falling alfo 
upon fome ftragglers, or fuch as lagged behind 
their fellows in march, they have cut off two thou- 
fand of them. Hereupon it is thought behoveful, 
to retire unto fome place more allured. So Publius 
withdraws himlelf unto Mons J/iRori<e •, that rifing 
fomewhat eaftward from Incibili y overlooks the fou- 
thern out-let of Iberus. Thither the Carthaginians 
purfue him: his brother Cn. repairs unto him ; and 
Afdrubal , die fon of Gcfco, with a full army, ar¬ 
rives to help his companions. As they lie thus near 
encamped together, P. Scipio , with fome light¬ 
armed, going clofely to view the places there¬ 
abouts, is difeovered by the enemies, who are like 
to take him, but that he withdraws himfelf to an 
higli piece of ground •, where they befiege him, till 
his brodier Cn. fetch him off. After this (but I 
know not why) Cajlulo, a great city of Spain, 
whence Hannibal had taken him a wife, joineth 
with the Romans *, though being far diftant from 
them, and feated on the head of the river Beet is. 
Neverthelels, the Carthaginians pafs over Iberus, 
to befiege Illiturgi again, wherein lodgeth a Roman 
garrifon, hoping to win it by famine. We may 
juftly wonder, what (hould move them to negledt 
the rebellion of Cajlulo, yea, and the Roman army 
lying fo clofe by them, and to feek adventures fur¬ 
ther off, in that very place wherein they had been 
lb grievoufly beaten the year before. But thither 
they go ; and thither follows them Cn. Scipio with 
one legion, who enters the town by force, breaks 
out upon them the next day, and in two battels kills 
above twelve thoufand, and takes more than a thou- 
fand of them prifoners, with thirty-fix enfigns. 
This victory (doubdefs) is remarkable, confidering 
that the greateft Roman legion at this time confided 
of no more than five thoufand men. The van- 
quiffed Carthaginians befiege Bigarra ■, but that 
fiege is alfo railed by Cn. Scipio. Thence the Car¬ 
thaginians remove to Munda, where the Romans are 
foon at dieir heels. There is a great battel fought, 
that ladeth four hours, wherein the Romans get a 
notable victory •, and a more notable would have 
gotten, had not Cn. Scipio been wounded. Thirty- 
nine elephants are killed, and twelve thoufand men j 
three thoufand prifoners taken, and fifty-feven en¬ 
figns. The Carthaginians fly to Auringes, and the 
Remans purfue them. Cn. Scipio, in a litter, is car¬ 
ried into the field, and vanquiffeth the Carthaginians 
again •, but kills not half fo many of diem as before •, 
good caufc why, for there are fewer of them left to 
light. * Notwithstanding all thefe overthrows, the 
Spanies di, a people framed even by nature to fet 
war on foot, quickly fill up the broken troops of 
Afdrubal s who having alfo hired fome of the 
Cauls, adventures once more to try his fortune with 
the Romans. But he is beaten again, and lofeth 
eight thoufand of his men, befides prifoners, ele¬ 
phants, enligns, and other appurtenances. After 
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lo many victories, the Romans are even afliamed 
to leave Saguntum enthralled unto the Carthaginians ; 
fince, in behalf of that city, they had firft entered 
into this war. And well may we think it ftrange, 
that they had not recovered it long before, fince we 
may remember, that long before this they had won 
all the country once and again. But it mull not be 
forgotten, that they had ere now befieged Saguntum, 
and were fain (as appears) to go their way without 
it; fo as they need not to bluff tor having fo long 
forborn to do that, which ere now they had attempt¬ 
ed, but were unable to perform. At the preient 
they win Saguntum, and reftore the poflelfion there¬ 
of unto fuch of the poor difperfed citizens as they 
can find out. They alfo waile and deftroy the 
country of the Turdetani, that had miniftered unto 
Hannibal matter of quarrel againft the Saguntines. 
This laft aftion (queftionlefs) was much to their 
honour, and wherein we may be allured, that the 
Carthaginians would have difturbed them, if they 
had been able. 

But overlooking ncrw this long continuance of 
great vi&ories which the Romans have gotten in 
Spain, other print or token of all their brave ex¬ 
ploits we can perceive none, than this recovery of 
Saguntum, excepting the (lopping of AfJrubai’s 
journey; which was indeed of greateft importance, 
but appertaining to their own defence. For diey 
have landed at Empori* , an haven-town, built and 
peopled by a colony of the Phoccans, kin to the 
MaJJilians, friends to the Romans. They have eafi- 
ly won to their party, loft, recovered, and loft again, 
fome petty bordering nations of the Spaniards, that 
are carried one while by perfwafion, other whiles by 
force, and fometimes by their own unlettled paf- 
fions i and now finally, they have won a town, 
whereof the Carthaginians held entire poflelfion, who 
had rooted out the old inhabitants. Wherefore we 
may eafily believe, that when they took Saguntum 
(if they took it not by furprize, which is to be 
fufpefted, fince in this action we find no particulars 
remembered, as when the fame place was taken by 
Hannibal) they had gotten the better of their ene¬ 
mies in fome notable fight. In like fort alfo muft 
we think that all thofe battels lately remembered, 
after every one of which Afdrubal fet down before 
fome place that had rebelled, or feemed ready to 
rebel, were profperous unto the Carthaginians. For 
it is not the cuftom of armies vanquifhed, to carry 
the war from town to town, and beleaguer cities of 
their enemies •, but to fortify themfelves within their 
own places of ftrength, and therein to attend die 
levy and arrival of newfupplies. And furely, if the 
Romans had been abfolute mafters of the field, when 
they won Saguntum, they would not have confumed a 
whole year following,in prattifing only with the Cel- 
tiberians, the next adjoining people. Yet made they 
this, little Jefs than two years before. Of thefe Cel- 
tiberians we hear before, that they have yielded up 
themfelves unto the Romans ; for fccurity of their 
faith, given hoftages to Scipio « and, at his appoint¬ 
ment made war againft the Carthaginians, with their 
proper forces. Wherefore it is ftrange, that they 
are now thus hardly wrought; and, not without 
exprefs condition of a great l'um, hired to ferve in 
the Roman camp. How this may hold together, I 
cannot perceive •, unlefs perhaps in thole days it were 
the Roman cuftom, or rather the cuftom of lome 
bad author whom Livy follows, to call every mef- 
fenger, or ftraggler, that entered their camp, an 
hoftage of that people from whom he came. 
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The Celtibcrians at length, hired with great re¬ 
wards, fend an army of thirty thoufand to help the 
Romans \ out of which, three hundred the fitteft 
men are chofcn, and carried into Italy, there to deal 
with their countrymen that follow Hannibal in his 
wars. But if any of thefe three hundred return 
back into Spain , it is to be feired, that he brings 
with him fuch news of the riches and welfare of Han¬ 
nibal's men, that all his fellows at home are the lefs 
unwilling to follow Afdrubal, when he fhall next 
have a defire to lead them into Italy. Hereof we 
find more than probability, when thefe mercenary 
Celtibcrians meet the Carthaginian army in the field. 
The two Scipio's , prefuming on this acccfs of 
ftrength, divide their forces, and feck out the ene¬ 
mies, who lie not far oft' with three armies. AJdru- 
bal , the Ion of Amilcar , is neareft at hand : even 
among the Celtibcrians , at Anitorgis. With him 
Cn. Scipio doubts not to take good order: but the 
fear is, that this one part of the Carthaginian forces 
being deltroycd, Mago, and Afdrubal , the fon of 
Gefco, hearing the news, will make ufe of thtir dif- 
tance, which is five days march, and, by running 
into the furtheft parts of the country, lave them- 
felvcs from being overtaken. Publius therefore 
mult make the more hafte, and take with him the 
better lbldicrs, that is, two parts of the old Roman 
army •, leaving the third part, and all the Celtibe- 
rians, to his brother. He dut hath die longer 
journey to make, comes fomewhat the fooner to 
his life’s end. Mago, and Afdrubal, the fon of 
GefcOy are not ftudying how to run away : they 
find no fuch neceflity. They join their forces to¬ 
gether ; meet with P. Scipio ; and lay at him fo 
hardly, that he is driven to keep himfelf clofe 
within his trenches: wherein he thinks himfelf not 
well allured. F.fpecially he is vexed by Mafanijfa, * 
prince of the Majfafyli, Numidians bordering up¬ 
on Mauritania, in the region called now Trentizen: 
to whom the chief honour of this fervice is aferib- 
ed, for that he becomes afterwards confederate with 
the Romans. In this dangerous cafe P. Scipio gets 
intelligence, that Indibilis, a Spanijb prince, is 
coming with feven thoufand and five hundred of 
the Suejfetani, to join with his enemies. Fearing 
therefore to be (freight Ihut up, and befieged, he 
ililies forth by night, to meet with Indibilis upon 
the way ; leaving T. FonteiuSy his lieutenant, with 
a fmall company, to delend the camp. He meets 
with Indibilis ; but is notable, according to his 
hope, to defeat him at the firft encounter. The 
fight continues fo long, that the Numidian horle 
appear (whom he thought to have been ignorant 
of his departure) and fall upon the Romans on all 
fides: neither arc the Carthaginians far behind j but 
come fo faft upon him in rear, that P. Scipio, un¬ 
certain which way to turn, yet fighting, and ani¬ 
mating his men, where need moll requireth, is 
ftruck through with a launce, and (lain ; very 
lew of his army efcaping the fame deftiny, 
through benefit of the dark night. The like end 
hath Cn. Scipio , within nine and twenty days after. 
At his meeting with Afdrubal , die Celtiberian mer¬ 
cenaries all lorfuke him \ pretending that they had 
war in their own country. If Anitorgis, where 
Afdrubal then lay, were, as Ortelius following Beu- 
terus takes it, a Celtiberian town v this was no 
vain pretence, but an apparent truth. But we 
may juffly believe, that they were won by Afdru- 
baly and ealily perfwaded to take as much money, 
for not fighting, as they fliould have had for ha¬ 
zarding their lives. Cn. Scipio therefore being un¬ 
able to ftay them ; and no lels unable, without 
their help, either to relift the enemy, or to join 


with his brother, makes i very violent retreat ( 
herein only differing from plain flighty that he 
keeps his men together. Afdrubal prelfeth hard 
upon him : and Mago, with Afdrubal , the fon of 
GefcOy having made an end of Publius , haften to 
diipatch his brother after him. Scipio fteals from 
them all, by night \ but is overtaken the next day 
by their horfe, and arrelted, in an open place of 
hard ftony ground, where grows not fo much as a 
Ihrub, unfit for defence of his legions againlt fuch 
enemies. Yet a little hill he finds, of eafy af- 
cent on every fide, which he takes for want of a 
more commodious place, and fortifies with pack- 
l'addlcs, and other luggage, for default of a bet¬ 
ter pallifado. Thefe weak defences the Carthagi¬ 
nians loon tear in funder: and, breaking in on all 
hands, leave very few of them alive ; that faving 
themfelves, I know not how, within fonie woods 
adjoining, efcajie unto T. Fonteius , whom Publius 
had left in his camp, as is before laid. It is a ter¬ 
rible overthrow, they fay, out of which no man 
efcapes. Yet, how they that were thus hemmed 
in on every fide, in fo bare a ground as afforded 
not a fhrub to cover them, could break out, and 
fhrowd themfelves within woods adjoining, I 
fhould much wonder; did not a greater miracle 
following call away mine attention. T. Fonteius 
is in P. Scipio's camp, on the north-fide of Iberus , 
fearful (as may be fuppofed) of his own life i fince 
his general, with two parts of the Roman army, 
had little hope to remain long fafe within it. Thi¬ 
ther comes L. Martins, a young Roman gentleman, 
of a notable fpirit: who having gathered together 
the feattered foldiers, and drawn fome companies 
out of their garrifons, makes a pretty army. The 
foldiers, being to choole a general by moll voices, 
prefer this L. Martius before Fonteius , the lieute¬ 
nant ; as well they may. For Afdrubal, the fon 
of Gefco, coming upon them •, this L. Martius lb 
encouragcth his men (fondly weeping when he 
led them forth, upon remembrance of their more 
honourable generals lately flain) and admonilheth 
them of their prefent necelfity, that he beats the 
Carthaginians into their trenches. A notable vic¬ 
tory pephaps he might have gotten, but that he 
wifely founds the retreat; referving the fury of his 
foldiers to a greater occafion. The Carthaginians are 
at firft amazed, and wonder whence this new bold- 
nefs grows, in enemies lately vanquilhed, and now 
again little better than taken : but when they fee, 
that the Roman dares not follow his advantage, 
they return to their former lecurity ; and, utterly 
defpifing him, let neither Corps du guard, nor fen- 
tinel, but reft lecure, as if no enemy were near. 
Martius therefore animates his foldiers with lively 
words, and tells them, that there is no adventure 
more liife, than that which is furtheft from lufpi- 
cion of being undertaken. They are foon perfwa¬ 
ded to follow him, in any defperate piece of fer¬ 
vice. So he leads them forth by night, and fteals 
upon the camp of Afdrubal : where finding no 
guard, but the enemies fiift afleep, or very drowzy, 
he enters without refiftance, fires their cabbins, 
and gives a terrible alarm •, fo that all afrighted, 
the Carthaginians run head-long one upon anodier, 
they know not which way. All pallages out of 
their camp, Martius hath pre-poftefied, fo that 
there is no way to efcape, fave by leaping down 
the rampart: which as many do as can think upon 
it, and run away toward the camp of Afdrubal, 
fon of Amilcar, that lay fix miles off. But Mar¬ 
tius hath way-laid them. In a valley between their 
two camps he hath bellowed a Roman cohort, and 
I know not what number of horfe , lo that into 
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this ambufti they fall every one, and are cut in Afdrubal , the brother of Hannibal: whom he 
pieces. But left perchance any ftiould have efcaped, found among the Aufetani, near enough at hand, 
and give the alarm before his coming; Martins incamped in a place called Lapides atri ; out of 
haftens to be there as foon as they. By .which di- which there was no iffue, but only through a 
ligent fpeed, he comes early in the morning upon (freight, whereon the Roman feized at his firft com- 
this further camp : which with no great difficulty ing. What (hould have tempted any man of un- 
hc enters j and partly by force, partly by appre- derftarvding to incamp in fuch a place, I do not 
henfion of danger which the enemies conceived, find : and as little reafon can 1 find in that which 
when they beheld the Roman (hields, foul, and followed. For it is faid, that Afdrubal , feeing 
bloodied with their former execudon, he drives himfelf thus lock’d up, made offer to depart forth- 
hcad-long into flight, all that can fave themfelves with out of Spam* and quit the province to the 
from the fury of the fword. Thirty-feven thou- Romans , upon condition, that he and his army 
fand of the enemies perifh in this night’s work \ might be thence difiniffcd *, that he fpenc many 
befides a thouiand eight hundred and thirty, that days in entertaining parley with Claudius about 
are taken prifoners. Hereunto Valerius Antius adds, this bufinefs ; that night by night he conveyed Iris 
that the camp of Mago was alfo taken, and feven foot-men (a few at a time) through very difficult 
thouiand (lain: and that in another battel with Af- naflages, out of the danger •, and that finally ta- 
drubal , there were flain ten thoufand more ; befides king advantage of a mifty day, he dole away 
four thoufand three hundred and thirty taken pri- with all his horfe and elephants, leaving his camp 
foners. Such is the power of fome hiftorians. empty. If we confider, that there were at tire 
Livy therefore hath elfewhere well obferved, that fame time, befides this Afdrubal, two other Car- 
there is none fo intemperate as Valerius Antius, in tbaginian generals in Spain •, we (hall find no lefs 
multiplying the numbers that have fallen in bat- caufc to wonder at the ftmplicity of Claudius , who 
tels. That, whilft Martins was making an ora- hoped to conclude a bargain for lb great a coun- 
tion to his faldiers, a flame of fire Ihone about his try, with one of thefe three chieftains, than at the 
head, Livy reporteth as a common tale, not gi- ftrange nature of thofe paffages, through which 
ving thereto any credit: and temperately conclu- the foot-men could hardly creep out by night, the 
deth, that this captain Martius got a great name •, horfe and elephants eafily following them in a dark 
which he might well do, if with fo imall forces, mifty-day. Wherefore, in giving belief to fuch 
and in fuch diftrefs, he could clearly get off from a tale, it is needful that we fuppofe, both the dan- 
the enemies, and give them any parting blow, ger wherein the Carthaginians were, and the con- 
though it were far lets than that which is here fet ditions offered for their l'afe departure, to have been 
down. of far lefs valuer Howfoever it was *, neither this. 

Of thefe occurrences L. Martius fent word to nor ought elfe that the Romans could do, ferved 
Rome, not forgetting his own good fervice, what- to purchafe any new friends in Spain ; or to reco- 
foever it was, but fetting it out in fuch wife, as ver the old which they had loft. Like enough it 
the fenate might judge him worthy to hold tho is, '.that the old foldiers, which had chofen Marti- 
place of their vicegerent in Spain: which the bet-. us their propretar, took it not well, that the fe- 
ter to intimate unto them, he ftiled himfelf pro- nate, regardlels of their good deferts, had repealed 
pretor. The Fathers were no lefs moved with the their election, and lent a propretor whom they 
tidings, dian the cafe required: and therefore took fancied not fo well. Some fuch occafion may have 
fuch careful order, for fupplying their forces in moved them to defire a proconful, and (perhaps) 
Spain , that although Hannibal came to the gates of young Scipio by name: as if a tide of greater dig- 
Rome, ere the companies, levied to ferve in that ruty, were needful to work regard in the Barbart- 
province, could be fent away ; yet would they not aps » and the beloved memory of Cn. and Publius , 
flay a tide for the defence of the city it felf, but like to do good, were it revived in one of die fume 
(hipped them in all hafte for Spain. As for that family. Whether upon thefe, or upon other rca- 
title of propretor, which Martius had affumed. Tons j C. Claudius was recalled out of the province, 
they thought it too great for him, and were offend- and Publius, the fon of P. Scipio, fent proconful in- 
cd at his preemption in ufurping it : forefeeing to Spain. 

well, that it was a matter of ill confequence, to This is that P. Scipio, who afterwards transferred 
have the foldiers abroad make choice, among the war into Afric: where he happily ended it, to 
themfelves, of thofe that (hould command armies the great honour and benefit of his country. He 
and provinces. Therefore C. Claudius Nero was. wasamanof goodly prefence, and fingularly well 
difpatched away, with all convenient hafte, into conditioned: efpecially he excelled in temperance 
Spam : carrying with him about fix thoufand of the continency, bounty, and other virtues that pur- 
Roman foot, and as many of the Latins, with three chafe love ; of which qualities what great ufe he 
hundred Roman horfe, and of die Latins eight hun- made, fhall appear in the tenor of his a£tkms fbl- 
dred. lowing. As for thofe things that are reported of 

It happened well, that about diefe times, theaf- him, favouring a little too much of the great Alex- 
fiiirs of Rome began to profper in Italy, and af- under’ s vanity •, how he ufed to walk alone in the 
forded means of fending abroad fuch a ftrong fup- Capitol, as one that had fome fecret conference 
ply : otherwife, the victories of Martius would ill with Jupiter ; how a dragon (which mull have 
have ferved, either to keep footing in Spain, or to been one of the gods ; and, in likelihood, Jupiter 
flop the Carthaginian armies from marching to- himfelf) was thought to have converfed with his 
wards the Alps. For when Claudm , landing with mother, entering her chamber often, and vanifhing 
his new forces, took charge of that remainder of away at the coming in of any man ; and how of 
the army, which was under Martius and Fonteius i thefe matters he nourifhed the rumour, by doubt- 
hc found furer tokens of the overthrows received, fill anfwers •, I hold them no better tlian mere ia- 
than of thofe miraculous victories, whereof Mar- bles, devifed by hiftorians, who fought thereby to 
Hus had made his vaunts unto the fenate. The add unto the glory of Rome : that this noble city 
Roman party was forfaken by molt of the Spanijb might feem, not only to have furpaffed other nati- 
ffiends: whom how to reclaim, it could not eafily ons in virtue of die generality, but alfo in great 
lie devifed. Yet Claudius advanced boldly towards worth of one fingle man. To this end nothing is 
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left out, that night ferve to adorn this Roman 
champion. For it is confidently written, as a mat¬ 
ter of unqueftionable truth, that when a proconful 
was to be cholen for Spain, there durft not any 
captain of the principal citizens offer himfelf as pe¬ 
titioner, for that honourable, but dangerous charge ; 
that the people of Rome were much aftonilhed 
thereat; that when the day of election came, all 
the princes of the city flood looking one another 
in the face, not one of them having the heart to 
adventure himfelf in fuch a defperate fervice ; and 
finally, that this P. Cornelius Scipio , being then a- 
bout four and twenty years of age, getting up on 
an high place, where he might be feen of all the 
multitude, requeued, and obtained, that the of¬ 
fice might be conferred upon him. If this were 
true, then were all the victories of L. Martins no 
better than dreams : and either very unreafomble 
was the fear of all the Roman captains, who durft 
not follow Claudius Nero , that not long before was 
gone into Spain propretor ; or very bad intelli¬ 
gence they had out of the province, which Afdru- 
bal, the Carthaginian, as we heard even now, was 
ready to abandon. But upon thefe incoherences, 
which I find in the too partial Roman hiftorians, I 
do not willingly infift. 

P. Scipio was fent proconful into Spain \ and 
with him was joined M. Junius Syllanus, as pro¬ 
pretor, and his coadjutor. They carried with them 
ten thoufand foot, and a thoufand horfe, in thirty 
Ghtinquereme gallies. With thefe they landed at 
Emporia \ and marched from thence to Tarracon 
along the fea-coaft. At the fame of Scipio's arri¬ 
val, it is faid, that ambafiages came to him apace 
from all quarters of the province : which he enter¬ 
tained with fuch a majefty, as bred a wonderful 
opinion of him. As for the enemies, they were 
greatly afraid of him : and fo much the greater 
was their tear, by how much the lefs they could 
give any reafon for it. If we muft believe this, 7 
then muft we needs believe, that their tear was 
even as great as could be: for very little caufe 
there was, to be terrified with the fame of fo young 
a man, which had as yet performed nothing. All 
the winter following (or, as feme think, all the 
next year) he did nothing, but fpent the time per¬ 
haps, as his foregoers had done, in treating with 
the Spaniards. His firft enterprife was againft 
New Carthage : upon which he came unexpeded, 
with five and twenty thoufand foot, and two thou¬ 
fand five hundred horfe, his fea-forces coafting 
him, and moderating their courfe in fuch wife, that 
they arrived there together with him. He aftailed 
the town by land and fra; 'and won it by aflault 
the firft day. The Carthaginians loft it, by their 
too much confidence upon the ftrength of it : which 
caufed them to man it more flenderly than was re- 
quifite. Yet it might have been well enough de¬ 
fended, if feme fifhermen of Tarracon had not dif- 
covered unto Scipio, a fccret paflageunto the walls j 
whereof the townfmen themfclves were either igno¬ 
rant, or thought (at lcaft) that their enemies could 
have no notice. This city of New Carthage, re- 
fembled the old and great Carthage in fituation ; 
(landing upon a demy-ifland, between an haven 
and a great lake. All the weftern fide of the walls, 
and fomewhat of the north, was fenced with this 
lake, which the fifhermen of Tarracon had found¬ 
ed j and finding in feme part thereof a fhelf, 
whereon at low water men might pafs knee-deep, 
or (at molt) wading up to the navel, Scipio thruft 
therein feme companies of his men \ who recover¬ 
ed the top of the walls without refiftance : the place 
being left without guard, as able to defend it felf 
No. XLI. 


by the hatural ftrength. Thefe falling fuddenly up¬ 
on the backs of the Carthaginians within the city ; 
eafily forced a gate, and gave free entrance to die 
Roman army. What booty was found within die 
town, Livy himfelf cannot certainly affirm ; but is 
fain to fay, that feme Roman hiftorians told lies 
without mcafure, in way of amplification. By that 
fmall proportion of riches, which was afterward car¬ 
ried by Scipio into the Roman treafury, we may 
eafily perceive how great a vanity it was to fay, 
that all the wealth of Afric and Spain, was heap¬ 
ed up in that one town. But therein were beftowed 
all the Spanijh hollages (or at leart of the adjoining 
provinces) whom Scipio entreated with fingular 
courtefy •, reftoring them unto their kindred and 
friends, in fuch gracious manner as doubled the 
thanks due to fo great a benefit. Hereupon a 
prince of the Celtiberians, and two petty kings of 
the lllergetes and Lacctani, neareft neighbours to 
Tarracon, and dwelling on the north fide of Iberus , 
forfook the Carthaginian party, and joined with 
the Romans. The fpeech of Indibilis , king of the 
lllergetes , is much commended ; for diat he did 
not vaunt himfelf, as commonly fugitives ufe, of 
the pleafure which he did unto the Romans, in re¬ 
volting from their enemies j but rather cxcufed 
this his changing fide, as being thereto compelled 
by injuries of the Carthaginians •, and invited by 
the honourable deal ing of Scipio. This temperate 
eftimation of his new profefied fricndfhip, was in¬ 
deed no unfure token, that it ftiould be long lad¬ 
ing. But if the lllergetes had long ere this (as we 
have heard before) forfaken the Carthaginian par¬ 
ty, and ftoutly held themfelves as friends to Cn. 
Scipio ; then could nothing have been devifed more 
vain, than this oration of Indibilis their king •, ex- 
cufing, as new, his taking part with the fame, 
syhen he fhould have rather craved pardon for his 
/Breach of alliance, formerly contrafled with the fa¬ 
ther and the uncle. Mod likely therefore it is, that 
howfoever the two elder Scipio's had gotten feme 
few places among thefe their neighbours, and held 
them by ftrength ; yet were the Romans never maf- 
ters of the country, till this worthy commander, 
by recovering their hollages from the Carthaginians , 
and by his great munificence in fending them home, 
won unto himfelf the allured love and alfiftance of 
thefe princes. The Carthaginian generals, when 
they heard of this lofs, were very forry : yet ne- 
verthclefs they fet a good face on the matter ; fay¬ 
ing, that a young man having ftol’n a town by 
furprile, was too far tranfported and over-joyed j 
but thac fhortly they would meet with him, and 
put him in mind of his father and uncle ; which 
would alter his mood, and bring him to a more 
convenient temper. 

Now if I fhould here interpofe mine own con¬ 
jecture ; I fhould be bold to fay, that the Cartha¬ 
ginians were at this time bufy in letting forth to¬ 
wards Italy and that Scipio, to divert them, un¬ 
dertook New Carthage , as his father and uncle, 
upon the like occafion, fat down before Ibera. 
And in this refpcdl I would fuppofe, that it had 
not been much amifs, if the paflage over the lake 
had been undifeovered, and the town held out 
fome longer while. For howfoever that particu¬ 
lar action was the more fortunate, in coming to 
fuch good iffue upon the firft day: yet in the ge¬ 
nerality of the bufinefs, between Rone and Car¬ 
thage, it was more to be wifhed, that Afdrubal 
fhould be flayed from going into Italy, than that 
half of Spain fhould be taken from him. Where¬ 
as therefore it had nothing left to do, that fhould 
hinder his journey ; Alago, and Afdrubal, the fon 
7 Z of 
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of Gtfco, were thought fufficient to hold Scipio work, 
in that lingering war of taking and re-taking 
towns, whilft the main of the Carthaginian forces, 
under Afdrubal, the fon of Amilcar , went to a 
greater enterprise ; even to fight in trial of the em¬ 
pire. But the Roman hiftorians tell this after ano¬ 
ther fafhion •, and fay, chat Afdrubal was beaten in¬ 
to Italy : whither he ran for tear, as thinking him- 
felf ill allured of the Spaniards , as long as they 
might but hear the name of Scipio. Scipio , fay 
they, coming upon Afdrubal ; his vant-coureurs 
charged f® luftily the Carthaginian horfe, that they 
drove them into their trenches; and made it appa¬ 
rent, even by that fmall piece of fervicc, how full 
of fpirit the Roman army was, and how deje&ed 
the enemy. Afdrubal therefore by night retired 
out of that even ground, and occupied an hill, 
compafled on three fidcs with a river, very fteep 
of afeent, and not eafy of accefs on the forefide ; 
by which himfelf got up, and was to be followed 
by the Romans . On the top of it there was a 
plain, whereon he ftrongly incamped himfelf: and 
in the mid-way, between the top and root of the 
hill, was alfo another plain v into which he defend¬ 
ed, more upon bravery, that he might not feem to 
hide himfelf within his trenches, than for that he 
durft adventure his army to the hazard of a battel, 
for which this was no equal ground. But fuch ad¬ 
vantage of place could not fave him from the Ro¬ 
mans. They climbed up the hill to him > they 
recovered even footing with him ; drove him out 
of this lower plain, up into his camp on the hill¬ 
top : whither although the afeent were very diffi¬ 
cult, and his elephants bellowed in the fmootheft 
places to hinder their approach , yet compaffing a- 
bout, and feeking paffage where it was hardelt to 
be found •, but much more ftrongly breaking their 
way, where the Carthaginians had got up before 
them, they drove both men and elephants head¬ 
long, I know not whither: for it is faid, that there 
was no way to fly. Out of fuch a battel, wherein 
he loft eight thoufand men, Afdrubal is faid to have 
cfcaped ; and gathering together his difperfed 
troops, to have marched towards the Pyrenees , ha¬ 
ving lent away his elephants ere the fight began. 
Nevcrthelcfs Xlago, and Afdrubal , the fon of Gejco, 
are reported after this, to have confulted with him 
about this war} and finally to have concluded, 
that go he needs muft, were it but to carry all the 
Spaniards as far as might be, from the name of 
Scipio. How likely this was to have been true, 
it lhall appear at his coming into Italy, whence 
thefe incoherent relations of the Spanijh affairs 
have too long detained us. 

Sect. XII. 

The great troubles that Hannibal raifed in all quar¬ 
ters , to the city of Rome. Pofthumius, the Ro¬ 
man general , with his whole army, is Jlain by the 
Gauls. Philip, king of Macedon, enters into a 
league with Hannibal, againfl the Romans. The 
Romans joining with the Etolians, make war 
upon Philip in Greece : and afterwards conclude a 
peace with him , the better to intend their bufmefs 
againfl the Carthaginians. 

W E left Hannibal wintering at Capua : where 
he and his new confederates rejoiced (as 
may be thought) not a little, to hear the good news 
from Carthage , of fuch mighty aid, as was decreed 
to be fent thence unto him. In former times he 
had found work enough, to carry the Roman com 
into his own barns, and to drive away their cattel 
to Geryon : his victories affording him little other 


profit, than fuftenance for his army ; by making 
him mafter of the open field. He might perhaps 
have forc’d fome walled towns, in like fort as he 
did Geryun, and the caftle of Cannre; but had he 
fpent much time about the getting of any one place 
well defended > the hunger, that his army muft 
have endured the winter and fpring following, un¬ 
til corn were ripe, would have grievoufly punilhed 
him for fuch employment of the fummer. This 
may have been the reafon, why he forbore to ad¬ 
venture upon Rome after his victory at Canme. For 
had he failed (as it was a matter of no certainty) 
to carry the city at his firft coming ; want of vic¬ 
tuals would have compelled him to quit the enter- 
prife. Yea, many of the people that opened fo 
haftily their gates unto him, upon the frdh bruit 
of his glorious fucccfs, would have taken time 
of deliberation, and waited perhaps the event of 
another battel: if being, either for want of means 
to force the city, or of neceflaries to continue a 
fiege before it, repelled (as might feem) from the 
walls of Rome , he had prefented himfelf unto them 
with a lefiened reputation, fomewhat later in the 
year j when time to force their obedience was want¬ 
ing, unlefs they would freely yield it. But this 
great part of the care and travel was paft, when 
fo many ftates of Italy were become his: the year 
following, the Samnites, and other old enemies of 
Romty were like to receive a notable pleafure of 
their new alliance with Cartbagey by helping to lay 
fiege unto that proud city, which to long had held 
them in fubje&ion. Thus the winter was palfed 
over joyfully, faving that there came not any ti¬ 
dings of the preparations, to fecond the welcome 
report of thofe mighty forces, that were decreed and 
expected. The fpring drew on: and of the pro- 
miled fupply, there arrived no more, than only 
the elephants. How late it was ere thefe came, I 
find not: only we find, that after this he had a- 
bove thirty of them ; whereas all, fave one, that 
he brought over the Alps, had been loft in his jour¬ 
ney through the marlhes of Hetruria. Very bad 
excufe of this exceeding negligence, they that 
brought the elephants could make unto Hannibal. 
If they were his friends, they told him truly, what 
mifehiefs the perfwafion of Hanno wrought among 
the too niggardly Carthaginians. Othcrwife, they 
might perhaps inform him, that it was thought a 
fafer, though a farther way about, to pafs along 
through Spain and Gaul, as he himfelf had done; 
and increafe the army, by hiring the Barbarians 
in the journey •, than to commit the main ftrength 
of their city, to the hazard of the feas : efpecially 
wanting a commodious haven, to receive the fleet 
that ihould carry fuch a number of men, horfes, 
and elephants, with all needful provifions. With 
thefe allegations Hannibal muft reft content; and 
feek, as well as he can, to fatisfy his Italian con¬ 
federates. Therefore, whtn time of the year ferv- 
ed, he took the field : and having finifhed what 
refted to be done at Cafilinum , fought to make him- 
felf mafter of fome good haven-town thereabout, 
that might ferve to entertain the Carthaginian fleet; 
or take from his enemies at home all excufe, which 
they might pretend by want thereof To the fame 
purpofe, and to do what elle was needful, he fent 
Himilco unto the Locrians , and Hanno to the Lucans: 
not forgetting at once to a flay all quarters of Italy, 
yea, the ifles of Sicily and Sardinia ; fince the 
fiege of Rome muft needs be deterred unto ano¬ 
ther year. Hanno made an ill journey of it, 
being met, or overtaken, by T. Sempronius Lon¬ 
gue : who flew about two thoufand of his men, 
with the lofs of fewer than three hundred Ro¬ 
mans. 
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mans. But Himilco fped far better. By help of 
the Brutians, his good friends, he won Peiellia, or 
Petilia, by force, after it had held out fome months. 
He won likewife Confentia , and Croton , that was 
forfaken by the inhabitants. Alfo the city of Locri, 
which was of great importance, yielded unto him ; 
as did all other places thereabout, except only the 
town of Rbegium, over-againft Sicily. 

The great faith of the Petilians is worthy to be 
recorded, as a notable teftimony of the good go¬ 
vernment under which the Roman fubjeds lived. 
As for the Samnites , Campans , and others, whofe 
earneftnefs in rebellion may feem to prove the con¬ 
trary, we are to confider, that they had lately con¬ 
tended with Rome for foveraignty, and were now 
tranfported with ambition ; which realon can hardly 
moderate, or benefits allay. The Petilians , in the 
very beginning of their danger, did lend to Rome 
for help, where their meflengers received anfwer 
from the fenate, that the publick misfortunes had 
not left means to relieve their aflociates that were fo 
far diftant. The Petilian meflengers (ambafladors 
they are termed, as were all others, publickly lent 
from cittes of the Roman fubjection, that had a pri¬ 
vate jurifdiction within themlelves) fell down to the 
ground, and humbly befought the fathers not to 
give them away, promifing to do and fuffier whatfo- 
ever was poflible in defence of their town againft the 
Carthaginians. Hereupon the fenate fell to conful- 
tation again, and having throughly confidered all 
their forces remaining, plainly confefled, that it was 
not in their power to give any relief. Wherefore 
thefe ambafladors were willed to return home, and 
to bid their citizens provide hereafter for their own 
fafety, as having already difeharged their faith to the 
utmoft. All this notwithftanding, th c Petilians (as 
was faid) held out fome months ; and having driven 
in vain to defend themfclvcs, when there was no ap¬ 
parent poflibility, gave to the Carthaginians a bloody 
victory over them, being vanquifhed as much by 
famine, as by any violence of the aflailants. 

The Rom ms at this time were indeed in fuch ill 
cafe, that Hannibal, with a little help from Carthage, 
might have reduced them into terms of great ex¬ 
tremity. For whereas, in a great bravery, before 
their lofs at Cannx, they had fhewed their high 
minds, by entertaining the care of things far olf, 
notwithftanding the great war that lay upon them fo 
near at hand ; it now fell out miferably all at once, 
that their fortune abroad was no whit better than at 
home. L. Pojlbumius Albinus, their pretor, they 
had lent with an army of twenty-five thoufand into 
Gaul ; to the Illyrian king Pineus , they had fent 
for their tribute due, whereof the pay-day was part, 
willing him, if he defired forbearance, to deliver 
hoftages for his performance of what was due ; and 
to Philip, king of Ahcedon , they had fent to re¬ 
quire, that he fhould deliver up unto them Deme¬ 
trius Pbarius , their fubjed and rebel, whom he had 
received. But now from all quarters they hear ti¬ 
dings little fuitable to their former glorious conceits. 
Po/ihumins, with all his army, was cut in pieces by 
the Gauls , in fuch fort, that fcarce ten menefcaped. 
The manner of his overthrow was very ftrange. 
There was a great wood, call’d by the Gauls Lit ana, 
through which he was to pafs. Againft his coming, 
the enemies had fawed the trees fo far, that a 
little force would ferve to cafl them down. 
When therefore Poflbumius, with his whole ar¬ 
my, was entered into this dangerous paflitge, the 
Gauls, that lay about the wood, began to call 
down the trees •, which falling one againft an¬ 
other, bore all down fo taft, that the Romans 
were over-whelmed, men and horfes, in fuch wife. 
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that no moreefcaped than is fiid before. How this 
tedious work of fawing fo many trees, could take 
defired efFeft. and neither be perceived, nor made 
fruftrate, either by fome wind, that might have 
blown all down before the Romans entered, or by 
fome other of thole many accidents whereto the de¬ 
vice was fubjed, I do not well conceive. Yet fome 
fuch thing may have been done, and what failed in 
theftratagem, fuppliedwith the enemy’s fword. It 
is not perhaps worthy to be omitted, as a monument 
of the favage condition wherewith Lombardy , a 
country now fo civil, was infeded in elder times, 
that or Poflbumius'% (hull being cleanfed, and trim¬ 
med up with gold, a drinking cup was made, and 
confecrated in their principal temple, as an holy 
veflel for the ule of the prieft in their folcmnities. 
Of this great overthrow, when word was brought 
to Rome, the amazement was no lefs than the ca¬ 
lamity. But forrow could give no remedy to the 
mifehief; and anger was vain, where they wanted 
forces to revenge. Tribute from the Illyrians there 
came none, neither do I find that any was a fecond 
time demanded : this we find, that with Pleuratus 
and Scerdiletus, Illyrian kings, as alfo with Gentius, 
who reigned within a few years following, the Ro¬ 
mans dealt upon even terms, intreating their af- 
fiftance againft Philip and Per feus, not command¬ 
ing their duty as valtds. The Macedonian troubled 
them yet a little further ; for having adored his af¬ 
fairs in Greece, and enjoying leifure to look into the 
doings abroad, he fent ambafladors to Hannibal, 
with whom he made a league upon thefe conditions j 
that the king in perfon fhould come into Italy, and 
with all his forces by land and fea aflift the Cartha¬ 
ginians in the Roman war, until it were finifhed v 
that Rome and all Italy, together with all the fpoil 
therein to be gotten, fhould be left entire unto the 
ftate of Carthage •, and that afterwards Hannibal, 
with his army, fhould pafs into Greece, and there 
aflift Philip until he had fuhducd all his enemies 
(which were the Etohans , Thracians, king Antio - 
chtis, and others) leaving probably unto him the 
full pofll-flion of that country, and the ifles adjoining. 
But fuch pre-difpofition of kingdoms and provinces, 
is lightly controlled by the divine providence, which 
therein fhews it fdf not (as Herodotus fid fly terms 
it, and like an atheift) envious or malicious, but 
very juft and majeftical, in upholding that unfpeak- 
able greatnels of foveraignty, by which it rules the 
whole world, and all that therein is. 

The firft ambafladors that Philip fent, fell into 
the Romans hands, in their journey towards Hanni¬ 
bal\ and being examined what they were, adven¬ 
tured upon a bold lie, frying, that they were fent 
from the king of Afacedon to Rome, there to make 
a league with the fenate and people, and offer his 
help in this time of great ncceifity. Thefe news 
were fo welcome, tliatthcjoy thereof took away all 
care of making better enquiry. So they were loving¬ 
ly feafted, and friendly difmiflcd, with guides that 
fhould lead them the way, and fhew them how to 
avoid the Carthaginians. But they being thus in- 
ftruded concerning their journey, fell wilfully into 
the camp of Hannibal, who entertained them after a 
better fafhion, and concluded the bufinefs about which 
they came upon the points before remembered. In 
their return homeward, they happened again unlucki¬ 
ly to be deferied by the Roman fleet, which, mif- 
trufting them to be of the Carthaginian party, gave 
them chace. They did their beft to have efcaped, 
but being overtaken, they fuffered the Romans to 
come aboard, and trufting to the lie that once had 
ferved them, faid it again, that having been fent 
from king Philip to make a league with the pcaplc 
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of diey were not able, by reafon of the Car - 

thaginians lying between, to get any farther than to 
M. Valerius, the pretor, unto whom they had fignifi- 
ed the good affc&ion of the king their matter. The 
tale was now le(s credible than before, and (which 
marred all) Gefco, Bojlar , and Mago, with their fol¬ 
lowers, Carthaginians that were fent with them from 
Hannibal to ratify the agreement, being prefently 
detected, made the matter apparent. Wherefore a 
little inquifition ferved to find all out; lo that at 
length HannibaPs own letters to king Philip were 
delivered up, and the whole bufinefs confefled. The 
ambafladors and their followers were fent clofe pri- 
foners to Rome, where the chief of them were call 
into prifon, and the reft fold for bond-flaves. Yet 
one of their Ihips that efcaped, carried word into 
Macedon of all that had happened. Whereupon a 
new ambafiage was fent, that went and returned 
with better fpeed ; concluding as was agreed before, 
only with fome lofs of time. 

The Romans were exceedingly perplexed, think¬ 
ing with what heavy weight this Macedonian war, in 
an evil hour, was likely to fall upon them, when 
their Ihoulders were over-burdened with the load of 
the Carthaginian . Yet they took a noble refolution, 
and fuitablc unto that whereby they kept off theftorm, 
that elfe would have beaten upon them from Spain. 
They judged it more eafy with fmall forces to de¬ 
tain Philip in Greece , than with all their ftrength to 
refift him in Italy. And herein they were in the 
right. For that the very reputation of a king of 
Macedon, joining with Hannibal in fuch a time, 
would have fufficed to fhake the allegiance not only 
of the Latins, and other their mod faithful fubjedts, 
but even of the Roman colonies that held all privi¬ 
leges of the city, it will appearjay the following fuc- 
cel's of dungs. M. Valerius, the pretor, with twenty 
Quinquereme gallies, was appointed to attend upon 
the Macedonian , and to fet on foot fome commotion 
in Greece , or to nourifh the troubles already therein 
begun. Philip was bufy about the fea-towns that 
looked towards Italy , fetting upon Apollonia \ and 
thence falling upon Oricum, which he won, and fo 
returned to Apollonia again. The Epirots craved 
help of M. Valerius, or rather accepted his kind 
offers, who had none other bufinefs to do. The 
garrilon that Philip had left in Oricum , was ftrong 
enough to hold the townfinen in good order ■, but 
not to keep out the Romans , of whofe daring to at¬ 
tempt any diing againft him on that fide the fea, 
Philip as then had no fufpicion. Valerius therefore 
eafily rc-gained the town, and fent thence a thoufand 
men, under N<evius Crifpus , an undertaking and 
exjiert captain, which got ^by night into Apollonia. 
Tliefe made a notable fally, and brake into Philip's 
trenches with fo great flaughter, that they forced 
him to forfake his camp, and raifc the fiege. The 
king purpofed (as it is faid) to have departed 
thence by feabut Valerius , coming with his fleet 
from Oricum, flopped up die mouth of the river ; 
fo that he was fain to burn his fhips (which belike 
were no better than long-boats) and depart ill fur- 
nifhed of carriages by land. After this, Valerius 
dealt with the Etolians, a nation always enemy to 
die crown of Macedon, and eafily perfwaded diem 
(being fo affefted, as hath elfewhere been fhewed) 
to make ftrong war on Philip , wherein he promifed 
them great affittance from the Romans. That which 
moft moved the troublcfome fpirits of the Etolians , 
was the hope of getting Acarnania, after which they 
had gaped long •, and whereof die Roman was as 
liberal in making promife, as if already it had been 
his own. So a league was made between them, and 
afterwards folemnly publifhed at Olympia by the Eto- 
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Hans, and by the Romans in their capicol. The 
conditions were, that from Etolia to Corcyra, in 
which fpace Acarnania was contained, all the coun¬ 
try ihould be fubdued, and left unto the Etoliaut ; 
the pillage only to be given to the Romans. And 
that if the Etolians made peace with Philip, it Ihould 
be with provifion to hold no longer, than whilft 
he abftained from doing injury to the Romans, or 
their afibciates. This was indeed the only point 
whereat Valerius aimed, who promifed as much on 
the Romans behalf, that they fhould not make 
peace with the Macedonian, unlefs it were with like 
condition of including the Etolians. Into this league 
was place referved for the Lacedemonians and Eleans, 
as to thofe that had made or favoured the fide of Cko- 
menes againft the Macedonian, to enter at their plea- 
fure. The like regard was had of At talus, Pleuratus, 
and Scerdiletus the firft of which reigned at Per- 
gamus, in Afia the Jefs, a prince hereafter much to 
be fpoken of; the other two held fome part of Il¬ 
lyria, about which the Romans were lb far from 
contending with them, that gladly they fought to 
get their friendly acquaintance. But the names of 
thefe aflociates are thrull into the treaty, rather to 
give it countenance, than for any readineft which 
they difclofe to enter thereinto. The Etolians alone, 
and chiefly Scopas, their pretor, with Dorymacbus , 
and others, are yet-a-while the only men of whom 
the Roman generals muft make much ; as the late 
French king Henry the fourth, when he had only 
the title of Navarre, was faid to court the majors 
of Rochelle. Philip was not idle, when he heard 
whereunto the Etolians tended. He repaired his 
army, made a countenance of war upon the Illy¬ 
rians, and other his borderers, that were wont in 
times of danger to infeft the kingdom of Macedon ; 
wafted the country about Oricum and Apollonia, and 
over-running the Pelagonians,Dardanians, and others, 
whom he held fulpe&ed, came down into Thejfialy, 
whence he made Ihew as if he would invade Aitolta. 
By the lame of this expedition, he thought to ftir 
up all the Greeks adjoining againft the Etolians, 
whom they generally detefted as a neft of robbers, 
troublefome to all the country. To which purpofe, 
and to hinder the Etolians from breaking into Greece , 
he left Perfeus , his fon and heir, with tour thoufand 
men, upon their borders: with the reft of his army, 
before greater bufinefs Ihould overtake and entangle 
him, he made a long journey into Thrace, againft a 
people called the Medes , that were wont to fall upon 
Macedon , whenfoever the king was abfent. The 
Etolians , hearing of his departure, armed as many 
as they could againft the Acarnanians , in hope to 
fubdue thofe their daily enemies, and win their lit¬ 
tle country, ere he Ihould be able to return. Here¬ 
to it much availed, that the Romans had already 
taken Oeniada and Naxos , Acarnanian towns, con- 
veniendy fituated to let in an army, and configned 
them unto the Etolians, according to the tenor of 
die contract lately made with them. But the ftouc 
refolution of the Acarnanians, to die (as we lay) every 
mother’s fon of them, in defence of their country j 
together with the great hafte of the Macedonian 
(who laid afide all other bufinefs) to fuccour diefe 
his friends, caufed the Etolians to forfake their en- 
terprize. When this expedition was given over, 
the Romans and Etolians fell upon Ancyrrt , which 
they took ; the Romans aflailing it by fea, the Eto¬ 
lians by land The Etolians had the town, and the 
Romans the fpoil. 

For diefe good ferviccs M. Valerius was chofcn 
conful at Rome j and P. Sulpicius fent in his ftead, 
to keep the war on foot in Greece. But befides the 
Roman help* Attalus, out of Afia, came over to 
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afiift thfe Etolians. He was chiefly moved, by his 
own jealoufy of Philip’s greatnefc : though fome- 
whatalfo tickled with the vanity, of being ch( 7 fen by 
the Etolians their principal magiftrate , which ho¬ 
nour, though no better than titulary, he took in 
very loving part. Againft the forces which Atta¬ 
ins and the Romans had fent, being joined Vith 
the main power of Etolia, Philip tried the fortune 
of two battels: and was vittorious in each of thorn. 
Hereupon thefe his troublefome neighbours defiied 
peace of him ; and ufed their beft means to get it. 
But when the day, appointed for the conclufion 
thereof, was come; their ambafiadors, inftead of 
making fubmiflion, propofed unto him fuch in.to¬ 
lerable conditions, as ill befcemed vanquifhed uien 
to offer •, and might therefore well teftify, that 
their minds were altered. It was not any love of 
peace, but fear of being bcfieged in their own towns, 
that had made them defirous of compofition. This 
fear being taken away, by the encouragements of 
Attains and the Romans , they were as tierce as e- 
Ver: and thruft a garrifon of their own, and fomc 
Roman friends, into Elis ; which threatened Achaia , 
wherein Philip then lay. The Romans , making a 
cut over the ftreight from Kaupaflus , wafted the 
country in a terrible bravery : wherein Philip re¬ 
quited them j coming upon them in hafte from the 
Nemean games (which he was then celebrating) and 
fending them fafter away, but nothing richer than 
they came. 

In the heat of this contention, Pru/ius, king of 
Eithynia , fearing the g r owth of Attalus , no lefs 
than Attalus held fufpe&ed the power of Philip ; 
fent a navy into Greece , to afiift the Macedonian 
pirty. The like did the Carthaginians : and upon 
greater reafon ; as being more intcrefted in the 
fuccefs of his affairs. Philip was too weak by fea : 
and though he could man fome two hundred (hips j 
yet the veffels were fuch, as could not hold out a- 
gainft the Roman Sjhiinqucrernes. Wherefore it be¬ 
hoved him, to ule the help of his good friends the 
Carthaginians . But their aid came fomewhat too 
late : which might better at firft have kept thofe 
enemies from faftning upon any part of Greece ; 
than afterwards it could ferve to drive them out, 
when they Viad pierced into the bowels of that 
country. lire Philip could attempt any thing by 
fea ; it was needful that he lhould corre <51 the Ele- 
ans , bad neighbours to the Achaians his principal 
confederates. But in aflailing their town, he was 
encountered by the Etolian and Roman garrifon ; 
which drove him back with fome lofs. In fuch 
cafes, efpecially where God intends a great conver- 
fion of empire, fame is very powerful in working. 
The king had received no great detriment, in his 
retnat from Elis: rather he had given tertimony 
of his perfonal valour, in fighting well on foot, 
when his horfe was (lain under him. He had alfo 
loon after taken a great multitude of the Eleans, 
to the number of four thoufand ; with fome twenty 
t houfand head of cattcl, which they had brought toge¬ 
ther into a place of fafety, as they thought, when 
ftheir country was invaded. But it had happened, that 
in his purfuit of the Roman foragers about Sicyon , 
his horfe running haftily under a iow tree, had torn 
oft* one of the horns, which (after the fafhion of 
the fe times) the king wore in his creft. This was 
gat hered up by an Etolian 5 who carried it home, 
and; fhewed it as a token of Philip's death. The 
hor n was well known, and the tale believed. All 
Ma cedon therefore was in an uproar : and not only 
the borderers ready to fall upon the country, but 
fom ie captains of Philip cafily corrupted ; who 
thin iking to make themfelves a fortune in that 
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change of things, ran into fuch treafon, us they 
might better hope to make good, than to excule. 
Hereupon the king returned home •, leaving not 
three dioufand men to afiift his friends the Acheans. 
He all'o took order, to have beacons ereefted, that 
might give him notice of the enemies doings ; up¬ 
on whom he meant fhortly to return. The affairs 
of Macedon, his prefence quickly cftablilhed. But 
in Greece all went ill-favouredly ; efpecially in the 
ifte of Eubea , where one Plator betrayed to At¬ 
tains, and the Romans , the town of Oreum, ere 
Philip could arrive to help it ; where alfo the ftrong 
city of Chalets was likely to have been loft, it he 
had not coine the fooner. He made fuch halty 
marches, that he had almoft taken Attalus in the ci¬ 
ty of Opus. This city, lying over-againft Euhea , 
Attalus had won, more through the cowardize of 
Che people, than any great force that he had ufed. 
Now becaufe the Roman foldiershad defrauded him 
irt the fack of Oreum , and taken all to tbemlelves : 
it was agreed, that Attalus lhould make his beft 
profit ot the Opunt tans j without admitting the Ro¬ 
mans to be his (harers. But whilft he was bufy, in 
dra wing as much money as he could out of the ci¬ 
tizens : the fudden tidings of Philip's arrival, made 
him leave all behind him, and run away to the fea- 
fidc, where he got aboard his lliips finding the 
Romans gone before, upon the like fear. Either 
the indignity of this miladventure ; or tidings of 
Prufias the Bithynian his invafion upon the king¬ 
dom of Per^amus ; made Attalus return home, 
without ftaylng to take leave of his friends. So 
, Philip recovered Opus \ won Torone , Triloncs, Dry - 
mus, and many fmall towns in thofe parts ; per¬ 
forming likewife fome a <51 ions, of more bravery 
than importance, againft the Etolians. In the mean 
feafon, Machanidas, the tyrant of Laccdcmon, had 
been bufy in Peloponnefus \ but hearing of Philip's 
arrival, was returned home. 

* The Lacedemonian*y hearing certain report of 
Cleomenes's death in Egypt , went about to chooic two 
new kings ; and to conform themfelves to their old 
manner of government. But their eftate was fo far 
out of tune, that their hope of redrefling things 
within the city, proved no lets unfortunate, than 
h.ul been their attempts of recovering a large domi¬ 
nion abroad. Lycurgus, a tyrant, rofe up among 
them : unto whom lucceedcd this Machanidas 
and fhortly after came Nabis, that was worle than 
both of them. They held on the Etolian and Ro¬ 
man fide, for fear of the AcbeanSy that were the 
chief confederates of Philipy and hated extremely 
the name both of Tyrant, and of Lacedemonian. 
But of thefe we fhall lpeak more hereafter. 

Philip entring into Achaia, and feeing his pre- 
fence had brought the contentment of affurance to 
that country, fpake brave words to the aflembly 
of their ftates, faying, that he had to do with an 
enemy, that was very nimble, and made war by 
running away. He told how he had followed them 
to Cbalcis, to Oreum , to Opus , and now into Achaia : 
but could no where find them ; fuch hafte they made, 
for fear of being overtaken. But flight, he faid, 
was not always profperous: he lhould one day light 
upon them ; as ere this he fundry times had done, 
and ftill to their lofs. The Achaians were glad to 
hear thefe w'ords ; and much the more glad, in re¬ 
gard of his good deeds accompanying them. For 
he reftored unto their nation fome towns, that were 
in his hand, belonging to them of old. Likewife 
to the Megalopolitans their confederates, he rendred 
Alipbera. The Dymeans , that had been taken by 
the Romans , and ibid for flaves, he fought out, 
ranfbmed, and put in quiet poffeifion of their own 
8 A 1 city. 
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of Rome y they were not able, by reafon of the Car - linns, and by the Romans in their capital The 
tbaginians lying between, to get any farther than to conditions were, that from Etolia to Ctrcjrt, in 
M. Valerius , the pretor, unto whom they had fignifi- which fpace Acarnania was contained, all the coun- 
ed the good affedlion of the king their mafter. The try Ihould be fubdued, and left unto die Etolms 
tale was now lefs credible than before, and (which the {tillage only to be given to the Romans. And 
marred all) Gefco, Bojlar , and Mago, with their fol* that if the Etolians made peace with Philip, it Ihould 
lowers, Carthaginians that were fent with them from be with provifion to hold no longer, than whilft 
Hannibal to ratify the agreement, being prefendy he abftained from doing injury to the Romm, or 
detedted, made the matter apparent. 'Wherefore a their affociates. This was indeed the only point 
little inquifition ferved to find all out-, fo that at whereat Valerius aimed, who promifed as much on 
length HannibaPs own letters to king Philip were the Romans behalf, that they Ihould not nuke 
delivered up, and the whole bufinefs confeffed. The peace with the Macedonian, unlefs it were with like 
ambafladors and their followers were fent clofe pri- condition of including the Etolians. Into this league 
foners to Rome, where the chief of them were caft was place referved for the Lacedemonians and Elms, 
into prifon, and the reft fold for bond-flaves. Yet as to thofe that had made or favoured the fide of flee- 
one of their Ihips that efcapcd, carried word into menes againft the Macedonian , to enter at their plea- 
Macedon of all that had happened. Whereupon a fure. The like regard was had of Attains, Plturaius, 
new ambaflage was fent, that went and returned and Scerdiletus v the firft of which reigned at Pa- 
with better fpecd •, concluding as was agreed before, gamut , in Afta the lefs, a prince hereafter much to 
only with fome lofs of time. be fpoken of ; the other two held fome part of IP 

The Romans were exceedingly perplexed, think- lyria , about which the Romans were fo far from 
ing with what heavy weight this Macedonian war, in contending with them, that gladly they fought to 
an evil hour, was likely to fall upon them, when get their friendly acquaintance. But the names of 
their fhoulders were over-burdened with the load of the/e aflociates are thruft into the treaty, rather to 
the Carthaginian. Yet they rook a noble refolution, give it countenance, than for any readinefs which 
and fuitable unto that whereby they kept off the ftorm, they difclofe to enter thereinto. The Etolians alone, 
that clle would have beaten upon them from Spain, and chiefly Scopas , their pretor, with Dorpiacbus , 
They judged it more eafy with fmall forces to de- and others, are yet-a-while the only men of whom 
tain Philip in Greece, than with all their ftrength to the Roman generals mull make much i as the late 
refill him in Italy. And herein they were in the French king Henry the fourth, when he had only 
right. For that the very reputation of a king of die title of Navarre , was faid to court the majorj 
Macedon , joining with Hannibal in fuch a time, of Rochelle. Philip was not idle, when he heard 
would have fufficed to /hake the allegiance not only whereunto the Etolians tended. He repaired his 
of the Latins , and other their mod faithful fubjedls, army, made a countenance of war upon the ////• 
but even of the Roman colonies that held all privi- riant, and other his borderers, that were wont in 
leges of the city, it will appear b by the following fuc- times of danger to infeft the kingdom of Macedon', 
cel's of diings. M. Valerius, the pretor, with twenty wafted the country about Qricum and Apollonia, and 
Quinquereme gallies, was appointed to attend upon over-running the Pelagonians^ardamnSfindoihec^ 
the Macedonian , and to fet on foot fome commotion whom he held fufpedted, came down into Tbefaly, 
in Greece, or to nourifh the troubles already therein whence he made /hew as if he would invade Aloha. 
begun. Philip was bufy about the fea-towns that By the fame of this expedition, he thought to ftir 
looked towards Italy , fetting upon Apollonia ; and up all the Greeks adjoining againft the Etolians, 
thence falling upon Oricum, which he won, and fo whom they generally detefted as a neftof robbers, 
returned to Apollonia again. The Epirots craved troublefome to all the country. To which purpofe, 
help of M. Valerius , or rather accepted his kind and to hinder the Etolians from breaking intoGreece, 
offers, who had none other bufinefs to do. The he left Perfeus y his fun and heir, with tour thoufand 
garrifon that Philip had left in Oricum , was ftrong men, upon their borders: with the reft ofhisarmy, 
enough to hold the townfnien in good order ; but before greater bufinefs Ihould overtake and entangle 
not to keep out the Romans, of whole daring to at- him, he made a long journey into Ebrace, againft a 
tempt any tiling againft him on that fide the fea, people called the Modes, that were worn to tall upon 
Philip as then had no fufpicion. Valerius therefore Macedon , whenfoever the king was abfent. The 
eafily rc-gained the town, and fent thence a thoufand Etolians , hearing of his departure, armed as many 
men, under Navius Crifpus , an undertaking and as they could againft the Acarnanians, in hope to 
expert captain, which got 4 by night into Apollonia. fubdue thofe their daily enemies, and win their lit- 
Tiiefe made a notable filly, and brake into Philip ’s tie country, ere he /hould be able to return. Here- 
trcnches with lb great /laughter, that they forced to it much availed, that the Romans had already 
him to forfake his camp, and raife the fiege. The taken Oeniada and Naxos, Acarnanm towns, con¬ 
king purpofed (as it is faid) to have departed veniently fituated to let in an army, and conftgntd 
thence by fea , but Valerius , coming with his fleet them unto the Etolians , according to the tenor ot 
from Oricum y flopped up die mouth of the river; the contract lately made with them. But the ftout 
fo that he was fain to burn his/hips (which belike refolution of the Acarnanians, to die (as we lay) every 
were no better than long-boats) and depart ill fur- mother’s fon of them, in defence of their country; 
nifhed of carriages by land. After this, Valerius together with the great hafte of the MacUmtn 
dealt with the Etolians , a nation always enemy to (who laid afide all other bufinds) to fuccour thefe 
die crown of Macedon , and eafily per/waded them his friends, caufed the Etolians to forfake their en- 
(being fo affedted, as hath elfewhere been /hewed) terprize. When this expedition was given over, 
to make ftrong war on Philip, wherein he promifed the Romans and Etolians tell upon Ancyue, which 
them great a/fillance from the Romans. That which they took ; the Romans aflailing it by lea, the Eti- 
moft moved the troublefome fpirics of the Etolians y Fans by land The Etolians had the town, and the 
was the hope of getting Acarnania y after which they Romans the fpoil. 

had gaped l° n S » an d whereof the Roman was as For the/e good ferviccs M. Valerius was chofen 
liberal in making promife, as if already it had been conful at Rome ; and P. Sulpicius fent in his Head, 
his own. So a league was made between them, and to keep the war on foot in Greece. But befides the 

afterwards folemnly publifhed at Olympia by the Eta- Rsman help, Attains, out of Afia, came o vef “ 

afuft 
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alTift thfc Et oil tins. He was chiefly moved, by his 
own jealoufy of Philips greatnefs : though fome- 
what alfb tickled with the vanity, of being chofen by 
the Etolians their principal magiftrate j which ho¬ 
nour, though no better than titulary, he took in 
very loving part. Againft the forces which jit ta¬ 
lus and the Romans had fenr, being joined Vith 
the main power of Etolia, Philip tried the fortune 
of two battels: and was viftorious in each of thorn. 
Hereupon thefe his troublcfome neighbours defined 
peace of him j and ufed their belt means to get it. 
But when the day, appointed for the conclufion 
thereof, was come; their ambaftadors, inftead of 
making fubmiflion, propofed unto him fuch into¬ 
lerable conditions, as ill befeemed vanquifhed men 
to offer i and might therefore well teftify, that 
their minds were altered. It was not any love of 
peace, but fear of being bcfieged in their own towns, 
that had made them defirous of compofition. This 
tear being taken away, by the encouragements of 
Attalus and the Romans , they were as fierce as e- 
ver: and thruft a garrifon of their own, and fome 
Roman friends, into Elis \ which threatened Achaia , 
wherein Philip then lay. The Romans , making a 
cut over the ftreight from Naupaflus, wafted the 
country in a terrible bravery : wherein Philip re¬ 
quited them ; coming upon them in hafte from the 
Nemean games (which he was then celebrating) and 
fending them fafter away, but nothing richer than 
they came. 

In the heat of this contention, Prufius, king of 
Bitbynia, fearing the g r owth of Attalus , no lefs 
than Attalus held fufpeCled the power of Philip i 
ftnt a navy into Greece , to affift the Macedonian 
party. The like did the Carthaginians : and upon 
greater reafon ; as being more intcrefted in the 
fuccels of his affairs. Philip was too weak by fea : 
and though he could man fome two hundred fhips; 
yet the veffels were fuch, as could not hold out a- 
gainft the Roman Qttinqitier ernes. Wherefore it be¬ 
hoved him, to ule the help of his good friends the 
Carthaginians. But their aid came fomewhat too 
late : which might better at firft have kept thofe 
enemies from faftning upon any part of Greece ; 
than afterwards it could ierve to drive them out, 
when they Yiad pierced into the bowels of that 
country. lire Philip could attempt any thing by 
fea i it was needful that he Ihould correct the Ele- 
ans , bad neighbours to the Achaians his principal 
confederates. But in aflailing their town, he was 
encount red by the Etolian and Roman garrifon ; 
which drove him back with fome lofs. In fuch 
cafes, efpecially where God intends a great conver- 
fion t >F empire, fame is very pov/erful in working. 
The king had received no great detriment, in his 
retreat from Elis: rather he had given teftimony 
of his perfonal valour, in fighting well on foot, 
when his horfe was flain under him. He had alfo 
loon after taken a great multitude of the Eleans , 
to the number of four thoufand ; with fome twenty 
t houfand head of cattel, which they had brought togc- 
fthcr into a place of fafety, as they thought, when 
Jthcir country was invaded. But it had happened, that 
in his purluit of the Roman foragers about S icy on, 
his horle running haftily under a iow tree, had torn 
oft' one of the horns, which (after the fafhion of 
the fe times) the king wore in his creft. This was 
gat hered up by an Etolian \ who carried it home, 
and. fhewed it as a token of Philip's death. The 
hot n was well known, and the tale believed. All 
Ma xedon therefore was in an uproar : and not only 
the borderers ready to fall upon the country, but 
forr te captains of Philip cafily corrupted \ who 
thirtking to make themfelves a fortune in that 
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change of things, ran into fuch treafon, as they 
might better hope to make good, than to excule. 
Hereupon the king returned home 9 leaving not 
three thoufand men to aflift his friends the Acbeans. 
He alio took order, to have beacons erefted, that 
might give him notice of the enemies doings 9 up¬ 
on whom he meant fhortly to return. The affairs 
of Macedon y his prefence quickly cltabliihed. But 
in Greece all went ill-favouredly 9 cfpecially in the 
ifle of Eubea, where one Plator betrayed to At¬ 
talus, and the Romans, the town of Ore ton, ere 
Philip could arrive to help it 9 where alfo the ftrong 
city of Chalcis was likely to have been loll, it he 
had not come the fooner. He made fuch hafty 
marches, that he had almoft taken Attalus in the ci¬ 
ty of Opus . This city, lying over-againft Eubea , 
Attalus had won, more through the cowardize of 
die people, than any great force that lie had ufed. 
IVow becaufe the Roman foldiershad defrauded him 
in the lack of Oreum, and taken all to themlelvcs : 
it was agreed, that Attalus fliould make his belt 
profit ol the Opuntians 9 w ithout admitting the Ru-> 
mans to be his lharers. But whilft he was bufy, in 
drawing as much money as he could out of the ci¬ 
tizens : the fudden tidings of Philip's arrival, made 
him leave all behind him, and run away to the fea- 
fide, where he got aboard his fhips 9 finding the 
Romans gone belore, upon the like fear. Either 
the indignity of this mifadventure 9 or tidings of 
Prufias the Bttbynian his invafion upon the king¬ 
dom of Pergamus ; made Attalus return home, 
without (laying to take leave of his friends. So 
, Philip recovered Opus 9 won Tor one, Tritonos y Dry - 
mus, and many fmall towns in thofe parts 9 per¬ 
forming likewife fome a&ions, of more bravery 
than importance, againft the Etolians . In the mean 
fcafon, Machanidas, the tyrant of Laccdcmon, had 
been bufy in Pcloponnefus 9 but hearing of Philip's 
arrival, was returned home. 

# The Lacedemonian<, hearing certain report of 
Cleomene's death in Egypt, went about to choole two 
new kings 9 and to conform themfelves to their old 
manner of government. But their eftate was fo far 
out of tune, that their hope of redreiTing things 
within the city, proved no lels uniortunate, than 
had been their attempts of recovering a large domi¬ 
nion abroad. Lycurgm, a tyrant, rofe up among 
them : unto whom fucceeJcd this Machanidas 9 
and fliortly after came Nabis, that was worle than 
both of them. They held on the Etolian and Ro¬ 
man fide, for fear of the Acbeans, that were the 
chief confederates of Philip, and hated extremely 
the name both of Tyrant, and of Lacedemonian . 
But of thefe we fhall fpeak more hereafter. 

Philip entring into Achaia, and feeing his pre- 
fence had brought the contentment of aflurance to 
that country, fpake brave words to the aflembly 
of their Hates, faying, that he had to do with an 
enemy, that was very nimble, and made war by 
running away. He told how he had followed them 
to Chalcis, to Oreum, to Opus, and now into Achaia : 
but could no where find them 9 fuch hafte they made, 
for fear of being overtaken. But flight, he faid, 
was not always profperous: he (hould one day light 
upon them ; as ere this he fundry times had done, 
and Hill to their lofs. The Achaians were glad to 
hear thefe words 9 and much the more glad, in re¬ 
gard of his good deeds accompanying them. For 
he reftored unto their nation fome towns, that were 
in his hand, belonging to them of old. Likewife 
to the Megahpolitans their confederates, he rendred 
Alipbera . The Dymeans, that had been taken by 
the Romans, and fold for fiaves, he fought out, 
ranfomed, and put in quiet pofleifion of their own 
8 A 1 city. 
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to furprize others, than fearing himfelf to be af- 
failed. The conful therefore (offering none to go 
forth of Cum<e , that might bear word of him to the 
enemies, iffucd out of the town when it grew dark, 
his men being well refrelhed with meat and deep the 
day before, that they might hold out the better in 
this night’s fervice. So he came upon the Capuans 
unawares, and (lew more than two thoufand of them, 
together with their commander, lofing not above 
an hundred of his own men. Their camp he took, 
but tarried not long to rifle it, for fear of Hannibal , 
who lay not far off. By this his providence, he 
efcaped a greater lofs dian he had brought upon the 
enemies. For when Hannibal was informed how 
things went at Ham*, forthwith he marched thither, 
hoping to find thole young foldiers and (laves bufied 
in making fpoil, and loading themfelves with the 
booty. But they were all gotten fafe within Cum*, 
which, partly tor anger, partly for defire of gain¬ 
ing it, and partly at the urgent entreaty of the 
Capuans , Hannibal aflailed the next day. Much 
labour, and with ill fuccels, the Carthaginians and 
their fellows l'pent about this town. They railed a 
wooden tower againft it, which they brought clofe 
unto the walls, thinking thereby to force an entry. 
But the defendants on the inlide of the wall, raifed 
againft this an high tower, whence they made re¬ 
finance, and found means at length to confume with 
fire the work of their enemies. While the Cartha¬ 
ginians werebufy in quenching die fire, the Romans, 
(allying out of the town at two gates, charged them 
valiantly, and drove them to their trenches, with 
the (laughter of about fourteen hundred. The con¬ 
ful wifely founded the retreat, ere his men were too 
far engaged, and Hannibal in a readinefs to requite 
their lervice. Neither would he, in die pride of 
this good fucccfs, adventure forth againft the enemy, 
who prelentcd him battel the day following, near 
unto the walls. Hannibal dicrefore, feeing no like¬ 
lihood to prevail in that which he had taken in 
hand, broke up the fiege, and returned to his old 
camp at Tifata. About thefe times, and (hortly af¬ 
ter, when Fabius the other conful had taken the 
field, fome fmall towns were recovered by the Ro¬ 
mans, and the people feverely punifhed for their 
revolt. 

The Carthaginian army was too fmall to fill with 
garrifons all places that had yielded, and withal to 
abide (as it mull do) ftrong in the field. Where¬ 
fore Hannibal , attending the fupply lrom home, 
that ftiould enable him to ftrike at Rome it lclf, was 
driven in the mean time to alter his courfe of war; 
and, inftead of making (as formerly he had done) 
a general invalion upon the whole country, to pals 
from place to place, and wait upon occalions, that 
grew daily more commodious to the enemy than to 
him. The country of the Hirpincs and Samnites 
was grievoufiy wafted by Marcellas , in the ablence 
of Hannibal ; as alio was Campania , by Fabius the 
conful, when Hannibal , having followed Marcellas 
to Nola, and received there the lofs before-men¬ 
tioned, was gone to winter in Apulia. Thefe peo¬ 
ple fnewed not the like fpirit in defending their 
lands, and fighting for the Carthaginian empire, as 
in former times they had done, when they contend¬ 
ed with the Romans in their own behalf to get the 
foveraignty. They held it reufon, that they (hould 
be protected by Inch as thought to have dominion 
over them, whereby at once they over-burdened 
their new lords, and gave unto their old the more 
caly means to take revenge of their defeftion. 

The people of Rome were very incentive, as ne- 
ceflity confix lined them, to the work that they had 
in hand. They continued Fabius in his coni'ulihip, 
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and joined with him Marcus Claudius Marcellas , 
whom they had appointed unto that honour the 
year before. Of thefe two, Fabius was called the 
Jhield, and Marcellas , the Roman fword . In Fabius 
it was highly, and upon juft reafon, commended, 
that being himfelf conful, and holding the eledfion, 
he did not ftand upon nice points of formality, or 
regard what men might think of his ambition, but 
caufed himfelf to be chofen with Marcellas , know¬ 
ing in what need the city flood of able commanders. 
The great name of thefe confuls, and the great pre¬ 
parations which the Romans made, ferved to put the 
Campans in fear that Capua it fell (hould be befieged. 
To prevent this, Hannibal , at their earned entreaty, 
came from Arpi (where he lay hearkening after news 
from Tarentum) and, having with his prefence com¬ 
forted thefe his friends, fell on the fudden upon Pu- 
teoli, a fea-town of Campania , about which he fpent 
three days in vain, hoping to have won it. The 
garrifon in Puteoli was fix thoufand ftrong, and did 
their duty fo well, that the Carthaginian , finding 
no hope of good fuccefs, could only (hew his an¬ 
ger upon the fields there, and about Naples ; which 
having done, and once more (with as ill fuccefs as 
before) aflayed Nola , he bent his courfe to Taren¬ 
tum, wherein he had very great intelligence. Whilft 
he was in his progrefs thither, Hanno made a jour¬ 
ney againft Beneventum ; and T. Gracchus, the laft 
year’s conful, hading from Nuceria , met him there, 
and foughc with him a battel: Hanno had with him 
about feventeen thoufand foot, Brutians and Lucans 
for the moft part, befides twelve hundred horfe, 
very few of which were Italians , all the reft Nu- 
midians and Moors. He held the Roman work four 
hours, ere it could be perceived to which fide the 
viftory would incline. But Gracchus' s foldiers, which 
were all (in a manner) the late armed (laves, had 
received from their general a peremptory dentintia- 
tion, that this day, or never, they mull purchafe 
their liberty, bringing every man, for price thereof 
an enemy’s head. The fweet reward of liberty was 
fo greatly defired, that nond of them feared any dan¬ 
ger in earning it; howbeit that vain labour, im- 
pofed by their general, of cutting off the (lain ene¬ 
my’s heads, troubled them exceedingly, and hinder¬ 
ed the fervice, by employing of fo many hands, in 
a work fo little concerning the victory. Gracchus 
therefore finding his own error, wifely corrected it, 
proclaiming aloud, that they (hould caft away the 
heads, and fpare the trouble of cutting off any 
more ; for that all lhould have liberty immediately 
after the battel, if they won the day. This encou¬ 
ragement made them run headlong upon the enemy, 
whom their defperate fury had foon overthrown, if 
the Roman horfe could have made their part good 
againft the Numidian. But though Hanno did what 
he could, and preffed fo hard upon the Romans bat¬ 
tel, that four thoufand of the (laves (for fear either 
of him, or of the punilhment which Gracchus had 
threatened before the battel, unto thofe that (hould 
not valiantly behave themfelves) retired unto a ground 
of ftrength ; yet was he glad at length to fave him¬ 
felf by flight, when the grofs of his army was 
broken, being unable to remedy the lofs. Leaving 
the field, he was accompanied by no more than two 
thoufand, moft of which were horfe, all the reft 
were either (lain or taken. The Roman general 
gave unto all his foldiers that reward of liberty 
which he had protniled ; but unto thofe (our thou¬ 
fand which had recoiled unto the hill, lie added this 
light punifhment, that as long as they ferved in the 
wars, they (hould neither eat nor drink otherwife 
than (landing, unlefs ficknefs forced them to break 
his order. So the victorious army returned to Bene 
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turn : where the newly enfranchifcd foldiers were 
leaded in publick by the townfmen ; fome fitting, 
lome (landing, and all of them having their heads 
covered (as was the cudom of flaves manumil'ed) 
with caps of white wool. The picture of this fead 
(as a thing worthy of remembrance) was afterwards 
hung up in a table by Gracchus, in the temple of 
Liberty ; which his lather had built and dedicated. 
This was indeed the fird battel, worthy of great 
note, which the Carthaginians had lod fince the 
coming of Hannibal into Italy : the victories of 
Mar celt us at Nola, and of this Gracchus before at 
Hams , being things of fmall importance. 

Thus the Romans through indudry, by little and 
little, repaired that great breach in their edate, 
which Hannibal had made at Cannce. But all this 
while, and long after this, their treafury was fo 
poor, that no indudry nor art could ferve to help 
it. The fruits of their grounds did only (and per¬ 
haps hardly) ferve, to feed their towns and armies, 
without any furplufage, that might be exchanged 
for other needlul commodities. Few they were in 
Italy, that continued to pay them tribute : which 
alio they could worfe do than before ; as living 
upon the lame trade, and fubjeeft to the fame in- 
conveniencics, which enfeebled Rome it felf. Si¬ 
cily and Sardinia, that were wont to yield great 
profit, hardly now maintained the Roman armies 
that lay in thole provinces, to hold them fafe and 
in good order. As for the citizens of Rome, eve¬ 
ry one of them differed his part of the detriment, 
which the commonwealth fuftained, and could now 
do lead for his country, when mod need was : as 
alfo the number of them was much decreafed : fo as 
if money fhould be raifed upon them by the Polly 
yet mud it be far lefs than in former times. The 
fenate therefore, diligently confidering the great- 
nefs of the war within the bowels of Italy, that 
could not be thence expelled without the exceeding 
charge ot many good armies ; the peril, wherein 
Sicily and Sardinia dood, both of the Carthagini¬ 
ans, and of many among the naturals declining from 
the friendfhip or fubjedHon of Rome ; the threats 
of the Macedonian , ready to land in the eallern 
parts of Italy , if they were not at the cod to find 
him work at home i the greater threats of /.Ifdru- 
bat, to follow his brother over the Alps, as foon as 
he could rid himfclf of the Scipio’s in Spain ; and 
the poverty of the common-wealth, which had not 
money for any one of thefe mortal dangers, were 
driven almod even to extreme want of counfel. 
But being urged by the violence of fwift necedity, 
fignified in the letrers of the two Scipio's from 
Spain ; they refolved upon the only courfe, with¬ 
out which the city could not have fubfided. 

They called the people to aflembly: wherein 
£>. Pulxius, the pretor, laid open the publick 
wants, and plainly fuid, that in this exigent, there 
mull be no taking ot money for victuals, weapons, 
apparel, or the like things needful to the foldiers: 
biit that fuch as had dud', or were artificers, mud 
trud the commonwealth with the loan of their com¬ 
modities, and labours, until the war were ended. 
Hereunto he fo effectually exhorted all men, efpe- 
cially the publicans or cullomers, and thofe which 
in former times had lived upon their dealing in the 
common revenues, that the charge was undertaken 
by private men i and the army in Spam as well 
fupplied, as if the treafury had been full. Shortly 
after this, Al. Atilius Reguiui, and P. Furius Phi- 
lus , the Roman cenfors, taking in hand the redrefs 
ofdiforders within the city, were chiefly intentive 
to the correction of thofe that had mifbebaved 
themfelves in this prefent war. They began with 
No. 41. 


L. Cecilius Metellus : who, after the battel at Can- 
rue, had held difeourfe with fome of his compani¬ 
ons, about flying beyond the teas ; as if Rome , 
and all Italy, had been no better than lod. After 
him they took in hand thofe, that having brought 
to Rome the meflage of their fellows made pri loners 
at Cannce, returned not back to Hannibal, as they 
were bound by oath ; but thought themfelves there¬ 
of diffidently dilcharged, in that they had depped 
once back into his camp ; with pretence of taking 
better notice of the captives names. All thefe were 
now pronounced infamous by the cenfors: as alio 
were a great many more •, even whofoever had not 
ferved in the wars, after the term which the laws 
appointed. Neither was the note of the cenfors at 
this time (as otherwife it ufed to be) hurtful only in 
reputation : but greater weight was added thereun¬ 
to by this decree of the fenate following , That all 
fuch as were noted with infamy by thefe cenfors, 
fhould be tran/ported into Sicily, there to ferve until 
the end of the war, under the fame hard conditions 
that were impofed upon the remainder of the army 
beaten at Cannjc. The office of the cenfors was, 
to take the lid and account of die citizens ■, to 
choofe or difplace the fenators •, and to fet notes of 
difgrace (without further punifhment) upon thofe, 
whole unhoned or unfeemly behaviour fell not within 
the compafs of the law. They took alfo an account 
of the Roman gentlemen : among whom they dif- 
tributed the publick horl'es of fervice, unto luch as 
they thought meet; or took them away for their 
mifbehaviour. Generally, they had the overfight 
of men’s lives and manners : and their cenfure was 
much reverenced and feared *, though it extended 
no further, than to putting men out of rank *, or 
making them change their tribe •, or (which was the 
mod that they could do) caufing them to pay fome 
duties to the treafury, for which others were ex¬ 
empted. But befides the care of this general tax, 
and matters of morality, they had the charge of all 
publick works j as mending of high-ways, bridges, 
water-courfes •, the reparations ot temples, j>orchcs, 
and fuch other buildings. If any man encroached 
upon the ilrccts, high-ways, or other places that 
ought to be common ; the cenfors compelled him 
to make amends. They had alfo the letting out of 
lands, cufloms, and other publick revenues, to 
farm : lb that mod of the citizens of Rome were 
beholden unto this office, as maintaining them- 
felvcs by fome of the trades thereto belonging. 
And this was no fmall help to conferve the digni¬ 
ty of the fenate: the commonalty being obnoxious 
unto the cenfors ; which were always of that or¬ 
der, and careful to uphold the reputation thereof. 
But the common-weal being now impoverifhed by 
war, and having fmall dore of lands to let, or of 
cudoms that were worth the farming ; Regulus and 
Philus troubled not themfelves much with peru- 
fing the temples, or other decayed places, that 
needed reparations: or if they took a view of what 
was requiiite to be done in this kind ; yet lorbore 
they to let any thing in hand, becaule they had 
not wherewith to pay. Herein again appeared a 
notable gencrofity of the Romans. They that had 
been accudomed, in more happy times, to under¬ 
take fuch pieces of work, ottered now themfelves 
as willingly to the cenfors, as if there had been no 
fuch want: promifing liberally their colt and tra¬ 
vel, without expedition of any payment, before 
the end of the war. In like lort, the mailers of 
thofe flaves, that lately had been enfranchifed by 
Gracchus , were very well contented to forbear the 
price of them, until the city were in better cafe to 
pay. In this general inclination of the multitude, 
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to relieve, as far forth as every one was able, the 
common necefljty •, all the goods of orphans, and 
of widows living under patronage, were brought 
into the treafury \ and there the queftor kept a 
book of all that was laid out for the fuftenance of 
thefe widows and orphans : whilft the whole (lock 
was ufed by the city. This good example of thofe 
which remained in the town, prevailed with the fol- 
diers abroad: fo that (the poorer fort excepted) 
they refufcd to take pay ; and called thofe merce¬ 
naries, that did accept it when their country 
was in fo great want. 

The twelve hundred talents, wrongfully extort¬ 
ed from the Carthaginians ; nor any injuries fol¬ 
lowing, done by the Romans in the height of their 
pride •, yielded half fo much commodity, as might 
be laid in ballance againft thefe miferies, whereunto 
their eftate was now reduced. Neverthelefs, if we 
conlider things aright, the calamities of this war did 
rather enable Rome to deal with thofe enemies, 
whom (he forthwith undertook, than abate or 
flacken the growth of that large dominion, where¬ 
to (he attained, ere die youngeft of thole men was 
dead, whofe names we have already mentioned. 
For by this hammering, the Roman metal grew 
the more hard and folid •, and by paring the 
branches of private fortunes, the root and heart of 
the commonwealth was corroborated. So grew the 
city of Athens , when Xerxes had burnt the town to 
afhes, and taken from every particular citizen all 
hope of other felicity, than tliat which reded in the 
common happinefs of the univerfality. Certain it 
is (as Sir Francis Bacon hath judicioufly obferved) 
that a (late, whofe dimenfion or (lem is (mall, may 
aptly ferve to be a foundation of a great monar¬ 
chy -. which chiefly comes to pafs, where all re¬ 
gard of domeftical profperity is laid aftde ; and 
every man’s care addrefled to the benefit of his 
country. Hereof I might fay that our age hath 
feen a great example, in the united provinces in 
the Netherlands i whofe prefent riches and ftrength, 
grew chiefly from that ill afliirance, which each of 
their towns, or almoft of their families, perceived 
it folf to hold, whilft the generality was opprelfed 
by the duke of Alva \ were it fo, that the peo¬ 
ple had thereby grown as warlike, as by extreme in- 
ilullry, and draining thcmfelves to fill their pub- 
lick treafury, d\cy are all grown wealthy, ftrong 
at lea, and able to wage great armies for their 
Cervices by land. Wherefore, if we value at 
fuch a rate as we ought, the patient refoluti- 
on, conformity to good order, obedience to magi- 
ftrates, with many other virtues, and, above all 
other, the great love of the common weal, which 
was found in Rome in thefe dangerous times ; we 
may truly fay, that the city was never in greater 
likelihood to profper. Neither can it be deemed 
otherwise, than that if the fame affoftion of the 
people had laded, when their empire, being grown 
more large and beautiful, (hould in all reafon have 
been more dear unto them, if the riches and deli¬ 
cacies of Afia had not infetted them with lenfua- 
lity, and carried their appetites mainly to thofe 
plealures, wherein they thought their well-being to 
confill if all the citizens, and fubjedts of Rome, 
could have believed their own intereft to be as 
great, in thofe wars which their late emperors made 
lor their defence, as in thefe which were managed 
by the confuls: the empire, founded upon fo great 
virtue, could not have been thrown down by the 
hands of rude Barbarians, were they never fo ma¬ 
ny. But unto all dominions God hath fet their 
periods : who, though he hath given unto man the 
knowledge of diofe ways, by which kingdoms rife 


and fall ; yet hath left him fubjeft unto the affefti- 
ons, which draw on thefe fatal changes, in their 
times appointed. 

Sect. XIV. 

The Romans win fame towns back from Hannibal. 
Hannibal wins Tarentum. 'The fiege of Capua. 
Two victories of Hannibal. The journey of Han 
nibal to the gates of Rome. Capua taken by the 
Romans. 

A S the people of Rome drained themfclves to 
the utmoft, for maintaining the war: fo their 
generals abroad omitted no part of induftry, in 
fccking to recover what had been loft. The town 
of Ca/iline Fabius befieged. It was well defended 
by the Carthaginian garrifon j and likely to have 
been relieved by thofe of Capua , if Marcellas from 
Nola had not come to the afiiftancc of his colleague. 
Neverthelefs the place held out fo obftinately, that 
Fabius was purpofed to give it over : laying, that 
the enterprife was not great > yet as difficult, as 
a tiling of more importance. But Marcellas was 
of a contrary opinion. He faid, that many fuch 
things, as were not at firfl to have been under¬ 
taken by great commanders, ought yet, when 
once they were taken in hand, to be profecuted 
unto the bed eftedt. So the fiege held on: and 
the town was prefled fo hard, that the Cam- 
pans dwelling therein grew fearful, and cra¬ 
ved parley ; offering to give it up, fo as all might 
have leave to depart in (afety, whither they pleafed. 
Whilft they were thus treating of conditions: or 
whilft they were ifiuing forth, according to the 
compofition already made (for it is diverfly report¬ 
ed) Marcellas , feizing upon a gate, entred with his 
army, and put all to the fword that came in their 
way. Fifty of thofe that were firft gotten out, ran 
to Fabius the conful: who faved them, and fent 
them to Capua in fafety ; all the reft were cither 
(lain, or made prifoners. It Fabius deferved com¬ 
mendations, by holding his word good unto thefe 
fifty -, I know not how the (laughter of the reft, or 
imprifonment afterward of fuch, as efcaped the 
heat of execution, could be excufed by Marcellas. 
It may be that he helped himfelf, after the Roman 
fafhion, with fomc equivocation, but he (hall pay 
for it hereafter. In like fort was Mount Marfam , 
in Gafcoigne, taken by the marfhal Monhtc , when 
I was a young man in France. For whilft he en¬ 
tertained parley about compofition, the befieged ran 
all from their feveral guards, upon hafty defire o( 
being acquainted with the conditions propofed. 
The marlhal therefore difeovering a part of the 
walls ungarded, entred by Scalado, and put all, fave 
the governor, unto die fword. Herein that governor 
of Mount Marfam committed two grols errors •, 
the one, in that he gave no order tor the captains 
and companies, to hold themfelves in their places; 
the other, in that he was content to parley, with¬ 
out pledges for affurance given and received. Some 
fuch over-fight the governor of Caftline leemeth to 
have committed: yet neither the advantage taken 
by Marcellas , or by Monluc , was very honourable. 
When this work was ended, many ("mail towns ot 
the Samnites , and fome of the Lucans and Apuli¬ 
ans, were recovered : wiiercin were taken, or (lain, 
about five and twenty thoufand ot the enemies; and 
the country grievoufly walled by Fabius , Marcel¬ 
las lying fick at Nola. 

Hannibal in the mean while was about Tarentum , 
waiting to hear from thofe, that had promiled to 
give up the town. But M. Valerius, the Romm 

propretor, 
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propretor, had thru ft fo many men into it, that the 
traitors durft not ftir. Wherefore the Carthagini¬ 
an was fain to depart, having wearied himfelf in 
vain with expectation. Yet he wafted not the 
country ; but contented himfelf with hope, that 
they would pleafe him better in time following. 
So he departed thence toward Sahpia : which he 
chole for his wintering place ; and began to victual 
it, when fummer was but half paft. It is faid, 
that he was in love with a young wench in that 
town : in which regard if he began his winter more 
timely, than otherwife need required, he did not 
like the Romans ; whom necefiity enforced, to make 
their fummer laft as long, as they were able to tra¬ 
vel up and down the country. 

About this time began great troubles in Sicily, 
%hither Marcellas the conful was fent, to take fuch 
order for the province, as need fhould require. Of 
the doings there, which wore out more time than 
his conful drip, we will fpeak hereafter. 

The new confuls, chofcn at Rome , were 6h Fa¬ 
bius, the fon of the prefent conful, and 7 '. Sempro- 
nius Gracchus the fecond time. The Romans found 
it needful for the publick fervice, to imploy often¬ 
times their tx ft able men : and therefore made it 
lawful, during die war, to recontinue their officers, 
and choofe fuch, as had lately held their places be¬ 
fore •, without regarding any diftance of time, 
which was otherwife required. The old Fabius be¬ 
came lieutenant unto his fon: which was perhaps 
the refpedt, that moft commended his fon unto the 
place. It is noted, that when the old man came 
into the camp, and his fon rode forth to meet him : 
eleven of the twelve licbors, which carried each an 
axe, with a bundle of rods before the conful, dif¬ 
fered him, in regard of due reverence, to pafs by 
them on horleback ; which was againft the cuftom. 
But the fon perceiving this, commanded the laft of 
his lictors to note it: who thereupon bade the old 
Fabius alight, and come to the conful on his feet. 
The father chcartully did fo, faying, It was my 
mind, Jon, to make trial , whether thou didjl under- 
Jland thy felf to be conful. CaJfius Altinius, a 
wealthy citizen of dr pi, who, after the battel at 
Canine, had holpen the Carthaginian into that town, 
feeing now the fortune of the Romans to amend ; 
came privily to this conful Fabius , and offered to 
render it back unto him, if he might be therefore 
well rewarded. The conful purpofed to follow 
old examples: and to make this Altinius a pattern 
to all traitors ; ufing him, as Camillus and Fabri- 
cius had done thole, that olfered their unfaithful 
fervice againft the Falifci , and king Pyrrhus. But 
jb. Fabius , the father, was of another opinion : 
and faid, it was a matter of dangerous confequence, 
that it fhould be thought more fife to revolt from 
the Romans , than to turn unco them. Wherefore 
it was concluded, that he fhould be fent to the town 
of Cates , and there kept as prifoner, until they 
could better refolve what to do with him, or what 
ufe to make of him. Hannibal , underftandingthat 
Altinius was gone, and among the Romans , took 
ic not forrowfully -, but thought this a good occa- 
fion, to feize upon all the man’s riches, which 
were great. Yet, that he might feem rather fe- 
vere, than covetous, he fent for the wife and chil¬ 
dren of Altinius into his camp : where having ex¬ 
amined them by torment, partly concerning the 
departure and intention of this lugitive •, partly, and 
more ftrictly, about his riches, what they were, 
and where they lay ; he condemned them, as parta¬ 
kers of the treafon, to be burnt alive ■, and took all 
their goods unto himiclf. Fabius , the conful, fhort- 
ly after came to Arpi j which he won by Scalado, 
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in a ftormy and rainy night. Five thoufand of 
Hannibal's foldiers lay in the town; and of the 
Arpines themlelves, there were about three thou- 
land. Thefe were thruft foremoft by the Carthagi¬ 
nian garrifon, when it was underftood, that the Ro¬ 
mans had gotten over the wall, and broken open 
the gate. For the foldiers held the townfmen fuf- 
pedted ; and therefore thought it no w idiom, to 
truft them at their backs. But alter fomc little re- 
fiftance, the Arpines gave over fight, and entertain¬ 
ed parley with the Romans : protefting, that they 
had been betrayed by their princes ; and were be¬ 
come fubjeeft to the Carthaginians., againft their 
wills. In procefs of this difeourfe, the Arpine pre- 
tor went unto the Roman conful: and receiving his 
faith for the fecurity of the town, prefently mads, 
head againft the garrifon. This notwithftanding, 
like ic is, that Hannibal's men continued to make 
good refiftance. For when almoft a thoufand of 
them, that were Spaniards , offered to leave their 
companions, and ferve on the Roman fide, it was 
yet covenanted, that the Carthaginians fhould be 
differed to pafs forth quietly, and return to Hanni¬ 
bal. This was performed : and fo Arpi became Ro¬ 
man again, with little other lofs, than of him that 
had betrayed it. About the fame time, Cliternum 
was taken by Sempronius Fuditamus , one of the 
pretors : and unto Cneius Ftthius , another of the 
pretors, an hundred and twelve gentlemen of Ca¬ 
pua offered their fervice ; upon no other condition, 
than to have their goods rdlored unto them, when 
their city fhould be recovered by the Romans. 
This was a thing of fmall importance : but, conli- 
dering the general hatred of the Campans toward 
Rome, it ferved to dilcover the inclination of the 
Italians in thofe times $ and how their affections 
recoiled from Hannibal, when there was no ap¬ 
pearance of thofe mighty fuccours, that had been 
promifed from Carthage. The Confentines alio, 
and the Fh urines, people of the Brntians , that had 
yielded themlelves to Hannibal, returned again to 
their old allegiance. Others would lidve followed 
their example, but that one L. Pomponius , who ot 
a Publican had made himfelf a captain, and got¬ 
ten reputation by petty exploits in foraging the 
country, was flain by Hamm , with a great multi¬ 
tude of thole that followed him. Hannibal in the 
mean while had all his care bent upon Fcrentum s 
which if he could take, it leaned that it would 
Hand him in good Head, for drawing over that help 
out of Macedon , which his Carthaginians tailed to 
fend. Long he waited, ere lie could bring his de¬ 
fire to pafs: and being loth to hazard his forces, 
where he hoped to prevail by intelligence, he con¬ 
tented himfelf, with raking in fome poor towns of 
the Salcntines. At length, his agents within Fu- 
rentum found means to accomplifh their purpole, 
and his wifh. One Phileas, that was of their con- 
fpiracy, who lay at Rome , as ambaffidor, prafti- 
fing with the hollages of die Farentines , and fuch 
as had the keeping of them, conveyed them by 
night out of the city. But he and his company 
were the next day fo clolely purfued, that all of 
them were taken, and brought back to Rome ; 
where they fuffered death, as traitors. By reafon 
of this cruelty, or feverity, the people of F,arentum 
grew to hate the Romans , more generally and ear- 
neltly than before. As for the confpirators, they 
followed their bufinefs the more diligently ; as 
knowing what reward they were to expeCt, if their 
intention fhould happen to be dilcovcred. Where¬ 
fore they fent again to Hannibal: and acquainting 
him with the manner of their plot, made the fame 
compofition with him for the Farentines, which 
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they of Capua had made before. Nice and Philo- 
menes, two the chief among them, ufed much to go 
forth of the town on hunting by night, as if they 
durft not take their pleafure by day, for fear of 
the Carthaginians. Seldom or never they milled of 
their game: for the Carthaginians prepared it rea¬ 
dy for their hands, that they might not feem to 
have been abroad upon other occafion. * From the 
camp of Hannibal , it was about three days jour¬ 
ney to Tarentum , if he Ihould have marched thi¬ 
ther with his whole army. This caufed his long 
abode in one place the lefs to be fufpedted : as alfo, 
to make his enemies the more fecure, he caufed it 
to be given out, that he was fick. But when the 
Homans within Tarentum were grown carelefs of 
liich his neighbourhood, and the confpirators had 
let their bufinefs in order, he took with him ten 
thoufand the moft expedite of his horfe and foot, 
and long before break of day, made all fpeed thi¬ 
therward. Fourlcore light horfe of the Numidians 
ran a great way before him, beating all the ways, 
and killing any that they met, for fear left he, and 
his troop following him, would be difcovered. It 
had been often the manner of fome few Numidian 
horfe, to do the like in former times. Wherefore 
the Roman governour, when he heard tell in the 
evening, that fome Numidians were abroad in the 
fields, took it for a ftgn, that Hannibal was not as 
yet diflodged -, and gave order, that fome compa¬ 
nies Ihould be fent out the next morning, to ftrip 
them of their booty, and fend them gone. But 
when it grew dark night, Hannibal , guided by 
Philomenes , came clofe to the town : where, accord¬ 
ing to the tokens agreed upon, making a light to 
Ihew his arrival -, Nico, that was within the town, 
anfwered him with another light, in fign that he 
was ready. Prefently Nice began to fet upon one 
of the gates, and to kill the watchmen. Philomenes 
went toward another gate : and whiffling (as was 
his manner) called up the porter ; bidding him 
make hafte, for that he had killed a great boar, 
fo heavy, that fcarce two men could (land under it. 
So the porter opened the wicket *, and forthwith 
entered two young men, loaden with the boar * 
which Hannibal had prepared large enough, to be 
worthy the looking on. While the porter flood 
wondring at the largenefs of the beaft, Philomenes 
ran him through with his boar-fpear : and letting 
in fome thirty armed men, fell upon all the watch; 
whom when he had (lain, he opened the great 
gate. So the army of Hannibal , entring Tarentum 
at two gates, went diredlly toward the market¬ 
place-, where both parts met. Thence they were 
dillributed by their general, and font into all quar¬ 
ters of the city, with Tarentines to be their guides. 
They were commanded to kill all the Romans ; 
not to hurt the citizens. For better performance 
hereof, Hannibal willed the confpirators, that when 
any of their friends appeared in fight, they fhould 
bid him be quiet, and of good chear. All the town 
was in an uproar i but few could tell what the 
matter meant. A Roman trumpet was unfkilfully 
iounded by a Greek in the theatre ; which helped 
the fufpicion, both of the Tarentines y that the Ro¬ 
mans were about to fpoil die town ; and of die Ro¬ 
mans, that the citizens were in commotion. The 
governour fled into the port: and taking boat, got 
into the citadel, that flood in the mouth of the 
haven ■, whence he might eafily perceive the next 
morning, how all had palled. Hannibal , afiem- 
bling this Tarentines, gave them toundeeftand, what 
good a fled ion he bore them -, inveighing bitterly 
againft the Romans , as tyrannous opprefiors ; and 
fpake what elfo he thought fit for the prefent. This 


done: and having, gotten fucli fpoil as was to be 
had of the foldiers goods in the town, he addreffed 
himfelf againft the citadel ; hoping, that if the 
garrifon would Tally out, he might give them l'uch 
a blow, as Ihould make them unable to defend the 
place. According to his expectation it partly fell 
out. For when he began to make his approaches, 
the Romans in a bravery Tallying forth, gave charge 
upon his men : who fell back of purpofo, accord¬ 
ing to direction, till they had drawn on as many 
as they could, and fo far from their ftrength, as 
they durft adventure. Then gave Hannibal a fign 
to his Carthaginians , who lay prepared ready tor 
the purpofo : and fiercely fotting upon the enemy, 
drove him back with great Daughter, as fall as he 
could run ; fo that afterwards he durft not iffue 
forth. The citadel flood upon a demi-ifland, that 
was plain ground and fortified only with a ditch 
and wall againft the town, whereunto it was joined 
by a cawfoy. This cawfcy Hannibal intended to 
fortify in like fort againft the citadel ; to die end, 
that the Tarentines might be able, without his help, 
to keep themfolves from all danger thence. His 
work in few days went fo well forward, without 
impediment from the befieged, that he conceived 
hope of winning the place it folf, by taking a little 
more pains. Wherefore he made ready all forts of 
engines, to force the place. But whilft he was bu- 
fied in his works, there came by foa a ftrong fup- 
ply from Metapontum: which took away all hope 
of prevailing and made him return to his former 
counfel. Now, forafmuch as the Tarentine fleet 
lay within the haven, and could not pafs fordi, 
whilft the Romans held the citadel: it Teemed like¬ 
ly, that the town would fuffer want, being debar¬ 
red of accuftomed trade and provifions by Tea ; 
whilft the Roman garrifon, by help of their /hip¬ 
ping might eafily be relieved, and enabled to hold 
out. Againft this inconvenience, it was rather 
wifhed by the Tarentines , than any way hoped, 
that their fleet could get out of the haven, to guard 
the mouth of it, and cut off* all fupply from the 
enemy. Hannibal told them, that this might well 
be done : for that their town (landing in plain 
ground, and their ftreets being fair and broad, it 
would be no hard matter to draw the gallies over 
land, and lanch them into the foa without. This 
he undertook and eficCted : whereby the Roman 
garrifon was reduced into great neccflity j though 
with much patience it held our, and found Hanni¬ 
bal oftentimes otherwifo bufied, than his affairs re¬ 
quired. 

Thus with mutual lofs on both Tides, the time 
palled: and the Roman forces, growing daily 
ftronger, 9 . Futvius Flaccus , with Appius Claudi¬ 
us , lately chofen confuls, prepared to befiege die 
great city of Capua. Three and twenty legions 
the Romans had now armed. This was a great and 
hafty growth from that want of men, and of all 
necefiaries, whereunto the lofs at Cann£ had re¬ 
duced them. But, to fill up thefo legions, they 
were fain to take up young boys, that were under 
foventeen years of age: and to fend commiflioners 
above fifty miles round, for the fee-king out fuch 
lads as might appear ferviceable, and prelfing them 
to the wars ; making yet a law, that their years 
of forvice, whereunto they were bound by order of 
the city, fhould be reckoned for their benefit, from 
this their beginning fo young, as if they had been 
of lawful age. Before the Roman army drew near, 
the Campans felt great want of victuals, as if they 
had already been befieged. This happened part¬ 
ly by doth of the nation, partly by the great 
wafte and fpoil, which the Romans had in fore- 
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going years made upon their grounds. They fent 
therelore embafladors to Hannibal defiring him 
to fuccour them ere they were clofed up, as they 
feared to be fhortly. He gave them comfortable 
words •» and fent Hanno, with an army, to fupply 
their wants. Jfanno appointed them a day, againft 
which they fhould be ready, with all manner of 
carriages, to ltore themfelves with victuals, that 
he would provide. Neither did he promile more 
than he performed. For he caufed great quanti¬ 
ty of grain, that had been laicd up in cities round 
about, to be brought into his camp, three miles 
from Beneventum. Thither at the time appoint¬ 
ed came no more than forty carts or waggons, 
with a few pack-horfes; as if this had been e- 
nough to victual Capua. Such was the wretch- 
leihcfs of the Campans. Hanno was exceeding 
angry hereat; and told them, they were worle 
than very beads, fince hungar could not teach 
them to have greater care. Whereof he gave them 
a longer day, againft which he made provifion 
to ftore them throughly. Of all thefe doings 
word was fent to the Roman confuls, from the 
citizens of Beneventum. Therefore J^>. Fulvius, 
the conful, taking with him fuch ftrength as he 
thought needful tor the fervice, came into Bene¬ 
ventum by night-, where with diligence he made 
enquiry into the behaviour of the enemy. He 
learned, that Hanno., with part of his army, was 
gone abroad to make provifions ; that fome two 
thoufand waggons, with a great rabble of carters, 
and other varlets, lay among the Carthaginians 
in their camp fo that little good order was 
kept; all thought being let upon a great harveft. 
Hereupon the conful bade his men prepare them¬ 
felves, to allail the enemies camp: and leaving 
all his impediments within Beneventum, he march¬ 
ed thitherward fo early in the morning, that 
he was there with the firft break of day. By 
coming fo unexpected, he had well-near forced 
the camp on the hidden. But it was very ftrong, 
and very well defended: fo that the longer the 
fight continued, the lels defire had Fulvius to 
tolc more of his men in the attempt -, feeing ma¬ 
ny of diem caft away, and yet little hope of doing 
good. Therefore he laid, that it were better to 
go more leifurely and fubftantially to work to 
fend for his fellow-conful, with the reft of their 
army, and to lie between Hanno and home; that 
neither the Campans fhould depart thence, nor 
the Carthaginians be able to relieve them. Being 
thus difeourfing, and about to found the retreat, 
he faw, tlut iome of his men had gotten over 
the enemies rampart. There was great booty; 
or (which was all one to the foldier) an opini¬ 
on of much that might be gotten in that camp. 
Wherefore fome enfign-bearers threw their enfigns 
over the rampart, willing their men to fetch 
them out, unlefs they would endure the fhame 
and difhonour following fuch a lofs. Fear of 
fuch ignominy, than which none could be great¬ 
er, made the foldiers adventure fo defperately, 
that Fulvius , perceiving the heat of his men, chan¬ 
ged his purpofe, and encouraged thofe that were 
fomewhat backward, to follow the example of 
them that had already gotten over the trenches. 
Thus the camp was won: in which were flain a- 
bove fix thoufand and taken, above feven thou¬ 
fand -, befidcs all the ftore of victuals, and carri¬ 
ages, with abundance of booty, that Hanno had 
lately gotten from the Roman confederates. This 
mifadventure, and the nearer approach of both the 
confuls, made them of Capua lend a pitiful em- 
baftage to Hannibal: putting him in mind of 
No. 41. 
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all the love that he was wont to ptofeft unto theit 
city ; and how he had made fhew to afiect it no Ids 
than Carthage. But now, they faid, it would be 
loft, as Arpi was lately, if he gave not ftrong and 
fpeedy fuccour. Hannibal anfwered with com¬ 
fortable words, and fent away two thoufand horle 
to keep their grounds from fpoil \ whilft he 
himfclf was detained about Tarenttm, partly by- 
hope of winning the citadel, partly by the diipofi- 
tion which he faw in many towns adjoining to yield 
unto him. Among the hoftages of the Fareutincs 
that lately had fled out of Rome , and, being over¬ 
taken, fuftered death for their attempt, were fome 
of the Metapontines , and other cities of the Greeks, 
inhabiting that eaftern part of Italy, which was cal¬ 
led of old Magna Gr<eaa. Thefe people took to- 
heart the death of their hoftages, and thought the 
puniftiment greater than the olicnce. Wherefore* the 
Metapontines, as foon as the Roman garrifon was ta¬ 
ken from them to defend the citadel of Fir cm urn, 
made no more ado, but opened their gates to Han¬ 
nibal. The Fhurines would have done the like, up¬ 
on the like reafon, had not fbine companies lain in 
their town, which they feared that they fhould not 
be able to mailer. Neverthclefs, they helped them¬ 
felves by cunning ; inviting to their gates Hanno 
and Mago , that were near at hand, againft whom, 
whilft they profefted their fervice to Atinius, the 
Roman captain, they drew him forth to fight; and 
recoiling from him, clofed up their gates. A little 
formality they ufed, in pretending fear left the ene¬ 
my fhould break in together with the Romms-, in 
laving Atinius himfclf, and fending him away bv 
lea} as alfo in confulting a fmall while (bccauie 
perhaps many of their chief men were unacquaint¬ 
ed with the practice) whether they fliould yield to 
the Carthaginian , or no. But this deputation lafted 
not long, tor they that had removed the chief im¬ 
pediment, eafily prevailed in the reft, and delivered 
up the town to Hanno and Mago. This good fue- 
cefs, and hope of the like, detained Hannibal in 
thofe quarters; whilft the conltils, fortifying Bene¬ 
ventum, to fecurc their backs, addrefled themfelves 
unto the fiege of C rpua. 

Many dilafters befcl the Romans in the beginning 
of this great enterprize. T. Sempronius Gracchus , 
a very good man of war, that had of late been 
twice conful, was flain, either by treachery of fome 
Lucans, that drew him into an ambufh, or by 
fome Carthaginian llragglers, among whom he fell 
unawares. His body, or his head, was very ho¬ 
nourably interred either by Hannibal himfelf, or (for 
die reports agree not) by the Romans, to whom 
Hannibal fent it. He was appointed to lie in Bene¬ 
ventum, there to lecure the back of the army that 
fhould befiege Capua. But his death happened in 
an ill time, to the great hinderancc of that bufintfs. 
The Holones, or Haves, lately nunumiled, forfeok 
their enfigns, and went every one whither he 
thought good, as if they had been tlilcharged by the 
deceafe of their leader fo that it allied fome labour 
to feek them out, and bring them back into their 
camp. Neverthclefs, the confuls went forward with 
their work ; and drawing near to Capua, did all 
aCts of hoftility which they could. Mago, the Car¬ 
thaginian, and the citizens of Capua, gave them 
an hard welcome; wherein above fifteen hundred 
Romans were loft. Neither was it long, ere Han¬ 
nibal came thither, who fought with the con¬ 
fuls, and had the better, infomuch that he cauled 
them to difiodge. They removed by niglu, and 
went feveral ways: Fulvius toward Cannot \ Claudius 
into Lucania. Hannibal followed after Claudius , 
who having led him a great walk, fetched a com- 
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pafs about, and returned to Capua. It fo fell out, 
that one M. Cent emus Penula , a ftout man, and 
one that with good commendations had difcharged 
the place of a centurion, lay with an army not far 
from thence, where Hannibal refted, when he was 
very weary of hunting after Claudius. This Penula 
had made great vaunts to the Roman fenate, of 
wonders which he would work, if he might be 
trufted with the leading of five thoufand men. The 
fathers were unwilling in fuch a time, to reject the 
virtue of any good loldier, how mean foever his 
condition were. Wherefore they gave him the 
charge of eight thoufand •, and he himfelf being a 
proper man, and talking bravely, gathered up fo 
many voluntaries, as almoft doubled his number. 
But meeting thus with Hannibal , he gave proof of 
the difference between a flout centurion, and one 
able to command in chief. He and his fellows were 
all (in a manner) (lain, fcarce a thoufand of them 
efcaping. Soon after this Hannibal had word, that 
Cn. Fulvius, a Roman pretor, with eighteen thou¬ 
fand men, was in jlpulia , very carelefs, and a man 
infufficicnt for the charge which he held. Thither 
therefore he hailed to vifit him, hoping to deal the 
better with the main flrength of Rome , which point¬ 
ed at Capua , when he fhould have cut off thofe 
forces that lay in the provinces about, under men of 
fmall ability. Coming upon Fulvius , he found him 
and his men fo jolly, that needs they would have 
fought the firft night. Wherefore it was not to be 
doubted what would happen the day following. So 
he beftowed Mago, with three thoufand of his lighteft 
armed, in places thereabout mod fit for ambufh. 
Then offering battel to Fulvius , he foon had him in 
the trap, whence he made him glad to efcape alive, 
leaving all, fave two thoufand of his followers, dead 
behind him. 

Thefe two great blows, received one prefently 
after the other, much aftonilhed the Romans. Ne- 
verthelefs, all care was taken to gather up the fmall 
remains of the broken armies ; and that the confuls 
Ihould go fubffantially forwards with the fiege of 
Capua , which was of great confequence, both in 
matter of reputation, and in many other refpe&s. 
The two confuls fat down before the town, and 
C. Claudius Nero , one of the pretors, came with his 
army from Suejfula to their afliflance. They made 
proclamation, that wholoever would iffue out of 
Capua before a certain day prefixed, fhould have 
his pardon, and be fuffered to enjoy all that unto 
him belonged •, which day being pals’d, there fhould 
lie no grace ex[x:£ted. This offer was contume- 
liouffy rejeflcd, the Capuans relying on their own 
flrength, and the fuccours attended from Hannibal. 
Before the city was clofed up, they fent meflengers 
to the Carthaginian, which found him at Brundu- 
ftum. He had made a long journey, in hope of 
gaining the Tarentine citadel •, of which expectation 
tailing, he turned to Brmduftum, upon advertifement 
that he fhould be let in. There the Capuans met 
him •, told him of their danger with earned words; 
and were with words as bravely re-comforted. He 
bade them confider, how a few days fince he had 
chaled the confuls out of their fields and told them, 
that he would prefently come thither again, and 
fend the Romans going as fall as before. With this 
good anfwer the melfengers returned, and hardly 
could get back into the city, which the Romans had 
almoft intrenched round. As for Hannibal himfelf, 
he was ot opinion, that Capua , being very well 
manned, and heartily devoted unto his friendfhip, 
would hold out a long time •, and thereby give him 
lei lure to do what he thought requifite among the 
Tare mines, anti in thofe eaftem parts of Italy , 
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wliilft the Roman army fpent it (elf in a tedious fiege. 
Thus he lingered, and thereby gave the confuls time 
both to fortify themfelves at Capua , and to difpatch 
the eleflion of new magiftfates in Rome , wliilft he 
himfelf purfued hopes, that never found fuccefs. 

Claudius and Fulvius , when their term of office 
was expired, were appointed to continue the fiege at 
Capua , retaining the fame armies, as pro-confuls. 
The townfmen often fallied out, rather in a bravery, 
than likelihood to work any matter of effcCt, the 
enemy lying clofe within his trendies, as intending, 
without other violence, to fubdue them by famine. 
Yet againft the Campan horfe (for their foot was 
eafily beaten) the Romans ufed to thruft out l'ome 
troops, that fhould hold them fkirmifh. In thefe 
exercifes the Campans ufually had the better, to the 
great grief of their proud enemy, who fcorned to 
take foil at the hands of fuch rebels. It was there¬ 
fore devifed, that fome aClive and couragious young 
men, fhould learn to ride behind the Roman men 
at arms, leaping up, and again difmounting lightly, 
as occafion ferved. Thefe were furnifhed like the 
Velites, having each of them three or four fmall 
darts ■, which, alighting in time of conflict, they 
difcharged thick upon the enemy’s horfe; whom 
vanquifhing in this kind of fervice, they much 
difheartened in the main. The time thus palling, 
and famine daily increafing within the city, Hanni¬ 
bal came at length, not expeCted by the Romans \ 
and taking a fort of theirs, called Galatia , fell 
upon their camp. At the fame time the Capuans 
ifiued with their whole power, in as terrible man¬ 
ner as they could devife ; letting all their multitude 
of unferviceable people on the walls } which, with a 
loud noife of pansand bafons, troubled thofe that were 
occupied in fight, stppius Claudius oppofing himfelf 
to the Campans, eafily defended his trenches againft 
them ; and fo well repreffed them, that he drove 
them at length back into their city. Neverthelefs, 
in purfuing them to their gates, he received a 
wound, that accompanied him in Ihort fpace after 
to his grave. Fulvius was held harder to his 
talk by Hannibal , and the Carthaginian army. The 
Roman camp was even at point to have been loft ; 
and Hannibal’s elephants, of which he brought with 
him thirty-three, were either gotten within the ram¬ 
part, or elfe (lor the report varies) being fome of 
them flain upon it, fell into the ditch j and filled it 
up in fuch fort, that their bodies ferved as a bridge 
unto the aflailants. It is faid, that Hannibal in this 
tumult caufed fome fugitives, that could fpeak Latin 
well, to proclaim aloud, as it were in the conful’s 
name, that every one of the foldiers fhould fhift 
for himfelf, and fly betimes unto the next hills, tor- 
afmuch as the camp was already loft. But all would 
not ferve. The fraud was deteClcd, and the army, 
having fitten there fo long, had at good leil'ure 
ftrongly intrenched it felf, lo as little hope there was 
to raife the fiege by force. 

This did extremely perplex the Carthaginian. 
The purchafe of Capua had (as was thought) with¬ 
held him from taking Rome it felf: and now his de¬ 
fire of winning the Tarentine citadel, had well near 
loft: Capita, in refpedl of which, neither the citadel, 
nor the city of Tarentum , were to have been much 
regarded. Falling therefore into a defperate anger 
with himfelf and his hard fortune, that of fo many 
great victories he had made no greater ufe v on the 
fudden he entertained an haughty relblution even to 
fet upon Rome, and cairy to the walls of that proud 
city the danger of war that threatened Capua. This 
he thought would be a mean to draw the Roman ge¬ 
nerals, or one of them at leaft, unto the defence of 
their own home. If they rofe from the fiege with 
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their whole army, then had he his defire: if they 
divided their forces, then was it likely that either he, 
or the Campans , fhould well enough deal with them 
apart. Neither did he defpair that the terror of his 
coming might fo aftonifh the multitude within Rome, 
as he might enter lbme part or other of the city. 
His only fear was, left the Campans, being igno¬ 
rant of his purpole, Ihould think he had forlakcn 
them, and thereupon forthwith yield themfelves to 
the enemy. To prevent this danger, he lent letters 
to Capua by a fubtle Niimiiian ; who running as a 
fugitive into the Roman camp, conveyed himfclf 
thence over the innermoft trenches into the city. The 
journey to Rome was to be performed with great ce¬ 
lerity ; no finall hope of good fuccefs refting in the 
fudciennefs of his arrival there. Wherefore he 
caufed his men to have in a rcadinefs ten days vic¬ 
tuals •, and prepared as many boats as might in one 
night tranfport his army over the river of Vulturnus. 
This could not be done fo clolely, but that the Ro¬ 
man generals, by fome fugitives, had notice of his 
purpole. With this danger therefore they acquaint¬ 
ed the fenate, which was therewith affected, accord¬ 
ing to the diverfity of mens opinions in a cafe of 
luch importance. Some gave counfel to let alone 
Capua, yea, and all places elfe, radier than to put 
the town of Rome into peril of being taken by the 
enemy. Others were fo far from allowing of this, 
as they wondered how any man could think that 
Hannibal, being unable to relieve Capua , fhould 
judge himfclf ltrong enough to win Rome ; and 
therefore ftoutly faid, that thofe legions which were 
kept at home for defence of the city, would ferve 
the turn well enough to keep him out, and lend him 
thence, if he were fo unwile as to come thither. 
But it was finally concluded, that letters Ihould be 
fent to Fulvius and Claudius , acquainting them per¬ 
fectly with the forces that at the prefent were in 
Rome ; who fince they knew belt what the ftrength 
was which Hannibal could bring along with him, v/ere 
belt able to judge what was needful to oppole him. 
So it was referred unto the diferetion of thefe gene¬ 
rals at Capua , to do as they thought behovefol; and, 
if it might conveniently be, neither to raile their 
fiege, nor yet to put the city of Rome into much 
adventure. According to this decree of the fenate, 
C). Fulvius took fifteen thoufund foot and a thoufand 
horfe, the choice of his whole army, with which he 
halted toward Rome, leaving App. Claudius, who 
could not travel by reafon of his wound, to continue 
the fiege at Capua. 

Hannibal, having paffed over Vullurnus, burnt 
up all his boats, and left nothing that might ferve 
to tranfport the enemy, in cafe he Ihould offer to 
purfue or coaft him. Then halted he away toward 
Rome, ftaying no longer in any one place than 
he needs muft. Yet found he the bridges over Ltris 
broken down by the people of Fregelhe \ which, as 
it (topped him a little on his way, fo it made him 
the more grievoufiy to fipoil their lands whilft the 
bridges were in mending. The nearer that he drew 
to Rome, the greater walle he made : his Numidians 
running before him, driving the country, and kill¬ 
ing or taking multitudes of all forts and ages, that 
fled out of all parts round about. The mefiengers 
of thefe news came apace, one after another, into 
the city fome few bringing true advertifements, 
but die moft of them reporting the conceits of their 
own fear. All the ftrects and temples in Rome 
were peftered with women, crying, and pray¬ 
ing, and rubbing the altars with their hair, 
becaufe they could do none other good. The 
fenators were all in the great market, or place 
ot affembly ready to give their advice, if it 


were alked, or to take directions given by the ma- 
giftrates. All places of moft importance were fluffed 
with foldiers: it being uncertain, upon which part 
Hannibal would fall. In the midft of this trepida¬ 
tion, there came news, dut jjh Fulvius, with part 
of the army from Capua, was halting to the defence 
of the city. The office of a proconful did expire, at 
his return home, and entry into the gates of Rome. 
Wherefore, that Fulvius might lofc nothing by 
coming into the city in time of fuch need, an adt 
was palfed, that he Ihould have equal power with 
the confuls, during his abode there. He and Han¬ 
nibal arrived at Rome, one foon after another: Ful¬ 
vius having been long held occupied in palling o- 
ver Nulturnus \ and Flannibal receiving impedi¬ 
ment in his journey, as much as the country was 
able to give. The confuls, and Fulvius, incamp- 
ed without the gates of Rome ; attending the Car¬ 
thaginian. Thither they called the fenate : and as 
the danger grew nearer and greater ; fo took they 
more careful and efpecial order, againft all occur¬ 
rences. Hannibal catne to the river At.io or Ani- 
en, three miles from the town : whence he advanced 
with two thoufand horfe, and rode along a great 
way under the walls ■, viewing the fite thereof, and 
confidering how he might belt approach it. But he 
either went, or (as the Roman (lory faith) was dri¬ 
ven away, without doing, or receiving any hurr. 
Many tumults rofe in this while among the people •, 
but were fuppreffed by the care and diligence of the 
fenators. Above the reft, one accident was both 
troublefome, and not without peril. Of Numia'i- 
ans that had Ihifted fide, and fallen (upon fome dif- 
pleafures) from Hannibal to the Romans, there were 
fome twelve hundred then in Rome : which were 
appointed by the confuls, to pals through the 
town, from the mount Aventine , to the gate Col¬ 
ima, where it was thought that their fervice might 
be ufeful, among broken ways, anti garden-walls 
lying in the fuburbs. The faces of thefe men, and 
their furniture, wherein they differed not from the 
followers of Hannibal, bred fuch miftaking, as 
caufed a great uproar among the people : all cry¬ 
ing out, that Aventine was taken, and the enemy 
gotten within the walls. The noile was fuch, that 
men could not be informed of the truth: and the 
ftreets were fo full of cartel, and hulbandmen, 
which were fled thither out ot the villages adjoin¬ 
ing, that the palTage was ftop’d up •, and the poor 
Numidians pitifully beaten from the houle-top*, 
with (tones and other weapons that came next to 
hand, by the defperate multitude, that would have 
run out of the gates, had it not been certain who 
lay under the walls. To remedy the like inconve¬ 
niences, it was ordained. That all uhicb had been 
delators, confuls, or cenfors, fiould have authority 
as magijlrates, till the enemy departed. The day 
following, Hannibal paffed over Anicn, and pre- 
fented battel to the Romans, who did not wifely if 
they undertook it. It is laid, that a terrible ffiow- 
er of rain, caufed both Romans and Carthaginians 
to return into their feveral camps: and that 
this happened two days together, the weather 
breaking up, and clearing, as foon as they were 
departed alunder. Certain it is, that Hannibal , 
who had brought along with him no more 
than ten days provifion, could not endure to flay 
there, until his victuals were all fpent. In which 
regard, the Romans, if they fuffered him to wafte 
his time and provifions, knowing that he could not 
abide there long, did as became well advifed men : 
if they offered to fight with him, and either had 
the better, or were parted (as is (aid) by lome ac¬ 
cident of weather j the commendations muft be 
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given to their fortune. The terror of Hannibal 's bal fhould come again, if means could only be 
coming to the city, how great focver it was at found how to convey fuch letters unto him, as 
the firft, yet, after fome leifure, and better notice they would write. The carriage of the letters was 
taken of his forces, which appeared lefs than the undertaken by fome Numidians \ who running, as' 
firft apprehenfion had formed them, was much and fugitives, out of the town, into the Roman camp, 
foon abated. Hereunto it helped well, that at the waited fit opportunity to make an efcape thence 
fame time the fupply appointed for Spain., after with their packets. But it happened, ere they could 
the death of the two Scipio's , was fent out of the convey themlelves away, that one of them was de- 
town, and went forth at the gate, whilft one Car- tested by an Harlot following him out of the town ; 
tbaginian lay before another. In all panicle ter- and the letters of Bojlar and lhr.no were taken 
rors , as they are called, whereof there is either no and opened, containing a vehement intreatv un- 
caufe known, or no caufe anfwcrable to the great- to Hannibal , that he would net thus forlalie the 
nefs of the fudden confirmation, it is a good re- Capuans , and them. For (laid they) we came not 
medy, to do fomewhat quite contrary to that which hither to make war againft Rbtgimn and Tareutum, 
the danger would require; were it fuch, as men but againft the Romans : whole legions wherefoever 
have fiifhioned it in their amazed conceits. Thus they lie, there alfo Ihould the Catbaginian army be 
did Alexander caufe his lbldiers to difarm them- ready to attend them ; and by taking of luch 
felves, when they were all on a fudden in a great courfe, have we gotten thofe victories at Trebia , 
fear of they knew not what. And thus did Clear- Thrafymtne, and Cann.e. In fine, they belbught 
ebus pacily a foolilh uproar in his army, by pro- him, that he would not dilhonour himfelf, and be¬ 
daiming a reward unto him, that could tell who tray them to their enemies, by turning another 
had lent the als into the camp. But in this pre- way ; as if it were his only care, that the city 
fent example of the Romans , appears withal a great Ihould not be taken in his full view : promifmg 
magnanimity : whereby they fuftained their reputa- to make a defperate fally, if he would once more 
tion, and augmented it no lefs, than by this bold adventure to fet upon the Roman camp. Such were 
attempt of llannibal it might feem to have been di- the hopes of Bojlar and his fellow. But Hannibal 
minilhed. Neither could they more finely have had already done his beft : and now began to faint 
checked the glorious conceits of their enemies, and under the burden of that war, wherein (as after- 
taken away the difgrace of that fear, which cloud- ward he protelled) he was vanquifhed by Hanna 
ed their valour at his firft coming, than by making and his parti fins in the Carthaginian fenate, rather 
fuch demonftrations; when once they had recover- than by any force of Rome. * It may well be, as 
cd fpirit, how little they efteemed him. To this a thing incident in like cafes, that fome of thofe 
purpole therefore that very piece of ground, on which were befieged in Capua , had been lent over 
whic h the Carthaginian lay incamped, was fold in by the Hannonians, to obierve the doings of Han- 
Romc: and fold it was nothing under the value, nibal , and to check his proceedings. If this were 
but at as good a rate, as if it had been in time of fo, juftly might they curie their own malice, which 
peace. This indignity coming to his ear, incenfcd had caft them into this remedilefs necelfity. How- 
Hannibal fo much, that he made port-fale of the foever it were, the letters direcflcd unto Hannibal , 
filver-fmith’s fhops, which were near about the fell (as is fhewed) into the Roman proconful’s 
market or common place in Rome , as if his own hands ; who cutting off the hands of all fuch coun- 
titlc to the houlcs within the town were no wit terfeit fugitives, as carried fuch mefiiiges, whip’J 
wort; than any Roman citizens could be unto that them back into the town. This miferable fpeefta- 
piece ol ground, whereon he raifed his tent. But cle broke the hearts of the Campans : fo that the 
this counter-practice was nothing worth. The Ro- multitude crying out upon the fenate, with mena- 
vians did feek to maniteft that alfurance which they cing terms, cauted them to aflemble, and confult 
juftly had conceived ; Hannibal , to make Ihew about the yielding up of Capua unto the Romans. 
of continuing in an hope, which was already paft. The braveft of the lenators, and fuch as a few years 
His victuals were almoft fpent: and of thole ends tjnee had been moft forward in joining with Han- 
that he had propofed unto himfelf, this journey had nibal , underftood well enough whereunto the mat- 
brought forth none other, than the lame of his ter tended. Wherefore one of them invited the reft 
much daring. Wherefore he broke up his camp: home to flipper; telling diem, that when they had 
and doing what fpoil he could in the Roman terri- made good chear, he would drink to them fuch an 
tory, without fparing religious places, wherein health, as Ihould let them free from that cruel re¬ 
wealth was to be gotten, he palled like a tempeft venge, which the enemy fought upon their bodies, 
over the country ; and ran toward the eaftern fea About feven and twenty of the fenators there were, 
fo faft, that he had almoft taken the city of Rbe- that liking well of diis motion, ended their lives 
gium before his arrival was feared or lufpeftcd. As together, by drinking poifon. All the reft, ho- 
for Capua , he gave it loft : and is likely to have ping for more mercy than they had deferved, yield- 
curfcd the whole laCtion of IIanno, which thus dif- ed fimply to diferetion. So one of the town-gates 
ablcd him to relieve that fair city, fince he had was fet open: whereat a Ro'man legion, with fome 
no other way to vent his grief. other companies, entring, difarnied the citizens, 

Fulvius returning back to Capua , made pro- apprehended the Carthaginian garrifon, and com- 
claimtion a-new, that whofo would yield, before a manded all the fenators of Capua to go forth into 
certain day, might fafely do it. This, and the the Roman camp. At their coming thither, the pro- 
very return of Fulvius , without any more appear- confuls laid irons upon them all, and, commanding 
anceof Hannibal , gave the Capuans to underftand, them to tell what ftore of gold and filver they hail 
that they were abandoned, and their cafe defpc- at home, lent them into lafe cuftody; fome to 
rate. To truft the Roman pardon proclaimed, e- Cales , others to Theanum. Touching the general 
very man’s confcience of his own evil deferts, told multitude: they were referved unto the diferetion 
him, that it was a vanity, and lome faint hope of the fenate •, yet fo hardly ufed by Fulvius in the 
was given by Ilanna and Boflar , captains of the mean while, that they had little caufe of hope or 
Carthaginian garrifon within the town, that Hanni- comfort in this adverfity. Ap. Claudius was brought 
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even to the point of death, by the wound ■which he 
had lately received: yet was he not inexorable to 
the Campans ; as having loved them well in for¬ 
mer times, and having given his daughter in mar¬ 
riage to that Pacuviusy of whom we fpake before. 
But this facility of his colleague, made Fulvius the 
more hafty in taking vengeance : for fear, left up¬ 
on the like refpedts, the Roman fenate might prove 
more gentle, than he thought behoveful to die com¬ 
mon fafety, and honour of their ftatc. Wherefore 
he took die pains, to ride by night unto Theanum , 
and from thence to Cales : where he caufed all die 
Campan prifoners to fuller death •, binding them to 
(lakes, and fcourging them firft a good while with 
Tods i after which he ftruck oft’ their heads. 

This terrible example of vengeance, which the 
Carthaginians could not hinder, made all towns of 
Italy the lefs apt to follow the vain hope of the 
Campans : and bred a general inclination, to return 
upon good conditions to the Roman fide. The 
site Hans y Calatines, and Sabatinesy people of the 
CampanSy that in the former change had followed 
the fortune of Capua , made alfo now the like fub- 
miftion, for very fear, and want of ability to re- 
fift. They were therefore ufed with the like ri¬ 
gor, by Fulvius : who dealt fo extreamly with 
them all, that he brought them into delperation. 
Wherefore fome of their young gentlemen, burn¬ 
ing with fire of revenge, got into Rome : where 
they found means by night-time, to fet on fire fo 
many houfes, that a great part of the city was 
like to have been confumed. The beginning of 
the fire in divers places at once, argued that 
it was no cafualty. Wherefore liberty was pro¬ 
claimed upon any (lave, and other diffident re¬ 
ward unto any freeman, that fhould dilcover who 
thofe incendiaries were. Thus all came out: and 
the Campans t being detected by a flave of their 
own (to whom, above his liberty promifed, was 
given about the fum of an hundred marks) had 
the punifhment anfwerable to their deferts. Ful¬ 
vius hereby being more and more incenfed a- 
gainft this wretched people, held them in a man¬ 
ner as prifoners within their walls: and this ex¬ 
treme feverity caufed them at length to become 
luppliants unto the Roman fenate •, that fome peri¬ 
od might be fet unto their miferies. That, where¬ 
upon the fcnators refolved in the end, was worfe 
than all that which they had differed before. Only 
two poor women in Capua (of which one had 
been an harlot) were found not guilty of the late 
rebellion. The reft were, fome of them, with 
their wives and children, fold for flaves, and 
their goods confifcated ; others laid in prifon, 
and rel'erved to further deliberation : but the ge¬ 
nerality of them, commanded to depart out of 
Campania by a certain day ; and confined unto fe- 
veral places, as belt liked the angry vittors. As 
for the town of Capua, it was differed to ftand, 
in regard of the beauty and commodious fite : but 
no cc'poration, or form of polity, was allowed 
to be therein: only a Roman provoft was every 
year fent, to govern over thofe that fhould inha¬ 
bit it, and to do juftice. This was the greateft 
ad, and moft important, hitherto done by the 
people of Rome , after many great lofifes in the pre¬ 
lent war. After this, the glory of Hannibal be¬ 
gan to fhine with a more dim light than before : 
his oil being far fpent: and that which fhould 
have revived his flame, being unfortunately filed •, 
as fhall be told in place convenient. 

No. XLII. 


Sect. XV. 

How the Carthaginians, making a party in Sardinia, 
and Sicily, held war againjl the Romans in thoje 
tjlands *, and were overcome. 

W HILST things pafl*ed thus in Italy , the 
commotions railed in Sardinia and Sicily by 
the Carthaginians and their friends, were brought 
to a quiet and happy end, by the induftrious va¬ 
lour of the Romans. The Sardinian rebellion was 
great and fudden : above thirty thouland being up 
in arms, ere the Roman forces could arrive there 
to fupprefs it. One Harficoras, with his fon Hio- 
Jlusy mighty men in that ifland, were the ring¬ 
leaders *, being incited by Hanno , a Carthaginian, 
that promifed the ailiftance of his country. Neither 
were the Carthaginians in this enterprife fo care- 
lefs, as in the reft of their main undertakings, a- 
bout the lame time. Yet it had been better, if their 
care had been directed unto the profccution of that 
main bufinefs in Italy ; whereon this, and all o- 
thcr hopes depended. • For it would have fufiiced, 
if they could have hindred the Romans from lend¬ 
ing an army into Sardinia. Harficoras , with his 
followers, might well enough have l’arved to drive 
out jji>. MutiuSy the pretor ; who lay fick in the 
province; and not more weak in his own body, 
than in his train. But whilft they fought revenge 
of that particular injury, whereof the fcnlewas molt 
grievous : they neglected the opportunity of re¬ 
quiting thofe that had done them wrong, and of 
tlie fecuring themfelves from all injuries in the fu¬ 
ture. Their fortune alfo in this enterprife was fuch, 
as may feem to have difeouraged them from being 
at the like charge, in cafes of more importance. 
For whereas they fent over jfjdrubal , furnamed 
the baldy with a competent fleet and army ; aflift- 
ed in this expedition by Hanno , the author of the 
rebellion, and by Mago, a gentleman of the Barchine 
houfe, and near kinlman to Hannibal : it fo fell 
out, that the whole fleet, by extremity of foul wea¬ 
ther, was caft upon the Baleares ; fo beaten, and 
in fuch evil plight, that the Sardinians had even 
fpent their hearts, and were in a manner quite van- 
quifhed, ere thele their friends could arrive to fuc- 
cour them. 

Titus Manlius was fent from Rome with two and 
twenty thoufand loot, and twelve hundred horlc, to 
fettle the eftate of that ifland, which he had taken 
in, and annexed unto the Roman dominion, long 
before this, in his confulfhip. It was a laudable, 
cuftom of the Romans , to preferve and uphold in 
their leveral provinces, the greatnefs and reputation 
of thofe men, and their families, by whom each 
province had been firft fubdued unto their empire. 
If any injury were done unto the provincials ; if 
any grace were to be obtained from the fenate ; 
or whatfoever accident required the ailiftance of a 
patron : the fiift conqueror, and his race after him, 
were the moft ready and beft approved means, to 
procure the benefit of the people fubdued. Hereby 
the Romans held very fure intelligence in every 
province, and had always in readinefs fit men to 
reclaim their fubjeeb, if they fell into any fuch 
dilorder, as would otherwile have required a 
greater charge and trouble. The coming of Man¬ 
lius retained in obedience all that were not already 
broken too far out. Yet was Harficoras fo ftrong 
in field, that Manlius was compelled to arm his 
8 D mariners : 
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ihariners: without whom he could not have made 
up that number of two and twenty thoufand, where¬ 
of we have fpoken before: He landed at Calaris, 
or Carallis : where mooring his Ihips, he palled 
Up into the country, and fought out the enemy. 
Hyoflus , the fon of Harficcras , had then the com¬ 
mand of the Sardinian army left unto him by his 
father, who was gone abroad into the country, to 
draw in more friends to their fide. This young 
gentleman would needs adventure to get honour, by 
giving battel to the Romans at his own diferetion. 
So he ralhly adventured to fight with an old fol- 
dier : by whom he received a terrible overthrow ; 
and loft in one day above thirty thoufand of his 
followers. Hyojlus himfelf, with the reft of his 
broken troops, got into Cornus , the chief town of 
the ifland: whither Manlius purfued them. Very 
foon after this defeature came Afdrubal with his 
Carthaginians : too late to win all Sardinia, in 
fuch hafte as he might have done, if the tempeft had 
not hindred his voyage ; yet foon enough, and 
ftrong enough to fave the town of Cornus , and to 
put a new fpirit into the rebels. Manlius hereup¬ 
on withdrew himfelf back to Calaris : where he 
had not ftayed long, ere the Sardinians (fuch of 
them as adhered to the Roman party) craved his 
afliftance ; their country being wafted by the Car¬ 
thaginians, and the rebels, with whom they had re¬ 
futed to join. This drew Manlius forth of Cala¬ 
ris : where if he had ftayed a little longer, Afdru- 
bal would have fought him out with fome blemifh 
to his reputation. But the fame of Afdrubal and his 
company, appears to have been greater than was 
their ftrength. For, after fome trial made of them 
in a few Ikirmilhes, Manlius adventured all to the 
hazard of a battel: wherein he flew twelve thou¬ 
fand of the enemies; and took of the Sardinians 
and Carthaginians three thoufand. Four hours the 
battel laded: and victory at length fell to the Ro¬ 
mans, by the flight of the iflanders } whofe cou¬ 
rage had been broken in their unprofperous fight 
not many days before. The death ot young Hyo¬ 
jlus, and of his father Harficoras, that flew himiclt 
for grief, together with the captivity of Afdrubal 
himfelf, with Ala go and Hanno , the Carthagini¬ 
ans ; made the vidtory the more famous. The 
vanquifhed army fled into Cornus : whither Man¬ 
lius followed them ; and in fliort fpace won the 
the town. All other cities of the ifle that had re¬ 
belled, followed the example of Cornus, and yield¬ 
ed unto the Roman : who impofmg upon them 
fuch increafe of tribute, or other punifhment, as 
belt forted with the nature of their feveral offences, 
or their ability to pay, returned back to Calaris 
with a great booty, and from thence to Rome ; 
leaving Sardinia in quiet. 

The war in Sicily was of greater length, and e- 
very way more burdenfome to Rome : as alfo the 
victory brought more honour and profit •, for that 
the Romans became thereby not only favers of their 
own, as in Sardinia , but lords of die whole coun¬ 
try, by annexing the city and dominion of Syra- 
cuje, to that which they enjoyed before. Soon af¬ 
ter the battel of Canme, the old king of Syracufe 
died : who had continued long a ftedfaft friend un¬ 
to the Romans ; and greatly relieved them in this 
prefent war. He left his kingdom to Hieronymus, 
his grand-child, that was about fifteen years of age ; 
Gelo, his fon, that fhould have been his heir, be¬ 
ing dead before. To this young king his fuccef- 
for, Hiero appointed fifteen tutors ; of which the 
principal were Andronodorus, Zoilus, and Thetnif- 
tius tj who had married his daughters, or the daugh¬ 
ters of Celo. The reft were luch, as he judged 


moft likely to preferve the kingdom, by the fame 
art, whereby himfelf had gotten, and fo long kept 
it. But within a little while, Andronodorus, wax¬ 
ing weary of fo many coadjutors, began to com¬ 
mend the fufficiency of the young prince, as ex¬ 
traordinary in one of his years : and faid, that he 
was able to rule the kingdom without help of 
any protestor. Thus by giving over his own 
charge, he caufed others to do the like: hoping 
thereby to get the king wholly into his hands •, 
which came to pafs in a fort as he defired. For 
Hieronymus , laying afide all care of government 
gave himfelf wholly over to his plcafures: or if 
he had any regard for his royal dignity, it was 
only in matter of exterior fhew, as wearing a di¬ 
adem with ornaments of purple, and being at¬ 
tended by an armed guard. Hereby he offended 
the eyes of his people, that had never feen the 
like in Hiero, or in Gelo, his fon. But much more 
he offended them, when by his infolent behavi¬ 
our, fuitable to his outward pomp, he gave proof, 
that, in courfe of life, he would revive the me¬ 
mory of tyrants dead long fince, from whom he 
took the pattern of his habit. He grew proud, 
luftful, cruel, and dangerous to all that were a- 
bout him : fo that fuch of his late tutors as could 
efcape him by flight, were glad to live in banifh- 
ment: the reft, being moft of them put to oeath 
by the tyrant ; many of them dying by their 
own hands, to avoid the danger of his difplcafure, 
that teemed worfe than death it felf. Only An- 
dronodorus, Zoilus, and one Thrafo, continued in 
grace with him, and were his counfcllors, but 
not of his cabinet. Thete, howfoever they a- 
greed in other points, were at fome difienfion a- 
bout that main point, of adhering, either to the 
Romans, or to the Carthaginians. The two former 
of them, were wholly for the king’s pleafures, 
which was let on change: but Tbrafo , having 
more regard for his honour and profit, was very 
earneft to continue the amity with Rome. Whilft 
as yet it remained fomewhat doubtful, which way 
the king would incline; a confpiracy againft his 
perfon, was detected by a groom of his ; to 
whom one Theodoras had broken the matter. Tbe- 
odorus hereupon was apprehended, and torment¬ 
ed -, thereby to wring out of him the whole prac¬ 
tice, and the names of the undertakers. Long it 
was ere he would fpeak any thing : but yielding 
(as it teemed) in the end, unto the extremity of 
the torture ; he confefled, that he had been fet 
on by Thrafo ; whom he impeached of the trea- 
fon, together with many more, that were near in 
love or place unto Hieronymus. All thefe there¬ 
fore were put to death, being innocent of the 
crime wherewith they were charged. But they 
that were indeed the confpirators, walked boldly 
in the ftreets, and never lhrunk for the matter: 
alluring themfelves, that the refolution of Theo¬ 
doras would yield to no extremity. Thus they 
all efcaped, and foon after found means to exe¬ 
cute their purpofe. The king himfelf, when 
Thrafo was taken out of the way, quickly refol- 
ved upon Tiding with the Carthaginians \ whereto 
he was very inclinable before. Young men, when 
firft they grow mafters of themfelves, love to feem 
witer than their fathers, by taking different courfes. 
And the liberality of Hiero to the Romans, in their 
great neceflity, had of late been fuch, as might have 
been termed exceflive, were it not in regard ot his 
providence, wherein he took order for his own 
eftate, that depended upon' theirs. But the young 
nephew, taking little heed of dangers far off, re¬ 
garded only the things pretent j die weaknefs of 
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Rome ; the prevalent fortunes of Carthage ; and 
the much money that his grandfather had laid out in 
vain, to fhoulder up a falling houfe. Wherefore he 
dealt with Hannibal, who readily entered into good 
correfpondence with him ; that was maintained by 
Hippocrates and Epicides, Carthaginians born, but 
grand-children of a banifhed Syracuftan. Thefe 
grew into fuch favour with Hieronymus, that they 
drew him whither they lifted. So that when Ap- 
pius Claudius, the Roman pretor, hearing what was 
towards, made a motion of renewing the confede¬ 
racy between the people of Rome and the king of 
Syracufe, his mefl'engers were difmilTed with an 
ojaen feoff. For Hieronymus would needs have them 
tell him the order of the fight at Cannce , that he 
might thereby learn how to accommodate himlclf: 
faying, that he could hardly believe the Cartha¬ 
ginians j l’o wonderful was the vidory, as they re¬ 
ported it. Having thus difmiflcd the Romans, he 
fent ambafiadors to Carthage , where he concluded a 
league: with condition, at firft, that a great part of 
the ifland fhould be annexed to his dominion ; but 
afterwards, that he fhould reign over all Sicily, and 
the Carthaginians reft fatisfied with what they could 
get in Italy. At thefe doings Ap. Claudius did not 
greatly ftir \ partly for the indignities that were of¬ 
fered ; partly for that it behoved not the Romans to 
entertain more quarrels than were enforced upon 
them by necefllty ; and partly (as may leem) for 
that the reputation both of himlclf, and of his city, 
had received fuch blcmifh by that which happened un¬ 
to him in his journey, as much difcountenanced him 
when he came into Sicily, and forbade him to look 
big. The money that lHero had bellowed formerly 
upon the Romans, wherewith to relieve them in their 
necefiity, this Appius was to carry back unto him ; 
it being refilled by the Roman lenate with greater 
bravery than their prelent fortune would allow. But 
inftead of returning the money with thanks, as he 
had been direeled, and as it had been noiled abroad 
that he Ihould do ; the war againft Philip, king of 
Macedon (whereof we have fpoken before) com¬ 
pelled the Romans to lay afide their vain-glory, and 
fend word after him, that he fhould confign that 
money over to Marcus V* alerius ; of whofe voyage 
into Greece, the city had not otherwife wherewith to 
bear the cliarge. This was done accordingly, and 
hereby Claudius (which name, in the whole continu¬ 
ance of that family, is taxed with pride) his errand 
was changed, from a glorious oftentation of the Ro¬ 
man magnanimity, into fuch a pitiful tune of thankf- 
giving, as muft needs have bred forrow and com- 
miferation, in fo true a friend as Hiero ; or, if it 
were delivered after his death, matter of paftime 
and (corn, in Hieronymus, the new king. 

But whillt Hieronymus was more defirous of war, 
than well refolved how to begin it ; his own death 
changed the form of things, and bred a great inno¬ 
vation in the ftate of Syracufe , which thereby might 
have prolpered more than ever, had it been wifely 
governed. Hippocrates and Epicides, of whom we 
lpoke before, were fent about the country with two 
thoufand men, to follicit the towns, and perfwade 
them to lhake oft' their obedience to the Remans. 
The king himfelf, with an army of fifteen thou¬ 
fand horfe and foot, went to Leontiunt , a city of 
his own dominion, hoping that the fame of his pre¬ 
paration would make the whole ifland tall to him in 
all hade, and accept him for foveraign. There the 
confpirators took him on the fudden, as he was paf- 
fing through a narrow ftreet; and, rulhing between 
him and his guard, (truck him dead. Forthwith 
liberty was proclaimed, and the found of that word 
fo joyfully anfwered by the Leontincs , that the guard 


of Hieronymus had little courage to revenge their 
matter's death. Yet for fear of the word, a great 
largefs was promifed unto the lbldiers, with rewards 
unto their captains ; which wrought fo eft'edtually, 
that when many wicked a<fts of the murdered king 
were reckoned up, the army, as in deteftation of his 
bad life, fuffered his carcafe to lie unburied. Thele 
news ran quickly to Syracufe, whither lbrne of the 
confpirators, taking all'o of the king’s horles, polled 
away, to fignify all that had palled, to ftir up the peo¬ 
ple to liberty, and to prevent Andronodortts, if he or 
his fellows would make offer to uliirp a tyranny. 
The Syracufians hereupon prefently took arms, and 
made themfclves mafters of their own city. Andro- 
nodorus, on the other fide, fortified the palace and 
the ifland ; being yet uncertain what to do, between 
defire of making himfelf a foveraign lord, and fear 
of fuflering punifhment as a tyrant, if his enterprizo 
mifearried. His wife Demurata, that was the daugh¬ 
ter of lliero , cherifhed him in his hopes, putting 
him in mind of that well-known proverb which 
Dionyfius had ufed ; ‘That a tyrant fiould keep his 
place, till be 'were baled out of it by the heels, a>.d 
not ride awly from it on horfe-back. But (car, and 
better counfel prevailed fo far, that Andronodnus, 
having flept upon the matter, difl'embled his affec¬ 
tions, and deferred his hope unto better opportunity. 
The next day he came forth, and made a fpecch unto 
the people, telling them, that he was glad to fee how 
prudently they behaved themfclves in fo great a 
change •, that he had flood in fear, left they would not 
have contained themfclves within bound o l diferetion, 
but rather have fought to murder all, without diffe¬ 
rence, that any-way belonged to the tyrant •, and 
that fince he beheld their orderly proceeding, and 
their care not to ravilh their liberty perforce, but 
to wed it unto them for ever; he was willingly come 
to them forth of his ftrength, and furrendered up the 
charge committed unto him, by one that had been 
an evil mafter both to him and them. Hereupon 
great joy was made, and pretors cholen (as in former 
times) to govern the city ; of which Andronodoms 
was one, and the chief But fuch was his defire of lo- 
veraignty, and fo vehement were the mitigations of 
his wife, that fhortly he begun to prabtile with Hip¬ 
pocrates, Epicides, and other captains of the merce¬ 
naries ; hoping to make himfelf ftrong by their 
help, that were lead plea fell with the change. Hip¬ 
pocrates and Epicides had been with the Sytacufian 
pretors, and told them, that, being fent from Han¬ 
nibal to Hieronymus , they, according to inltruCcions 
of their captain, had done him, whillt he lived, what 
fervice they could and that now they were dclirous 
to return home. They requelted therefore that they 
might be friendly dilinifled, and with a convoy, that 
might keep them from falling into the hands of the 
Romans, and let them late at Locri. This was 
eafily granted, both for that the Syracufian magi- 
ftrates were well contented to earn thanks of Hanni¬ 
bal with fuch a little courtefy ; and for that they 
thought it expedient to rid their town quickly of 
this troublefome couple, which were good foldiers, 
and gracious with the army, but otherwife lewd 
men. It was not the defire of thefe two Sicilians to 
be gone fo haftily as they made (hew ; they were 
more mindful of the bufinefs for which Hannibal 
had fent them. Wherefore they infinuated tliem- 
felves into due bofoms of fuch as were molt likely 
to fill the army with tumult, efpecially of the Ro¬ 
man fugitives, and thofe that had caufe to miftruft 
what fhould become of themfclves, when the Romans 
and Syracufians were come to agreement. Such in- 
ftruments as thefe Andronodorus had great need of 
as alfo of many other, to help him in his dangerous 
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attempt. He found 7 f hemiftius, that had married 
Harmottia, the After of Hieronymus , ready to take 
his part; as being carried with the like pillions of 
his own, and of his wife. But in feeking to increafe 
the number of his adherents, he revealed the matter 
to one, that revealed all to the reft of the pretors. 
H cr eup° n it followed, that he and fhemiftius enter¬ 
ing into the fenate, were (lain out of hand •, and af¬ 
terwards accufed to the people of all the evil which 
they had done whilft Hieronymus lived, as by his 
authority ; and now fince attempted, in feeking to 
ufurp the tyranny themfelves. It was alfo declared, 
that the daughters of Hiero and Geio were acceflary 
to this dangerous treafon •, and that the unquiet fpi- 
rits of thefe women would never ceafe to work, un¬ 
til they had recovered thofe royal ornaments, and 
foveraign power, whereof their family was now dif- 
poflefled. Thefe daughters therefore of Hiero and 
Geio were alfo condemned to die, and executioners 
prefently lent by the enraged people to take away 
their lives. Demarata and Harmonia had perhaps 
deferved this heavy fentence *, but Heraclea , the 
daughter of Hiero, and wile of Softppus, being al¬ 
together innocent, was murdered, together with her 
two young daughters, in the hafty execution of this 
ra(h judgment. Her hufband Sofippus , was a lover 
of the common-wealth, and in that reipeft fo hated 
by Hieronymus, that being fent ambaflador to king 
Ptolemy , &c. he durft not return home, but ftayed 
in Egypt , as a banilhed man. This conlideration, 
when it was too late, together with fome pitiful 
accidents accompanying the daughter, fo affedt- 
ed the multitude, that (pardoning themfelves) all 
cried out upon the authors of fo foul a butchery. 
Being thus incenfed againft the fenate, and knowing 
not other wile how to fatisfy their anger, they called 
for an eleftion of new pretors, in the room of Andro- 
nodorus and fhemiftius, that were lately (lain •, mean¬ 
ing to fubftitute fuch in their places, as the fenators 
fhould have little caufe to like. At the election 
were prefent a great rout, not only of the poorer 
citizens, but of foldiers that preffed into the throng. 
One of thefe named Epicides pretor •, another 
named Hippocrates : and the lefs that the old pre- 
tors and fenators approved this nomination, the 
more eager was the multitude j and, by a general 
cry, lorccd them to be accepted. Thefe, being 
made pretors, did what they could to hinder die 
ugreement that was in hand between the Syracuftans 
and the Romans . But having driven in vain, and 
feeing that the people flood in fear of Ap. Claudius, 
and of Marcellas, that was lately come into Sicily, 
they gave way unto the time, and fufiered the old 
league of Hiero to be re-confirmcd •, which after¬ 
wards they purpofed to diffolve by praClice. The 
Leantmes had fome need of a garrifon, and to them 
was fent Hippocrates the pretor, attended by fuch 
fugitives and mercenary foldiers as were moft bur- 
denfome to Syracufe. Thither when he came, he 
began to do many a£ts of hoftility againft the Ro¬ 
mans : fiidl in lccret, afterwards more openly and 
boldly. Marcellas, rightly underflanding the pur- 
pofe of thefe two brethren, fent word unto the Syra¬ 
cuftans, that they had already broken the league 
and that the peace would never be kept fincerely, 
until this turbulent pair of brediren were expelled 
the iftand. Epicides, fearing to bear the blame of 
his brother’s proceedings, and more defirous to fet 
forward the war, than to excufe any breach of peace, 
went himfelf unto the Leontines , whom he perfwaded 
to rebel againft the Syracufians. For he faid, that 
fince they had all of late lerved one maftcr, there 
was little reafon why the Leontines fhould not be 
enfranchifed by his death, as well as the Syracu¬ 


fians •, yea, or much rather, all tilings conftdered *, 
fince in their ftreets the tyrant was fkin, and liberty 
firft proclaimed. Wherefore, fince they of Syra¬ 
cufe were not contented to enjoy die freedom pur- 
chafed among the Leontines, but thought it good 
realon that they fhould bear dominion over thofe 
that had broken the chain, wherewith the one and 
the other were bound j his advice was, that fuch 
their arrogancy fhould be checked betimes, ere 
it could get any colour of right by preferipti- 
on. Hereunto occafion was given by one arti¬ 
cle of the league made of late by the Romans and 
Syracufians. For it was agreed, float all which had 
been fubjett to Hiero and Hieronymus, foould hence¬ 
forth be vaffals unto the ftate of Syracufe. Againft 
this article, if the Leontines would take exception, 
and thereby challenge their own due ; Epicides told 
them, that in diis novelty of change, they had fit 
opportunity to recover the freedom which their fa¬ 
thers had loft not many ages before. Neither was 
it unreafonable which this crafty Carthaginian pro¬ 
pounded, if the Leontines had been fubdued by the 
fame hand which took liberty from the Syracufians. 
But feeing they had long fince yielded unto Syr a- 
cufe, and been fubjeft unto that city, by what form 
foever it was governed, this claim of liberty was ra¬ 
ther feafonable than juft. Neverthelefs, the motion 
of Epicides was highly approved ; infomuch that 
when meflengers came foon after from Syracufe, to 
rebuke the Leontines fo» that which they had done 
againft the Romans, and to denounce unto Hippo¬ 
crates and Epicides, that they fhould get them gone 
either to Locri , or whither elfe they lifted, fo that 
they ftayed not in Sicily •, word was returned, that 
they of Leontium had not requefted the Syracufians 
to make any bargains for them with the Romans, nor 
thought themfelves bound to obferve the covenants, 
which others, without warrant, had made in their 
names. This peremptory anfwerwas forthwith re¬ 
ported unto Marcellus by the Syracufians, who of¬ 
fered him their affiftance in doing juftice upon the 
Leontines, their rebels -, with condition that when 
the town was taken, it might be theirs again. Mar¬ 
cellus required no better fatisfadlion, but forthwith 
took the bufinefs in hand, which he difpatched in 
one day. At the firft aftault, Leontium was taken : 
all, fave the caftle, whereinto Hippocrates and Epi¬ 
cides fled} and, ftealing thence away by night, con¬ 
veyed themfelves into the town of Herbefus. The 
firft thing that Marcellus did, when he had won the 
town, was the fame which other Roman captains 
ufed after victory j to feek out the fugitive Roman 
flaves and renegadocs, whom he caufed all to die: 
the reft, both of the townfmen and foldiers, he took 
to mercy; forbearing alfo to ftrip or fpoil rhem. 
But the fame of his doings was bruited after a con¬ 
trary fort. It was faid, that he had (lain man, wo¬ 
man and child, and put the town to fack. Thefe 
news met the Syracufian army upon the way, as it 
was going to join with Marcellus , who had ended 
his bufinefs before. About eight thouland mercena¬ 
ries there were that had been fent out of Syracufe, 
under Softs and Dinomenes, two of the pretors, to 
ferve againft the Leontines, and other rebels. Thefe 
captains were honeft men, and well afteded to their 
country but the foldiers that followed them, had 
thofe difeafes with which all mercenaries are com¬ 
monly infedled. They took the matter deeply to- 
heart, that their fcllow-foldiers (as now they termed 
thofe againft whom they went) had been fo cruelly 
butchered: and hereupon they fell to mutiny, though 
what to demand, or with whom to be angry, they 
could not tell. The pretors therefore thought it 
beft to turn their unquiet thoughts another way, 
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and fee them at work in fome place elfe; forafmuch 
as at Leontium there was no need of their fervice. 
So toward Herbefus they marched, where lay Hip¬ 
pocrates and Epicides , the architects of all this mif- 
chief, devifing what further harm they might do; 
but now fo weakly accompanied, that they feemed 
unable to efcape the punifhments belonging to their 
offences pafs’d. Hereof the two brethren were no lefs 
well aware, and therefore adventured upon a remedy 
little Ids defperate than their prefent cafe. They if- 
fued out of Herbefus unarmed, with olive-branches 
in their hands, in manner of fupplicants, and fb 
prefented themfelves to the army. Six hundred 
men of Crete were in the vanguard, that had been 
well ufed by Hieronymus j and fome of them great¬ 
ly bound unto Hannibal. who had taken them pri- 
foners in the Italian war, and lovingly difmiflcd 
them. Thefe Cretans therefore welcomed the two 
brethren, and bade them be of good chear fay¬ 
ing, that no man lhould do them harm as long as 
they could ufe their weapons. Herewithal the army 
was at a ftand, and the rumour of this accident ran 
fwiftly from man to man, with general approbation. 
The pretors thought to help the matter by feverity, 
which would not ferve. For when they command¬ 
ed thefe two traitors to be laid in irons, the excla¬ 
mation was fo violent againft them, that fain they 
were to let all alone, and return, uncertain what 
courfe to take, unto Megara, where they were 
lodged the night before. Thither when they came, 
Hippocrates devifed a trick, whereby to help him- 
fclf, and better the uncertain cafe wherein he flood. 
He caufcd letters of his own penning to be inter¬ 
cepted by fome of his moft trufly Cretans i direct¬ 
ed (as they made Ihew) from the Syracufian pre- 
tors to Marcellus. The contents hereof were, that 
Marcellus had well done in committing all to the 
fword among the Leontines ; but that it farther be¬ 
hoved him to make the like difpatch of all the mer¬ 
cenaries belonging to Syracufe , which were offenfive, 
all of them in general, to the liberty of the city, 
and the peace with Rome. When this counterfeit 
cpifllc was openly rehearfed, the uproar was fuch, 
that Softs and his fellow-prctor were glad to forfake 
the camp, and fly for their lives. All the Syracu- 
fians remaining behind, had been cut in pieces by the 
enraged foldiers, if the two artificers of the fedition 
had not faved their lives, rather to keep them as 
pledges, and by them, to win their friends within the 
town, than for any good-will. They perfwaded alfo a 
mifehievous knave, that had ferved among the Leon- 
tincs , to juftify the bruit of Marcellus'* cruelty; 
and to carry home the news to Syracufe , as an eye- 
witnefs. This incenfed not only the multitude, but 
fome of the lenate, and filled the whole town with 
caufelefs indignation. In good time (faid fome) 
was the avarice and cruelty of the Romans deteCled ; 
who, had they in like fort gotten into Syracufe , 
would, have dealt much worfe, where their greedy 
appetites might have been tempted with a far greater 
booty. Whilft they were thus difeourfing and de¬ 
viling how to keep out the wicked Romans , Hip¬ 
pocrates t with his army, came to the gates, ex¬ 
horting the citizens to let him in, unlefs tor want of 
help, they would be betrayed to their enemies. 
The pretors, with the beft and wifeft of the fenate, 
would fain have kept him out \ but the violence of 
the foldiers to force a gate, was no whit greater 
than the head-flrong fury of thofe within the town, 
that laboured to break it open. So he entered, 
and immediately fell upon die pretors, whom (be¬ 
ing forlaken by all men) he put to the fword, and 
made daughter of them and their followers until 
night. The next day he went openly to work; 
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and, after the Cbmmon example of tyrants, gave li¬ 
berty to all flaves and prifoners; and being tonified 
with adherents of the worft and bafeft fort, made 
himfelf and his brother pretors, in title, but in ef- 
fcCt, lords of Syracufe. 

When Marcellus was advertifed of this great al¬ 
teration, he thought it no time for him to fit Hill, 
and attend the further ifluc. He font ambafladors 
to Syracufe , that were not admitted into the haven, 
but chafed out as enemies. Then drew he near 
with his army, and lodging within a mile and an 
half of the town, font before him fome to require 
a parley. Thefe were entertained without the walls 
by the two new pretors, to whom they declared, 
that the Romans were come thither, not with pur- 
pofe to do hurt, but in favour of the Syracufians , 
which were opprefled by tyrants i and to punilh 
thofe that had murdered and banilhed fo many of 
the principal citizens. Wherefore they required, 
that thofe worthy men, their confederates, which 
were chafed out of the town, might be 1'uflfcred to 
return, and enjoy their own ; as alfo that the au¬ 
thors of the great daughter lately committed, might 
be delivered up. Hereto Epicides brielly anfwcfed, 
that if their errand had been to him, he could have 
told what to fay to them: but fence it was directed 
unto others, they lhould do well to return, when 
thofe, to whom they were lent, had the government 
in their hands. As for the war which they threaten¬ 
ed, he told them, they lhould find by experience, 
that to befiege Syracufe> was another manner of 
work than to take Leontium . Thus he lent them 
gone, and returned back into the city. Immediately 
began the fiege, which endured longer than the 
Romans had expcdled. The quick and eafy win¬ 
ning of Leontium , did put Marcellus in hope, that 
fo long a circuit of walls as compafled Syracufe , be¬ 
ing manned widi no better kind of foldiers than 
thofe with whom he had lately dealt, would, in 
fome part or other, be raken at the firlt allault. 
Wherefore he omitted no violence or terror in the 
very beginning, but did his belt both by land and 
fea. Neverthelefs, all his labour was dilappointed, 
and, his hope of prevailing by open force taken 
from him, by the ill fuccefs of two or three of the 
firll afiaults. Yet was it not the virtue of the de¬ 
fendants, or any llrcngth ot die city, that bred fuch 
defpair of hafty vi&ory. But there lived at that 
time in Syracufe , Archimedes the noble mathemati¬ 
cian, who, at the requeft of I hero the late king, 
that was his kinfman, had framed fuch engines of 
war, as being in this extremity put in ufe, did more 
mifehief to the Romans than could have been wrought 
by the cannon, or any inllruments of gun-powder, 
had they in that age been known. This ArcbimcdeSy 
difeourfing once with lliero, maintained, that it were 
poflible to remove the whole earth out of the place 
wherein it is, if there were fome other earth, or place of 
fure footing, whereon a man might ftand. For proof 
of this bold alfertion, he performed fome ftrange 
works, which made the king intreat him to convert 
his ftudy unto things of ufe, that might preferve the 
city from danger of enemies. To luch mechanical 
works ArchimedeSy and the philofophers of thofe 
times,had little afledlion. They held it an injury done 
unto the liberal fciences, to fubmit learned propo- 
fitions unto the workmanfhip arid gain of bale liandi- 
craftfmen. And of this opinion Plato was an au¬ 
thor, who greatly blamed fome geometricians, that 
feemed unto him to profane their fcience, by making 
it vulgar. Neither mull we rafhly talk a man lo 
wife as Plato, with the imputation of fupcrcilious 
aufterity,. or affe&ed Angularity in his reprchenlion. 
For it hath been the unhappy face of great inven- 
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tions, to be vilified as idle fancies, or dreams, be¬ 
fore they were publilhed ; and being once made 
known, to be under-valued, as falling within com- 
pafs of the meaneft wit, and things, that every one 
could well have performed. Hereof (to omit that 
memorable example of Columbus* s difcovery, with 
the much different forts of negleCk which he under¬ 
went before and after it) in a familiar and moft 
homely example, we may fee moft apparent proof. 
He that looks upon our Engjijb brewers, and their 
fervants, that are daily exercifed in the trade, will 
think it ridiculous to hear one fay, that the making 
of malt was an invention proceeding from fome of 
an extraordinary knowledge in natural philofophy. 
Vet is not the (kill of the inventors any whit the 
left, for that the labour of workmanfhip grows to 
be the trade of ignorant men. The like may be 
faid of many handicrafts, and particularly in the 
printing of books, which being devifed and better¬ 
ed by great fcholars and wife men, grew afterwards 
corrupted by thofe to whom the practice fell; that 
is, by fuch as could flubber things eaftly over, and 
feed their workmen at the chcapeft rate. In this re- 
fpeCt therefore, the alchymifts, and all others, that 
nave, or would feem to have, any fecret fkill, 
whereof the publication might do good unto man¬ 
kind, are not without excufe of their clofe conceal¬ 
ing. For it is a kind of injuftice, that the long 
travels of an underftanding brain, befide die lofs of 
tirne, and odier expence, fhould be caft away upon 
men of no worth, or yield lefs benefit unto the au¬ 
thor of fo great a work, than to meer ftrangers j 
and perhaps his enemies. And furely, if the 
pafiion of envy have in it any thing allowable and 
natural, as having anger, fear, and other the like af¬ 
fections ; it is in fome fuch cafe as this, and ferveth 
againft thofe which would ufurp the knowledge 
wherewith God hath denied to endue them. Ne- 
Verthelefs, if we have regard unto common charity, 
and the great affection that every one ought to 
bear to die generality of mankind, after the exam¬ 
ple of him that fufferetb his fun to Jhine upon the 
juft and unjuft ; it will appear more commendable 
in wife men to enlarge themfelves, and to publifh 
unto the world thofe good things that lie buried in 
their own bofoms. This ought fpecially to be done, 
when a profitable knowledge hath not annexed 
to it fome dangerous cunning, that may be per¬ 
verted by evil men to a mifehievous ufe. For if 
the fecret of any rare antidote contained in it 
the fkill of giving fome deadly and irrecovera¬ 
ble poifon, much better it were that fuch a jewel 
remain clofe in the hands of a wife and honeft man, 
than being made common, bind all men to ufe the 
remedy, by teaching the worft men how to do mif- 
chief. But the works, which Archimedes publilhed, 
were fuch as tended to very commendable ends. 
They were engines, ferving unto the defence of Sy- 
racufe •, not fit for the Syracujians to carry abroad, 
to the hurt and oppreflion] of others. Neither did 
he altogether publifh the knowledge how to ufe 
them ; but referved fo much to his own direction, 
that after his death more of the fame kind were not 
made, nor thofe of his own making were employ¬ 
ed by the Romans. It fufficed unto this worthy 
man, that he had approved even unto the vulgar the 
dignity of his fcience, and done efpecial benefit un¬ 
to his country: for to enrich a mechanical trade, 
or teach the art of murdering men, it was befides 
his purpofe. 

Marcellos had caufed certain of his Quinquereme 
gal lies to be fattened together, and towers ereCted 
on them, to beat the defendants from the wall. 
Againft thefe Archimedes had fundry devices, of 


which any one fort might have repelled the at 
failants ; but all of them together (hewed the mul¬ 
tiplicity of his great wit. He (hot heavy ftones, 
and king pieces of timber, like unto the yards of 
fhios, which brake fome of the gallies by their force 
and weight. Thefe afflicted fuch as lay far off. 
They that were come nearer the walls, lay open to 
a continual volley of fhot, which they could not 
endure. Some with an iron graple were taken by 
the prow, and hoifted up, lhaking out all the men, 
and afterwards falling down into the water. Some 
by ftrange engines were lifted up into the air, 
where turning round a-while, they were broken 
againft the walls, or caft upon the rocks j and all 
of them were fo beaten, that they durft never come 
to any fecond affault. In the like fort was the land- 
army handled, ftones and timber falling upon it like 
hail, did not only overwhelm the men, but broke 
down the Roman engines of battery, and forced 
Mttrcellus to give over the affault. For remedy 
hereof it was conceived, that if the Romans could 
early, before day, get near unto the walls, they 
fhould be (as it were) under the point-blanc, and re¬ 
ceive no hurt by thefe terrible inftruments, which 
were wound up hard, to (hoot a great compafs. But 
this vain hope coft many of the affailants lives, for 
the fhot came down-right upon them ■, and, beating 
them from all parts of the wall, made a great 
(laughter of them all the way as they fled (for they 
were unable to ftay by it) even till they were gotten 
very far off. This did fo terrify the Romans , that 
if they perceived any piece of timber, or a rope’s 
end, upon the walls, they ran away, crying out, 
that Archimedes's engines were ready to difeharge. 
Neither knew Marcellus how to overcome thefe dif¬ 
ficulties, or to take away from his men that fear, 
againft the caufe whereof he knew no remedy. If 
the engines had flood upon the wall, fubjeCt to firing, 
or any fuch annoyance from without, he might have 
holpen it by fome device to make them unfervice- 
able. But all, or moft of them, were out of fight, 
being erected in the ftreets behind the walls, where 
Archimedes gave directions how to ufe them. Where¬ 
fore the Roman had none other way left, than to cut 
off from the town all provifion of victuals both by land 
and by fea. This was a very defperate piece of work: 
for the enemies having fo goodly an haven, the fea 
in a manner free, and the Carthaginians , that were 
ftrong by fea, willing to fupply them, were net 
likely fo foon to be confumed with famine, as the 
befiegers to be wearied our, by lying in leaguer before 
fo ftrong a city, having no probability to carry it. 
Yet, for want of better counfel to follow, this wa» 
thought the belt and moft honourable courfe< 

In the mean while Himilco , admiral of a Cart ha- 

f inian fleet, that had waited long about Sicily, being 
y Hippocrates advertifed of thefe paffages, went 
home to Carthage ; and there fo dealt with the fe- 
nate, that twenty-five thoufand foot, three thoufand 
horfe, and twelve elephants, were committed unto 
his charge, wherewith to make war upon the Ro¬ 
mans in Sicily by land. He took many towns, 
and many, that had anciendy belonged unto the 
Carthaginians., did yield unto him. To remedy this 
mifehief, and to ftay the inclination of men, which 
following the current of fortune, began to turn unto 
the Carthaginians , Marcellus, with a great part of his 
army, rofe from Sytacufe , and went from place to place 
about the ifiand. He took Pelorus and Herbefus,nth\ch 
yielded unto him. He took alfo Mtgara by force, 
and lacked it, either to terrify others that were 
obftinate, efpecially the Syracujians ■, or elfe be* 
caufe Rome was at this time poor, and his army 
mull have fomewhat to keep it in heart. His 
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efpecial defire was to have fcved Agrigenttm: whi- 
tlier he came too late ; for Himilco had gotten it 
before. Therefore he returned back toward Syra¬ 
cufe •, carefully, and in as good order as he could, 
for fear of the Carthaginian , that was too ftrong for 
him. The circuml'pection that he ufed, in regard 
of Himilco , ftood him in good ftead, againft a 
danger that he had not miftrufted. For Hippocra¬ 
tes, leaving the charge of Syracufe unto lus bro¬ 
ther, had lately iflued out of the city, with ten 
thouland foot *, and five hundred horfe ; intending 
to join his forces with Himilco. Marcellus fell 
upon him, ere either were aware of the other: and 
the Romans, being in good order, got an ea- 
fy victory againft the dilperled, and halt-unarmed 
Syracusans. The reputation hereof helped a lit¬ 
tle to keep the Sicilians from rebellion. Yet it 
was not long, ere Himilco , joining with Hippo¬ 
crates , ran over all the itland at his pleafure ; and 
prefented battel to Marcellas, even at his trenches \ 
but the Roman wifely refufed it. Bomilcar alfo, a 
Carthaginian, entred with a great fleet into the ha¬ 
ven of Syracufe , and victualled the city. After 
this, the difpofition of the iflanders changed fo a- 
gain, that although another legion was come from 
Rome, which efcaped from Himilco , and fafely ar¬ 
rived at Marcellus's camp: yet many places re¬ 
volted unto the Carthaginians t and flew or be¬ 
trayed the Roman garrilons. 

In the midft of thefe troubles, winter enforced 
both parts to take breath a while : and Marcellas 
leaving fome of his army before Syracufe, that he 
might not feem to have given over the flege, went 
unto Leontium i where he lay intentive to all occa- 
fions. In the beginning of the fpring, he ftood in 
doubt, whether it were better to continue the labo¬ 
rious work of befieging Syracufe \ or to turn all 
his forces to Agrigentum, againft Himilco and Hip¬ 
pocrates. But it would great lyjhave impaired his re¬ 
putation, if he had gone from Syracufe, as unable to 
prevail : and he himfelf was of an eager difpofiti¬ 
on, ever unwilling to give ground, or to quit, as 
not feafible, an entcrprile, that he had once taken 
in hand. He came therefore to Syracufe : Where, 
though he found all the difficulties remaining as 
before, and no likelihood to take the city by force 
or famine) yet was he not without hope, that con¬ 
tinuance of time would bring forth fomewhat, 
which might fulfil his defire. Efpecially he allay¬ 
ed to prevail by treafon ; againft which no place 
can hold out. And to this end, he dealt with the 
Syracufian gentlemen that were in his camp ; ex¬ 
horting them to prattife with their friends that re¬ 
mained in the city. This was not eafy for them 
to do -y becaufe the town would hearken to no par¬ 
ky. At length a Have unto one of thefe banilhed 
anen, making Ihew to run away from his mafter, 
got into Syracufe ; where he talked in private with 
fome few, as he had been inftrutted. Thus began 
Marcellas to have intelligence within the city : 
whence the confpirators ufed to fend him adver- 
tifement of their proceedings, by a fifher-boat that 
pafled forth in the night. But when they were 
grown to the number of fourfeore, and thought 
themlclves able to effeft fomewhat of importance : 
all was difeovered ) and they, like traitors, put to 
death. In the mean while, one Damafppus, a La¬ 
cedemonian, that had been fent out of the town, as 
an amballador to Philip, king of Macedon, was 
fallen into the hands of Marcellus. Epicides was 
very defirous to ranfome him : and many meetings 
were appointed for that purpofe, not far from the 
walls. There one of the Romans looking upon the 
Wall, and wanting the more compendious art of 
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geometry, fell to numbring the ftones: and, ma¬ 
king an eftimatt of the height, judged it lefs than 
it had been formerly deemed. Herewith he ac¬ 
quainted Marcellus: who caufing better notice to be 
taken of the place, and finding that ladders of no 
extraordinary length would reach it \ made all 
things ready, and waited a convenient time. It 
was the weakeft part of the town, and therefore the 
mod ftrongly guarded: neither was there hope to 
prevail by force againft Archimedes, if they failed 
to take it by furprife. But a fugitive out of the 
town brought word, that a great feaft was to be 
held unto Diana, which was to laft three days: and 
that, becaufe other good chear was not fo plentiful 
within the city, as in former times, Epicides , to 
gratify the people, had made the more large dif- 
tribution of wine. A better opportunity could not 
be wifhed. Wherefore Marcellus, in the dead of 
the feftival night, came unto the walls; which he 
took by Scalado. Syracufe was divided into four 
parts (of five, if Epipolte were reckoned as one) 
each of which was fortified as diftintt cities. When 
therefore Marcellus had gotten fome pieces, he had 
the commodity of a better and fafe lodging, with 
good ftore of booty \ and better opportunity than 
before, to deal with the reft. For there were now 
a great many, as well of thofe in Acradina, and the 
ifland, inner parts of the town, as of thofe that 
were already in the hands of Marcellus , that began 
to hearken Unto compofition ; as being much terri¬ 
fied by the lofs of thofe parts, which the Romani 
had taken and (lick’d. As for the weapons of Ar¬ 
chimedes, little harm, or none, they did unto thofe 
that were fheltred under ftrong houfes: although it 
may feem, that the inner walls, were not altogether 
unfurnilhed of his help ; ftnee they held out a good 
while, and were not taken by force. The Roman 
fugitives, and renegadoes, were more careful than 
ever to defend the reft of the city ; being fore to be 
rewarded with a cruel death, if Marcellus could 
prevail. Hippocrates and Hi mil o, were daily ex- 
petted ; and Bomilcar was lent away to Carthage, 
to bring help from thence. It was not long ere 
Hippocrates and Himilco came : who fell upon the 
old camp of the Romans, whilft Epicides Tallied out 
of Acradina upon Marcellas. But the Romans 
made fuch defence in each part, that the aflailants 
were repelled. Neverthclcfs, they continued to be- 
fet Marcellus: whom they held in a manner as 
ftreightly befieged, as he himfelf did befiege the 
town. But the peftilence at length confumed, to¬ 
gether with the two captains, a great part of the 
army, and caufed the reft to diflodge. The Ro¬ 
mans were (though fomewhat lefs) afflitted with the 
fame peftilence, infomuch that Bomilcar did put the 
city of Carthage in hope, that he might be taken 
where he lay, if any great forces were fent thither. 
This Bomilcar wanted no defire to do his country 
fervice : but his courage was not anfwerable to his 
good will. He arrived at Pachynus with a ftrong 
fleet: where he ftayed ; being loth to double die 
cape •, for that the winds did better ferVe the ene¬ 
my than him. Thither failed Epicides out of Syra¬ 
cufe ; to acquaint him with the neceffities of the ci¬ 
ty, and to draw him on. With much intreaty, 
at length he came forwards: but meeting with the 
Roman fleet, that was ready for him, he ftood off 
into the deep ; and (ailed away to Tarentum , bid¬ 
ding Sicily farewell. Then durft not Epicides re¬ 
turn into Syracufe, but went to Agrigen turn : where 
he expe&ed the iflue, with a very faint hope pf 
hearing any good news. 

The Sicilian l’oldiers, that remained alive of 
Hifpocratefs army, lay as near as they could 
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fefely, unto MarcelJus \ and fome of them, in a 
ftrong town three miles off. Thefe had done what 
good they could to Syracufe , by doing what 

hurt they could unto the Romans. But when they 
were informed, that the ftate of Sicily was given 
as defperate by the Carthaginians : they fent am- 
bafladors to treat of peace ; and made offer to 
compound, both for themfelves, and for the town : 
hereunto Marcellas willingly gave ear : for he had 
ftayed there long enough *, and had caufe to fear, 
that after a little while, the Carthaginians might 
come thither ftrong again. He therefore agreed, 
both with the citizens, and with the foldiers that 
lay - abroad ; that they fhould be mafters of their 
own, enjoying their liberty and proper laws ; yet 
fuffering the Romans to poflefs whatfoever had be¬ 
longed unto the Kings. Hereupon they, to whom 
Epicides had left his charge, were put to death 
new pretors chofen ; and the gates even ready to be 
opened unto Marcellas: when fuddenly the Roman 
fugitives difturbed all. Thefe perceiving their own 
condition to be defperate, perfwaded the other 
mercenary foldiers, that the citizens had bargained 
for themfelves, and betrayed the army to the Ro¬ 
mans. Wherefore they prefently took arms, and fell 
upon the new chofen pretors; whom they flew, and 
made election of fix captains that fhould command 
over all. But fhortly it was found out, that there 
was no danger at all to the foldiers i excepting on¬ 
ly the fugitives. The treaty therefore was again 
fet on foot, and wanted little of conclufion j which 
yet was delayed, either by fome fear of the citi¬ 
zens, that had feen (as they thought) proof of the 
Roman avarice in the fack of Epipola , 7yebe, and 
Neapolis , the parts already taken ; or by fome de¬ 
fire of Marcellus to get the town by force, that he 
might ufe the liberty of a conqueror, and make it 
wholly fubjeCt unto Rome. Mericus , a Spaniard , 
was one of the fix captains, that had been chofen 
in the laft commotion : a man of fuch faith, as u- 
fually is found in mercenaries; holding his own 
particular benefit above all other refpedts. With 
this captain, Marcellus dealt fecretly : having a fit 
inftrument, of the fame nation, one Belligenes that 
went in company with the Roman ambafladors, 
daily palling to and fro. This crafty agent per¬ 
fwaded Mericus , that the Romans had already got¬ 
ten all Spain: and that if ever he purpofed to make 
his own fortune good, either at home in Spain, or 
any-where elfe •, it was now the only time to do 
it i by conforming himfelf to the will of the Ro¬ 
man general. By fuch hopes the Spanifh captain 
was eafily won ; and fent forth his own brother a- 
mong the Syracufian ambafladors, to ratify die co¬ 
venant with Marcellus. 

This under-hand dealing of Marcellus againft the 
Syracufians , cannot well be commended as honeft : 
neither was it afterwards throughly approved at his 
coming to Rome. For the benefits of Hiero to the 
Romans had been fuch, as deferved not to be re¬ 
quited with the ruin of his country: much lefs, that 
the miferies of his people, opprefled (though part¬ 
ly through their own folly) by an army of merce¬ 
naries, fhould minifter unto die people of Rome , 
advantage againft them. The poor citizens could 
not make good their parts againft the hired foldi- 
ers ; and therefore were fain to yield unto the time, 
and obey thofe minifters of Hannibal^ that ruled the 
army. But as long as they were free after the death 
of Hieronymus ; and now of late, when they had 
gathered courage by the flight of Epicides : it had 
been their chief care to maintain amity with the 
people of Rome. They had lately flain many the 
principal of Epicides*% followers} and many of 
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themfelves had alfo been (lain; both lately and in 
former dines, becaufe of this their defire'unto' the 
peace. What though it were true, that the rafea- 
lity, and fome ill advifed perfons, joined with the 
foldiers in hatred of the Romans , by occafion of the 
daughter which they heard to be done at Ijeonti- 
um , and afterwards beheld in thofe parts of their 
own city which was taken ? Ought therefore the 
Roman general, in a treaty of peace held with the 
Syracufians , to make a bargain under-hand againft 
them, with a captain of the mercenaries ? Thefe 
things were objected againft Marcellus , at his re¬ 
turn home. But the fenators thought it a great deal 
better, to comfort the Syracufians with gentle 
words, and promifes of good ufage in time to come ; 
than to reftore the booty, and give over the domi¬ 
nion of a city, fo great, wealthy, ftrong, and ma¬ 
ny ways important. Neverthelefs, if we confider 
the many inconveniencies and great mifchiefs, 
whereunto Syracufe was obnoxious, both by evil 
neighbours, and by that very form of polity, after 
which it was governed : we may truly affirm, that 
it received no fmall benefit, by becoming fubjeCE 
unto Rome. For thereby it was not only allured a- 
gainft all foreign enemies, domeftical confpiracies, 
and fuch tyrants as of old had reigned therein: but 
freed from the neceflity of banilhing, or murder¬ 
ing the moft worthy citizens; as alfo from all fac¬ 
tions, inteftine fedirions, and a thoufand the like 
miferies, that were wont to grow out of thejealou- 
fy, wherein they held their liberty in vain. Nei¬ 
ther enjoyed that city, from her firft foundation, 
any fuch long time of happinefs, as that wherein it 
flourilhed, when it refted fecure under the protecti¬ 
on of Rome ; and was no more molefted by the 
difeafeof ambition ; whereof by Marcellas'* vic¬ 
tory it was throughly cured. But fuch benefit, a- 
rifing from wrongs done, ferves not to make injus¬ 
tice the more excufable ; unlefs we lhould approve 
the anfwer of that thief, who being found to have 
ftolen a Giver cup from a fick man, faid. He never 
leaves drinking. • 

By the treafon of Mericus , the Roman army 
was let into poffeflion of all Syracufe : wherein the 
booty that it found, was faid to have been no lefs, 
than could have been hoped for, if they had taken 
Carthage it felf} that maintained war by land and 
fea againft them. All the goodly works and ima¬ 
geries, wherewith Syracufe was marrelloufly adorn¬ 
ed, were carried away to Rome ; and nothing left 
untouched, fave only the houfes of thofe banilhed 
men, that had efcaped from Hippocrates and Epi¬ 
cides, into the Roman camp. Among other pitiful 
accidents, the death of Archimedes , was greatly 
lamented, even by Marcellus himfelf. He was lb 
bufy about his geometry, in drawing figures, that 
he hearkned not to the noife and uproar in the ci-' 
ty ; no, nor gready attended the rude foldier that 
was about to kill him. Marcellus took heavily the 
death of him; and caufed his body to be honoura¬ 
bly buried. Upon his tomb (as he had ordained in 
his life-time) was placed a cylinder and fphere, 
with an infeription of the proportion between them •, 
which he firft found out. An invention of fo lit¬ 
tle ufe, as this may feem, pleafed that great art ill 
better, than the deviling of all thofe engines, that 
made him fo famous. Such difference is between 
the judgment of learned men, and of the vulgar 
fort. For many a one would think the money 
loft, that had been fpent upon a fon, whofe ftu- 
dies in the univerficy had brought forth fuch fruit, 
as the proportion between the fphere and a cylinder. 

After the taking of Syracufe , all the towns in 
Sicily yielded unto the Romans ; except Agrigentum , 
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and a few places thereabout. At Agrigentum lay 
Epic ides, with one Hanno, a Carthaginian, and Mu- 
tines, an African, that was lately fent from Hanni¬ 
bal. This Mutines , by many good pieces of fer- 
vice, had added lbme credit to the beaten Cartha¬ 
ginian fide i and withil made his own name great. 
By his perfwafions, Hanno and Epicides adventured 
to meet Marcellas without the town *, and not be¬ 
have themfclves as men expeding to be befteged. 
Neither was he more valiant in counfel, than in 
execution. Once and again he fet upon the Ro¬ 
man’, where they lay encamped ; and drove them 
tearfully into their trenches. This bred envy in 
Ep icides and Hanno : efpecially in Hanno, that ha¬ 
ving been lately fent from Carthage , with commif- 
fion and authority from the ftate, though* himfelf 
wronged greatly by Hannibal ; in that he had fent 
unto him this Mutines, to be his companion, and 
to take upon him, like as good a man as himfelf. 
The indignity feemed the greater, when Mutines 
being to hep afide unto Heraclea, for the pacifying 
of fome troubles there among the Numidians, ad- 
vifed (as directing Hanno and Epicides) not to med¬ 
dle with the enemy, until his return. So much 
therefore the rather would Hanno fight: and offer¬ 
ed battel unto Marcellus, before he fought it. It 
is like, that a great part of the Roman army was 
left behind in Syracufe, as need required: which 
made the Carthaginians the better able to deal with 
thole that came againft them. But whatfoever dis¬ 
proportion was between the two armies \ far greater 
were the odds between the captains. For howfo- 
ever the people of Carthage would give authority by 
lavour ', yet could they not give worth, and abili¬ 
ty, in matter of war. The Numidians, having be¬ 
fore conceived fome difpleafurc againft their cap¬ 
tains: and being therefore fome of them gone away 
to Heraclea -, were much more offended, when they 
faw that the vain glorious envy of Hanno carried 
him into the fight, upon a foolifh defire to get 
victory, without the help of Mutines, their coun¬ 
tryman. Wherefore they fent unto the Roman ge¬ 
neral, and bade him be confident: for that it was 
not dicir purpofe to fhew themfelves his enemies 
that day *, but only look on, and fee the proud 
Carthaginians well beaten, by whom they had been 
mifufed. They made good their promife, and had 
their defire. For Marcellus finding likelihood of 
truth in their meflage, did fo luftily fet upon the 
enemies, that he brake them at the firft charge j 
and with the flaughter of many thoufands, drove 
them back into Agrigentum. 

If Hanno could have been contented to follow 
the directions of one, that was a better man of war 
than himfelf, and not have hazarded a battel with¬ 
out need-, the Romans would fhortly have been re¬ 
duced into terms of great difficulty in their Sicilian 
war. For Marcellus was fhortly after to leave the 
province; and loon upon his departure, there 
landed in the ifland a fupplyof eight thouland foot, 
and three thouland Numtdian horfe, that were fent 
from Carthage. The fame of this new army drew 
m.my of the Sicilians into rebellion. The Roman 
army, confiding (for the moft part) of the legions 
of Cantus, took it very heinoufly, that no good fer- 
vice done, could bring them into the favour of the 
fenatc but diat, as banifhed men, they were fent 
far from home and not fuffered to return back to 
Rome with their general. Mutines had pacified his 
countrymen the Numidians and, like an honeft 
nun, did the beft that he could for thole whom he 
ferved, without contending againft the foolifh pride 
of Hanno. He recovered thofe inland towns that had 
rebelled : finding that there was a great altera- 
No. 42. 
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don j and a greater might have been, if the army 
lately overthrown had been intire. M. Cornelius, 
the Roman pretor, ufed all diligence, both to paci¬ 
fy his own men, and to hinder the Carthaginians. 
He recovered thofe inland towns that had rebelled: 
and though he could not hinder Mutines from over¬ 
running all the country yet he hindred the country 
from revolting unto Mutines. Above threefcore 
towns, great and fmall, the Carthaginians held in 
Sicily : of which, Agrigentum was the principal ; 
and for bigger than any of the reft. Thence ifiued 
Mutines as often as he pleafed, in defpight of the 
Romans : not only to the fuccour of his own ad¬ 
herents, but to the great wafte of thofe that followed 
the contrary part. But Hanno, inftead of being 
pleafed with all thefe good fervices, was filled 
more and more with envy, againft the man that 
performed them. He had (belike) received inftruc¬ 
tions from fold Hanno at Carthage, not to fuffer 
Hannibal, or any Hannibalian , to have fhare in the 
honour of thefe Sicilian wars: which were therefore 
perhaps the more diligently fupplied ; whilft Italy 
was negleCted, that Ihould have been regarded 
more than all the reft. Wherefore, to fhew his 
authority, and that it was not in the power of Han¬ 
nibal, to appoint unto him an affiftant, or director: 
he took away from Mutines his charge, and gave it 
to his own fon ; thinking thereby to difcountenance 
the man, and make him little efteemed, as one out 
of office, among his Numidians. But it fell out 
quite contrary: and this fpightfol dealing occa- 
fioned the lofs of whatfoever the Carthaginians held 
in Sicily. For the Numidians were fo incenfed by 
the indignity offered unto their countryman, being 
fuch a brave commander, that they offered him 
their fervice to requite the wrong, and were thence¬ 
forth abfolutely at his own difpofition. M. Vale¬ 
rius Luevinus, the Roman conful, was newly come 
into the province, when this fell out: and with 
him did Mutines enter into intelligence. For he 
could no longer brook thefe indignities: but be¬ 
ing neither a Carthaginian, nor favoured by thole 
that bore all the fway in Carthage he thought it 
the wifeft way, to play the beft of his own game, 
and forlake that city, which was likely to perifh 
by the evil counfel that governed it. He did not 
therefore, as his countrymen had lately done, con¬ 
tent himfelf to fee his adverfaries reap the bitter 
fruits of their own malicious over-weening : and to 
fuffer that harm, in doing whereof he would not 
bear apart but confpired againft them, to deliver up 
Agrigentum, and to help to expel them utterly out of 
Sicily. The conful was glad of his friendfhip ; 
and carefully followed his advertifements. Neither 
was there much cunning needful, to the performance 
of that which Mutines had undertaken. For he, 
with his Numidians, did forcibly feize upon a gate ; 
whereat they let in fome Roman companies, that 
lay near in a readinds for the purpofe. Hanno, 
when firft he heard the noife, thought it had been 
no worfe matter, than fome fuch tumult of die Nii- 
midians, as he had been well acquainted with of 
late. But when, making hafte to pacify the trou¬ 
ble, he law and heard the Romans intermixed a- 
mong thofe difeontented followers of Mutines, forth¬ 
with he betook himfelf to flight: and foving him¬ 
felf, with Epicides, in a fmall bark, fet foil for 
Afric •, leaving all his army and adherents in Sici¬ 
ly, to the mercy of the Romans, that henceforward 
continued mailers of the whole ifland. 

Lavinus , the conful, having taken Agrigentum, 
did fharp execution of juftice upon all the citizens. 
The principal of them he fcourged with rods, and 
afterwards beheaded, as was the manner of the Ro - 
8 F mam : 
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mans : til the reft of them he fold for Oaves, and 
confifcated their goods •, fending home to Rome 
the money that was raifed of the booty. This was 
indeed a time, wherein Rome ftood in no Ids ne- 
ceflity of gold than of fteel: which may have been 
the reafon, why hevinus dealt fo cruelly with the 
Agrigcntines. Neverthelefs, the fame of fuch feve- 
rity bred a terror among all the dependants of the 
Carthaginians ; fo that in great hafte they fought 
to make their peace. About forty towns yielded 
themfelves quickly unto the Romans ; twenty were 
delivered up by treafon \ and fix only (laid to be 
won by force. Thefe things done, Lavinus returned 
home to Rome ; carrying with him about four 
thoufand men from Agatirna ; that were a compa¬ 
ny of out-laws, bankrupts, and banifhed men, ac- 
cuftonied to live by fpoil of others, in thefe trou- 
blefomc times. He bellowed them about Rhegi- 
um in Italy, where they might exercife their own oc¬ 
cupation again!! the Brutians , a thievifh kind of peo¬ 
ple, that were enemies unto thofe of Rbegium, and 
to the Romans. As for Mutines, he was well re¬ 
warded, and made citizen of Rome : where he lived 
in good account; accompanying the two Scipio's 
in their journey againft Antiochus , and therein do¬ 
ing (as it is faid) very efpecial fervice. So by this 
enterprife of Sicily, the Carthaginians wafted much 
of their forces, that with greater profit might have 
been employed in Italy : leaving yet unto the Ro¬ 
mans , in the end of this war, the enure pofieffion 
of this ifland s which they wanted when it began. 

Sect. XVI. 

How the war paffed between the Romans and Han- 
• nibal in Italy, from the taking of Capua to the 
great viflory at Metaurus. 

S HORT LY after the winning of Capua , 
Marcellas came to Rome: where, for his good 
fervices done in the ifland of Sicily, he had grant¬ 
ed unto him the honour of the lefier triumph, 
which was called Ovation. The greater triumph 
was denied him : becaufe he had not finilhed the 
war, but was fain to leave his army behind him in 
the province. 1 Ie flayed not long in Rome, before 
he was again cholen conful, together with M. Va¬ 
lerius I.,evinus , who fucceeded him in the govern¬ 
ment of Sicily, and was, at the time of his elec¬ 
tion, making war againft king Philip in Greece. 
Great complaint was made againft the conful Mar¬ 
cellas, by the Syracufians, for that which he had 
done unto them : they alledging their great friend- 
Ihip to the j>eople of Rome, in the time of their 
late king lHero -, and affirming, that their city did 
never willingly brake the alliance, excepting when 
it was opp;ellal by fuch tyrants, as were not 
greater enemies to Rome, than to all good men 
that lived in Syracufe. The conful, on the other 
fide, reckoned up the labours and dangers where- 
unto they had put him: willing them to bemoan 
themfelves to the Carthaginians that had holpen 
them in their neceffity •, and not unto die Romans, 
whom they hail kept out. Thus each part hav¬ 
ing fome good matter to alledge, the lenate made 
fuch an end of the controverly, as beft agreed with 
the benefit of their own commonwealth : blaming 
the too much rigor of Marcellus, yet not reftoring 
die booty that he had taken, nor making the Sy¬ 
racufians free from their fubjeflion ; but comfort¬ 
ing them, with gentle words, and hopeful promi- 
fes, as hath been fhewed before. The two new 
confuls, Marcellus and Litvinas, were appointed to 
make war, as their lots Ihould fall out *, the one 
in Italy, die other in Sicily. The ifle of Sicily fell 


unto Marcellus, which province he willingly chan¬ 
ged with his colleague, to the end that the Syra¬ 
cufians (whofe caufe had not as yet been heard in 
the fenate) might not feem hindred by fear, from 
Uttering their grievances freely. Afterwards, when 
his bufinefs with them was difpatch’d, he gently 
undertook the patronage of them: which remained 
long in his family ; to the great benefit of the coun¬ 
try in dines following. So Valerius, the other con- 
ful, was fent into Sicily, whofe doings there have 
been already rehearfed : but Marcellus was' em¬ 
ployed againft Hannibal. 

Before the confuls departed out of Rome, they 
were much troubled with preffing of fokliers to 
the war ; and mod of all, with getung mariners 
for their navy. They were all of the poorer fort, 
that ufed to be employed in fea-fervicc •, especially 
in rowing. Thefe could not live without prelent wa¬ 
ges : neither was there money enough in the treafury 
to give them pay. Wherefore it was ordained, that 
they fhould be fet out at the expence of private 
men ; who in this neceffity of the ftate, were dri¬ 
ven to fuftain all publick charges. Hereat the peo¬ 
ple murmured; and were ready to fall into fediti- 
on, had not the confuls deferred the matter unto 
further confideration. The fenate could ill tell, 
what to determine or do, in a cafe of fuch extre¬ 
mity. For manifeft it was, that the multitude had 
already endured fo much as well it could undergo ; 
and fomewhat more than could with honefty have 
been impofed upon it. Neverthelefs, it was impof- 
fible to maintain the war againft the Carthaginians, 
or to keep the Macedonian out of Italy, without a 
ftrong fleet. Wherefore fome were of opinion, 
that, fince the common treafury was lb empty, the 
people mull be forced, by right or wrong, to take 
the burthen upon them. At laft die confuls began 
to fay. That no perfwafions would be fo effectual 
with the people, as good examples : and that if 
the fenators would follow the confuls, like it was, 
that the people alfo would follow the fenate. Where¬ 
fore they propounded, and it was immediately con¬ 
cluded, that every one of them fhould bring forth, 
and put into ,the treafury, all the money that he 
had •, and that no fenator Ihould keep any vefi'el of 
gold, or plate whatfoever, excepting one falt-fel- 
ler, and a bowl, wherewith to make their offerings 
unto the gods *. as alfo a ring for himfelf, with 
fuch odier tokens of ingenuity for his wife and chil¬ 
dren, as every one did ufe, and thofe of as fmall 
value as might be. This advice of the confuls was 
not more thankfully accepted by the fenate, than the 
ready performance thereof by the fenate was highly 
applauded, and haftily followed by the gentlemen of 
Rome. Neither did the commonalry refiifc to do 
that, which their betters had openly done belore 
them. For fince the publick neceflity could no o- 
therwife be holpen, every one was contented that 
his private eftate fhould run the fame fortune with 
the commonwealth, which if it fuffered wrack, in 
vain could any particular man hope to enjoy the be¬ 
nefit of his proper fubftance. This magnanimity de- 
ferved well that greatnefs of empire, whereof it 
was the foundation. 

Convenient order being thus taken for an ar¬ 
my and fleet: Marcellus went torch of the city a- 
gainft Hannibal ; and Lavinus towards Sicily. The 
army of Hannibal was gready diminifhed, by long 
and hard fervice: neither did his Carthaginians 
feem to remember him, and think upon fending the 
promifed fupply, or any fuch proportion as lie 
needed. His credit alfo among his Italian friends, 
was much weakned, by the lots of Capua: which 
gave them caufe to look unco themfelves i as if in 
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his help there were little truft to be repo fed, when 
they fhould fland in need. This he well perceiv¬ 
ed ; yet could not tell how to remedy. Either he 
mull tliruft garrilons into all towns that he fufpecl- 
ed, and diereby fo diminifh his army, that he 
ihould not be able to keep the field ; orelfc he mud 
leave them to their own fidelity •, which now be¬ 
gan to waver. At length his jealoufy grew fo out- 
ragious, that he facked, and walled thole places 
that he was unable to defend : thinking that the bell 
way to enrich himfdf ■, and make unprofitable, to 
his enemies, the purchale from which he could not 
hinder them. But by this example, many were 
quite alienated from him *, and lorne of thole, whom 
before he had leaft can lb to doubt. The town of 
Salapia yielded unto Marcellus : and betrayed unto 
him a gallant regiment of Numidian horfe, the bell 
of all that ferved under Hannibal \ which was a 
greater lofs than the town it Iclfi Blajius, the au¬ 
thor of this rebellion, could not bring his defire to 
efte<2, without getting the conlent ot one Daftus, 
that was his bitter enemy. Wherefore he brake 
the matter to this Daftui in private •, and was by 
him accufed unto Hannibal. But when he was con¬ 
vened, and charged of treafon, he fo lloutly deni¬ 
ed it, and by way of recrimination, fo vehemently 
preffed his acculer with the fame fault; that Hanni¬ 
bal thought it a matter deviled out of mere ma¬ 
lice \ knowing well what enemies they were ; and 
feeing, that neither of them could bring any proof 
of what he affirmed. This notwithflanding, Bla- 
ftus did not ccafe to prefs his adverfary a-new, and 
urge him from time to time, with fuch lively rea- 
fons, that he who could not be believed by Hanni¬ 
bal, was contented at length to win the favour of 
Marcellus. Preiently alter this, the conful took by 
force, Marouea and Mi les, towns of the Sammies : 
wherein he flew about three choufand ol Hannibal's 
men. 

Hannibal could not look to all at once: but was 
fain to catch advantages where he might get them ; 
the Remans now being grown llronger in the field 
than he. The bell was, that his Carthaginians , 
having wearied themfelves with ill Ipeed in many 
petty enterpriies, and laid afide all this while the 
care of Italy , to follow bufinefs of far left impor¬ 
tance ; had now at length refolved to fend pre- 
fently the great lupply, that had been fo long pro- 
mifed and expedled. This if they had done in bet¬ 
ter feafon, Rome it felf might have been flrucken 
down, the next year after that great blow received 
at Canme. But fince that which is pall cannot be 
amended ; Hannibal mud force himfelf to make 
a good countenance; and tell his followers, that 
this mighty fuccour would come time enough. I-'or 
MafamJJa was at Carthage with five thoufand A«- 
midians, ready to fet fail tor Spain : whither when he 
came, it was appointed, that Hj'drubal fhould forth¬ 
with take his journey into Italy, of which there 
had been lo long talk. Thefe news did not more com¬ 
fort Hannibal and his followers, than terrify the Ro¬ 
mans. Wherefore each did their bed : the Romans, 
to prevent the threatning mifehief, and win as much 
as they could upon Hannibal, before the coming of 
his brother : Hannibal, on the contrary, to hold 
his own, and weaken the Romans as much as he 
was able. Me had intelligence, that Ctt. Fuivius, 
a Roman pretor, lay near unto Herdonca, to get 
the town by practice. It was not long, fincc, near 
unto the fame place, another Cn. Fuivius had lod 
his army. Therefore Hannibal had made great 
marches thitherward ; and came to Ilcrdonea ere 
Fuivius had news of his approach. As foon as he 
came, he offered battel to the Roman pretor : who 


accepted it with more hade than good fpecd. The 
Roman legions made good refidancc a-while, till 
they were compafled round with the Carthaginian 
horfe. Then fell they to rout, and great daughter 
was made of them. Fuivius himfdf, with twelve 
tribunes or colonels , were loll: of the common fob 
diers that were fluin, the number is uncertain •, ionic 
reporting feven, others thirteen thou land. The 
town of Ilcrdonea, becaufe it was at point to have 
yielded unto 1 it Ivins, Hannibal did let on fire 
and, putting thofe to death that had pradlifed with 
the enemy, carried away the multitude, whom 
he bellowed among the Fburiaus and Metapon- 
iines. The conful Marcellus hearing of this, wrote 
unto the fenatc, and exhorted them to be of 
a good chear *, for that lie would Ihortly abate 
the enemy’s pride. He followed the Carthaginian 
apace, and overtaking him at A T umi(Uo, in the 
country of the Lucans , fought with him a battel ; 
which beginning at nine of the clock in the morn¬ 
ing, laded until night and ended, by reafon of 
the darknefs, with uncertain vidlory. Afterwards 
Hannibal departed thence into Hpulia, w hither Mar¬ 
cellus followed him. At I'euu/ia they met, and had 
many fkirmilhcs, but none of importance. Hanni¬ 
bal removed often, and fought to bring the enemy 
within danger of fome ambufh. But A/atcellus, 
though he was very eager of battel, would yet ad¬ 
venture nothing, but by open day-light, and upon 
fair ground. 

D \ 

Thus palled the time away, until jb. Fallas 
Maximus, and J0. Fuivius , he that lately had taken 
Capua, were chofen confuls. Fabius, confidering 
how much the Roman affairs were bettered by the 
taking of Capua, purpofed that year to befiege 7k- 
rentum v which if lie could win, like it was, that 
fcarce one good city would afterwards remain true 
to Hannibal. Wherefore he vehemently exhorted 
his colleague, and Marcellus (to whom was con¬ 
tinued the command of thofe legions that ferved 
under him the year betore) to preis the Carthaginian 
fo hard, as he might have no leifure to help fa ret¬ 
urn. Marcellus was very glad of this charge, lor 
he thought no Roman litter dun himfelf, to deal 
with Hannibal in op.n field. • Me followed him 
therefore to Cannuftum , and thence from place to 
place, defiling ever to come to battel, but upon 
equal terms. The Carthagi.dau had not mind to 
hazard much in fight, but thought it enough to en¬ 
tertain his enemy with fkirmilh, as being ddirous 
to keep his army llrong until the coming of slfu u- 
bal. Yet could lie not avoid the importunity of 
Alarcellus , nor brook the indignity of Ixing daily 
braved. He therefore bade his men to be lufty, 
and to beat foundly this hot-fpirited Roman captain, 
that would never fuller them to be at quiet, until 
they once had cooled well his courage, by letting 
him blood. Hereupon followed a battel, wherein 
Hannibal had the viclory, took fix enligns, and 
flew of the Romans almoft three thoufand ; among 
which were feme of mark. Mai colitis was fo im¬ 
patient of this dilhonour, that he rated his men as 
peafants, and bafe cowards; telling them, that they 
were the firll ot die Roman legions which had been 
beaten by Hannibal, by plain force and manhood, 
without being circumvented by any flratagem. 
With thefe, and many other the like words, which 
they were afhamed to hear, he did fo vex them, 
that thinking themfelves better able to endure any 
violence of the enemy, than fuch difplealure of 
their general, they befeught him to pardon them, 
and lead them forth once again to figlu. He did 
fo, and placing thofe companies foremofl, that had 
loft their enfigns the day before, bade them be care- 
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ful to win a viftory, whereof the news might be at 
Rome, before the report of their fhatnerul over¬ 
throw. Hannibal was angry, to fee that nothing 
could make this enemy quiet, and therefore was 
ready to fight again, fince all other motives con¬ 
tinued the fame, and his men had been heartened 
by the late vi&ory. But the Romans were ftirred up 
with defire of revenge, and of repairing their honour 
loft, which affections gave a fharp edge unto their 
valour ; whereas the Carthaginians were grown dull, 
and weary, by feeing themfelves difappointed of 
their hope •, and the enemy, notwith(tanking their 
late victory, as ready to moleft them as before. 
In this fecond battel Marcellus got the victory, 
which he purchafed at fo dear a rate, that neither 
he nor Hannibal had great caufe to vaunt the fecond 
night. For if eight thoufand of the Carthaginians 
were (lain, and three thoufand of the Roman fide, 
in this next battel, the difference was no greater, 
than even to rccompenfe the late received over¬ 
throw ; efpecially fince the number of the Romans 
that were wounded was fo great, as difabled Mar- 
eellus from purfuing Hannibal , who diflodged by 
night. Neverthelefs it fufficed, that Fabius the 
conful hereby got leifure to follow his bufinefs at 
Tarentum , without any difturbancc. ©. Fulvius 
the other conful, about the fame time, took in many 
of the Htrpines, Lucans , and Holfcentes , that wil¬ 
lingly yielded themfelves, and betrayed the garrifons 
of Hannibal that lay in their towns, whom Fulvius 
entertained in loving fort i gently rebuking them 
for their errors paft, without punifhing thole that 
had been authors, or bufy doers in the rebellion. 
That rabble of Sicilian thieves, which Ltevinus had 
lately brought from Agaterna , was then alfo fet on 
work to beliege Caulonia , a town of the Brutians ; 
and nothing was omitted, that might ferve to di¬ 
vert Hannibal from the fuccour of Tarentum. 

j?>. Fabius the conful having taken Manduria , a 
town of the Salentines, fat down before Tarentum ; 
making all preparation that feemed needful to carry 
it either by affuult, or long fiege. Of the garrifons 
in the town, a good part were Brutians , placed 
there by Hannibal, under a captain of their own 
nation. This captain fell in love with a Tarentine 
wench, whole brother ferved under Fabius. Here¬ 
of flie gave notice by letters to her brother, as 
thinking, belike, to draw him from the Roman fide j 
by telling him how rich, and of what great account 
her lover was. But her brother made the conful 
acquainted with thefe news, and faid, that if the 
Brutian were far in love, he might perhaps be won 
by intreaty of his miftrefs, to do what Ihe would 
have him. The conful hearing this, and finding 
likelihood in the matter, willed his foldier to con¬ 
vey himfclf into the town as a fugitive, and try 
what good might be done. It fell out according to 
his delire. The foldier grew acquainted with this 
Brutian captain, and partly by his own perfwafions, 
partly by the flattering entreaty of his fifter, won 
hitn to betray the town to the Romans. When they 
Itad agreed upon the bufinefs, and refolved how to 
order it, the fame foldier got out of the town by 
night, and acquainted the conful with his proceed¬ 
ings ; telling him in which part that Brutian kept 
watch, and what might conveniently be done. 
So in the night-time Fabius gave an alarm to the 
city, efpecially about thofe parts of the wall which 
were fartheft from the place where he meant to en- 
eer. The captains in the town prepared to make 
refiftance in thofe places, where the noife did threa¬ 
ten them with greateft likelihood of danger. But 
Fabius himfelf, with die choiceft of his men, came 
in great filcnce to the quarter of the Brutians i who 


being wrought by their captain, helped the Ro¬ 
mans to get up, and break open the next gate, 
whereat the army was let in. The Tarentines and 
Carthaginian foldiers made head againft Fabius in 
the market-place -, but (as it happeneth in like 
cafes, where the main confidence is already taken 
away) not very obftinately. Nice, Democrat a, 
and Pbilomenes , with thofe that before had let in 
Hannibal , ufed now the laft of their courage, in 
dying againft the Romans. Carthalo , who com¬ 
manded the garrifon within the town, offered him¬ 
felf prifoner, hoping to be well ufed, becaufc of 
hofpitality that had parted between his father and 
the conful. But he was fiain by the way, ere he could 
come at Fabius. The Romans did put all indifle- 
rcntly to the fword ; in fuch fort, that they fpared 
few of the Brutians. This (laughter of the Bru¬ 
tians was thought to have been made by appointment 
of the conful, to the end that he might feem to have 
won the town by force, and not by treafon, though 
he thereby failed of his purpofe ; and neither had 
the glory which he expe&ed, nor preferved his re¬ 
putation of faithful dealing, and keeping his word. 
The booty found in Tarentum was very great, 
whereof the Roman treafury, whither it was carried, 
had great need. As for the imageries, and other 
curiofities that were in the city, Fabius was con¬ 
tented to let them alone t and being told of feme 
idols, that feemed worthy to be carried away, be¬ 
ing very goodly pieces, in fuch habit and pofture 
as if they were fighting, he faid, let us leave unto 
the Tarentines their angry gods. 

Hannibal , being gotten clear from Marcellus, fell 
upon thofe that befieged Caulonia. They fled at his 
coming, but he was fo near, that they were fain to 
betake diem to a hill, which ferved to no other pur- 
pofe, than to bear off the firft brunt. There they 
defended themfelves a little while, and then they 
yielded. When this bufinefs was done, he hafted 
away to relieve Tarentum ; but when he came with¬ 
in five miles of the city, he had news that it was 
loft. This grieved him i yet he laid no more than 
this *, The Romans have alfo their Hannibal; we 
have loft Tarentum in fuch fort as we got it. That 
he might not feem to turn back amazed, or in any 
fear of the victorious conful, he encamped a few 
days together fo near as he was unto Tarentum ; 
and thence departing to Metapontum, bethought 
himfelf how to take Fabius in a trap. He caufed 
the chief of the Metapontines to write unto Fabius , 
and offer to betray into his hands the Carthaginian 
garrifon, with condition, that he fhould in that re- 
fpeCt forgive them all offences pafs’d. Thefe let¬ 
ters were fent by two young men of the fame city, 
who did their errand fo well, that the conful wrote 
back by them unto the Metapontines , and appointed 
the day when they fhould expaft him. Hereof 
Hannibal was exceeding glad, and at good leifure, 
made ready his ambuihes for the wary Fabius. But 
whether fome fecret notice of the plot were given, 
or whether indeed (as it is related) fome tokens in 
facrificing, terrified the l'uperftitious Reman, the 
journey to Metapontum was deferred. Hereupon 
the fame two meflengers were employed again i but 
being apprehended, and threatened with torture, 
they difeovered all. 

This year was happy to the Romans , in all their 
wars *, for they got every-where, fave only at Cau¬ 
lonia, where they loft a company ol fuch lewd fel¬ 
lows, that it may feem good fortune to have fo been 
rid of them. But their common poverty, and dila¬ 
bility to maintain their charge, continued, and grew 
greater than it was before. Thirty Roman colonies 
were then in Italy , of which, twelve refilled to 
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contribute any longer to the wars: for it was Confi¬ 
de red, thrt tin- l.gions of Canns* and thofe un¬ 
happy companies tnat had been beaten under the 
one anJ the other C . r ,ulvius* were tranfported in¬ 
to S:cih* where tiiey lived, in a fort, as banifhed 
men. This grieved tmir friends at home, and made 
them reckon up the more diligently thole other mi- 
feries winch they daily felt. Ten years together 
they had been exhaufted with levies of men, and 
impofitions of money, in every of which years 
they had received fome notable overthrow. In this 
cafe, the lead that they could fear, or rather, the 
bed which they could hope, was, to fall into the 
hands of the enemy to be made prifoners. For 
Haniib it did gently fend home their people that was 
taken by him ; whereas the Running did banilh 
from their homes thofe that had efcapcd. It was 
therefore likely to come to pafs within a-while, that 
they fhould be all confumed, fince new foldiers were 
daily prelied out of their towns, and the old ones 
never did return. Such talk was frequent among 
thofe of the colonies, efpecially where they that 
were tranfported into Sicil), had mod compaflionate 
friends. Wherefore it was concluded by the people 
of Arden* Sutrium , Alba* and other good towns, 
to the number of twelve, that they fhould boldly 
deny unto the Romans their farther help. This was 
thought the likelied way to obtain peace, whereof 
otherwife they faw little hope, fo long as Hannibal 
lived. When the confuls heard the ambafladors of 
thefe towns make fueh declaration, and proted their 
difability of giving any farther help, they were 
much amazed; They willed the ambafladors to re¬ 
turn home, and bring a better anfwcr forafmuch 
as this was none other than treafon: they bade them 
confiJer, that their people were not Campant , or 
Tarentines , but the offspring of the Romans ; and 
no left partakers of the empire, than they that inha¬ 
bited the mother-city. But all would not ferve the 
ambafladors condnuing to proted that they had al¬ 
ready done what they could, and that they had 
remaining neither men nor money. Ic was well for 
the Romms , that the other eignteen colories did 
not imitate thefe twelve, but fhewed themfelves 
willing to uridergo whatfoever fhould be laij upon 
them, without fhrinking under the burden. This 
their offer was fo highly pleafing to the confuls, 
that the ambafladors of thofe faithful colonies, were 
brought unto the fenate, and produced into the 
aflembly of the people, where, with commemora¬ 
tion of all their former good ferviccs, this their pre- 
fent love unto the date was magnified, and thanks 
accordingly bedowed upon them ; with promile, 
that it fhould not be forgotten. As for the ambafla¬ 
dors of thofe twelve colonies that refufed to contri¬ 
bute, it was thought bed neither to retain them in 
the city, nor yet to difmifs them, nor to take any 
notice of them at all, but leave them to their own 
confideration of their ill-deferving. 

Ic may greatly be doubted, what the example of 
thefe twelve people would have wrought in thofe 
that were fb willing to help the date, if Afdrubal 
had been then coming into Italy : for then mud the 
Romans have betaken themfelveS wholly to their 
own defence; whereas now, to the great comfort 
of their fubjt&s, they employed their forces in the 
conqued of Italy* with hopeful and fortunate fuc- 
cefs. Neverthelefs, they were fain to open their 
mod privy treafury, and thence take out the gold 
that had been laid up to ferve them in cafes of 
greated extremity. Of the money thus extratted, 
one quarter was delivered to Fabius the conful, to 
fct him well out againd the 7 'arentims : all the red 
was fent into Spam to Scipio , for the maintenance 
No. 40. 
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of his army, and to provide that Afdrubal might 
not pafs from thence into Italy. It is likely that 
Fabius did not fpend all his money finding fuch 
eafy fuccefs at Ta rentum* as was fhewed before. 
But to dop the journey of AJdrubal * neither the 
money lent into Spam* nor any victories won by 
Sc/pto* ■ could fuffice. Neverthelefs, it fell out hap¬ 
pily for the people of Rome , that this year and the 
next were fpent before his coming ; and they better 
prepared, than at lels warning they could have been, 
to entertain him. Here it were not amifs to note, 
that flnee the Romans* being in fo great necdlity of 
money, were driven to furnifh the army in Spain 
with the greated part of all their dock that was 
left ; it mud needs be, that either the booty taken 
in New Carthage * was far lefs than fame had re¬ 
ported it; or elfc that Scipio had not as yet won it: 
howfoever Livy rather inclines to thofe, who fay that 
he got it foon after his arrival. .. 

A A Claudius Marcellus* and T. Quintius Crtfpinus , 
were chofen confuls after Fabius and Fuhiu In. 
this year it was, that AJdrubal took his journey out 
of a pain* though he came not into Italy till the year 
following. After the great battel at Cann** Han¬ 
nibal haj lod much time about Cum<t and Naples* 
in feeking to make himfelf madcr of a good haven, 
for the landing of thofe fuccours tint were pro iled 
from Carthage. The hope that he repofed in Fh.- 
li «, caufed him to turn his principal care to the 
eadem parts of Italy* where he made ready a fair 
entrance for die Macedonian, if he had been ready 
to come. Bat fince his hope was vanifhed, and 
the long promifcd fuccour of /ifdrutta. was (though 
far later than had been expedient) ready to arrive, 
he began to deal with the people of Jiitrurta , 
through whofe countries his brother was to pals, 
that therein he might make a party againfl tne 
Romans. The lols of Capua* Taientum , and ma¬ 
ny other towns, might have terrified all other of 
the Italian towns from hearkening to any follk Sta¬ 
tion of the Carthaginians ; yet the poverty ot tne 
Roman** and the wearii.tfs of their adherents, to¬ 
gether with the fame of a greater army coming, 
than that which /taniibal bioughc into Italy* cid 
embolden many of the Hcttuiians* d'petialjy the 
Aietines* to take fuch counfel as they thought mod 
expedient lor themfelves, without regard of their 
fiudity to Rome. The teaman fenate, hearing the; 
rumour of their confpirucy, fent Marceitus the new 
chofen conful into tictiuua* whofe coming did fo 
terrify them, that they reded quiet lor a-while. 
All the year following they were deviling how to 
break out ; as contrariwill, the Rim-a pretors, 
partly by terror of fevere judgments and inquifi- 
tions, and partly by the force of two or thiec le¬ 
gions, with wiiich they vifited all fufpc&ed places* 
kept them honed agair.d their wills, and took many 
hodages for better alfurance. The two confuls had 
an earned defire to make drong war upon lia.nthal* 
without more temporizing ; perfwading themfelves, 
that in battel they fhould be too drong tor him, 
Crijpinus had further his particular defire to make 
his confulfhip notable, by the winning cf fome 
g6od town: as hulvius and Iabiu < had gotten ho-, 
nour by Capua and farentum. Therelore he went 
about the flege of Locn* one of die bed cities which 
the Carthaginian then held in Italy ; and brought; 
thither all forts of engines, fending for a fleet out 
of Sicily to help him. But Hannwa, was not flow 
to relieve the city, the fame of whofe approach, 
made Crijpinus dtfid from his enterprize, and re¬ 
tire unto his colleague, that lay at f'enuju. Thi¬ 
ther followed Hannibal* to whom the confuls d-dy 
offered battel This great man of war had no need 
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to {tand upon his reputation, which was already lb 
confirmed, that his refilling to fight, was not likely 
to be afcribed unto fear, but rather deemed as a 
part of his wildom. He entertained the confuls 
with many light fkirmifhes, and fought to take them 
at fomc advantage referring his own numbers as 
full as he could unto a time of greater employ¬ 
ment. In this lingring manner of war Marcellus 
took no pleafure, but fought to compel the enemy 
to battel whether he would or no. The admiral of 
the Roman fleet about Sicily, L. Cincius , was com¬ 
manded again to aflail the town of Locri , which 
might well enough be forced. If Hannibal con¬ 
tinued, as he began, to trifle away the time at Ve- 
nufta. To the fame purpofe a part of the garrifon 
that lay in Farentum, was appointed to go by land 
to the afliftance of Cincius \ but Hannibal had an 
eye behind him. He laid an ambufh in the way, 
between Tarentum and Locri, whereinto the Romans 
fell \ and having loft above three thoufand of their 
Company, were well glad, the reft of them, to quit 
their enterprize, and fave their own lives within 
Tarentum. As for the confuls, it was the defire of 
Hannibal to wafte their army by little and little i 
which to do, he negledled no advantage. There 
lay between him and them an hillock, over-grown 
with wood, that feemed fit to cover a number of 
men ; who lying there undifcerned, might fall upon 
fuch as fhould ftraggle from the Roman camp, and 
cut them off. Therefore he fent thither by night 
fome companies of Numidians, whom he willed to 
keep themfelves clofe, and attend their beft advan¬ 
tage. To this piece of ground the confuls thought 
it fit to remove their camp ; Marcellus thinking 
that he never lay near enough unto Hannibal. Thi¬ 
ther therefore both of them rode to view the place, 
accompanied with the fon of Marcellus , a few colo¬ 
nels, and other principal men, and not many more 
than two hundred horfe, moft of them Hetrurians. 
The Numidian centinel gave warning of their ap¬ 
proach to his fellows, who difeovered not them¬ 
felves until they had furrounded the confuls and 
their train. The confuls, as neceflity compelled 
them, defended themfelves, hoping to be quickly 
relieved from their camp, that was near at hand. 
But the Hetrurians ran away from them at the firft, 
and left them in that great danger to the weak af- 
fiftance of no more than forty horfe-men, that were 
of the colony of FregelU. Theft: Fregellans abode 
by the confuls, and did what they could to have 
brought them fafe ofF. But when Marcellus was 
ftricken through with a lance, and fell down dead, 
then began every one to fhift for himfelf, and efcape 
as they might. Crifpinus, the other conful, had his 
death’s wound, being ftricken with two darts \ and 
young Marcellus was likewife wounded ; yet thefe 
two recovered their camp. The reft of the colonels 
and officers, together with the liftors that carried 
the bundles of rods and axes before the confuls, 
were all flain or taken. To the dead body of the 
conful Marcellus, Hannibal gave honourable funeral, 
according to the cuftom of thofe times; and be¬ 
llowing his afhes in a filver pot, covered it with a 
crown of gold, and fo fent them to young Marcellus, 
to be by him interr’d where he thought good. 

Prefently after this, Crifpinus bethought himfelf 
how that the fignet-ring of Marcellus was fallen into 
the cuftody of Hannibal, who might ufe it to his 
own purpofes, ere that which had happened were 
well known abroad. Wherefore he fent word unto 
all the towns about, that his colleague was flain, and 
that Hannibal lud gotten his ring ; wifhing them in 
that regard to give no credit to any letters there¬ 
withal figned. This providence of Crifpinus , was 
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not more than requifite: for his mefienger was but a 
little before come to Salapia, when another meflenger 
arrived there, fent from Hannibal, bringing letters 
in the name of Marcellus, and fealed with the captive 
ring, whereof the contents were, that it was his pur¬ 
pofe to come the fame night unto Salapia •, where 
he willed, that the foldiers of the garrifon fhould 
be in a readinefs, for fuch employment as he fhould 
think needful. The device was plain: and no lefs 
plain was the revengeful mind, which he bare a- 
gainft that city •, becaufe of his brave Numidian 
companies, that had therein been betrayed. The 
Salapians hereupon bethought themfelves, how to 
take their enemy in his own fnare. They fent 
back the meflenger, which was a Roman fugitive, 
without letting him perceive any fign of diftruft in 
them. This done, they prepared all things in a 
readinefs, for the entertainment of fuch a friend. 
Late in the night he came thither, with a troop of 
Roman fugitives, armed Roman- like, leading the 
way. Thefe all talking Latin together, called un¬ 
to the watch, and bade open the gate •, for dte con¬ 
ful was there. The gate was opened, fair and lei- 
furely, and the port-cullis drawn up no higher than 
needs it muft be, to let them enter. But when fix 
hundred of them were gotten in, down fell the port¬ 
cullis again : and they that thought to have taken 
others, were taken themfelves j being laid at on 
all hands by the Salapians, that quickly made an 
end with them. 

Hannibal being thus over-reached with this ftra- 
tagem, hailed away to Locri ; whereunto Cincius, 
the admiral of the Roman fleet about Sicily, did 
lay hard fiege. The firft appearance of the Nu¬ 
midians, HannibaV% vant-currors, made the Romans in 
all confuted hafte run to their fhips: leaving all 
their engines, and whatfoever was in their camp, 
to the enemies difpofition. 

The Roman fenate, hearing of thefe accidents, 
fent unto Crifpinus, the furviving conful, and re- 
quefted him to name a didlator : that might take 
charge of the commonwealth, and difpatch the e- 
leftion of new magiftrates, with other bufinefs ; 
whereunto himfelf was difabled by his hurts. He 
did fo : and foon after died. Then it was thought 
needful, that new confuls fhould be chofen out of 
hand: forafmuch as two Roman armies lay fo near 
unto the enemy, without any general. Especially 
it was defired, that elettion fhould be made of fuch 
men, as were not only valiant, but well advifed: 
fince the beft, and moft fortunate of their great da- 
rers, M. Marcellus, by lofing himfelf fo ftrangely, 
had given them a fair warning, not to commit 
their army unto rafh heads. Among thofe that 
flood for die confullhip, C. Claudius Nero was the 
moft eminent. He was of great nobility, a good 
foldier, and one, whole many fervices in this pre- 
fent war, did forcibly commend unto the place. 
Yet he feemed a little too violent ; and one, whofe 
temper needed the allay of a more (laid wit. The 
Fathers therefore endeavoured to join unto him in 
the confullhip M. Livius : one that had borne the 
lame office, long before. This M. Livius had 
been conful with L. jEmilius Paulus, in the year 
foregoing the beginning of this war. After their 
confullhip, wherein they did good fervice, they had 
both of them been called unto judgment by the 
people : and this Livius condemned, JEmilius hard¬ 
ly efcaping. Though it hath been once already 
noted, yet I cannot forbear to remember it again •, 
how it pleafed God to upbraid the unthankful Re¬ 
mans, with the malicious judgment, given by their 
multitude upon honourable men. For in the battel 
of Canme, it was apparent, what lamentable effects 
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the memory of their injuftice wrought: when L. 
jEmilius rather chofe to yield to the forward igno¬ 
rance of his colleague ; and afterwards to die in the 
greateft overthrow that ever fell upon the ftatc of 
Rome i than by refilling the pernicious courfes of 
Terentius Varro , to call himfelf a-new upon the 
danger of the popular fury. As for M. Livius , he 
is even now ready, and will fo continue, to tell 
the people of their faults in a diverfe manner. Eight 
years together after his condemnation had he been 
abfent out of the city, and lived in his country 
grange; ftill vexing himfelf with the indignity of his 
condemnation. Marcellas and Levinus, being confuls 
two or three years ago, had brought him into Rome : 
where he lived private, in dilcontented l'ort, as 
might appear, both by his carelefnefs in apparel, 
and by the wearing of his long hair and beard; 
which in that age were die badges of men affiidled. 
Very lately he was compelled by the cenfors to 
pull his hair, and come into the fenate : where he 
ufed to fit filent, and fignify his aflent or dillike 
to what was propofed; either in Ihort formal 
words, or in palling from fide to fide, when the 
houfe was divided. At length it happened, that in 
fome bufinefs weightily concerning one that was his 
kinfman, he Hood up, and made a fet lpeech : 
whereby he drew all the Fathers to attention \ and 
bade them enquire of him, and take better nouce 
what he was, and what he had been. The fenate 
was much altered fince he had left it; many brave 
men were loft j new ones were chofen j fuch as ra¬ 
ther ferved to fill up the number, than to anfwer 
to the dignity of the place : and they that were left 
of ancient Handing, had ever fj«nt their virtues to 
no great effect. Wherefore, all began to lay, that 
it was a great pity, fo worthy and able a man, as 
this Livius , had been all this while forgotten j one, 
of whom the commonwealth flood in great need, 
yet had not ufed in this dangerous war. Now 
feeing tliat the confuls ought, one of them, to be 
cholen a Patrician ; the other, of neceflity a Ple¬ 
beian: and fince, neither Fabius, nor Valerius 
Levinus, being both of them Patricians , could be 
joined with Claudius Nero : every one was of opi¬ 
nion, that there could not be chofen and coupled 
together, two fitter men than C. Claudius , and this 
Marcus Livius. But Livy would not endure to 
hear of this. He faid, it was unreafonable, that 
one condemned as a difhoneft man, Ihould after¬ 
wards be cholen ruler of the city. If they had 
done ill to trull him with one confullhip, what 
meant they then to offer him another ? With thefe 
and the like phrafes, he refilled their defires: till 
by perfwafions, and examples rehearfed, of fuch as 
had patiently digefled injuries done by the people, 
and repayed good for evil j he was contented to 
accept the honour. 

Here we may behold a true figure of that em¬ 
blem, with which Tbemtjloclcs checked the ingra¬ 
titude of the Athenians : refembling himfelf to a 
plane-tree, the branches and boughs whereof men 
brake in lair weather ; but run under it for Ihelter 
in a ftorm. Such unthankfulnefs, to well-deferving 
men, is not rarely found in the outragious multi¬ 
tude. Neither was the late example hereto much 
unlike, of Philip the fecond, king of Spain, his 
dealing with the duke of Alva. For although 
he had committed the duke to prifon, upon fome 
fmall olfence conceived, without all regard of his 
former deferts : yet, when his intended conquell 
of Portugal , required the fervice of a man, more 
than ordinarily fufficient; he Hood no longer upon 
the fcanning of late ditplcafuresv but employed the 
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fame duke, whom he had newly difgraced. This 
is wifdom often taught by neceflity. 

It was a dangerous year toward, when C. Clau¬ 
dius Nero , and M. Livius were chofen confuls. 
Afdrubal was already come into France , and wait¬ 
ed only to have the ways of the slips thawed by 
warm weather, for his paflage into Italy. The Ro¬ 
mans ufed at this time the fervice of three and 
twenty legions: and wanted not employment, for 
many more, if diey had known how to levy and 
maintain them. Of thefe which they had, four 
ferved in Spain, two in Sicily, and two in Sardi¬ 
nia ; the reft were fo difpofed, in feveral parts of 
Italy , where need feemed to requite, that only two 
legions were left to each of the confuls. But the 
confuls were men of execution, and would not be 
tied to the punctual obfervance of what the fenate 
thought fit. M. Livius would not ftir out of 
Rome, againft fo mighty a power as followed Af- 
drubal ; until he had firft obtained, that he might 
carry with him as many as could well be fpared 
from other employments ; and thole, or the molt 
of them, chofen companies. It was true, that two 
legions, appointed to ferve under Lucius Porcius , 
a pretor of that year, among the Cifalpine Gauls , 
might be reckoned as an additament to the forces 
of Livius i to whom the war againft Afdrubal was 
allotted. So might alfo two other legions, that 
were among the Sale mines, near unto Tarentum , 
under another of the pretors, be accounted a part 
of Claudius's army, that was fent againft Hanni¬ 
bal. Neverthelefs the confuls* by the fpecial in- 
ftance of Livy, did obtain, that all might be left 
to their own diferetion. For news came, that 
Afdrubal was already palling the dips *, the Ligu¬ 
rians , who dwelt in the country about Genua , with 
their neighbour people, were in readinefs to join 
with him \ and L. Porcius fent word, that he would 
adventure no further, than he fafely might. When 
all was ordered, as thcmfelves thought bell, the 
two confuls went forth of the city, each his levcral 
way. The people of Rome were now quite other- 
wile aflellcd, than they had been, when L. sEmi- 
lius Paulus, and C. Terentius Fan0, were fent a- 
gainft Hannibal. They did no longer take upon 
them, to direft their generals, or bid them difpatch, 
and win the victory betimes j but rather they flood 
in fear, left all diligence, wifdom, and valour, 
Ihould prove too little. For fince few years had 
palled, wherein fome one of their generals had not 
been flain ; and fince it was manifeft, that If either 
of thefe prefent confuls were defeated, or put to 
the worft, the two Carthaginians would forthwith 
join, and make fhort work with the other: it feem¬ 
ed a greater happinefs than could be expefled, that 
each of them Ihould return home victor •, and come 
off with honour, from fuch mighty oppofition, as 
he was like to find. With extreme difficulty had 
Rome held up her head ever fince the battel of Can¬ 
ute : though it were fo, that Hannibal alone, with 
little help from Carthage , had continued the war 
in Italy. But there was now arrived another fon 
of Amilcar ; and one, that in his prefent expediti¬ 
on, had feemed a man of more fufficiency than 
Hannibal himfelf. For, whereas in that long and 
dangerous march, through barbarous nations, over 
great rivers and mountains, that were thought un- 
paflable, Hannibal had loft a great part of his 
army : this jlfdrubal , in the fame places, had mul¬ 
tiplied his numbers ; and, gathering the people that 
he found in the way, descended from the Alps like 
a rowling fnow-ball, far greater than he came over 
the Pyrenees , at his full letting out of Spain. 
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Thefe confideritions, and the like, of which, fear 
prefented many unto them ; caufed the people of 
Rome, to wait upon their confuls out of the town •, 
like a penfivc train of mourners: thinking upon 
Marcel/us and Crifpinus , upon whom in the like 
fort they had given attendance the laft year, but 
law neither of them return alive, from a lefs dan¬ 
gerous war. Particularly, old Fabius gave his 
accuftomed advice to M. Livius , that he Ihould ab- 
ftain from giving, or taking battel, until he well 
underftood the enemies condition. But the conful 
made him a froward anfwer, and faid. That he 
would fight the firft day : for that he thought it 
long, till he Ihould either recover his honour by 
victory ; or, by feeing the overthrow of his own un¬ 
juft citizens, fatisfy himfelf with the joy of a great, 
though not an honeft, revenge. But his meaning 
was better than his words. 

Of the overthrow that Afdrubal received in Spain, 
from ScipiOy a little before he took his journey into 
Italy ; fuch mention hath already been made, as 
agreed with the report of that noble hiftorian Li¬ 
vy. Yet I think it not amifs to add in this place, 
what may be gathered out of the remaining frag¬ 
ments of 4 Polybius' s hiftory, concerning the acci¬ 
dent. Afdrubal had wreftled with many difficul¬ 
ties in Spain , by reafon of thofe captains that were 
fent from the city of Carthage , to join with him in 
the adminiftration of that province : they being, as 
it may feem, of the Hannonian faction ; which is 
to fay, thus far forth traitors, that they preferred 
the advantage of their own fide, before the good 
of their commonwealth. In what particulars they 
wronged this worthy fon of Amilcar, and how they 
hindered hiscourfes undertaken, it cannot be known: 
fince of thefe books, wherein Polybius hath exactly 
handled thefe matters, there are to us remaining, 
only a few broken pieces. But by the fpightfiil 
dealing of Hanno , in Sicily, with Mutines, a bet¬ 
ter man of war than himfelf, whom Hannibal had 
fent into the ifiand •, we may conceive, that againft 
the brother of Hannibal , it was thought needful, 
by thefe mifehievous partifans of Hanno , to ufe the 
violent oppofition of more earneft malice. Never- 
thelefs Afdrubal was a good patriot: and therefore 
endured patiently fuch indignities as Mutines could 
not long digeft. His journey into Italy being re- 
folved upon•, he lay with part of the army at Be- 
tula , not far from the mines of filver ; whence he 
was to furnifh his expedition. Thither came Sci- 
pio ; and drove him out of his camp, though he 
were ftrongly lodged, before the other Carthagini¬ 
an captains could, or would, come to his aflifiance. 
The overthrow feems not to have been fo great, as 
it muft have been fuppofed, if no way lay open to 
thofe that fled. Rather it appears, that Afdrubal 
dealt like a provident man: and feeing that his 
camp was likely to be forced, fent away all his 
money, with his elephants before him: but ftaid 
behind himfelf to fuftain the Romans a while, until 
his carriages might be out of danger. Herein he 
had his defire. Afterwards, he gathered his bro¬ 
ken troops together •, and retired in fuch fort, that 
Scipio thought it not good to purfue him •, and fo 
palled over ‘Tagus. 1 'hen taking unto him the for¬ 
ces afljgned for his expedition, he marched away 
towards the Pyrenees: leaving the care of Spain un¬ 
to his brother Mago, and to Afdrubal , the fon of 
Gefco, that thought himfelf the fitteft man for the 
adminiftration thereof. Fain would Scipio have 
flopped him in his journey, by fending to defend 
againft him die ordinary way of the mountains. 
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But whether Afdrubal took another way, or whe* 
ther he forced the guards that Scipio had fet to 
keep the Pyrenees (as the defence of hard paflages 
commonly forts to no good effett) he was not let¬ 
ted in his voyage by any fuch impediment. Com¬ 
ing into Gant, and following the fteps of his bro¬ 
ther Hannibal: he found the nations that lay in 
his way, fo well afte&ed, either to him or his mo¬ 
ney, that no paflages were defended againft him, 
nor any fort of refiftance made *, but he, and his 
army well entertained, and their numbers much in¬ 
creased, by accefs of fuch as were defirous to take 
his pay. Of thefe he had the better choice: for that 
he was driven to winter in their country, whilftthat 
the paflages of the Alps were clofed up with ice 
and fnow. The mountains likewife, that had fo 
greatly molefted Hannibal in his journey over the 
Alps , were eafily won to take part with Afdrubal , 
when he travelled through their country. For thefe 
poor men, at the firft coming of Hannibal, were 
verily periwaded, that it was his purpofe to rob 
them of their cattcl, and to make fpoil of that lit¬ 
tle wealth, which they had painfully feraped toge¬ 
ther out of the defolate rocks. But now in pro- 
cefs of time they were better informed. Therefore 
underftanding, that there were two mighty cides, 
far disjoining afunder, which made war upon each 
other, by land and fea : and that the Alps did on¬ 
ly lie in their way i they gladly condefcended, to 
take their part in the fortune of the invaders. The 
like affedtion, upon greater caufe, was afterwards 
found in the Cifalpine Gauls. The Ligurians alfo 
joined with Afdrubal: and fo would the Hetrurians 
have done, if he had arrived in their country. 
There was no other Roman army near, than L. Ptr - 
(iuSf with his two legions; of whom there was no 
great fear. Therefore did Afdrubal fet upon Pla¬ 
centia, a Roman colony: in hope to make his com¬ 
ing the more terrible, by the definition of that 
town. But there he loft a dreat deal of time, 
and finally was driven to quit the enterprife : by 
undertaking which, he gave the Roman confuls lei- 
fure to make ready for him ; and caufed his bro¬ 
ther Hannibal (who upon the firft bruit of Afdru• 
bal's fo timely, and eafily palling the Alps, was 
about to leave his wintering camp, and go forth to 
meet with him) to fit ftill a while, as well aware, 
that Placentia would not be taken in hafte. 

C. Claudius Nero, the Roman conful, made what 
fpeed he could to meet with Hannibal, and flop 
him from joining with his brother. He had a- 
bout forty thoufand foot, and five hundred horfe: 
with which he daily offered battel to the Carthagi¬ 
nian ; and had of him the better in many fkir- 
mifhes. Hannibal was once driven to make a te¬ 
dious march from the borders of the Salentines 
and Apulians, into the country of the Brutians , 
there to increafe his forces ; which were otherwife 
too weak for the journey intended. Afterwards 
coming to Grumentum, a town of the Lucans ; he 
there fought unprofperoufly with Nero the conful. 
Neverthelefs he got off, and marched away to Vt- 
nufta. But Nero followed him ; and had there a- 
gain the better (of him. Wherefore he was dri¬ 
ven to return to Metapontum : where joining with 
Hanno , that had made ready a good army, he af- 
fayed again to make way by force to his brother. 
So he pafled onward, and came again to Verutfia, 
having Nero ftill at his heels. Thence went he o- 
ver the river Aufidus, to Canufum ; where he fat 
down, not far from the place in which he had ob¬ 
tained his moll memorable victory. There alfo 
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did Nero fit down by him: and both of them reft- 
rd, without making ofter to fight. It feemed per¬ 
haps unto Hannibal , who knew the country very 
well, that his brother might, with little impedi¬ 
ment, overcome the way to Canufium: where if he 
could once again deal with both the confuls, and all 
the Roman forces together, he had reafon to hope 
for fuch another victory, as once he had gotten in 
the fame open country. If tliis had fo fallen out, 
Rome would have been undone for ever. But the 
Carthaginian fliould not have needed to wi(h any 
fecond viftory, in the naked champans about Can¬ 
tu j if fuch an army, as this which dfdrubal now 
brings, had come to fccond Hannibal , when he was 
in his full ftrength, and the Romans not able to 
keep the field. Wherefore this worthy general 
had good reafon afterwards to fay, that Hauno was 
the man, who, by delaying the fupply, did beat 
him out of Italy ■, which die no power of the Ro¬ 
mans could have done. 

Whilft Nero waited upon the Carthaginians , and 
thought it enough to hinder them from meeting 
with the army that was coming to their fuccour : 
he was advertifed of jlfdrubal'% approach •, by let¬ 
ters and mefiengers intercepted, as they were going 
to Hannibal. Thele gave notice, that ylfdrubal 
had left the fiegc of Placentia , and drew onwards 
apace: being already come within two hundred 
miles of his brother ; notwithrtanding all oppofiti- 
on that could be made by Livy the conful. Of 
thefc news Claudius Nero was nothing joyful. For 
if Hannibal could once be joined as head, unto that 
great body of an army, which ylfdrubal brought 
with him : it was mod apparent, that howfoever 
the fortune of Rome fliould avoid, for the prelent, 
any great calamity ; yet the very continuance of lo 
ftrong a war at home, would enforce the Latins , 
and other faithful aflociates, to faint under the bur¬ 
den ; as twelve of the thirty Roman colonies had 
already done. Wherefore he rclolved, that it were 
better to make any defperate adventure, than to fuf- 
fer the conjunction of two fuch malevolent planets : 
whofe peflilent influence, if not on the Hidden, yet 
within few years, was like to work mod lamenta¬ 
ble cfllfts. It feemed apparent, that his colleague 
was unable to day the progreis of yffdruhal: nei¬ 
ther were there any good legions in a readinels, that 
could do fervice in liich a needful cafe •, excepting 
thofe that were already employed under the two 
conluls. Hereupon he concluded, that it was not 
expedient for him to tie himfelf to his own charge, 
which was the war againd Hannibal: but rather 
that it behoved him to help where more necefli- 
ty required; and to carry part of his forces unto 
his colleague. This could not be without much 
danger. Yet fince the meeting of the two Car¬ 
thaginian brethren, was fir more dangerous to the 
Romm commonwealth ; it feemed the belt way to 
put fortune in trtid with that which was of the lels 
importance. Six thoufand foot, and a thoufind 
horle he therefore took, that were the very choice 
of his army : and making fhew, as if he would only 
dtp afide, to do fomc liiull piece offervice near at 
hand j away he polled as fad as he could, to aflid 
his fellow-conl'ul. 1 Iis mefiengers ran before him, 
to give warning to all towns by which he was to 
pafs, that they fliould lie ready to meet him, with 
victuals, and all other neceflaries for his army. 
LivitiSy the other conful, at that time, lay encamp¬ 
ed near unto Sena Gal/ica j and Afdrubal within 
half a mile of him. In fix days Nero had finifli- 
ed his journey thither j and when he drew near, 
fent mefiengers before him, to give notice of his 
coming, l.ivy drought it fitted that he fhould day 
• No. XLIII. 
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in fome place of covert until dark night, and dien 
enter fecretly into the camp: led the enemy, per¬ 
ceiving this accefs of drength, Ihould accordingly 
frame his counlcls. This was done : and a token 
given, that the colonels, captains, and all foldiers, 
as well horfe as foot, that Nero had brought with 
him, Ihould be lodged and entertained by men of 
their own fort. Their company was fomewhat en- 
crcafed by voluntiers tliat joined with them on the 
way. Ncverthelefs, it was not needful, that the 
quarter which received them, fliould be enlarged, 
lince they had brought with them nothing but their 
arms. The next day they held a counfcl of war: 
wherein fome were of opinion, that it was bed for 
thefe new-arrived companies, to refrefh themlclves 
a few days after their weary journey, before they 
fhould be drawn forth to battel. But againd this, 
Nero was very earned: and befbught his colleague, 
to make ufe of him out of hand; that he might 
betimes return to his own camp, ere Hannibal 
fliould have notice of his abfence. The lbldiers al- 
fo of Nero were full of fpirit; perceiving that the 
honour of the victory was like to be theirs: foraf- 
much as the battel would not have been underta¬ 
ken, without this their corning to help. Finally, 
it was agreed when the counfel brake up, that the 
fignof battel fhould be hung out; which was com¬ 
monly a purple coat over the general’s pavillion. 

Jfdrubal was no lels willing than the Romans to 
come to battel: having long defiled it, and hither¬ 
to not found occafion belbre. But when he had 
ut his men in order, and was riding before the 
ead of his army, to behold the enemies counte¬ 
nance ; it feemed to him, that they were more than 
they had been ; and fome of their arms and hor- 
fes, looked as though they had wanted dreffing, af¬ 
ter a long journey. Hereupon he began to with-, 
draw his army back into the camp: and gave or¬ 
der, that if no prifoners could be taken, by whom 
he might be certified of the truth ; yet fhould there 
good obfervation be made, whether the enemies 
camp were enlarged, or no ; or what other altera¬ 
tion could be noted, that might fliew their forces to 
be increafed. The camp, as hath been faid, was 
not extended: but the trumpet, that founded only 
once in the quarter of L. Porcius the pretor, did 
now, contrary to former cuftom, found twice in 
the quarter of Livius the conful. Hereat ytfdru- 
bal greatly mufed : and being well acquainted with 
the Roman orders ; held this for a Hire token, 
that the other conful was there arrived. How this 
might be, if Hannibal were alive, and in good 
cafe, he was not ahle to conjecture : but thought it 
the beft way, to go leifurely to work, till he might 
be better informed. Upon confidence in his own 
forces, he had not cared hitherto, how near he lay 
to the Romans i nor troubled himfelf perhaps with 
over-ftrongly fortifying his own camp. Yet when 
he now perceived, that fomewhat was fallen out 
befide his exjiectation, he changed his refolution ; 
and Jield it no difhonour to remove a little further 
off. So he diflodged iecretly by night : intending 
to get over the river Metaurus ; whereby to keep 
himfelf as long as he could, from neceffity of bat¬ 
tel. But whether it were fo, that his guides did 
ftcal away from him in the dark, fo that he could 
not find the way to the fords } or whether his car¬ 
riages were too heavy, and hindred his fpeed: far 
he had not gone, ere the conful Nero was at his 
heels with all the Roman horfe, and flayed him 
from parting any further. Soon after came L. Por¬ 
cius with the light armature : whom the other con¬ 
ful followed anon with all his legions, in good or¬ 
der, and ready for battel, jffdrubal, feeing him- 
8 H felf 
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fclf overtaken with neceffity to fight, omitted no 
care arid circumfoedlion. His Gauls, in whom he 
repofed leaft confidence, he placed in his left wing, 
upon a hill, which the enemy Ihould not, without 
much difficulty, be able to climb:' in the right wing 
he flood himfelf, with his Africans and Spaniards \ 
his Ligurians he placed in the mid ft ^ and his ele¬ 
phants be beftowed in the front of his battels. On 
the Raman fide, Nero had the leading of the right 
wing, Livius of the left, and Porcius of the battel. 
Both Romans and Carthaginians well underftood how 
much depended upon the fortune of this day, and 
how little hope of fafety there was unto the van- 
quifhed. Only the Romans herein feemed to have 
had the better in conceit and opinion i that they were 
to fight with men defirous to have fled from them. 
And according to this prefumption, came Livius 
the conful with a proud bravery, to give charge on 
the Africans ; by whom he was fo fharply entertain¬ 
ed, that the viftory feemed very doubtfiil. The 
Africans and Spaniards were ftout foldiers, and 
well acquainted with the manner of the Roman fight. 
The Ligurians alfo were a hardy nation, and not 
accuftomed to give ground, which they needed the 
Jefs, or were able now to do, being placed in the 
midft. Livius therefore, and Porcius , found ftrong 
oppofirion ; and, with great flaughter on both fidest 
prevailed little or nothing. Bcfides other difficul¬ 
ties, they were exceedingly troubled by the ele¬ 
phants, that broke their firft ranks \ and put them 
in fuch diforder, as the Roman eniigns were driven 
to fall back. All this while Claudius Nero , labour¬ 
ing much in vain againft a ftcep hill, was unable to 
come to blows with the Gauls, that flood oppofite 
unto him, but out of danger. This made Afdru- 
bal the more confident, who, feeing his own left 
wing fafe, did the more boldly and fiercely make 
impreffion on the other fide, upon the left wing of 
the Romans. But Nero , perceiving that the place 
wherein he flood, was fuch as would compel him 
to remain idle till the fight were ended, took a 
part of his forces, and led them round behind 
the forces of Porcius and Livius ; which having 
compared, he fell upon Afdrubal, and charged him 
in the flank. Here began the victory to be mani- 
feft on the Roman fide: for Nero , finding none to 
refill him in front, ran all along the depth of Af- 
drubafs battel ; and, falling upon the fkirts thereof, 
difordered the enemies, and put all to rout. Of 
the Spaniards therefore and Africans , that were laid 
at on every fide, the greateft part was flain. The 
Ligurians and Gauls efcaped as they could, and 
faved themfelves by timely flight. Of the ele¬ 
phants, four were taken alive, the reft were flain •, 
fome by the enemy’s weapons, others by their own 
guides that rode them, l or when any of them, be¬ 
ing fore wounded, began to wax unruly, and rufh 
back upon their own battels following them, the 
guide had in readinefs a mallet and a chizzcl, 
wherewith he gave them a ftroke between the ears, 
in the joint of the neck, next unto the head, where¬ 
with he killed the beaft upon the fudden. This 
fpeedy way of preventing fuch harm as the ele- 
plunts, being hurt, were wont to do to the fqua- 
drons following them, is laid to have been the device 
of Afdrubal himfelf, who died in this battel. 

Great commendations are given to Afdrubal, both 
by Polybius , and by Livy. He is faid, at all times, 
to have fhewed himfelf worthy of Arnilcar his fa¬ 
ther, and Hannibal his brother ■, to have driven 
with great patience againft many difficulties, where- 
into he fell by the means of thofe captains that were 
fent from Carthage into Spain ; to have performed 
in tliis laft battel all duties of a worthy general i and 
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finally, when he law the lofs irreparable, to have 
ridden manfully into the thickeft of his enemies j 
where, fighting bravely, he was flain. Of the 
number that died with him in this battel, the re¬ 
port of Livy, and of Polybius, do very much dis¬ 
agree : for Livy faith, that the Carthaginians had 
no lels an overthrow, than was that which they 
gave to the Romans at Canute ■, that fifty-fix thou- 
fand of them were flain, five thoufand four hun¬ 
dred taken prifoners, and above four thoufand Ro¬ 
man citizens, whom they had captives with them, 
delivered, and fet at liberty. He faith alfo, that 
of the Romans and their affiliates there were flain 
eight thoufand * and of the booty, that it was ex¬ 
ceeding great; not only in other kinds, but in gold 
and filver. Concerning the booty, Polybius hath 
no mention of it. Likely it is to have been as rich 
as Livy reporteth it j for Afdrubal came well ftored 
with money. But Polybius (who had no defire to 
make this battel of Metaurus a parallel unto that 
of Canute) reports no more than about ten thou¬ 
fand on the Carthaginian fide, and two thoufand of 
the Roman to have been flain. The number of the 
prifoners he doth not mention ; but only faith, that 
fome of the Carthaginian princes were taken alive, 
and that all the reft died in the battel: whereby it 
may feem that they were all Barcbines, forafmuch 
as they preferred the honour of themfelves, and of 
their country, above their lives. 

The joy of this viftory was no left in Rome, than 
had been the fear of the event: for ever fince it 
was known in what fort Nero had left his army, 
the whole city was troubled, as much as lately at 
Hannibal's coming thither. Men thought it ftrange, 
that the conful fhould make fuch a great adventure, 
as thus to put the one half of all the Roman forces 
unto hazard of the dice. For what if Hannibal 
Ihould chance to have notice of this his departure^ 
and either purfue him, or fet upon the army that 
flayed behind, much weakened, and without a ge¬ 
neral ? Thus did they talk; yet referving their cen- 
fure unto the fuccefs, with liberty to approve or 
condemn, according to the iffue. In the mean 
while the people filled the market-place •, the wo¬ 
men ran to the temple with vows and prayers, and 
the fenators were daily in council, waiting Hill ready 
at hand upon the magiftrates} as if l'ome great 
matter were likely to fall out, that would require 
every one’s help. In brief, they were all fo full of 
melancholy, that when the firft news of the viftory 
came, there were not many that would believe it. 
Afterwards, when meflengers arrived from the con- 
fuls, with letters containing all that had palled, 
there was not only a great and joyful concourfe of 
all forts of men unto the temples, but the very face 
of the city was altered ; and men from thenceforth 
began to follow their private bufinefe, making con¬ 
trails one with another (which they had long for- 
born to do) and attending their own affairs in 
fuch wife, as if Hannibal were already driven out 
of Italy. 

Nero, returning to his camp, threw forth openly 
the head of Afdrubal before the Carthaginians ; and 
producing his African prifoners bound, fent two of 
them loofe to give Hannibal notice of what had 
happened. Thefe two prifoners might have ferved 
well enough to certify Hannibal of the mifadven¬ 
ture, without doing wrong to the dead body of Af¬ 
drubal ; efpecially fince Hannibal in honourable, 
and far different manner, had given burial to Grac¬ 
chus and Marcellus ; yea, to all the Roman gene¬ 
rals, whole carcafes fell into his hands. But it may 
feem, that howfoever the people of Carthage want¬ 
ed much of the generous difpofition which was found 
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among the Romans, in their love unto the commoh- 
weal •, yet in dealing with enemies, they were far 
more civil, and lefs prone to the infolency of re¬ 
venge. The beft excufe of this outrage done by 
Nero, is, that he hoped much more by the fudden 
terror of fuch a fpedtacle, than by the fimple rela¬ 
tion of that which had palled, to make a deep im- 
preflion of fear into the Carthaginians. It may allb 
be faid, that he forgot himfelf, being over-joyed 
with the greatnefs of his profperity: for it was the 
battel of Aletaurus that weighed down the balance, 
and turned die tide of the Roman fortune *, which 
being then at the lowed ebb, ceafed not afterwards 
to flow, till it could not be contained within any 
banks. Hannibal, having loft in this unhappy fight 
(befides that worthy gendeman his brother) all the 
hope that fo long fuftained him in Italy, withdrew 
himfelf into the country of the Brutians ; and thi¬ 
ther he caufed all the Lucans , that were of his party, 
to remove ; as likewife all that dwelt in Metapon- 
tum. For he wanted men, to defend fo many places 
as he held at the prefent, becaufe they lay too far 
afunder. Wherefore he drew them all into a Idler 
compafs, in the utmoft corner of Italy % it being a 
country of much laftnefs, and the people exceedingly 
devoted to his fcrvice. In this bufinels, Nero gave 
him no memorable impediment, either becaufe Han¬ 
nibal was too ftrong for him, having all his forces 
united, or becaufe it is likely that this remove of the 
Lucans and Metapontines was not before the end of 
fummer, when theirharveftwasgathered inj atwhich 
time the fenate called him home to Rome. Mi Li- 
viusy the other conful, tarried among the Cifalpine 
Gauls until the end of fummer ; there to fet things 
in fuch order as he thought requifite: which done, 
he wrote unto the fenate, that there was no more 
need of him and his army in that province; but 
that L. Porcius , with the two legions that were 
there before, might very well difeharge die place. 
For diis caufe he defired leave to return home, and 
tliat he might bring his army with him. The fe¬ 
nate well underftood his meaning, which was to 
have the honour of triumph, as he well deferved. 
But forafmuch as it was well known what interell 
Nero had in the late vi&ory, order was given, that 
not only Livy, with his army, fhould come home, 
but likewife Nero j though leaving his army behind 
him, to confront Hannibal. So the honour of 
triumph was granted to them both •, in the pomp 
whereof Livy made the greater fhew, as riding in 
a chariot, and followed by his fbldiers •, becaufe in 
his province, and upon his day of command, the 
vidory was gotten •, his army alfo being prefent at 
the triumph. But Nero, that rode on horfeback, 
and without fuch attendance, was the more extolled 
both by the people and foldicrs, by whom the vido¬ 
ry was in a manner wholly aferibai unto his great 
worth. Neither wanted L. Ftturius Philo , and 
jj>. Ceecilius Metellus , lieutenants to the generals, 
the due acknowledgment of their good fervice. For 
they were commended unto the people, as men 
worthy to be chofen confuls and conluls they were 
cholen tor the year following: but nothing was done 
by them worthy of memory in their confulfhip. Nei¬ 
ther indeed from this year, which was the thirteenth 
of the prefent war, until the eighteenth year, where¬ 
in it ended, was there any matter of importance 
wrought in Italy ; fave only the taking of Locri 
from the Carthaginians by furprize: for Hannibal 
wanted ftrength wherewith to make any great offer; 
and the Romans had little mind to provoke him, 
but thought it well that he was quiet. Such opinion 
had they conceived of him, that though all about 
him went to ruin, yet in him alone they thought 


there was force enough to hold hifrifelf Upright, 
And furely very notable are the commendations 
given unto him by Polybius , whom Livy therein 
follows: that making war upon a people, of all 
other the moft warlike, he obtained fo many 
vidories by his own good condud *, and that 
leading an army, compounded of fo many fundry 
nations, Africans, Spaniards , Gauhi Carthaginians , 
Italians , and Greeks , which were neither m lan¬ 
guage, laws, conditions, or any other thing, one 
like to another, he held them all in fuch good order, 
that they never fell to fedition among themfelres, 
or againft their general. But that which Livy adds 
hereto, is yet perhaps of greater admiration: that 
he fuftained his army, without help from other 
places, from this time forward, upon the hungry 
foil of the Brutians ; which, when it was beft ma¬ 
nur’d in time of peace, could hardly fuffice to nou- 
rifh the inhabitants; It is therefore apparent, that 
by his proper worth and virtue, he kept his army 
in fuch order and obedience, rather than by any 
greatnefs of reward and booty ; fince after the death 
of Afdrubal, he made no invafion upon the weal¬ 
thier parts of Italy , but held himfelf ftill among 
the poor Brutians. Where we muft leave him un¬ 
til he be drawn into Afric by Scipio , whofe doings 
will henceforth entertain, and lead us unto the end 
of this war. 

Sect. XVII. 

How P. Cornelius Scipio, the Roman, made entire 
cunquejl of Spain. 

+. I. 

How the Carthaginians were driven by Scipio from 
the continent into the ijle of Gadcs. 

M AGO, and Afdrubal, the fon of Gefco, took 
upon them the charge of Spain, when Afdru¬ 
bal, tlie Ion of Amilcar, departed thence into Italy. 
Thefe agreed together, that Mago fhould make a 
voyage to die tSaleares, there to levy a fupply of" 
men - y and Afdrubal withdraw himfelf into Luji- 
tania (which is now Portugal) whither th t Romans 
had ill means to follow, being altogether unac¬ 
quainted in thofe parts. Mago had loon ended his 
bufinefsj and returned into Spain, where he met 
with one Hanno (the fame perhaps that had lately 
been employed in Sicily) who brought new forces 
out of Afric, and came to fucceed in place of Af¬ 
drubal the Barchine. It is not unlikely that Spain 
was now the better, and more readily furnifhed 
with men, and all things needful, from Carthage, 
when that fon of Amilcar , whofe authority had been 
greateft, was thence departed. For hereby might 
the factious diligence of old Hanno approve it felf, 
againft that noble race of warriors, when it fhould 
appear, that things did profper much the better, 
by being left unto the handling of other men. 
Whether it were upon defire to make good fome 
fitch opinion raifed of him at home, or whether 
upon confidence in the forces that he brought over, 
Hanno took die field, and led Mago with him, as 
purpofing afrefh to fet upon the Romans. So he 
entered into the country of the Celtiberians, not 
very far from New Carthage , where, by money, 
and other perfwafions, he levied above nine thou- 
fand men. 

P. Scipio , in the mean while, contained himfelf 
in the eaftern parts of Spain , attentive, as it may 
feem, to the proceedings of Afdrubal, the fon of 
Amilcar ; againft whom, he is reported, by fome 
writers, to have fent part of his forces into Italy , 
to the afliftance of C. Claudius Nero, and M. Livius , 
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the confuls. But hearing of the levy made by Hanno eight towns, had promifed him the laft win- 
and Mago , among the Celtiberians , he fent M. Syl- ter, to raife three thoufand foot, and five hundred 
lanuSy the propretor, with ten thoufand foot and five horfe for his fervice: he refolved to make ufe of 
hundred horfe. Syllanus got intelligence by fome thofe, and fome few others, that might help to 
fugitive Celtiberians , who became his guides, that make a ftiew, and yet not be able to do great 
their countrymen encamped a-part from the Cart ha- harm, if they would revolt. So with five and for- 
ginians in great diforder, as men fearing no dan- ty thoufand foot, and three thoufand horfe he 
ger, becaufe they were at home. Wherefore, as fought the enemy j near to whom he incatnped. At 
clofely as he was able, he drew near to thefe Celti- his firft coming, Mago and Mafanijfa fell upon 
berians ; and, falling upon them on the fudden, gave him ; with hope to take him unprepared, whilft 
them fuch an overthrow, that Hanno and Mago. he was making his lodgings. But he laid certain 
coming to their fuccour, inftead of heartning and troops of horfe in covert: which breaking u|>on 
reinforcing them, became partakers of the lofs. them unexpected, caufed them to fall oft'. They 
Mago faved himfelf, with all the horfe and old made at firft an orderly retreat: but being more 
companies of foot, which were about two thoufand, hardly prefled, they Ihortly betook themfelves to 
and in ten days journey brought them fafe to Af- plain flight. After this encounter, which added 
drubal. The reft of the Africans were either flain fome courage to the Romans, and abated the pre- 
or taken, among whom, Hanno had the ill luck to fumption of the Carthaginians: there were daily 
be taken prifoner •, though he kept himfelf out of fkirmifhes between the horfe, and light armature, 
the fight until all was loft. As for the Celtiberians , on both fides •, wherein was nothing done of iin- 
they knew better how to make fhift, and faved moft portance. Afdrubal drew forth his army, and ar- 
of themfelves by running into the woods. ranged it before his trenches: the like did Scipio ; each 

It could no otherwifc be, but that Scipio was of them to fhew that he durft fight ; yet not pro- 
much troubled with the danger wherein Italy flood, ceeding any further. Thus they continued many 
by the coming thither of A]drubal. Ten thoufand days : A [drubal being ftill the firft that ifl’ued forth 
foot and eighteen hundred horfe he did therefore in the morning j and the firft that, in the evening, 
fend out of Spain (as it is reported by fome au- withdrew himfelf into his trenches. The Spamjh 
thors) to the defence of his own country, or was auxiliaries were placed on both fides in the wings: 
perhaps about to fend them i and thereupon re- the Carthaginians were in the midft, with their ele- 
mained at New Carthage , intentive to the neceflity phants before them ; and oppofite to thefe on die 
and fuccefs of his countrymen at home. But when other fide were the Roman legions. When they 
he had word of the great victory at Metaurus , which had in this order confronted one another, though at 
fell out long before the end of this fummer, then far diftance, many days together: it grew to be 
might he well adventure to take in hand the entire the common opinion, that they fhould fhortly meet 
conqueft of Spain v which- muft needs be much alie- in the fame form, and be matched on each part, 
nated from the Carthaginians , by the report of fuch with the enemies, long before defigned. But Sci- 
an overthrow. The Spanifh foldiers that ferved un- pio, when he purpofed indeed to fight, altered the 
der Hannibal , and thofe that had been fent over form of his army } and withal, came forth earlier 
into Afric, were as pledges heretofore, by whom than he had been wont. He caufed his men, ami 
their country was held obnoxious to the Cartba- horfes, to be well fed betimes in the morning, be- 
ginians. But when it was noifed abroad, that all fore day: and then fent forth his horfe and light ar- 
which had followed AJdrubal into Italy , were fallen mature, to train out the Carthaginians , with their 
into the hands of the Romans ; and that Hannibal , bellies empty : ufing herein the fame trick, where¬ 
with his army, was clofed up in a ftreight, whence by he might remember that Hannibal had beaten 
he could not get out; then did it greatly behove the his father in the battel of Trebia. His Roman le- 
Spaniards to conform themfelves unto the will of gions he bellowed in the wings his Spaniards in 
the viCtors. That it was the fuccefs of things in the battel. Afdrubal fent forth his horfe in all 
Italy , which gave fuch confidence unto Scipio , it is hade, to entertain the Romans ; whilft he himfelf 
the more probable, becaufe he took not this great arranged his men, in their wonted order, at the 
enterprize in hand till the fummer was almoft fpent. hill foot, upon which he incamped. In the lkir- 
Afdrubal therefore uftd the benefit of the feafon ; milhes of the horfe it could not be difeerned 
and by difpofing his army into many garrifons, hin- which part had the better : fince being over-pref- 
dered the enemy from doing any great exploit fed on either fide, they had a Life retreat unto 
before winter. So the very length of way, and their foot ; and one troop fecondi.ng another by 
the time of the year, caufed Scipio to return back, courfe, returned to charge. This fight was pro- 
without any other matter performed, than that his traded by Scipio to a great length: becaufe his 
brother, L. Scipio , took by allault the town of men, having well fed themfelves, were like to hold 
Oringis. out better than the enemy. But about noon he 

Againlt the next year’s danger, Afdrubal pre- caufed his wings to advance a good pace ; leaving 
pared a great army, and fpared not coll nor travel their battel of Spaniards far behind them, that 
in ftrengthning himfelf tor the trial of his laft for- came on leifurely, according to diredion. The 
tune in Spain. With feventy thoufand foot, four Spanijh mercenaries, that Hood in Afdrtiba? s wings, 
thoufand horfe, and thirty-two eleplunts, he took were no way comparable, fave only in number, to 
the field *, which number, I believe, that he could the Latin and Roman foldiers, that came againlt 
hardly have raifed, without boldly denying the truth them ; for they were frelh foldiers, levied in hallc; 
of thofe reports that came from Italy. Scipio and fighting only in refped of their pay. Being 
thought his Roman legions too weak to encounter therefore charged in front by the legions, and in 
with fuch a multitude; wherefore he judged it need-' flank, at the fame time, by the Roman Velites, and 
ful to ufe the help of his Spanifls friends. But the by fome cohorts, that were appointed to wheel a- 
death of his father and uncle, that were call away bout for the fame purpofe: they were forely prefled ; 
by the treafon of fuch falfe auxiliaries, made him, and with much difficulty made refiftance. The 
on the other fide, very doubtful ol relying upon thofe Carthaginians would fain have fuccoured them; 
that might perhaps betray him in his greateft need, but that they durft not llir out of their places, be- 
Yet fince one Colchas , that was lord of twenty- caufe of the Spanifh battel which w r as coming 
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againft them ; though it were as yet far off. Thus 
the beft part of Afdrubal's army Hood idle, until 
the wings were broken, f or, had he adventured 
to meet with the Spaniards , he mult have call him- 
fclf into the open fpace that lay before him, be¬ 
tween the Roman wings: to die depth whereof 
when he had arrived, he ftiould have found himfelf 
incloled in fuch a fort, as was the conful Paultts at 
the battel of Casino. Wherefore he did not only 
employ his elephants; which did, according to 
their manner, no greater harm to his enemies, 
than to his friends. When they were chafed with 
wounds, they could no longer be ruled by their 
guides : but ran, as chance led them, and troubled 
both parts •, or thofe perhaps the more, that were 
the more unwilling to kill them. In procefs of the 
fight, the Romans, who had well refrelhed their bo¬ 
dies in the morning, endured lufty ; when the o- 
thers began to taint with travel, and heat of the 
day. Wherefore perceiving their advantage, they 
followed it the more hotly: and gave not over, till 
they had forc’d the enemy to change his pace, and 
run from him. Afdrubal did his belt to have made 
an orderly retreat \ and afterwards again, to have 
caufcd his men to turn head, at the hill foot. But 
the Romms would not fuffer the victory to be fo 
extorted from them: neither was it eafy to put frefh 
courage into the vanquifhed ; led by the obftinate 
paffion of fear, which hearkens to no perfwaiion. 
the camp of Afdrubal had that day been taken, if 
ftorm of rain, which fell violently on the hidden, 
nd bred fome fuperftition in the Romans , had not 
caufed them to give over. 

The fame night, Afdrubal gave no reft to his 
men: but caufed them, hungry, and over-labour¬ 
ed as they were, to take pains in fortifying the 
camp i wherein he feared to be afiaulted. But 
little alTurance could he have in the flrength of his 
trenches, when he had loft the hearts of his Spa- 
nijh foldiers. One Attancs, that was lord of the 
Turdetant, fled from him to the RomanSy with a 
great band of his fiibjeds : many followed this 
example *, and foon alter, two ftrorg towns were 
yielded up to Scipio, and the garrilbns betrayed. 
It feems, that the perverfe fortune of this late bat¬ 
tel, whereupon Afdrubal had fet his reft •» bred in 
the Spaniards a difpofition, to believe the more ca- 
fily thofe reports which they heard from Ita¬ 
ly : for henceforward, they never did good office to 
the Carthaginians. Afdrubal, perceiving this, with¬ 
drew himfelf, and inarched away, falter than an 
ordinary pace, towards the ocean lea. Scipio fol¬ 
lowed tlie next morning: and overtaking the Car¬ 
thaginians with his horfe, caufed them lo often to 
make Hand, that they were at length attacked by 
the Roman legions. Here began a cruel (laughter : 
for there was no rcflftance nude, but all fell to 
rout, five only feven thoufand, that with Afdrubal 
himfelf recovered a very (trong piece of ground, 
which they fortified in hafte. This place he made 
fhitt a while to defend : but wanting there necefla- 
rics to fuftain himfelf long, he was forfaken by 
fome of thofe few, that continued hitherto parta¬ 
kers of his fortune. Wherefore he refolved to 
make fliift for one : and dealing from his company 
by night away to the fea-fide, that was not far 
thence*, he took (hipping, and fet (ail for Cades. 
When Scipio underilood that Afdrubal was thus 
gone: he left Sylimits with ten thouland foot, and 
a thoufand horle, to Ixfuge their camp (which was 
not taken in hafte *, for Alago and Alafanijfct 
ftayed in it) whilft he with the reft of the ar¬ 
my, did what was needful in the country abroad. 
It was not long ere Alago and Mafaniffa fol¬ 
lowed Afdrubal to Cades ; and their army dil- 
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perfed it fdf *, fome flying over to the Romans % 
others taking what way they liked. So upon all 
the continent of Spain, there were only three towns 
left, Illiturgi, Cafulo , and Ajlapa, that made 
continuance of war againft the Romans : of which 
only Cafulo had in it a Carthaginian garrifon ; 
confiding of fuch as had faved themlelves by flight, 
in the late overthrows. Hereby it Items, that the 
report of thofe hiftorians was ill grounded, who 
laid, that Cafulo yielded long lince unto the Ro¬ 
mans \ though Hannibal took a wile in that city*. 
For this was one of the lad three towns that held 
out, on the Carthaginian fide. Illiturgi had l'ome- 
times been inclinable to the Romans *, if not altoge¬ 
ther at their devotion. Yet after the death of the 
two elder Scipio's, following too earneftly the Car¬ 
thaginian fortune *, it not only rebelled; but with 
great cruelty betrayed, and flew the poor men that 
clcajied thither from the overthrows. Afapa was 
a town that dill adhered to the Carthaginians ; and, 
which was worfe, had thriven by the l'poil of the 
Romans and their confederates. Wherefore (though 
not until the next year) Scipio went againft thel'e, 
and took himfelt Illiturgi and Cafulo: Illiturgi by 
aflault, and with a general flanghter of the inha¬ 
bitants *, Cafulo , by treafon of one Ccrdubelfus. 
Afapa was t.ikcn by Lucius Marcius *, or rather de- 
ftroyed by the inhabitants. For a great pile of 
wood was raifed in the market-place *, whercinto 
was thrown all the gold and filvcr, with wlutfoe- 
ver elle was precious; the women and children 
(landing by it under a fure guard, that fhould kill 
and burn them if the Romans got into the town. 
This provifion being made ; all the inhabitants that 
could bear arms, ruffied forth defperately, and fell 
upon the Roman camp ; where driving beyond their 
power, they were every one (lain. Then was the 
town forthwith fet on fire, by thofe that had ta¬ 
ken charge to do it: and many of the Romans con- 
fumed with the flame ; whilft they ruflied over- 
hallily to catch the gold and filver, which they faw 
lying on the pile ready to melt. 

Afdrubal, being beaten into the ifland of Cades, 
found no caufe of long day there: but returned 
home to Carthage, with feven gallics : leaving Ma- 
go behind him, to wait upon occafion, if any ffiould 
be offered. He vifited in his way home, Syphax , 
king of the Afafefli, a people of the Numidians , 
hoping to win him to the fiiendfliip of the Cartha¬ 
ginians. But he met with Scipio, as it were w ith 
his evil Angel, in the king’s port: who, landing 
at the fame time, carried Syphax quite another way. 
For Scipio, having driven the Carthaginians out of 
Spain, did forthwith bethink himfelf, how to fi- 
nilh the war, by putting them to the like diftrefs in 
Afric. I Icrcunto it (eemed, that the help of Syphax 
would be much available : a king that had many 
times fallen out with the Carthaginians, and fuf- 
tained much hurt by their procurement ■, of which 
in all likelihood he might eafily be moved to feek 
revenge. He had alio been beholden to P. and 
Cn. Scipio , that fenthim over a captain into Afric } 
who inftruded him fo well in marffialling his for¬ 
ces, as he thereby often became vidorious. Upon 
thele reafons the Numidian king lent ambaffadors to 
Rome, and made league with the city, in a time of 
great extremity. So that hereby P. Scipio con¬ 
ceived hope of laying a foundation to the war, 
which he intended in Afric, upon die ffiendlhip of 
this ill neighbour to the Carthaginians. For which 
caufc he lint over C. Ldtltus his amb.iflador, to deal 
with Syphax: who declaring, that the Carthagini¬ 
ans did very ill in Italy, and had nothing now ac 
all to do in Spain ; eafily perfwaded the king to 
take part with thofe that had the better, and were 
b I (^ without 
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Without qucflion Ms better friends. Only Syphax 
requeued, that the Roman general fhould vifit 
him in perfon, to conclude the league ; by which 
he was to enter into conditions of more impor¬ 
tance, than in any former treaty. Hereto Scipio 
condefccnded ; thinking the fricndfhip of fo great 
a king, that was neighbour to Carthage, and not 
far diftant from Spain-, well worthy of the adven¬ 
ture. So with two fhiinquereme gallies he took 
fea : and arrived in the king’s port, at the fame 
time with Afdrubal. This would have been very 
dangerous to him, had he been deferied by his 
enemies further at fea ; but in the haven, they for- 
bare to make offer one upon the other. Syphax 
might well be proud •, feeing at one time, two fuch 
•captains of the two moft powerful cities, came to 
defire his friendfiiip. He would have brought 
them to treat of peace: but the Roman excufed 
himfelf, by want of fuch commiflion from the fe- 
nate. He feafted them together : and fhortly dif- 
mifled Scipio , with whom he readily entred into 
covenant *, which in time of performance, he as 
readily brake. 

f. II. 

Funeral games held by Scipio. A duel between two 
Spanilh princes. A digreffion, concetning duels. 

S CIPIO returning into Spain, and refting that 
winter, took vengeance the next year upon 
thofeof ll/it urgi , Cajlulo , and Aflapa, as hath been 
fiid before. The conqueftof the country being then 
in a manner at an end : he performed at New Car¬ 
thage, with great folemnity, fome Vows that he had 
made •, and honoured the memory of his father and 
uncle, with funeral games, efpecially of thofe that 
fought at fharp, according to the manner of the 
times. Neither was it needful, that he fhould trou¬ 
ble himfelf with preparing (laves for that fpeflacle, 
to hazard their lives, as was ufed in the city of 
Rome : for there were enough, that either offered 
themfelves as voluntiers, or were lent from their 
princes, to give proof in fingle combat, of the va¬ 
lour that was in their feveral countries. Some alfo 
there were, that being in contention, which they 
could not, or would not otherwife end, agreed to 
refer the decifion of their controverfy, to trial of 
the fword, in fingle fight. Among thefe, the moft 
eminent, were Cor bis and Orfua , coufin-germans, 
that contended for the principality of a town called 
Ibes. Corbis was the elder, and the elder brother’s 
fon: wherefore he claimed the lordfhip, as eldcft 
of the houfe, after the manner of our lri/b Taniflry. 
But the father of Orfua flood lately feized of the 
principality: which though himfelf received by the 
death of his elder brother, yet this his fon would not 
let it go back ; but claimed to hold it as heir unto 
his father, and old enough to rule. Fain would Sci- 
fio have compounded the matter. But they anfwered 
peremptorily. That all their friends, and kindred had 
already laboured in vain, to take up that quarrel; 
and that neither God, nor man, but only Mars, their 
god of battel, fhould be umpire between them. So 
they had their wills : and the elder, who was alfo 
the ftronger, and more fkilful at his weapon, eafily 
vanquiflied the fool-hardinefs of the younger. 

Such combats have been very ancient •, and per¬ 
haps more ancient, than any other kind of fight. 
We read of many performed before the war of 
Troy, by Thefeus, Hercules, Pollux, and others : as 
alfo of two more at the war of Troy ;the one between 
Paris and Mcnclaus ; the other between 1 lector 
and Ajax . Neither want their examples of diem 
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among the Hebrews : whereof that between David 
and Goliah \ and others performed by fome of Da¬ 
vid's worthies, againft thofe that challenged them ; 
are greatly celebrated. Unto the fame kind apper¬ 
tains the fight, between twelve of the tribe of jfu- 
da and as many of the Benjamites. The Remans had 
many of them: whereof that was principal, in which 
they ventured their dominion upon the heads of three 
brethren the Hcratii , againft the three brethren Cura- 
tii, that were Albans. The combat of Manlius Tr- 
quatus, and fhortly after, of Valerius Corvinus , with 
two champions of the Gauls, which challenged any 
Roman •» were of lets importance, as having only re¬ 
ference to bravery. In England there was a great com- 
bat fought, between Edmond Ironftde and Canntus the 
Dane, for no lefs matter than the kingdom. The uie 
of them was very frequent in the Saxon times; almoft 
upon every occafion, great or (mail. In the reign 
of Edward the third, who fuftained the party of 
Mountfort againft the earl of Blots, contending for 
the dutchy of Bretagne \ there was a fight, for ho¬ 
nour of the nations, between thirty of the Bretanes , 
and thirty Englijb : two of which Englijb , were 
Calverly , a brave captain, and that Sir Robert 
Knolles , who afterwards became a renowned com¬ 
mander in the French wars, and did highly honour 
his blood, whereof the lord Knolles is defeended. 
It were infinite to reckon the examples of the like, 
found in Englijb , French , and Italian hiftories. 
Moft of them have been combats of bravery, and 
of gayete de ctsur, as the French term it ; for ho¬ 
nour of feveral nations ; for love of miftreflcs ; or 
whatfoever elfe gave occafion unto men, defirous to 
fet out themfelves. But befidcs thofe of this fort, 
there are two other natures of combats ; which 
are, either upon accufation for life j or upon trial 
of title and inheritance, as in writ of right. And 
of this latter kind was that, of which we fpake e- 
ven now, between Corbis and Orfua. Unto thefe 
(methinks) may be added, as of different conditi¬ 
on from tlie reft, the combat upon wager ; fuch as 
were that between David and Goliah •, or that be¬ 
tween the Horatii and Curatii: in which, .without 
regard of title, the dominion of nations, one over 
the other, is adventured upon the head of champi¬ 
ons. * Upon an accufation for life, there was a 
combat appointed between the lord Henry of Bou- 
linbrook, duke of Hereford , and Moubray, duke of 
Norfolk. b There was a combat performed by Sir John 
Anjley , and one Cattrington : whom Anjley charged 
with treafon ; and proved it upon him, by being 
victorious. The like was fought between Robert of 
Mountfort , and Henry of Ejjcx. c The like alfo 
between a Navarrois , and one ll r elcb of Grimsby , 
whom the Navarrois accufed of treafon : but, be¬ 
ing beaten in fight, confellcd tliat he had belied 
him ; and was therefore drawn and hanged. Whe¬ 
ther our trial by battel do determine, that the falfc 
accufer, if he be vanquiflied, fhall fuffer the punifh- 
ment which had been due to the offender, if the 
accufation had been proved, I cannot affirm. But 
we every-where find, that if he which is accufed of 
treafon, or, according to the cuftoms of Nor¬ 
mandy, of murder, rape, or burning of places 
(offences punifhed by death) be overcome, he 
fliall fuffer the pains appointed for thofe crimes. 
In combats for trial of right, it is not fo i nei¬ 
ther is the appellant or defendant bound to fight 
in perfon, but he may try it by his cliampion j as 
did Paramor and Lowe, or offered to do, in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth. And in this cafe, he 
that is beaten, or yicldcth, lofcch only his caulc. 


• Anno 21. Ric. z. 
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not his life. Neither are the combats, upon accufa- a word lb terrible, and a wrong fo unpardonable,' 
tion, or trial of right, fought in open field, as are as will admit no other recompence, than the blood 
thole of bravery, but in campe cloje ; that is, with- ot him that gives it. Thus the falhion, taken up 
in rails. Now this trial by combat was fo orJi- in hade by the French gentlemen, afeer the pattern 
nary in France , before the time of St. Lewis, and of their king, is grown to be a cultom : whence we 
Philip the fair , his grand-child, as every lord of have derived a kind of art and philolbphy of quar- 
fee, eccleliaftical or temporal, had power to grant rel, with certain grounds and rules, from whence 
it within his own jurifdi&ion. And it feemeth, that the points of honour, and the dependencies thereof, 
the French kings, and other lords, made their pro- are deduced. Yea, there are (among many other 
fit hereby. Por in the * Memorials of tie chamber of no lefs ridiculous) lome fo myflicul curioficies here- 
accompts, is found an article to this effect: That if in, as that it is held a far greater dilhonour to re- 
a combat were once accepted, and after, by conlent ceive from an enemy a flight touch with a cane, 
of the the lord, were taken up, each of the parties than a found blow with a fword \ throne having re- 
fhould pay two fhillings and fix-pence •, but if it lation to a Have; the other to a foldicr. I conicfs, 
were performed, then fhould the party vanquilhed that the difference is pretty ; though, for mine own 
forfeit an hundred and twelve fhillings. And upon part, if I had had any fuch It.ilianated enemy in 
this cuflom grew the French proverb, which they ufe former times, I Ihould wifingly have made with 
when any man hath had an hard or unjull judgment, him fuch an exchange, and have given him die point 
faying, that he was tried by the law of Loray, or of honour to boor. 

Berne ; ou le battu paye f amende, where he that is But let us examine indifferently the offence of this 
beaten gives die recompence. Of thefe frequent terrible word, the lie, with their conditions, who 
trials by battel, that great learned man 2 'uo , bilhop are commonly, of all other, the moll tender in rc- 
of Chartres, did often complain, and cfpecially cciving it. 1 fay, that the mod of thefe, who pre- 
againll the French church-men: as appears by b his fent death on the points of their fwords to all that 
letters to the bifhop of Orleans , to the arch-deacon give it them, ufe nothing fo much in their con- 
of Paris , to Rembert archbilhop of Sens, and to verlation and courfe of life, as to fpeak and fwear 
others ; wherein he rebukes the judgment of their falfly. Yea, it is thereby that they fhift and fhuffle 
churches, that had ratified fuch challenges of combat, in the world, and abufe it. For how few are there 
But this liberty, and kind of trial, was retrenched by among them, which having affumed and fworn to 
St. Lewis , and Philip the fair ; fo that no man Ihould pay the monies, and other tilings they borrow, do 
decree or grant it, fave the king himfelf. It hath lince not break their word and promilc as often as they 
been granted, though more lparingly, by the French engage it? Nay, how few are there among them, 
kings ; as to the lord of Carouges againll Jaques that are not liars by record, by being fued in fome 
ies gris ; and to Julian Romero the Spaniard, againll court or other of juftice, upon breach of word, or 
Aloro his country-man : wherein Sir Henry Kueuet, bond ? For he which hath promifed that he will pay 
father of the lord Kneuet, now living, was patron money by a day, or promifed any thing die, where¬ 
to Romero, that had the victory ; and laflly, to die in he faileth, hath directly lied to him to whom the 
lord of Chaft. Now in thofe challenges, upon ac- promife hath been made. Nay, what is the pro- 
culation of treafon, murder, or other offence dc- feflion of love that men make now-a-days? \Vhae 
ferving death (and in thofe only) the rule held ; is the vowing ot their fervice, and of a I they have 
That le defendeur ejloit tenu de propofer ces deffenfes ufed in their ordinary compliments, and (in efied) 
par une dementir ; The defendant was bound to to every man whom they bid but good-morrow, or 
plead not guilty, by giving the accufer the lie: falute, other than a courteous and court-like kind of 
otherwife it was concluded, that the defendant did lying ? It is, faith a wife Frenchman (tieriding there- 
taifiblement confejjer le crime ; filently confefs the in the apifii cuftom of his country) une marche & 
crime. But alter fuch time as Francis the French complot fait enfcmble fe nioequer, ni nth, & piper 
king, upon fome difpute about breach of faith, had les uns les autres i A kind of merchandife, and 
fent the lie unto the emperor Charles the fitch, complot made among them, to mock, belie, and 
thereby to draw him to a perfonal combat: every deride each other: and fo far r.ow-a-days in falhion,' 
petty companion in France, in imitation of their ma- and in ufe ; as he that ufeth it not, is accounted ei- 
iter, made the giving of the lie mortality it felf; ther dull, or cynical. True it is notwidiflanding 
holding it a matter of no fmall glory, to have it (omitting the old diflinclion) that there is great 
faid, that the meanefl gentleman in France , would difference between thefe mannerly and complimentaL 
not put up, what the great emperor Charles the filth lies, with thofe which arc fometime perfwaded by 
had patiently endured. ncccffity upon breach of promife •, and thofe which, 

From this beginning is derived a challenge of men ufe out of cowardilc and fear: the latter con- 
combat, grounded upon none of thofe occafions fefling themfelves to be in greater awe of men, than 
that were known to the antient. For, dte ho- of God ; a vice, of all other, filled the moil vil- 
nour of nations, the trial of right, the wager lainous. But now for the lie it felf, as it is made 
upon champions, or the objection and refutati- the fubjetfl of all our deadly quarrels in effedt: to ic 
on of capital offences, are none of them, nor I fay, that whofo gives another man the lie, when ic 
all of them together, the argument of half fo is manifefl that he hath lied, doth him no wrong at 
many duels, as are founded upon mere private an- all *, neither ought it to be more hcinoufly taken, 
ger •, yea, or upon matter leeming worthy of an- than to tell him, that he hath broken any promife 
ger in the opinion of the dudlilts. So that in thefe which he hath otherwife made. For he that pro- 
days, wherein every man takes unto himfelf a kingly mifeth any thing, tells him to whom he hath pro¬ 
liberty, to offer, accept, and appoint perfonal com- niifl-d, diat he will perform it; and, in not pcrfbrm- 
bats ; the giving of the lie, which ought to be the ing it, he hath made himfelf a liar. On the other 
negation only in acculations for life, is become the fide, he that gives any man the lie, when he himfelf 
moll fruitful root of deadly quarrels. This is held knows that he to whom it is given, hath not lied, 

* Si homines de I.or.iico vadia ducIJi terr.cre dederint, fee. b Clerici veflri nuper ad nos revertentes, qui caufa* comitisTheo- 
baldi Aurelianis intcrtucrunt, retuierunt nobis, quod quidain miles Domini Rodulphi quendam mil item toiuitis ad Monoxnachiam 
provocaveri*, & iumc provocationem Ecdcfoc vciirae judicio conjirmavcrit, &c. 
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doth therein give the lie directly to himfelf. And 
wliat caufe have I, if I fay that the fun fhines, when 
it doth lhine, and that another fellow tells me I lie, 
for it's mid-night, to profecute fuch an one to death, 
for making himfelf a foolilh ruffian, and a liar in 
his own knowledge ? For he that gives the lie in 
any other difpute, than in defence of his loyalty or 
life, gives it impertinently, and ruffian-like. I will 
not deny, but it is an extreme rudenefs to tax any 
man in publick with an untruth (if it be not per¬ 
nicious, and to his prejudice againft whom the 
untruth is uttered) but all that is rude, ought not to 
be civilized with death. That were more to ad¬ 
mire and imitate a French cuftom, and a wick¬ 
ed one than to admire and to follow the counfel 
of Gou: but you will fay, that thele difeourfes fa¬ 
vour of cowardife. It is true, if you call it 
cowardife to fear God or hell *, whereas he that is 
truly wife, and truly valiant, knows that there is 
nothing elfc to be feared. For againft an enemy’s 
l'vvord we lhall find ten thoufand ieven-penny men 
(waged at that price in the wars) that fear it as lit¬ 
tle, or perchance lefs, than any profds’d fwordfman 
in the world. Diligent ifjima in tutela fits fortitudo ; 
Fortitude is a diligent preferver of it felf. It is 
(faith Anfiotle) a mediocrity between doubting and 
daring. Sicut non martyrem poenar, fie nec fortem 
fttgna, fed caufa : As it is not the punifhment that 
makes the martyr; fo it is not fighting that declares 
a valiant man, but fighting in a good caufe. In 
which whofoever {hall refolvedly end his life, re- 
Iblvcdly in refpeft of the caufe, to wit, in defence 
of his prince, religion, or country ; as he may 
juftly be numbered among the martyrs of God ; fo 
may thofe that die with malicious hearts, in private 
combats, be called the martyrs of the devil. Nei¬ 
ther do we indeed take our own revenge, or punifh 
the injuries offered us, by the death of the injurious. 
For the true conqueft of revenge is, to give him, 
of whom we would be revenged, caufe to repent 
him ; and not to lay the repentance of another man’s 
death on our own confciencesj animafq-, invulnere 
pone/ c *, And to drown our fouls in the wounds and 
blood of our enemies. Hereupon you will again 
afk me, if I condemn in generous and noble fpirits 
the defence of their honours, being prefled with in¬ 
juries ? I fay, that I do not, if the injuries be vio¬ 
lent. For the law of nature, which is a branch of 
the eternal law ■, and the laws of all chriftian kings 
and ftates, do favour him that is affailed, in the 
{laughter of the allailant. You will fecondly afk 
me, whether a nobleman, or a gentleman, being 
challenged by cartel, by one of like quality, be not 
bound, in point of honour, to fatisfy the challenger 
in private combat ? I anfwer, that he is not \ bc- 
cuule (omitting the greateft, which is the point of 
religion) the point of the law is direttly contrary 
and oppofitc to that, which they call the point of ho¬ 
nour \ the law which hath dominion over it, which 
can judge it, which can deftroy it; except you will 
ft ilc thofe atts honourable, where the hangman gives 
the garland. For, feeing the laws of this land have 
appointed the hangman to fecond the conqueror ; 
and the laws of God appointed the Devil to fecond 
the conquered dying in malice: I fay, that he is 
both bafe, and a fool, that accepts of any cartel lb 
accompanied. To this perchance it will be anfwer- 
cd, chat the kings of England, and other chriftian 
kings, have feldom taken any fuch advantage over 
men of quality \ who upon even terms have {lain 
their private enemies. Ic is true, that as in times 
of trouble and combuftion they have not often done 

* Sir Thomas Smith, m bi 


it \ fo did our noblemen and gentlemen in former 
ages, in all important injuries, fue unto the king, to 
approve themfelves by battel and publick combat. 
For as they dared not to brave the law: fo did they 
dildain to fubmit themfelves to the fhameful re¬ 
venge thereof; the fame revenge (becaufe it deteft- 
eth murder) that it hath declared againft a common 
cut-purfe, or other thieves. Nay, let it be granted, 
that a pardon be procured for fuch offenders •, yet is 
not the man-fiaycr freed by his pardon. For thele 
two remedies hath the party grieved notwithftand- 
ing ; that is, to require juftice by grand-affize, or 
by battel, upon his appeal, which (faith 1 Sir Tho¬ 
mas Smith ) is not denied ; and he further faidi 
(for I ufe his own words) that if the defendant (to 
wit, the man-flayer) be convinced either by great 
affize, or by battel, upon that appeal *, the man- 
flayer {hall die, notwithftanding the prince’s par¬ 
don. So favourable (faith the fame learned gentle¬ 
man) are our princes, and the law of our realm, 
to juftice, and to the puniffiment of blood violent¬ 
ly ffied. It may further be demanded, how our 
noblemen and gentlemen {hall be repaired in ho¬ 
nour, where an enemy, taking the ftart either in 
words or blows, {hall lay on them an infamy un- 
fufferable ? I fay, that a marfhal’s court will eafily 
give fatisfattion in both. And if we hold k no 
difgrace to fubmit our felves, for the recovery of 
our debts, goods, and lands, and for all things 
elfe, by which the lives of our felves, our wives, 
and children, are fuftained, to the judges of the 
law ; becaufe it may be felony, to take by vio¬ 
lence even that which is our own : why lhould we 
not fubmit our felves to the judges of honour in ca¬ 
fes of honour •, becaufe to recover our reputation by 
ftrong hand, may be murder ? But yet again ic 
may be objetted, that the lofs of honour ought to 
be much more fearful unto us, than either the lofs of 
our goods, of our lands, or of our lives ; and I fay fo 
too. But what is this honour, I mean honour in¬ 
deed, and that which ought to be fo dear unto us, 
other than a kind of hiftory, or fame following 
attions of virtue, attions accompanied with diffi¬ 
culty or danger, and undertaken for the publick 
good ? In thele, he that is imployed and trufled, 
if he fail in the performance, either through cow- 
ardife, or any other bafe afiettion j it is true that 
he lofeth his honour. But the atting of a private 
combat, for a private refpett, and mod common¬ 
ly a frivolous one, is not an attion of virtue •, be¬ 
caufe it is contrary to the law of God, and of all 
chriftian kings: neither is it difficult •, becaufe even 
and equal in perfons and arms: neither for a pub¬ 
lick good, but tending to the contrary •, becaufe 
the lofs or mutilation of an able man, is alfo a lofs 
to the commonweal. 

Now that a marfhal of England hath power to 
fave every man’s fame and reputation, as far as re¬ 
putation may fuftain injury by words, I think no 
man doubteth. For to repent us of any evil words 
that we have given, and to confefs that we have 
done him wrong to whom we have given them, ia 
a fufficient fatisfattion j and, as it may fall our, 
more than fufficient. For he, that gives ill words 
in choler, and fuddenly denies them, or repents 
himfelf of them upon advifement, hath the dif- 
advantage in point of reputation. Concerning 
blows, which arc indeed not to be given but to thofe 
that are fervile, whether fufficient recompence will 
be made for them, it flail appear by a notable 
example of a mod worthy gentleman, Monfieur de 
Pleffis , that was ftricken in France not long fince, 

commonwealth of England. 
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by a baron of the fame nation. The fatisfaffion His majefty therefore (which Henry the fourth 
which was given him by a judgment of the confta- of France alfo endeavoured) hath done a moil 
ble, and marfhals of France, was this : In the open kingly and chriftian-like deed in Scotland, which 
court, wherein the conftable gave judgment, Af. the moft renowned of all his predeceflors could 
de Pie ft was fet in a chair under the degrees where never do ; in beating down, and extinguishing, 
the conftable and marfhals fat: the baron, who that hereditary prolecurion of malice, called the 
had given him the blow, did kneel before him on deadly feud j a conqueft, which will give him the 
both knees, holding in his right hand a fword, honour of prudence and kingly power lor ever* 
with the point towards himfelf, and in his left more. And we have caufe to hope, that his royal 
hand the like cudgel, or baftinado, wherewith he care (hull be no lels happy in preventing the like 
had ftricken M. de Pie fit \ both which weapons mifehid, which threatens England* by the aiidaci- 
he delivered into Plefi’s hands, fubmitcing him- ous, common, and brave, yet outragious vanity ol 
felf to fuch revenge, as it fhould pleafe him to duellifts. 

take with either of thofe weapons •, the conftable Unto this that I have fpoken of lying, and of 
and marfhals having formally left it to the will of man-flaughter, it mull be added, that each of 
Pie ft to ul'e his own dilcretion in the revenge of thefe arc of great latitude, and worthy of reproof 
his own wrongs. Now whether the baron had rea- and vengeance proportionably, more or lefs, in 
foil to plcale hiinfl'lf, as one before-hand in point their fevcral degrees. There is much difference be- 
of honour, who ftruck A 1 . de Pie ft* like a ruffian, tween lies of neccffity, upon breach of promile, or 
coming behind him, and (having advantage of complimental lies •, and fuch pernicious lies, as 
company, and his liorfes ready) fhifted himfelf a- proceed from fear and cowardife, or arc uttered 
way on the fudden, but being afterwards taken, by falle witneffcs: die former fort, being excufa- 
was taught to repent himfelf in this fhameful man- ble by weaknefs or levity ; the latter, being alto- 
ner; or whether M. de Pic ft (of whofe valour no gerher dcteftable. No lefs, if not more, difference 
man doubted) hid not far jufter caufe to reft fatis- there is, between killing of a man in open field, 
lied, fmee he might at his pleafure have beaten or with even weapons; and that killing, which the 
wounded his enemy, but forgave him ; let any wife feriptures call killing by guile, dvlo or per infidias ; 
mah judge. To this if it be laid, that the baron though our laws do not much diftinguifh them in 
was conltrained to make his fubmiffion, that his re- punifliment. For in the latter, God, for liking 
pentance was enforced, and not voluntary ; and his own privilege, commandcth, that the guile] v. l 
therefore no difgrace unto him : I anfwer, that one murderer be drawn by force, from the protection ol 
may fay as well, that it is no difgrace to a thief, his altar. * Neither is every guileful murder per- 
when he is brought to the gallows, to repent him formed by the fword, nor by overt violer.ee: but 
of the robberies by him committed, becaufe his rc- there is a guileful murder alfo, by poyfoiling •, and 
pentance alfo is conftrained. And it is true, that ‘ by the pen, or by pradiicc. ‘ For fuch diftindtion 
enforced repentance is no difgrace, in refpedt of the is found, between coming prefumptuoufy upon a 
force, but in refpedl of the fadt: which (but for man, 1 to (lay him with guile, and lying in wait for 
our fins to God) makes all appearance fhameful -, blood, privily, for the innocent without a caufei 
becaufe all forced repentance is inflidled upon us for upon hope of fpoil, after fuch manner as c the net is 
fomewhat unworthy of a gentleman and of an ho- fpread before the eyet of the birdt. Franca the firft, 
neft man. Nay, voluntary repentance it felf, as it queen Mary of England, and the king’s majefty 
hath relation to men, arifeth either out of the fear now reigning, have given notable teftimony of 
of the ill that may befall us, or out of the ac- their jufticc, upon three noblemen, who committed 
knowledgmcnt of our own weaknefs. Certainly, guileful murder. Of the firft kind, king Francis 
as wile men, and valiant men, do rather deride upon the lord of Talard: who being (faith the 
petty injuries, or fuJden injuries, that are not of- hreneb hiftorian) de haute ancienne hgne'e, & 
tered from malice fore-thought, than revenge them : fupporte de pleufieurs graudes alliances ; who being 
lb men, apt to quarrel, do commonly fufpedl their of high and ancient lineage, anti fupported by di¬ 
own valour; and rather defire, that thereby the vers great alliances, of which the cardinal of 
work! fhould believe them to be of great daring, Bellay (in fpecial favour with the king) was one, 
than know any fuch relolution in themfelves. For was notwithftanding delivered over into the hands 
he that knows himfelf indeed to be a valiant man, of a hangman. Queen Alary, upon a nobleman 
fcorns to hunt after opinion. of her own religion, and in many other refpeffs 

Now the fame power, which the conftable and very dear unto her. His majefty, upon a baron of 
marfhals of France have, hath ■ alfo a marfhal of Scotland •» whole houfe was no lefs ancient and 
England, or his Deputies ; by whofe judgment, in faithful, than himfelf valiant, and greatly friended 
all difputes of honour, every man’s reputation may both at home and abroad. Of killing guilefully 
be preferved ; we may therefore as well fubmit by poyfon, and of punifhment following fuch wick- 
our lelves to the judges of honour, in all difputes of ed artilans, every age hath had too many exam- 
honour, as we do lubmit our felves in all contro- pics. Of killing guilefully by the pen (that I may 
verfies of livelihood and life, to the judges of the not fpeak of any Englijb judge) the author of the 
law. And, out of doubt, the inftitution of this French Rechcrches gives us two notable inftances: 
court of chivalry in England, in France , and elfe- the one of des Efbars, who d (faith Pafquirc) fit 
where, was no lefs charitable than politick. For moiirir Montaigu grand maifire de France, pour con - 
the blood of man, violently fpilt, doth not bring tenter l*opinion de celtiy dent il efioit lort idolafire ; 
forth honey-bees, as that of bulls doth, which fling £5? Dieu permit que depuis il fiut pendu & efirangle » 
but the fingers, or the face : but it produceth that who caufcd Montaigu, great mailer of France to 
molt monltrous beaft, Revenge •, which hath flung die, to content his mind (to wit, the duke of Bin¬ 
to death, and eaten up of fevcral nations, fo many goyn) whom at that time EJhart worfhipped as his 
noble patronages, as there is nothing more lamen- idol ; but God permitted, that he himfelf was foon 
table, nor more threatning the wrath of God upon after hanged and ftrangled. The other was of the 
fupreme governors, than the permiffion. great Francis the firft, upon his chancellor Poyet i 

• Exod. 21, k Exod. 21. 14. « Prov. t. tt. , d Lib. J. cap. 12. {ccap. it. 
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who, to Citisfy the king’s paffion, praftifod the de- 
ftruflion of admiral Cbabot , a man mod nobly de- 
fccnded, and of great fcrvice. For as in other 
men, fo in kings, the paflion of love grows old, 
and wears out by time. So the king’s affection be¬ 
ing changed towards the admiral, he charged him 
with feme offences which he had formerly com¬ 
mitted. The admiral, prefuming upon the great 
good fervicc which he had done the king in Pied¬ 
mont, and in the defence of Mar fellies againft the 
emperor, gave the king other language than be¬ 
came him; and delired nothing fo much as a 
publick trial. Hereupon the king (it being eafy 
to provoke an ill difpofition) gave commiffion to 
the chancellor, as prclident, and other judges, up¬ 
on an information of the king’s advocate, to quel- 
tion the admiral’s life. The chancellor, an ambiti¬ 
ous man, and of a large confcience (which is not rare 
in men towards the law) hoping highly to content 
the king wrought with fome of the judges with 
fo great cunning •, with others, with fo fharp threats; 
and with the reft, with io fair promifes - 7 as, albeit 
nothing could be proved againft the admiral, wor¬ 
thy of the king’s difpleafure} yet the chancellor 
iubferibed, and got others to fubferibe, to the for¬ 
feiture of his eftate, offices, and liberty - 7 though 
not able to prevail againft his life. But what was 
the chancellor’s reward (the. king hadng falfhood 
in fo great a magiftrate) other than his own degra¬ 
dation, arraignment, and condemnation ? Belle U(on 
(tries (faith Pafquire') a tout juge four demeurer tou- 
fiout s enfoy, 6? de laiffer jlutluer fa confcience de- 
duns les vagucs d une imaginaire favour , quipour fin 
dejett le fubmerge j a fair leflTon to all judges, to dwell 
always in themfelves, and not to differ their con¬ 
fidences to float upon the waves of imaginary fa¬ 
vour, which in the end overwhelm them. And 
as for the admiral : though it might have been an- 
lwcred unto his friends, if any bewailed his cala¬ 
mity, as undeforved, that he was tried, according 
to his own defire, by the laws of his country, and 
by the judges of parliament •, yet the king’s juf- 
ticc, furmounting all other his paffions, gave back 
unto him his honour, his offices. Iris liberty, and 
his eftate. 

-\- HI. 

The lajl acts of Scipio in Spain. His return to 
Rome, -where he is cbofen conful. 

T HE. laft bufinefs that troubled Scipio in 
Spain, grew by the rebellion of the people, 
ami mutiny of his l'oldiers. He fell dangeroufly 
fick, in fuch fort, that the rumour of his death 
ran current throughout Spain. This encouraged 
Mandonius and Indibilis , petty kings, that had for- 
lakcn the Carthaginians, and followed Scipio a- 
while before, to take arms againft the Romans . 
They were vainly perfwaded, that after the Car¬ 
thaginians were driven out, they themfelves fhould 
become the mightieft in all Spain. But feeing 
now, dint things were no way anfwerable to the 
gik ;.tnds of their hopes, they thought it beft, to 
take the prefent advantage, and hammer out their 
own fortunes. So they rafldy fell upon the Suef- 
fetani and Sedetaui, confederates of the Romans , 
and wafted their country. Part of the Roman ar¬ 
my lying at Suero, inftead of making head againft 
thde rebels, grew to be affected with the like dif- 
temper. They had not reaped fuch profit of their 
Roman conquefts, as might fausfy their defires \ 
or as they thought cafy to be gotten, if they might 
be their own carvers. Wherefore, when the death 
of Scipio was reported, they thought, that the rime 


ferved very well, to enrich themfelves with the lpoil 
of the country. Many outrages they committed: 
and, which was greateil of aii, driving away their 
colonels, that fhould have bridled their fury ; they 
chofe out of their own number, two bale fellows, 
Albius Calenus, and Atritts Umber, to be their 
commanders. Thefe took upon them all die en- 
figns of proconfuls, or propretors •, as if this their 
election lud been like to that, wherein Lucius Mar- 
tius was chofen by the foldiers, alter the death of 
the two Sapio's. But whilft they were devifing, 
what exploits they might do, for the enriching of 
themfelves, in a time of fuch combuftion, as was 
expected there arrived more certain news, that 
Scipio was both alive, and in good health. There 
came alfo new colonels, fent unto them from their 
general: who mildly rebuking their want of con- 
fideration, and feeming to be glad, that they had 
no further over-fhot themfelves, led them to Car- 
tbagena , there to receive their pay. Before their 
coming, Scipio had refolved to do exemplary juf- 
tice on the principal offenders ; and to put the 
whole multitude of them in fear of what they had 
deferved. Therefore he caufed Syllanus to make 
ready the companies which lay before in the town, 
as it were to make an expedition againft Mandoni- 
us , and Indibilis s he caufed Aibtus and Atrius, 
with fome thirty other of their complices, to be fe- 
cretly apprehended in their lodgings; he called the 
mutineers to aflembly ; and having them unarmed 
as they were, encircled round by Syllanus, and his 
companies, prepared for the purpofo -, he bitterly 
inveighed againft them all, as traitors. This done, 
Albius , and Atrius , with the other prifoners, were 
haled to the flake where they were whipe, and be¬ 
headed, as was die Roman cuftom towards fuch of¬ 
fenders. The reft of the foldiers, to the number of 
eight thoufand, were cauled to take their oath of 
obedience a-new ; and received every man his pay 
when he was fworn. 

Mandonius and Indibilis continued in arms, not- 
withftanding that they had certain word of Scipio’s 
life and health. Well they could have been con¬ 
tented to be quiet: but, by the foverity ufed to the 
Roman foldiers, they flood in fear, as being Spa¬ 
niards, and greater offenders, of harder meafure. 
Scipio went againft them ; and found them in a 
valley, that was fcarce large enough to hold all 
their army. In the entrance thereof he fought with 
them : and lending Ltelius, with all his horfo, to 
fetch a compais about the hills, and charge them 
in rear •, he overthrew them. Indibilis and Man¬ 
donius had after this no hope remaining, to pre- 
ferve themfelves and their ellates, otherwife than by 
making fubmiffion. , Mandonius therefore came to 
Scipio : and, humbly craving pardon, both for him- 
folf, and for his brother Indtbilts, obtained his re- 
queft yet fo, that they were taught to acknow¬ 
ledge themfelves lefB free princes than formerly they 
had been. 

Afterwards Scipio went towards Gades : and was 
met on the way by Mafaniffa > who fecretiy pro- 
mifed to do him all fervice, if the people of Rome 
would fond him to make war in Afric. Unto 
Mago , that lay in Gades , came directions from Car¬ 
thage-, that letting all care of Spain alone, he 
fhould thence depart with his fleet into Italy t and 
there wage an army of Gauls and Ligurians , to 
jpin with Hannibal. For this purpofe, was mo¬ 
ney fent unto him from Carthage : and he him- 
folf laid hold upon all that he could find in the 
towh of Gades.i without fparing cither privafe 
men, the common treafury, or the temples. In 
liis voyage tbence, he landed at Cartbagena : ho- 
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ping to have taken it by furprife. But he filled 
in the attempt ; and was fo beaten to his (hips, 
that he returned back to repofe himfclf a-while at 
Gades. The Gaditanes , offended with the robbe¬ 
ries and fpoil that he had made at his taking leave 
of them, would not fuffer him again to enter into 
their city. By this he lorelaw, that it would not 
be long ere they became Roman. Wherefore fend¬ 
ing mcffiges into the town, to complain of this un- 
courteous dealing, he allured their magiftrates forth 
unto him •, whom, notwithdanding all the excul'e 
they could make, he whipped and crucified. This 
done, he followed his former intended voyage, bid¬ 
ding Spain farewel for ever. 

The ifle and city of Gades was yielded to the 
Romans prefently after the departure of Mago. 
Then did Scipio deliver lip the province to thole 
that were fent from Rome to fuccccd him therein, 
and himfelf, with ten fhips, returned home. At his 
coming to Rome , he made fuit for the honour of a 
triumph : but it was denied him, for that it had as 
yet been granted unto no proconful, excepting to 
fuch as received that dignity after a confullhip, as 
it were by prorogation. But to make amends for 
this repul fe, the eledtion of new conl’uls being then 
in hand, by general voice of the city, P. Cornelius 
Scipio was chofen conful ; and P. Liciuius Crajfus 
joined with him. This Craffus, being high-prieff, 
or bifhop of the Romans , might not, by the cultom 
of thofe times, go far from the city, as being to 
intend the matters of their fuperdirion: though 
Cefar , and others, who in ages following held the 
fime office, were flayed by no fuch religious im¬ 
pediment from being far, and long abfent. Hereby 
it came to pafs, that Scipio defiring to have the war 
transferred into Afric , was in no danger to lole that 
honourable charge by any mifchance of lot in the 
divifion of provinces ; tor that his colleague was not 
capable of employment lb far off. 

Sect, XVIII. 

Scipio obtains 1 ca r cc to make near in Afric. His pre- 
pa) at ions. ' Of Mafanifla, who joined os.it b Scipio. 
‘The viifoiies agtinfl Aldrubal and Syphax. 

P \U B. Ci me tins Scipio,- and P. Liciuius Crajfus , 

> entering into their confulfhip, held a meeting 
of the fenate in the capitol ; wherein it was decreed, 
that Scipio fhould be allowed to bellow part of the 
money which he had brought out of Spain into the 
treafury, upon the fetting forth of folemn plays that 
he had vowed to make whilft he was befied in his 
Spanifb wars. T his hel[x:d well to revive the me¬ 
mory of his victories already gotten, and to give 
hope unto the people of greater victories in the war 
which he intended to make in Afric. To the fame 
purpol'e did the Spanifb embaflages avail much in 
the lenate, efpecially that of the Saguntines , who 
magnified his aftions highly and dellrvedly ; fay¬ 
ing, that they were the molt happy of all their 
countrymen, lince they being prefent, had feen him 
chofen conful, and Ihould carry home fuch joyful 
news. The Sagnntine ambafliidors were lovingly 
entertained by the lenate, as their faith to Rome 
(though coltly it were, both to them and to the Ro¬ 
mans) had well dellrved. Neverthclefs, when Scipio 
propofed that Afric might be decreed unto him for 
his province, there wanted not many, even of the 
principal men, that vehemently gainfay’d him. Of 
thele was Fabius Maximus the chief, who feems 
to have been troubled with that difeafe, which too 
often cauleth men renowned for long approved vir¬ 
tue, to look afquint upon the alliens of thofe that 
follow them in the fame kind. He allcdgcd many 


realbns again!! the purpoll of the conful, whereof 
the chief were, that the treafury was unable to fultain 
the charges of a war in sljric ; and that it was ex¬ 
tremely perilous to hazard fo great ibices, where 
they could not at pleafure be recalled unto the de¬ 
fence of Rome it lclf, it need required. Hereunto 
he added many words concerning the danger where¬ 
in Italy Hood, not only of Hannibal , but cf Mago 
his brother, that was arming the Ligurians : as ai:o 
concerning the honour of the conful, which would 
(he laid) be greater in fetting Italy free from ene¬ 
mies, than it could be in doing any harm to Afrit. 
Neither did he forget both to elevate the Spanifb 
wars, as of lefs moment than the intended voyage 
again!! Carthage ; nor withal, to lay great blame 
upon Scipio , tot' having fuHired A;drubal to pafs 
into Italy : ihewing, that it was greatly to be fear¬ 
ed lclt the like might happen again; and that a 
new army, nocwirhftanding the good fucctfs of 
Scipio (it it had happened to be good) might be 
fent from Carthage , to the utter endangering of 
Rome , whilft the Roman forces were employed 
abroad. But the main point which he urged, w as, 
that neither the lenate had ordained, nor the people 
commanded, Afric to be that year a province •, 
which the conful ncvertheleis propounded in i'uch 
wife, as if it were a matter already concluded, and 
no longer to be argued. Scipio , on the other fide, 
infilled upon this one point, that it was better to make 
an ofienfive, than a defenfive war, efpecially again!! 
luch as the Carthaginians \ who being ill-provided 
of able men at home, did furnilh themlllves by help 
of money, with levies made abroad. As tor the 
care of Italy , he doubted not but P. Liciuius his col¬ 
league, would lie as well able to dilcharge it now, 
as others had done in times of greater danger. So 
promiling to draw Hannibal into Afric, tor defence 
of his own home ■, and taxing as civilly as he could 
the envy of Fabius , which witlillood fuch a gallant 
enterprife, lie propofed the matter again unto the 
fenate. Much alteration there was about the manner 
of his proceeding, forafinuch as it was noiild abroad, 
that it he could not bring die lenate to his mind, 
he would carry it by the people. This offended 
many of the antients, who refented in this honou¬ 
rable man a little fpice of that arrogancy, which in 
following ages grew to be much hotter in thole 
that had commanded long abroad. But in con¬ 
dition, Scipio referred himfelt wholly unto the fe- 
nate’s good-will and pleafure ; whereby he obtain¬ 
ed thus much, that the ifle of Sicily might be ap¬ 
pointed unto him for his province, with leave to 
pafs over into Afric, if he found it expedient. 

Want of money, and no great liking to his 
voyage, made the Roman fenate have little care to 
furnilh out Scipio to the war, by him intended upon 
Afric. Herewithal it fell out, that Mago, coming 
on the hidden from the Baleares to Genoa , and win¬ 
ning the town, bred a fear of no lefs terrible inva- 
fion upon Italy , than that which Afdrubal had late¬ 
ly made. He could not indeed raii'e any great army 
of the Ligurians , for that he f ound them difiracteJ 
with civil wars. Therefore he was driven to make 
choice of his party, and to help thole whom lie 
thought fitted for his turn, againit die others. This 
troublei'om bufinefs, though it occupied more of his 
time than he could willingly have (pared ; yet it got 
him reputation by his victories, and made the un- 
fteady Gauls ready to enter into his pay.. Here¬ 
upon the difperled legions of che Roman.', that, un¬ 
der proconfuls and pretors, lay ready to be employ¬ 
ed where need fhould require, were ctirelted unto the 
borders of Lombardy , and Liguria, there to make 
head againft Mago. But all his menaces paffed away 
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in vapour: for a fleet, eitlier coming to his aid from 
Carthage, or by him fent thither (the report is uncer¬ 
tain) loadcn with the booty that he liad taken, fell in¬ 
to the hands of the Roman pretor that governed in 
Sardinia. This did much difable him ; and though 
after a while there came letters from Carthage, toge¬ 
ther with ftorc of money, heartoing him in his pro¬ 
ceedings •, yet fome impediments which he found, 
and that fatal voyage of Scipio into / Ifric , difturbed 
all, and made him be recalled home. 

Againft Ilannihal was nothing done this year. 
Neither was any thing done by him, of which the 
Roman hiftorians have been pleafed to take notice 
only it is faid, that he fpent the fummer by the temple 
of Juno Lucina , where he raifed an altar, with a 
huge title of all that he had performed, graven in 
Punic and Greek letters. Such account of winnings 
pafs’d, is commonly in gamefters that are at the 
height of their fortune, a caufc of remiflion and 
carclefnefs; in thofe that arc upon the lofing hand, 
a caufe both of the fame for the prefent, and lhortly 
after of dejedion, when they find a notable change. 
A great peftilence, infefting both the Carthaginian 
and the Roman camp, is faid to have been the oc- 
cafion of this year’s idlenels •, which fell out not 
much amifs for the city of Rome, that was marvel- 
loufly impoverilhcd by this war ; and had already 
tried the utmoft way to defray the charges, which 
grew infupportable. To relieve the prefent necel- 
fity, it was.well thought upon, that a great part of 
Campania (not many years fincc confifcated) fhould 
be fold, or let out \ in which bargain, that the city 
might receive no lofs, the tenth part of the fine was 
ordained as a reward unto the dete&ors of lands 
concealed. 

Of this, or other money, none was given to Scipio ; 
neither was he allowed to make prefs of foldiers for 
his Af* ican voyage •, neither did he over-much la¬ 
bour to obtain it. That which the fenate refufed, 
the people did for him ; or rather, they did it for 
rhemfclves, that were therein wifer than the fenate. 
It is ufually found in counfels of ftate, that the 
bufy, or obftinate heads of a few, do carry all the 
red: And many times men make a furrender of 
their own judgments, to the wifdom that hath got¬ 
ten it felt' a name, by giving happy direction in 
troubles lore-pal's’d. Therefore he, that repo let h 
himfelf upon the advice of many, fhall often find 
hiinfelf deceived ; the counfel of thofe many, be¬ 
ing wholly diredted by the temper of a few, that 
over-fway the reft, ijh Fabius was accounted the 
oracle of his time, for his wary nature forted well 
with the bufinefs that fell out in the chief of liis em¬ 
ployment. Unto him therefore &>. Fulvius ad¬ 
hered, with other of the fonators, that were grown 
old in following one courfe, from whence they could 
not fliift, as the change of times required. But the 
people (who, though they could not well advife 
and deliberate, yet could well apprehend) embraced 
the needful rciolution of Scipio ■, in fuen fort, that 
befidcs his Roman forces, he had from divers parts 
of Italy about feven thoufand voluntiers. He had 
allb provifion from the feveral towns •, corn, iron, 
canvas for fails, axes, bced-hooks, hand-mills, and 
the like implements •, fir for building of fhips, ma¬ 
ny thoufands of targets, helmets, and fpears of all 
kinds; every place furnifhing him with that com¬ 
modity which it beft could afford. Unto this wil- 
lingncl’s of the people, the diligence of Scipio was 
corrcfpondcnt. In the compafs of forty-five days, 
he had both fell’d his timber, built and launched 
twenty Trireme, and ten Quinqucremc gallies, where¬ 
with he tranfported his army into Sicily. In Sicily 
he found, befides other forces, two legions that had 


ferved at Cannae, which were old foldiers ; and (a* 
he himfelf well knew) not guilt)' of the over¬ 
throw, for which they had long undergone a heavy 
cenfure. 1'hey had ferved under Maretilus, and 
Lecvinus , at die taking of many cities and llrong 
places ; in which regard, they were like to be of 
good ufe to him in Afric, where would be (lore of 
fuch employment. For, increafing the numberof his 
horfe, he prefled dirce hundred Sicilians , all wealthy 
young men, and fuch as loved well their cafe. 
Thefe he afterwards difeharged from the war, high¬ 
ly to their contentment; but with condition, that 
they Ihould deliver their horfe and arms to as many 
Roman gendemen, which he brought over with him 
for the purpofe. Whilft he was providing to have 
things in a readinefs for Afric , the banilhed Lo- 
crians that followed the Roman fide, made him ac¬ 
quainted with an intelligence, whereby they hoped 
to recover their city. Some handicraftfmen, that 
wrought for th e Carthaginians in one of the citadels of 
Locri (for there were two in the town) being taken 
prifoners by the Romans, promifed to betray the 
place, if they might be ranfomedj and rewarded. 
Scipio, being advertifed of this, gave order to have 
the attempt made by night, which happily fuc- 
ceeded, and dvit citadel was furprized. The other 
citadel was ftrongly defended by the Carthaginian 
garrifon, which lent to Hannibal for aid. The Ro¬ 
mans, in like fort, fearing left their own paucity 
Ihould make them too weak for Hannibal, craved 
help of the conful Scipio. The rownfmen were 
doubtfully affedfed ; but the beft, and moft of diem, 
inclining to die Romans, kept Hannibal our, whom 
the coining of Scipio caufed thence to depart; 
and caufed likewife the Carthaginian garrifon to 
abandon the other citadel. Many outrages were 
committed by the Roman foldiers, that were left 
by Scipio in cuftody of the town. Wherefore 
a vehement complaint was made by the Locrians 
unto the Roman fenate, not only againft thofe of 
the garrifon, but much more againft Pleminius the 
captain, who gave bad example, and was worfe than 
all the reft. Befides many murders, robberies, 
rapes, and other villanics, the temple of Proferpina, 
that had a great fome of fandlity, was ljxn’led by 
thefe barbarous thieves. The Locrians dierclore ad- 
vifed the fenate to make prefent amends to the god- 
defs for this focrilege •, faying, that the like had ne¬ 
ver been committed, without notorious vengeance 
by her taken upon the authors. The fenate gave 
good ear to this complaint, comforted the Locrians, 
and redrafted the injuries done unto them •, fent for 
Pleminius, with the other principal offenders, whom 
they caft into prifon, and ufed according to their 
deferts: as alfo they reftored unto Proferpina her 
money twice told. But old jg. Rabins was noc 
herewithal contented. He laid much of the blame 
upon Scipio, that had placed fuch a man in Locri ; 
and had not carefully hearkned to the complaints 
made againft him, but fullered him to run on in 
thefe his wicked courfes. By the Iharp inveftive 
that Fabius made, others took courage to fpeak 
what they pleafed, as well againft the demeanor 
of Scipio , as againft the diflolutencfs of his army, 
which lay, as they faid, idle in Sicily ; neither mindful 
of any fervice toward, nor fit for it, if need Ihould re¬ 
quire. Finally, things were fo far urged, that ten le¬ 
gates were fent over into Sicily, togetherwith the pre- 
tor appointed for that ifland, two of the Tribunes, and 
one of the ALdtles, who fhould examine thefe mat¬ 
ters i and either caufe the general to return into Italy, 
or continue him in his charge, as they thought fit. 
The end of all was, they found him fo well pre¬ 
pared againft Carthage, as tlut they haftened him on 
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Ills journey, and gave him high commendations at 
their return. 

Sapio had already employed L*lius in sffric , ra¬ 
ther to nuke dilcovery, than to work any other 
great effeCt of war. He took a great booty, and 
ftruck no little terror into the Carthaginians, who 
faw their affairs to be upon terms of change. But the 
greatefk fruit of his journey was, that, fpeaking with 
Mafanijj'a , he well inform’d himfelf of the .itate of 
siftic i and knew what was to be expected of thofe 
two kings, that had promifed to join with the Ro¬ 
mans at their landing. , 

Concerning Mafaniffa'% revolt from the Cartha¬ 
ginians , and his compafl made underhand with the 
Romans: x Livy doth profefs, that there was no luch 
evident caufe thereof at the prefent ; but that the 
long continuance of his faith and conftancy, in fol¬ 
lowing times, mull help to prove, that this his 
change was not without l’ome good caufe. But Jp- 
piatius (an hiftorian, far inlerior to Livy, both in 
worth and time) gives one reafon fo probable of 
this, and many accidents thereto belonging, as that 
it carries with it a great appearance of neceflary 
truth. Only the doubt is, how it could any way 
come to pafs, diat the knowledge of fuch a matter 
fhould have efcaped the diligence of Livy, if it had 
been true; unlefs we fhould believe, that he wilfully 
forbore to reheurle a tragedy, the forrow whereof 
Would caufe men to think amifs of Scipio. How- 
foever it was, thus * slppian tells it, and many cir- 
cumflunccs of things done, confirm it. Afdrubal, 
the fon of Gifco, lud a fair daughter, whom both 
king Sypbax and Mafaniffa loved. Mafanijj'a, be¬ 
ing brought up at, Carthage ; and being withal a 
goodly gentleman of perfon, and excellent in quali¬ 
ties, was chofen by slfdrubal to be his fon-in-law. 
When the virgin was betrothed unto him, he went 
into Spiin, and there did great fervice. But after¬ 
wards, the Carthaginian lenate thought the mar¬ 
riage of Afdrubai' s daughter to be a matter of 
Itate, and bellowed her upon Sypbax, without Hand¬ 
ing to acquaint her ifather or Mafanijj'a therewith. 
This they did, for that Sypbax was the more mighty 
prince; and for that the indignity of the rcpulle 
lud made him become their enemy. Hereof Ma- 
fanijfa was advertiled, and forthwith entered into 
intelligence with Scipio, fecretly, as he thought •, 
yet not fo fecretly, but that fome notice was taken ofi 
it, which would have cofl him his life, had he not, 
with great circumfpedion, conveyed himfelf home 
into his father’s kingdom. Thus far forth we may 
believe Jppianus, all the narration well cohering 
with things pafs’d and following:, only it feems, 
that howfoever Sopbonisba, the daughter of sfjdru- 
bal, was promifed by the Carthaginians unto Sy¬ 
pbax ; yet fince this their courtcfy proceeded from 
fear, he thought it wifdom to continue and increafe 
the fame their fear, by making fair promifes to the 
Romans , until jJ/drubal had lent for his daughter 
from Carthage, and the marriage was confummated. c 
In other matters concerning the war it l'elf, where¬ 
in slppian differs much from Livy, and from Poly¬ 
bius, whom (as appears by the broken pieces of his 
works remaining) Livy did follow ; it will be no 
offence, to take little heed unto his reports. 

Mafanijfa was the lbn of Gala, a king of the 
Numiaians , whofe ladier dying, the crown defend¬ 
ed, by order of the country, unto Defalces the. bro¬ 
ther, not unto Mafaniffa the fon. But this uncle 
of Mafanijfa lhortly died, and his elder fon, who 
took pofieffion of the kingdom, was vanquifhed, 
and (lain in battel by a rebel, that nude hiiqfelf pro- 
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te&or over the younger, which was a child. The 
traitor fortified himlelf againfl: Mafanijfa, whole 
return he feared, by alliances with the Carthaginians 
and Sypbax. But all would not ferve: he and his 
pupil were difpofiefied of their ellates by Mafaniffa , 
that was a (kilful warrior, and well-beloved ior the 
memory of his father Gala. The Carthaginians in 
reafon fhould have been glad that Mafanijj'a , who 
had done them notable fervicc, was thus confirmed 
in his eftate, had they not been guilty of the injury 
by them done unto him, whilft his uncle or coufin 
reigned, and he l'eemed unlikely to Hand them in 
any (lead. But Sypbax , by their procurement, and 
perhaps by his own malice towards his corrival, 
warred upon him ; and, over-charging him with 
numbers, drove him out of his kingdom. Never- 
thelefs Mafanijfa ftill retained the hearts of his peo¬ 
ple, and thereby remained ftrong enough to inieft 
both Sypbax and the Carthaginians ; though he was 
often puc in diftrefs by great forces that were fent 
againfl him. He therefore keeping much about the 
lelfer Syrtis, between the borders of the Carthaginians 
and the nation of the Garamants, expected the 
coming of the Romans ; yet fo, as he nude long 
roads over all the country, even as far os to llippo ; 
and, when Lalius arrived thereabouts, exhorted and 
encouraged him to haflen on Scipio to the invafion 
of sifne. 

But Sypbax; in whofe great aid and fuccour was 
repo fed more hope of good l'uccefs, than could be 
expected from tne good-will of poor Majanijfa, 
fent an embafly into Sicily about die fame time, 
which was little pleafing unto Scipio. He excufed 
himlelf of his promife lately nude, and fignified 
his alliance with the Carthaginians ; adding, that he 
could not chufe but fight lor the defence of /ffric , 
wherein he was born and reigned ; and for the tie- 
fence of his beloved wife’s country, if it were invaded. 
Neverthelefs he promiled to remain a neuter, lo 
long as the Romans and Carthaginians held war 
abroad tar enough from Jfric, as hitherto they lud 
done. This meflage luftned Scipio in his expedi- 
tion, much more ft an any pcrlwalion could liave 
done. For the promiled aflhtance of Sypbax had 
not a little advanced his enterprile, in procuring 
both the afient of the icnate, and the forwardnels 
of many adventurers. Left therefore the failing of 
this hope fhould work too great a change in com¬ 
mon opinion, he thought it the bell way, to prevent 
all difeourfe, and fet the war undertaken imme¬ 
diately on foot. The amballadors he diiiniflcd in 
all hafle, with letters to their king, wherein he 
willed him to confidcr, that what he had promifed, 
he had alfo fworn ; and therefore lhould do well 
to make it good. Having li nt them away, he cal¬ 
led his foldiers together, and bade* them make ready 
for the voyage, which he intended no longer to dc- 
fc*r. For, laid he, Mafanijj'a hath been with l.a- 
lius, and Sypbax hath newly fent to me, greatly 
wondering upon what I fhould thus flay; and 
faying, that they will provide for thenifelves, if I 
fail their expectation, by tarrying any longer. . This 
fine tale prevented all further inquifition, that might 
elle have been made concerning the meflage of tliefe 
ambafiadors, whofe followers had been ieen walk¬ 
ing up and down Syracufe. And, left any thing 
fhould afterwards break out, tint might hinder the 
bufinefs, Scipio immediately fent about his fleet unto 
Lilybaum ; and requefting by letters M. PowponitiSy 
that was pretor in Sicily, to meet him there, lulled 
thither with his army. At Lilybtitm he agreed 
with the pretor about the divifion of the legions 
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between them; which to leave behind for defence 
of the ifland ; and which to carry with him into 
sifric. What numbers he tranfported, it is not cer¬ 
tain -, loine hiftorians reckoning only ten thoufand 
loot and twenty-two hundred horfe ; others increa- 
ling them to thirty-five thoufand horfe and foot. 
Concerning his directions for embarking, and other 
matters belonging to their courfe, I hold it needlefs 
to let them down •, fincc they were points of ordinary 
care •, and which, it is like, that ijeither he, when he 
took his voyage into Spain , nor others, upon like 
occafions, have omitted •, they being alio word for 
word, let down by an hiftorian, who borrowed 
them from Livy , and fitted them to a prince of 
later age. 

This Roman army landed in Afrit , near unto a 
foreland, then called the Fair Promontory ; which^ 
how far it was from Carthage , or toward what point 
of the compafs, I cannot precil'ely affirm ; becaufe 
it is uncertain whether it were that cape or head-land, 
which bore the name of Mercury , and Jay to the 
north-eaft of Carthage j or whether that of Apollo, 
which lay northerly from Carthage , and by weft. 
The coming of Mafanijfa unto Scipio , at his firft 
arrival, helps to confirm the opinion of Xylander, 
who thinks the Fair Promontory to have been the 
lame that was alfo called Mercury's Cape •, fince, 
with little difficulty, Mafanijfa might come thither 
from the leflcr Syrtis, whereabout was his common 
abiding. But forafmuch as without any memorable 
impediment, foon after his arrival, Scipio encamp¬ 
ed before Utica, diat flood weftward from Carthage, 
beyond the river Bagradas \ it may rather feem that 
he landed within the promontory of Apollo , whence 
the way to Utica was not long. This is alfo ftrong- 
ly proved, for that out of Carthage were fent the 
next day five hundred horfe, to trouble him in his 
difembarking. Neither was it fo hard for Mafa¬ 
nijfa, that roved about the country with a troop of 
horfe, to find out the Romans , though they landed 
far from the place to the which lie ufually reforted, 
like as before he had met with Lalius at Hippo, that 
was farther of, as it would have been for Scipio , 
with his army and carriages, to over-come the 
trouble of a long journey, and fetch a great com¬ 
pafs to Utica by land, when he might have difem- 
barked nearer unto it. Neverthelels it may pafs as 
a conjcdure, that Scipio came firft of all from Em¬ 
poria , a plentiful region about the leflcr Syrtis i 
fince he gave charge to the mailers of his fhips, at 
the letting forth from Lihb.cum, to fhape their 
courle for that coaft. The country thereabout was 
very rich, and fit for fultenance of an army •, nei¬ 
ther were the inhabitants warlike, or well provided 
to make refiftaneo. Thus much perhaps Majfanijfa 
had fignified unto Lctlius , when he fpake with him 
at Hippo ; thinking that the Romans , howfoever 
they made brave promifes, would not come ftrong 
enough to fight at head. But when he law their 
licet and army to be Inch, as not only ferved to in¬ 
vade the lands of Carthage , but threatened a con- 
<jiu.lt of the city, and whole eftate ; then might he 
lrtier ad vile them to let fail for Utica , and make 
war upon the enemies at their own doors. 

The Carthaginians had at that time neither any 
i iptnin of great worth at home, nor better army 
than of raw lolJicrs, that were levied, or to be le¬ 
vied in hafte. y.tfdrulr.il, the foil of Gifco, the fame 
that had lately been dialed out of Spain by Scipio , 
was their bell man of war. And good enough per¬ 
haps he was thought by PI anno, and his lellows, 
of whofc faction he was; or if ought were want- 
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ingin him, yet his riches and nobility, together with 
the affinity of king Sypbax, made him paflable. He 
was at that prefent. with the king his ion-in-law, 
working him (no doubt) againft the Romans ; when 
letters were brought from Carthage , both to Sypbax 
and to him, informing them of the invafion •, en¬ 
treating the one of them to give afliftancc, and 
commanding the other to make his repair unto the 
city, where he was cholcn general. But ere dido 
could be ready, Scipio had beaten the troop of Car¬ 
thaginian horfe, that were fent out of the city to 
dillurb his landing, and flain Hanno , a young gen¬ 
tleman that was their leader. He had alfo taken 
and facked a town of the Carthaginians , wherein, 
befides other booty, he took eight thoufand prifo- 
ners; all which he conveyed aboard his hulks, or 
fhips of burden, and fent them back loaded into 
Sicily. He took likewife a town called Solera, 
which he held and fortified. In Salera lay another 
Hanno , with four thoufand Numiiian horfe, whofc 
fervice being fitter for the field, than for defence of 
walled places, made Scipio to perceive the unflcilful- 
nels of their leader, that had thus houfed them. 
Wherefore he fent Mafanijfa before him, who rode 
up to the gates, and, by making a bravado, train¬ 
ed out the improvident Hanno fo far, that he 
drew him unto a place where the Romans lay in 
wait for him. The victory was eafily gotten, and 
Hanno either taken or flain. With thole that fled, 
the Romans entered pell-mell into the town, which 
prefently they made their own. Thence went 
Scipio to Utica , a city of great importance, ‘ of 
which mention hath been formerly made, and 
fat down before it. Forty days he fpent about 
it, aflailing it both by land and fea, and ufing 
all his engines of battery, whereof he had plenty ; 
yet was in no likelihood of prevailing. And now 
the fummer was quite fpent, fo that it was time 
for him to chufe a place, and fortify his winter- 
camp, which mull be well ftored the year fol¬ 
lowing. Whilft thus neceflity urged him to 
leave Utica, and lhame of taking the repulfe in 
his firft great enterprize, rather than any hope of 
better fuccefs, caufed him to flay there: Afirubal 
and Sypbax gave him the honour of a fair pre¬ 
tence to leave the fiege. Afdrubal had made a 
levy of diirty thouland foot and three thoufafid 
horfe, yet adventured not with this ill-trained ar¬ 
my to draw near unto the Romans, before the 
coming of Sypbax. Sypbax brought with him 
unto Carthage fifteen thoufand foot and ten thou¬ 
fand horfe; which joining unto the forces of Af¬ 
drubal , they marched bravely towards Scipio, who 
thereby took occafion to diflodge. He chofe for 
his winter-camp the banks of an in let, that had 
good harbour for his navy. His foot-men he 
lodged on a promontory, joining to the continent 
by an arm of land: Jus horfe-men he bellowed 
upon lower ground, on the other Ihorc: in the 
bottom of the creek he moored his fliips, and 
there he quartered the mariners, with all that be¬ 
longed unto the fleet. The whole camp he ftrongly 
fortified, and lo attended the ieafon of the year, 
when it Ihould ferve him again to fight. Of cattle, 
and other booty, Mafanijja had brought in great 
llorc, by driving die country, before the coming 
of Afdrubal and Syphax. Corn alfo he had got¬ 
ten fome ; and great flore was fent him from Sicily 
and Sardinia. Likewife apparel for his foldiers, was 
fent from home, or from Sardinia } though fcarce 
enough to lerve turn, for that it was a matter of 
more coll.' The /hips that brought thefe things, 
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he freighted homewards with fuch part of his boo¬ 
ty, as he could beft fpare elpccially with cap¬ 
tives, to be fold for (laves, Afdrubal and Syphax 
encamped near unto Scipio : not fo ftrongly forti¬ 
fying themfelves, as did the Romans ; either for 
that they wanted the fevere inftitution, which the 
Romans uled in difciplinc of war ; or for that they 
prefumed upon their multitude, ngainft which they 
found in Scipio no difpofition to ifluc forth of his 
llrength, and fight. So the winter pafied without 
action. 

When fpring drew near ; Scipio thought it good 
to allay his old friend the A 'umidian king, if per¬ 
haps he might be won by perfwafions to foriake 
the Carthaginians. It was conlidered, that thofe 
Barbarians were naturally unconftant ; and parth 
cularly, that Syphax had given proof before this of 
his much levity. It might therefore be hoped, 
that having wearied himiclf, by lodging a whole 
winter in the camp: and being peradventure no 
lei's weary with laticty of his wife, who lud caufed 
him to enter into this war: he might be moved 
with a little entreaty, to wididraw himfclf home- 
into his kingdom, and reft a Neuter. But it is 
not unlikely, that fuch a friend as this king had 
been highly entertained and honoured in the city 
of Carthage, which was near at hand, as often as 
during this w-inter it had plealed him, or as lie 
had been invited, to make a ftep thither and re- 
pofe himfclf a while: his wife queen Scpbonisba 
lying alfo there at the fame time, to cherifh him in 
his refolution. Howfoever it were, Syphax did on¬ 
ly make an overture of peace : propounding it as 
reafonable, That Hannibal fhould be recalled out 
of Italy by the Carthaginians : and that the Ro¬ 
mans in like fort fhould quietly depart out of A- 
fric i and lb make an end of the war, whdrewith 
now both /1fttc and Europe were difquieted. Unto 
this would not Scipio at the firft give ear : yet be¬ 
ing prelled earneftly by many mefiages from Sy¬ 
phax, and defiring to continue the intercourfe of 
ambifiadors: he began to make a (hew, as if he 
would confidcr of the motion. He was given to 
underftand by thofe whom he lud fent unto the 
king, that their enemies had their camps without 
any great defence of earth, full of wooden cab- 
bins, and covered with boughs : and that the Nu- 
viidian fuch of them as came firft with Syphax, 
tiled coverings of mats and reeds -, others that came 
later, had thatched their lodgings with dry boughs 
and leaves: under which they lay carefully without 
their trenches. Upon this advertifement he be¬ 
thought himiclf, that it would not be hard for him 
to fet their camps on fire and thereby give them 
a notable overthrow. W ithout help of fome fuch 
ftratagem, he forefaw that it would be a work of 
great difficulty for him, to proceed in his wars 
when time (hould ferve. It was a plain open coun¬ 
try wherein lie Jay : and the enemies had great ad¬ 
vantage of him in number, cfpecially in horfe; 
which upon fuch ground, could not be refifted by 
the Roman legions. The longer therefore that he 
thought upon the matter, the more needful he found 
it for himfclf, to make fome fudden attempt upon 
their camp. To this end lie lent many amballa- 
dors, under pretence of treating about the peace , 
but indeed of purpofe to difeover all that concerned 
the intended fu.-priie. With thele ambafifadors lie 
lent, as attendants, many old lbldiers diguiled like 
Haves } that wandring (as it were) idly up and 
down the camp, might obferve the ways and en¬ 
trances, jvith. whatfoever was needful. When he 
had learned as mucli as he defired : upon the fud¬ 
den he fent word to Syphax , -that it was vain to 


hold any longer treaty* fbrafinuch as he could not 
get the confent of his council of war without 
whole approbation, all that himfclf could do was 
no more than the good will of one man. This he 
did, to the end, that without any breach iof faith, 
he might put his ddign in execution. The truce 
being thus cut off: Afdrnbal and Syphax were very 
penfive as having lately perlwadcd them lei ves, 
that their trouble was alinoft at an end. But lince 
it could be no better, they began to devile, by 
what art they might draw Scipio out of his camp * 
and provoke him to battel in thole plains. T his 
if they could do, they hoped to make his coun¬ 
cil of war repent as greatly the refufal of peace, 
as did M. Audits after the like preluinption. But 
if he fhould rclul'c to come forth of his trenches, 
what elfe remained than to befiege him ? which 
they themfelves were well able to do by land - y 
and the Carthaginian fleet fhould do by fca, that 
was making ready for the purpofe. By fuch tlif- 
courfes thele two comforted themfelves * recom- 
penfmg in conceit the lofs of their hopes paft, 
with that of vi&ory to come. But herein they 
were extremely and worthily difappointed: for 
that, confulting about the future, they provided 
not againft prefent danger i but continued in the 
fame negligence, which was grown upon them 
by the long dil'courl'e of peace. As for Scipio, he 
was not idle but made preparation out of hand as 
it were to do fomewhat againft Utica. Two thou- 
far.d foldicrs he had made ready j and appointed 
to take the fame piece of ground, whereon he lay 
againft Utica before. This he did partly to keep 
fecret that which he had in hand, left being 
lufpefted by his own foldiers, the enemy might 
happen to have notice of it i partly to hinder thole 
of Utica from letting upon the few, that he pur- 
pofed to leave behind him in his camp. He cau¬ 
fed his men that night to lup well and betimes ; 
that they might be ready for the journey. Alter 
fupper, he appointed fuch companies as he thought 
fit, unto the defence of his campj all the reft of 
the army he led forth, about nine of the clock at 
night. The Carthaginians lay from him feven miles 
and an half: whom he purpofed to undertake hitn- 
felf with the one half of his army : the other half 
he committed unto Leelius and Mafaniffa, whom 
he fent before him to fet upon the camp of Syphax , 
that was farther off. It was his meaning that the 
camp of Syphax fhould be on a light fire, ere he 
would meddle with the Carthaginians. For the 
fire might feem to have taken hold by cafualty up¬ 
on the Numidians, that lay farther off: whereas, if 
it firft appeared in the camp of Afdrnbal, it would 
be fufpetted as the doing of enemies ; and give 
Syphax warning to look unto himfclf. To this end 
therefore Scipio marched fair and foftly: that L/e- 
lius and Mafaniffa , who had a longer journey, and 
were to fetch a compafs about tor fear of being 
difeovered, might have timq to get before him, and 
do their feat. It was about two or three of the 
clock in the morning, when the camp of Syphax 
began to blaze : which not only the Numidians , 
but their king himfelf, imputed unto cafualty ; as 
thinking themfelves fafe enough from enemies, for 
that the Carthaginian lay interpofed between them 
and the danger. Wherefore, as if there were no 
more to do, lome, ftarting half afleep^ and others, 
that had fitten up late a drinking * ran out o( their 
cabbins to quench the fire. But fo great was the tu¬ 
mult, that they neither could rightly underftand in 
what cafe they were * nor give any remedy to the 
mifthance, as it was fuppoled. Many were fmother- 
ed, and burnt in the flame, which grew greater and 
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greater : many, leaping into the trenches for fear 
of the fudden mifchief, were trampled to death by 
the multitude, that followed them. They that e- 
fcaped the fire fell upon the enemies fword, which 
was ready to receive them. Efpecially Mafanijfa , 
that bell knew the country, did great execution up¬ 
on them •, having laid all the ways, by which he 
forcfaw that they would feek toefcape. The Car¬ 
thaginians perceiving this fire, thought none other 
than that it was a pitiful mifchance: fo that fome 
ran out to help the poor Numidians ; carrying on¬ 
ly what would ferve to quench the fire. Others 
ran' up to the rampart: where, fearlefs of any 
danger towards themfelves, they ftood beholding 
the greatnefs of the flame, and lamenting the mis¬ 
fortune. This fell out right as Scipio would have 
it. He therefore loft no time: but fetting upon 
thofe that were running towards the Numidians-, he 
killed fome, and purfued the reft back into their 
camp ; which in a little while he made to burn as 
bright, as did that of Syphax. Afdrubal feeing 
this, and knowing that the Romans were there, did 
not ftand to make refiftance, but fhifted only for 
himfelt, and efcaped with a few of his horfe about 
him. If Hannibal, or any of the Barchine facti¬ 
on, had been taken in fuch a manner : it is more 
than probable, that old Hanno would have judged 
him worthy to be crucified. It would then have 
been faid, that with lefs than one half of thirty- 
thoufand men, he might at lead have given fome 
bad recompence, to them that were taking pains in 
kindling thefe fires, had he not been only careful 
how to fave his own fearful head. Neverthelefs 
* Polybius acknowledged^ and it is mod likely to 
have been true, That if Afdrubal, or any of thofe 
about him, would have driven to fhew valour, when 
the camp was once on fire : he fhould not thereby 
have done any manner of good ; becaufe of the 
tumult and confternation. I /Hall not need to tell 
what a fearful thing it was, to hear the cries of fo 
many thoufands that perifhed by fire and fword, or 
to behold the cruel flame that confirmed them j 
which (as Polybius affirms) none that bath being is 
able to deferibe. It is enough to fay, that of thofe 
many thoufands very few did efcape, which ac¬ 
companied Afdrubal and Syphax in their feveral 
ways to flight. Befides thefe, alfo there were fome 
fcatterers, efpecially of the Numidians , that faved 
themfelves in the dark : but they were not many ; 
as after fhall appear. Surely it muft needs have 
been very hard to tell, how many were burnt or 
otherwife made away •, and what numbers efcaped 
in the dark of night. Wherefore Livy, who, in 
die reft of this relation, as often elfewhere, doth 
follow Polybius , may feem to have followed fome 
lefs worthy author, and him no good arithmetici¬ 
an, in calling up the firm. For he reckons only 
two thoufand foot, and five hundred horfe, to have 
efcaped •, forty thoufand to have perifhed by fword 
or fire ; and above fut thoufand to have been ta¬ 
ken prilbncrs : the whole number of all which to¬ 
gether, is tar fhort of ninety three thoufand, which 
were in thefe two camps. 

Afdrubal, putting himfelf into the next town 
that was very ftrongly fortified ; thought there to 
find the Romans work ; until the Carthaginians at 
good leifure might repair their army. He had 
with him no more than two thoufand foot, and 
five hundred horfe i which he thought fufficient to 
defend the town, if the townfrnen would not be 
wanting to themfelves. But he found the inhabi¬ 
tants of the place very earneft in contention, whe¬ 


ther it were better to fight or to yield. Unto this 
deputation, he well forelaw that the arrival of Set- - 
pio would foon give an end. Wherefore, left they 
fhould lay hold upon him, and leek the vidor’s fa¬ 
vour by delivering him up •, he Ihrunk away be¬ 
times, and made all hafte to Carthage. As for the 
town, which he left, it opened the gates to Scipio, 
at hxs firft coming : and thereby preferved it felf 
from all manner of lofs. The two next towns, ad¬ 
joining would needs be valiant, and make counte¬ 
nance of war: but their ftrength not being anfwe- 
rable, they were foon taken by Scipio ; who aban¬ 
doned them to the plealiire of his foldiers. This 
being done, he returned to the fiege of Utica. 

The Carthaginians were fore troubled, as they 
had good reafon •, when, inftead of cither peace or 
vi&ory, which they lately hoped for, they heard 
news of fuch a lamentable overthrow. Neceffity 
enforced them to make hafty provifion for the fu¬ 
ture : but how to do it, few of diem Jaw any means. 
Some gave advice to crave peace of Scipio ^ others 
to fend for Hannibal out of Italy: but the mod, 
and they which finally prevailed, were of opinion, 
that notwithftanding the lols of this army, they 
might well defend themfelves againft the Romans , 
by railing new forces ; efpecially, if Syphax would 
not leave them. It was therefore concluded, that 
they fhould bend all dieir care this way: levying 
in all hafte another army s and fending ambaflii- 
dors to deal with Syphax, who lay then at a town 
called Abba, not palling eight miles from Carthage . 
Immediately the fame their unfortunate comman¬ 
der, Afdrubal the fon of Gefco, was imployed to 
make new levies of men: and queen Sophonisba 
went forth with ambaffadors to her hufband Sy¬ 
phax i who having gathered together as many as 
he could of his fubjeCts that had efcaped from the 
late daughter, was thinking to return into his own 
kingdom. Sophonisba laboured fo with her huf¬ 
band, that at length Ihe won him to her own de¬ 
fine. And it fell out at the fame time that four 
thoufand Spaniards , waged by the Carthaginians, 
were brought over to ferve in Afric. Of thefe 
were made fuch brave reports ; as if their courage, 
and the arms which they ufed, were not to be re. 
fifted. Even the multitude within Carthage believ¬ 
ed thefe tales, and were more glad than they had 
caufe to be •, which is great wonder, fince in one 
age, the whole country of Spain had been twice 
conquered ; firft by the Carthaginians themfelves, 
and after by the Romans. But with Syphax thefe 
tales prevailed much: which the Carthaginian am- 
bafladors helped with a lie ; faying, that there were 
come ten thoufand of thefe terrible Spaniards. Up¬ 
on this confidence the people of Carthage and their 
friends gathered fuch fpirit, that in thirty days 
they made up an army confifting well near of thir¬ 
ty thoufand men ; reckoning the Spaniards, and 
Syphax with his Numidians , in the number. So 
they encamped in a region called the great Fields, 
about five days journey from Utica. Scipio hearing 
of this, came from Utica thither, to vifit them : 
leaving behind him his impediments, with fome 
part of his army, to make a lhew of continuing’ 
the fiege. Two or three days, after die meeting of 
both armies, palled away in fkirmilhes, without any 
great thing done. It had now been time tor Af¬ 
drubal to follow the example of the Roman , Fabius ; 
and feek to weary out the enemy by delays. But 
either (which is likely) he was a far worfe com¬ 
mander, or elfe it was not in his power to give 
fuch directions as belt pleated himfelf. The fourth 
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day the armies met in battel : wherein the Rom arts 
were marflullcd by Scipio after their wonted man¬ 
ner ; having their Italian horfe in their right 
wing v and MafaniJ'a with his Numidians in the 
left. On the contrary fide, Jr trial and his Car¬ 
thaginians had the right wing ; Syphax the left, and 
tlu* Spaniards the battel. The victory was gotten 
without many blows : for the untrained followers 
of Syphax and yt(dt trial, could not fuitain the firft 
1 harge of the Italians , or of Mafan'tjfa. Only the 
Spaniards tought a long time, even till they were 
all in a manner (lain : rather as men defperate, and 
not hoping for mercy, lince they were thus come 
over to fight againft Scipio., who had otherwife dc- 
femd ot them ; than upon any likelihood or con¬ 
ceit of victory. This their obltinocy was benefici¬ 
al unto thole that fled ; for that it hindered the 
Romans from making any great purfuit. Hereby 
si /dr uhal and Syphax cfcaped : s4fdnri.il, to Car¬ 
thage *, and Syphax home, to his own kingdom : 
whither his wife was either gone before, or immedi¬ 
ately followed him. 

Scipio, having thus gotten the maflery of the 
field, took counfel about the profecution of the 
war. It was refolvcd upon, as the belt courle, 
thac he himfelf, with pan of the army, fhould at¬ 
tempt .the cities round about him : and that Mafa- 
niffa, with his Numidians, and 1 alius, with fome 
ot the Roman legions, fhould follow alter Syphax, 
not permitting him to take reft within his own 
kingdom, where eafily elfe he might repair his for¬ 
ces, and put them to new trouble. This advice it 
Teems that Mafanijfa gwe : who knew beft the 
quality of the Numidians ; and what good might 
be done among them, by the reputation of a vic¬ 
tory. The leuft that could be expected, was his 
reftitution into his own kingdom, ufurjxtd by Sy¬ 
phax : which to accomplifh, it no Id’s concerned 
the Romans at the pn.-fi.nr, than it did himfelf. Ac¬ 
cording to this order concluded, Lxlw.s was lent a- 
way with Maf.itd'J'a: and Scipio ltaycd behind; 
carrying the war irom town to town. Many pla¬ 
ces yielded tor tear: many were taken by force: 
and all the lubjects of Carthage wavered in their 
fidelity ; ?s if the time was now come, wherein 
they might take notice of thole unreafonable bur¬ 
dens, which their proud mafters had laid upon them, 
for maintenance of the war in Spain and Italy. 
What to do in this cafe, the Carthaginians could 
hardly rcfolve. Fortune was their enemy: they 
had loft their armies, and many of their towns: 
neither durft they make bold to trouble their own 
fiubjecls with any violent exaction of men or mo¬ 
ney ; who ncverthelels of their own free will were 
likely to give little help. Very much it grieved 
them, to fend for Hannibal out of Italy: yet fince 
there was no other hojre remaining, than in him 
and his good army ; it was decreed, that ambaf- 
fadors fliould be forthwith lent to call him home. 
Some there were that gave advice, to fet out a 
fleet againft that of Scipio ; that rede before Uti¬ 
ca, weakly manned, and eufy to be taken, whilft 
Scipio himfelf was bufied in the inland countries. 
Some were of opinion, that it fhould be their 
principal care, to fortify by all means the city of 
Carthage : upon the liifety whereof, they laid, 
all depended ; adding, that whilft they were true, 
and at unity amongft themfclvcs, they might well 
enough fublift, and expert thofe opportunities, 
with which fortune (doubtlei's) would prelent them. 
Thefe couni'els were not rejected : but order was 
forthwith taken, both for all things concerning the 
defence of the city, and tor the attempt upon the Ro¬ 
man fleet at Utica. Neverthelefs it was conlider- 
No. XLIV. 


ed, that hereby dicy fhould only protradl the war: 
without any way advancing their own affairs to¬ 
wards likelihood of victory ; no, though it fliould 
fall out, that all the fliips at Utica might be taken 
or deftroyed. Wherefore the determination held 
concerning Hannibal, that he fhould immediately 
come over into yffric, as the laft refuge of Car¬ 
thage. The council was no fooner broken up, than 
all the fenators betook themfclvcs to the execution of 
that which was decreed : fome to the fortification of 
the town : fome to make ready the fleet: and fome, 
appointed thereunto, forthwith to embark them- 
felvcs for Italy. In this their trepidation, Scipio 
comes to Tunis , a city in thofe clays very ftrong ; 
and ftanding in profpedl almoft of every part of 
Carthage. This place, or rather fome delenfible 
piece adjoining, he eafily took ; the garrifon for- 
laking it, and running away, as foon as he drew 
near. But whilft he was about there to encamp, and 
fortify himll-lf againft the city ; he might perceive 
the Carthaginian fleet fetting forth, and making to¬ 
wards Utica. What this meant, he readily con¬ 
ceived : and ftood in great fear, left his own fliips, 
that were very ill prepared for lea-figlu (as being 
heavily loaden with engines of battery, and whol¬ 
ly dilpofed in fuch order, as was moll: convenient 
for aflaulting the town) fhould make bad refiftance, 
againft a fleet appointed tor that fpecial fervice. 
Wherefore he halted away towards Utica , to aflill 
with his prcfcnce in this needful cafe. It tell out 
well, that he had fent his carriages, and all die 
great booty which he drew along with him, thidier 
before, at his going to Tunis. For had not he now 
made great expedition, he fliould have come too 
late. Neither could he indeed have been there in 
due time ; if the Carthaginians had ul'ed fuch dili¬ 
gence as was convenient. But they relied one night 
in harbour by the way: and at their coming to 
Utica, they tarried a while to make a bravado: 
prefenting themfclvcs in order of battel, as if the 
Romans would have put forth to lea againft them. 
But Scipio had no fuch intent: lie thought it would 
be fufficienr, if he could preferve his gallies. As 
for the plealurc of their bravery at fira ; it fliould 
little avail the Carthaginians \ if they got nodiing 
by it, and loft their whole eftate by land. Where¬ 
fore he took his fliips of burden, and, faftning them 
togedier with cables, in four ranks, one behind a- 
nother, made a fourfold bridge over the channel of 
the haven: whereon he placed a thouland of his 
choice men, with ftore of darts, and other calling 
weapons, to make defence. Some open fpaccs he lef t; 
whereat his frigats, and other fmall vcflels might 
run out, and back again, upon any advantage or 
need : but thefe he covered with planks; ufing die 
malls and yards of his fhips inftead of rakers, to 
join all together, that his men might help one ano¬ 
ther, and the bridge it felf not be torn afundcr. 
Scarce was this work finifhed, when the Carthagi¬ 
nians, feeing none ifilic forth againft them, caine 
into the haven. The fight between them and the 
Romans , that were in the hulks, was rather like to 
the aflaulting of a wall, than to any fea-fight. For 
they that ftood upon the bridge, had fure footing, 
and threw their weapons downwards with their 
whole ftrength and violence ; which the Carthagi¬ 
nians out of their gallies, that were lower and u»- 
fteady, could not do. But the Roman frigats and 
long-boats, adventuring forth from behind the 
bridge, were greatly over-borne by the force of the 
gallies ; and were one occafion of that fmall lofs 
which followed. They that ftood ujxm the bridge, 
were neither able to relieve them : nor yet could 
freely beftow their weapons among the Carthagini- 
8 M aus. 
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ans, as before, for fear of hurting thefe their friends, lows. By continuance of the fkirmilh, more and 
that were entangled and mixed among the ene- more were drawn out from either camp: fo that at 
mies. The Carthaginians had brought with them length Syphax, unwilling to difhcarten his men, by 
grapling-hooks, hanging at iron-chains. Thefe they taking any foil at their firft meeting with the ene- 
threw upon the maus and yards, which ferved as my, came up widi all his horfe, which were the 
arches to join the bridge together : then rowing beft part of his forces, and therewith over-char- 
backwards, they tore all afunder, in fuch fort, that ged Mafanijfa , whofe numbers were far lets. But 
one Ihip followed another, and all the firft rank whilft he was profecuting his hope of victory; 
was broken, or defaced. The defendants had no fome Roman fquadrons of foot came againft him 
other way, than to fave themfelves as haftily as through their own troops of horfe ; which fell t 0 
they could, by fhifting into the next rank of fhips, the fides, and made a lane for them. So their bar- 
that lay behind them untouched. Neither did the tel Handing now more firm titan a little briore ; 
Carthaginians trouble themfelves any further in this Syphax was unable, though he laboured much in 
laborious work ; but having haled away fix fhips vain, to make them give ground. Ah/amfi like- 
of burden, and towed them out of the haven, re- wife, and his troops, grew confident upon this af- 
tumed home to Carthage. Their welcome was fiftance : and charging afrefh the enemy, that could 
greater than their viftory : becaufe among fo ma- not make way forward, caufed him to give beck, 
ny grievous Ioffes, only this exploit had fucceeded Herewithal the legions came in fight: which fo 
well •, though it were of fmall importance. terrified the Numidian horfe, that they began pre- 

Whilft things thus paffed about Carthage, Latins fently to difband. Fain would Syphax lave ftayd 
and Mafanijfa, in their journey againft Syphax , them from flight: and to that end, made head m 
found as good fuccefs as could be defired. The perfon againft the Romans > with hope, that his 
fame of the victories already gotten, reftored Ma- men would be afhamed to leave him. But it fell 
faniffa to his kingdom, without further contention: out unhappily, that he was caft from his hone, 
the Mafefyti his fubjedts, joyfully receiving him ; which received a wound ; and fo taken piker, 
and forfaking the ufurper. But here they flayed Of others that were flain or taken, the multitude 
not: neither indeed would Syphax permit them to was not great. It fufficed, that they ioriook the 
be quiet. He had fuch abundance of men and place, and fled : and that their king, upon wham 
horfes, that he felt not greatly the Ioffes part: and all depended, was in the Roman's hand. Mtfit.jja 
therefore being follicited by jifdrubal and Sopbonis- told Lalius , that this viftory fhould make an end 
ba, he prepared again for war. But befide the in- of the Numidian war, if prefemJy they hailed away 
ftigation of his beloved wife ; the lofs of the Ma- to Cirta , the chief city of the kingdom ; whither 
fefyti would let him take no reft; neither was it he himfelt defired to be fent before with the horfe, 
the purpofeof Latins and Mafanijfa , to give him carrying Syphax along with him. Hereunto Le¬ 
nny breathing time. It is common in men, to de- tins agreed. Mafanijfa coming to Cirta, before 
part no lefs unwillingly from from that which they any news of the king’s mifchance was there ar- 
nave gotten by extortion, than from their proper rived, called out the chief of the city to parley: 
inheritance: but to think all alike their own, wherein by many fair promiles and threats, but 
whereof they are in pofleflion ; be the title unto efpecially by fhewing unto them Syfbax bound, he 
fome part never fo unjuft. Hereunto alludes the prevailed fo far, that the gates were forthwith o* 
fable of the young kite: which thought that fhe pened unto him ; and every one ftrove to get his 
had vomited up her own guts ; when it was only favour, that was like to lie their king hereafter, 
the garbage of fome other fowl, that fhe had ha- Among the reft, queen Sophonisba yielded her lelt 
ftily 1 wallowed, and was not able to digeft. But into his hands; and vehemently btfoughi him, that 
whether or no Syphax , like the young kite, be- fhe might not be delivered up unto the Rmm. 
lieved the kingdom of the Mafa/yli to be part of Her youth, and excellent beauty, fo commended 
his entrails : Lalius and Mafanijfa will fhortly give her fuit, that Mafanijfa forthwith granted it: and 
him fomewhat, that fhall make him caft his gorge, to make good his promife, married her himfelfthat 
For to this purpofe cliiefly are they come fo far. very day: thereby to prevent Lalius and Scipii from 
It concerned the Romans to difpoflefs (if it might determining orherwiie of her, fince fhe was his 
be) that king ; whofe falfe and hollow friendfhip wife. But Lalius, when he came thither, took the 
towards them, had been converted into ftrong en- matter heinoufly ; fo that at firft he would hive 
mity: as alfo to fet in his place another, who haled her away, together with Syphax and other 
might do them fuch good offices, as Syphax had prifoners, and have fent her unto Scipio. But be- 
lately done unto the Carthaginians, flow cafily ing over-entreated by Mafanijfa , he fullered the 
this might be afi'cdled, Mafanijfa knew beft ; as matter to reft a while as he found it, and referred 
being well acquainted with the nature of thole all to Scipio's diferetdon: to whom he lent away Sy 
countries ; wherein, even to this day, though there pbax , and other captives immediately ; following 
be many ftrong towns, yet the fortune of -a battel fhortly after himfelf, with Mafanijfa, when they 
i 9 enough to tranflate the kingdom from one com- had done what was needful in the kingdom, 
pecitor to another. So they met with Syphax : : who At the coming of Syphax there was great joy in 
came againft them with no lefs an army than his the Roman camp: the mighty armies which he had 
former, and marfhalled in the Roman order; ac- lately brought into the field; and his entertain- 
cording to the fkill which he had learned of the ment of Scipio and /tfdruhl, both at one rime, 
Roman centurion, long ago fent unto him out of when Rome and Carthage together lought his ifientl- 
Spain , from Cn. Scipio. But though he could fhip, with fuch other commemoration of his pad 
teach his men, how to march in order ; yet could and prefent fortune; miniftring to every one a 
he not teach them to fight couragioufly. They were large argument of difcourle. Scipio demanded i >’ 
a rabble of all forts, gathered up in hafte : and him, what had moved him, not only to foriake 
few of them had feen war before. Encamping the Roman friendfhip, but to make war upon them 
near unto the Romans , it fell out, as commonly, unprovoked. He briefly anfwered, that his wik 
that foine troops of horfe on both fides, encoun- had moved him fo to do; calling her a fury, and 
tcred one another in the mid-way: and they that 3 . peftilent creature; and faying, that Mafwf* 
had the worft, were feconded by other of their fel- was no wifer than himfelf; fince he had now u- 
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ken the lame woman to his wife, who would 
lhortly draw him to the fame courfes. Hereat 
Scipio was greatly troubled : and Hood in great 
doubt, left this perilous woman Ihould deprive him 
oi' Alafanijfa , as lhe had done of Sypbax. It was 
not long, ere MaJ'auiJfa and Leelius came unto him: 
both ot whom together he lovingly welcomed ; 
and highly commended in publick, for their nota¬ 
ble lcrvice in this expedition. Then taking Ala¬ 
fanijfa apart, he brake with him, as touching So- 
pbonisba : letting him underftand, that the Romans 
had title to her head ; and that lhe was a mifchie- 
vous enemy ot theirs. Wherefore he entreated him 
to moderate his affection: and not to deface the 
memory of his great fervices already done, (for 
which he Ihould be highly rewarded, to his own 
contentment) by committing a great offence upon 
little reafon. Mafanijfa blufh’d, and wept : and 
finally promifed to be governed by Scipio ; whom 
he neverthelefs entreated, to think upon his faith 
given to Sophonisba, that lhe Ihould not be deli¬ 
vered into die Romm power. So he departed to 
his own tent, where, alter fome time fpent in ago¬ 
ny, he called unto him a fervant of his, that had 
die cuftody of his poifon (which princes uled then 
to have in readinefs, againft all mifchances that 
might make them unwilling to live:) and tem¬ 
pering a potion for Sophonisba, fent it unto her 
with this mefiage j that gladly he would have had 
her to live with him as his wife : but fince they, 
who had power to hinder him of his deftre, would 
not yield thereto, he font her a cup, that Ihould 
preferve her from falling alive into the hands . of 
the Romans ■, willing her to remember her birth 
and eftate, and accordingly to take order for her 
felf. • • ■ , , 

At the receipt of this meflage and prefent, lhe 
only faid, That if her hulband had no better to¬ 
ken to fend unto his new wile, lhe mull accept of 
this •, adding, that file might have died more ho¬ 
nourably, it flic had not wedded fo lately before 
her funeral. And here withal file boldly drank ofF 
the poilon. Thus Livy repoiteth. But jippian 
varies from this: and lets it down agreeably to that 
which hath been fpoken before, concerning the 
pre-contraft between Alafanijfa and Sophonisba. 
He lairh, that after the taking of Sypbax , ambaf- 
l'adors from Cirta met with Ltelius and Mafanijfa 
upon their way thither, yielding up their city, and 
the king’s palace: and that Sophonisba , for her 
own private, lint mellengers to excufe her mar¬ 
riage with S\phax ; as made againft her will, by 
conipuilk>n of thofe in whole power lhe was. Ma- 
famJJ'a readily admitted of this excufe •, and ac¬ 
cepted her to wife. But when Scipio had received 
information from Sypbax , how cunning in perlwa- 
fion Sophonisba was •> and that all her thoughts la¬ 
boured for the good of Carthage : he fell out about 
her with Nltfanijf'a at his return ; and challenged 
her, as a part of the booty belonging to the Ro¬ 
mans. Alafanijfa faid, lhe was his own wile, and 
unto him betrothed many years before. But Scipio 
would not hear of this: or if it were true, yet he 
laid, it was no reafon, that Mafanijfa Ihould keep 
her in pofiefiion, as long as it was difputable, un¬ 
to whom lhe might appertain. Wherefore he wil¬ 
led him firft of all to produce her, and then after¬ 
wards to make his claim unto her ; wherein he 
Ihould have no wrong. Herewithal he fent to 
fetch her away: and Mafanijfa accompanied the 
mefiengers, as it were to deliver her ; but making 
her acquainted with the nccelfity, gave unto her a 
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cup of poifon, wherewith lhe ended her life, be¬ 
fore they came that Ihould have apprehended her. 
So he fhewed Unto the Romans her dead body, 
which he royally interred. The fudden violence 
of MafaniJJ'u's love, and the ready confent of 
Sophonisba to marry with him, add not fo much 
credit unto this relation of Jppian, as doth the 
want of all other evident caufe (which • Livy 
notes) of the fudden falling out between him and 
the Carthaginians , under whom lie had been train¬ 
ed up, and done them great fervice. Howfoever 
it were, Scipio, hearing of this tragical accident, 
fent for Alafanijfa , and comforted him as well as 
he could, left his melancholy Ihould Lead him to 
fome inconvenience. Having therefore gently re¬ 
buked him for his ralhnefs, he brought him forth 
in prefence of the army •, where, extolling his no¬ 
ble ads, and Ihewing how highly he had deferved 
of the city of Rome, he proclaimed him king j 
and gave unto him a crown of gold, with other 
royal ornaments. This was indeed the ready way 
to divert his thoughts from the fad remembrance of 
that which was puls’d, unto the more chearful con¬ 
templation of good fortune, diat began to fmile 
upon him. 

This was the firft time that the Romans took 
upon them to create or proclaim a king. Which 
honour, though Mafanijfa well deferved, yet 
would not the title have redounded unto his great 
benefit; neither Ihould he have been much behol¬ 
den to them for it, if he had not, by their means, 
recovered pofleflion of his country, together with 
the greateft part of Sypbax'$ dominions. It feems 
not unlikely, that had he remained a neuter in 
thefc wars, and fuftained himfclf, with his troop 
of horfe, in fuch fort as he did before the coming 
of the Romans , he might neverthelefs have reco¬ 
vered his proper inheritance, by the love of his 
own fubjects, without other help, when Sypbax 
had once or twice been vanquifiied. As for the 
enlargement of his kingdom, it was not more 
than he deferved • neither were the Romans then in 
cafe to make a conqueft of Nurnidia for thcmfolves, 
neither could they have wifiied a fitter opportunity, 
than of fuch a man, upon whom to bellow it, 
that was their allured friend, and paflable withal 
among the Numidians , as being (for die Ala/x/yli 
were a Numidtan tribe) a great prince of the fame 
nation. Yet this liberality of the Romans was 
noifed abroad as very glorious -, and the Romans 
themfelves, in a politick fort of gravity, took high¬ 
ly upon them ; as if even their ialuting him by the 
name of king, had been a matter of great confe- 
quence. He thrived indeed well after it, and by 
their maintenance, waxed mighty in times follow¬ 
ings, encroaching upon his neighbours on all fides ; 
but molt of all upon the ftate of Carthage, where¬ 
at they were little dilpleafed. Hence it grew, that 
Vermina , the fon of Sypbax (of whom wc (hall 
fhorrly fpeak more) which held fome piece of his 
father’s kingdom, defiring friendfliip of the Ro¬ 
mans, and promifing by all means to delerve their 
love, requefted therewithal, that they would call 
him king. But though it were fo, that never any 
before him had made this a matter of fuit^ yet the 
Roman fenate was punflilious herein * and anfwered 
very gravely, b that it was not their cuftom to give 
the honour of that appellation, fave only unto fuch 
kings as had greatly deferved of their city. Thus 
they made it a matter of ftate, and in procefs of 
time grew fo proud of this their imaginary preroga¬ 
tive, that they imputed as a Angular benefit unto 
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kings, that no way depended upon them, the Ci- 
lutation by 1 that name , though it were not accom¬ 
panied with any other favour or profit thence re¬ 
dounding. 

Sect. XIX. 

'The Carthaginians dtfire truce , and break it. 

T H E Carthaginians were extremely difmayed, 
when they heard of the great calamity that 
was befallen their good friend Sypbax, and under- 
ftood that Mafanijfa , their mortal enemy, had 
got pofieffion of his kingdom. To incrcale their 
fear, Scipio returned again to Tunis , in view of 
their city, where he made an end of that for¬ 
tification which he had begun at his laft being 
there. The Carthaginians had neither forces, nor 
courage to withftand him ; but their hearts lo tail¬ 
ed them, that they fent forth unto him thirty am- 
bafllulors, princes of the city, which were their pri¬ 
vy-council, to make fuit for peace. Thefe being 
admitted into the prefence of Scipio, did not only 
proftrate themfelves on the ground, but killed the 
1 feet of him, and of thofe that fat in council with 
him. 

Anfwerable to this bale adoration, was their 
Ipeech that followed. They confefied themfelves 
to have unjuflly broken the peace between them 
and Rome, and to have deferveil whatfoever punilh- 
ment it fhould pleafe the Romans to inflift upon 
them. Yet they humbly befought Scipio , and the 
red, that, in common regard of thole misfortunes 
whereto all men are fubjeft, they would fhew mer¬ 
cy unto the city of Carthage , and Jet it remain as 
a monument of their clemency •, which, by the 
folly of her citizens, had now twice deferved to be 
overthrown. Herewithal they did not forget to lay 
the blame upon Hannibal, who, without their ap¬ 
pointment, had begun the war j and was maintain¬ 
ed in his doings by a faction, without the good¬ 
liking of the whole city. By this it appears, that 
thefe ambafladors were no Rare hires, but rather, 
that they were l[anno, and the choice of his com¬ 
pany, who had now their long defired work in 
hand, of filing unto the Remans for peace. What- 
itiever they were, it mud needs be that they were 
mod infolent men over thofe that were fubjed unto 
their power *, for they would not have made fuch 
adoration to the Romans, in their own neceffity, un- 
lel's they themfelves had expected the like, where 
they had the advantage. 

It was not unknown to Scipio, or to his adidants, 
in what poor cafe the city of Rome then was, and 
how unable to defray the charges of continuing the 
war. Neither were the Carthaginians, notwith- 
danding the lofs of fo many armies, in fuch ill cafe, 
as the Romans themfelves had very lately been. For 
they had money enough wherewith to wage more 
men : they had a city far dronger than Rome, and 
they had die lea free. But they wanted the Roman 
refolution, and therefore diftrufted the walls of Car¬ 
thage , though Utica , a weaker city, had all this 
while held out againd Scipio , and could not yet be 
forced by him and his army, though fo often victo¬ 
rious in the field. Scipio therefore accepted their 
fubmidion, and told them, that though he came 
into /ifric to make a conqued, and not a peace *, 
yet having the conqued, as it were, in his hand, 
lie would not deny to grant them the peace which 
they defired; for thereby fhould all nations under- 
Oand, that the people of Rome did follow the rule 
of judice, both in making war, and in concluding 
it. The conditions which he impofed upon them. 


were thefe: that they fhould render up unto him all the 
prifoners that they had taken, together with all the 
renagadoes and fugitive flaves: that they fhould 
withdraw their armies out of Italy and Gaul ; that 
they fhould not meddle in Spain , nor yet in any 
ifland between Italy and Jfric : that they fliould de¬ 
liver up all their fhips of war, fave twenty ; and 
that they fhould pay a great fiun of money, with 
certain hundred thoufand bufhels of wheat and bar¬ 
ley. To confider of thefe articles, he gave them 
three days ; and when they had approved them, he 
granted a truce, that they might fend ambafladors 
unto the Roman fenate. 

This done, Mafanijfa was difmifled, and went 
home into his kingdom, as if the war had been al¬ 
ready at an end. Syphax was a little before fent 
with Lx It us unto Rome, where the fame of thefe 
victories filled men with joy, and gave hope that 
the long endured miferies would be fhortly at an 
end. Wherefore all the temples were fet open, 
and an holy-day appointed for thankfgiving and 
fupplication to their gods. Lx Ii us was accompa¬ 
nied with ambafladors from king Mafanijfa, wao, 
gratulating the happy fuccefs of the Romans in 
their African war, and giving thanks unto the fe¬ 
nate for the benefits done by Scipio unto their ma¬ 
tter, made requeft for the Numidians, fuch as were 
now his fubjeCts, and prifoners in Rome, that they 
might be bellowed upon him ; who, by render¬ 
ing them to liberty, fhould do an aCtvery plaufible, 
that would make him gracious among his people in 
the beginning of his reign. The Roman lenace 
were not behind with Mafanijfa in compliment; 
but fhewing themfelves to be highly plealed with 
all that Scipio had done, and fhould do for him ; 
they called him king again; rdeafed his Numidi¬ 
ans that were captives •, and fent him two purple 
cafTocks, that had each of them one gold button 3 
with fuch other prefents, as in time of their poverty, 
might ferve to tettify their good-will. Scarcely 
were thefe and Lxlius gone from Rome, when die 
news came that ambafladors from Carthage were ar¬ 
rived to defire peace. Thefe ambafladors were not 
admitted into the city, but were lodged without; 
until Lxhus, being fent for, came back from Ofiia, 
to be prefent when their demands were to be heard. 
Then was audience given them in the temple of 
Bellona, that flood in die fuburbs. The errand of 
thefe ambafladors was peace ; but the meaning of 
them, and of their city, was only to win time, and 
get refpite from war, until Hannibal and Mago 
fhould come out of Italy, either to chafe the Ro¬ 
mans out of yffric, or to obtain peace for Carthage , 
by terror of their great names and armies, upon 
more eafy conditions. Wherefore they made an idle 
difeourfe of the league that was concluded between 
them and Luclatius Catulus, at the end of the for¬ 
mer war. This league, they laid, all things well 
confidered, did ttill remain in force j neidier had 
there fince been any war at all between die people 
of Rome and the Carthaginians. For it was only 
Hannibal, that, without any leave from Carthage, 
had of his own head befieged and ras’d the town of 
Saguntum: and after that, adventured in like fort, 
without commiflion, topafs thtJtps, and trouble (as 
he had done) the quiet of Italy. This being fo, 
their meflage was none other, than to defire that 
the league, before fpoken of, made in the time of 
Catulus, might hereafter ftand in force, as indeed 
it hitherto did, and ought to do. The fenators had 
caufe to wonder at this tale, hearing thefe ambafl'a- 
dors make (as it were) ajeft of a war, that had been fo 
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terrible. Wherefore they afked them a great many 
queflions concerning that peace made by Lutlatius , 
and other pafiages following, between the two ci¬ 
ties. But they excufed themfelves by their age (for 
they were all young men) and faid, that thofe things 
were beyond their knowledge and remembrance. 
Forthwith it appeared, that all was but collufion, 
and that they fought no other titan to gain time, un¬ 
til they might repair the war. Wherefore they were 
fent home in company of Helius, without any con- 
clui'on at all of peace ; and, in effort, without an- 
fwer. This notwithftanding, we find in * Polybius, 
tliat the fenate receiving advertifement from Scipio, 
of that which had pafled between him and the Car¬ 
thaginians in this treaty of peace, approved the con¬ 
ditions by him propounded ; and gave him licence 
thereupon to proceed unto conclufion. This may, 
with good reafon, be believed ; iince it was not un¬ 
known, that if the war continued, all thefe goodly 
hopes mull rell upon the uncertain hope of one bat¬ 
tel between Hannibal and Scipio \ wherein, if for¬ 
tune Ihould be averle to them, their forces in Ajtic 
were no better than quite loll. 

Matters thus hanging in fulpenfe, before die Car¬ 
thaginian ambafiadors came back from Rome , a 
fleet out of Sicily, wherein were two hundred fhips 
of burden, and thirty gallies, being bound for Afric, 
to victual the Roman camp, was overtaken by foul 
weather at fca ; and, hardly efcaping wreck, was 
dilperlcd, and driven a-ground in divers parts of 
the bay of Carthage, even in view, and under 
command of the city. There was at that time, as 
we find in b Appian, and may gather out of Polybius, 
a great deardi of victuals in Carthage ; which cauled 
the people to cry out upon their magiltrates, that 
they Ihould not let fuch a booty efcape them •, fay¬ 
ing, that the danger of famine was greater and 
worfe dun of breaking truce. Whether it were lo 
tlut hunger urged them, or that they yielded to 
their own greedy dcfircs, the multitude in Carthage 
under flood (as it feems) that all this difeourfe of 
jxrace in hand, was no better than mere mockery; 
and therefore cared not for obfervation of particular 
points, when they meant deceit in the whole. c It 
was the manner in Carthage , as likewile in Alexan¬ 
dria, for all the rafeality, together with women and 
boys, to be medling in uproars •, the clamours of 
the boys being in fuch tumults no lefs violent than 
of the men. Wherefore it is no marvel, if little re¬ 
gard were had of reafon, or of honour, in any 
fuch commotion. A fleet was fent out under Af- 
drubaly to gather up the difperfed Roman fhips of 
burden (for the gallies, by force of oars, recover, 
ed the llation whereto dieir camp adjoined) and 
bring them into Carthage , which was done. Scipio 
was hereat much offended, not only for the lols, 
and for that the town was thereby relieved * but for 
that by this breach of truce, he forefaw the inten¬ 
tion of the Carthaginians to renew the war, and put 
him to more trouble. Wherefore he fent ambafla- 
dors unto them, both to require fatisfadlion for the 
injury done, and to deter them from entertaining 
any other hope, than in the peace which they had 
fo much defired. Thefe gave the Carthaginians to 
underlland, that letters were come from Rome unto 
Scipio, with allowance to conclude the peace upon 
thofe conditions which he had propounded. But 
-(faid they) we hold it firange, that ye, who fo lately 
have cajt your felves to the ground before us, and 
kiffed our feet, after an unufual manner of humility, 
confefflng your felves to have perfidioufiy broken the 
league that was between us, and thereby to have de- 
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ferved fuch punifhment as is due ditto rebels, fijould 
fo foon forget what ye then uttered, and run headlong 
again into the fame crimes, for which ye acknowledged 
your felves worthy to be defrayed, having only te- 
courfe unto our mo cy. H / e arc not ignorant, that it 
is the confidence which ye repofe in Hannibal, that 
thus emboldens you. let were it not am ft, that ye 
Jhould confyder, bo w long he hath lent pent up in a 
corner of Italy, among the Brutians, where he is in 
a manner befieged, and unable to fir ) fo that ye are 
like to find bis help wanting in your greatefi needt Or 
let it be fuppojed, that he were m-VJ in Airic, and 
ready to give us battel ; yet Jhould it well agree with 
your wifdom, to doubt what might befal ; remem¬ 
bering that he is a man, and not invincible. . Now 
if it Jhould happen that he were overcome, what re-, 
fuge have ye left unto your felves againfi hereafter ? 
IVhat gods will ye either five nr by, to be believed , 
or call upon in your mi fry ? fFhat words, and la¬ 
mentable g efi me will ye henceforth ufe to move ccm- 
pa ff.on •, Surely ye have already wafied all your forces 
of perfivafion, and Jball not again deceive us, if ye 
ref ufe the grace, whereof at this prefent ye are capable. 
It is no marvel though the Carthaginians were an¬ 
gry, when they heard themfelves upbraided with 
the bale demeanor of their ambafiadors. For it 
was not the gcticral opinion of the city, that the 
truce was broken by themfelves, though it had 
plea led Hanno, or fuch as were of his' faction, to 
gratify the Romans with all manner of Urbmifiion x 
and to renounce not only their hope of the future, 
but all julliflcation of matters pafs’d. And indeed 
it feems that the Roman ambafiadors were very 
much delighted in the rehear fal of that point, 
which was yielded unto them, as knowing due 
thereon depended the juliice of the quarrel. But 
the Carthaginians took this in fo ill part, that hard¬ 
ly could they refrain from doing violence unto the 
men who had ufed unto them fuch inlolent fpeeches. 
Yet the fury of the multitude was in fome fort ap- 
peafed, either by Hanno , whom Appian (I know not 
why) calls Hanno the great ; or by the very reve¬ 
rence due unto die place ot thofe that had uttered 
fuch liberal words. So they were difmified in 
friendly fort, though it were without anfwer to their 
propoiition. There were alfo two gallies appoint¬ 
ed for their fafe convoy home, though with little 
intent of good unto their pcifons. Afdrubal was 
then in the mid-way, as men failed from Carthage 
towards Utica. He, whether only defirous to pleale 
the multitude, of whofe difpofition he was inform¬ 
ed ; or whether directed by publick order, to cut 
off thefe ambafiadors in their way homeward, lay 
waiting for them behind a cape that was a little be¬ 
yond the mouth of the river Bagradis. Their con¬ 
voy having brought them on the way as far as to 
the mouth of Bagradas, wilhed them a good voy¬ 
age, and fo took leave of them, as if they had 
been then in fafety, fince the Roman camp was even 
in fight. The ambafiadors took this in ill part, 
not as fearing any danger toward •, but thinking 
themfelves too much neglcfled, forafinuch as their 
attendants did lb abruptly leave them. But no 
fooner had they doubled the cape, than Afdrubal 
fell upon them in fuch manner, as they might well 
difeern his purpofe, which was to have ftemmed 
them. They rowed hard therefore, and being in a 
quinquereme, that had more banks of oars than had 
any galley of Afdrubal , they flipped away, and 
made him over-fhoot himfelf. Yet he gave them 
chace, and had well near furprifed them * but they 
difeovered fome Roman companies on the flrore over- 
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againd them, and therefore adventured to run their 
veil'd a*ground j whereby diey laved their own lives, 
though a great part of their company were (lain, 
or hurt. This pm dice ot the Carthaginians was 
incxculable; and tor the fame caufe perhaps were 
the citizens henrtned in fuch a difhonourable at¬ 
tempt, by thofe that were deftrous to continue the 
war, that thereby they might be driven to ftudy 
nothing elfe than how to get the vidory, as having 
none other hope remaining. Yet likely it is, that 
the fime fear which had caufed them to make fuch 
earned luit tor peace, would alio have caufed them 
to be better adviled, than thus to abandon all hope 
of treaty, had they not been given to underftand 
that I Iannibal was already landed in Afrit, in whom 
they repofed no lmall confidence -, but verily per- 
fwaded themfclves that he would change their for¬ 
tune, and teach the Romans to hold thcinlelves con¬ 
tented with more eafy conditions than were thofe that 
Scipio , in the pride of his fortune, had of late pro¬ 
pounded. 


Sect. XX. • 

In what fort 1 Iannibal fpent the lime after the battel 
nf Metaurus. 'The things of Mago in Italy. 
Hannibal and Mago called out of Italy. How 
the Romans u ere diver fly ajfctlul by Hannibal's 
departure. 

E VER ftnee the lofs of that battel at Metaurus, 

, Hannibal remained in the country of the Bril¬ 
liant, waiting for another fupply from Carthage. 
The Roman conluls, that fucceeded unto Claudius and 
Livius, by whom / ffdrnbal was overcome and flain, 
were contented to be quiet all their year. Neither 
did Licinius , the colleague of Scipio , ought worthy 
of remembrance again it Hannibal, being hindered 
by the pcftilence that was in his army. Sempronius 
the conl'ul, who followed Licinius , and Ctt. Setvilius 
Sepo , who followed Sempronitts , were earneitly bent 
to have done fomewhat •, but their diligence was in 
a manner fruitlefs. In fome fkirmilhes with Hanni¬ 
bal they had the better ; in fome theworfe •, and a 
lew poor towns they got from him, as it w r ere, by 
Health ; his care being more to preferve his army, 
than to keep thofe places that were weak. 

The Romans had at this time fo many great pieces 
of work in hand, that their chief enemy was be¬ 
come not the chief parr of their care. Their thoughts 
were mainly bent upon Afric, wherein they were at 
no fmall charges to maintain the army, which (as 
was hoped) fliould bring the war to a fiiort and 
happy conclufion. They flood neverthelcfs in much 
tear of Mago , the brother of Hannibal, who took 
exceeding pains among the Ligurians and Gauls to 
mile an army, wherewith to kindle anew the war in 
Italy, that began to wax cold. Mago follicited all'o 
the l/etrurians , and found them fo ready to Air in 
b.is behalf, that if lie could have entered their coun¬ 
try flrong, it might have proved no lefs needful for 
Scipio to return home out of /ifric, than fhortly it 
was for Hannibal to make fpced unto the defence of 
Carthage. Thefe dangers caufed the Romans to em¬ 
ploy one of their conluls, or proconfuls, with an 
army, among the l[etrurians \ another among the 
Gauls •, and a third among the Ligurians ; toraf- 
much as it was uncertain upon which fide Mago 
.would break out. Being thus bufied, it is no won¬ 
der though they forbore to over-charge Hannibal 
with any great power. 

As for Mago, when things were in fome readi- 
nefs for his fetting forwards, he met in the country 
of the Infubrians , which is about Milan, with 
M. Cornelius the Roman proconful, and P. flfiin- 
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tilias Varus, one of die pretors. With thefe lie 
fought a battel, wherein though his virtue (hewed 
it i'elf worthy of his lather and brethren, yet h:> :<r- 
tune was Carthaginian. The fight continued a leng 
while doubtful, in luch fort, that the Roman com¬ 
manders began to diftrufl the ilTtie. WhcrJc-re 
Quintilius the pretor, taking unto him all the Re¬ 
man horfe, thought to have fliaken the enemies to 
pieces. The legions at the fame time gave a Ic.ttJ 
fhout, and drained themfelves hard, as if at that 
brunt the vidory fhould have been carried be!ere 
them. But Mago oppofcd l.is elephants to tlr 
horfe, the fervice of thole beads being fitter tor 
fuch ufe, than againd the fquadrons of loot. The 
figure, feenr, and braying of thele elephants, did 
fo affright the horfe, that they darted afide, and 
were lcattered over the field, their riders being 
unable to manage them. Hereby the A ’.vnidijus 
got advantage ujxin them, whole manner of fight 
was more available againd thofe that were lcolc, 
than againd the troops that were clofe and thick. 
Then tell the elephants upon the legions, which en¬ 
tertained them after the acctidomed manner, with a 
fhower of darts, and killed four of them, caufing 
all the reft to give back. This notwithlhncling, 
the fame legions were fo vehemently preffed by the 
enemy, that, more for lhame of running away, than 
by any great force to make refinance, they held 
their ground. The proconful therefore brought up 
thofe forces, which he had kept unto the lad, to 
fuccour where need fhould molt require. Againd 
thefe Mago employed fome of his Gauls, whom 
he had in readineis for the like occafion. But the fc 
Gauls dilcharged their parts very ill ; they were 
foon beaten off’, and recoiled fo hadily, that they 
brought fear upon all the red. When Mago law 
that his men began to (brink, he put hhnfclf in the 
head of his army, and held them lo well to it, that, 
keeping their order, they made a fair retreat, with 
their faces towards the enemy. But at length he re¬ 
ceived a grievous wound in his thigh, whereof 
Ihortly after he died. He was taken up, and car¬ 
ried out of danger by fome of his own men : the 
red of them, alter little further rclidancc, pro¬ 
vided every one for himfelf. So the Romans ob¬ 
tained victory, not without great cod, as purcha- 
fing the death of about five thou land enemies, with 
the lofs of twenty-three hundred of the pretor’s ar¬ 
my, befides thole that died of the proconiul’s le¬ 
gions ; alfo belidcs divers colonels, captains, and 
gentlemen of mark, that fell in this hot piece ot 
fervice. Neither were there any prifoners taken ; 
whereby it may feem that the enemies did not fall 
to rout, before they had recovered fome ground 
that might allure them from purfuit. However it 
were, this victory would have much more imported 
for the affurancc of Italy, if the dare of Carthage 1 
could longer have permitted thefe valiant fons of 
of Amilcar to abide therein. But Mago, withdraw¬ 
ing himfelf (by emfy journics, becaufe ot his wound) 
into Liguria, found there fome hodages Irom Car¬ 
thage attending him, who gave him to underlhnd 
the pleafurc of their city, which was, that both he 
and Hannibal fliould prclcntly repair home with all 
their forces, not flaying any longer to think uj>oa 
the conquelt of Italy, fince Carthage ’ it lclf was 
ready to be lofl. He obeyed this commandment, 
and embarked fhortly his army \ but died ot his 
wound about Sardinia, in the way homewards. * 
About the (time time Hannibal received the like 
command from Carthage to return into Afrit. He 
heard it with great impatience, gnafhing his teeth, 
and groaning, and hardly keeping in the tears, that 
were ready to burfl out, whilfl the ambaffadors 
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were delivering their errand. When their meflage 
was done, lie told them, that this was yet plain 
dealing. For , laid he. They that now diretlly bid 
me come home , have long ago done their bcfl to bale 
me out of Italy ; though more clofely and crookedly 
they went to work, by Jlopping the /apply that jhuuld 
have enabled me to manage the war here. Scipio 
therefore Jball not need to brag , that he hath drawn 
me home by the heels ; it is Hanno that hath wrong!:t 
this noble feat , and overwhelmed the bottfe of the 
Barchines, for lack, of other means to do it, with the 
rain of Carthage. I Ie had before prepared a fleet 
in readinefs, doubting that, which alter came to 
pals; wherein he embarked, belides his own men, 
as many of the Italians as were content to be par¬ 
takers of his fortune. Many there were that flu unk 
back from him, and refilled to do fervice in this 
expedition : of whom fuch as he could take he flew, 
not iparing thole that fled into the temple ot Juno 
Lucii.a , which had ban held an inviolable landuary 
unto that day. He was indeed then wholly trunl- 
porrul with rage, and departed out of Italy no Ids 
pa Hi. mate, than men are wont to be when they leave 
their own countries to go into exile. He looked 
back unto the fhore-, accufing both gods and men, 
and curling his own dulncfs, in that he had not led 
his army from Cannae, hot and bloodied as it was, 
directly unto the walls of Rome. With luch vexa¬ 
tion of fpirit lie quitted the pofll-flion ol Italy, 
wherein he had lived almoll half his time. 

If it could have been foretold unto die Romans, 
in the firfl beginning of this war, with what ex¬ 
ceeding joy in times following they fliould entertain 
the news of Hannibal's departure out of Italy : they 
would (I think) Id's carneftly have preflcil the Car¬ 
thaginians to fend him over thither. When lure 
advertifcment was brought into the city, that Hanni¬ 
bal was gone with ail his army, an holy-day was ap¬ 
pointed for thankfgiving unto their gods, and ex¬ 
traordinary great lacrihces publickly made lor joy 
of fuch happy tidings. Yet old jd. Fabius was of 
opinion, that the danger did ftill remain the lame, 
though the place were dunged ; for that Hannibal, 
ar his coming into Afric, would find P. Scipio other 
manner of work, than he had been troubled with 
at any time before ; and would do greater matters 
in his own country, than ever he w.is able to per¬ 
form abroad in a land of flrangers. The remove 
of the war from their own doors, and the conceit 
of that vidtory lor which they hoped, was enough 
to make them prefume further than at other times 
they would have done. When therefore the Sagttn- 
ttne .unbufladors •brought unto them a great nials of 
gold and lilver, together with iome agents of the 
Carthaginians, taken by them in Spam: only the 
Carthaginian pri loners were accepted ; the treafure 
was rendered back unto the Saguntincs , that had 
liirprited it. Upon like confidence of the future, 
a little belore this, order was taken for die repayment 
of thofc monies that had been borrowed in time of 
more nucelTity from private men. Hence alfo pro¬ 
ceeded the lcvcre chaltilenient laid upon thole twelve 
colonies, tint, for want cither of means, or of good¬ 
will, had retufed to give aid to t'ac Romans. They 
were commanded, and enforced to give double the 
number of foot to that which they hail been wont to 
let out tor the wars, with a proportion of horle an- 
l werabic to the very molt of their ability. So con¬ 
fident were the Roian grown (though their wealth 
v.ere not as yet fuitahlc to the greatnels of their Ipi- 
rit) upon the good luccefs of tiie battel of Modu¬ 
lus, and the hopes which they repofed in Scipio. 
All this notwiihilunding, when tiicy confidered 
more nearly ot that which might happen *, and were 
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informed, that die terrible army, whereof Italy had 
been few days lince dilchargcd, was landed Life m 
Afric, they begin to revolve a tliouland fearful 
matters in their heads, and to Hand in doubc It if 
jd. Fabius (who died about the iame rime) Would 
be found a true prophet. I ; or, bethinking them- 
fclvcs of that which might comfort them m tluir 
hopes, they found in the victories ngaintt Syph-tx 
ami Aftlntbal no fpecialty ot fuch gtcat worth* as 
might promile tiie like luccefs agaiuil another man 
ner of general, followed by odicr manner ot men 
than were either of thole tvio. The Numi Han king 
had been wont to bring into the field a ralcally mul¬ 
titude of half-lcullions, that good lor nothing, 
being himlclf a fit captain for luch foldicrs. Tike- 
wile Afdrabal, the lot. of Cifco, was well thought 
of by the Carthaginian fenate; but otherwise, one 
that in the field was only good at liiving himlch by 
a lwift retreat. Bu: now there came an army ot 
men, hardiicd from their childhood with incredible 
patience, Bellied many hundred times in R: man blood, 
and wearing the ipoils not only ol good foldiers, 
but brave captains, by them flain. Such talk ufed 
tiie people of Rome, laying, that Scipio was like to 
meet in battel with many, that lud flain Roman pre- 
tors, yea, andconluls, with their own hands; with 
many, that had been firld in getting over the trenches 
of lcveral Roman camps, or in winning the tops ot 
walls at die liege ot towns ; briefly, that he fliould 
now be oppoled by an army as good as had ever 
Jerved in war, and following the dreadful name ot 
Hannibal. 


Sect. XXI. 

Hannibal in Afric prepares to fight with Scipio, 

• treats with him about peace in vain ; lofcth a bat- 
• tel at Nadagara, and pcrfwadcs the Carthaginians 
to fuc for peace. Of the peace granted from Rome 
to Carthage. 

H Annibal difemliarked his army at Leptis, al¬ 
moll an hundred miles from Carthage , call- 
ward from the headland of Mercury, and lomcwhat 
more than one degree to the fouth. He was ill- 
provided of horle, which it was not ealy for him 
to tranfporc out of Italy. Therefore it behoved 
him to land, as he did, lbmewhat far from the 
enemy, that he might furnifh himfclf with this 
and the like needful helps againfl the clay of battel. 
From Leptis he pafil'd on to Adr timet urn, and fc> 
along through the inland country, gathering friends 
unto him by the way. Tychaus, a Numidian prince, 
and a familiar friend of Syphax, was faid to have 
in thofc days the bell horles of fervice that were to 
be found in Afric. Him therefore did Hannibal 
allure unto his party, making him underlland, that 
if the Romans got the vidtory, it fliould lie ealy for 
Mafan'tffa, by their countenance and help, to op- 
prels both him, and as many other of the neighbour 
princes as hindered his prolpedl. This argument, 
and the lame of him that uled it, prevailed with 
Tycbteus, who fiiortly alter brought unto the Car¬ 
thaginian two tliouland horle. Appian further adds, 
that Mezetullus (the fame who had made himleif 
protedor over MafaniJJa's coulins, and was head 
of a family, and adverfe to the Numidian kings of 
that race) brought unto Hannibal another thouland 
horfc ; as likewile that Fo mina, the foil of Syphax, 
holding a great part of his father’s kingdom, be¬ 
gan at the fame time toafiail the places that yielded 
obedience to Mafaniffa. This / ermina, as we find 
in Livy, came with more than fixteen thouland men 
(for he loll more than lb many) to luccour Hanni¬ 
bal, when it was too late. 
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The Carthaginians were at this time in fuch hard king their towns by force ; and putting them :o 
eftate, or (at lcaft) fo impatient of the ftate fack, without hearkning to any competition. l t 
wherein they were ; that they could not attend was the manner of die Romans, as often as (jjy 
the leifure of thole preparations, which would took a town by a/fault, to put all that cm* ,1 , 
have made the vidtory affured. When they con- their way to the fword, whatfoever they 
fidered the worth of Hannibal , and the greatnefs without regard. This they did, to make thesv* 
of his adts : it offended them to think, that they felves terrible : and die better to work lucli m>. 
had been fo bafe, as to make humble fuit unto the predion in the minds ot thofe, with whom ther 
Romans for peace ; whilft they had fuch a brave nad to do, they uled oftentimes to kill the very 
champion alive, to maintain their caufe by war. dogs and other beafts, that ran athwart them in 
But when they bethought themfelves of their own the ftreets ; hewing their bodies a lunger, a, Ea| 
fufferings, which, for want of Roman magnani- delighted in/bedding of blood. ‘This beingtiaur 
mity to endure them, appeared greater than in- pradtice at other times : it is likely, that now they 
deed they were: then cried they out earneftly, omitted no piece of cruelty, when they meant to 
that it was no time to linger, but prcfently to fight; give proof of their vehement indignation, and re- 
that fo they might fee an end of thefe troubles, vengeful minds, for die injuries received. Hj.cc 
either good or bad. And to this purpofe, they it partly grew, that the Carthaginians were fo or- 
fent their mandates to Hannibal: requiring him, neft in prefiing Hannibal to fight, 
without any further protradtion, to do what he Hannibal being encamped at lama , few forth 
could do out of hand. Hannibal made anfwer, his fcouts and fpies to dilcover where the Rmm 
tliat they were his good lords, and had power to lay ; what they were doing 1 and as much as 
difpofe of him and his army : but fincc he was ge- might be of their demeanour. Some of theft were 
neral of dieir forces, he thought it reafonable, that taken, and brought unto Scipto: who, inftead of truf- 
they fhould fuffer him to do as a general ought to fing them up, gave them free leave to view his 
do i and to choofe his own times. Neverthelefs, camp at pleafure; appointing one to conduct them 
to give them fatisfadtion, he made great marches to up and down, and /hew them whatfoever they de- 
Zama ; and there encamped. fired. This done, he gave diem liberty to de- 

The breach of truce, made by the Carthagini- part ; and fent them away fife unto their general 
ans l the violence done to his ambafladors : and Hannibal understanding this, admired the bravery 
the news of Hannibal's being landed in Afric •, and courage of his enemy: with whom on the 
made Scipio to understand the refolution of the Car- fudden he grew defirous to have an interview, and 
tbaginians, which was, not to yield unto any con- pcrfonal conference ; and fignified fo much unto 
ditions unprofitable for diemfelves, as long as they him, by a meffenger fent of purpofe. Of this mo- 
were able to make refiltance. Wherefore he fent tion the Roman liked well: and returned anfwer, 
unto Mafanijfa : and informed him of all that was that he would meet him fhortly in place conveni- 
Jallen out •, praying him to come away with fpeed, ent. The next day Mafanijfa came with his ar- 
and lay all other bufinefs a-part. Ten Roman com- my : whom Scipio taking with himremoved unto a 
panies, of horfe and foot together, Mafanijfa had town called Nodagara ; near unto which he fit 
with him i that were lent unto him by Scipio, to down, in a place otherwife commodious, and dofc 
do him fervice in the eftabli/hing and enlarging of by a water that might opportunely ferve his camp, 
his kingdom. But he well underftood, that thofe. Thence he fent word unto the Cartbagwisn, that 
and many more befidcs all his own forces, would the time and place did fitly ferve, if he had ought 
little avail him ; if Hannibal Ihould drive the Ro- to lay to him. Hannibal thereupon removed from 
mans out of Afric. Wherefore taking fuch order Zama , and came within four miles of the enemy: 
as he could upon the fudden, for the fafety of his where he encamped well to his own good liking in 
own kingdom -, with four thoufond horfe, and fix all things elfe ; excepting that his men were driven 
tlvoufand foot, he made all haftc unto Scipio. to take much pains, in fetching their warer feme- 

Soon after the beginning of thefe new troubles, what far off. Then was order taken for their meet- 
the Carthaginian ambafladors that had been at ing: and the two generals, each of them with x 
Rome , returned back under the eondudt of Ltelius troop of horfe, rode forth of their camps, till 
and Fulvius : who brought them l'afc into the Ro- they came unro a piece of ground, which was be- 
man camp. There when they arrived, and under- fore well fearched, tor fear of ambulh. Tkrcthey 
Hood wlut had lately palled, efpecially how their will their followers to Hand off: and themfelves, 
citizens had behaved themfelves towards the Ro - with each of them one interpreter, encountered each 
man ambafladors: they made little doubt, how other in the mid-way between their companies, 
their own heads Ihould anfwer for fuch notorious They remained a while filent, viewing one the 
outrage. To confirm them in this opinion, M. other with mutual admiration. Then begin the 
Bxbius, one of the late ambafladors that had been Carthaginian , laluting the Roman, to deliver his 
in Carthage , being left by Scipio to take charge of mind to this effect: That it had been better both tor 
the camp, laid hands upon them, and detained Carthage and Rome, if they could have limited 
them *, fending word unto his general, who was and contained their ambition within the fiiorcs ot 
gone abroad to make war in the country, that he Afric and of Italy ; for that the countries of dim; 
had them in his power, ’ and that now the Cartha- and of Spain , about which their fathers and them- 
vivians might be repaid in their own coin, for the felves had ftriven, were no fufficient recomper.ee tor 
injury by them lately done. Scipio was very glad fo many fleets as had been loft, and for fo much 
to hear of this; and commanded R abuts to ufe blood as had been fhed, in making thofe coftly pur* 
them with all pofliblc courtefy, and fend them fafe chafes. But fince tilings pals’d could not be readied: 
home. By this doing he brake the hearts of his He faid, that it was meet for them to confider, 
enemies; and caufetl them to acknowledge them- unto what extreme dangers their own cities had 
felves (which was a great vidtory) far lefs honoura- been expofed, by rhe greedy defire of extending 
blc than the Romans . This notwithstanding, he their empires abroad ; and that it was even time 
made more cruel war upon them tlian before: ta- for them now at length, to make an end of their 

* Excerpt, e *\>Iyb Ub 10. 
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obftinate contention, and pray the gods to endow 
them with greater wifdom hereafter. And to fuch 
peaceable dil[>olition, he affirmed that his own 
years, and long trial of fortune both good and evil, 
had made him inclinable. But much he feared, 
that Scipio , by want of the like experience might ra¬ 
ther fix his mind upon uncertain hopes, than upon 
the contemplation of that mutability, whereunto all 
human affairs are fubjefh Yet (faid he) mine own 
example may per adventure fuffice to teach thee mode¬ 
ration. For 1 am that fame Hannibal, who after 
my vittory at Cannae won the greateft part of Ita¬ 
ly : and devifed with my fclf, what 1 fhould do 
with your city of Rome ; which I hoped verily to 
have taken. Once l brought mine army to your 
walls., as thou hajl fince brought thine to ours of 
Carthage : but now, fee the change / I fund here 
entreating thee to grant us peace . This may ferve 
as a document of fortune's inf ability. I have fought 
with thy father Scipio: he was the firft of the Roman 
generals, that ever met me in the field. I did then 
tittle think •, that the time would come , that Ifloould 
have fur h bn finefs, as now at the prefent , with his 
fon. But this is even one of fortune's pageants , 
whereof fine hath many. And thou may eft have ex¬ 
perience of the like in thy fclf, who knows how foon ? 
‘Think upon M. Atilius. If he would have harkned 
unto fuch perfwafions, as I now ufe to thee ; he 
might have returned home to Rome an happy man. 
And fo tnayefi thou do now, if any re.finable offer 
will give thee fatisfaction. How fayefl thou ? Canft 
thou be contented , that all Spain, Sicily, Sardinia, 
and whatever iflands elfe are fituate between Italy 
and Afric, be abandoned by the Carthaginians for 
ever ; and left unto the Romans to bear dsn,inion 
therein ? Thou fhalt have glory enough by effecting 
thus much , and the Romans may well be glad of 
fuch a bargain. As for us: our own quiet fhall 
hencefi.rth g. ve us contentment. And the fame con¬ 
tentment of i.u ).<, fall make us faithfully obferve 
the peace with you. But if thou tbinkeft all too 
little ; 1 mud dtfire thee to ponder well how great 
an hazard thou muft undergo , for the obtaining of a 
very little more, than that which thou maycjt have 
without contention. It is now in thine own power, 
to lay hold of good fortune, if it pleafe thee : flay 
but till to-morrow night, and thou tnayefi take fuch 
fortune, as it Jhall pleafe the gods. The iffue of bat¬ 
tel is uncertain , and many times begui/eth expectati¬ 
on. Men and fteel we fall each of us bring into the 
field: but of the victory, neither of us hath the af- 
furance. Let us therefore without more ado make 
peace : And do not tell me, that fome falfe hearted 
citizens of ours dealt fraudulently of late in the 
like treaty : It is I Hannibal that now defires peace 
with thee \ which I would never do, if I thought it 
not expedient fot tny country. And thinking it ex¬ 
pedient I will always maintain it: like as I have 
maintained unto my ptrwer, as long as the gods did 
not envy me, the war by me begun. I Icreunto Sci¬ 
pio made anlwcr. That it was no ambitious defire 
of ruling in Sicily and in Spain , which had moved 
the Romans to enter into this or the former war : 
but that the defence of the Mamertines, and after¬ 
wards of the Sagitntines, their confederates, had 
caufed them to put on thofe arms •, which the gods 
by the final iftue of the wars had approved, and 
would approve to be mod juft. As tor the muta¬ 
bility of fortune : he faid, that he was not thereof 
ignorant •, and that without any note of infolence, 
or over-weening, he might well refufe the conditi¬ 
ons offered. For was it not plain, that all theft 
countries , with which the Carthaginians now fo 
willingly departed were already won from them by 
• No.- 44 . 
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the Romans ? If, faid he, thefe conditions had been 
propounded whilfi as yet ye detained fome part of 
Italy, they might peradventure not have been rcjcH - 
ed. But as the cafe now ft ands, I fee no rcafon why 
I fhould remit unto you any one piece of thofe my 
former demands ; to which the Carthaginians have 
yielded already , and thought me to deal gracioufiy in 
being fo moderate. Rather I fay, that the injuries 
which they have done me fince, have made them un¬ 
worthy of obtaining peace upon fo friendly terms. 
But I cannot blame thee , Hannibal, though thin 
wouldfi be glad to make thy citizens underfund, 
f> y om how much of their burden they are by thy means 
eafed. Only thou muft think, that in like firt it 
concerns me in honour , not to let them be gainers or 
fivers by the wrongs which they have done of laic. 
Thou knoweft welt, that, beftdes thofe offers which 
thou here baft made , they were well contented to 
reftore unto us ranfom-free all prifoners that they 
have of ours ; to pay us five tbou/and talents ; to 
deliver up their gallics ; and to deliver boftagesfir 
affurance of fair dealing. And muft they now Lc 
difcbargcd of all this, by their breach of truce •, the.r 
fpoiling of our fleet ; and their violating our ambaj- 
fadors ? Not fo. But if they can be contented, be files 
all this, to make fuch amends as I fhall require, fir 
thefe injuries newly done i then will I take advice 
with my council what anfwer to give you i other- 
wife, you may even prepare for war, and blame 
your own fives , for that I have denied you peace. 

Hereupon they brake off-, and returned each to 
his own camp, with no other news titan war ; bid¬ 
ding their lbldiers prepare for a battel, wherein 
fhould be decided tne quarrel between Rome and 
Carthage. The next morning at break of day they, 
iffued into the field: a notable match, and fuch as 
hath very feldom been lound ; whether we regard 
the generals their armies; die two cities that con¬ 
tended, or die great importance of the battel at 
hand. Scipio ordered his men after the Roman man¬ 
ner : placing firft the Haft at i, divided into their ma¬ 
niples, or Imall batalions, with reafonable riiitance 
between them : Not tar behind thefe followed the 
Prtncipes, likewile divided i and lb after them the 
Triant. But herein Scipio altered a little the ordinary 
curtom of the Romans : he placed not the maniples 
of his Principes oppolite unto the void lpacts between 
die Haflati, that lo the IJaflali, as was ulu.il, might 
fall back between the Principes > but he placed them 
diredtly one behind another, as it were in file. This 
he did bccaufe of the elephants •, whereof Hannibal 
had many. For of thole bcafts the danger was 
lefs, whilfi there was open way to let them through. 
Therefore he took fuch order, that when they had 
paffed through the fpaces between the firft battali¬ 
ons, they fhould not come upon die Principes in 
front. Unto his I’elites, or tlioi'e of the light ar¬ 
mature, that were to begin die fight, he gave direc¬ 
tion, diat when diey found themlclvcs to be over¬ 
charged, either by the enemies, or (wiiicii was molt 
to be feared) by the elephants, they fhould run 
back through thole lanes char were between the 
maniples, and that thofe which were fwitteft, or 
otherwiie beft able, fhould continue on their flight, 
until they were got behind all their own army ; 
thereby leaving room enough unto thole that were 
wounded, or caft behind, to lave themlelves on the 
void ground, that was betwixt the full and iecond, 
or the fecond and third battalions, without cloying 
up the way between the maniples which lie deiired 
to keep open. His Italian horie he placed in the 
left wing under C. Lielius. In the right wing was 
Mafanijfa with his Numidians. He himfclt riding 
up and down, exhorting his men to do valiantly j 
8 O uling 
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uGng words not many, but very forcible. He bade 
them remember what they had atchieved, fince 
their coming into Afric. He told them, that if 
this day were theirs, the war was at an end : and 
that their victory in this war, Ihould make them 
lords of all the world 1 for that afterwards, none 
would be found able to refift them. On the con¬ 
trary \ if they were beaten, he afked them whither 
they would fly. They were far from home, yea, 
and far from their own ftanding camp : neither 
was there any place in Afric , that would give 
them fhelter ; if they fell into the Carthaginian 
hands* they knew what to expert. And therefore 
there was none other way, but death or virtory •, un- 
lefs they would live like wretched flaves under moll 
merdlefs enemies. In fuch ncceffity, he faid, that 
they which confider themfelves to be, and take re- 
foludon anfwerable thereunto, have never been 
known to fail of getting virtory. 

Hannibal on the other fide placed his elephants, 
that were more than fourfeore, in front of his bat¬ 
tel. Next behind thefe, he made his vantguard 
all of mercenaries, Ligurian, Gauls, Balt arts, and 
Moors. Then followed his battel •, which was of 
Carthaginians and African, more interefted in the 
quarrel than were thole mercenaries, though not 
fo good foldiers ; but to help (if it might be) their 
want of courage, they had with them four thou- 
fand Macedonians, lately fent from king Philip. 
More than the fpace of a furlong behind thefe 
came his rearward confiding of thole brave foldiers 
which had ferved him in his Italian wars ; and 
were the only men, in whom he repo fed any con¬ 
fidence. Oppofite to Laliut , in his own right 
wing he bedowed the Carthaginian horfe. Tycbaut 
and the Numidian he placed in his left wing a- 
gaind Mafaniffa. He was indeed far too weak for 
the enemy in horfe, both in number and in good- 
nefs. For Jychaus and Mezetulln had no more 
than three thoufand; and thole not lb well exer- 
cifed, as were the four thoufand of Mafaniffa. 
The Carthaginian alfo were no more, nor none o- 
ther than fuch as could be levied in the hade of a 
few days; and the remainder of thofe that had 
of late been often vanquiihed, and accudomed to 
fly. But it was no time for Hannibal , neither had 
he perhaps authority, to make thefe his compani¬ 
ons alight and ferve on foot, fetting better men in 
their faddlcs. All that he could have done, was 
to day a little longer, and expert more help. Had 
Vermina the fon of Sypbax come thither, as he did 
in few days after, with fixteen thoufand and up¬ 
wards, the mod of them horfe ; the advantage 
of number might have ferved well to fupply all 
other defert. Yet fince the lords of Carthage 
would brook no delay : Hannibal mud be fain to 
comfort himfelf, with the hope that he repofed 
in his old Italian foldiers •, whofe virtue had 
wrought greater wonders, when it was more drong- 
ly oppofed. He encouraged therefore his men, 
with words agreeable to their feveral conditions: 
promifing unto the mercenaries bountiful rewards, 
threatning the Carthaginian with inevitable fervi- 
tude, if they loft that day ; but efpecially ani¬ 
mating his old fellow-foldiers, by the many vic¬ 
tories which they had obtained againd far greater 
numbers. He bade them to look upon the enemies; 
and make an eftimatc, whether they were any thing 
like fo many, as that large army which they had 
flaughtered at Canute. He willed them to remem¬ 
ber, that it was one P. Scipio , even the father of 
this man, whom they had firft of all compelled to 
run away. He told them that thefe legions which 
they yonder beheld, were, for the mod part of 


them, the very word of the Roman foldiers; evea 
fuch, as for their daftardly flight out of fundry bat¬ 
tels could no longer be trufted to bear arms in 
their own country. As for the reft, they were 
young men, the fans of cowards, and bred up in 
die continual fear of thofe weapons, by which 
their fathers were daily flain or chafed. Wherefore 
he entreated thefe his old companions, upon whofe 
virtue he meant wholly to repofe himfelf, that they, 
would this day drive to make good their honour; 
and to purchafe the fame of Men invincible. 

Such exhortadons ufed the two generals before 
the fight. When they drew near together, the 
Numidian horfemen on both Tides began to fkir- 
milh. The trumpets, and other inftruments of 
war, founded to battel ; and Hannibal commanded 
his elephants to break upon the Romans. Of thefe 
elephants (as they were always an uncertain kind 
of help) thofe that flood near unto the point of the 
left wing, turned back for fear, and ran upon their 
own Numidian horfe; which they affrighted and 
difordered. Mafaniffa efpying this, gave charge 
upon the feme Numtdians j and not fullering than 
to rally themfelves, drove them quite out of the 
field. The red of thofe beads made a great fpoil 
of the Roman ^elites, whom they followed in¬ 
to the fpaces between the maniples: but without 
any harm to the battalions themfelves; which gave 
them open way, according as Scipio had well pro¬ 
vided. Divers of them receiving many wounds, 
and growing therewith furious could no longer be 
governed : but ran back upon the right point of 
their own battel, and beyond that into the open 
field. Herewithal they difordered the Carthagini¬ 
an horfe which were in that wing : againd whom 
they gave to Ltelius the feme advantage, that Ma¬ 
faniffa had againd the Numidian ; which he ufei 
in like fort. In the mean while the battels of foot 
advanced, and drew near together with a flow and 
ftately pace, till they were almod within a wea¬ 
pon’s cad: at what time they gave a fhout and ran 
one at the other. The mercenaries for a time fam¬ 
ed both in audacity, and in quicknefs, to have the 
better of the Romans \ wounding many, and do¬ 
ing more harm, than they took. But the Roman 
dilcipline, after a while, prevailed againd the boi- 
fterous violence of thefe untrained Barbarians. 
Whereunto it helped not a little, that the battel of 
the Principts, following fomewhat near after the 
Hajiati, encouraged their fellows; and (hewed 
themfelves ready, if need were, to relieve them. 
Contrariwife, the mercenaries received no manner 
of help or comfort, from thofe that fhould have 
feconded them. For the new levied Carthaginian 
and Africans, when they few their hired foldiers 
give back, did alfo themfelves retire. This caufed 
the Ligurians, Gauls, and the reft, to think them¬ 
felves betrayed : whereupon they inclined unto 
flight. The Carthaginian battel was herewith more 
terrified than before, fo as it refufed to give way 
unto the mercenaries for their fafe retreat: and yet 
withal forbore to make head againd the enemies, 
that purfued them. It was no time to afk them what 
they meant by this •, tear and indignation caufed 
thofe that were at once chafed by the Romans, and 
betrayed, as they thought, by their own fellows, 
to turn their arms with an heedlefs fury againd 
both the one and the other. Thus were many of the 
Carthaginians beaten down and flain, through their 
own indiferetion, by their own mercenaries. The 
Roman Hajiati in like fort, fighting with defpe- 
rate men in a throng, had their hands fo full of 
work, that the Principts were fein to come up 
unto them, and help to over-bear this great medley 
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of enemies, that were together by the ears among 
themfelves. In this place was made a great (laugh¬ 
ter, both of the mercenaries and of the Cartha¬ 
ginians ) which hindering one another, could neither 
fight, nor eafily fly. Such of them as efcaped, ran 
towards Hannibal , who kept his ground, and would 
not ftir one foot to help or fave thefe run-aways. 
He caufed his men to bend their pikes at thofe of his 
own fide, that would have rufhed upon him, whom 
he thereby compelled to turn afide beyond his bat¬ 
tel, and fave themfelves in the open field. The 
ground, over which the Romans were now to march, 
ere they could meet with Hamubal, was covered with 
fuch thick heaps of dead bodies and weapons, and (o 
flippery with blood ; that Scipio began to (land in 
great doubt left the order of his battalions (hould 
be diflblved in palling that way. In fuch cafe, if 
he (hould fight with that warlike army which he 
faw before him, remaining yet entire, and without 
fear expe&ing him, he might be well allured to re¬ 
ceive a notable overthrow. He caufed therefore 
the Hafiati to make a (land there where they were, 
oppofitc unto the main battel of the Hanmbalians. 
Then drawing up his Principes and Triarii, he placed 
them, when they had overcome the bad way, all in 
one front with the Hajlati , and made of them his 
two comets. This done, he advanced towards Han¬ 
nibal, who entertained him after another manner 
than ever he had been received in his life before. 
All the day’s work, till now, feemed to have been 
only a matter of paftime, in regard of the (harp 
conflict that was maintained between thefe notable 
foldiers. The Romans were encouraged, by their 
having prevailed all the day before: they were alio 
tar the more in number. But thefe old foldiers of 
Hannibal were frelh, and (perhaps) the better men. 
They fought with fuch obftinatc refolution, that no 
man gave back one foot, but rather choie to die 
upon the ground whereon he flood. So that after a 
long time, it was uncertain which part had the 
worfe, unlefs it may feem that the Romans were be¬ 
ginning to Ihrink *, forafmuch as the return of 1 Ma- 
faniffa and Leelius , from purfuit of the enemy’s horfe, 
is laid to have been mofl happy, and in a needful 
time. Thefe upon the fudden charged the Hanni- 
balians in rear, and over-bearing them by mere vio¬ 
lence, compelled them to fall to rout. 

In this battel there died of the Romans fifteen 
hundred and upwards; on the Carthaginian fide 
above twenty thouland, befides as many that were 
taken; of whom Sopater, captain of the Macedo¬ 
nians, was one. The fingular Ikill that Hannibal 
ihewed in this his laft fight, is highly commended 
by Polybius » and was acknowledged, as Livy re¬ 
ports, by Scipio himfelf. But the enemies were too 
ftrong for him in horfe; and being enjoined, as 
he was, by the ftate of Carthage y to take battel with 
fuch diladvantage, he could work no marvels. He 
faved himfelf, with a few horfe, and (laid not in 
his journey, till he came to Adrumetum. Thence 
was he fent for to Carthagey from which he had 
been about thirty-fix years. At his coming into the 
fenate, he faid plainly, that there was none other 
way left, than to take fuch peace as could be got¬ 
ten. Wherefore the Carthaginians, not knowing 
what other courfe ttuake, refolved to fendambafia- 
dors again, and try the favour of ScipiOy whofe 
arms they could not now refill. 

Scipio having fpoiled the enemy’s camp, returned 
back to Utica, where he found P. Lem ulus newly 
arrived, with fifty gallies, and an hundred Ihips of 
burden. With this fleet, and that which he had 
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before^he thought it bell to make towards Carthagey 
rather of purpofe to terrify the city, than with any 
hope to take it. His legions he committed unto 
Cn. Oftavtus, whom he willed to meet him there 
by land. Then lending Leelius away to Rome, with 
news of the victory, he fet fail from Utica towards 
Carthage. He was encountered on the way by ten 
ambafiadors from the city, who bearing up with 
the admiral galley, began to ufe the pitiful gefture 
of fuppliants. But they received none other anfwer, 
than that they Ihould meet him at Tunis, where he 
would give them audience. So rowing along betoro 
the city, and viewing it more in bravery, than with 
meaning to attempt it; he returned back to Utiu’i 
and caDed back Oftavius thither, with whom, in 
perfon, he fet forwards to Tunis. As they were 
in their journey thither, they heard the news that 
Vermina, die fon of Syphax, was coming with an 
army of more horfe dian foot, to the fuccour of 
thofe that were already vanquilhed. This ytrmina 
feems to have been both carelefs of getting intelli¬ 
gence how things palled, and very defective in all 
other duties requisite in the commander of ar» 
army. Part of the Roman foot, with all their 
power of horle, was fent againft him ; which 
did not only beat him, but fo compafs him in, 
that he hardly efcaped himfelf with a few ; leaving 
fifteen thoufand of his followers dead behind him, 
and twelve hundred taken prifoners. If this good 
company had been with Hannibal at Nadagara , 
they Ihould have been far better conducted, and 
might well have changed the fortune of the day, 
which the Carthaginian loft by default of horfe. 
But God had otherwife determined. It is not to be 
doubted that this viClory, though it were no great 
accefs unto the former, yet ferved well to daunt the 
Carthaginians , and imprint in them the greater fear 
of Scipio. When he came to Tunis, there met him 
thirty ambafiadors from Carthage f whole behaviour, 
though it was more pitiful than it had been before, 
yet procured it lefs commileration, by reafon of 
their late falfe dealing, after they had in like fort 
humbled themfelves. Neverthelefs it was confidered, 
what a long and laborious work it would prove, to 
befiege the mighty city of Carthage. And particu¬ 
larly Scipio Hood in great doubt left the honour of 
this war, if it were protracted, Ihould be taken out 
of his hands, and given to one of the confuls. 
Cn. Servilius Stepio , that conful who had charge of 
the war againft Hannibal, at fuch time as he depart¬ 
ed out of Italy, was bold to pafs over into the ifle of 
Sicily (as it were in chafe of Hannibal , by him terri¬ 
fied and driven away) with a purpofe thence to have 
proceeded into Ajric, and taken from Scipio the 
command of the army there. But a dictator was 
chofen of purpofe to reftrain the ambition of this 
conful Servilius. After him followed Tiberius Clau¬ 
dius, who made fuit for the fame province of Afric , 
and was therein fo earned, that though neither the 
fenate nor people would grant him his defire ; yet 
he needs would be going, procuring only leave of 
the fenate, that he, being conful, might join with 
Scipio, were it with no more than equal authority. 
But ere he could have his fleet, and all things in a 
readinefs for the journey, wherein rto man cared to 
further him, winter came on, and he was only tofc’d 
at fea with foul weather; firft upon the coalt of 
Hetruria, and afterwards by Sardinia , where bis 
confullhip expired; and fo he returned home a pri¬ 
vate man. Then came the joyful news to Rome of 
the viftory obtained againft Hannibal, and that the 
war was now even at an end. Yet was Lent ulus. 
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the new conful, fo pafiionate in defiring Afrit for 
his province, that he faid he would fuflfer nothing to 
pafs in the fenate, until he had firft his will. Much 
ado there was about this, and after many conten¬ 
tions, both in the fenate and before the people, at 
laft it was ordered, that if peace were granted, it 
fhould be granted by Scipio ; if the war continued, 
Scipio fhould have command therein by land, and 
the conful at fea. The ambition of thefe men, 
caufed Scipio to give the more favourable anfwer un¬ 
to the Carthaginian ambaflfadors. He willed them 
to confider what they had deferved, and in regard 
thereof, to think themfelves well dealt withal, in 
that he was contented to leave unto them their li¬ 
berty, and their own laws, without appointing any 
governor over them, or garrifon to hold them in 
iiibjeftion ; leaving alio unto them their pofieffions 
in Afric , fuch as they were at the beginning of this 
war. As touching the reft, he was at a point, that, 
before he either granted them peace or truce, they 
fhould make fatistadlion for wrongs which they had 
done whilft the late treaty was in dependance. Here¬ 
unto, if they would yield, then required he, ‘that 
immediately they Jbould deliver up unto the Romans 
all prifoners, fugitives , and rencgadocs , that they had 
of theirs likewife all their gallics, excepting ten , 
and all their elephants : that they flsonld make no 
war at all thenceforth out of Afric, neither yet •with¬ 
in Afric, without licence of the Romans: that the 
countries, towns, goods •wbatfoever, belonging any- 
wife unto Mafanifla, or to any of his ancejlors, which 
were in their poffcffion, fljould be all by them rejlored 
unto him : that they fjotild find corn for the Roman 
army, and wages for their auxiliaries, during the 
time of truce, until the peace were fully concluded : 
that they fhould pay ten thoufand talents of fiver, in 
the term of fifty years, by two hundred talents a- 
ycar : and that for obfervance of conditions , they 
fhould give an hundred hoflages, fuch as Scipio would 
chufe, being none of them under fourteen years of age, 
nor above thirty. 

With thele conditions the ambafiadors returned 
home, anil reported them unto the city. They 
were very unplcafing, and therefore one Gifco flood 
up to fpeuk againft them, and exhorted the people, 
who gave good attention, that they fhould not con- 
deicend unto fuch intolerable demands. But Han¬ 
nibal, perceiving this, and noting withal what fa¬ 
vourable audience was given to this vain orator by 
the unquiet, yet unwarlike multitude, was bold to 
pull him down from his {landing by plain force. 
Hercat all the people murmured, as if their com¬ 
mon liberty were too much wronged by fuch info- 
lence of this prefumptuous captain. Which]//<t«»t- 
bal perceiving, rofe up, and fpakc unto them, fly¬ 
ing, that they ought to pardon him, if he had done 
otherwife than the cuftoms of the city would allow ; 
forafmuch as he had been thence abtent ever lince he 
was a boy of nine years old, until he was now a 
man of iorty-five. Having thus excufed himfelf of 
the diforder, he difeourfed unto them concerning 
the peace, and jierfwaded them to accept it, as want¬ 
ing ability to defend themfelves, had the demands 
of the enemy been yet more rigorous. Finally, up¬ 
on good advice, they refolvcd to yield unto the con¬ 
ditions propounded by Scipio, to whom they payed 
out ot hand twenty-five thoufand weight of filver, 
in rccompence of dangers and injuries by them done 
to his fleet and ambafiadors. Scipio granted them 
truce tor three months, in which time they might ne¬ 
gotiate with the ftatc of Rome about confirmation of 
the league. But hercwithal he gave injunction, that 
they fhould neither in the mean while lend ambafia¬ 
dors any-where ellc, nor yet difmifs any ambafia¬ 


dors ro them fent, without firft making him ac¬ 
quainted what they were, and what their errand 
was. 

At this time Hanno , and they of his faction, were 
become wife and honourable men, by the miferies 
whereinto Carthage was fallen, through their mali¬ 
cious counfels. Afdrubal, furnained the Kid, a ve¬ 
nerable man, and a great friend of Hanno, was chief 
of the embafiies which they fent to Rome for obtain¬ 
ing peace. They went thither in company of Scipio\ 
ambafiadors, who related unto the fenate and people 
thefe joyful news. About the fame time arrived at 
Rome ambafiadors from Philip king of Macedon, 
who, together with the Carthaginians, were fain to 
wait a-while for audience, till the election of new 
confuls, then in hand, was finilhed, and order taken 
for the provinces of them, and the new pretors. 
Then were the Macedonian ambafiadors called into 
the fenate, who firft anfwering unto fome points, 
wherein the Romans had lately fignified unto their 
king, that they found themfelves grieved, returned 
the blame upon thofe Greeks themfelves that had 
made their complaint at Rome. Then accufed they 
M. Aurelius, who being one of the three ambafia¬ 
dors that had lately been fent from Rome unto king 
Philip, tarried in Greece behind his fellows; and 
there levying men, made war upon the king, 
without any regard at all of the league that was 
between him and the Romans. Further, they de- 
fired of the fenate, that one Sopater, a Macedo¬ 
nian gentleman, with other of their countrymen, 
that had lately ferved Hannibal for pay ; and being 
taken prifoners in Afric, were kept in bonds by 
Scipio, might be releafed, and delivered unto them. 
Unto all this M. Furius, whom Aurelius had fent 
to Rome for that purpofe, made a fharp anfwer. 
He faid, that theGVce/fcr, which were confederate with 
Rome , endured fo many injuries at the hands of Phi¬ 
lip, that M. Aurelius was fain ro ftay behind, to 
help them as he might; which elfe were like to lie 
brought under the king’s fubje&ion. As for Scpa- 
tcr, he affirmed him to be one of the king’s council, 
and very inward with him •, one that lerved rot lor 
money, but carried money with him, and four thou¬ 
fand men, fent from the king to the aid of Hanni¬ 
bal. About thefe points, when the Macedonian am- 
bafladors could make unto the fenate no good an¬ 
fwer, they were willed to return, and tell their ma- 
fter, that war he fought, and war lie fhould find, if 
he proceeded as he had begun. For in two main 
points, he had broken die league that was between 
him and the Romans: firft, in that he had wronged 
their confederates ; and fccondly, in that lie had 

aided their enemies againft them with men and 
□ 

money. 

Thefe quarrels with Philip, that promifed to open 
a way into Greece, and die eaftern countries, helped 
well the Carthaginian ambafiadors in their follicita- 
tion of peace. They appeared a very reverend 
company when they entered into the fenate; and 
Afdrubal, above the reft, was much refpefted, as 
one, wliofe good offices had kept the Romans from 
ncccflity of lending ambafiadors to Carthage upon 
the like errand. He liberally granted, that the 
jufticeof the quarrel had been wholly on the Roman 
fide, fiying, that it was the fault of fome violent 
men, through which the peace was broken. Yet 
could he not altogether excufe the city, that had 
been too vehement in the profecution of bad 
counfel. But if Hanno and himfelf might have 
had their wills, the Carthaginians, even at the 
beft of their fortune, fhould have granted the 
peace which they now defired. Herewitiul lit com¬ 
mended the moderation of the Romans , as no fmall 
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argument of their valour, by which always they 
had been victorious. To the fame etfett fpake the 
reft of the atnbafiadors, all of them entreating to 
have the peace ratified j though lome with more 
lamentable words tlun others, according to the di- 
verfity of their ftyle. They had patience enough to 
endure fuch reproof of perjury, as they themfclves 
might have laid upon the Romans, it their diligence 
and fortune had been fuch as the Romans was. 
Among the reft, when one of the lenators demand¬ 
ed by what gods they would fwear to keep the peace 
hereafter •, Afdrubal made anl'wer. Even by the fame 
gods that are fo fevere unto tbofe that violate their 
leagues. 

Lentulus the conful, interpofing the authority of 
his office, would have hindered the fenate from pro¬ 
ceeding unto conclufion of peace •, for that hereby he 
was like to lofe the honour which he purpoled to 
get by making war in Afric. But the matter was 
propounded unto the people, in whom relied the 
foveraign command of Rome, and by them referred 
wholly unto the pleafure of the fenate. So it was de¬ 
creed that Scipio, with ten delegates lent unto him 
from Rome of purpofe, fhould make a league with 
the Carthaginians , upon fuch conditions as leaned 
bed, which were none other dun the lame which he 
had already propounded. For this favour, the Car¬ 
thaginian ambafladors humbly thanked the fenate, 
and craved licence that they might vifit their coun¬ 
trymen which were prifoners in Rome i afterwards, 
that they might ranlbm, and carry home with them 
fome that were their efpeci.il friends, of whom they 
gave in writing almoft two hundred names. Where¬ 
upon the fenate ordained that two hundred of thole 
prifoners, which the ambafljdors would chufe, fhould 
be fent over into Afnc, and be freely reftored to li¬ 
berty by Scipio when the peace was fully concluded. 
So they took leave, and returned home, in company 
of the ten delegates that were appointed by the fe¬ 
nate to join with Scipio in commillion. 

At their coming into Afric, the peace was given, 
and accepted, without any controverfy or deputa¬ 
tion. The prifoners, fugitives, and renegadocs, were 
delivered up to Scipio ; likewife the gallics and tire 
elephants. Scipio took more vengeance upon the 
renegadoes than upon the fugitives -, and upon thofe 
of tire Romans than upon the Latins , or other Ita¬ 
lians. The Latins he beheaded, the Romans he 
crucified. About the firft payment of their money, 
the Carthaginians w'ere fomewhut troubled : lor 
though perhaps their common treafury could have 
fpartd two hundred talents for the prefent, yet fince 
the penfion was annua), and to continue fifty years, 
it was thought meet to lay the burden upon the citi¬ 
zens. At the colleflion of the fum there was piteous 
lamentation, as if now the Roman yoke had begun 
to pinch them; lo as many, even of the fenators, 
coukl not forbear weeping. Contrariwife, Hannibal 
could not refrain from laughter: for which, when 
he was check’d by Afdrubal Hcedus , and told, that 
it worft of all befeemed him to laugh, fince he had 
been the caufe why all others did weep \ he anfwered. 
That laugh:tr did not always proceed from joy •, but 
fometimes from extremity of indignation. Yet, faid 
he, my laughter is more feafonable , and left abfurd, 
than your tears. For ye fhould have wept when ye 
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gave up your flips and elephants , and when ye bound 
your own hands from the ufe of arms , without tie 
good leave of the Romans frfl obtained. This nift- 
rable condition keeps us under , and bolds us in affured 
fervitude: but of thefe matters ye had no feeling . 
Now , when a little money is wrung out of your pri¬ 
vate purfes, ye have thereof fome fenfe. God grant 
that the t.me come not hereafter, wherein ye fall 
acknowledge , that it was the very leaf part of your 
mifery for which ye have fed thefe tears. Thus 
difeourfed Hannibal to thofe, who, tailing the bit* 
ter fruits of their own malicious counlcl, repented 
when it was too late \ and, inltcad of curling their 
own diforders, which had bred this grievous diieafe, 
accufed that phyfieian, whole noble endeavours had 
been employed in procuring the remedy. 

Scipio , being to take leave of Afrit, produced 
Mafanifi, ami magnified him in prefence of the ar¬ 
my with high commendations, not undefcrveJly. 
To him allb he conligned over thofe towns of king 
Sypbax , which the Romans at that prefent held > 
wherein, to f. y truth, he gave him but his due, and thac 
which other wile he knew not well how to billow. 
But the love of the Romans and friencllhip of Scipio , 
was fully anfwcrablc now, and hereafter, to all the 
ddervings of this Numidian king. About Carthage 
there relied no more to be done. Wherefore the Ro¬ 
mans embarked themfclves for Sicily, where, when 
they arrived at Lilyhceum, Scipio, with fome part of 
his army, took his way home to Rome by land, and 
fent the reft before him thither by lea. His journey 
through Italy was no lefs glorious than any triumph, 
all the people thronging out of the towns and vil¬ 
lages to do him honour as he palled along. He 
entered the city in triumph: neither was there ever 
before or after any triumph celebrated with fo great 
joy of the people, as was this of Scipio •, though, in 
bravery of the pomp, there were otlaers in time 
Ihortly following that exceeded this. Whether Sy¬ 
pbax were carried through the city in this triumph, 
and died foon after in prifon j or whether he wire 
dead a-while before, it cannot be affirmed. Thus 
much may be avowed, that it was a barbarous cuftom 
of the Romans to inlult over the calamities of mighty 
princes, by leading them contumclioufiy in triumph, 
yea, though they were fuch as had always made fair 
and courteous war. But hereof we flrall have better 
example, ere the lame age pals. It was neither the 
perfon of Sypbax, nor any other glory of the fpefta- 
cle, that fo much beautified the triumph of Scipio , 
as did the contemplation of that grievous war pafs’d, 
whereof the Romans had been in a manner without 
hope that ever they fould fet Italy free *. This made 
them look cheariully upon the author of fo great a 
converfion, and filled them with more joy than they 
well could moderate. Wherefore they gave to Scipio 
the title of the African, ftyling him by the name of 
that province, which he had fubdued. This honour¬ 
able kind of lurname, taken from a conquered pro¬ 
vince, grew afterwards more common, and wa 9 
ufurped by men of lefs defert, efpecially by many 
of the Cefars, who fometimes arrogated unto them- 
felves the title of countries, wherein they had per¬ 
formed little or nothing; as if fuch glorious attributes 
could have nude them like in virtue unto Scipio the 
African. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of Philip the father of Per feus, king of Macedon ; his fir ft alls, and ‘war with 

the Romans, ly 'whom he was fuldued. 


Sect. I. 

How the Romans grew acquainted in the Eaft coun¬ 
tries, and defer out of war there. The beginning 
of many princes, with great wars, at one time. 
The Etolians over-run Pcloponnefus. Philip, 
and his Affociates, make war againft the Etoli¬ 
ans. Alteration of the feate in Sparta. The 
Etolians invade Greece and Macedon, and are 
invaded at home by Philip. 

O F the great fimilitude found in worldly e- 
vents, the limitation of a matter hath been 
afligned as a probable caufe. For fince na¬ 
ture is confined unto a fubjedl that is not unbound¬ 
ed j the works of nature mu ft needs be finite, and 
many of them refemble one the other. Now in 
thofe actions, that feem to have their whole depen- 
dance upon the will of nvan, we are lefs to won¬ 
der, if we find lefs variety : fince it is no great 
portion of things which is obnoxious unto human 
power j and fince they are the fame afie&ions, by 
which the wills of fundry men are over-ruled, in 
managing the affairs of our daily life. It may be 
obferved in the change of empires, before thofe 
times whereof we now write, how the Affyrians 
or Chaldeans invaded the kingdom of the Medes , 
with two hundred thouland loot, and threefcore 
thouiand horle : but failing in their intended con- 
queft, they became fubjeft within a while them- 
felves unto the Modes and Perfeans. In like man¬ 
ner Darius, and after him Xerxes , fell upon the 
Greeks, with fuch numbers of men, as might have 
feemed refiftlefs. But after that the Perfeans were 
beaten home, their empire was never fee ure of 
the Greeks: who at all times of leifure from in- 
ttftine war deviled upon that conqueft thereof, 
which finally they made under the great Alexan¬ 
der. If Nabuchadonofor, with his rough old foldiers, 
had undertaken the Medes: or Cyrus, with his well- 
trained army, had made the attempt upon Greece •, 
tite ifl'ue might, in human reafon, have been far 
dillerent. Yet would it then have been expedient 
for them, to employ the travel and virtue of their 
men, rather than the greatnefs of their names, 
againft thofe people ; that were no lefs valiant, 
though Ids renowned, than their own. For the 
menacing words ul'ed by Cyrus, and fome final 1 
difplealurcs done to the Greeks (in which kind it 
may be, that Nabuchodovofor likewife offended the 
Medes and Pcrfean j) were not fo available to victo¬ 
ry, as to draw on revenge in the future. Great 
kingdoms, when they decay in ftrength, fuller, as 
did the old lion, for the oppreffion done in his 
youth •, being pinched by the wolf, gored by the 
bull ; yea, and kick’d by the afs. But princes are 
olten carried away from reafon, by mifunder- 
ftanding the language of fame: and deipifing the 
virtue, that makes little noile, adventure to pro¬ 
voke it againft themfelves ; as if it were not pof- 
fiblc that their own glory fhould be foil d by any 


of lefs noted excellence. Againft the fame ftone, 
whereat Xerxes , and before him (as I take it) Evil- 
merodach , had Humbled ; Pyrrhus, the Epirot, had 
dafh’d his foot. He was not indeed the king of all 
Greece \ though moll of mark, and a better foldi- 
er than any other Greekifh king, when he entred 
into war againft the Romans. This war he under¬ 
took, as it were, for his mind’s fake: having recei¬ 
ved no injury ; but hoping by the glory of his 
name, and of the Greeks that ferved under him, 
to prevail fo eafily againft the barbarous Romans , 
that they fhould only ferve as a ftep to his further 
intended conquefts, of Sicily and Aj'ric. But when 
the Romans, by their vidtory againft Pyrrhus, had 
found their own virtue to be of richer metal, than 
was the more fhining valour of the Greeks: then did 
all the bravery of the Epirot (his elephants, and 
whatfoever elle had ferved to make him terrible) 
ferve only to make the Romans, in time following, 
to think more highly of themfelves. b For fince 
they had overcome the beft warrior in Greece•, even 
him, that, being thus beaten by them, could in a 
year after make himfelf lord of Greece and Mace¬ 
don : what fhould hinder them from the conqueft of 
all thofe unwarlike provinces, which in compafs of 
twelve years a Macedonian king of late memory had 
won ? Certainly there was hereunto requifite no 
more, than to bring to their own devotion, by fome 
good means, the w hole country of Greece : all the 
reft, this done, would follow of it felf. Flow to 
deal with the Greeks, Philip and Alexander had 
fhewed a way : which, or perhaps a better, they 
might learn, by getting more acquaintance with 
the nation. 

When therefore the firft Punic war was ended, 
which followed foon after the wars of Pyrrhus, and 
of the Tarentir.es: then were the Romans at good 
leifure to hearken after news in Greece * and to en¬ 
tertain any good occafion, that fhould be on that 
fide prefented. They had alfo then a ftrong 
fleet: and were become, though not otherwile 
very fkilful mariners, yet good fighters at fea. So 
it fell out as happily as could be wifhed, that the 
Illyrian queen Teuta made at the fame time cruel 
war upon the Greeks: wafting their country, and 
kicking their towns, only bccaufc they were una¬ 
ble to refill, though they had done her none of¬ 
fence. Into this quarrel, if the Romans were defi- 
rous to enter, the queen was not flow to give 
them c caufe. And their happy accomplifhing of 
that war which they made with her, was, in their 
own opinion, a matter not unworthy to make their 
patronage to be defired by the Greeks. But no 
fuch thing happened : though they fent ambada¬ 
does, as it were, to offer themfelves i by fignifying, 
that for the love of Greece they had undertaken this 
Illyrian war. Thus began the firft acquaintance 
betwixt the Greeks and Romans : which afterwards 
increafed very haftily, through the indiferetion of 
king Philip the Macedonian \ whofe bufmefs with 
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them being now the fubjefb of our (lory, it is meet 
that we ihould relate (though fomewhat briefly) 
the beginning of his reign, and his firft a&ions. 

It was like to prove a bufy time in the world, 
when, within the (pace of four years, new kings 
began to reign in moil of all the countries known ; 
and three of them young boys, in three of the 
greateft kingdoms. This happened from the third 
year of the hundred thirty ninth Olympiad, unto 
the third of the Olympiad following. For in this 
time died Seleucus Cer annus king of Afia and Syria, 
in whofe room fucceeded his brother Antiochus , 
afterwards call the Great. Ptolemy Pbilopator fuc¬ 
ceeded in the kingdom of Egypt unto his father 
Euergetes. And Philip , the fon of Demetrius , be¬ 
ing fixteen or feventeen years old, received the 
kingdom of Macedon , together with the patronage 
of' the j. fcheam and molt of the Greeks ; by the 
deceafe of his uncle Antigtfnus Do fon, that was call- 
eel the 7 at or or Protector. About the fame time 
all'o was the like change in Cappadocia , Lace demon, 
and the countries about mount ‘Taurus. For Aria- 
rathes then began his reign in Cappadocia. Lycut - 
gus found means to make himfelf king over the 
Lacedemonians, whole common-weal, fince the 
flight of Cleornencs , had continued in a manner 
licadlefs ; and Ackretis, a kinlman of Antioch us, 
but a rebel unto him, occupied the regions near 
unto mount Taurus, and kept a while the Hate of 
a mighty king. Laftly, in the ftcond and third 
years of the hundred anJ fortieth Olympiad it was, 
that open war brake out between Rome and Car¬ 
thage *, and that Hannibal began his great invafion 
upon Italy. Thofe troubles of the wellern world, 
which were indeed the greatcfl, we have already 
followed unto an end : of Antiochus , Ptolemy, and 
the reft, wc fhall lpcak hereafter, when the Ro¬ 
mans find them out. 

Philip , foon after the beginning of his reign, 
came into P elrponnefus •» gr atly deflred of the A- 
chcans , and many others his dependants. That 
country, having freed it fclf by the help of Anti- 
gonus from the danger (accounted great) of an 
eafy fubjedtion unto Clcomcnes was now become 
no Id's obnoxious to the Macedonian, than it Ihould 
have been to the Spartan ; and therewithal it lay 
open unto the violence of the Etoliaas, who de- 
ipiled even the Micedonian kings, that were pa¬ 
trons thereof. The Etoliaas were no men to 
be idle ; nor were much addidted to any other 
art, than war. Therefore wanting employment, 
they fell upon the Mcjjeniaus that were their own 
clients, and (excepting the Elcans, that were anci¬ 
ently of their conlanguinity) the only good friends 
which they had at the prelent in Pcloponnejits. Their 
invafion was no lei's unexpected, than it was unjuft 
whereby with greater eale they made fpoil of the 
country •, finding none prepared to make rcfiftaoce. 
The Ache ins were called by the McJ/cnians to help : 
which they did the more willingly ; bccaufe the 
Etolians, palling without leave through their ter¬ 
ritory, had (.vs was their manner) done what harm 
they lifted. Old Aratus could ill abide thefe Eto¬ 
lians ; as both knowing well their nature, and re-, 
membring the injuries, wherewith moft ungrate- 
fully they had requited no final 1 benefits done to 
them by the Acbeans. He was therefore fo hally 
to fall upon this their army, that he could hardly 
endure to flay a few days until the time of his own 
office came; being chofen pretor of die Achcans 
for the year following. 1 But his anger was greater 
than his courage: and he fhewed himfelf a man 
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fitter (as hath been already noted of him) for any 
other lervice, than leading of an army. He fuf- 
fered them to pafs quietly along with dicir boo- 
ty, through a part of the country, wherein he 
might eafily have diftreflld them ; and afterwards 
p re lied them fo near, when they had recovered 
ground of advantage, that they eafily debated a!! 
his army. So they departed home rich, and well 
animated to return again. As for the Achcans \ 
they got hereby only the fricndfhip of the Mcffeni- 
ans : with whom, by licence of king Philip, they 
made confederacy. Shortly after, the Etolians in¬ 
vaded Pcloponnefns again ; having no more* to do, 
than to pafs over the narrow (freights of the Co¬ 
rinthian bay, called now the gulph of Lcpanto, 
where they might land in the country of the l - 
leans. There joined with them in this their kcon.l 
invafion a great number of die Illyrians : who 1 neg¬ 
lecting that condition imjiofed ujion them by the 
Romans, of letting out no fhips of war unto ti e 
coaft of Greece *, made bold to feek adventures a- 
gain, and did great mifehief. b Demettius Phuriu; , a 
creature of the Romans, commanded a part of 
tliefc Illyrians : who Ihorrly repented him of this 
his voyage *, which cauled him to lofe his king¬ 
dom, as is fhewed before. But this Demetrius went 
another way, and fell ujxm the iflands of \he Cy¬ 
clades in die Egean lea : whence returning, he did 
fome good offices for king Philip or his friends. 
The reft of the I Syrians under ScerJilaidas , or Scer- 
dilctus, having gotten what they could die where 
by roving at lea, accompanied the Iltoliars into 
Pcloponnejits: who made greater luvoc k in the 
country now, than in their former expedition j and 
returned home without finding any rcfiftar.ee. 

Of thele tilings great complaint was made unto 
Philip, when lie came to Cosii.th. And bccaufe men 
were defirous to fatisfy thcmfelves with lome fpee- 
dy revenge : there were that urged to have ionic 
grievous punifliment laid upon the Lacedemonians: 
who were thought under-hand rr> have favoured 
the Etolians, in nicer o’clpight of the Acbeans and 
Macedonians, by whom thcmi'eivvs had lately been 
fubdued. It is true, that the Lacedemonians had 
been fo af.edted : and (which was woile) at the at- 
rival of Philip, they flew liicli friends of his, as ha¬ 
ving checked their inclination, famed likely to 
impeach them of the intended rebellion. Neither 
durfl they well commit themlelves to judgment : 
but entreated the king, that he would abllain from 
coming to them with an army: lincc their town 
was lately much difquictcd with civil dilcord, 
which they hoped foon to appeafe, and meant al¬ 
ways to remain at his devotion. Philip was eafily 
latisfied with this : not for that he (or rather old 
Aratus, who then wholly governed him) did mif- 
underftand the Lacedemonians : but lor that a 
greater work was in hand, which ought not to 
be interrupted. There met at Corinth, in pre- 
fence of the king, the ambuftudors of the A- 
cheans, Bcotians, Epirots, and Acirnanians: all 
complaining upon the Etolians: and defiring to 
have war decreed againft them, by common allent. 
Philip lent his letters unto the Etolians : requiring 
them to make ready their anfwer in fome conveni¬ 
ent time ; if they coultl alledge any tiling in excufc 
of that which they had done. They returned word, 
that a diet Ihould be holden at Rhiunt lor that 
purpofe : whither if it plcafed him to come or fend, 
lie Ihould be well informed of them and their 
whole meaning. The king prepared to have been 
there at the day. But when the Etolians under* 
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ftood this for certainty, they adjourned the council like to come again. Cleomenes was, they knew, the 
unto a further time: faying. That fuch weighty moft able man to reftore them unto their greatnels 
matters ought not to be handled, fave in the great and luftre; which once he had in a manner perfor- 
parliament of all Aitolia. This trick of law not- med: But fince he was dead, and that, without in- 
withftanding, open war was proclaimed againft jury to his well deferving virtue, they might pro- 
them. And they, as it were, to fhew how well they ceed to die election of new kings : kings they 
had deferved it, made eledlion of Scopas to be their would have, and thofe of the race of Hercules, as ia 
pretor, that was author of thefe invasions made on former times for that without fuch helps, tliey 
Peloponnefiis and die only man, in a fort, upon muft continue little better than fubjeds unto the 
whom they muft have lay’d the blame of thefe adti- Macedonian, and far lefs by him refpedcJ, than 
ons, if they would have fhifted it from the publick. were the Acbeans. Thus were they trunfported. 
After this, Philip went into Macedon ■, where he by contemplation of their own nobility and fame, 
prepared bufily for the war againft the year fol- Some of the moft working fpirits among their., 
lowing. He alfo aflayed the Illyrian, Scerdilaidas , procured the Etolians to fend an ambafly to Spar- 
with fair words and promifes: whom he eafily won ta : which propounded the matter openly unto the 
from the Etolian fide, forafmuch as the Etolians people ; whereof no one of the citizens durft have 
had couzened him of his fhare, when he was part- made himfclf the audior. Much difputation ar.d 
ner with them in their late robberies. In like fort hot there was, between thofe of the Macedon:at 
the Acbeans-, who had firft of all others proclaim- party and thefe their oppofites : in fuch wife, that 
ed the war in their own country, fent unto the nothing could be concluded ; until by mafiacre 
Acarnanians, Epirots, Mejfenians , and Lacedemo- or banilhment of all, or the chief, that fpake a- 
mans: requefting them forthwith to declare them- gainft the Etolians , the diverfny of opinion was 
felves, and to denounce war unto the Etolians ; taken quite away. Then forthwith a league was 
without flaying (as it were) to await the event, concluded between the Lacedemonians and the £- 
Hereunto they received divers anfwers, according tohans: without all regard of the Macedonians or 
to the qualities of thofe with whom they dealt. The Acbeans ; who had fpared the city, when they 
Acarnanians, a free-hearted and valiant, though a might have deftroyed it. Then alfo they went in 
fmall nation, and bordering upon the Etolians, of hand with the eledlion of new kings: wherein their 
whom they ftood in continual danger j faid, That diligence was fo nice, and fo regardful of their 
they could not honeftly refufe to fhew their faith- ancient laws, as touching the choofing of the one 
ful meaning in that war, which was concluded king •, that we may juftly wonder, how they grew 
by general aflent. The Epirots , that were more fo carelefs in making choice of the other. In die 
mighty, were neverthelefs more cunning and refer- one of their royal families they found Agefipolis the 
ved : fo that they ftood upon a needlefs point; and fon of Agefipolis the fon of king C/eombrotus : and 
defired to be held excufed, until Philip (of whole him they admitted to reign over them, as heir ap- 
meaning they needed not to have made any parent to his grandfather. This Agefipolis was a 
doubt) fliould firft proclaim the war. The Mcf- young boy. Handing in need of a guardian, and 
fenians, for whole caule the war was undertaken, had an uncle, his father’s brother, that was fit for 
exculed themfelves, by reafon of a town which the government. Yet bccaufe the law required, 
the Etolians held upon their borders; and faid, that the fon, how young foever, Ihould have his 
that they durft not be over-bold, until that bridle father’s whole right and title: the Lacedemonians, 
were taken out of their mouths. As for the Lace- though {landing in need of a man, were fo pun<ftu- 
demonians the chief of them fludied only how to al in obfervation of the law \ that they made this 
manage the treafon, for which their city had child their King, and appointed his uncle CUo- 
been fo fo lately pardoned: and therefore difmificd menes to be his protestor. But in the other branch 
the ambafiadors of the confederates without any of the royal family, though there was no want of 
anfwer at all. They had three years together con- heirs ; yet would not the people trouble themfelves 
turned fubjett againft their wills to the Mace- about any of them, to examine the goodnefs of his 
donians, expedling Hill when Cleomenes fhould re- claim but made election of one Lycurgus , who 
turn out of Egypt to reign over them again ; and having no manner of title to the kingdom, be- 
maintain, as he was wont, the honour of their flowed upon each of the Ephori a talent, aud therc- 
city. In this regard they chofc not any kings ; by made himfelf be falutcd king of Sparta , and a 
but were contented with the rule of Epbori. Of gentleman of the race of Hercules. This Lycurgus, 
thefe there were fome, that thought the publick to gratify his partifans, and to approve his worth 
fafety to confiil, in holding their faith with the Ma- by a&ion, invaded the country of the Argives : 
cedtnian that had preferved them: And hereto they which lay open and unguarded, as in a time of 
referred all their councils ; being perhaps a lit- peace. There he did great fpoil, and won divers 
tic moved with refpe<fl of the benefit, which might towns ; whereof two he retained, and annexed un¬ 
redound unto themfelves, by adhering firmly to to the Hate of Lacedemon. After fuch open hef- 
thoi'e which at the prefent bore rule over them, tility, the Lacedemonians declared themfelves on 
Others, and thofe the greater part, were ftill de- the Etolian fide •, and proclaimed war againft die 
viling, how to make all ready for Cleomenes a- Acbeans. 

gainft his return and therefore fought to join Thus the beginnings of the war fell out much 
with the Etolians, which were the moft likely to otherwife, than the Acbeans and their confedc- 
give him ftrong affiftance. The Macedonian fadli- rates had expected, when they firft made prtpara- 
on had the more authority, and durft more freely tion. Philip was not ready : the Epirots gave un- 
fpeak their minds : but the contrary fide was the certain anfwer : the Mejfenians would not ilir : all 
more paflionatc ; and fpared not by murders, or the burden muft lie upon themfelves and the poor 
any other violent courfes, to fet forward their de- Acarnanians , whom the Etolians , by favour of 
lire. Neither did it fuffice, that about thefe times the Elans, could invade at pleafurc, as they were 
there came certain report of Clcomenes'c, death. For like to do-, and by help of the Laccdcmonims , 
it was the liberty and honour of Sparta , which could a (Tail on all parts at once. It was not lorg 
thele intended: fancying unto themfelves the glory ere the Etolians, palling over the bay of Corinth, 
of their anceftors in fuch ages pall, as were not furprifed the tow n of ALgira : which if they 
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could have held, they fhould thereby grievoufly 
have molcfted the Acheans ; for that it ftood in 
the mid-way between A.gium and Sicyon two of 
their principal cities, and gave open way into the 
heart of all their country. But as Aigira was ta¬ 
ken by furprife: fo was it prefcntly loft again, 
through greedinefs of fpoil •, whilft they that fhould 
have made it their firft care to affure the place 
unto themfelves, by occupying the citadel and 
other pieces of llrcngth, fell heedlefly to ranfack 
private houfes, and thereby gave the citizens 
leave to make head, by whom they were driven 
with great (laughter back unto their fleet. About 
the fame time, another Etolian army landing a- 
mong the Eleans , fell upon the weftern coaft of 
si chit* v wafting all the territory of the Dymeans 
and other people, that were firft beginners of the 
Ac heart confederacy. The Dymcans and their 
neighbours made head againft thefe invaders ; but 
were fo well beaten, that the enemy grew bolder 
with them than before. They fent for help unto 
their pretor, and to all the towns of their focie- 
ty. In vain. For the Ac beans, having lately been 
much weakened by Cleomenes , were now able to 
do little of themfelves: neither could they get any 
ftrength of mercenaries ; forafmuch as at the end 
of Cleomene' s war, they had covctoufly with¬ 
held part of their due from thofe that ferved them 
therein. So through this dilability of the Acheans, 
and infufficiency of their pretor •, the Dymcans , 
with others, were driven to with-hold their contri¬ 
bution heretofore made for the publick fervice, and 
to convert the money to their own defence. Ly- 
curgus alfo with his Lacedemonians , began to win 
upon the Arcadians •» that were confederate with 
Philip and the slchcans. 

Philip came to the borders of the Etolians, whilft 
their army was thus employed afar off in Pelo- 
ponnefus. The Epirols joined all their forces with 
him: and, by fuch their willing readinefs, drew 
him to the fiege of a frontier piece } which they 
defired to get into their own hands •, for that, by 
commodity thereof, they hoped fhortly to make 
themfelves mafters of Ambracia. There he fpent 
forty days, ere he could end the bufinefs ; which 
tended only to the benefit of the Epirols. Had he 
entred into the heart of Etulia at his firft coming j 
it was thought that he might have had an end of 
the war. But it happens oft, that the violence of 
great armies is broken upon fmall towns and forts: 
and not fcldom, that the importunity of aflociates, 
to have their own defires fulfilled, converts the pre¬ 
parations of great kings to thofe ufes for which 
they never were intended ; thereby hindering the 
prolecution of their main defigns. Thus was our 
king Henry the eighth led afide, and quite out of 
his way, by Maximilian the emperor, to the fiege 
of Tuuniay: at fuch time as the French King Lewis 
the twelfth, hearing that the ftrong city of Terviin 
were loft, and that of his cavalry, wherein refted 
his chief confidence, two thoufand were beaten by 
the earl of E/lex with feven hundred Englijb ; was 
thinking to withdraw himfelf into Britain , in fear 
that Henry would have come to Pans. 

The ftay that Philip made at Ambracus, did won- 
droufly embolden the Etulians: in fuch fort, as 
their pretor Scopas adventured to lead all their for¬ 
ces out of the country ; and therewith not only 
to over-run Tbejfaly , but to make impreflion into 
Alacedon. He ran as fir as to Dtutn, a city of Ali¬ 
ce don upon the Egean fea : which, being torfiken 
by the inhabitants at his coming, he took, and ra¬ 
zed to the ground. He fpared neither temple, 
nor any other of the goodly buildings therein. 
No. XLV. 
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but overturned all: and among the reft, he threw 
down the ftatues that were there erebted, of the 
Macedonian kings. For this he was highly ho¬ 
noured by his countrymen at his return \ foraf¬ 
much as thereby they thought their nation to be 
grown terrible, not only (as before) unto Pelopon- 
nefus, but even to Macedvn it felf. But this their 
pride was foon abated ; and they rewarded fhortly 
at home in their own country, for their pains ta¬ 
ken at Diurn. Philip, having difpatched his work 
at Ambracus, made a ftrong invafion upon Etolia. 
He took Pboetis, MetropoliSy Oeniade, Peeaniun:, 
FLeuSy and divers other towns and cattles of theirs : 
of which he burnt fome, and fortified others. He 
alfo beat the E toll am in fundry fkirmifhes i and 
wafted all the country over, without receiving any 
harm. This done, while he was about to make a 
cut over the (heights into PeloponncfuSy and to do 
the like lpoil in die country of the Elans, where¬ 
to he was vehemently follicited by the Achtan am- 
bafladors : news came out of Alacedon, that the 
Dardanians were ready with a great army to fall 
upon die country. Thefe Dardanians were a bar¬ 
barous people, divided by mount llamas from the 
northern part of Alacedon ; anti were accuftomed ro 
leek booty in that wealthy kingdom, when they 
found their own times, i laving therefore intelli¬ 
gence, that Philip was about to make a journey in¬ 
to Peloponnefns ; they propofed in his abl'ence, 
which they thought would be long, to get wluc 
they could for themfelves in his country , as had 
been their manner upon the like advantages. This 
made die king to difmifs the Aibean ambafladors 
(whom he fhould have accompanied home with 
his army) and to bid them have patience until ano¬ 
ther year. So he took his way home: andj 
as he was palling out of Acarnania into Epirus , 
there came to him Demetrius Pharius with no 
more than one (hip, that was newly chafed out of 
liis kingdom by the Romans. This Demetrius had 
lately (hewed himfelf a friend to Antigonus Do/on, 
in the wars of Cleomenes: and returning in his Jalt 
voyage from the Cyclades, was ready, at their firft 
requelt, to take part with Philip's captains. Thele, 
or the like confiderations, made him welcome un¬ 
to the Macedonian king : whofe councilor he was 
ever after. The Dardaniius hearing of the king’s 
return, brake up their army i and gave over for 
the prefent their invafion of Alacedon , towards 
which they were already on their way. 

All that fummer following the king refted at 
Larijfa in 37 rejfaly, whilft his people gathered in 
their harveft. But the Etolians refted not. They 
avenged themfelves upon the Epirots : whom for 
the harms by them and Phiiip done in Etolia , 
they requited with all extremities of war; among 
which, the moft notable was the ruin of the molt 
famous temple of Dcdona. When winter grew on, 
and all thought of war until another year was laid 
afide: Philip Hole a journey into Peloponnefus , 
with five thoufand foot, and about four hundred 
horfe. As foon as he was w ithin Corinth , he com¬ 
manded the gates to be Unit, that no word might 
be carried forth of his arrival. He lent privily for 
old Aratus to come thither unto him : with whom 
he took order, when, and in what places, he 
would have the Achean foldiers ready ro meet him. 
The enemies were then abroad in the country, with 
fomewhat more than two thoufand foot and an 
hundred horfe •, little thinking to meet with fuch 
oppofition. Indeed they had little caule to fear: 
fince the Ach'eans themlelves were not aware that 
the king was in their land with his Macedonians > 
until they heard, that thefe two thoufand Eleans, 
8 O / ' ^ ^ l Etolians , 
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Etolians, and their fellows, were by him furprifed, 
and all made prifoners, or (lain. By this exploit 
which he did at his firft coming, Philip got very 
much reputation : and likewife he purchafed both re¬ 
putation and love, by divers aftions immediately 
following. He won Pfvphis , an exceeding ftrong 
town, in the borders of Arcadia *, which the tit¬ 
ans and Etolians then held. He won it by aflault 
at his firft coming : wherein it much availed him, 
that the enemy, not believing that he would under¬ 
take fuch a piece of work at fuch an unfeafonable 
time of the year, was carelefs of providing even 
fuch ftore of weapons, as might have fervcd to de¬ 
fend it. The town was preferved by the king 
from fack ; and given to the Achcans of his own 
mere motion, before they rcqutfted it. Thence 
went he to Im/ioh, which yielded for very fear ; 
hearing how eafily he had taken Pfophis. This 
town alio he gave to the Achcans. The like libe¬ 
rality he ufcd towards others •, that had ancient ti¬ 
tle unto places by him recovered. Then fell he 
upon the country of Elis, where was much wealth 
to be gotten : lor that the people were addicted to 
hufbandry, and lived abroad in villages; even 
fuch as were of the wealthier fort among them. 
So he came to the city of Olympia : where having 
done facrifice to Jupiter, feafted his captains, and 
refrefhed his army three daysj he proceeded on the 
fpoil of thofe that had taken pleafure to fliare with 
the Etolians , in the fpoils of their otherwife defer- 
ving neighbours. Great abundance of cattel he 
took, with great numbers of flaves, and much 
wealth of all lorts: fuch as could be found in rich 
villages. Then tell he in hand with the towns 
whereinto a great multitude of the country peo¬ 
ple were fled. Some of thefe were taken at the 
firft aflault. Some yielded for fear. Some pre¬ 
vented the labour of his journey, by fending am- 
bafladors to yield before he came. And fome that 
were held with garrilons againft their wills, took 
courage to fet themfclvcs at liberty, by feeing the 
king lb near ; to whole patronage thenceforth they 
betook themfelves. And many places were fpoil- 
ed by the Etolian captains ; becaufe they diftrufted 
their ability to hold them. So the king won more 
towns in the country, than the fliarpnefs of winter 
would fufi'er him to flay there days. Fain he would 
have fought with the Etolians : but they made fuch 
hade from him, that he could not overtake them, 
until they had covered themfelves within the town 
of Samicum ; where they thought to have been 
fafe. But Philip aflaulted them therein fo forci¬ 
bly, that he made them glad to yield the place •, 
obtaining licence to depart, with their lives and 
arms. Having performed fo much in this expedi¬ 
tion, the king repofed himfelf a while in Megalo¬ 
polis ; and then removed to Argos , where he lpent 
all the reft of the winter. 

Before the king’s arrival in Peloponnefus, the La- 
etdeirhaians with Lycurgus their new king, had 
gotten fomewhat in Arcadia v and threatned to do 
great matters. But when they were admonifhed, 
by the calamity that fell upon the Eleans, of the 
danger hanging over their own heads ; they quit¬ 
ted their winnings, and withdrew themfelves home. 
This Lycurgus , as he had no other right to the 
kingdom of Sparta, than that which he could buy 
with money : fo was he neither free from danger of 
confpiracies made againft him , nor from thole jea- 
loufies, with which ufurpers are commonly perplexed. 
There was one Chtlon, of the royal blood, that 
thinking himfelf to have beft right unto the king, 
dom, purpofed to make way thereunto, by ma fia¬ 
cre of his oppofites: and afterwards to confirm 
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himfelf, by propounding unto the multitude fuch re¬ 
formation of the ftate as was moft popular; name¬ 
ly, by making an equal diftribution of all the 
lands among the whole number of the citizens, ac¬ 
cording to the ancient inftitution of that common- 
weakli. He won to his party fome two hundred men 
with whom he fell upon the Epbori as they were 
together at fupper, and flew them all. Then went he 
to Lycurgus’s houfe: who perceiving the danger, 
ftole away and fled. It remained that he lhould 
give account of thefe doings to the people, and 
procure them to take part with him. But their 
minds being not hereto predifpofed ; they fo lit¬ 
tle regarded his goodly offers, as even whilft he 
was ufing his beft perfwafions, they were conlul- 
ting how to apprehend him. Chilsn perceived 
whereabout they went, and lhiftcd prefcntly a- 
way. So he lived afterwards among the Achcans 
a banilhed man, and hated of his own people. 
As for Lycurgus , he returned home: and fufpedl- 
ing thenceforth all thofe of Hercules's race, found 
means to drive out his fellow-king young Age(i- 
polis } whereby he made himfelf lord alone. His 
doings grew to be fufpeefted, in fuch fort as once 
he lhould have been apprehended by the Ephori : 
But though his actions hitherto might have been 
defended ; yet rather than to adventure himfelf in¬ 
to judgment, he chofe to fly for a time, and fo- 
journ among his friends the Etolians. His well 
known vehemency in oppofition to the Macedoni¬ 
ans , had procured unto him fuch good liking a- 
mong the people, that in his abfence they began to 
confider the weaknefs of their own furmifes againft 
him ; and pronouncing him innocent, recalled him 
home to his eftate. But in time following, he 
took better heed unto himfelf: not by amending his 
condition (for he grew a tyrant, and was fo ac¬ 
knowledged) but by taking order, that it lhould 
not be in the power of the citizens to expel him 
when they lifted. By what actions he got the 
name of a tyrant; or at what time it was, that he 
chaced Ageftpolis out of the city •, I do not certain¬ 
ly find. Like enough it is, that his being the firft 
of three ufurpers, which followed in order one af¬ 
ter another, made him to be placed in the rank of 
tyrants; which the laft of the three very juftly de- 
ferved. Whatfocver he was towards fome private 
citizens: in the war againft Philip , he behaved him- 
felf as a provident man, and careful of his coun¬ 
try’s good. 

Sect. II. 

Flow Philip was mifadvifed by ill councilors : who 
afterwards wrought treafon againjl him, and 
were jujlly punifhed. He invadetb the Etolians a 
fecond time : and forceth them to fue for peace : 
which is granted unto them. 

W HILST the king lay at Argos , devifing 
upon his bulinefs for the year following ; 
fome ambitious men that were about him ftudied fo 
diligently lor their own greatnefs, as they were like 
to have fpoiled all that he took in hand. Antigo- 
nus Dofon had left unto Philip fuch counfellors, as 
to him did feem the fitteft men for governing 
of his youth. The chief of thefe was Apelles ; that 
had the charge of his perfon, and alfo the ordering of 
his treafures. This man feeming to himfelf a great 
politician, thought that he lhould do a notable 
piece of fervice to his prince; if he could reduce 
the Acheans unto die fame degree of fubjedtion, 
wherein the Macedonians lived. Tobringrhis topafs; 
during the late expedition he had caufed lome of 
the Macedonians to thruft the Acheans out of their 
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lodgings, and to (trip them of the booty that they 
had gotten. Proceeding further, as occafion fell 
out, he was bold to chaltile fome of that nation, 
cauling his minilters to take and whip them. If any 
of them offered (as there were fome of them that 
could not retrain) to help their fellows; them he 
laid by the heels, and punifhed as mutineers. Here¬ 
by he thought to bring it to pafs by little and little, 
that they ffiould be qualified with an habit of blind 
obedience, and think nothing unjuft that pleated the 
king. But thefe Acbeans were tenderly lenfible in 
matter of liberty, whereof if they could have been 
contented to tuffer any little diminution, they need¬ 
ed not have troubled the Macedonians to help them 
in the war againlt Cleomenes : they bemoaned them- 
lelves unto old Aratus , and befought him to think 
upon tome good order, that they might not be op- 
prelled by degrees. Arams forthwith dealt eajnett- 
ly with the king, as in a matter more weighty than 
at firlt it might leem. The king bellowed gracious 
words upon thofe that had been wronged, and for¬ 
bade Apelles to follow the courfe begun. Hcreat 
Apelles was inwardly vexed, though he diffembled 
his choler for a time. He thought lo well of 
his own project, that he could not endure to lay it 
afide ; being perhaps unable to do the king any va¬ 
luable fervice in buiinefs of other nature. He pur- 
poled therefore hereafter to begin at the head, fince, 
in biting at the tail, the fifh had ffiot away from his 
mouth. It could not otherwife be, than that among 
the Acbeans there were fome who bore no hearty 
affection to Aratus. Thefe he enquired out, and, 
fending for them, entertained them with words of 
court; promiling to become their efpecial friend, 
and commend them unto the king. Then brake he 
his purpofe with the king himl'elf, letting him know, 
that as long as he continued to make much of Ara- 
tusy he mult be fain to deal precifely with the Achc- 
anSy and, as it were, by indenture, according to the 
letter of the contract; whereas it he would be plea- 
fed to give countenance unto thofe others whom he 
himfelt commended, then ffiould the AcbeanSy and 
all other Peloponnefiansy be quickly brought to con¬ 
form themfelves unto the duty of obedient fubjeCts. 
By fuch pcrlwafions, he drew the king to be prelenc 
at ALgiunty where the Acbeans were to hold election 
of a new pretor. There, with much more labour 
than would have been needful in a bufind's of more 
importance, the king, by fair words and threatnings 
together, obtained i'o much, that EperatuSy a very 
iniufficient man, but one of Apelles's new favourites, 
was chol'en pretor, inftead ot one more worthy, for 
whom Aratus had laboured. This was thought a 
good introduction unto greater matters that Ihould 
follow. The king from thence puffed along by 
Patras and Dyma y to a very thong caltle held 
by the E leans , which was called Tic bos. The gar- 
rifon yielded it up for fear at his firlt coming, 
whereof he was glad ; for that he had an carnelt 
defire to bellow it upon the DymeanSy as he pre- 
fcntly did. 

The king thought it Itrange, that all this while 
he heard of no mellengers from the Eleans to fue 
for peace: for at his departure out of their country 
the laft winter, he had let loole one Amphida- 
tnusy a captain of theirs, that was his prifoner ; bc- 
caule he found him an intelligent man, and one that 
undertook to make them toriake their alliance with 
the Etvli.’nsy and join with him upon realonable 
terms. This, if titt y could be contented to do, he 
willed An/pbidamus to let them underftand, that he 
would render unto them freely all prifoners which 
he had of theirs ; that he would defend them from 
all foreign invafion ; and that they Ihould hold their 


liberty entire, living after their own laws, without 
paying any manner of tribute, or being kept under 
by any garrifon. Thefe conditions were not to be 
defpifed, if they had found credit as they might have 
done. But when P bilip came to the caftle of Ticbosy 
and made a new invafion of their country, then be¬ 
gan the Eleans (that were not lie fore over-hafty to 
believe fuch fair promiles) to fufpedt Amphidamus as 
a traitor, and one that was lit on work for no other 
end, than to breed a mutual diffidence between them 
and the Etolians. Wherefore they purpofed to Jay 
hands upon him, and fi nd him prifoner into A'.tolia: 
but he perceived their intent, and got away to De¬ 
mi •, in good time for himfelt i in better for Aratus. 
l ; or the king (as was laid) marvelling what Ihould 
be the caufe that he heard no news from the Eteansy 
concerning the ottlrs which he had made unto them 
by Amphidamus •> Apelles, his councilor, thereby 
took occafion to lupplant Aratus. lie laid, that old 
AratiiSy and his Ion together, hail fuch devices in 
their heads as tended little to the king’s good ; and 
long of them lie laid it was, that the Eleans did 
thus hold out; for when Amphidamus was di(miffed 
home, the two Arati (the father and rhe fon) had 
taken him afide, and given him to underitand, that 
it would be very prejudici al to all PelopnnnejuSy it 
the Eleans once became at the devotion ot the Ma¬ 


cedonian ; and this was the true' caufe, why neither 
Amphidamus was very careful in duing this meffige, 
nor the Elea is in hearkning to the king’s offers. 
All this was a falfe lie, deviled by Apelles himlelf, 
upon no other ground than his own malice. Philip 
had no lboner heard his tale, but in a great rage he 
fent tor the two Arati y and bade Apelles rehcarfe it 
over again to their faces. Apelles did fo, and with 
a bold countenance, talking to them as to men al¬ 
ready convicted. And when he had laid all the 
reft, ere either Philip or they fpake any word, he 
added this claufe, as it were, in the king’s name: 
Since the king hath found you fuch ungrateful 
wretches, it is in his meaning to hold a parliament 
of the Acbeans ; and therein having made it knowm 
what ye are, to depart into Maccdaiy and leave you 
to your fclves. Old Aratus gravely admonilheJ the 
king, that whenloever he heard any accufation, 
efpecially againlt a friend of his own, or a man of 
worth, lie Ihould forbear a-while to give credit, un¬ 
til he had diligently examined the bufinefs. For 
luch deliberation - was kingly, and he Ihould never 
thereof repent him. At the prefent, he laid, there 
needed no more than to call in thofe that had heard 
his talk with Amphidamus % and efpecially him that 
had brought this goodly tale to Apelles. For ic 
would be a very ablurd thing, that the king fhould 
make himlelf author of a report in the open parlia¬ 
ment ot Acbaiay whereof there was none other evi¬ 
dence than one man’s yea, and another’s no. Here¬ 
of the king liked well, and faid, that he would 
make fufficient enquiry. So palled a few days, 
wherein, whilft Appetlcs delayed to bring in the proof, 
which he wanted, Amphidamus came from EliSy 
and told what had befallen him there. The king 
was not forgetful to examine him about tiie conlpi- 
racy ot the Arati \ which, when he found no bet¬ 
ter than a nicer device againft his honourable friends, 
he entertained them in loving manner, as before. 
As for his love to Apelles , tnough it was hereby 
fomewhat cooled, yet by means of long acquain¬ 
tance and daily employment, no remiffion therein 
could be difeerned. 

The unreftful temper of ApelleSy having, with 
much vehemency, brought nothing to pafs, began 
(as commonly ambition ufeth) to lwell and grow 
venomous for want of his free motion. He betakes 
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himfelf to his cunning again, and, its before, being 
checked in his doings with thofe of the vulgar, he 
had prepared a fnare for the Arati ; fo failing of 
them, he thinks it wifdom to lay for the king him¬ 
felf, and for all at once which were about him. 
In fuch manner fometime the fpider thought to have 
taken the fwallow, which drove away flies out of 
the chimney *, but was carried (net and all) into the 
air by the bird that was too ftrong to be caught and 
held by the fubtil workmanfhip of a cobweb. Of 
the four that, next unto Appelles , were left by An- 
tigonus in chief place about Philip , Taurion , his 
lieutenant in Peloponnefus , and Alexander , captain 
of the guard, were faithful men, and fuch as would 
not be corrupted. The other two, Leontius , cap¬ 
tain of the targuetiers, and Megaleas, chief of the 
fecretarics, were eafily won to be at Apelles's difpo- 
fition. This politician therefore ftudied how to re¬ 
move the other two from their places, and put fome 
creatures of his own into their rooms... Againft 
Alexander he went to work the ordinary way, by 
calumniation and privy detraction. But for the fup- 
planting of Taurion he uled more finenefs, loading 
him with daily commendations, as a notable man 
of war, and one, whom, tor his many virtues, the 
king might ill fpare from being always in his pre- 
fence. By fuch art he thought to have removed 
him, as we fay, out of God's bleffwg into a warm 
fun. In the mean feafon, Aratus retired himfelf, 
and fought to avoid the dangerous fricndfhip of the 
king, by forbearing to meddle in affairs of ftatc. 
As tor the new pretor of Achaia, lately chofen by 
fuch vehement inftance of the king, he was a man 
of no difpatch, and one that had no grace with the 
people. Wherefore a great deal of time was loft, 
whilft Philip wanted both the money and the corn 
wherewith he fhould have been furnifhed by the 
Acheans. This made the king underftand his own 
error, which he wifely fought to reform betimes. 
He perfwaded the Acheans to rejourn their parlia¬ 
ment from ALgium to Sicy on, the town of Aratus. 
There he dealt with the old man and his fon, per- 
fwading them to forget what was pafs’d, and laying 
all the blame upon Apelles, on whom thenceforth 
he intended to keep a more diligent eye. So by the 
travel of thefe worthy men, he eafily obtained what 
he would of the Acheans. Fifteen talents they gave 
him out of hand, with great ftore of corn •, and further 
decreed, that fo long as he himfelf in perfon followed 
the wars in Peloponncfus , he fhould receive ten ta¬ 
lents a month. Being thus enabled, he began to 
provide fhipping, that fo he might invade the Eto¬ 
nians, lileans, and Lacedemonians , that were mari¬ 
time people, at his pleafure, and hinder their cxcur- 
fions by lea. 

It vexed Apelles beyond meafure to fee things 
go forward lb well without his help, even by the 
mini (fry of thofe whom he mod hated. Wherefore 
lie entered into confpiracy with Leontius and Mega- 
leas, binding himfelf and them by oath, to crofs and 
bring to nought, as well as they were able, all that 
the king fhould take in hand. By fo doing, they 
thought to bring it to pal's, that very want of ability 
to do any thing without them, fhould make him 
fpeak them fair, and be glad to fubmit himfelf to 
their directions. The king, it is like, had flood in 
lome awe of them whilft he was a child \ and there¬ 
fore thefe wife men perfwaded thcmfelves, that, by 
looking big upon him, and imputing unto him all 
that fell out ill, through their own milgovernment 
of his affairs, they might rule him as a child ftill. 
Apelles would needs go to Chalets, there to take 
order for the provifions which were to come that 
way out of Macedon; the other two ftaid behind 


with the king, to play their parts j all more mind¬ 
ful of their wicked oath, than of their duty. 

His fleet and army being in a readinefs, Philip 
made countenance as if he would have bent all his 
forces againft the Eleans v to whofe aid therefore the 
Eiolians fent men, little fearing that the mifehief 
would have fallen, as loon after it did, upon them- 
felves. But againft the Eleans , and thofe that came 
to help them, Philip thought it enough to leave the 
Acheans , with fome pan of his and their mercena¬ 
ries. He himfelf, with the body of his army, put¬ 
ting to fea, landed in the ifle of Cephallenia , whence 
the Etolians, dwelling over-againfl it, ufed to fiir- 
nifh themlelves of fhipping, when they went to rove 
abroad. There he befieged the town of Palau, that 
had been very ferviceable to the enemy againft him 
and his confederates j and might be very ul'eful to 
him, if he could get it. Whilft he lay before this 
town, there came unto him fifteen fhips of war from 
Scerdilaidas , and many good foldiers from the Epi- 
rots, Acarnanians , and Meffenians. But the town was 
obftinate, and would not be terrified with numbers. 
It was naturally fenced on all parts, lave one, on 
which fide Philip carried a mine to the wall, where¬ 
with he overthrew two hundred foot thereof. Leon¬ 
tius, captain of the targuetiers, was appointed by the 
king to make the aflault. But he, remembering 
his covenant with Apelles , did both wilfully forbear 
to do his belt, and caufed others to do the like. So 
the Macedonians were put to foil, and many flain ; 
not of the worft foldiers, but fuch as had gotten 
over the breach, and would have carried the town, 
if the treafon of their captain, and fome by him cor¬ 
rupted, had not hindered the victory. The king 
was angry with this, but there was no remedy •, 
and therefore he thought upon breaking up the fiege. 
For it was eafier to the townfmen to make up the 
gap in their wall, than for him to make it wider. 
Whilft he flood thus perplexed, and uncertain what 
courfc to take, the Meffenians and Acarnanians lay 
hard upon him, each of them defirous to draw him 
into their own country. The Meffenians allcdged, 
that Lycurgus was bufy in wafting their country, 
upon whom the king might come unawares in one 
day •, the Etefian winds, which then blew, ferving 
fitly for his navigation. Hereto alfo Leontius per¬ 
fwaded, who confidercd that thofe winds, as thjy 
would eafily carry him thither, fo would they detain 
him there perforce (blowing all the dog-days) and 
make him fpend the fummer to fmall or no purple. 
But Aratus gave better count'd, and prevailed. He 
fliewed how unfitting it were to let the Etolians over¬ 
run all Tbeffaly again, and fome part of Macedon, 
whilft the king withdrew his army far off to feck 
fmall adventures. Rather, he laid, that the time 
now ferved well to carry the war into Etolia, fince 
the pretor was gone thence abroad on roving, with 
the one half of their ftrength. As for Lycurgus, 
he was not ftrong enough to do much harm in Pelo¬ 
ponnefus ; and it might fuffice, if the Acheans were 
appointed to make head againft him. According to 
this advice, the king fets fail for ALtolia, and en¬ 
ters the bay of Ambracia , which divided the Eto¬ 
lians from Acarnania. The Acarnanians were glad 
to fee him on their borders, and joined with him 
as many of diem as could bear arms, to help in 
tiking vengeance upon their bad neighbours. He 
marched up into the in-land country, and, taking 
fome places by the way, which he filled with gar- 
rifons to afllire his retreat, he paffeJ on to Tber- 
mum , which was the receptacle of the Etolians , 
and fureft place of defence in all extremities. The 
country round about was a great faftnels, environ¬ 
ed with rocky mountains of very narrow, fteep, 
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and difficult afcent. There did the Etolians ufe to 
hold all their chief meetings, their fairs, their elec¬ 
tion of magiftrates, and their fblemn games. There 
all'o they uled to beftow the mod precious of" their 
goods, as in a place of grcateft fecurity. This opi¬ 
nion of tiie natural ftrength, had made them care- 
lcfs in looking unto it. When Philip therefore had 
overcome tnebad way, there was nothing elfe to do 
than to take fpoil, whereof he found fuch plenty, 
that he thought the pains of his journey well re- 
compenfcd. So he loaded his army, and, conf'u- 
ming all that could not be carried away, forgot not 
to ra/.e a goodly temple, the chief of ail belonging 
unto the Etolians., in remembrance of the like their 
courtefy fhewed upon the temples of Dium and Do- 
dona. This burning of the temple might (queftion- 
lefs) more for the king’s honour, have been for- 
bom. But perhaps he thought, as Monficur du 
Gourdes, the French captain, told the Spaniards in 
Florida , That they which bad no faith , needed no 
church. At his return from 'Thermum, the Etolians 
laid for him, which that they would do, he be¬ 
lieved before *, and therefore was not taken unawares. 
Three thoufand of them there were, that, lying in 
ambufh, fell upon his fkirts: but he had laid a 
counter-ambufh for them of his Illyrians , who. Hay¬ 
ing behind the reft, did fct upon the backs of the 
Etolians, whilft they were bufily charging in the rear 
the army that went before. So, with daughter of 
the enemy, he returned the fame way that he came •, 
and, burning down thof'e places that he had taken 
before, as alfo wafting the country round about 
him, he fifely carried all that he had gotten aboard 
his fleet. Once the Etolians made countenance of 
fight, ifTuing out of Stratus in great bravery. But 
they were beaten home fafter than they came, and 
followed to their very gates. 

The joy of this victorious expedition being every 
way compleat, and not deformed (as commonly 
happens) by any finifter accident, it pleafed the 
king to make a great feaft unto all his friends and 
captains. Thither were invited among the reft 
Leontius , with his fellow Megaleas. They came, 
bccaufe they could not chufe -, but their heavy looks 
argued what little plealure they took in the king’s 
profpcrity. It grieved them to think, tlut they 
fhould be able to give no better account unto Apelles, 
of their hindering the king’s bufinefs, fince Aneiies 
himfclf, as will be fhewed anon, had played his 
own part with a moft mil'chievous dexterity. The 
forrow and indignation, which they could ill difiem- 
ble in their faces, broke out after l'uppcr, when they 
had warmed themfelves with drink, into open riot. 
Finding /Iratus on the way home to his tent, they 
fell to reviling him, throwing (tones at him, fo that 
they caufed a great uproar •, many running in (as 
happens in fuch cafes) to take part with the one or 
the other. The king, fending to enquire of the 
matter, was truly informed of all that had pafted : 
which made him fend for Lecntius and his fellows. 
But Leontius was gotten out of the way; Magate as, 
and another widi him, came. The king began to rate 
them for their diforder; and they to give him fro- 
ward anlwers ■, infomuch as they faid at length, that 
they would never give over till they had rewarded 
jiratus with a milchief as he deferved. Hereupon 
the king committed them toward. Leontius, hear¬ 
ing of this, comes boldly to the king, with his tar- 
gettiers at his heels, and with a proud grace de¬ 
manded, who it was that had dared to lay hands 
upon Megaleas, yea, and to caft him into prifon ? 
Why, faid the king, it was even I. This refolute 
anfwer, wiiich Leontius had not expected, made 
him depart both fad and angry •, feeing himfelf out- 
No. 45. 


frowned, and not knowing how to remedy the mat¬ 
ter. Shortly after Megaleas was called forth to his 
anfwer, and was charged by Jr at us with many 
great crimes. Among which were, the hinderance 
of the king’s vidlory at Pa'tea, and the compact 
made with Apelles \ matters no Id's touching 
Leontius , that flood by as a looker on, than 
Megaleas that was accufed. In conclulio.i, the 
prefumptions againfl him were fo llrong, and 
his anfwers thereto fo weak, that he, and Cri- 
non , one of his fellows, were condemned in twenty 
talents: Crinon being remanded back to prifon, and 
Montius becoming bail for Megateis. This was 
done upon the way homeward, as the king was re¬ 
turning to Corinth. 

Philip difpatched well a great deal of bufinefs this 
year: for as flxm as he was at Corinth, he took in 
hand an expedition againfl the Lacedemonians. Thefe, 
and the Means, had done what harm they could 
in Pehpontefus whilft the king was ablent. The 
Acheans had oppoled them as well as they could, 
with ill fuccefs; yet fo, as they hindered them from 
doing fuch harm as elfe they would hive done. But 
when Philip came, he over-run the country about 
lute:demon, and was in a manner at the gates of 
Sparta , ere men could well believe that he was re¬ 
turned out of / Etolia . He took not in this expe¬ 
dition any cities, but made great warte in the fields •, 
and having beaten the enemy in fome fkirmiflies, 
carried back with him to Corinth a rich booty of 
cattel, flaves, and other country-fjioil. At Countb 
he found attending him ambalfulors from the Rho¬ 
dians and Cbiam, that requefted him to fet Greece 
at quiet, by granting peace unto the Etolians. They 
had gracious audience, and he willed them to deal 
firft with the Etolians, who, if they would make 
the fame requeft, fhould not find him unreafonable. 
The Etolians had fped ill that year ; neither law 
they any likely hopes for the years following. The 
army, that they had lent forth to wafle Thrjffaly and 
Macedon, found fuch oppofition on the way, that, 
not daring to proceed, it returned home without 
bringing any thing to elfaft. In the mean lealon, 
they had been grievoufly afflidled, as before is (hew¬ 
ed, by Philip, in the center of their own country. 
All Greece and Macedon was up in arms againft them, 
and their weak allies the Means and Lacedemonians. 
Neither was it certain how long the on.* or other of 
thele their Pdoponnefian friends fhould be able to 
hold out •, fince they were not ftrong enough to keep 
the field, but had already fullered thole milcries of 
war, which, by a little continuance, would make 
them glad each to leek their own peace, without re¬ 
gard of their confederates. Wherefore the Etolians 
readily entertained this negotiation of peace; and, 
taking truce for thirty days with the king, dealt with 
him by interceffion of the lame ambafladors, to en¬ 
treat his prefence at a diet of their nation, that Hiould 
be held at Rhittm ; w'hithcr, if he would vouchfafe 
to come, they promiled that he Hiould find them 
conformable to any good reafbn. 

Whilft thefe things were in hand, L'ur.tius and Me¬ 
galeas thought to have terrified the king, by raifing 
fedition againft him in the army. But this device 
forted to no good cffedl. The foldiers wereeafily 
and quickly incenfed againft many of die king’s 
friends, who were faid to be the caufe why they were 
not rewarded with fo much of the booty, as they 
thought to belong of right unto them. But their an¬ 
ger fpent it felt in a noife, and breaking open of doors, 
without further harm done. This was enough to in¬ 
form the king (whoealily pacified his men with gen¬ 
tle words) that fume about him were very falle. Yea, 
the foldiers themfelves, repenting of their infolcnce, 
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dcfired to have the authors of the tumult fought out, 
and punilhed according to their deferts. The king 
made (hew, as if he had not cared to make fuch 
inquifition. But Leontius and Magaleas were a- 
fraid, left the matter would foon come out of it 
felf, to their extreme danger. Wherefore they 
lent unto Apelles, the head and architect of their 
treafon •, requefting him fpeedily to repair to Co- 
rintb, where he might ftand between them and the 
king’s difpleafure. Apelles had not all this while 
been wanting to the bufinefs, undertaken by him 
and his treacherous companions. He had taken 
upon him, as a man that had the king’s heart in 
his own hand : and thereby was he grown into 
fuch credit, that all the king’s officers in Alacedon 
and Thejj'aly addrefied themfelves unto him •, and re¬ 
ceived from him their difpatch in every bufinefs. 
Likewife the Greeks, in all their flattering decrees, 
took occaflon to magnify the virtue of Apelles \ 
making flight mention (only for fafhion fake) of 
the king: who leemed no better than the mini- 
fter and executioner of Apelles's will and plea- 
fure. Such was the arrogancy of this great man, 
in fetting himfelf out unto the people: but in ma¬ 
naging the king’s affairs, he made it his efpccial 
care, that money, and all things needful for the 
publick fervice, fliould be wanting. Yea, he en¬ 
forced the king, for very need, to fell his own 
plate, and houlhold vefiels : thinking to refolve 
thefe, and all other difficulties, by only faying, Sir, 
be ruled wholly by me, and all Jlsatl be as you would 
wifi. Hereto if die king would give a (Tent, then 
had this politician obtained his heart’s defire. Now 
taking his journey from Chaicis in the ifle of Eu¬ 
boea, to the city of Corinth, where Philip then lay : 
he was fetch’d in with great pomp and royalty, by 
a great number of the captains and foldiers ; which 
Leontius and Megaleas drew forth to meet him on 
the way. So entering the city with a goodly train, 
he went direttly to the court, and towards the 
king’s clumber. But Philip was well aware of his 
pride, and had vehement fufpicion of his falfhood. 
Wherefore one was lent to tell him, that he fliould 
wait a while, or come another time for the king 
was not now at leifure to be fpoken with. It was 
a pretty thing, that fuch a check as this made all 
his attendants forfake him, as a man in difgrace ; 
in fuch fort, that going thence to his lodging, he 
had none to follow him, five his own pages. Af¬ 
ter this, the king vouchfafed him now and then 
fome (lender graces : but in confutations, or other 
nutters of privacy, he ufed him not at all. This 
taught Megaleas to look unto himfelf, and run a- 
way betimes. Hereupon the king fent forth Tau- 
rion, his lieutenant of Peloponncfus, with all the tar- 
gettiers, as it were to do fome piece of fervice ■, 
but indeed of purpofe to apprehend Leontius in the 
abfcnce of his followers. Leontius, being taken, 
dilpatched away a meflenger prefently to his tar- 
gettiers, to fignify what was befallen him : and 
they forthwith fent unto the king in his behalf. 
They made requeft. That if any other thing were 
objected aguinft him, he might not be called forth 
to trial before their return: as for the debt of Me- 
gtleas, if that were all the matter, they faid, that 
they were ready to make a purfe for his difeharge. 
This ailed ion of the foldiers made Philip more 
hafty than clfe he would have been, to take away 
the traitor’s life. Neither was it long, ere letters 
of Megaleas were intercepted, which he wrote un¬ 
to the Etolians ; vilifying the king with oppro¬ 
brious words ■, and bidding them not to hearken af¬ 
ter peace, but to hold out a while, for that Philip 
was even ready to fink under the burden of his 


own poverty. By this the king underflood more 
perfectly the falfhood, not only of Megaleas, but 
of Apelles ; whofe cunning head had laboured all 
this while to keep him fo poor. Wherefore he lent 
one to purfue Megaleas, that was fled to Thebes. As 
for Apelles, he committed both him, his fon, and 
another that was inward with him, to priion; 
wherein all of them Ihortly ended their lives. Me¬ 
galeas alfo, neither daring to ftand to trial, nor 
knowing whither to fly, was weary of his own life, 
and flew himfelf about the fame time. 

The Etolians , as they had begun this war upon 
hope of accomplifhing what they lifted in the non¬ 
age of Philip: fo finding that die vigour of this 
young prince, tempered with the cold advice of 
Aratus , wrought very eftedhially towards their over¬ 
throw they grew very defirous to make an end of 
it. Neverthelefs, being a turbulent nation, and rea¬ 
dy to lay hold upon all advantages : when they 
heard what was happened in die court, the death 
of Apelles, Leontius, and Megaleas, together with 
fome indignation thereupon conceived by fome of the 
king’s targettiers -, they began to hope a-new, that 
thefe troubles would be long lading, and thereup¬ 
on brake the day appointed for the meeting at Rbi- 
um. Of this was Philip nothing forry. For being 
in good hope throughly to tame this unquiet nati¬ 
on : he thought it much to concern his own ho¬ 
nour, that all the blame of the beginning, and con¬ 
tinuing the war, fliould reft upon themfelves. 
Wherefore he willed liis confederates, to lay afide 
all thought of peace, and to prepare for war a- 
gainft the year following^ wherein he hoped to 
bring it to an end. Then gratified he his Macedo¬ 
nian foldiers, by yielding to let them winter in * 
dicir own country. Ih his returning homeward, he 
called into judgment one Ptolemy, a companion 
with Apelles and Leontius in their treafons: who 
was therefore condemned by the Macedonians, and 
fuffiered death. Thefe were the fame Macedonians , 
that lately could not endure to hear of Leontius's 
imprifonment: yet now they think die man wor¬ 
thy to die, that was but his adherent. So vain is 
die confidence, on which rebels ule to build, in 
their favour with the multitude. 

During his abode in Macedon, Philip won fome 
bordering towns ; from which the Dardanians, 
Etolians, and other his ill neighbours, were accuf- 
tomed to make roads into his kingdom. When 
he had thus provided for fafety of his own -, the 
Etolians might well know what they were to ex- 
ped. But there came again ambalfadors from the 
Rhodians and Chians, with others from Ptolemy 
king of Egypt, and from the city of Byzantium , 
re-continuing the former follicitation about die 
peace. This falhion had been taken up in matters 
of Greece , ever fince the kings that reigned alter 
Alexander had taken upon them to fet the whole 
country at liberty : no fooner was any province 
or city in danger to be opprefled, and lubdued by 
force of war, but prefendy there were found in- 
terceflors, who pitying the eflufion of Greekijb 
blood, would importune the ftronger to relinquifli 
his advantage. By doing fuch friendly offices in 
time of need, the princes and dates abroad fought 
to bind unto them thole people, that were, howloe- 
ver weak in numbers, yet very good foldiers. But 
hereby it came to pafs, that die more froward fort, 
efpecially the Etolians, whofe whole nation, was 
addifted to falftiood and robbery, durft enter bold¬ 
ly into quarrels with all their neighbours: being 
well aflured, that if they had the worft, the love of 
Greece would be fufficicnt to redeem their quiet. 
They had, fince the late treaty of peace, done 
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what harm they could in Peloponncfus: but being 
beaten by the Acheans, and Handing in fear to be 
more found Iy beaten at home, they defired now, 
more earneftly than before, to make an end of the 
war as foon as they might. Philip made fuch an- 
fwer to the amballudors as he had done the for¬ 
mer year; that he gave not occafion to the begin¬ 
ning of this war, nor was at the prefent either a- 
fraid to continue it, or unwilling to end it: but 
that the Etolians, if tlu-y had a dclire to live in reft, 
mult fir 11 be dealt withal, to lignily plainly their 
determination, whereto himfclt w'ould return fuch 
anlwer as he thould think fit. 

Philip had at this time no great liking unto the 
peace, being a young prince, and in hope to in- 
creale the honour which he daily got by the war. 
But it happened in the mid ft of this negotiation, 
that he was advertifed by letters out of Macedon, 
what a notable victory Hannibal had obtained a- 
gainft the Romans in the battel of T'hra/ymene. Thcfe 
letters he communicated unto Demetrius Pbarius : 
who greatly encouraged him to take part with 
Hannibal \ and not to fit (till, as an idle beholder 
of the Italian war. Hereby he grew more incli¬ 
nable tlun before unto peace with the Etolians: 
which was concluded Ihortly in a meeting at Nctti- 
paflus. There did Agelaus , an Etolian , make a 
great oration: telling how happy it was (or the 
Creeks, that they might at their own pleafure dif- 
pute about finilhing war between themlelves, 
without being moleltcd by the Barbarians. For 
when once either the Romans , or Carthaginians, 
had fubdued one the other \ it was not to be doubt¬ 
ed, that they would forthwith look eaftward, and 
feck by all means to fet footing in Gieece. For this 
caule lie faid it was good, that their country (hould 
be at peace within it (elf: and that Philip , if he 
were delirous of war, (hould lay hold on the op¬ 
portunity, now fitly ferving, to enlarge his domini- 
nion, by winning fomewhat in Italy. Such ad¬ 
vice could the Ltolians then give, when they ftood 
in fear of danger threatning them at hand : but being 
foon after weary of reft, as being accuftomcd to en¬ 
rich thcmfclves by pillage, they were fo far from ob- 
ferving and following their own good counlcl, 
that they invited the Romans into Greece *, whereby 
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they brought thcmfclves and the whole country (but 
themfclves before any other part of the country) un¬ 
der fervitude of ftrangers. The condition of this 
peace was limple, that every one (hould keep 
what they held at the prefent, without making rc- 
ftitution, or any amends for damages paft. 

Sect. III. 

Philip, at the perfwafion of Demetrius Pharius, en- 
ters into league with Hannibal, againft the Ko- 
mans. 7 'he tenor of the league between 1 lanni- 
bal and Philip. 

T HIS being agreed upon : the Greeks betook 
thcmfclves to quiet courlcs of lile •> and Phi¬ 
lip , to prepare for the bufinefs of Italy, about which 
he conlulted with Demetrius Pharius. And thus 
palled the time away, till the great battel of Car.- 
n.t: after which he joined in league with Hanni¬ 
bal ’, as hath been (hewn before. Demetrius Pha¬ 
rius bore great malice unto the Romans ; and knew 
no other way to be avenged u|K>n them, or to re¬ 
cover his own loft kingdom, than by procuring 
the Macedonian , that was in a manner wholly gui¬ 
ded by his counfcl, to take part with their enemies. 
It had otherwife been far more expedient for Phi¬ 
lip, to have fupported the weaker of thefe two 
great cities againft the more mighty. For by fo 
doing, he ihould jierhaps have brought them to 
j/e-ace upon lome equal terms •, and thereby, as did 
I hero, a far weaker prince, have both fecured his 
own eftate, and cauted each of them to be de- 
firous of chief place in his fficndlhip. The ifiue of 
the counfcl which he followed, will appear foon 
after this. His firft quarrel with the Romans -, the 
trouble which they and the Etolians did put him 
to in Greece •, and the peace which they made with 
him for a time, upon conditions diat might eafily 
be broken: have been related in another place, 
as belonging unto the fecond Punic war. Where¬ 
fore I will only here fet down the tenor of the 
league between him and Carthage : which may 
leem not unworthy to be read, if only in regard of 
the form it felf then uled ; though it had been 
over-long to have been inferred into a more bufy 
piece. 


The OATH and COVENANTS, 

Between HANNIBAL , General of the Carthaginians , and XENO¬ 
PHANES, Ambaffador of PHILIP, king of Macedon. 


t I ^ HIS is the league ratified by oath, •which 
X. Hannibal, the general, and with him 
M a c o, Myrcal, and Barmocal, as 
alfo the fenators of Carthage that are prefent, and 
all the Carthaginians that are in his army , have 
made with Xenophanes, the fon of Cleo- 
machus, Athenian, whom king Philip, the 
fon of Demetrius, hath fent unto us, for 
himfclf, and the Macedonians, and his affociates : 
before Jupiter and Juno, and Apollo: before a the 
god of the Carthaginians, Hercules, and Iolaus : 
before Mars, Triton, Neptune : before the gods 
accompanying arms, the fun, the moon, and the 
earth ; before rivers, and meadows, and waters j 
before all the gods that have power over Carthage ; 


before all the gods that rule over Macedon, and the 
reft of Greece j before all the gods that are preft- 
dents of war, and prefent at the making of this 
league. Hannibal the general hath faid , and 
all the fenators that are with him, and all the Car¬ 
thaginians in bis army: Be it agreed between you 
and us. That this oath Jland for friendfhip and 
loving affection. That we become friends, familiar , 
and brethren, upon covenant, That the fafety of the 
lords, the Carthaginians, and of Hannibal, 
the genera], and tbofe that are with him , and of the 
rulers and provinces of the Carthaginians, ufir.g the 
fame laws, and of the Uticans, and as many cities 
and nations as obey the Carthaginians, and of the 
foldiers and officiates, and of all towns and nations 
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•with •which we hold friendfip in Italy, Gaul, and 
Liguria, and with whom we Jhall hold friendjhip , 
or make alliance hereafter in this region , be prefer ved 
by king Ph ili p, and the Macedonians, and fuch 
of the Greeks as are their ajjociates. In like manner 
Jhall king Philip, and the Macedonians, and 
other the Greeks his ajfociates , be favedandprcferved 
by the Carthaginian armies , and by the Uticans, 
and by all cities and nations that obey the Cartha¬ 
ginians, and by their ajjociates and foldiers , and by 
all cities in Italy, Gaul, and Liguria that are of 
our alliance , or Jhall hereafter join with us in Italy. 
We fall not take counfel one againjl the other , nor 
deal fraudulently one with the other. With all readi- 
nefs and good-willy without deceit or fublilty, we 
jhall be enemies unto the enemies of the Carthaginians, 
excepting tbofe kings , towns , and havens, with which 
we have already league and friendjhip. We alfo 
Jhall be enemies to the enemies of king Philip, ex¬ 
cepting tbofe kings, cities , and nations , with which 
We have already league and friend flip. The war that 
we have with the Romans, have ye alfo with them, 
until the gods fall give us a new and happy end. Te 
Jhall aid us with thofe things whereof we have needy 
and Jhall do according to the covenants between us. 
But if the gods Jhall not give unto you and us their 
help in this war againfl the Romans and their ajfo¬ 
ciates ; then if the Romans offer friendfip, we Jhall 
make fiend ftp in fuch wife, that ye Jhall be par¬ 
takers of the fame friendfip, with condition, that 
they fall not have power to make war upon you : 
neither fall the Romans be lords over the Corcy- 
reans, nor over thofe of Apollonia, nor Dyrrachium, 
nor over Pharus, nor Dimallc, nor the Parthini, 
nor Atintania. They fall alfo render unto Deme¬ 
trius Pharius all thofe that belong unto him , 
as many as are within the Romans dominions. But 
if the Romans (after fuch peace made) fall make 
war upon ye or us *, we will fuccour one another in 
that war y as either fall have need. The fame fall 
be obferved in war made by any other , excepting thofe 
kingsy citieSy and fates, with whom we hold already 
league and friendjhip. To this league if we or ye 
fall think fit to add or detraft, fuch addition or de¬ 
ls acl/on fall be made by our common confient. 

Sect. IV. 

IJow Philip yielded to his natural vices, being there¬ 
in foothed by Demetrius Pharius. His define to ty¬ 
rannize upon the free fates his ajjociates : With 
the troubles into which he thereby Jell , whiljl he 
bore a part in the fecond Punic War. He poijbnetb 
Aratus j and grows hateful to the Acheans. 

H itherto Philip had carried himftlf as a virtuous 
prince. And though with more commenda¬ 
tion of his wifdom, he might have offered his 
friendlhip to the /tomans, tliat were like to be op- 
p re (Ted, than to the Carthaginians , who had the 
better hand ; yet this his medling in the Punic war, 
proceeded from a royal greatnels of mind, with a 
defire to fecure and increafe his own efface j adding 
therewithal reputation to his country. But in this 
bufinefs he was guided (as hath been faid) by De¬ 
metrius Pharius ; who, looking throughly into his 
nature, did accommodate himfelf to his defires, 
and thereby fhortly governed him, as he lifted. 
For the virtues of Philip were not indeed fuch as 
they feerned. He was luftful, bloody, and tyran¬ 
nical } defirous of power to do what he lifted, and 
not otherwile lifting to do what he ought, than fo 
tar forth, as by making a fair thew, he might hreed 
in men luch a good opinion of him, as fhould help 
to ferve his turn in all that he took in hand. Be¬ 


fore he lhould bufy himfelf in Italy, he thought it 
requifitc in igood policy, to bring the Greeks, that 
were his aflociates, under a more abfolute form ol 
fubje&ion. Hereunto Apelles had advifed him be¬ 
fore, and he had liked reafonably well of the courfe. 
But Apelles was a boiftcrous counftllor, and one, 
that, referring all to his own glory, thought himfelf 
deeply wronged, if he might not wholly have his 
own way, but were driven to await the king’s op¬ 
portunity at better times. Demetrius Pharius could 
well be contented to obferve the king’s humours; 
and guided, like a coachman, with the reins in his 
hand, thofe affeftions which himfelf did only feem 
to lbllow. Therefore he grew daily more and more 
in credit; fo as, without any manner of contention, 
he fupplanted Aratus, which the violence of Apelles 
could never do. 

There arofe about thefe times a very hot faction 
among the Alejfenians , between the nobility and 
commons ; their vehement thoughts being rather di¬ 
verted (as happens often after a foreign war) unto 
domeftick obje&s, than allayed and reduced unto a 
more quiet temper. In procefs of no long time, 
the contention among them grew fo violent, that 
Philip was entreated to compound the differences. 
He was glad of this, refolving fo to end the matter, 
that they fhould not henceforth drive any more 
about their government; for that he would affume 
it wholly to himfelf. At his coming thither, he 
found Aratus bufy among them to make all friends, 
after a better manner than agreed with his own lecret 
purpofe. Wherefore he confulted not with this re¬ 
verend old man, but talked in private with fuch of 
the Alejfenians as repaired unto him. He afked the 
governors what they meant to ftand thus difputing, 
and whether they had not laws to bridle the inlo- 
fence of the unruly rabble, Contrariwife, in talk¬ 
ing with the heads of the popular faction, he faid it 
was flrange that they, being fo many, would fuffer 
themfelves to be oppreffed by a few; as if they had 
not hands to defend themfelves from tyrants. Thus, 
whilft each of them prefumed on the king’s af- 
fiftance, they thought it beft to go roundly to work, 
ere he were gone that fhould countenance their do¬ 
ings. The governors therefore would have appre¬ 
hended fome feditious orators, that were, they laid, 
the ftirrers up of the multitude unto fedition. Upon 
this occafion the people took arms; and, running 
upon the nobility and magiftrates, killed of them 
in a rage almoft two hundred. Philip thought, it 
feems, that it would be eafy to worry the fheep, 
when the dogs, their guardians, were flain. But 
his fallhood and double dealing was immediately 
found out. Neither did the younger Aratus forbear 
to tell him of it in publick, with very bitter and 
difgraceful words. The king was angry at this; 
but having already done more than was commenda¬ 
ble, or excufable; and yet further intending to take 
other things in hand, wherein he fhould need the help 
and countenance of his beft friends, he was content 
to fmother his difpleafure, and make as fair weather 
as he could. He led old Aratus afide by the hand, 
and went up into the caftle of lthome , tlut was over 
Mejfene. There he pretend to do facrifice, and facri- 
fice he did. But it was his purpofe to keep the place 
to his own ufe ; for that it was of notable ftrength, 
and would ferve to command the further parts 
of Peloponnefus, as the citadel ol Corinth , which 
he had already, commanded the entrance into tliat 
country. Whilft he was therefore facrificing, and 
had the entrails of the beaft delivered into his hand, 
as was the manner, he (hewed them to Aratus , and 
gently afked him, whether the tokens that he faw 
therein did fignity, that being now in pofleffion of 
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this pl.icc, he fhould quietly go out of it, or rather 
keep it to himfelf. He thought, perhaps, that the 
old nun would have foothed him a little, were it 
only for defire to nuke amends for the angry words 
newly fpoken by his fon. But as Aratus flood 
doubtful what to anfwer, Demetrius Pharius gave 
this verdift: If thou be a foothfayer , thou may'Jl 
£? thy ways, and let flip this good advantage ; if thou 
be a king, thou mufl not neglect the opportunity, but 
bold the ox by both his horns. Thus he fpake, rc- 
fembling It home and Acrocorinthus, unto the two 
horns of Peloponnefus. Yet would Philip needs 
hear the opinion of Aratus , who told him plainly, 
that it were well done to keep the place, if it might 
be kept without breach of his faith with the Meffc- 
nians : but if, by feizing upon Ithome, he mud lofe 
all the other caflles that he held, and efpecially the 
llronged cadle of all, which was left unto him by 
Antigonus , which was his credir, then were it far 
better to depart with his foldiers, and keep men in 
duty, as he had done hitherto, by their own good¬ 
wills, than by fortifying any flrong places againfl 
them, to make them of his friends become his ene¬ 
mies. 

To this good advice Philip yielded at the prefent; 
but not without fome diflike, thenceforth growing 
between him and the Arati , whom he thought more 
froward than befeemed them, in contradicting his 
will. Neither was the old man defirous at all, to 
deal any longer in the king’s alfairs, or be inward 
with him: for as he plainly difeovered his tyrannous 
purpofes ; fo likewife he perceived, that in reforting 
to his houfe, he had been difhonelt with his fon’s 
wife. He therefore flaid at home, where, at good 
leifure, he might repent, that in defpight of Cleo- 
mer.es , his own countryman, and a temperate 
prince, he had brought the Macedonians into Pelo¬ 
ponnefus. 

Philip made a voyage out of Peloponnefus into 
Epirus, wherein Aratus refufed to bear him com¬ 
pany. In this journey he found by experience what 
Aratus had lately told him, that difhonefl counfcls 
are not fo profitable in deed, as in appearance. 
The Epirots were his followers and dependants, and 
fo they purpoled to continue: but he would needs 
have them fo to remain, whether they purpofed it or 
not. Wherefore, to make them the more obnoxious 
unto his will, he ftized upon their town of Oricum, 
and laid fiege to Apollonia , having no good colour 
of thcle doings, but thinking himfelf flrong enough 
to do what he lifted, and not feeing whence they 
fhould procure friends to help them. Thus, inftead 
of fettling the country, as his intended voyage into 
Italy required, he kindled a fire in it which he could 
never quench, until it had laid hold on his own 
palace. Whilft he was thus labouring to bind the 
hands that fhould have fought for him in Italy, 
M. Valerius, the Reman , came into tl>ofe parts ', 
who not only maintained the Epirots againfl him, 
but procured the * Elolians to break the peace which 
they had lately made with him. 

Thus began that war, the occurrents whereof we 
have related before, in place whereto it belonged. 
In managing whereof, though Philip did the offices 
of a good captain ; yet, when leifure ferved, he 
made it apparent that he was a vicious king. He 
had not quite left his former defire, of oppreffing the 
liberty of the MifJ'cnians , but made another journey 
into their country, with hope to deceive them, as 
before. They undcrflood him better now than be¬ 
fore, and therefore were not hafty to trull him too 
far. When he law that his cunning would not ferve. 


he went by force i and calling them his enemies, 
invaded them with open war. But in that war he 
could do little good ; perhaps, becaufe none of his 
confederates were defirous to help him in fuch an 
enterprife. In this attempt upon Mejfeue, he lofl 
Demetrius Pharius, that was his counfellor and 
flatterer, not his perverter ; as appears by his grow¬ 
ings daily more nought in following times. The 
worfe that he fped, the more angry he vexed againfl 
thofe that feemed not to favour his injurious doings. 
Wherefore, by the miniflry of Taurion , his lieute¬ 
nant, he poifoned old Aratus ; and lhortly after 
that, he poifoned alfo the younger Aratus ; hoping 
that thefe things would never have been known, be¬ 
caufe they were done fecretly, and the poifons them- 
fclves were more fure, than manifefl in operation. 
The Sicyontans, and all the people of Achaia, de¬ 
creed unto Aratus more than human honours •, as fa- 
orifices, hymns, and proceffions, to be celebrated 
every year twice, with a prieft ordained unto him 
for that purpofe ; as was accuftom’d unto the heroes, 
or men, whom they thought to be tranflated into 
the number of the gods. Hereunto they are laid 
to have been encouraged by an oracle of Apollo } 
which is like enough to have been true, fince the 
help of the devil is never failing to the incrcale of 
idolatry. 

The loving memory of Aratus , their patron and 
Angular benetadlor, could not but work in the Acbe- 
ans marvellous diflike of that wicked king, which 
had made him thus away. He fhall therefore hear 
of this hereafter, when they better dare to take 
counfel for themlelves. At the prefent, the murder 
was not generally known or believed } neither were 
they in cafe to fubfifl, without his help that had 
committed it. The Etolians were a mofl outragious 
people, great darers, and fhamelefs robbers. With 
thefe the Romans had made a league, whereof the 
conditions were foon divulged, efpecially that main 
point, concerning the divilion of the purclufe which 
they fhould make ; namely, that the Etolians fhould 
have the country and towns, but the Romans the 
fpoil, and carry away the people to lell for flaves. 
The Acheans, who, in times of greater quiet, could 
not endure to make {freight alliance with the Eto¬ 
lians, as knowing their uncivil difpofition, were 
much more averfe from them, when they perceived 
how they had called in the Barbarians (for fuch 
did the Greeks account all other nations, except their 
own) to make havock of the country. The fame 
confideration moved alfo the Lacedemonians to ftand 
off a-while, before they would declare themfelves 
for the Etolians , whofe friendffiip they had em¬ 
braced in the late war. The induflry therefore of 
Philip, and the great care which he feemed to take 
of the Achcans , his confederates, fufficed to retain 
them ; efpecially at fuch time as their own neccffity 
was thereto concurrent. More particularly, he 
obliged unto himfelf the Dymeans, by an ineflima- 
ble benefit, recovering their own after it had been 
taken by the Romans and Etolians, and redeem¬ 
ing their people wherefoever they might be found, 
that had been carried away captive, and fold abroad 
for flaves. Thus might he have blotted out the 
memory of offences pafs’d, if the malignity of his 
condition had not otherwhiles broken out, and given 
men to underfland that it was the time, and not his 
virtue, which caufed him to make fuch a ffiew of 
goodnefs. Among other foul a tils, whereof he 
was not afhamed, he took Polyrratia, the wife of 
the younger Aratus, and carried her into Macedon \ 
little regarding how this might ferve to confirm in 
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the people their opinion, that he was guilty of the 
old man’s death. But of fuch faults he fhall be 
told, when the Romans make war upon him the 
fccond time: for of that which happened in this 
their firft mvafion, I hold it fuperfluous to make re¬ 
petition. 

Sect. V. 

Of Philopoemen, general of the Acheans, and Ma- 
chanidas, tyrant of Lacedemon. A battel be¬ 
tween them, wherein Machanidas is Jlain. 

T T happens often, that the dcceafe of one emi- 
JL nent man dilcovers the virtue of another. In 
the place of Aral us there Hood up Philopoemen, 
whofe notable valour, and great fkill in arms, made 
the nation of the Acheans redoubtable among all the 
Creeks, and carelefs of fuch protection, as in for¬ 
mer times they had needed againft the violence of 
their neighbours. This is that Philopoemen, who, 
being then a young man, and having no command, 
did efpecial fervice to Antigonus at the battel of Sel- 
la fia, againft Cleomenes. Thenceforward until now, 
he had fpent the moft part of his time in the ifle of 
Crete ; the inhabitants whereof being a valiant peo¬ 
ple, and feldom or never at peace between them- 
fclves, he bettered among them his knowledge and 
pra< 5 lice in the art of war. At his return home, he 
had charge of the horfe, wherein he carried him- 
felf fo ftriftly, travailing with all the cities of the 
confederacy, to have his followers well mounted and 
armed at all pieces; as alfo he fo diligently trained 
them up in all exercife of fervice, that he made the 
Acheans very ftrong in that part of their forces. Be¬ 
ing afterwards chofen pretor, or general of the nation, 
he had no lefs care to reform their military difei- 
pline throughout, whereby his country might be 
ftrong enough to defend it felf, and not any longer 
(as in former times) need to depend upon the help 
of others. Me perfwaded the Acheans to cut off 
their vain expence of bravery, in apparel, houfe- 
hold-ftuff, and curious fare, and to beftow that coft 
upon their arms •, wherein by how much they were 
the more gallant, by fo much were they like to 
prove the better foldiers; and fuitable in behavi¬ 
our unto the pride of their furniture. They had 
ferved hitherto with little light bucklers, and (lender 
darts, to caft afar off, that were ufeful in fkirmifh- 
ing at fome diftance, or for furprifes, or fudden and 
hafty expeditions*, whereto Aratus had been moft 
accuftomed. But when they came to handy-ftrokes, 
they were good for nothing *, fo as they were wholly 
driven to rely upon the courage of their mercenaries. 
Pbilcpamen altered this, caufing them to arm them- 
felves more weightily; to ufe a larger kind of fhield, 
with good fwords, and ftrong pikes, fit for fervice 
at hand. He taught them all'o to fight in clofe or¬ 
der, and altered the form of their embatteling ; 
not making the files fo deep as had been accuftom- 
cd, but extending the front, that he might ufe the 
fervice of many hands. 

I tight montlis were fpent of that year in which 
Itc firft was pretor of the Acheans, when Machani¬ 
das, the tyrant of Lacedemon, caufed him to make 
trial how his foldiers had profited by his difciplinc. 
This Machanidas was the fucccftbr unto Lycurgus, 
a man more violent than his fore-goer. He kept in 
pay a ftrong army of mercenaries ; and he kept 
them not only to fight for Sparta , but to hold the 
city in obedience to himfdf perforce. Wherefore 
it behoved him not to take part with the Acheans, 
that were favourers of liberty •, but to ftrengthen 

* Excerpt, e Poljb. Lit. Plat, i 


himfelf by fricndftiip of the Etolians ; w ho, in ma¬ 
king alliances, took no further notice of vice or vir¬ 
tue, than as it had reference to their own profit. The 
people alfo of Lacedemon , through their inveterate 
hatred unto the Argives, Acheans, and Macedonians, 
were in like fort (all, or moft of them) inclinable to 
the E toll an fa&ion. Very unwifely : for in licking to 
take revenge upon thofe that had lately hindered 
them from getting the lord (hip of Peloponnefus , they 
hindered themfelves thereby from recovering the 
maftery of their own city. This affedtion of the 
Spartans, together with die regard of his own fe- 
curity, and no fmall hope of good that would fol¬ 
low, furFered not Machanidas to be idle •, but always 
made him ready to fall upon his neighbours backs, 
and take of theirs what he could, whilft they were 
enforced, by greater neceffity, to turn face ano¬ 
ther way. Thus had he often done, efpecially in 
the abfcnce of Philip , whofe fudden coming into 
thofe parts, or fome other oppofition made againft 
him, had ufually made him fail of his attempts. At 
the prefent he was ftronger in men than were the 
Acheans, and thought his own men better foldiers 
than were theirs. 

Whilft Philip therefore was bufied elfewhere, he 
entered the country of the Mantineans , being not 
without hope to do as Cleomenes had done before 
him ; yea, and perhaps to get the * lordfhip of 
Peloponnefus, as having ftronger friends, and weaker 
oppofition, than Cleomenes had found. But Philo* 
poemen was ready to entertain him at Mantinaa, 
where was fought between them a great battel. 
The tyrant had brought into the field upon carts a 
great many of engines, wherewith to beat upon the 
fquadrons of his enemies, and put them into difor- 
der. To prevent this danger, Philopoemen lent 
forth his light armature a good way before him; io 
as Machanidas was fain to do the like. To fecond 
thele, from the one and the other fide came in con¬ 
tinual fupply, till at length all the mercenaries both 
of the Acheans and of Machanidas were drawn up 
to the fight, being fo far advanced each before their 
own Phalanx , that it could no otherwife be difeerned 
which prefled forward, or which recoiled, than by 
the rifing of the duft. Thus were Machanidas s en¬ 
gines made unfcrviccable, by the interpofition of his 
own men \ in fuch manner, as the cannon is hinder¬ 
ed from doing execution in moft of the battels fought 
in thefe our times. The mercenaries of the tyrant 
prevailed at length, not only by their advantage of 
number, but (as b Polybius well obferveth) by fur¬ 
mounting their oppofites in degree of courage, 
wherein ufually the hired foldiers of tyrants exceed 
thofe that are waged by free ftates. For as it is 
true, that a free people are much more valiant than 
they which live opprefled by tyranny \ fince the one, 
by doing their bell in fight, have hope to acquire 
fomewhat benefici.il to themfelves •, whereas the other 
do fight (as it were) to aflurc their own fervitude: 
fo the mercenaries of a tyrant, being made partakers 
with him in the fruits of his profperity, have good 
caufe to maintain his quarrel as their own ; whereas 
they that ferve under a free Hate, have no otlier mo¬ 
tive to do manfully, than their bare ftipend. Fur¬ 
ther than this, when a free (late hath gotten the vic¬ 
tory, many companies (if not all) of foreign auxilia¬ 
ries are prefcntly caft \ and therefore fuch good fel¬ 
lows will not take much pains to bring the war to an 
end. But the vidoryof a tyrant, makes him IbnJ 
in need of more helpers: becaufe that after it he 
doth wrong to more, as having more fubjetls \ 
and therefore (lands in fear of more, tlut lhoulJ 

via Philopam. b PoHb. ibid. 
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leek to take revenge upon him. The ftipenchries 
therefore of the Acbeans , being forced to give 
ground, were urged fo violently in their retreat by 
tliofe of Macbanidas, that fhortly they betook 
themfelves to flightand could not be flay’d by 
any perfwafions of Pbilopaemen, but ran away quite 
beyond the battel of the Acbeans. This di (after 
had been fuffleient to take from Philopccmen the 
honour of the day ; had he not wifely obferved the 
demeanor of Mac bant das , and found in him that 
trror which might reftore the vidory. The tyrant, 
with his mercenaries, gave chace unto thofe that 
fled : leaving behind him in good order of battel 
his Lacedemonians \ whom he thought fufticient to 
deal with the Acbeans, that were already difheart- 
ned by the flight of their companions. But when 
this his rafhnels had carried him out of fight. Phi- 
lopwmtn advanced towards the Lacedemonians that 
flood before him. There lay between them a- 
thwart the country a long ditch, without water at 
that time; and therefore paflable (as it feemed) 
without much difficulty, cfpecially for foot. The 
Lacedemonian> adventured over it, as thinking them¬ 
felves better foldicrs than the Acbeans ; who had 
in a manner already loft the day. But hereby they 
greatly difordered their own battel ; and no fooncr 
had the foremoft of them recovered the further 
bank, than they were ftoutly charged by the Ache- 
ans, who drove them headlong jinto the ditch 
again. The firlt ranks being broken, all the 
reft began to fhrink : fo as Pbilopaemen getting o- 
ver the ditch, eafily dialed them out of the field. 
Pbilopaemen knew better how to ufe his advantage, 
than Macbanidas had done. He fuflered not all 
his army to difband and follow the chace: but re¬ 
tained with him a fufficicnt ftrength, for the cufto- 
dy of a bridge that was over the ditch, by which 
he knew that the tyrant muft come back. The ty¬ 
rant with his mercenaries returning from the chace, 
looked very heavily when he faw what was fallen 
out. Yet, with a lufty troop of horfe ubout him, 
he made towards the bridge: hoping to find the 
Acbeans in difordcr, and to fet upon their backs, 
as they were carelefly purfuing their vidory. But 
when he and his company faw Philopccmen ready 
to make good the bridge againft them ; then be¬ 
gan every one to look, which way he might fluff 
for himlelf. The tyrant, with no more than 
two in his company, rode along the ditch-fide ; 
and fearched for an eafy paflage over. He was 
eafily difeovered by his purple caflock, and the 
coftly trappings of his horle. Pbilopaemen there¬ 
fore leaving the charge of the bridge unto another, 
coafted him all the way that he rode ; and falling 
upon him at length in the ditch it felf, as he was 
getting over it, flew him there with his own hand. 
There died in this battel on the Lacedemonians 
fide about four thouiand: and more than four thou- 
fand were taken priloners. Ot the Acbean merce¬ 
naries, probable it is that the lofs was not greatly 
cared for j lince that war was at an end, and for 
their money they might hire more when they 
fhould have need. 

S E C T. VI. 

Philip leaving peace with Rome, and with all 
Greece, prepares again/l Afia. Of the kings of 
Pergatnus, Cappadocia, Pontus, Paphlagonia, 
Bithyiiia, and their lineages. Of the Galatians. 

Y this victory the Acbeans learned to think 
well of themlelves. Neither needed they indeed 
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after a while (fuch Was their difciplinc, and con¬ 
tinual exercile) to account themfelves in manner of 
War inferiour to any, that fhould have brought a- 
gainft them no great edds of number. As lor the 
Macedonian , he made no great ufe of them : But 
when he had once concluded peace with the Ro¬ 
mans and Etclians. He ftudied how to enlarge his 
dominions eaftward ; fince the fortune of his friends, 
the Carthaginians, declined in the weft. He took 
in hand many matters together, or very nearly to¬ 
gether, and fome of them not honeft: wherein if 
the Acbeans would have done him fervice ; they 
muft, by helping him to opprefs others that never 
had wronged him, have taught him the way how 
to deal with themfelves. He greatly hated Atta¬ 
ins king of Per gam us , who had joined with the 
Romans and Etolians againft him. 

This Attains, though a king, was fcarce yet a 
nobleman, otherwile than as he was ennobled by 
his own, and by his father’s virtue. His fortune 
began in Philctcerus his’uncle: who being gelded, by 
reafon of a miftiap which he had when he was a 
child, grew afterwards thereby to be more efteem- 
ed : as great men in thofe times repofed much con¬ 
fidence in eunuchs, whole affedions could not be 
obliged unto wives or children. He was enter¬ 
tained into the family of Docimus, a captain fol¬ 
lowing Antigonus the firjl \ and after the death of 
Antigonus, he accompanied his mafter, diat be¬ 
took himlelf to Lyfimachus king of Thrace. Lyft- 
maebtts had good opinion of him ; and put him 
in truft with his money and accompts. But when 
at length he flood in fear of this king, that grew 
a bloody tyrant: he fled into Afia , where he fei- 
zed upon the town of Pergamus , and nine thou- 
fand talents belonging to Lyfimachus. The town 
and money, together with his own fervice, he of¬ 
fered unto Seleucus the firjl, that then was ready 
to give Lyfimachus battel. His offer was kindly 
accepted, but never performed •, for that Seleucus 
having flain Lyfimachus, died fhortly after himlelf, 
before he made ufe of Philctcerus or his money. So 
tfiis eunuch (till retained Pergamus with the coun¬ 
try about it; and reigned therein twenty years as 
an abfolute king. He had two brethren : of which 
the elder is faid to have been a poor carter , and 
the younger perhaps was not much better ■, before 
fuch time as they were raifed by the fortune of this 
eunuch. Pbiletcerus left the kingdom to the elder 
of thefe, or to the fon of the elder called Eumenes. 
This Eumenes enlarged his kingdom ; making his 
advantage of the dillenfion, between Seleucus Cal- 
linicus and Antiochus Hierax, the fons of the fe- 
cond Antiochus. He fought a battel with Hierax , 
near unto Sardes \ and won the vidory. At which 
time, to animate his men againft the Gauls that 
ferved under his enemy, he ufed a pretty device. 
He wrote the word * ViUury upon the hand of 
his foothlayer, in fuch colours as would eafily come 
off: and when the hot liver of the bcaft that was 
facrificed, had cleanly taken the print of the let¬ 
ters, he publifhed this unto his army as a miracle, 
plainly fore-fhewing that the gods would be aflif- 
tant in that battel. 

After this vidory, he grew a dreadful enemy to 
Seleucus : who never durft attempt to recover from 
him, by war, the territory that he had gotten and 
held. Finally, when lie had reigned two and 
twenty years, he died by a forfeit of over-much 
drink ; and left his kingdom to At talus, of whom 
we now intreat, that was fon unto Attains the 
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youngeft brother of Philettrus. Attalus was an 
Undertaking prince, very bountiful, and no lefs va¬ 
liant. By his own proper forces he reftored his 
friend /iriarathes the Cappadocian into his king¬ 
dom, whence he had been expelled. He was 
grievoufly molcfted by Acheus: who fetting up him- 
fdf, as king, wgxvrto-Antmbus the great, reigned in 
the lefler A fa. He was befieged in his own city of 
Pergamus : but by the help of the T’.Bofag<e, a na¬ 
tion of the Gauls, whom he called over out of 
Thrace , he recovered all that he had loft. When 
thefe Gauls had once gotten footing in Afa, they 
never wanted employment: but were either enter¬ 
tained by fome of the princes reigning in thole 
quarters ; or interpoftd themfelvcs, without invi¬ 
tation, and found themfelves work in quarrels of 
their own making. They cauled Pruftas king of 
Bithynia to ceafe from his war againft Byzantium. 
\Vhereunto when he had condefcended \ they ne- 
verthelefs within a while after invaded his king¬ 
dom. He obtained againft them a great viftory j 
and ufed it with great cruelty, fparing neither age 
nor fex. But the fwarm of them increafing, they 
occupied the region about Hellefpont: where, in 
(eating themfelves, they were much beholden un¬ 
to Attains. Never the lefs, prefuming afterwards 
upon their ftrength ; they forced their neighbour 
princes and cities to pay them tribute. In the 
(harp exaftion whereof, they had no more refpeft 
unto Attains than to any that had worfe deferved 
of them. By this they compelled him to fight 
againft them ; and he being victorious, compelled 
them to contain themfelves within the bounds of 
that province, which took name from them in 
time following, and was called Galatia. Yet con¬ 
tinued they (till to opprefs the weakeft of their 
neighbours; and to fill up the armies of thofe drat 
could belt hire them. 

The kings reigning in rhofe parts, were the pof- 
terity of fuch as had faved themfelves and tneir 
provinces, in the flothful reign of the Perfans ; or 
in the bufy times of Alexander, and his Macedoni¬ 
an followers. The Cappadocians were very ancient. 
For die firft of their line had married with Atoffa, 
filter unto the great king Cyras. Their country 
was taken from them by Perdiccas, as is (hewed 
before. But the fon of that king, whom Perdic¬ 
cas crucified, efpying his time while the Macedo¬ 
nians were at civil wars among themfelves re¬ 
covered his dominion, and pafied it over to his 
off-fpring. The kings of Pontus had alfo their 
beginning from the Perf,an empire \ and are faid to 
have iflued from the royal houfe of Acbtemenes. 
The Paphlagonians derived themfelves from PyU- 
menesy a king that affilted Priamus at the war of 
Troy. Thefe, applying tliemfelves unto the times, 
were always conformable unto the ftrongeft. The 
anceftors of Pruftas had begun to reign in Bitby- 
nia, fome few generations before that ot the Great 
Alexander. They lay fomewhat out of the Mace¬ 
donians way: by whom therefore, having other 
employment, they were the lels molefted. Calan- 
tus, one of Alexander's captains, made an expedi¬ 
tion into their country ; where he was vanquifh- 
ed. They had afterwards to do with a lieutenant 
ot Aatigeuus, that made them fomewhat more 
humble. A nd thus they Ihuffled, as did the reft, 
until the reign of Prujias, whom we have already 
1 (atticlimcs mentioned. 

Sect. VII. 

The tovtn of Cios taken by Philip, at the inf ance of 

Prufias king of Bithynia, and cruelly defrayed . 


By this and like aBions Philip grenvs hateful to 
many of the Greeks j and is 'warred upon by At- 
talus king of Pergamus, and by the Rhodians. 

~yRUS IA S, as a neighbour king, had many 
quarrels with Attalus , whole greatnefs he 
(uipefted. He therefore ftrengthned himfclf, by 
taking to wife the daughter of Philip > as Attalus , 
on the contrary fide, entered into a drift confede¬ 
racy with the Etolians, Rhodians , and other of the 
Greeks. But when Philip had ended his Etolian 
war, and was devifing with Antiochus about lharing 
between them two the kingdom of Egypt , wherein 
Ptolemy Philopater , a friend unto them both, was 
newly dead, and had left his fon Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
a young child, his heir j the Bithynian entreated this 
his father-in-law to come over into Afa , there to 
win the town of the Ciani, and beftow it upon him. 
Prufias had no right unto the town, nor juft matter 
of quarrel againft it i but it was fitly feated for him, 
and therewithal rich. Philip came, as one that 
could not well deny to help his fon-in-law: but 
hereby he mightily offended no fmall part of Greece. 
Ambaffadors came to him, whilft he lay at the fiege, 
from the Rhodians , and divers other dates; en¬ 
treating him to forfake the enterprize. He gave 
dilatory, but other wife gentle anfwers, makingfhew 
as if he would condefcend to their requeft; when he 
intended nothing lefs. At length he got the town, 
where, even in prefence of the ambaffadors, of 
whofe (ollicitation he had feemed fo regardful, lie 
omitted no part of cruelty. Hereby he rendered 
himfelf odious to his neighbours, as a perfidious 
and cruel prince. Efpecially his faft was detefted of 
the Rhodians, who had made vehement intcrceflion 
for the poor Ciani \ and were advertifed by ambaf¬ 
fadors of purpofe fent unto them from Philip , that, 
howfoever it were in his power to win the town as 
foon as he lifted; yet, in regard of his love to the 
Rhodians , he was contented to give it over. And 
by this his clemency, the ambaffadors (aid, that he 
would manifeft unto die world what (landerous 
tongues they were, which noifed abroad fuch reports 
as went, of his fallhood and oppreffions. Whilft 
the ambaffadors were declaiming at Rhodes , in the 
theatre, to this effeft, there came fome that made a 
true relation of what had happened ; (hewing that 
Philip had facked and deftroyed the town of Cios, 
and, after a cruel flaughter of the inhabitants, had 
made flaves of all that efcaped the fword. If the 
Rhodians took this in great defpite, no lefs were the 
Etolians inflamed againft him, fince they had fent a 
captain to take charge of the town •, being warned 
before by his doings at Lyfmachia and Chalctdon 
(which he had withdrawn from their confederacy 
to his own) what little truft was to be repofed in 
the faith of this king. But moft of all others was 
Attalus moved with confideration of the Macedonians 
violent ambition, and of his own eftate. He had 
much to lole, and was not without hope of getting 
much, if he could make a ftrong party in Greece. 
He had already, as a new king, followed the exam¬ 
ple of Alexander's captains, in purchafing with much 
liberality the love of the Athenians , which were 
notable trumpeters of other mens virtue, having 
loft their own. On the friendfhip of the Etolians 
he had caufe to prefume, having bound them unto 
him by good offices, many and great, in their late 
war with Philip. The Rhodians, that were mighty 
at fea, and held very good intelligence with the 
Egyptians, Syrians , and many other princes and 
dates, he eafily drew into a flreight alliance with 
him, by their hatred newly conceived againft 
Philip. 

Upon 
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Upon confidence in thefe his friends, but mod of 
all in tire ready afliftance of the Rhodians, Attains 
prepared to deal with the Macedonian by open war. 
It had been unfeafonablc to procraftinate, and ex- 
pe< 5 l whereto the doings of the enemy tended, fince 
his defire to fallen upon Afia was manifeft, and his 
fuifhood no lefs manifeft, than was fuch his defire. 
They met with him fhortly not far from Chios, and 
fought with him a battel at fca, wherein, though 
At talus was driven to run his own fhip on ground, 
hardly efcaping to land ; though the admiral of the 
Rhodians took his death’s wound ; and though Phi¬ 
lip, after the battel, took harbour under a promon¬ 
tory, by which they had fought; fo that he had the 
gathering of the wrecks upon the fhore: yet foraf- 
much as he had fuffered far greater Jofs of (hips 
and men, than had the enemy, and fince he durfl 
not in few days after put forth to fca, when Attains 
and the Rhodians came to brave him in his port, the 
honour of the victory was adjudged to his enemies. 
This notwithftanding, Philip afterwards befieged, 
and won fome towns in Caria ; whether only in a 
braver)’-, and to defpite his oppofites, or whether 
upon any hopeful delire of conqueft, it is uncertain. 
The ftratagem, by which he Avon PrinaJJ'us , is 
worthy of noting. - He attempted it by a mine, 
and finding the earth fo ftony, that it refitted his 
work, he neverthelcfs commanded the pioneers to 
make a noife under-ground •, and fecretly in the 
night-time he raifed a -great mount about the en¬ 
trance of the mine, to breed an opinion in the be- 
fieged, that the work went marvclloufly forward. 
At length he fent word to the townfmen, that by 
his undermining, two acres of their wall flood only 
upon wooden props ; to which, if he gave fire, 
and entered by a breath, they fhould expect no 
mercy. The Prinaffiaus little thought that he had 
fetched all his earth and rubbifh by night a great 
way off, to raife up thofe heaps which they faw, 
but rattier that all had been extracted out of the 
mine. Wherefore they fuffered thcmfdves to be 
out-faced, and gave up the town as loft, which the 
enemy had no hope to win by force. But Philip 
could not flay to little himfllf in thofe parts. At¬ 
tains and the Rhodians were too ftrong for him at 
fca, and compelled him to make latte back into 
Macedon, whither they followed him all the way in 
manner of purfuit. 

Sect. VIIL 

The Romans, after their Carthaginian war, Jeck 
matter of quarrel againfl Philip. The Athenians 
upon flight caufe proclaim war againf Philip, 
moved thereto by Attains, whom they flatter. 
Philip wins divers towns, and makes peremptory 
anfwer to the Roman ambaffador. The furious 
resolution of the Abydeni. 

T HESE Afiatic matters, which noway con¬ 
cerned the Romans , yet ferved well to make 
a noife in Rome , and fill the people’s heads, if not 
with a defire of making war in Macedon , at leafl 
with a conceit that it were expedient fo to do. The 
Roman fenate was perfectly informed of the ftate of 
thole caftern countries, and knew that there was 
none other nation than the Greeks, which lay be¬ 
tween them and the lordfhip of Afia. Thefe Greeks 
were factious, and feldom or never at peace. As 
for the Macedonian , though length of time, and 
continual dealings in Greece ever fince the reigns of 
Philip and Alexander, had left no difference between 
him and the naturals ; yet moft of them abhorred 
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his dominion, becaufl he was originally, forfooth, a 
Barbarian : many of them hated him upon ancient 
quarrels *, and they that had been molt beholden 
unto him, were neverthelcfs weary of him, by rea- 
fon of his perfonal faults. All this gave hope, tint 
the affairs of Greece would not long detain the Ro¬ 
man armies \ efpecially fince the divisions of the 
country were fuch, that every party eftnte was ape 
to take cour.fcl apart for it ft If, without much re¬ 
garding the generality. But the poor commonalty 
of Rome had no great affection to fuch a chargeable 
enrerprife. They were already quite exhauiUd by 
that grievous war with Hannibal, wherein they had 
given by loan to the rcpublick all their money; nei¬ 
ther had they as yet received, neither did they rcc.ir c 
until fifteen or fixrcen years after this, their whole 
fum back again. That part of payment aifb which 
was already made, being not in preflnt money, but 
much of it in land, it behoved them to reft a-while, 
and bellow the more diligence in tilling their 
grounds, by how much they were the Ids able to 
lx:ftow coft. Wherefore they took no pleafure to 
hear, that Attains and the Rhodians had lent am- 
baftadors to lollicit them againfl Philip, with report 
of his bold attempts in Afia: or that M. Au¬ 
relius, their Aicnt in Greece , had lent letters of the 
fame tenor to the fenate •, and magnified his intel¬ 
ligence, by letting out the preparations of’ this dan¬ 
gerous enemy, that follicited not only the towns 
upon the continent, but all the iflands in thole feas j 
vifiting them in perfbn, or fending ambalfidors, as 
one that meant fhortly to hold war with the Romans 
upon their own ground. Philip had indeed no fuch 
intent •> neither was he much too ftrong, either of 
himlelf, or by his alliance in Greece , to be refitted 
by At talus and the Rhodians, efpeciaily with the 
help of the Etolians, their good friends; and (i:i a 
manner) his own profefled enemies. But fuch 
things mull be publifhed abroad, if only to pro- 
difpofe men unto the war, and give it the more ho-’ 
neft colour. 

Philip was a man of ill condition, and therefore 
could not thrive by intermeddling in the affairs of 
thofe that were more mighty than himfelf. He was 
too unfkilftil, or otherwile too unapt, to retain his 
old friends ; yet would he needs be licking new 
enemies. And he found them fuch as he deferred 
to have them \ for he offered his help to their de- 
ftru&ion, when they were in mifery, and had done 
him no harm. It behoved him therefore either to 
have ftrained his forces to the uttcrmoll, in making 
war upon them ; or, in uelifting from that injurious 
courfe, to have nude amends for the wrongs pafs’d, 
by doing friendly offices of his own accord. But he, 
having broken that league of peace, which is of all 
other the moft natural, binding all men to oiler no 
violence willingly, unlelsthey think thcinfelvesjuftly 
provoked, was afterwards too fondly perfwaded, that 
he might well be fecure of the Romans, bccaufc of 
the written covenants of peace between him and 
them. There is not any form of oath, whereby fuch 
articles of peace can be held inviolable, fave only 1 by 
the water of Styx , that is, by neceffity \ which whilil: 
ifbinds one party, or both, unto performance, making 
it apparent, that he Hull be a lol’er, who ftarts from 
the conditions •, it may fo long (and fo long only) 
be prefumed that there fhall be no breat h. Till 
Hannibal was vanquifhed, the Romans never heark- 
,ned after Philip •, for neccflity made them let him 
’alone. But when once they had peace with Carthage , 

’ then was this river of Styx dried up ; and then could 
they fwear, as b Mercury did in the comedy, by 
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their own felves, even by their good fwords, that crown of gold, in reward of their virtue, and made 
they had good reafon to make war upon him. The all the Rhodians free citizens of Athens. 
voyage of Sopater into Afric, and the prefent war Thus began a great noife of war, wherein little 
againft Attains , were matter of quarrel as much as was left unto the Romans for their part ; Atta.us, 
needed \ or, if this were not enough, the Athenians and the Rhodians , taking all upon diem. But 
helped to furnifh them with more. while diefe were vainly mifpending the time, iu 

The Athenians , being at this time lords of no feeking to draw the Etolians to their party, that 
more than their own barren territory, took ftate contrary to their old manner were glad to be at 
upon them neverthelefs, as in their ancient fortune, quiet, Philip won the towns of Alaronea and /£- 
Two young gentlemen of Acarnania , entering into nus, with many other ftrong places about the Hel- 
the temple of Ceres , in the days of initiation (where- lefpont. Likewife palling over the HcUefponl, he 
in were delivered the myfteries of religion, or rather, laid liege unto Abydus ; and won it, though he 
of idolatrous fuperftition, vainly faid to have been was fain to ftay there long. The town held our, 
available unto felicity after this life) difeovered rather upon an obftinate refolution, and hope of 
themfelves, by fome impertinent queftions, to be none fuccour from Attains and the Rhodians , than any 
of thofe that were initiated. Hereupon they were great ability to defend it fclf againft fo mighty 
brought before the officers; and though it was ap- an enemy. But the Rhodians lent thither only 
parent, that they came into the place by mere error, one quadrireme gaily, and Attains no more than 
not thinking to have therein done amifs j yet, as it three hundred men ; far too weak an aid to make 
had been for fome heinous crime, they were put to good die place. The Roman embafladors won- 
death. All their countrymen at home took this in dred much at this great negligence of them tliat 
ill part, and fought to revenge it as a publick injury, had taken fo much upon them, 
by war upon the Athenians. Procuring therefore of Thefe embafladors, C. Claudius, M. ALmilius , 
Philip fome Macedonians to help them, they entered and P. Sempronius , were fent unto Ptolemy Epipha - 
into Attica, who wafted it with fire and fword, and nes, king of Egypt, to acquaint him with their 
carried thence away with them a great booty. This vidory againft Hannibal and tlie Carthaginians ; 
indignity ftirred up the high-minded Athenians , and as alfo to thank him for his favour unto them 
made them think upon doing more than they had Ihewed in that war ; and to defire the continuance 
ability to perform. All which at the prefent they thereof, if they Ihould need it againft Philip. This 
could do, was to fend ambafladors to long Attains , Egyptian king was now in the third or fourth 
gratulating his happy fuccefs againft Philip , and in- year of his reign, which (as his father Pbdopator 
treating him to vifit their city. Attains was hereto nad done before him) he began a very young boy. 
the more willing, becaufe he underftood that the The courtefie for which the Romans were to thank 
Roman ambafladors, hovering about Greece for mat- him, was, that out of Egypt they had lately been 
ter of intelligence , had a purpofe to be there at the fupplied with corn, in a time of extreme dearth; 
fame time. So he went thither, accompanied, be- when the naileries of war had made all their own 
fides his own followers, with fome of the Rhodians, provinces unable to relieve them. This meflage 
Landing in the Piraeus, he found the Romans there, could not but be welcome to the Egyptian : fince 
with whom he had much friendly conference, they it was well known, how Philip and Antiockus , had 
rejoicing that he continued enemy to Philip \ and combined themfelves againft him •, confpiring to 
he being no lefs glad when he heard of their purpofe take away his kingdom. And therefore it might 
to renew the war. The Athenians came forth of in reafon be hoped, that he, or his council tor 
their city, all the magiftrates, priefts, and citizens, him, fhould offer to fupply the Romans with corn: 
with their wives and children, in as folemn a pomp fince this their Macedonian expedition, concerned 
as they could devife, to meet and honour the king, his eftate no lefs than theirs. 

They entertained the Romans that were with him But as the errand was for the molt part com- 
in very loving manner •, but towards Attains him- plemental: fo had the embafladors both leifure and 
felf, they omitted no point of obfervance, which direction from the fenate, to look unto the things 
their flattery could fuggeft. At his firft coming of Greece by the way. Wherefore they agreed, 
into the city, they called the people to aflembly ; that M. Aimiltus , the youngeft of them, fhould 
where they defired him to honour them with his ftep afide, and vifit Philip, to try if he could 
prefence, and let them hear him fpeak. But he make him leave the fiege of Abydus ; which clfe 
excufed himfelf, Lying, that with an evil grace he he was like to carry. ALmihus, coming to Phi- 
fhould recount unto them thofe many benefits, by lip , tells him, that his doings are contrary to the 
which he ftudied to make them know what Jove he league that he had made with the Romans. For 
bore them. Wherefore it was thought fit that he Attains and the Rhodians, upon whom lie made 
fhould deliver in writing, what he would have to war, were confederate with Rome: and the town 
be propounded. He did fo. The points of his de- of Abydus, which he was now belicging, had a 
claration were; firft, what he had willingly done for kind of dependency upon Attains. Hereto Philip 
their fake ; then, what had lately pafled between anlwercd, that Attalus and the Rhodians had made 
him and Philip ; laftly, an exhortation unto them, war upon him: and that he did only requite them 
to declare themfelves againft the Macedonian, whilft with the like. Do you alfo (faid ALmihus) requite 
he, with the Rhodians and the Romans, were will- thefe poor Abydeni with jurh terrible war, for any 
ing and ready to take their part ; which if they now the like invafion by them firft made upon you ? The 
retufed to do, he protefted that afterwards it would king was angry to hear himfelf thus taken fliort: 
be vain to crave his help. There needed little in- and therefore he roundly made anfwer to ALmilius-, 
treaty, for they were as willing to proclaim the war. It is your youth. Sir, and your beauty ; and (above 
as he to defirc it. As for other matters, they load- all) your being a Roman, that makes you thus pre- 
ed him with immoderate honours, and ordained, fumptuous. But I would wijb ye to remember the 
that unto the ten tribes, whereof the body of their league that ye have made with me, and to keep it: 
citizens confifted, fhould be added another, and cal- if ye do other wife, I will make ye under ft and, that 
led after his name; as it he were in part one of their the kingdom and name of Macedon is in matter of 
founders. To the Rhodians they alfo decreed a war, no lefs noble than the Roman. So lie dif- 
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milled the embaflador ; and had the town imme¬ 
diately yielded to his difcretion. The people had 
entertained a refolution, to have died every one of 
them, and fet their town on fire; binding them- 
felves hereto by a fearful oath, when Philip deni¬ 
ed to accept them upon reafonable conditions. But 
having in defperate fight, once repelling him from 
the breach, loft the greateft number of their youth: 
it was thought meet by the governors and anci¬ 
ents of the city, to change this refolution, and take 
fuch peace as could be gotten. So they carried 
out their gold and filver to Philip: about which 
whilft they were bufy, the memory of their oath 
wrought lo effc&ually in the younger fort *, that, 
by exhortation of their priefts, they fell to murder¬ 
ing their women, children, and thcmfclves. Here¬ 
of the king had fo little companion, that he faid, 
he would grant the Abydcni three days leil'ure to 
die: and to that end forbad his men to enter the 
town; or hazard thcmfclves in interrupting the 
violence of thole mad fools. 

S £ C T. IX. 

The Romans electee war againjl Philip, and fend 
one of their confuls into Greece, as it were in de¬ 
fence of the Athenians their confederates. How 
poor the Athenians were at this time, both ia 
quality and eftate. 

T His calamity of the Abydent, was likened by 
the Romans unto that of die Saguntines: 
which indeed it nearly refembled; though Rome 
was not alike interefied in the quarrel. But to help 
themfelves with pretence for the war, they had 
found out another Saguntum, even the city of 
Athens: which if the Macedonian fhould win, 
then refted there no more to do, than that he 
fhould prefently einbark himfelf for Italy, whither 
he would come, not as Hannibal from Saguntum, 
in five months, but in the fhort fpace of five days 
failing. Thus P. Sulpicius, the conful, told the 
multitude, when he exhorted them to make war 
upon Philip which at his firft propounding they 
had denied. The example of Pyrrhus was by 
him alledged, to fliew, what Philip , with the pow¬ 
er of a greater kingdom, might dare to under¬ 
take: as alfo the fortunate voyage of Scipio into 
Afric ; to fhew the difference of making war a- 
broad, and admitting it into the bowels of their 
own country. By fuch arguments was the com¬ 
monalty of Rome induced to believe, that this 
war with the Macedonian was both juft and necef- 
fary. So it was decreed: and immediately the 
fame conful halted away towards Macedon , having 
that province allotted unto him before, and all 
things in a readinefs, by order from the fenate ; 
who followed other motives, than the people muft 
be acquainted with. Great thanks were given to 
the Athenian embafiadors, for their conftancy (as 
was faid) in not changing their faith at fuch time 
as they flood in danger of being befieged. And 
indeed great thanks were due to them ; though 
not upon the fame occafion. For the people of 
Rome had no caufe to think it a benefit unto 
themfelves, that any Greek town, refilling to fue 
unto the Macedonian for peace, requefted their help 
againft him. But the fenate intending to take in 
hand the conqueft of the eaflern parts, had rea- 
fon to give thanks unto thofe that miniftrtd the 
occafion. Since therefore it was an untrue fuggef- 
tion, that Philip was making ready for Italy: 
and fince neither Attains , the Rhodians, nor any 
other ftate in thofe quarters, defired the Romans to 
give them protection: thefe bufy-headed Athen- 
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Ians , who falling out with the Arcarnantans, and 
consequently with Philip , about a matter of May- 
game (as was Ihcwed before) fent embafiadors iR- 
to all parts of the world, even to Ptolemy of Egypt, 
and to the Romans , as well as to Attains, and o- 
ther their neighbours; muft be accepted as caufe 
of the war, and authors of the benefit thence re¬ 
dounding. 

Neverthelefs, as it loves to fall out where the 
meaning differs from the pretence : the doings of 
P. Sulpicius, the conful, w r ere fuch, as might have 
argued Athens to be the leaft part of his care. He 
failed not about Peloponnefus, but took the ready 
way to Macedon ; and landing about the river of 
Apfus, between Dyrrachium and Apollonta , there 
began the war. Soon upon his coming, the Atheni¬ 
an ambafiaders were with him, and craved his 
help $ whereof they could make no benefit whilft 
he was fo far from them. They bemoaned them- 
felvcs as men befieged, and entreated him to deli¬ 
ver them. For which caufe he fent unto them 
C. Claudius , with twenty gallies, and a compe¬ 
tent number of men: but the main of his forces 
he retained with him, for the profecution of a 
greater delign. The Athenians were not indeed 
befieged: only fome rovers of Chalets , in the 
ific of Euboea and fome bands of adventurers out 
of Corinth j ufed to take their Ihips, and fpoil 
their fields, becaufe they had declared themfelves 
againft king Philip, that was lord of thefe two 
towns. The robberies done by thefe pirates, and 
free-booters, were by the more eloquent than war¬ 
like Athenians, in the declining age of their lortune 
and virtue, called a fiege. From fuch detriment: 
the arrival of Claudius, and fhortly after of three 
Rhodian gallies, ealily preferVed diem. As for the 
Athenians themfelves •, they that had been wont, 
in ancient times, to undertake the conquefis of 
Egypt , Cyprus , and Sicily *, to make war upon the 
great Perftan king ; and to hold fo much of 
Greece in fubjedlion, as made them redoubtable unto 
all the reft : had now no more than three fhips, 
and thofe open ones, not much better than long 
boats. Yet thought they not themfelves a whit 
the worfe men ; but flood as highly upon the glo¬ 
ry and virtue of their anccftors, as if it lud beea 
llill their own. 

Sect. X. 

! The town of Chalcis, in Euboea, taken and fackfd 
by the Romans, and their affociatcs, that lay in 
ga^rifon at Athens. Philip attempteth to take A- 
thens by furprife : walleth the country about : and 
makes a journey into Peloponnefus. Of Nabis, 
the tyrant of Laccdcmon, and his wife. Pliilip 
offers to make war again/I Nabis for the Ache- 
ans. He returneth home through Attica, which 
he fpoileth again : and provides againjl the ene¬ 
mies. Some exploits of the Romans. Divers 
princes join with them. Great labouring to draw 
the Etolians into toe war. 

P HILIP , returning home from Abydus, heard 
news of the Roman confuls being about Apol¬ 
lo ni a. But ere he ftirred forth to give him enter¬ 
tainment*, or perhaps before he had well refolved, 
whether it were beft a while to fit ftill, and try 
what might be done for obtaining of peace, or whe¬ 
ther to make oppofition, and refift thefe invaders 
with all his forces: he received advertifement from 
Chalcis of a grievous mifhap there befallen him, 
by procurement of the Athenians. For C. Clau¬ 
dius, with his Romans, finding no luch work at 
Athens as they had expe&cd, or as was anfwerable 
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to the fame that went abroad ; purpofed to do fome- 
what that might quicken the war, and make his 
own employment better. He grew foon weary of 
fitting as a fcare-crow, to fave the Athenians 
grounds from fpoil j and therefore gladly took in 
hand a bufinels of more importance. The town of 
C ha Ids was negligently guarded by the Macedoni¬ 
an foldiers therein, for that there was no enemy at 
hand •, and more negligently by the townfmen, 
who repofed themfelves upon their garrifon. Here¬ 
of Claudius having advertifement, failed thither by 
night, for fear of being deferied i and arriving 
there a little before break of day, took it by fca- 
lado. He ufed no mercy, but flew all that came 
in his way : and wanting men to keep it (unlcfs 
he Ihould have left the heartlefs Athenians to their 
own defence) he fet it on fire \ confuming the 
king’s magazines of corn, and all provifions for 
war, which were plentcoufly filled. Neither were 
he and his afiociatcs contented with the great a- 
bundance of fpoil which they carried aboard their 
/hips ; and with enlarging all thofe, whom Philips 
as in a place of moft iecurity, kept there imprilon- 
ed : but, to /hew their defpight and hatred unto the 
king, they overthrew, and brake in pieces the fta- 
tues unto him there ercdled. This done, they 
halted away towards Athens: where the news of 
their exploit were like to be joyfully welcomed. 
The king lay then at Demetrias , about foine twen¬ 
ty miles thence : whither when thele tidings, or 
part of them, were brought him, though he faw 
that it was too late to remedy the matter ; yet he 
made all halle to take revenge. He thought to 
have taken the Athenians , with their trufty friends, 
bufy at work in ranfacking the town, and loading 
themfelves with fpoil: but they were gone before 
his coming. Five thoufand light-armed foot he 
had with him, and three hundred horfe: whereof 
leaving at Chalcis only a few to bury the dead, he 
marched thence away fpeedily towards Athens : 
thinking it not impofiible to take his enemies, in 
the joy of their victory, as full of negligence, as 
they had taken Chalcis. Neither had he much fail¬ 
ed of his expedtation, if a loot-poft, that flood 
fcout for the city upon the borders, had not de¬ 
feried him afar 01T, and fwiftly carried word of his 
approach to Athens. It was mid-night when this 
poll came thither: who found all the town afleep, 
as fearlefs of any danger. But the magiflrates, 
hearing his report, caufed a trumpet out of their 
citadel to found the alarm, and with all fpeed 
made ready for defence. Within a few hours Phi¬ 
lip was there : who feeing the many lights, and 
other figns of buiy preparation ufual in fuch a 
cafe, underftood that they had news of his coming •, 
and therefore willed his men, to repofe themfelves 
till it were day. It is like, that the paucity of his 
followers did help well to animate the citizens, 
which beheld them from die walls. Wherefore 
though Claudius were not yet returned (who was 
to fetch a compafs about by fea, and had no caufe 
of halte) yet having in the town fome mercenary 
foldiers, which they kept, of their own, befides 
the great multitude of citizens they adventured to 
iflue forth at a gate, whereto they faw Philip make 
approach. The king was glad of diis; reckon¬ 
ing all thofe his own, that were thus hardy. He 
therefore only willed his men to follow his exam¬ 
ple and prefently gave charge upon them. In 
diat fight he gave Angular proof of his valour : 
and beating down many of the enemies with his 
©wn hands, drove them with great /laughter back in¬ 


to the city. The heat of his courage tranfported him 
further, than diferetion would have allowed, even 
to the very gate. But he retired without harm ta¬ 
ken ; for that they, which were upon die towers 0- 
ver the gate, could not ufe their catting weapons 
againft him, without endangering their own people, 
that were thronging before him into the city. 
There was a temple of Hercules', a place of exer- 
cife, with a grove, and many goodly monuments 
befides, near adjoining unto Athens: of which he 
fpared none, but fullered the rage of his anger to 
extend, even unto the fepulchrcs of the dead. The 
next day came the Romans , and lome companies of 
At talus'* men from ALgina ; too lace, in regard 
of what was already pail; but in good time, to 
prevent him of fatisfying his anger to the full, 
which as yet he had not done. So he departed 
thence to Corinth: and hearing that the Aiheans 
held a parliament at Argos , he came thither to them 
unexpected. 

The Acheans were devifing upon war, which 
they intended to make againft Nobis , the tyrant 
of Lacedemon : who being ftarted up in the room 
of Machanidas , did greater mifehief tlian any that 
went before him. This tyrant relied wholly up¬ 
on his mercenaries; and of his fubjeCts had no 
regard. He was a cruel oppreflor •, a greedy ex¬ 
tortioner upon thole that lived under him *, and 
one, that in his natural condition /melt rankly 
of the hangman. In thefe qualities, his wile 
Apega , was very fidy matched with him: fmee his 
dexterity was no greater in fpoil ing the men, 
than hers in fleecing their wives ; whom /he 
would never fuller to be at quiet, till they had pre- 
fented her with all their * jewels and apparel. Her 
hufband was fo delighted with her property, that he 
caufed an image to be made lively reprefenting her, 
and apparelled it with fuch coltly garments as flie 
uled to wear. But it was indeed an b engine , fcrving 
to torment men. Hereof he made uie, when he 
meant to try the virtue of his rhetorick. For call¬ 
ing unto him fome rich man, of whole money he 
was defirous, he would bring him into the room 
where this counterfeit Apega ftood, and there ufe all 
his art of perfwafion to get what he de red, as it 
were by good-will. If he could not fo fpeed, but 
was anl wered with excufes, then took he the refrac¬ 
tory denier by the hand, and told him, that per¬ 
haps his wife Apega (who fat by in a chair) could 
perfwade more effectually. So he led him to the 
image, that rofe up, and opened the arms, as it 
were for embraccment. Thofe arms were full of 
Ihatp iron nails, the like whereof were alfo flicicing 
in the breads, though hidden with her cloaths: ami 
herewith (he griped the poor wretch, to the pleafure 
of the tyrant, that laughed at his cruel death. Such, 
and worfe (for it were long to tell all here that is 
fpoken of him) was Nabis in his government. In 
his dealings abroad, he combined with the Etolians , 
as Machanidas and Lycurgus had done before 
him. By thefe he grew into acquaintance with 
the Romans j and was comprehended in the 
league which they made with Philip , at the end of 
their former war. Of Pbilopoemen’% virtue he ftood 
in fear*, and therefore durft not provoke the 
Achcansy as long as they had fuch an able com¬ 
mander. But when Cycliades , a far worfe cap¬ 
tain, was their pretor $ and all, or the greateft 
part of their mercenaries were dil'charged; Phi- 
lopoemen being alfo gone into Crete , to follow his 
beloved occupation of war : then did Nabis fall 
upon their territory ) and wafting all the fields. 
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Chap. IV. The History 

made them diftruft their own fafety in the 
towns. 

Againft this tyrant, the Acbcans were prepa¬ 
ring tor war, when Philip came among them; 
and had fet down what proportion of foldiers e- 
very city of their corporation fhould furnifh out. 
But Philip willed them, not to trouble themfelves 
with the care of this bufinefs ; forafmuch as he alone 
would eale them of this war, and take the burden 
upon himfelf. With exceeding joy and thanks 
they accepted of this kind offer. But then he told 
them, that whilft he made war upon Laccdemon , 
he ought not to leave his own towns unguarded. 
In which refpedl, he thought they would be pleafed 
to fend a few men to Corinth, and fome companies 
into the ifle of Euboea, that fo he might fecurcly 
purfue the war againft Nabis. Immediately they 
found out his device, which was none other, dun 
to engage their nation in his war againft the Romans. 
Wherefore their pretor Cycliades made him anfwer, 
that their laws forbade them to conclude any other 
matters in their parliament, than thofe for which it 
was afiembled. So palling the decree, upon which 
they had agreed before, tor preparing war againft 
Nabis, he broke up the aflcmbly, with every man’s 
good-liking; whereas in former times, he had been 
thought no letter than one of the king’s parafites. 

It grieved the king to have thus failed in his 
purpole with the Acheans. Neverthelefs he ga¬ 
thered up among them a few volunteers, and fo re¬ 
turned by Corinth back into Attica. There he met 
with Philoclcs , one of his captains, that, with two 
tthoufand men, had been doing what harm he might 
unto the country. With this addition of ftrength, 
he attempted the caftle of Eleujine , the haven of 
P) r<eus, and even the city of Athens. But the Ro¬ 
mans made fuch hafte after him by fea, thrufting 
themfelves into every of thefe places, that he could 
no more than wreak his anger upon thofe goodly 
temples, with which the land of Attica was at that 
time fingularly beautified. So he deftroyed all the 
works of their notable artificers, wrought in excel¬ 
lent marble, which they had in plenty of their own ; or, 
having long ago been mailers of the fea, had brought 
from other places, where beft choice was found. 
Neither did he only pull all down, but caufed his 
men to break the very ftones, that they might be 
unlerviceable to the reparation. His Iofs at Chalcis 
being thus revenged u[>on Athens, he went home 
into Macedon , and there made provifion both againft 
the Roman conful that lay about Apollonia , and 
againft the Dardanians, with other his bad neigh¬ 
bours, which were likely to inleft him. Among 
his other cares, he forgot not the Etolians, to whole 
parliament, fhortly to be held at Naupaflus, he 
fent an embaiTy, requeuing them to continue in his 
friendlhip. Thus was Philip occupied. 

Sulpicius, the Roman conful, encamped upon the 
river of Apfits. Thence he fent forth Apujlius , his 
lieutenant, with part of the army, to wafte the bor¬ 
ders of Macedon. Apuftins took fundry caftles and 
towns, ufing fuch extremity of fword and fire at 
Antipatria, the firft good town, which he won by 
force, that none durrt afterwards make refiftance, 
unlcfs they knew themfelves able to hold out. Re¬ 
turning towards the conful with his fpoil, he was 
charged in rear, upon the paflage of a brook, by 
Athcnagoras, a Macedonian captain : but the Ro¬ 
mani had the better, and killing many of thefe ene¬ 
mies, took pri loners many more, to the increafe of 
their booty, with which they arrived in fafety at their 
camp. The fuccefs of this expedition, though it 
were not great, yet ferved to draw into the Roman 
friendlhip, thole that had formerly no good inclina- 
No. XLVI. 
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tion to the Macedonian. Thefe were Plcuratus , the 
fon of Scerdilaidas the Illyrian ; Aminattder , king 
of the Athamanians ; and Bato, the fon of Longarus, 
a prince of the Dardanians. They offered their al¬ 
ii fiance unto the conful, who thanked them, and 
laid, tint he would fhortly make ufe of Pleuratus 
and Bato, when he entered into Macedon ; but that 
the fricndfhip of Aminander , whole country lay 
between the Etolians and Thefaly, might be perhaps 
available with the Etolians , to ftir them up againft 
Phtlip. 

So the prefent c.lre was wholly fet upon the Eto- 
lian parliament at hand. Thither came ambafla- 
dors from the Macedonians, Romans, and Athenians. 
Of which, the Macedonian fpake firft, and faid, 
that as there was nothing fallen out which fhould 
occalion the breach of peace between his mafter and 
the Etolians *, fo was it to be hoped that they would 
not fufi'er themfelves, without good caufe, to be 
carried away after other men’s fancies. He prayed 
them to coniider, how the Romans heretofore had 
made fhew as if their war in Greece tended only to 
die defence of the Etolians ; and yet notwithfland- 
ing had been angry, that the Etolians, by making 
peace with Philip, had no longer need of fuch their 
patronage. What might it be that made them fo 
buly in intruding their pro toft ion upon thofe that 
needed it not ? Surely it was even the general hatred 
which thefe Barbarians bore unto the Greeks. For 
even after the fame fort had they lent their help to 
the Mimertines, and afterwards delivered Syracufe, 
when it was opprefled by Carthaginian tyrants \ but 
now both Syracufe and Mefiina were fubjedl unto 
the rods and axes of the Romans. To the fame 
effedt he alledged many examples; adding, that in 
like fort it would happen to the Etolians, who, if 
they drew fuch mailers into Greece, muft not look 
hereafter to hold, as now, free parliaments of their 
own, wherein to confult about war and peace: the 
Romans would eafe them of this care, and fend them 
fuch a moderator as went every year from Rome to 
Syracufe. Wherefore he concluded, that it was beft 
for them, whilft as yet they might, and whilil one 
of them as yet could help the other, to continue in 
their league with Philip , with whom, if at any 
time upon light occalion they happened to fall out, 
they might as lightly be reconciled ; and with whom 
they had three years ago made the peace, which Hill 
continued, although the feme Romans were then 
againft it, who fought to break 'it now. 

It would have troubled the Romans, to frame a 
good anfwer to thefe objections. For the Macedo¬ 
nian had fpoken the very truth, in (hewing whereto 
this their patronage, which they offered with fuch im¬ 
portunity, did tend. Wherefore the Athenians w r ere 
fet on by them to fpcak next, who had ftore of elo¬ 
quence, and matter of recrimination enough, to make 
Philip odious. Thefe affirmed, that it was a great 
impudence in the Macedonian ambaflador to call the 
Romans by the name of Barbarians , knowing in 
what barbarous manner his own king had, in few 
days pafs’d, made war upon the gods themfelves, 
by ddtroying all their temples in Attica. Herc- 
withal they made a pitiful rchearfel of their own 
calamities ; and feid, that if Philip might have his 
will, Etolia, and all the reft of Greece, fhould feel 
the fame that Attica had felt * yea, that Athens ic 
fclf, together with Minerva, Jupiter , Ceres, and 
other of the gods, were like to have felt, if the 
walls and the Roman arms had not defended them. 

Then fpake the Romans, who cxctifing, as well 
as they could, their own opprcfilon of all thofe in 
whofe defence they had heretofore taken arms, went 
roundly to the point in hand. They laid, that they 
8 U had 
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had of late made war in the Etolians behalf, and 
that the Etolians had, without their confent, made 
peace: whereof fince the Etolians mud excufe them¬ 
felves, by alledging that the Romans , being bufied 
with Carthage , wanted leifure to give them aid con¬ 
venient ; fo this excufe being now taken away, and 
the Romans wholly bent againft: their common ene¬ 
my, it concerned the Etolians to take part with 
them in their war and victory, unlefs they had ra¬ 
ther perifh with Philip. 

It might eafily be perceived, that they which were 
fo vehement, in offering their help ere it was defired, 
were themfelves carried into the war by more earned 
motives than a fimple defire to help thofe friends, 
with whom they had no great acquaintance. This 
may have been the caufe why Dorymachus , the Uta¬ 
han pretor, fhifted them off a-while with a dilatory 
anfwer; though he told his countrymen, that, by 
referving themfelves till the matter were inclined one 
way or other, they might afterwards take part with 
thofe that had the better fortune. His anfwer was, 
firft, in general terms •, that over-much hafte was 
an enemy to good counfel, for which caufe they mult 
further deliberate ere they concluded. But coming 
nearer to the matter in hand, he pafled a decree. 
That the pretor might at any time call an ajfembly of 
the Jlates , and therein conclude upon this buftnefs ; 
any law to the contrary notwithjlfinding: whereas 
otherwife it was unlawful to treat of nich affairs, 
except in two of their great parliaments that were 
held at fet times. 

Sect. XI. 

The meeting of Philip with the Romans, and skir- 
mijhing with them on his borders. The Etolians 
invade his dominions , and are beaten home. Some 
doings of Attalus and the Roman fleet. 

P HILIP was glad to hear, that the Romans 
had fped no better in their follicitation of the 
Etolians. He thought them hereby difiippointed, 
in the very beginning, of one great help j and meant 
himfelf to difappoint them of another. His fon 
Perfeits, a very boy, was fent to keep the flreights 
of Pelagonia againft the Dardanians, having with 
him fomc of the king’s council, to govern both 
him and his army. It was judged, as may feem, 
that the prefence of the king’s Ion, how young fo- 
ever, would both encourage his followers, and ter¬ 
rify the enemies •, by making them at lead believe, 
that he was not weakly attended. And this may 
have been the reafon why the fame Perfeus, a few 
years before this, was in like manner left upon the 
borders of Etolia by his father, whom earned bufi¬ 
nefs called thence another way. No danger of ene¬ 
mies being left on either hand, it was thought that 
the Macedonian fleet under lleraclides would ferve 
to keep Attalus, with the Rhodians and Romans, 
from doing harm by fea, when the king's back was 
turned, who took his journey wedward againd Sul- 
picitis the conful. 

The armies met in the country of the Daffaretii , 
a people in the utmod borders of Macedon , towards 
Illyria , about the mountains of Candavia , that, 
running along from lUmas in the north, until they 
join in the fouth with Pindus , inclofe the wedern 
parts of Macedon. Two or three days they lay in 
light the one of the other, without making offer of 
battel. The conful was the fird that iflued forth of 
his camp into the open field. But Philip was not 
confident in the drength which he had dien about 
him, and therefore thought it better to fend forth 
lbme of his light-armed mercenaries, and fome part 
of his horfe, to entertain them with fkirmifh. 


Thefc were eafily vanquiflied by die Romans , and 
driven back into their camp. Now although it 
was fo that the king was unwilling to hazard all at 
fird upon a cad, and therefore fent for Perjens , with 
his companies, to incrcafe his own forces ; yet be¬ 
ing no lefs unwilling to lole too much in reputation, 
he made fhew a day after as if he would have fought. 
He had found the advantage of a place fit for am- 
bufh, wherein he bedowed as many as he thought 
meet of his targetteers, and fo gave charge to At he- 
nagoras, one of his captains, to provoke out the 
Romans to fight; indrucling both him ar.d the tar¬ 
getteers how to behave themfelves respectively, as 
opportunity fhould fall out. The Romans had ro 
midrud of any ambufh, having fought upon the 
feme ground a day before > wherefore perhaps they 
might have fudained fome notable detriment, if the 
king’s directions had been well followed. For 
when Athenagoras began to fell back, they charged 
him fo hotly, that they drove him to an hafly 
flight, and purfued him as hard as they were able. 
But the captains of the targetteers, not daying to 
let them run into the danger, diicovered themfelves 
before it was time \ and thereby made fruflrate the 
work to which they were appointed. The conful 
hereby gathered, that the king had fome defire to 
try the fortune of a battel, which he therefore pre- 
fented the fecond time, leading forth his army, and 
fetting it in order, with elephants in the front; a kind 
of help which the Romans had never ufed before, 
but had taken thefe of late from the Carthaginians. 
Such are the alterations wrought by time. It was 
fcarce above eighty years ere this, that Pyrrhus car¬ 
ried elephants out of Greece into Italy , to affright 
the Romans , who had never feen any of thofe beads 
before. But now the feme Romans (whild poflibly 
fome were yet alive which had known that expedi¬ 
tion of Pyrrhus) come into Macedon, bringing ele¬ 
phants with them ; whereof the Macedonians and 
Greeks have none. Philip had patience to let the 
conful brave him at his trenches, wherein he did 
wifely •, for the Roman had greater need to fight 
than he. Sulpicius was unwilling to lofe time; 
neither could he without great danger, lying fo near 
the enemy, that was ftrong in horfe, fend his men 
to fetch in corn out of the fields. Wherefore he 
removed eight miles off, prefuming that Philip 
would not adventure to meet him on even ground, 
and fo the more boldly he differed his foragers to 
over-run the country. The king was nothing forry 
of this; but permitted the Romans to take their 
good pleafure, even till their prefumption, and his 
own fuppofcd fear, fhould make them carclefs. 
When this was come to pafs, he took all his horfe 
and light-armed foot, with which he occupied a 
place in the mid-way, between the foragers and 
their camp. There he flayed in covert with part 
of his forces, to keep the paflages that none fhould 
efcape. The reft he fent abroad the country, to fall 
upon the ftragglcrs, willing them to put all to the 
fword, and let none run home with news to die camp. 
The flaughter was great, and thofe which efcaped die 
hands of them that were fent abroad to fcour the fields, 
lighted all, or moll of them, upon the king and his 
companies in their flight; fo as they were cut off 
by the way. Long it was ere the camp had news of 
this. But in the end there efcaped fome: who, 
though they could not make any perk Cl relation 
how the matter went $ yet by telling what had 
happened to themfelves, raileJ a great tumulr. 
Sulpicius hereupon fends forth all his horfe, and 
bids them help their fellows where they few ic 
needful : he himfelf with the legions followed. 
The companies of hotlc divided themfelves, ac¬ 
cordingly 
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cordingly as they met with advertifcments upon the 
way, into many parts: not knowing where was 
molt of the danger. Such of them as lighted up¬ 
on Philip's troops, that were canvafing the field, 
took their talk where they found it. But the main 
bulk of them fell upon the king himfclf. They 
had the diladvantage: as coming fewer, and un¬ 
prepared, to one that was ready for them. So they 
were beaten away: as their fellows alfo might 
have been, if the king had well bethought himielf, 
and given over in time. But while, not contented 
with fuch an harveft, he was too greedy about a 
poor gleaning, the Roman legions appeared in 
fight •, which emboldened their horl'e to make a re¬ 
charge. Then the danger apparent enforced the 
Macedonians to look to their own fafety. They 
ran which way they could : and (as men that lie in 
wait for others, are feldom heedful of that which 
may befall themfelves) to efcape the enemy, they 
declined the taireil way *, fo as they were plunged 
in marfhes and bogs, wherein many of them were 
loft. The king’s horfc was (lain under him : 
and there had he been caft away, if a loving fub- 
jetft of his had not alighted, mounted him u(K>n 
his own horfe, and delivered him out of peril, at 
die cxpence of his own life, that running on foot 
was overtaken and killed. 

In the common opinion Philip was charged with 
improvident rafhncl's, and the conful with as much 
dulncfs, for this day’s fervice. A little longer 
flay would have delivered the king from thefe ene¬ 
mies without any blow : fince, when all the fields 
about them were wafted, they muff needs have re¬ 
tired back to the fea. On the other fide it was not 
thought unlikely. That if the Romans following 
the king, had fet upon his camp, at fuch time as 
he fled thither half amazed with fear of being ei¬ 
ther fiain or taken *, they might have won it. But 
that noble hiftorian Livy (as is commonly his man¬ 
ner) hath judicioufiy obferved. That neither the 
one, nor the other, were much to blame in this 
day’s work. For the main body of the king’s ar¬ 
my lay fate in his camp *, and could not be fo a- 
ftonifhcd with the lofs of two or three hundred 
horfe, dut it fliould thcreibre have abandoned the 
defence of the trenches. And as for the king him- 
fetf i he was advertifed, that Plcuratus the Illy¬ 
rian, and the Dardanians , were fallen upon his 
country •, when they found the paflage therein o- 
pen, alter PerJ'cus was called away from cuftody of 
the flreights. This was it which made him ad¬ 
venture to do fomewhat betimes *, that he might 
fet the Romans going the fooner, and afterwards 
look unto his troublelome neighbours. In confide- 
ration of this, Philip was defirous to clear himielf 
ol the Romans , as foon as he might. And to that 
purpofe he font unto the conful •, requefting a day 
of truce for burial of the dead. But, inftead of fo 
doing, he marched away by night -, and left fires 
in his camp to beguile the enemy, as if he had not 
ftirred out of the place. Sulpkius , when he heard 
of the king’s departure, was not flow to follow 
him. I Ie overtook the Macedonians in a place of 
ftrer.gth, which they had fenced (for it was a 
woody ground) by cutting down trees, and laying 
them athwart the way where it was moft open. 
In making of fuch places good, the Macedonian 
Phalanx was of little ufe ; being a fquare battel of 
pikes, not fit for every ground. The archers of 
Crete were judged, and were indeed, more fervice- 
able in that caie. Bat they were few *, and their 
arrows were of ftnall force againlt the Roman 
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fhiclds. The Macedonians therefore helped them ; 
by flinging of ftones. But to no purpofe. For 
the Romans got within them ; and forced them to 
quit the place. This victory (fuch as it was) laid 
open unto the conful fome pi*>r towns thereabout 
which partly were taken by ftrong hind ; partly 
yielded for fear. But the fpoil of thefe, and of the 
fields adjoining, was not lufficient to maintain his 
army -, and therefore he returned back to Apollonia. 

'1 he Dardanians , hearing that Philip was come 
back, withdrew themfelves apace out of the coun¬ 
try. The king fent Athenagoras to wait upon 
them home ; whilft he himfclf went againft the 
Etolians. For Damocritus the pretor of the Eto- 
Hans , who had referved himfclf and his nation un¬ 
to the event of things, hearing report, that Philip 
was beaten once again as alio that Plcuratus and 
the Dardanians were fallen upon Macedon ; grew 
no lefs bufy on the hidden, than before he had 
been wife. 1 le pci fwaded his nation to take their 
time : and fo, not flaying to proclaim war, join¬ 
ed his forces with Aminandcr the Athamanian *, and 
maJe invafion upon Theffaly. They took and cru¬ 
elly lacked a few towns : whereby they grew con¬ 
fident i as if, without any danger, they might do 
what they lifted. But Philip came upon them ere 
they looked for him : and, killing them as they lay 
dilperfed, was like to have taken their camp ; if 
Alexander , more wary than the Etolians , had not 
helped at need, and made the retreat through his 
own mountainous country. 

About the fame time, the Roman fleet, aflifted 
by Attains and the Rhodians, had taken fome final! 
iflands in the Egcan fea. They took likewife the 
town of Oreum in the ifle of Euboea ; and fome o- 
ther places thereabout. The towns were given to 
Attains, after the fame compact that had former¬ 
ly been made with the Etolians : the goods therein 
found were given to the Romans ; and the people 
for flaves. Other attempts on that fide were hun¬ 
dred : either by foul weather at fea ; or by want 
of daring, and of means. 

Sect. XII. 

Villius the Roman conful waftes a year to no effrfl. 
IVar of the Gauls in Italy. An embaffy of the 
Romans to Carthage, Malanifla, and Verniina. 
The Macedonian prepares for defence of his king¬ 
dom : and T. Quintius Flaminius is fent againjl 
him. 

T il U S the time ran away: and P. Villius, a 
new conful, took charge of the war in Ma¬ 
cedon. He was troubled with a mutiny of his old- 
eft foldiers : whereof two thouland, having ferved 
long in Sicily and Afric, thought themfelves much 
wronged, in that they could not be fuffered to look 
unto their own eftates at home. They were (be¬ 
like) of the legions that had ferved at Cantus-: as 
may feem by their complaint, of having been long 
abfenc from Italy ; whither fain they would have 
returned, when by their colonels they were (hip¬ 
ped for Macedon. How Villius dealt with them, 
it is uncertain. For the hiftory of his year is loft: 
whereof the mifs is not great ; fince he did no¬ 
thing memorable. Valerius Ant las, as we find 
in Livy, hath adorned this Villius with a great ex¬ 
ploit againft Philip. * Yet fince Livy himielf, an 
hiftorian to whom few of the beft are matchable, 
could find no fuch thing recorded in any good au¬ 
thor j we may reafonably believe, that Villius % year 
was idle. 
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Irt the beginning of this Macedonian war, the 
Romam found more trouble than could have been 
expe&ed with the Gauls. Their colony of Placen¬ 
tia , a goodly and flrong town, which neither Han¬ 
nibal, nor after him Afdrubal, had been able to 
force, was taken by thefe Barbarians , and burnt in 
a manner to the ground. In like fort Cremona was 
attempted, but hived her felf, taking warning by 
her neighbours’s calamity. Amiicar , a Carthaginian , 
that had ftayed behind Afdrubal , or Mago, in thofe 
parts, was now become captain of the Gauls , in 
thefe their enterprifes. This when the Romans 
heard, they fent ambafladors to the Carthaginians , 
giving them to underftand, that, if they were not 
weary of the peace, it behoved them to call home 
and deliver up this their citizen Amiicar, who made 
war in Italy. Hereunto it was added (perhaps left 
the meflage might feem otherwife to have favoured 
a little of fome tear) that of the fugitive flaves be¬ 
longing unto the Romans , there were fome reported 
to walk up and down in Carthage ; which if it were 
io, then ought they to be reftored back to their ma¬ 
ilers, as was conditioned in the late peace. The 
ambafladors that were fent on this errand, had fur¬ 
ther charge to treat with MafaniJJd , as alfo with Fer- 
mina the fon of Sypbax. Unto Mafanijfa , befides 
matter of compliment, they were to fignify what 
plcafure he might do them, by lending them fome 
of his Numidian horfe to ferve in their war againft 
the Macedonian. Fermina had intreated the fenate 
to vouchfafe unto him the name of king, and pro- 
mifed thereafter to deferve it, by his readinefs in do¬ 
ing them all good offices. But they were fomewhat 
fcrupulous in the matter, and faid, that having been, 
and being ftill (as they took it) their enemy, he 
ought firft of all to defire peace \ for that the name 
of king, was an honour which they ufed not to 
confer upon any, five only upon fuch as had royally 
deferved it at their hands. The authority to make 
peace with him, was wholly committed unto thefe 
ambafladors upon fuch terms as they fhould think 
fit, without further relation to the fenate and people: 
for they were then bufied with greater cares. The 
Carthaginians made a gentle anfwer, that they 
wholly difclaimcd Amiicar , banifhing him, and con- 
fifeating his goods. As for the fugitives, they had 
reftored as many as they could find j and would, in 
that point, as Jar as was requifite, give fatisfaftion 
to the fenate. Herewithal they fent a great propor¬ 
tion of corn to Rome , and the like unto the army 
that was in Macedon. King Mafanijfa would have 
lent unto the Romans two thoufand of his Numidian 
horfe; but they were contented with half the num¬ 
ber, and would accept no more. Fermina met with 
the ambafladors, to give them entertainment, on the 
borders of his kingdom ; and, without any deputa¬ 
tion, agreed with them upon terms of peace. 

Thus were the Romans bufied in taking order 
for their Macedonian war, that they might purfue 
it ftrongly, and without interruption. As for Amil- 
car and his Gauls , they laid fiege unto Cremona , 
where L. Furius , a Roman pretor, came upon them, 
fought a battel with them, and overcame them. 
Amiicar the Carthaginian died in this battel, and the 
fruit of the vi&ory was fuch, as both made amends 
for Iofles pafs’d, and left the work eafy to thofe 
that afterwards fhould have the managing of war 
among thofe Gauls. So was there good leifure to 
think upon the bufinefs of Macedon , where Philip 
was carefully providing to give contentment unto 
his fubje£ts, by puniihing a bad counfellor whom 
they hated > as alfo to allure unto himfelf the Ache- 
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ans, by rendering unto them feme towns that he 
held of theirs; and finally, to (Irengthcn his kingdom, 
not only by exercifing and training his people, but by 
fortifying the pafliiges that led thereinto out of Epi¬ 
rus. This was in doing, when Fillin ', having un- 
profitably laboured to find way into Macedon, ta¬ 
king a journey (as Sulpicius had done before him) 
wherein he could not be fupplied with victuals, de¬ 
termined at length to try a new courfe. But then 
came advertifement, that T. Quintius Fiaminius was 
chofen conliil, and had Macedon allotted him for his 
province, whofe coming was expefted ■, and he very 
Ihortly arrived at the army. 

Sect. XIII. 

The Romani began to make war by negotiationi 
T. Quintius wins a pajfage againft Philip. Thef. 
faly wafted by Philip, the Romans, and Etolians. 
The Acheans forfaking the Macedonian, take 
part with the Romans. A treaty of peace that 
was vain. Philip delivers Argos to Nabis the 
tyrant, who prefcntly enters into league with the 
Romans. 

T HE Romans had not been wont in former 
times to make war after fuch a trifling man¬ 
ner. It was their ufe to give battel to the enemy as 
foon as they met with him. If he refufed it, they 
befieged his towns, and fo forced him to try the for¬ 
tune of a day, with his difadvantage in reputation, 
when he had long forborn it (as it would be inter¬ 
preted) upon knowledge of his own weaknefs. But 
in this their war with Philip , they began to learn 
of the fubtle Greeks the art of negotiation ; where¬ 
in hitherto they were not grown fo fine, as within 
a little while they proved. Their treafury was poor, 
and flood indebted, * many years after this, unto 
private men, for part of thofe monies that had been 
borrowed in the fecond Punic war. This had made 
the commonalty averfe from the Macedonian war, ami 
had thereby driven the fenators, greedy of the en- 
terprife, to make ufe of their cunning. Yet being 
weary of the flow pace wherewith their bufinefs 
went forward, they determined to iocreafe their ar¬ 
my, that they might have the lefs need to rely upon 
their confederates. So they levied eight thouiand 
foot and eight hundred horfe (the greater part of 
them of the Latins) which they fent with T. Qttin- 
tius Fiaminius, the new conful, into Macedon. Their 
navy, and other means, could well have ferved for 
the fetting forth and tranfportation of a greater ar¬ 
my ; but by flraining thcmfelves to the moft of 
their abilities, they fhould (befides other difficulties 
incident unto the fuflenance of thofe that arc too 
many, and too far from home) have bred fome jea- 
loufy in their friends of Greece , and thereby have 
loft fome friends, yea, perhaps, have increafed the 
number of their enemies more than of their own 
foldiers. This prefent augmentation of the forces 
was very requifite, for that Attains , about the fame 
time, excufed himlelf unto them by his arnh-.fiadorsj 
requefling that either they would undertake the de¬ 
fence of his kingdom againft Antiochus , who invaded 
it •, or elfe that they would not take ituncourtcoufly, 
that he quitted the war with Philip , and returned 
home, to look unto that which more concerned him. 
Their anfwer was remarkable: they faid, that it was 
not their manner to ufe the aid of their friends longer 
than their friends had good opportunity, and could 
alfo be well contented to afford it; tliat they could 
not honeftly take part widi Atuilus , though he 
were their good friend, againft Antiochus , whom 
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they held in die like account j but that they would 
deal with Antkchus by ambafladors, and (as cocn- 
jnpn friends unto both of the kings) do thejr bed 
/tp pcrfwade an attonement between them. In filch 
lpyipg falhion did they now carry themfelves to¬ 
wards their good friend the king Antiocbus , who re* 
cippopiUy, at their, iacnsuy, withdrew his army from 
die kingdom qf Attains. But how little they re? 
glided thefc terms, of fricndfhip, after that once 
they ,had made an e«d with Philip, it will very facto 
appear. 

T.Quintans hading away from Rent, came be¬ 
times,into his province, with the fiipply decreed ufr- 
ro him, which confided for the mpd part of old 
fpldiers, that |iad. feryed in Spain.md Afric. He 
fopnd VilHus the old conful (whom at his cqming 
he prefcntly difc barged) and king Philip q f Macr- 
flon, encamped one againft the other in the dreigbts 
pf Epirus, by the river of Apfus or Aous. It was 
manijfeft, that either the Romans mud fetch a.com- 
pafs about, and feck their way into Macedon through 
the poor country of the Dafferetians, or elfe.win 
by force that pafiage which the king defended. .-In 
talking the former way, they had already two years 
together; mifpent their time, and been forced to re¬ 
turn back without probe, for want of victuals?; 
.whereof they could neither cany with them dote 
lufficiept, nor find it on the way. .But. if they could 
once get over ;thefe : mountains, which divided the 
jTcwth of Epirus from Theffaly, then fhould they en¬ 
ter into a plentiful country; and which, by long 
dependence upon the Macedonian, was become (ip 
* p>apner) part of his kingdom, .whereof,It made 
the Jputh border.. Neverthelefs the defire of win¬ 
ning this pafiage, was greater than the likelihoods 
Jbr the fiver pf. Apfus.. running through that valley 
which alone was open between the mountains, made 
it all a deep.marfh, and unpaflable bog<; a very nar¬ 
row way excepted, and a path cut out of the main 
rock by man’s hand. Wherefore Quint ius afiayed 
f» climb in the mountains; but finding himfelf dis¬ 
appointed of this hope, through the diligence .of 
);is enemy, who negleded not the guard of. them 
that was very eafy, he was compelled to fit .ftiU, 
without doing any thing for . the ; fpace of (forty 
days. . • . •- i: <; 

Xhis lpng tinie of reft gave hope unto Philip, 
that die war might be ended by competition, upon 
fame reafonable terms. .He therefore fb deak with 
fome of the Epirots (among whom he had .many 
friends) that he and the conful had a meeting toge¬ 
ther : but nothing was cffe&ed. The conful would 
have him to fet all the towns of Greece at liberty:; 
and to make amends for the injuries which be had 
done to many people in his late wans. Philip was 
contented to give liberty to thofe whom he had fub- 
dued of late ; but unto fuch as had bev°.n Jojigiub- 
jedt unto him and bis anceftors, he thought it againft 
all reafon, that he fhould relinquifh his claim and 
dominion over them. He alfo (aid, that ;ts far forth 
as it fhould appear that he had done wrong unto any 
town ,or people whatfoever, he could well be plea- 
fed to make fuch amends, as might feem conve¬ 
nient, in the judgment of fome free ftate, that had 
not been interefled in thofe quarrels. But herewithal 
Quintius was not (atisfied. There needed (he faid) 
np judgment or compromife ; forafmuch as it was 
apparent, that Philip had always been the invader, 
and had not made war, as one provoked, in his o wn 
defence. After this alteration, when they fhouvld 
come to particulars, and when the conful was requirt'd 
to name thofe towns that he would have to be fet a t 
liberty, the firft that he named were the Tbeffaiians. 
Thefe had been fubjeds (though conditional) unto 
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the Macedonian kings ever fince the days of Alexan¬ 
der the great, and of Philip his fadier. Wherefore 
as fbpn as Flaminius had named the Tbeffaiians, the 
king, in a rage, demanded what (harper condition 
•he would have laid upon him, had he been but van- 
quiihed. , And herewithal abruptly he flung away, 
xefofing to hear any more of fuch difeourfe, • . . 

After this, the conful ftrove in vain for two or 
three days together, to have prevailed againft the 
difficulties, of that paflige which Philip kept. When 
he had well wearied himfelf, and could pot rcfblve 
what courfe to take, there came to him an. hefdf- 
rnan, fent from Char opus, a. princp of the Epirots , 
Ahat favoured, the Roptane, . who, having long kept 
•beaft* in. thofe mountains, was throughly acquainted 
(With all. by-paths; and. therefore undertook to guide 
the Romans, without any danger, too piaCC where they 
.fhould have advantage of the enemy.: .This guide,' 
/for fear of /treacherous dealing, was faft bound ; 
.and,, being promifed a great.reward in oafe he made 
igood his word,, had fuch companies as was thought 
;fit appointed to follow his directions. They travel- 
Jed by, night (it being then about ;the full of the 
-moon) and jefted.in.the day-time, tee fear of being 
Jifcovered. .When,they \had recovered the hill¬ 
tops, and were above the Macedonkms (though un¬ 
discovered by .them* bccaufe at their backs) they 
raifed a great fmoke, whereby they gave notice of 
,their fugeefs unto the, conful. .Some fkirmifhes, 
-whilft thefc were on their.journey, T. Quintius had 
Jield with thp Macedonian, -thereby to avert him from 
ithel thought off that, which, was intended. But when 
on die third morning,he daw the fmoke arile more 
.and qfone • plainly, and thereby knew that his men 
•had attained unto the .place whither they were fent: 
he prefled as. near as he. could unto the enemy's 
xamp,. and. aflailed .them in their ftrength. He 
.prevailed as little as jn former times, until the fhout- 
.ings pf thofe. that ran .down the hill* and charged 
Philip on the back, aftonifhed fb the Macedo>:itns, 
.that they betook,themfelves to flight. The king, 
upon the flrft apprehenfion of the danger, made all 
fpeed away to five himfelf. Yet anon, confidering 
that the difficulty of the pafiage muft needs hinder the 
Ramans . from ( puriuing him, he made a ftand at the 
end of five miles, and gathered there together his bro¬ 
ken troops, of whom he few wanting rto more than two 
thoufand men. The greateft lofs was of his camp 
and provifions, if not rather perhaps of his reputa¬ 
tion*, for that now the Macedonians began to ftand 
in .fear,: left being driven from a place of fuch ad¬ 
vantage,, they fhould; hardly make good their party 
againft-the enemy upon equal ground: neither was 
Philip himfelf much better perfwaded. Wherefore 
he caufcd the Tbeffaiians, as many of them as in his 
hafty retreat he could vifit, to fbrfake their towns 
and country, carrying away with them as much as 
they were .able, and (polling all the reft. But all of 
them could not be perfwaded thus to abandon (for 
the pleafure of their king) their antient habitations, 
and all the fubftance which they had gotten. Some 
there were that forcibly refilled him; which they 
might the better do, for that he could not flay to 
ufe any great compulfion. He alfo himfelf took it 
very grievoufly, that he was driven to make fuch 
wafte of a mod pleafant and fruitful country, which 
had ever been well aftbdted unto him ; fb that a lit¬ 
tle hinderance did ferve to make him break off his 
purpofe, and withdraw himfelf home into his king¬ 
dom of Macedon. 

X he Etolians and Athainanians, when this fell 
out, were even in a rcadineis to invade Theffaly , 
whereinto the ways lay more open, out of their 
feveral countries. When therefore they heard for 
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tertain, that Philip was beaten byth© Romans, in this cnttrprife, and being dctefted, he did thct^. 
they foreflowed not the occafton, but made all by only fet fire to the wood, Which 'was throughly 
fpeed, each of them to lay hold upon what they dry before, and prepared to bufrn.’ : Pbilopcemen 
might. 7 *. Quintius followed them within a little wrought fo with the Acbeans, that no difcoutfe Was 
while: but they had gotten fo much before his more familiar with them, ' thhn Whfit great caufe 
coming, that he, in gleaning after their harveft, they had to withdraw themfelVtsfrom’the Macedt- 
could not find enough to maintain his army. Thus mans, Cycliadas , a princijfel'man’atoeng them; 
were the poor Theffalians, of whofe liberty the Ro- and' lately their pretor, was expelled by them;' for 
mans a few days Once had made fhew to be very Brewing himfelf pailionatd in the caufe of 'Philip, 
defirous, wafted by the lame Romans and their con- and Arijianus chofen pretor, who laboured to join 
federates; not knowing which way to‘turn them- them in Society with tne Romans. ( 
felves, or whom to avoid. T. Quiritius won Pha- - Thefe News were very welcome to T. Quintius. 
Uria by affault; Metropolis and Pier a yielded un- -Ambaffador? were font from the Romans and their 
to him. Rhdge he befieged, and having made a Confederates, king Attalus, theKfodians , 1 and #. 
fair breach, yet was enable to force it; fo ftoutly tbtnians, to treat with the AcheMs\ making fro* 
it was-defended both by the inhabitants v and by a .mife, that they fhould have Cdrinib !-eftored' 1 tm- 
Macedonlan garrilon therein. Philip alfo,'- at the to them, if they would forfake. the Macedonian, 
fame time, having fomewhat recolle&ed his fpirits, A parliament of the Acbeans was" held at Sie)on, 
hovered about fempe with his army, thrufting men to deliberate and rcfolve in thisf weighty cafe, 
into all places that were like to be diftreffed. So Therein the 'Romans and their adherents defired 
theconful, having well near fpent his victuals, and the Acbeans to join with them in making Wfcr up- 
feeing no hope to prevail at Phage , brake up his on Philip. Contrariwife, the atobafiadors of Phi- 
fiege, and departed out of Tbeffaly. He had ap- lip, whom he had alfo fent for this bufinefs, 1 ad*- 
pointed his fbips of burden to meet him at Anticy- monilhing the Athenians of their alliance with thi 
ra, an haven town of Pkocis, on the gulf of Co- king, and of their faith dtie unto him; requefted 
rintb- y which country being friend to the Macedo- them, that they would be contented to-remain as 
»m», he prefently invaded ;■ not fo much for ha- neuters. This moderate requeft of Pbiltfs am- 
tred unto the people, as becaufe it lay conveniently baflador, did no way advance his matters Caufe; 
feated between Tbejfaly and other regions, wherein rather it gave the Acbeans to undefftand. That he; 
he had bufinefs, or was fhortly like to have. Ma- who could be fatisfied with fo little at their hands; 
ny towns in .Pbocis he wpn by afiault; many were knew himfelf unable to gratify them in any reti- 
yielded up urito him for: fear *, and within fliort procal demand. Yet were there many in that great 
ipace he had (in effedl) mattered it all.: . • council, who remembring the benefits of , Philip 

Id the mean time L. Quintius the conful's bro- and Antigonus, laboured earneftly for the prefcrva- 
ther, being then admiral for the Romans in this tion of the ancient league. Bat in fine, the fenfe 
war, joined with king Attains and the Rhodian of late injuries, and expeftation' of like or worfe 
fleet. They won two dries in Euboea, and after- from him in the future, prevailed againft the toe- 
wards laid fiege unto Cencbree, an haven and arfe- mory of thofe old good turns, which he (and An- 
nal of the Corinthians on their eaftem fea. This en- tigonus before him) had partly fold unto them, and 
terprife did fomewhat help forward, the Acbeans partly had ufed as baits, whereby to allure them in- 
in their defire to leave the part of Philip : fince it to abfolute fobjc&ion. Neither was it perhaps of 
might come to pafs, that Corinth it felf, . ere long the leaft importance, that the Romans were ftrong’ 
time were fpent, and that Cencbrety with other pla- and likely to prevail in the end. So after much 
ces appertaining to Corinth, now very fhortly, alteration the decree patted, . That they fhould 
fhould be rendered unto their, nation, by favour of thenceforward renounce the Macedonian , and take 
,th e Romans. .. . j part with his enemies in this war. With Attaint 

But there were other motives inducing the A- and the Rhodians they forthwith entred into iocie- 
cbeans to prefer the friendfhip of the Romans , be- ty; with the Romans (becaufe no league would'be 
fore the patronage of Philip, whereto they had been of force, until the fenate and people had approved 
long accuftomed. For this king had fo many it) they forbore to decree any fociety at the pre¬ 
ways offended them in time of peace; that they fent; until the return of thofe ambafiadors from 
thought it the bell courfc to fid their hands of him; Rome, which they determined to fend thither of 
whilft being entangled in a dangerous war, he purpofe. The Mtgalopolttans, Dimeans , and Ar- 
wanted means to hinder the execution of fuch gives , having done their belt for the Macedonian , 
counfd, as they fhould hold the fafeft. His ty- as by many refpe&s they were bound*, rofeupout 
rannous pradjees to make himfelf their abfolute of the council, and departed before the patting the 
lord ; his poifoning of Aratus their old gover- decree, which they could not refill, nor yet with 
nour; his falfe dealing with the Mefenians , Epi- honefty thereto give affent. For this their good 
rots , and other people their confederates, and his will, and greater, which they fhortly manifefted, 
own dependants ; together with many particular the Argives had fo little thanks, that all the reft of 
outrages by him committed, had caufcd them long th c Acbeans may be the better excufed, for efca- 
fince to hold him as a neceffary evil, even whilft ping how they might, out of the hands of fo fell a 
they were unable to be without his affidance. But prince. 

fince, by the virtue of Pbilopamen, they were grown Soon after this, upon a folemn day at Argos , 
fomewhat confident in their own ftrength, fo as the affedlion of the citizens difeovered it felr fo 
without the Matcdonians help, they could as well plainly, in the behalf of Philip , that they, which 
lubfift, as having him to friend : then did they were his partifans within the town, made no doubt 
only think, how evil he was ; and diereupon re- of putting the city into his hands, if they might 
joice the more, in that he was become no longer have any fmall afliftance. Phi lodes, a lieutenant 
neceffary. It angred him to perceive how they of the king’s, lay then in Corinth ; which he had 
flood ailedterl ; and therefore he lent murderers to manfully defended againft the Romans and Atta- 
tukc away the life of » Philopwmen. But failing lus: him the confpirators drew to Argos ; whither 
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Ooming on a fudden, and finding the multitude 
ready to join with him, he eafily compelled the 
Achean garrifon to quit the place. 

This getting of Argos, together with the good 
defence of Corinth and fome other tpwns, as it 
helped Philip a little in his reputation, fo they 
gave him hope to obtain fome good end by trea¬ 
ty, whilft as yet with his honour he might feck it -, 
and when (the winter being now come on) a new 
conful would fiiortly be chofen, who fhould take 
the work out of Titus's hands, if it were not 
concluded the fooner. Titus had the like re- 
fpccl unto himfelf j • and therefore thought it 
beft, ■ fince more could not be done, to predif- 
pofe things unto a conclufion, for his own repu¬ 
tation. The meeting was appointed to be held 
on the fea-fhorc, in the bay then called the Ma~ 
ban, or Lamian Bay, now (as is' fuppofed) the 
gulf of Ziton, in the Egean fca, or Archipelago. 
Thither, came Titus, with Aminander the Atha- 
utautan, an ambaflador of Attalus \ the admiral of 
Rhodes ♦, And fome agents for the Etolians and 
Acbeans. Philip had with him fome few of his 
own captains, and Cycliadas, lately banifhed for 
his fake out of Acbaia. He refiifed to come on 
fhore, though fearing (as he fa id) none but the 
immortal Cods ; yet mifdoubting fome treachery in 
the Etolians, The demands of Titus in behalf of 
•he Romans were. That he fhould let all cities of 
Greece at liberty •, deliver up to the Romans and 
their confederates, all prifoners, which he had of 
theirs, and renagado’s y likewife whatfoever he 
held of theiis in Illyria •, and whatfoever about 
Greece or Alia he had gotten from Ptolemy then 
king of Egypt, after his father’s death. Attalus 
demanded rellitution to be made entire, of fhip^, 
towns, and temples, by him taken and fpoiled in 
the late war between them. The Rhodians wouljf 
have again the country of Par tea, lying over- 
againft their ifland > as alfo that he fhould vtathF- 
draw his garrifons out of divers towns about the' 
diellefpont, and other havens of their friends. The 
Acbeans defired rellitution of Argos and Corinth ; 
about the -one of which they might not unjuflly 
quarrel with him *, the other had been long his 
own by their confent. The Etolians took upon 
them angerly, as patrons of Greece ; willing him 
to depart out of it, even out of the whole country, 
leaving it free •, and withal to deliver up unto them 
whatfoever he held that had at any time been 
theirs. Neither were they herewithal content, but 
infolently declaimed again!! him, for that which 
he had lately done in Tbejfaly, corrupting (as they 
faid) the rewards of the viftors, by deftroying, 
when he was vanquifhed, thofe towns, which elfe 
they might have gotten. To anfwer thefe mala¬ 
pert Etolians, Philip commanded his galley to row 
near the fhore. But they began to ply him afrefh, 
telling him. That he mull obey his betters, unlefs 
he were able to defend himfelf by force of arms. 
He anfwered them (as he was much given to gy¬ 
bing) with fundry feoffs, and efpecially with one, 
which made the Roman conful underfland what 
manner of companions thefe Etolians were. For 
he faid. That he had often dealt with them, as 
likewife the bef! of the Greeks ; defiring them to 
abrogate a wicked law, which permitted them to 
take fpoil from fpoil •, yet could he get no better an 
anfwer, than • that they would fooner take Etolia out 
of Etolia. Titus wondered what might be the 
meaning of this ftrange law. So the king told 
him. That they held it a laudable cuftom, as of¬ 


ten as war happened between their friends, to hold 
up the quarrel, by fending voluntiers to ferve on 
both fides, that fhould fpoil both the one and the 
other. As for the liberty of Greece, he faid it wot 
ftrange that the Etolians fhould be fo careful there¬ 
of, fince divers tribes of their own, which he there 
named, were indeed no Grecians i wherefore he 
would fain know, whether the Romans would give 
him leave to make flaves of thofe Etolians, which 
were no Greeks. Titus hereat fmiled; and was no 
whit offended to hear the Etolians well ratlcd up ; 
touching whom, he began to underftand, how o« 
dious they were in all the country. As for that 
general demand of fetting all Greece at liberty, 
Philip acknowledged, that it might well befeem 
the greatnefs of the Romans ; though he would alfo 
confider what might befeem his own dignity. But 
that the Etolians, Rhodians, and other petty e- 
ftates, fhould thus prefume under countenance of 
the Romans, to take upon them, as if by their great 
might, he fhould be hereunto compelled •, it was, 
he faid, a ftrange and ridiculous infolence. The 
Acheans he charged with much ingratitude, reci¬ 
ting againft them fome decrees of their own i 
wherein they had loaden both Antigonus and him, 
with more than human honours. Neverrhelefs he 
faid-, that he would render Argos unto them: but 
as touching Corinth, that he would further delibe¬ 
rate with Titus himfelf. Thus he addrefled him¬ 
felf wholly to the Roman general j unto whom, if 
he could give fatisfa&ion, he cared little for all 
the reft. ' With Attalus and the Rhodians, his late 
war (he laid) was only defenfive, they having been 
the offerers or it he gave them any occafion, it 
was only in helping Prufias, his fon-in-law ; nei¬ 
ther did he fee why they fhould rather feek a- 
mends at his hands, than he at theirs. For where¬ 
as they complained. That fpoiling a temple of 
Venus, he had cut down the grove and pleafant 
walks thereabouts: what could he do more than 
fend gardeners thither with young plants, if one 
king of another would ftand to afk fuch recom- 
pence. Thus he jefled the matter out ; but offered, 
neverthelefs, in honour of '.the Romans , to give 
back the region of Per tea to the Rhodians ; as like¬ 
wife to Attalus the (hips and prifoners of his, 
whereof he had then polleflkm. Thus ended that 
day’s conference, becaufe it' was late; Philip re¬ 
quiring a night’s leifure to think upon the articles, 
which were many •, and he ill provided of counfel 
wherewith to advife about them. For your being fo 
ill provided of counfel, faid Titus, you may even 
thank your felf', as having murdered all your 
friends, that were wont to advife you faithfully. 
The dext day Philip came not, until it was late at 
night, excufing his long flay by the weightinefs of 
the things propounded, whereon he could not fud- 
denly tell how to refolve. But it was believed, 
that he thereby fought to abridge the Etolians of 
leifure to rail at him. And this was the more like¬ 
ly, for that he defired conference in private with the 
Roman general. The fum of his difeourfe, as Ti¬ 
tus afterwards related it, was, That he would give 
to the Acheans both Argos and Corinth ; as alfo 
that he would render unto Attalus and the Rho¬ 
dians what he had promifed the day before *, like¬ 
wife to the Etolians, that he would grant fome 
part of their demands j and to the Romans what¬ 
foever they did challenge. This when Titus’s af- 
fociates heard, they exclaimed againft it, faying. 
That if the king were fuffered to retain any thing 
in Greece , he would fhortly get poffcflfon of all 
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which he nqw rendred up. The.poifc r they 
made came to Philip's ear •, who’ thereupon, fleft* 
red a third day of meeting, and prpteftea, fnat if 
he could not perfwade them, he would fuffer him- 
felf to be perfwaded by them. So the ; third day 
they, met early in the morning * at.what time the 
king entreated them all, that they would with fin-? 
cere affe&ion hearken unto gopd offers of peace, 
and immediately conclude it, if they copld like 
jyell ,of thofe conditions, which he had already 
tendered •, or otherwife that they would make truce 
with .him, for the prefent, and let him fend am- 
bafladors p Rome, where he would fefer himfelf to 
the courtefy .pf the fenate. 

This w^s even as Quint ius would have it, whp 
flood in doubt, left , a new conful might, happen 
to,defraud him of fhc (honour, which he expedb, 
ed by ^ndipg of the war. $o he eafily prevailed 
With the, reft to a pent thereunto ; forafmych as it 
Was .winter, ,a fime upfic for fervice ip the war •, and 
lince, without authority of the fen^te, he fhould bp 
tumble tp proceed rcfolvedjy either in war or peace. 
Fyrfher, he willed, them to fend their feveral am- 
baffadors to Rome, which intimating unto the fe- 
nate what each of them required, Ihould eafdy 
hipder Philip from obtaining any thing to their 
prejudice, )imong .the reft, he perfwaded king 
Am\nandcr to make a journey to Rome , in perfon, 
knowing well, that th^name of a king, together 
With the confluence of fo many ambafladors, would 
fcrve to make hts. own actions more glorious in 
the, city. All. this tended to procure, that his own 
command pf the army in Greece , ipight be pro? 
rpgued. jfc .nd to the fame end had he d^t with 
fome of the tribunes of the people at Rome, who 
had already (though as yet he knew not lo much) 
obtained it from,him, partly by their authority, 
partly by good reafpns which they alledged unto, 
the fenate* ; , ;' . ' 

^Ijhe.^/nbaffadprs of the Greeks, when they had 
audjepce a t Rome, fp^kp bitterly agajnft the king, 
with gopd liking pf the fenate, which was more 
defirous pf vi&ory than latisfadipn. They mag¬ 
nified ,the honourable pqrpofe of the Romans, in 
undertaking to fct.Grrrre.at liberty. Put,this (they 
laid) could nevpr be effeded, urjlefs efpecial care 
wefe taken, .that the king Ihould be djfppfleffed of 
Corinth , \Chplcit, and Demetrias. In this point they 
were fo vehement, producing a tpap of the coun¬ 
try, and making dernonftration .how thofe places 
(leld all the reft in ferviJity, that.the fenate agreed 
to have it even fo as they had defired. When 
therefore the ambafladors of Rbilipy/ere brought 
in, and began to have made a long oration, they 
were briefly cut off ip the midft of their preface, 
with this one demand ; Whether their majler would 
yield yp Corinth, Chalcis, and Demetrias ? Hereto 
they made anfwer. That concerning thofe places, 
the king had given them no diredion or commif- 
fion what to fay or do. This was enough. The 
fenate would no longer hearken to Philip's defire of 
peace, wherein they laid be did no better than 
trifle. Yet might his ambafladors have truly 
faid, That neither the Etolians , Ache ant, nor any 
of their (fellows, had in the late treaty required 
by name, that Chalcis and Demetrias Ihould be 
yielded up. I*'or which of them indeed could 
make any claim to either of thefe towns ? As 
for Corinth, whereto the Acheans had fome right, 
(though tjieir right were no better, than that hav¬ 
ing ftolcn it from one Macedonian king in a night, 
they .had, after mature deliberation, made it away 
by bargain unto another) Philip had already con- 
defeended to give it back unto them. And this 


perhaps would have been-alledged, even againlt the 
Greeks , in qtcufe of the king, by fome of £. Quin* 
tius's friends, that fohe might have had the honour 
to conclude the war, if a fucceffor had been decreed 
unto him. Put fince he was appointed tp. continue 
general, neither his friends at Rome., por he himfelf, 
after the return of the ambafladocs intoG« , cared 
to give ear to any talk pf peace. 

Philip , feeing that the Acbean$\&<i forfak<nhim, 
and joined with their common enemies, .thought 
even to deal with them,in the like,mapper, by re¬ 
conciling himfelf unto Nabis, whom tthey hated 
moft. Them,were not many years pafs’d, fines the 
Racedemomans under CleortfOnts, wkff little other 
help than their own ftrength, had.been,jdmciftftrong 
enough bpth for the Macedonians and Aibeansiogt* 
tber: but now the condition of things'was altered^ 
Nabis’s ..force confifted in a manner wholly' in his 
mercenaries, fpr he was a tyrant, though fly ling 
himfelf king* Yet he fprely vexed -the Acheani, 
andj therefore feemed unto Philip one likely to Hand 
him in great ftead, if he could be won. To this 
purpose, it was thpught meet that the town of Ar¬ 
gos, which could not otherwife beeafijy defended, 
mould be configned over into his hands' , in hope, 
that fuch a benefit would ferve to tie him bit unto 
the Macedonian- Pbiloclts, the king’s lieutenant, 
who was appointed to deal with Nobis, added fur¬ 
ther, that it was his mailer’s purpofe to make a 
ftreight alliance with the Lacedemonian , .by giving 
fome daughters pf his own in marriage uneo Nabis'% 
fons. This could not but be well taken. Yet Na- 
bis made fome fcruple in accepting the town of Ar- 
gps, unlefs by decree of the;citizens themfelves he 
might be called ip to it. Hereabout PbilocUs dealt 
with the Arrives ; but found them lb averfe, that, 
in open aflembly of the people, they detefted the 

J ery name of the tyrant, with many railing words, 
.ifalff, hearing of this, thought he had thereby a good 
occafjon tp rob and fleece them. So be willed Pbi- 
locles. without fnore ado, to make over the town, 
which he was ready to receive. Philocles ac¬ 
cordingly did let him, with his army, into it by 
night, and gave him pofleflion of th» ftrongeft 
places therein. Thus dealt Philip with the Arrives ; 
who, for very love, had forfaken the Acheans, to 
take his part. Early in the morning, the tyrant 
made himfelf mailer of all the gates. A few of 
tj>e principal men underftandipg how things went, 
fled out pf the city at the firll: tumult: wherefore 
they were all banifhed, and their goods confifcated. 

reft of the chief citizens that Hayed behind, 
were commanded to bring forth out of hand, all 
their gold and filver, Alfo a great impofition of 
money was laid upon all thofe that were thought 
able to pay it. Such as made their contribution 
readily, were difmifled without more ado; but if 
any flood long upon the matter, or played the 
thieves, in purlpining their own goods, they were 
put to the whip, and, befides k>fs of their wealth, 
had thefe torments to .boot. This done, the ty¬ 
rant began to make popular laws ; namely, fuch as 
might fcrve to make him gracious with the rafcally 
multitude; abrogating all debts, and dividing the 
lands of the rich among the poor. By fuch art of 
opprefling the great ones, it had been an old cuftoni 
of tyrants to affure themfclves of the vulgar for a 
time. 

As foon as Nobis had gotten Argos , he fent the 
news to f*. Quintius, and offered to join with him 
againft Philip. Titus was glad of it, fo as he took 
the pains to crofs over the S freight s'\nx.o Peloponnc- 
fus, there to meet with Nabis. They had foon 
agreed (though king Attains , who was prefent 
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with the conful, nude fome cavil touching Argos) 
and the tyrant lent unto the Romans fix hundred of 
his mercenaries of Crete as alfo he agreed with 
the Acheans upon a truce for four months, referving 
the final conclulion of peace between them until the 
war of Philip fhould be ended ; which, after this* 
continued not long. 

Sect. XlV. 

The battel at Cynofcephal*, wherein Philip was 
van<iuijbed by T. Quintius. 

T itus Quintius, as foon as he underftood that he 
was appointed to have command of the ar¬ 
my, without any other limitation of time, than du¬ 
ring the pleafure of the fenate, made all things rea¬ 
dy for diligent purfuit of the war. The like did 
Philip , who, having failed in his negotiation of 
peace, and no lefs tailed in his hopes of getting 
Nabis to friend in that war, meant afterwards whol¬ 
ly to rely upon himfelf. 

* Titus had in his army about twenty-fix thou- 
fand, and Philip a proportionable number: but nei¬ 
ther of them knew the other’s ftrength, or what 
his enemy intended to do. Only Titus heard that 
Philip was in TbeJJaly. , and thereupon addrefled him¬ 
felf to feek him out. They had like to have met 
unawares near unto the city of Pherx, where the 
vant-couriers on both fides difeovered each other, 
and fent word thereof unto their feveral captains: 
but neither of them were over-hafty to commit all 
to hazard upon fo fhort warning. The day fol¬ 
lowing, each of them fent out three hundred horfe, 
with as many light-armed foot, to make a better 
difeovery. Thele met, and fought a long while, 
returning finally back into their feveral camps, with 
little advantage unto either fide. The country about 
Pberx was thick fet with trees, and otherwife full 
of gardens and mud-walls i which made it impro¬ 
per for fervice of the Macedonian Phalanx: where¬ 
fore the king difiodged, intending to remove back 
unto Scotufa , in the frontier of Macedon , where he 
might be plentifully ferved with all necdliries. Ti¬ 
tus conceived aright his meaning, and therefore pur- 
pofed alfo to march thitherwards, were it only to 
wafte the country. There lay between them a great 
ledge of hills, which hindered the one from know¬ 
ing what courle the other took. Neverthelefs they 
encamped not far afunder both the firft and the fe- 
cond night; though neither of them underftood 
what was become of the other. The third day was 
very tempeftuous, and forced each of them to take 
up his lodging, where he found it by chance. Then 
fent they forth difeoverers again, in greater number 
than before. Thefe meeting together, held a long 
fight, wherein at firft the Macedonians had the worfe. 
But Philip anon fent in fuch a ftrong fupply, that 
if the refiftance of the Etolians had not been defpe- 
rate, the Romans , their fellows, had been driven 
back into their camp. Yet, all refiftance notwith- 
ftanding, the Macedonians prevailed; fo that Titus 
himfelf was fain to bring forth his legions, that were 
not a little dilcouraged, by the defeat of all their 
horfe, to animate thofe which were in flight. 

It was altogether befides the king’s purpofe, to 
put the fortune of a battel in truft that day, with fo 
much of his eftate as might thereon depend. But 
the news came to him thick and tumultuoufly, how 
the enemies lied, and how the day was his own \ if 
he could ufe an occafion, the like whereof he fhould 
not often find. This caufed him to alter his pur¬ 
pofe, infomuch that he embattel’d his men, and 
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climbed up thofe hills i which, for that the knops 
thereon had fome refemblance unto dogs heads, 
were called by a word fignifying as much, Cynof- 
cephahe. As foon as he was on the hill-top, it 
did him good to fee that they of his own light-ar¬ 
mature were bufy in fight, almoft at the very camp 
of the enemies, whom they had repelled fo far. 
He had alfo liberty to chufe his ground, as might 
ferve beft his advantage ; forafmuch as the Romans 
were quite driven from all parts of the hill. But 
of this commodity he could make no great ufe, 
the roughnefs of the place among thofe dogs heads , 
as they were called, ferving nothing aptly for his 
Phalanx. Neverthelefs he found convenient room 
wherein to marfhal the one part of his army, and 
gave order unto his captains to follow with the reft, 
embatteling them as they might. Whilft he was 
doing this, he perceived that his horfemen and light- 
armature began to fhrink, as being fallen upon the 
Roman legion, by force whereof they were driven 
to recoil. He fets forward to help them, and they 
no lefs haftily draw unto him for fuccour, having 
the Romans not far behind them. 

As the legions began to climb the hill, Philip 
commanded thofe of his Phalanx to charge their 
pikes, and entertain them. Here Titus found an 
extreme difficult piece of work ; for this Phalanx 
being a great fquare battel of armed pikes, like irt 
all points to thofe which are now ufed in our modern 
wars i and being in like manner ufed as are ours, 
was not to be refilled by the Roman targetteers as 
long as the Phalanx it felf held together undiflblved. 
The Macedonians were embattcl’d in very clofe or¬ 
der, fo that two of them flood oppofite to one of 
the Romans ; as alfo the pikes of the firft rank had 
their points advanced two or three foot before their 
foreman. Wherefore it is no marvel if the Romans 
gave back, every one of them being troubled (as it 
were) with ten enemies at once, and not able to 
come nearer unto the next of them than a dozen 
foot, or thereabouts. Tttus finding this, and not 
knowing how to remedy it, was greatly troubled ; 
for that ftill the Phalanx bore down all which came 
in the way. But in the mean while he obferved, 
that they which were appointed by Philip to make 
his left wing, were not able, through the much un- 
evennefs of the ground, to put themlelves in order ; 
fo as either they kept their places on the hill-tops, 
or elfe (which was worfe) upon defire either of be¬ 
holding the paftime, or of feeming to be partakers 
in the work, run foolifhly along by the fide of their 
fellows which were occupied in fight. 

Of this their diforder he made great and prefent 
ufe. He caufed the right wing of his battel to march 
up the hill againft thefe ill-ordered troops, his ele¬ 
phants leading the way to increafe the terror. The 
Macedonians were readier to difpute what fhould be 
done in fuch a cafe, than well advifed what to do *, 
as having no one man appointed to command that 
part in chief. Indeed, if they fhould have done 
their beft, it could not have ferved, fince the ground 
whereon they flood, made their weapons ufelefs. 
For, let it be fuppofed that Philip , having twenty- 
fix thoufand in his army (as he is faid to have been 
equal to the enemy in number) had four thoufand 
horfe, four thoufand targetteers, and four thoufand 
light-armed; fo fhall there remain fourteen thoufand 
pikes, whereof he himfelf had embattel’d the one 
half in a Phalanx ; the other half in the left wing, 
are they whom Quintius is ready now to charge. 
The Phalanx , having ufually fixteen in file, mud, 
when it confifted of feven thoufand, have well near 
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four hundred and forty in rank •, but four hundred 
■would ferve to make a front long enough j the other 
forty, or thirty-feven files might be cut off, and 
reckoned in the number of the targetteers, or light- 
armed. Allowing therefore, as a Polybius doth, to 
every man of them three foot of ground, this front 
mull have occupied twelve hundred foot, or two 
hundred and forty paces ; that is, very near a quar¬ 
ter of a mile in length. Such a fpace of open cnam- 
pain, free from incumbrance of trees, ditches, hil¬ 
locks, or the like impediments, that mud of ne- 
ceflity dis-join this clofe battel of the Phalanx , was 
not every-where to be found. Here at CynofcephaU , 
Philip had fo much room, as would only fuffice for 
the one half of his men ; the reft were fain to (land 
Hill, and. look about them, being hindered from 
putting themfelves in order, by the roughnefs of the 
dogs beads. But the Romans , to whom all grounds 
were much alike, were not hindered from coming 
up unto them •, nor found any difficulty in mattering 
thofe enemies, whofe feet were in a manner bound 
by the difeommodity of the place. The very firft 
impreffion of the elephants caufed them to give 
back-*,-and the coming on of the legions, to betake 
themfelves unto flight. A Roman tribune, or colo¬ 
nel, feeing the vidory on that part allured, left the 
profecution of it unto others and being followed 
by twenty enfigns, or maniples that is, (as they 
might fall out) by fome two thoufiind men, took in 
hand a notable piece of work, and mainly helpful 
to making of the vidory compleat. He confider- 
ed that Philip , in purfuing the right wing of the 
Romans, was run on fo far, as that himfelf, with 
his fellows, in mounting the hill to charge the left 
wing of the Macedonians, was already gotten above 
the king’s head. ; Wherefore he turned tp the left 
hand, and, making down the hill after, the king’# 
Phalanx , fell upon it in the rear. The fiindmoft 
ranks of th t Phalanx, all of them indeed, fave the 
firtt five, were accuftomed, when the. battel# came 
to joining, to carry their pikes upright, and with the. 
whole weight of their bodies to thrutt, on their fore¬ 
men j and fo were they doing at the prqfcnt. This 
was another great inconvenience in- the Macedonian 
Phalanx, that it ferved neither for pfieftce nor de¬ 
fence, except only in front. For though it were fo, 
that Alexander, when he was to, fight with Darius 
in Mefopotamia, arranged his Phalanx, in fuch order, 
that all the four fides of it were as lo many fronts, 
looking fundry ways, becaufe he expelled that he 
fhould be encompalled round ; yet it is to be under- 
ftood, that herein he altered the ufual jform; as alfo 
at the fame time he embattelled his men in loofe or¬ 
der, that fo with eafe they might turn their weapons 
which way need fhould require. Likewife it is to 
be confidcred, that Alexander's men being thus dif- 
pofed, were fit only to keep their own ground j. 
not being able to follow upon the enemy, unlefs 
their hindmoft ranks could have marched back¬ 
wards. But in this prefent cafe of Philip , there was 
no fuch provifion for reliftance. Therefore his men, 
being otherwife unable to help diemfclves, threw 
down their weapons, and fled. The king himfelf 
had thought, until now, that the fortune of the bat¬ 
tel was every-where alike, and the day his own. 
But hearing a tioifc behind him, and turning a little 
afide, with a troop of horle, to lee how all went, 
when he beheld his meg catting down their weapons, • 
and the Romans at his back on the higher ground, 
he prelcntly betook himfelf to flight. Neither ttaid 
he afterwards in any place (except only a fmall 
while about Tempi, .there to colled: fuch as were 
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difperfed in this overthrow) until he was gotten in¬ 
to his own kingdom of Macedon. 

There died of the Roman army in this battel, 
about feven hundred: of the Macedonians, about 
eight thoufand were (lain, and five thoufand taken 
prifoners. 

Sect. XV. 

T. Quintius falletb out with the Etolians; and 
grants truce unto Philip, with conditions, upon 
which the peace is ratified. Liberty proclaimed un¬ 
to the Greeks. The Romans quarrel with An- 
tiochus. 

H E Etolians wonderfully vaunted them- 
X felves; and defined to have it noifed through 
all Greece, That the vidory at CynofcephaU was 
gotten (in a manner) wholly by their valour. They 
had gotten indeed the molt of the booty, by fack- 
ing the Macedonian camp, whilft the Romans were 
bufied in the chace. Titus therefore being offend¬ 
ed both at their vain-glory, and at their ravenous 
condition ; purpofed to teach them better manners, 
by regarding them as flightly, as they thought 
highly of themfelves. He alfo well perceived, that 
by ufing them with any extraordinary favour, he 
fhould greatly offend the reft of his confederates in 
Greece \ who detefted the Etolians much more ve¬ 
hemently, than ever they had done the Macedoni¬ 
ans. But this difpleafurc brake not forth yet a 
while. 

■ After the battel, Titus made hafte unto Larijfa , 
a city of Thejfaly j which he prefently took. Be¬ 
fore his coming, Philip had lent thither one of his 
courtiers, to bum all his letters, and paflages what- 
foever in writing, betwixt him and others, of 
which many were there kept. It was well done of 
the king, that among the cares of fo much ad- 
verfity, he forgot not to provide for the lafety of 
his friends. Yet by his thus doing, they of Larif- 
fa might well perceive, that he gave them as al¬ 
ready loft. Wherefore we find not that they, or 
any of their neighbours, did make delay of open¬ 
ing their gates to Titus. At the fame time, the 
town of Leucas bordering upon Acarnania, was 
taken by the Roman fleet: and very foon after, all 
the Acarnanians , a warlike nation, and in hatred 
of the Etolians, ever true to Philip \ gave up them¬ 
felves unto the Romans, hearing of the vidory at 
CynofcephaU. The Rhodians alfo were then in hand 
with the conqueft of Peraa, a region of the con¬ 
tinent over-againft their ifland *, whereof they had 
demanded reftitution, in the late treaty of peace 
with Philip. They did herein more manly, than 
any other of the Greeks : forafmuch as they a- 
waited not the good leifure of the Romans ; but 
with an army of their own, and fome help which 
they borrowed of the Acheans, and other their 
friends, gave battel to Dimocrates, the king’s lieu¬ 
tenant, wherein they had the vidory, and confe- 
quently recovered the whole province. It angered 
Philip worfe than all this, that the Dardanians ga¬ 
thered courage out of his afflidion, to invade his 
kingdom ■, watting and fpoiling, as if all had been 
abandoned to their diferetion. This made him ga¬ 
ther an army in all hafte, of fix thoufand foot, 
and five hundred horfe: wherewith coming upon 
them, he drove them, with little or no lols of his 
own, and great flaughter of theirs, hallily out of 
the kingdom. Which done, he returned to TbcJJh- 
lonia. 

In this one enterprife, he had fuccefs anfwera- 
ble to his defirc: but feeing what bad fortune ac- 
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companied his affairs, in all other parts at the fame 
time, he thought it wifdom to yield unto necefli- 
ty; and therefore fent in all hafte Limneeus and 
Demoflhenes , with Cycliadas, the banifhed Acbtan, 
in whom he repofed much confidence, ambafia- 
dors unto Titus. Thefe had conference a long 
while in private, with Titus, and fome of his Ro¬ 
man colonels: by whom they were gently enter¬ 
tained, and in very friendly wife difmilfcd. It 
feems that they had commiflion to refer all unto 
Titus' s own difcretion ; as Philip himfelf in few 
days after did. There was granted unto them a 
truce for fifteen days: in which time, the king 
himfelf might come and fpeak with the Roman ge¬ 
neral. In the mean feafon many fufpicious ru¬ 
mors went of Titus ; as if he had been corrupted 
with great rewards from the king, to betray the 
Greeks his confederates. Of thefe bruits the Eto- 
Hans were chief authors : who being wont to re¬ 
gard neither friendfhip nor honefty, where pro¬ 
fit led them a wrong way, judged alike of all 
menelfe. But againft the day appointed for the 
meeting betwixt him and Philip , Titus had fent 
letters unto his affociatcs t willing them to have 
their agents ready by a time appointed, at the 
entrance of Tempe, where the treaty fhould be 
held. There, when they were all afiembled, they 
entred into confultation before the king’s arrival, 
what Ihould be moft expedient for the common 
benefit of them all, and for every eftate in par¬ 
ticular. The poor king Aminander , befought them 
all, and efpecially the Romans, that they would' 
think upon him j .and confidering his weaknefs, 
which he confeffed, make fuch provifion, that af¬ 
ter the Romans had turned their backs, and were 
gone home, Philip might not wreak his anger upon 
him, who was not able to refill. Then fpake Alex¬ 
ander, one of the Etolians : who commending Ti¬ 
tus for fo much as he had thus afftmbled the confe¬ 
derates, to advile upon their own good, and ‘had- 
willed them to deliver their minds freely : added, 
That irt die main of the purpoie which he had in 
hand, he was utterly deceived : for that by making 
peace widi Philip, he could neither affure the Ro¬ 
mans of their quiet, nor die Greeks of their liberty.' 
There was, he laid, none other end to be made of 
the war, which could agree either with the pur* 
pole of the fenateand people of Rome, or with the 
fair promifes made by Titus himfelf unto the Greeks * 
than the chafing of Philip quite out of his king¬ 
dom. And to this effeft he made a long difcourle. 
But Titus anlwered, That this Etolian was ill ac¬ 
quainted, either with the good pleafure of the fe~ 
nate and people of Rome, or with the laudable cuf-: 
toms which they generally held 1 for that it was 
not the manner of die Romans, to feek the utter 
deftruftion of any king or nation, at fuch time as 
they firft made war with diem •, until by fomc re¬ 
bellion diey found it a matter of neceffity^ to take 
fuch a rigorous courfe. And hereof he alledged' 
the Carthaginians as a notable example: adding^ 
That viftory, to generous minds, was only an in-> 
duccment unto moderation. As concerning die 
publick benefit of Greece : it was (he faid) expedi¬ 
ent, that the kingdom of Macedon Ihould be great¬ 
ly weakned and brought low; not that it Ihould 
be utterly deftroyed: forafmuch as it ferved as a 
bar, to the Thracians, Gauls , and a multitude of 
other favage nations, which would foon overflow 
the whole continent of Greece, if this kingdom 
were not interpofed. Wherefore he concluded, 
that if Philip would yield unto thofe demands, 
wherewith he had prefled him in the former trea¬ 
ty ; then was there no reafon to deny him peace. 
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As for the Etolians : if they thought otherwi/e, it 
fhould be at their own pleafure, to take counfel a* 
part for themfelyes, as they' thought good.; Then 
began Phaneas, another of the Etohans, to lay^ 
That all was come to nothing ; for that ere long 
Philip would trouble all Greeks, no lefsthan he 
had done in time before. But Titus interrupted 
him; and bad him leave his babling; laying. That 
himfelf would take fuch order, as that Philip, were 
he never fo defirous, Ihould thenceforth not have it 
in his power to moleft the Greeks. 

The next day king Philip came thithef» whom 
Titus ufed friendly: and fuffering him to repofe 
himfelf that night, held a council the day follow¬ 
ing : wherein the king yielded unto all that had 
been required at his hands ; offering yet further, 
to ftand to the good pleafure of the fcnate, if they 
would have more added to the conditions. Pha- 
mas, the Etolian , infulting over him, laid it was to 
be hoped, that he would then at length give up to 
the Etolians a many of the towns (which he there 
named) bidding him fpeak, whether he would, 
or not. His anfwer was. That they might take 
them all. But Titus interpofing himfelf, faid, it 
fhould be otherwife. Thefe were Thejfalonian towns, 
and fhould all be free : one of them only excepted, 
which not long ago had refufed to commit it fclf 
to the faith of the Romans, and therefore fhould 
now be given to the Etolians. Hereat Phaneas 
cried out, that it was too great an injury, thus to 
defraud them of the towns that had fome time be¬ 
longed unto their common-weal. Rather he will¬ 
ed Titus to confidcr, that by an ancient covenant 
between them and the Romans, all the towns ta¬ 
ken ought to be their own, and the Romans to have 
nothing, five the pillage and captives. It is true, 
that there had been fuch a condition in the former 
war: but it ceafed to be of any validity, as foon 
as the Etolians made peace with Philip. And thus 
much Titus gave them to underftand ; afking them, 
whether, they thought it reafonable,. that all the 
towns in Greece , which had let in the Romans by 
compofition, fhould be delivered into fubjeftion of 
the Etolians. The reft of the confederates were 
very much delighted, with thefe angry paflages 
between the Roman and the Etolians: neither had 
they great reafon, to fear any hard meafure ; 
fince Titus was foearneft in behalf of thofe Thejfa- 
Uans, to give them liberty, though they had flood 
out againft him, even till very fear made them o- 
pen their gates. Wherefore they oppofed not them- 
lelves y but gave their confent willingly unto a 
truce for four months. 

* The chief caufe that moved Titus to grant peace 
fo readily to the Macedonian, befides that laudable 
cuftom by him before alledged ; was, the tame of 
Antiocbus’s coming with an army from Syria, 
and drawing near towards Europe. He had alfo 
perhaps yet a greater motive ; even the confide ra¬ 
tion, that his fucceflor might happen to defraud 
him of the honour, if the war fhould happen to 
be p rot rafted. And he was in the righc. For 
when his letters, together with ambafladors from 
the Macedonian, and lundry ftates of Greece, came 
Unto Rome, new confuls were chofen: who (elpe- 
cially the one of them) flood very earncftly a- 
gainft the peace *, alledging frivolous matter of 
their own fufpicion, in hope to get the honour of 
concluding the War. The fenate began to ba 
doubtfully afiefted, between the ambafladors of 
Philip offering to ftand to whatfoever was de¬ 
manded, and the letters of Titus prefling them to 
accept this offer, on the one fide •, and the impor¬ 
tunity of the conful on the other; who faid, that 
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til thefe goodly fhews were fraudulent, and that 
the king would rebel, as foon as the army was 
called out of Greece. But the matter was taken out 
of the fenators hands by two of the tribunes, that 
referred it to an afiembly of the people ; by whofe 
foveraign authority it was concluded. That peace 
fhould be granted unto the king. So ten ambaf- 
fadors were fent from Rome over into Greece : in 
which number were they,, that had been confuls 
before Titus: and it was ordained by their advice. 
That Titus fhould go through with the bufinefs of 
peace. . Thefe would very fain have retained thofc 
three important cities of Corinth , Chalets, and De¬ 
metrius, until the ftate of Greece were fomewhat 
better fettled. But finally Titus prevailed fo, that 
Corinth was (though not immediately) rendred un¬ 
to the Acbeans ; and all the other Greek towns 
which Philip held, as well in Afia as in Greece , re- 
ftored unto liberty. 

The conditions of the peace granted unto Phi¬ 
lip, were, That before the celebration of the next 
• Ifibmian Games , he fhould withdraw his garrifons 
out of all the Greek towns which he held, and con- 
fign them over to the Romans: That he fhould 
deliver up unto them all captives that he had of 
theirs, and all renagado’s : likewife all his fhips 
of war, referving to himfelf only five of the lefler 
fort, and one of extraordinary greatnefs, wherein 
fixteen men laboured at every oar: further, that 
he fhould pay a thoufand talents, the one half in 
hand, the other in ten years next following, by e- 
ven portions. Hereto b Livy adds. That he was 
forbidden to make war out of Macedon , without 
permiflion of the fenate. But I find not that he 
obferved this article, or was at any time charged 
with the breach of it. Four hundred talents he 
had already delivered unto Titus, together with his 
younger fon Demetrius , to remain as hoftage for his 
true dealing in this matter of peace, at fuch time 
as he lately fent his ambafladors to Rome : when it 
was promifed, that the money, and his fon, fhould 
be reftored back unto him, if the fenate were not 
pleafed with the agreement. Whether this money 
were reckoned as part of the thoufand talents, I 
cannot find : and it feemeth otherwife, forafmuch 
as young Demetrius , who together with thofe four 
hundred talents, was given for hoftage, remain¬ 
ed (till in cuftody of the Romans , as a part of the 
bargain which Titus formerly had made. Letters, 
alfo were then fent by Titus, unto Prufias , king of 
Eitbynia : giving him to underftand, what agree¬ 
ment was made with Philip , in behalf of the 
Greeks ; and how the fenate held it reafonable, 
that the Ciani, moft miferably fpoiled and oppref- 
fed by Philip , to gratify this Bithynian, his fon-in- 
law, fhould be reftored to liberty, and permitted 
to enjoy the fame benefit of the Romans , which o- 
ther of their nation did. What effect thefe letters 
wrought, k was not greatly material ; fince the 
Romans were fhortly bufied with Antiochus, in fuch 
wife, that they had not leifure to examine the con¬ 
formity of Prufias to their will. 

All Greece rejoiced at the good bargain, which 
Titus had made with Philip. Only the Etolians 
found themfelves aggrieved, that they were utterly 
neglefted which was to the reft no fmall part of 
their contentment. The Beotians continued to fa¬ 
vour the Macedonian •, and thereby occafioned 
much trouble unto themfelves. There were fome 
among them wcll-affe<£ed to the Romans: who fee¬ 
ing how things were like to go, made their com¬ 
plaint unto Titus j faying, that they were no better 


than loft, for the good-will which they had borne 
unto him •, unlefs at this time, when he lay clofe 
by them with his army, their pretor, which was 
head of the oppofite ration, might be made a- 
way. Titus refufed to have an hand in the execu¬ 
tion ; yet neverthelefs did animate them in their 
purpofe. So they committed the faff, and hoped 
to have kept themfelves undifeovered. But when 
the murder came out, and fomewhat was confcfled 
by thofe that were put to torture, the hatred of 
the people broke out violently againft the Romans ; 
in fuch wife, that howfoever they durft not take 
arms againft them, yet fuch of them as they 
found draggling from their camp, they murdered 
in all parts of the country. This was detected 
within a while, and many of the dead bodies 
found. Hereupon Titus requires of the Boeotians 
to have the murderers delivered into his hands; and 
for five hundred foldiers, which he had loft by 
them, to have paid unto him five hundred talents* 
Inftead of making any fuch amends, they paid him 
with excufes, which he would not take as good 
fatisfaCtion. He fends ambafladors to the Acbeans 
and Athenians, informing them what had happen¬ 
ed, and requefted them not to take it amifs, though 
he dealt with thefe their friends as they had de- 
ferved. Herewithal he falls to wafting their coun¬ 
try, and befiegeth two fuch towns of theirs, as did 
feem to be moft culpable of the murders lately done. „ 
But the ambafladors of the Acbeans and Athenians 
(efpecially of the Acbeans , who offered, if he need¬ 
ed them,to help him in this war; yet befbught him 
rather to grant peace unto the Beotians) prevailed 
fo far with him, that he was pacified with thirty 
talents, and the punifhment of fuch as were known 
offenders. 

In like fort, though not fo violently, were many 
ftates of Greece diftra&cd; fome among them re¬ 
joicing that they were free from the Macedonian ; 
others grealy doubting that the Roman would prove 
a worfe neighbour. The Etolians would have been 
glad of any commotion, and therefore publifhed ru¬ 
mours abroad, that it was the purpofe of the Ro¬ 
mans to keep in their own hands all thofe places, 
wherein Philip lately had his garrifons. Little did 
they, or the reft of the Greeks , conceive, that this 
Macedonian war ferved as an introduction to the 
war to be made in Afia againft Antiocbus ; where 
grew the fruit, that was to be reaped of this and 
many other victories. Wherefore to flay the pro- 
grefs of bad rumours, when the Ifibmian Games 
were held, which in time of peace were never with¬ 
out great folemnity and concourfe: Titus, in that 
great afiembly of all Greece , caufed proclamation 
to be made by found of trumpet to this effect. 
That the fenate and people of Rome, and Titus 
Quintius Flamtnius, the general, having vanquifh- 
od king Philip and the Macedonians , did will to be 
at liberty, free from impofitions, free from garri¬ 
fons, and living at their own laws, the Corinthians , 
Pbocians, Laotians, Eubeans , Acbeans of Pbtbio- 
tis, Mar net tans, TbeJfaUans, and Perrbtbians. 
The fuadennefs of this proclamation aftonifhed 
men: fo as tho* they applauded it with a great 
fhout; yet prefendy they cried out to hear it again, 
as if they durft fcarce credit their own cars. 
The Greeks were crafts-mafters in the art of giv¬ 
ing thanks ; which they rendered now to T. Quin- 
tius with fo great affection, as that they had well- 
near fmothered him, by thronging offkioufly a- 
bout him. 
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This good-will of the Greeks , was like to be So the Corinthians were made free indeed (tho’ the 


much more available to the Romans in their war 
againft Antiochus, than could have been the pofo 
feifion of a few towns ; yea, or of all thofe pro¬ 
vinces which were named in the proclamation. 
Upon confidence hereof, no fooncr were thefe 
Iftbmian games at an end, than Titus, with the Ro¬ 
mans that were of his council, gave audience to 
Hagefianax, and Lyftas, king Antiochus' s ambafla- 
dors, whom they willed to fignify unto their lord, 
that he fhould do well to abftain from the free cities 
in Afta, and not vex them with war ; as alfo to re- 
ftore whatfoever he had occupied belonging to die 
kings Ptolemy or Philip. Moreover, they willed 
him by thefe his ambafiadors, that he fhould not 
pafs over his army into Europe ; adding, that 
lome of them would vifit him in perfon ere it 
were long, to talk with him further concerning 
thefe points. This done, they fell to accomplilh- 
ing their promifes unto the Greeks \ to the reft they 
gave what they had promifed. But the Phocians 
and Locrians they gave unto the Etolians , whom 
they thought it no wildom to offend over-much, 
being fhortly to take a greater work in hand. The 
vie he a ns of Phtbiotis they annexed unto the Thcjfa- 
litns, all fave the town of Thebes in Phtbiotis, the 
fame which had been abandoned by T. Quintius to 
the Etolians in the laft treaty with Philip. The 
Etolians contended very earneftly about Pbarfalus 
and Leucas. But they were put off with a dilatory 
anfwer, and rejected unto the lenare: for howfo- 
ever lbmewhat the council might favour them ; 
yet it was net meet that they fhould have their 
will, as it were in defpite of Titus. To the Achc- 
ans were reftored Corinth, Triphjlia, and Ilerca. 


Romans yet a while kept the Acrocoriutbus) for 
that all which were partakers of the Achean com¬ 
mon-wealth, enjoyed their liberty in as abfolute 
manner, as they could defire. To Pleura tits, the 
Illyrian, were given one or two places, taken by 
the Romans from Philip: and upon Aminander, 
were bellowed thofe caftles, which he had got¬ 
ten from Philip during this war ; to reign in 
them and the grounds which they commanded, 
as he did among his Athamanians. The Rhodians 
had been their own carvers. Attains was dead a 
little before the victory ; and therefore loft his 
lhare. Yet many that were with Titus in coun¬ 
cil, would have given the towns of Oreum and 
Eretria, in the ifie of Euboea, to his fon and fuc- 
cefTor king Eumenes. But finally it was concluded, 
that thefe, as well as the reft of the Eubeans , 
fhould be fuffered to enjoy their liberty. Oreflis , 
a little province of the kingdom of Macedon , bor¬ 
dering on Epirus, and lying towards the Ionian 
fea, had yielded unto the Romans long ere this, 
and fince continued true to them : for wliich caufe it 
was alfo fet at liberty, and made a free eftate by it felf. 

Thefe bufineflls being difpatch’d, it remained, 
that all care fhould he uled, not how to avoid the 
war with king Antiochus, but how to accomplifh 
it with moft eafe and profperity. Wherefore em- 
bafiadors were font both to Antiochus himfelf, to 
pick matter of quarrel •, and about unto others, to 
pre-difpofo them unto die aflifting of the Romans 
therein. What ground and matter of war againft 
this king the Romans now had, or fhortly after 
found j as alfo how their cmballadors and agents 
dealt and q>cd abroad *, I refer unto another place. 


CHAP. V. 

*The wars of the Romans with Antiochus the Grcat } and his adherents. 


Sect. I. 

JHiat kings, of the races of Seleucus and Ptolemy, 
reigned in Afu and Egypt, before Antiochus 
the Great. 

S Elcucus 1 Nicator, the firft of his race, king of 
Afta and Syria, died in the end of the hun¬ 
dred twenty and fourth Olympiad. He was 
treacheroufiy (lain by Ptolemy Ceraunus, at an altar 
called Argos ; having (as is faid) been warned be¬ 
fore by an oracle, to beware of Argos, as the fatal 
place of his death. But I never have read, that 
any man’s life hath been preferved, or any mif- 
chance avoided, by the predictions of fuch devi- 
lifh oracles. Rather I believe, that many fuch pre¬ 
dictions of the heathen gods, have been antedated 
by their priefts or by others, wliich devifed them 
after the event. 

Antiochus Sotus, the fon and heir of this Seleu¬ 
cus, was dearly beloved of his father : who furren- 
dered up unto him his own wife Stratonica, when 
he underftood how much the young prince was en¬ 
amoured on her. Wherefore Ptolemy Ceraunus 
had great caufe to fear, tlut the death of Seleucus , 
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would not be revenged by this his fucceffor. But 
Antiochus was contented to be pacified, either with 
gifts, or perhaps only with fair words ; containing 
himfelf within Afta, and letting Ceraunus enjoy 
that quietly, which he had purchafed in Europe 
with the blood of Seleucus. It is faid of this An- 
tiochus, that altho’ he married with the queen Stra¬ 
tonica in his father’s; life j yet out of modefty he 
forbore to embrace her, till his father was dead. 
So that perhaps his inceftuous love was partly, if 
not chiefly, the caufe of his not profocuting that 
revenge, whereunto nature fhould have urged him. 
Afterwards he had wars with Antigonus Gonatas , 
and with Nicomedcs king of Bitbynia. Alfo Luta- 
rius and Leonorius, kings or captains of the Gauls, 
were fet upon him by the faid Nicomcdes. With 
thefe he fought a great battel: wherein, tho* other- 
wife, the enemy had all advantage againft him ; 
yet by the terror of his elephants, which affrighted 
both their horfes and them, he won the victory. 
He took in hand an enterprise againft Ptolemy Pbi- 
ladtlphus : but finding ill luccefs in the beginning, 
he foon gave it over. To this king Antiochus So - 
tor it was, that Berofus the Chaldean dedicated his 
b hiftory of the kings of Affyria ; the fune, which 
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hath fincc been excellently falfified by the friar he ufed his firft wife with no better regard, than if 
Annins. He left behind him one fon, called An- Ihe had been his concubine. Laodice haced him 
tiochus Tbeos ; and one daughter, called Apamc, for this : yet adventured not to leek revenge •, un- 
that was married unto the king of Cyrenc. So he til her own fon Seleucus Callinicus , was of ability to 
died about the end of the hundred twenty and be king. This was two or three years after the 
ninth Olympiad, or the beginning of the Olympiad death of Ptolemy Pbiladelpbus : at what time Ihe 
following, in the fiftieth or one and fiftieth year of poifoned her husband Tbeos ; and by permiflion ot 
tbe kingdom of the Greeks j when he had reigned Seleucus her fon, murdered Berenice , together with 
nineteen years. a fon Ihe had born to Antiochus. 6 Juftin reports, 

Antiochus , furnamed Tbeos or tbe God, had this that Berenice faved herfclf, together with the young 
vain and impious title given unto him, by flattery prince her child, awhile in the fanfluary at Dapb- 
©f the Milefiam ; whom he delivered from Timar- ne : and that not only fome cities of Afia prepa- 
chtis , a tyrant that opprefled them. He held long red to fuccour her, but her brother Ptolemy Euer- 
and difficult, but fruitlefs, war with Ptolemy Phi- getes , king of Egypt, came to refeue her with 
ladelpbus king of Egypt ; which finally he com- an army ; tho’ too late, for fhe was flain before, 
pounded, by taking to wife Berenice the daughter With fuch cruelties Seleucus Callinicus, fucceed- 
of Ptolemy. ing unto his father that had fifteen years been 

Of thelc two kings, and of this lady Bere- king, began his reign. His fubjeels were highly 
nice, St. Jerome, and other interpreters have un- offended at his wicked nature, which they dili.0- 
derftood that prophecy of Daniel: 4 Tbe king's vered at his firft entrance. Wherefore it was like, 
daughter of tbe foutb , (ball come to the king of that his eftate would have been much endangered, 
the north, to make an agreement i and that which if Ptolemy Euergetes , who came againft him, had 
followeth. not been drawn back into his own country, by 

Ptolemy Philadelphus was a great lover of peace fome commotions there in hand. For there were 
and learning ; and ( fetting apart his inceftuous none that would bear arms againft Ptolemy, in de¬ 
marriage with his own filter Arfmoe') a very ex- fence of their own king: but rather they fided 
cellent prince: howfoever, the worthieft of all that with the Egyptian ; who took Laodice the king’s 
race. It was he, that built and furnifhed with mother, and rewarded her with death, as Ihe had 
books, that famous library in Alexandria : which well deferved. / Wherefore Seleucus , being freed 
to adorn, and to honour the more, he fent unto from this invafion, by occafion of thofl* domcftical 
Eleazar, then high prieft of the Jews, for the troubles, which recalled Euergetes home into Egypt, 
books of Mofcs and other feriptures. The benefits went about a dangerous piece of work, even to 
ot this king unto the Jews, had formerly been very make war upon his own fubjeds, bccaufe of their 
great: for he had fet at liberty as many of them, bad affedion towards him ; when as it had been 
as his father held in flavery throughout all Egypt ; much better, by well deferving, to have changed 
and he had fent unto the b temple of God in Jeru- their hatred into love. A great fleet he prepared : 
falcm very rich prefents. Wherefore Eleazar yiel- in furnifhing and manning whereof, he was at fuch 
ding to the king’s defire, prefented him with an charges, that he fcarce left himfeif any other hope, 
Hebrew copy: which Ptolemy caufed to be tranfla- if that fhould mifearry. Herein he embarked hun¬ 
ted into Greek , by feventy-two of the moft grave felf •, and putting to fea, met with fuch a tempeft, 
and learned perfons, that could be found among all as devoured all lave himfeif, and a very few of his 
the tribes. In this number of the feventy two in- friends, that hardly efcaped. This calamity, hav- 
terpreters, or (as they are commonly called) the ing left him nothing elfe in a manner than his naked 
Seventy ; Jcfus, the fon of Sirach , is thought by body, turned neverthelefs to his great good ; as 
Genebrard to have been one: who that he lived in anon after it feemed. For when his fubjeds under- 
this age, it feems to me very fufficiently proved by ftood, in what fort the gods (as they conceived it) 
Jane ft nus, in his preface unto Ecclefiaficus. The had punifhed him for his offences: they had com- 
whoie paflage of this bufinefs between Philadel- miferation of his eftate ; and, prefuming, that he 
phus and the high prieft, was written (as c Jofe- would thenceforth become a new man, offered him 
pbus affirms) by AriJLtus that was employed there- their fervice with great alacrity. This revived 
in. Forty years Ptolemy Philadelphus was king: him, and filled him with fuch fpirit; as thinking 
reckoning the time wherein he jointly reigned with himfeif" well enough able to deal with the Egyp- 
his father. He was exceedingly beloved of his tian, he made ready a mighty army for that pur- 
people} and highly magnified by poets, and other pofe. But his fortune was no better at land, than 
writers. Towards his end he grew more volup- it had been at fea. He was vanquifhed by Ptole- 
luous, than he had been in his former years : in my in a great battel: whence he efcaped hardly ; 
which time he boafted, that he alone had found out no better attended, than after his late fhipwrack. 
the way how to live for ever. If this had been Hailing therefore back to Antioch, and fearing 
referred unto his honourable deeds, it might have that the enemy would foon be at his heels; he 
ftood with reafon: otherwife, the gout, with which wrote unto his brother Antiochus Hierax, who 
he was often troubled, was enough to teach him lay then in Afia , praying him to bring fuccour 
his own error. He was the firft of the kings, de- with all fpced ; and promifing, in recompence of 
rived from Alexander's, fucceftbrs, that entered into his faith and diligence, the dominion of a great 
league with the Romans : as alfo his oft'-l'pring was part of Afia. Antiochus was then but fourteen 
the Lift among the royal families, which by them years old, yet excreamly ambitious ; and therefore 
was rooted up. glad of fuch an occafion to make himfelt great. He 

Antiochus Tbeos had another wife, called Laodice , levied a mighty army of the Gauls \ wherewith 
at fuch time as lie married with Berenice thed.uigh- he let forwards to help his brother; or rather to get 
ter of this Ptolemy. After his fccond marriage, what he could for himfeif. Hereof Ptolemy being 

* D?n c. it. v. 6. Aug. i!e Civ. Dei. I. if?, c. 42. * Jof. Ann. 1 . 12. c. 2. Ctnctinivg that book, nnhicb rtw 
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advertifcd, and having no defire to put himfelf in 
danger more than needed, took truce with Seleucus 
for ten years. No fooncr was Seleucus freed from 
this care jof the Egyptian war, but his brother An- 
tioebus came upon him, and needs would fight with 
him, as knowing himlelf to have the better army. 
So Seleucus was vanquifhed again, and faved himfelf, 
with lo tew about him, that he was verily fuppofed 
to have perilhed in the battel. Thus did God’s 
juft ice take revenge of thofe murders, by which the 
crown was purchafed ; and fettled (as might have 
been thought) on the head of this bloody king. An- 
tioebus was very glad to hear of his brother’s death ; 
as if thereby he had purchafed his heart’s defire : 
but the Gauls , his mercenaries, were gladder than 
he. For when he led them again ft Eumenes, king of 
Pergamus, being in hopes to get honour by making 
a conqueft in the beginning of his reign, thefe per¬ 
fidious Barbarians took counfel againilt him, and 
deviled how to (trip him of all that he had. They 
thought it very likely, that if there were none 
of the royal houfe to make head againft them, 
it would be in their power to do what fhould 
bed be plcafing unto themfelvcs in the lower Afa. 
Wherefore they laid hands on Antiocbus, and en¬ 
forced him to ranfom himfelf with money, as if he 
had been their lawful prilbner. Neither were they 
fo contented, but made him enter into fuch compo- 
fition with them, as tended but little to his honour. 
In the mean while Seleucus had gathered a new army, 
and prepared once more to try his fortune againlt 
his brother. Eumenes hearing of this, thought the 
feafon fit for himfelf, to make his profit of their 
difeord. Antiocbus fought with him, and was 
beaten; which is no great marvel, fincc he had 
great reafon to (land in no Ids fear of the Gauls , his 
own fbldiers, than of the enemy with whom he had 
to deal. After this, Eumenes won much in Afa, 
whilll Antiocbus went againft his brother. In the 
fecond battel fought between the brethren, Seleucus 
had the upper hand ; and Antiocbus Hterax , or the 
Hank (which furname was given him, bccaufe he 
fought his prey upon every one, without care whe¬ 
ther he were provoked or not) foared away as far as 
he could both from his brother, and his own Gauls. 
I laving fetched a greatcompafs through Mcfopotamia 
and Atmenia , he fell at length into Cappadocia , 
where his father-in-law,king Artamenes, took him up. 
He was entertained very lovingly in outward fhew, 
but with a meaning to betray him. This he foon 
perceived, and therefore betook him to his wings 
again, though he knew not well which way to bend 
his flight. At length he refolvcd to beflow him¬ 
felf upon Ptolemy •, his own confcience telling him, 
what evil he had meant unto Seleucus , his brother •, 
and therefore what little good he was reciprocally to 
expedt at his hands. Infidelity can find no fure har¬ 
bour. Ptolemy well underftood the perfidious and 
turbulent nature of this Fiierax. Wherefore he laid 
him tip in clofe prifon ; whence, though by means 
of an harlot, he got out; yet flying from his keepers, 
he fell into the hands of thieves, by whom he was 
murdered. Near about the fame time died Seleucus. 
The Partbians and Baclrians had rebelled againlt 
him, during his wars with his brother. He there¬ 
fore made a journey againft Arfaces, founder of the 
Parthian kingdom ; wherein his evil fortune, or ra¬ 
ther God’s vengeance, adhered lo cloldy to him, 
that he was taken prifoner. At faces dealt friendly 
with him, and difmifled him, having every way gi- 
venjhim royal entertainment; but in returning home, 
he broke his neck by a fall from his horfe, and fo 
ended his unhappy reign of twenty years. He had 
to wife Laodice, the filter of Anctromacbns, one of 


his moft trufty captains; which was hither untd 
that AcbreuSy who, making his advantage of this 
affinity, became fhortly after (as he llyled himfelf) 
a king though rather indeed a greater troubler of 
the world in thofe parts. By Laodice he had two 
funs, Seleucus the third, furnamed Ceraunus ; and 
Antiocbus the third, called afterwards the Great. 

Seleucus Ceraunus reigned only three years •, in 
which time he made war upon Atta/us the firft, that 
was king of Pergamus. Being weak of body, 
through fickncfs, and in want of money, he could 
not keep his men of war in good order : and finally, 
he was flain by the treafbn of Nicanory and Apatu- 
riusy a Gaul. His death was revenged by Acbeeus, 
who flew the traitors, and took charge of the ar¬ 
my, which he ruled very wifely and faithfully a- 
while; Antiocbus, the brother of Seleucus, being 
then a child. 


Sect; II. 

7'be beginning of the great Antiochus’x reign. Of 
Ptolemy Euergetes, and Philopator, kings of 
Egypt. I Par between Antiochus and Philopa- 
tor. The rebellion of Molo ; and expedition 
of Antiochus againft bint. The re-continuance 
of Antiochus’x Egyptian war ; with the paf- 
fages between the two kings: tbe victory of Pto¬ 
lemy j and peace concluded. Of Achasus, and 
his rebellion ; bis greatnefsy and bis fall. An¬ 
tiochus’x expedition againft tbe Parthians, Bac- 
trians, and Indians. Somewhat of tbe kings 
reigning in India, after tbe death of tbe Great 
Alexander. 


A NT 10 C FIU S was fcarcely fifteen years old, 
when he began his reign, which lafted thirty- 
fix years. In his minority, he was wholly go¬ 
verned by one FFcrmias y an ambitious man, and 
one which maligned all virtue that he found in 
any of the king’s faithful fervants. This vile 
quality in a counfclfor of fuch great place, how 
harmful it was unto his lord, and finally, unto 
himfelf the fuccel's of things will ftiortly dis¬ 
cover. 

Soon after the beginning of Antiocbus’s reign, 
Ptolemy Euergetes, king of Egypt, died ; and left 
his heir Ptolemy Philopator , a young boy likewife, 
as hath elfewhere been remembred. This was that 
Euergetes , who relieved Aratus and the Acheans 
who afterwards took part with Cleomenes , and 
lovingly entertained him when he was chafed out 
of Greece by Antigonus Gonatas. He annexed un¬ 
to his dominion the kingdom of Cyrene , by ta¬ 
king to wife Berenice, the daughter of king Magas. 
He was the third of the Ptolemies , and the laft 
good king of the race. The name of Euergetes t 
or tbe doer of good, was given to him by the Egyp¬ 
tians •, not fo much for the great fpoils which he 
brought home, after his victories in Syria , as 
for that he recovered fome of thofe images or 
idols, which Camhyfes , when he conquered E- 
gypt, had carried into Perfta. He was ready to 
have made war upon the Jews, for that Onia >, 
their high-prieft, out of mere covetoufnefs of mo¬ 
ney, refufed to pay unto him his yearly tri¬ 
bute of twenty talents : but he was pacified 
by the wifdom of J oft plus, a Jew •, to whom 
afterwards he let in farm the tributes and cuf- 
Homs, that belonged unto him, in thole parts of 
Syria which he held. For Coelefyria, with Pa- 
Feftina and all thole parts of the country that lay 
neareft unto Egypt, were held by the Egyptian •, ei¬ 
ther as having fallen to the lhare of Ptolemy the firft, 
at fuch time as the great Antigonus was vanquifhed 
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and flain in the battel at Ipfus ; or as being won advanced unto this charge •, did now prefume, that 
by this Euergetes, in the troublefome and unhappy all fhould give way to his authority, without put- 
reign of Seleucus Callinicus. The viftories of this ting him to much trouble of uiing the I'word. 
Euergetes in Syria , with the contentions that lafted Wherefore he fuffered his men to ft-aft," with the 
for many fucceeding ages between the Ptolemies and provifions which diey found ready in the foriaken 
the Seleucid<e > were all foretold by Daniel in the camp: or rather he commanded them fo to do, 
prophecy before cited, which is expounded by by making proclamation. That they fhould chc- 
St. Jerome. This Ptolemy Euergetes reigned lix rifh up themlelves againft the journey, which he 
and twenty years \ and died towards the end intended to take next day, in purfuit of tlit rebels 
of the hundred thirty and ninth Olympiad. It that fled. And to the lame purpofe he bulied hitn- 
may feem by that, which we find in the pro- felf, in tranfporting the remainder of his army, 

loguc unto Jefus the fon of Siracb's book, that he which he had left on the other lide of Tigris. But 

fhould have reigned a much longer time. For Si- Molo went no further that day, than he could ea- 
racides there faith, that he came into Egypt in the lily return the fame night. Wherefore underftand- 
eight and thirtieth year, when Euergetes was king, ing what good rule the king’s men kept: he made 
It may therefore be, That either this king reigned fuch hafte back unto them, that he came upon them 
long together with his father: or that thofe eight early in the morning ; whilft they were yet heavy 
and thirty years, were the years of Jeftu’s own with the wine and other good chear, that they had 
age v if not perhaps reckoned (as the Jews did fpent at fupper. So Xenwtas , and a very few with 

other whiles reckon) from fome notable accident him, died fighting in defence of the camp: the 

that had befallen them. reft were flaughtered, without making rcfiifance \ 

Not long after the death of Euergetes : Hernias and many of them, ere they were perfectly awake, 
the counfellor, and in a manner the protestor of Likewife the camp on the other fide of Tigris was 
king Antiocbus , incited his lord unto war againft eafily taken by Molo : the captains flying thence, 
the Egyptian \ for the recovery of Calefyrta and to fave their own lives. In the heat of this vido- 
tlie countries adjoining. This council was very ry, the rebel marched unto Seleucia , which he 
unfeafonably given ; when Mole, the king’s lieu- prefently took: and, mattering within a little while 
tenant in Media , was broken out into rebellion, the province of Babylonia , and all the country 
and fought to make himfelf abfolute lord of that down to the Red fea, or Bay of Perfia , he halted 
rich country. Neverthelcfs Hermias, being more unto Sufa: whereat his firft coming he won the 
froward than wife, maintained ftifly, that it was city: but, failing to take the cattle that was ex- 
moft expedient, and agreeable with the king’s ho- ceeding ftrong, returned back to Seleucia , there to 
nour, to fend forth againft a rebellious captain o- give order concerning this bufinefs. 
ther captains that were faithful; whilft he in per- The report of tlicfe things coming to Antiocbus, 
fon made war upon one, that was like himfelf, a whilft he lay (as is faid before) in the vale of 
king. No man durft gainfay the refolution of Marfyas: filled him with great forrow, and his 
Hernias ; who therefore font Xenwtas an Acbean , camp with trouble. He took counlel what to do 
with fuch forces as he thought expedient, againft in this needful cafe; and was well advifed by Epi- 
thc rebel •, whilft in the mean fealon an army was P ene s, the beft man of war he had about him, to 
preparing for the king’s expedition into Coelcfyria. alone this enterprife of Calefyria *, and bend his 
The king having marched from Apamea to Lao- forces thither, where more need required them. 
dice a, and lb over the defarts into the valley of This counfel was put in execution with all conve- 
Marfyas , between the mountains of Likanus and n ‘ ent hafte. Yet was Epigenes difmificd by the 
Antilibamts \ found his way there ftopped by Theo- way, and foon after flain, by the practice of Her- 
dotus an Etolian , that ferved under Ptolemy. So mias : who could not endure to hear good coun- 
hc confumed the time there awhile to none effedl : fel given, contrary to his own good liking and al¬ 
and then came news, that Xcnoctas , his captain, lowance. In the journey againft Molo, the name 
was deftroyed with his whole army •, and Molo ar *d prefence of the king was more available, than 
thereby become lord of all the country, as far as any odds which he had of the rebel in ftrength. 
unto Babylon. Molo diftrufted his own followers: and thought, 

Xcnoctas , whilft he was yet on his journey, and *hac neither his late good fuccefs, or any other 
drew near to the river of Tigris ; received many confideration, would ferve to hold them from rt- 
advertifements, by fuch as fled over unto him from turning to the king’s obedience \ if once they be- 
the enemy. That the followers of Molo were, for held his perfon. Wherefore he thought it fafeft 
the rnoft part, againft their wills, drawn by their for him, to aflliil the king’s camp in the night 
commander to bear arms againft their king. This time. But going in hand with this •, he was dilco- 
report was not altogether falfe *, but Molo himfelf vered by fome that fled over from him to the 
flood in fome doubt left his followers would leave king. This caufed him to return back to his 
him in time of neceffity. Xcnoctas therefore making camp : which, by fome error, took alarm at his 
fliew, as if he had prepared to pafs the river by return ; and was hardly quieted, when Antiochus 
boats in fis.ee of his enemy : left in the night time appeared in fight. The king was thus forward in 
fuch as he thought meet to defend his camp •, and giving battel to Mole, upon confidence which he 
with all the flour of his army went over Tigris , in had that many would revolt unto him. Neither 
a place ten miles lower than Molo' s camp. Molo was he deceived in this his belief. For not a few 
heard of this, and font forth his horfe to give im- men, or enfigns: but all the left wing of the e- 
pediment : but hearing that Xcnoctas could not fo nemy, which was oppofitc un:o the king, chan- 
be flopped, he himfelf dillodgcd, and took his g ( ‘d lide forthwith as foon as ever they had fight 
journey towards Media ; leaving all his baggage of the king’s p rion ; and were ready to do him 
behind him in his canlp. Whether he did this, as fervice againft Molo. This was enough to have 
diftrulling the faith of his own foldiers j or whe- won the viiftory : but Molo fliortned the work, by 
thcr thereby to deceive his enemy the great folly killing himfelf ; as did alfo divers of his friends, 
of Xcnoctas made his ftratngcm profperous. For who for fear of torments prevented the hangman 
XencetaSy having borne himfelf, proudly before, up- with their own lwords. 
on the countenance of HcrmiaSy by whom he was 
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After this vuftory came joyful new*, that the 
queen Laodice, daughter of' Mitbridates king of 
Pontus , which was married unto Antiochus a while 
before, had brought forth a fon. Fortune feemed 
bountiful unto the king: and therefore he purpofed 
to make what ufe he could, of her friendly diljx>- 
fition while it lafted. Being now in the eaftern 
parts of his kingdom, he judged it convenient to 
vifit his frontiers , were it only to terrify the Bar¬ 
barians., that bordered upon him. Hereunto his 
councilor Hermias gave afleiu: not lb much refpec- 
ting the king’s honour ^ as confidering what good 
might thereby happen to himlelf. For if it fhould 
come to pafs, that the king were taken out of the 
world by any cafualty: then made he no doubt of 
becoming protector to the young prince; and 
thereby of lengthening his own government. An¬ 
tiochus therefore went againft Artabazanes , who 
reigned among the Atropatians \ having the greateft 
part of his kingdom, fituate between the Cafpian 
and Euxbie fea. This barbarous king was very old 
and fearful ; and therefore yielded unto whatfoe- 
ver conditions it plea fed AntUcbus to lay upon him. 
So in this journey Antiochus got honour, l'uch as 
well contented him •, and then returned homewards. 
Upon the way, a phylician of his brake with him 
as concerning Hermias \ informing him truly, how 
odious he was unto the people *, and how dange¬ 
rous he would be fhortly unto the king’s own hie. 
Antiochus believed this, having long fufj>ected the 
fame Hermias *, but not daring, for tear of him, to 
utter his fufpicions. It was therefore agreed, that 
he fhould be made away on the fudden : which 
was done •, he being trained forth by a height a 
good way out of the camp, and there killed with¬ 
out warning or deputation. The king needed noc 
to have uled lb much art, in ridding his hands of 
a man fo much dcteltcd. For howfoever he feem¬ 
ed gracious whillt he was alive ; yet they that for 
fear had been moll oblequious to him, whilft he 
w.is in cafe to do them hurt, were as ready as the 
foremoll:, to fpcak of him as he had deferved, 
when once they were fecure of him. Yea, his 
wife and children, lying then at Apamea , were 
Honed to death by the wives and children of the 
citizens •, whofe indignation brake forth the more 
outragioufly, the longer that it had been concealed. 

About thcle times, Acb.eus (of whom we fpake 
before) thinking that Antiochus might happen to 
perifh in fomc of thefe expeditions which he took 
in hand •, was bold to let a diadem upon his own 
head, and take upon him as a king. His purpoie 
was to have invaded Syria : but the fame of An¬ 
ti oc bus's returning thitherwards, made him quit the 
cnterprilc •, and iludy to lit lome handlbme colour 
on his former prelumption. It is very ltrange, that 
Antiochus neither went againft Achxus ; nor yet 
dillembled the notice which he had taken, of thcle 
his traiterous purpolis: but wrote unto him, figni- 
tying that he knew all ; and upbraiding him with 
l’uch infidelity, as any ofi’ender might know to be 
unpardonable. By thele means he emboldened the 
traitor : who being already detected, might better 
hope to maintain his former aiflions by llrong hand, 
than to excufe them, or get pardon by lubmifli- 
on. An to. bus had at that time a vehement delire 
to recover Coe/efyria or what elfe he could, of 
tiie dominions of Ptolemy Pbilopator in thofe parts, 
lie began with Sclcucia , a very ftrong city near 
unto tiie mouth of the river Orontes, which ere 
long he won, partly by force, partly by corrupt¬ 
ing with bribes the captains that lay therein. This 
was that Sclcucia, whereto Antigonus the great, 
who founded it, gave the name of Amigotua • but 
No. XLYII. 


Seleucus getting it Ihortly after, called it Sclcucia i 
and Ptolemy Euergetes having lately won it, might* 
il it had lb ptenfed him, have changed the name in¬ 
to Ptolernais. Such is the vanity of men that hope 
to ptirchafc an endlcfs memorial unto their names, 
br works proceeding rather from their greatnefs, 
than from their virtue; which therefore no lon¬ 
ger arc their own, than the fame greanefs hath 
continuance. Thevdotus the Etolian, he that be¬ 
fore had op|K>fcd himlelf to Antiochus, anil defended 
Cocicfyria in the behalf of Ptolemy, was now grown 
forry that he had uled lb much faith and diligence 
in fervice of an unthankful and luxurious prince. 
Wherefore, as a mercenary, he began to have 
regard unto his own profit •, which thinking to 
find greater, by applying himlelf unto him that 
was (queitionlcls) the more worthy of thele two 
kings -, he offered to deliver up to Antiochus, the 
cities of Tyrus and Ptolernais. Whilft he was de¬ 
viling about this treafon, and had already lent 
mefi. ngcrs to king Antiochus, his practice was de¬ 
tected, and he befieged in Ptolernais by one of 
Ptolemy's captains that was more faithful than 
himlelf. But Antiochus hailing to his rdcue, van- 
quiflied this captain w'ho met him on the way* 
and afterwards got pofleflion, not only of Tyius 
and Ptolernais, with a good fleet ol the Egyptian 
kings that was in thole havens * but of fo many 
other towns in that country, as emboldened him to 
think upon making a journey into Egypt it felti 
Agathocles and Sofibius bore all the fway in Egypt 
at that time •, Ptolemy himfelf being loth to have 
his plealures interrupted with buiincls of lo I mall 
importance, as the iafety of his kingdom. Where¬ 
fore thefe two agreed together to make provifion 
as haftily, and yet as iecretly as might be, tor the 
war * and nevcrthelels, at the fame time to prefs 
Antiochus with daily ambalfadors to lome good 
agreement. There came in the heat of this buli- 
nel’s, ambafladors from RJjodes, Bizantium, and 
Cyztats, as likewile from the E.tolians, according 
to the ufual courtefy of the Greeks, ilefiring to 
take up the quarrel. Thefe were all entertained in 
Memphis, by Agathocles and Sofibius *, who en¬ 
treated them to deal effectually with Antiochus. 
But whillt this treaty lafted, great preparations were 
made at Alexandria lor the war, wherein thefe two 
counfellors perfwaded thcmfelves rcalbnubly, that 
the vidtory would be their own, if they could get 
for money a lufficient number of the Greeks to take 
their parts. Antiochus heard only what was done 
at Memphis, and how defirous the governours of 
Egypt were to be at quiet j whereunto he gave the 
readier belief, not only lor that he knew the dif- 
polition of Ptolemy > but becaufe the Rhodians, and 
other ambafladors, coming from Memphis, dif- 
courfed unto him all alter one manner •, as being 
all deceived by the cunning of Agathocles and his 
fellow. Antiochus dierefore, having wearied him¬ 
felf at the long fiege of a town called Dues, which 
he could not win * and being derous to refreih 
himfelf and his army in Sclcucia, during the win¬ 
ter which then came on, granted unto the Egyp¬ 
tian a truce for four months, with promife that he 
would be ready to hearken unto equal conditions, 
when they fhould be oilcred. It was not his mean* 
ing to be fo courteous, as he would fain have 
feemed, but only to lull his enemies afloep j whillt he 
rook time to retrcfli himfelf, and to bring AchtCus 
to lome good order, whofe treafon daily grew 
more open and violent. The lame negligence 
which he thought the Egyptian would have uled, 
lie ufed himfelf ; as prefuming, that when time 
of the year better laved, little force would be 
o A nccdf.il i 
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needful ; for that the towns would voluntarily yield 
unto him, fince Ptolemy provided not for their de¬ 
fence. Ncverthclefc he gave audience to the am- 
bafladors, and had often conference with thofe 
that were lent out of Egypt, pleafing himfelf well 
to difpute about the juftice of his quarrel ; which 
he purpofed fhortly to make good by the fword, 
whether it were juft or no. He faid, that it was 
agreed between Seleucus his anceftor, and Ptolemy 
the fon of Lagi, That all Syria , if they could win 
it from Antigonus, fhould be given in pofleflion to 
Seltucus \ and that this bargain was afterwaals ra¬ 
tified by general confent of all the confederates af¬ 
ter the battel at Ipfut. But Ptolemy's men would 
acknowledge no fuch bargain. They laid, that 
Ptolemy , the fon of Lagi., had won Calofyria and 
the provinces adjoining, for himfelf; as alfo that 
he had fufficiently gratified Seleucus , by lending 
him forces to recover his province of Babylon, and 
the countries about the river of Euphrates. Thus, 
whilft neither of them greatly cared for peace, they 
were in the end of their difputation as far from 
concluding as at the beginning. Ptolemy demand¬ 
ed reftitution ; Antiocbus thought that he had not 
as yet gotten all that was his own: alfo Ptolemy 
would needs have Acbeeus comprehended in the 
league between them, as one of their confederates ; 
but Antiochus would not endure to hear of this, 
exclaiming againft it as a fhameful thing, that one 
king Ihould offer to deal fo with another, as to 
take his rebel into protection, and feek to join him 
in confederacy with his own foveraign lord. When 
the truce was expired, and Antiocbus prepared to 
take the field again, contrary to his expectation he 
was informed, That Ptolemy with a very puilfant 
army, was coming up againft him out of Egypt. 
Setting forward therefore to meet with the enemy, 
he was encountred on the way by thofe captains 
of Ptolemy , that had refilled him the year before. 
They held againft him die paflages of Libanus, 
whence neverthclels he drove them ; and proceed¬ 
ing onward in his journey, won lo many places, 
that he greatly increafed his reputation, and there¬ 
by drew the Arabians , with divers of the bordering 
people, to become his followers. As the two kings 
drew near together, many captains of Ptolemy for- 
fook his pay, and fled over to Antiocbus. This 
notwithftanding, the Egyptian had the courage to 
meet his enemy in the field. The battel was fought 
at Rapbia , where it was not to be decided, whe¬ 
ther the Egyptians or Aftatics were the better fol- 
diers (for that the ftrength of both armies confilted 
in mercenaries, chiefly of the Greeks , Thracians , 
and GauL) but whether of the kings was the more 
fortunate. Ptolemy , with Arjinoe his filter and 
wife, rode up and down encouraging his men \ the 
like diil Antiocbus on the other fide, each of them 
rthearling the brave deeds of their anceftors, as not 
having of their own, whereby to value themfelves. 
Antiochus had the more elephants; as alfo his be¬ 
ing of Afia, had they been fewer, would have bea¬ 
ten thofe o ( Jfric. Wherefore, by the advantage of 
thel'e beads, he drove the enemies before him, in 
that part of the battel wherein lie fought himfelf. 
lfat Pttlemy had the better men, by whole valour 
he brake the grofs of his enemy’s battel, and won 
the victory, whilft Antiocbus was hcedlelly follow¬ 
ing upon thole, whom he had compelled to retire. 
Antiocbus had brought into the field above feventy 
thouland foot, and fix thouland horfe, whereof 
though he loft fcarce ten thouland foot, and not 
tour hundred horfe, vet the tame of his overthrow 
took from him all thofe places which he had late¬ 
ly won. When therefore he was returned home 


to Antioch , he began to (band in fear, left Ptolemy 
and Acbaus , fetting upon him both at once, Ihould 
put him in danger of his whole eftate. This cau- 
ied him to fend ambafiadors to the Egyptian to 
treat of peace, which was readily granted ; it be¬ 
ing much againft the nature of Ptolemy to vex him¬ 
felf thus with the tedious bufinels ot war. So Pto¬ 
lemy, having ftaid three months in Syria, returned 
home into Egypt, clad with the reputation of a 
conqueror, to the great admiration of his fujeCts, 
and of all thofe that were acquainted with his vo¬ 
luptuous and flochful condition. 

Acheeus was not comprifed in the league be¬ 
tween thefe two kings; or, if he had been includ¬ 
ed therein, yet would not the Egyptian have taken 
the pains of making a fecond expedition for his 
fake. The bell was, that he thought himfelf ftrong 
enough, if fortune were not too much againft him, 
to deal with Antiochus. Neither was he confident 
without great reafon. For befides his many victo¬ 
ries, whereby he- had gotten all that belonged un¬ 
to Antiocbus on this fide of Taurus, he had alfo 
good fuccefs againft Attalus king of Pergamus , 
that was an able man of war, and commanded a 
ftrong army. Neither was he, as Molo the rebel 
had been, one of mean regard otherwife, and car¬ 
ried beyond himfelf by apprehending the vantage 
of fome opportunity; buc coufin-german to the 
king, as hath been Ihewed before, and now lately 
the king’s brother-in-law, by taking to wife a youn¬ 
ger daughter of the fame Mitbridates king of Pon- 
tus, which was alfo called Laodice, as was her Af¬ 
ter the queen, Antiocbus's wife. Thefe things had 
added majefty unto him, and had made his follow¬ 
ers greatly to refpeCt him, even as one to whom a 
kingdom was belonging. Neither made it a little 
for him, that king Ptolemy of Egypt held him in 
the nature of a friend; and that king Antiochus 
was now lately vanquilhed in the battel of Rapbia, 
and had thereby loft all his gettings in Syria. 
But all thefe hopes and likelihoods came to no¬ 
thing. For the king of Pontus, if he would med¬ 
dle in that quarrel between his fon-in-law, had no 
reafon to take part againft the more honourable. 
As for the Egyptian, he was not only flothful, but 
hindered by a rebellion of his own fubjeCts, from 
helping his friends abroad. For the people of E 
gypt, of whom Ptolemy, contrary to the manner of 
his progenitors, had armed a great number to ferve 
in the late expedition, began to entertain a good 
opinion of their own valour, thinking it not infe- 
riour to the Macedonian. Hereupon they refufed 
to fuffer as much as formerly they had done; fince 
they lefs efteemed, than they had done, the force 
of the king’s mercenary Greeks, which had hither¬ 
to kept them in flreight fubjeCtion. Thus brake 
out a war between the king and his fubjects: where¬ 
in though the ill-guided force of the multitude was 
finally broken ; yet king Ptolemy thereby wsflcd 
much of his ftrength, and much of his time, that 
might have been fpent, as he thought, much better 
in revelling ; or, as others thought, in fuccouring 
Acheeus. As for Antiocbus , he had no l'ooner 
made his peace with the Egyptian, than he turned 
all his care to the preparation of war againft A- 
cb.eus. To this purpofe he entered ir.ro league 
with Attalus , that lb he might diftraCt the 
forces of his rebel, and find him work on all 
Tides. Finally, his diligence and fortune were 
fuch, that within a while he had pent up Acbtcus 
into the city of Sardes , where he held him about 
two years befieged. The city was very ftrong, 
and well victualled, fo as there appeared not, when 
the fecond year came, any greater likelihood of 
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taking it, than in the firft year’s fiege. In the end, 
one Laporan, a Cretan, found means how to enter 
the town. The caftle it fclf was upon a very high 
rock, and in a manner impregnable •, as alfo the 
town-wall adjoining to die caftle, in that part which 
was called the Saw, was in like manner fituated 
upon fteep rocks, and hardly acceftible, that hung 
over a deep bottom, whercinto the dead carcafes of 
horfes, and other beafts, yea, and fometimes of 
men, ufed to be thrown. Now it was oblerved by 
Lagoras, that the ravens, and other birds of prey, 
which haunted that place by reafon of their food, 
which was there never wanting, ufed to fly up unto 
the top of the rocks, and to pitch upon the walls, 
where they refted without any difturhince. Ob- 
ferving this often, he reafoned wifi himfelf, and 
concluded, that thofe parts of the wtd were left un¬ 
guarded, as being thought unapproacha 1 ' H ,re- 

of he informed the king, who approved liis ju !g- 
tnent, and gave u..:o him the leading ot fuch men 
as he defired for the accoinplifhing of the enter- 
prile. The fuceefs was agreeable to that which Bu¬ 
geras had before conceived •, and, though with much 
labour, yet without refiftance, he fealed thofe rocks, 
and (whilft a general afTault was made) entered the 
town in that part, which w'as at other time' un¬ 
guarded, then unthought upon. In the fame place 
had the Perfians under Cyrus, gotten into Sardes , 
when Cracfus thought himfelf fecurc on that fide. 
But the citizens took not warning by the example 
of a lols many ages pafs’d, and therefore out of me¬ 
mory. Acbxus held ftill the caftle, which not only 
feemed by nature impregnable, but was very well 
flored with all neceflurics, and manned with a fuffi- 
cient number of fuch as were to him well a flared. 
Antiocbus therefore was conftrained to wafte much 
time about it, having none other hopes to prevail, 
than by tamifhing the inclofed. Befnles the ufual 
tediouinels of expectation, his bufinefs called him 
thence away into the h igher A ft a, where the Ba Bri¬ 
ans and Partbians , with the Hyrcamans, had erc&ed 
kingdoms taken out of his dominions, upon which 
they ftill encroached. But he thought it not fife to 
let Acbjeus break loofe again. On the other fide, there 
were fomc agents of Ptolemy the Egyptian, and good 
friends unto Acb.eus, that made it their whole ltudy 
how to deliver this befieged prince. If they could 
refeue his perfon, they cared for no more ; but pre¬ 
fumed, that when he fhould appear in the countries 
under Taurus , he would foon have an army at com¬ 
ma nil, and be ftrong enough to hold Antiocbus as 
hardly to work, as at any time before. Wherefore 
they dealt with one Bolts, a Cretan , that was ac¬ 
quainted well with all the ways in the country, and 
particularly with the by-paths and exceeding diffi¬ 
cult paflages among thofe rocks whereon the caftle 
of Sardes ftood. Him they tempted with great 
rewards, which lie fhould receive at the hands of 
Ptolemy , as well as of Acbceus, to do his beft for the 
performance of their defire. He undertook the bufi¬ 
nefs, and give fuch likely reafons of bringing all 
to elfcdt, that they wrote unto Acbxus by one Aria- 
ttus , a trufty meflengcr, whom Bolts found means to 
convey into the caftle. The faith of thefe nego¬ 
tiators Acbaus held molt afiured. They alfo wrote 
unto him in privy chara&ers, or cyphers, where¬ 
with none fave he and they were acquainted j 
whereby he knew, tint it was no feigned device 
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of his enemies, in the name of his friends. As for 
die meflenger, he was a trufty fellow, and one 
whom Achaus found, by examination, heartily afi* 
fedted unto their fide. But the contents of the 
epiftle, which were, that he fhould be confident in 
the faith of Bolts , and of one Cambylus , whom Bolts 
had won unto the bufinefs, did iomewhat trouble 
him. They were men to him unknown j and Cam* 
by lus was a follower of Antiocbus , under whom lie 
had the command of thole Cretans , which held 
one of the forts that blocked up the caftle of 
Sardes. Neverthelefs, other way to cfcape he faw 
none, than by putting himfelf to fome adventure. 
When the meflengcr had therefore pafled to and 
fro, it was at length concluded, that Bolts him¬ 
felf fhould come to fpeak with Acbeeus , and con- 
dud him forth. There was none other than good 
faith meant by any of the reft, fave only by Bolis 
and Cambylus , which were Cretans , and (as all 
their countrymen, * fome few excepted, have been, 
and ftill are) fiilfe knaves. Thefe two held a 
confukation together, that was, as b Polybius ob- 
ferves it, rigutly critical, neither concerning the 
fafety of him whofe deliverance they undertook, 
nor touching the dilcharge of their own faith ; but 
only how to get mod, with leaft ado and danger 
to themfelvcs. Briefly, they concluded, that firft 
of all they would equally fhare between them ten 
talents, which they had already received in hand > 
and then that they would reveal the matter to 
Antiocbus, offering to deliver Acbteus unto him, 
if they might be well rewarded both with prefent 
money, and with promife of confideration an- 
fwcrable to the greatnefs of fuch a fervice, when 
it fhould be difpatchcd. Antiocbus, hearing this 
promife of Cambylus, was no lefs glad, than were 
the friends of Acbteus well pleafed with the com¬ 
fortable promifes of Bolis. At length, when all 
things were in readinefs on both fides, and that 
Bolts, with Arianus, was to get up into the caftle, 
and convey Ach.eus thence, he firft went with Cam¬ 
bylus to fpeak with the king, who gave him very 
private audience, and confirmed unto him by word 
of mouth, the aflurance of his liberal promifes. 
And after that, putting on the countenance of an 
honeft man, and of one that was faithliil unto 
Ptolemy, whom he had long ferved, he accom¬ 
panied Arianus up into the caftle. At his coming 
thidier, he was lovingly entertained ; yet queftion- 
ed at large by Ac b ecus , touching all the weight of 
the bufinefs in hand. But he dilcourfed fo well, 
and with fuch gravity, that there appeared no 
reafon of diftrufting either his faith or judgment. 
He was an old foldier, had long been a captain 
under Ptolemy, and did not thruft himfelf into 
this bufinefs, but was invited by honourable and 
faithful men. He had alfo taken a fafe courfe in 
winning (as it feemed) that other countryman of 
his, who kept a fort that ftood in their way; and 
thereby had already fundry times given fife paflage 
and repaflage unto Arianus. But againft all thefe 
comfortable hopes, the importance of fo great an 
adventure ftirred up lome diffidence. Acbteus dieri - 
fore dealt wifely, and faid, that he would yet ftay 
in the caftle a little longer * but that he meant to 
fend away with Bolts three or four of his friends, 
from whom, when he received better advertifement 
concerning the likelihood of the enterprile, then 


# a Amonr thefe frv\ I Jo not exept one, calling himfelf Etidsrmon John Andrew, a Cretan ; who in one of hit late Jh amt left libels $ 
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would he iflue forth himfelf. Hereby he took or- 
der not to commit himfelf wholly unto the faith of 
a man unknown. But, as Polybius well notes, he 
did not confider dnt he played the Cretan with a 
man of Crete \ which is to fay, that he had to do 
with one, whofe knavery could not be avoided by 
circumlpcdtion. Bolts and Carr.bylus had layed their 
plot thus ; that if Ack-etts came forth alone, then 
Ihould he eafily be taken by the ambufh prepared 
for him \ if he were accompanied with many of 
his friends, then Ihould Arianus be appointed to 
lead the way, as one that of late had trodden it 
oft \ and Bolis following behind, fhould have an 
eye upon Acbaus , to prevent him not only from 
efcaping in the tumult, but from breaking his own 
neck, or otherwife killing himfelf-, to the end that, 
being taken alive, he might be to Antiochus the 
more welcome prefent. And in fuch order came 
they now forth. Arianus going before as guide, 
the reft: following as the way ferved, and Bolts in 
the tear. Achaus made none acquainted with his 
purpofe, till the very inftant of his departure. Then 
fignified he the matter to his wife Laodice 5 and, 
comforting her with hope as well as he could, ap¬ 
pointed four of his elpecial friends to bear him 
company. They were all difguifed, and one of 
them alone took upon him to have knowledge of 
' the Greek tongue, lpeaking and anfwering as need 
fhould require, for all, as if the reft had been Bar¬ 
barians. Bolis followed them, craftily devifing 
upon his bufinefs, and much perplexed. For 
(faith Polybius') though be were of Crete, and prone 
to furmife any thing to the mifehief of another , yet 
could He not fee in the dark, nor know which of 
them was Achaus , or whether Ache us himfelf were 
there. The way was very uncafy, and in fome 
places dangerous ; eipecially to thole that knew it 
not. Wherefore they were lain to ftay in divers 
places, and help one another up or down. But 
upon every occafion, they were all of them very offi¬ 
cious towards Achams , lending him their hands, and 
taking fuch care of him, as ealily gave Bolis to under- 
ftand that he was the man ; and fo by their unfeafo- 
nable duty they undid their lord. When they came 
to the place, where Cambylus lay in wait, Bolis whif- 
tled, and prcfcntly clafped Ach<eus about the middle, 
holding him flift that he Ihould not ftir. So they 
were all taken by the ambufh, and carried forth¬ 
with to Antiochus , who fat up watching in his pa¬ 
vilion, expecting the event. The fight of Ach.eus 
brought in bound untd him, did lb aftonilh the 
king, that he was unable to Ipeak a word, and 
anon brake out into weeping. Yet was he before 
informed of the plot, which might have kept him 
from admiration -, as alfo the next morning betimes 
aflcmbling his friends together, he condemned Achacus 
to a cruel deathwhich argues, that he was not 
moved with pity towards this unhappy man. 
Wherefore it was the general regard of calamities, 
incident unto great fortunes, that wrung from him 
thel’e tears-, as all'o the rarity of the accident, that 
made both him and his triends to wonder ; though 
it be lb, that fuch a courfe as this of his, in em¬ 
ploying two mifehievous knaves againft one traitor, 
doth not rarely fuccced well, according to that Spa- 
u >jb proverb, A un Tray dor dos allearofos. The 
death of A chain brought fuch aftonilhment upon 
thofe which held the caltle, that after a while they 
rave up the place and thcmfelvcs unto the king, 
whereby lie got entire pofieffion of all to him be¬ 
longing in the lefier A/i t. 

Some years palled after this, ere Antiochus was 
ready for his expedition againll: the Parthians , and 
tlynanians. The Parthians were a little nation of 
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obfeure beginnings, and commonly fubjedb unto 
thofe that ruled in Media. In the great Ihuffling 
for provinces after the death of Alexander, the go¬ 
vernment over them was committed by Antipater 
to one Philip , a man of lmall regard -, lhortly they 
fell to Eumenes, then to Antigonus, and from him, 
together with the Aledes, to Seleucus , under whole 
polferity they continued until the reign of Seleucus 
Callinicus, being ruled by lieutenants of the Syrian 
kings. The luftful infolency of one of thefe lieu¬ 
tenants, together with the misfortune of Callinicus , 
that was vanquifhed, and thought to be (lain by the 
Gauls , did ftir up Arfaces , a nobleman of the 
country, to feck revenge of injuries done, and ani¬ 
mate them to rebel. So he flew the king’s lieutenant, 
made himfelf king of the Parthians, and lord of Hyr- 
cania ; fought profperoufly with thole that difturbed 
him in his beginnings, and took Seleucus Callinicus 
prifoner in battel, whom he royally entertained, 
and difmifled. Hereby he won the reputation as a 
lawful king, and, by good government of his 
country, procured unto himfelf fuch love of his fub- 
jedts, that his name was continued to his fucceflors, 
like as that of the Ptolemies in Egypt, and that of 
the Cefars afterwards in Rome. Much about the 
fame-time the BaRrians rebelled, though thefe at 
length, and all belonging to the Selcucid<e beyond 
Euphrates, increafed the Parthians dominion. Now 
Antiochus went againft them with fo ftrong an ar¬ 
my, that they durft not meet him in the plain field ; 
bur kept themfelves in woods, or places of ftrength, 
and defended the {freights and paflages of moun¬ 
tains. The refinances they made availed them not; 
for Antiochus had with him fo great a multitude, 
and fo well forced, as he needed not to turn out of 
the way from thofe that lay fortified againft him in 
woods and (freights between their mountains -, it be¬ 
ing eafy to fpare, out of fo great a number, as ma ¬ 
ny, as fetching a compafs about, might either get 
above the enemy’s heads, or come behind, and 
charge them on the back. Thus did he often em¬ 
ploy againft them his light armature, wherewith he 
caufed them to diflodge, and give way unto his 
Phalanx, upon which they durft not adventure 
themfelves in open ground. Arfaces, the fecond of 
the name (for his father was dead before this) was 
then king of Parthia \ who, though he was confi¬ 
dent in the fidelity of his own fubjedfs, yet feared to 
encounter with fo mighty an invader. His hope 
was, that the bad ways, and defarts, would have 
caufed Antiochus, when he was at Ecbatane in Me¬ 
dia, to give over the journey without proceeding 
much further. This not fo falling out, he caufed 
the wells and fprings in the wildcrnels, through 
which his enemy mult pafs, to be dammed up and 
fpoiled. By which means, and the reliltance before 
fpoken of, when he could not prevail, he withdrew 
himfelf out of the way \ fullering the enemy to 
take his pleafure for a time, in wafting the country; 
wherein, without fome victory obtained, he could 
make no long abode. Antiochus hereby found, that 
Arfaces was noticing ftrongly provided for the war. 
Wherefore he marched through the heart of Par¬ 
thia, and then forward into Hyrcania, where he 
won Tambrace, the chief city of that province. 
This indignity, and many other Ioffes, caufed Ar¬ 
faces at length, when he had gathered an army th.it 
feemed ftrong enough, to adventure a battel. The 
ifiiie thereof was fuch, as gave to neither of the 
kings hopes of accomplilhing his defircs, without 
exceeding difficulty. Wheretore Arfaces craved 
peace, and at length obtained it, Antiochus think¬ 
ing it not amifs to make him a friend, whom he 
could not make a fubjedt. 
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The next expedition of Antiocbus, was againft 
Eutbydemus, king of the Baclrians ; one that in¬ 
deed had not rebelled againft him, or his anceftors ; 
but, having gotten the kingdom from thofe that had 
rebelled, kept it to himfelf. With Eutbydtmus he 
fought a battel by the river Ariuse where he had 
the vi&ory. But the vi&ory was not fo greatly to 
his honour, as was the teftimony which he gave of 
his own private valour in obtaining it. He was 
thought that day to have demeaned himfelf more 
couragioufly, than did any one man in all his ar¬ 
my. His horfe was flain under him, and he him- 
fclt received a wound in his mouth, whereby he 
loft fome of his teeth. As for Eutbydemus, he 
withdrew himfelf back into the furthermoft parts of 
his kingdom, and afterwards protracted the war, 
feeking how to end it by compofition. So ambaf- 
fadors pafied between the kings Antiocbus com¬ 
plaining, that a country of his was unjuftly ufurped 
from him; Eutbydemus anfwering, that he had 
won it from the children of the ulurpers: and fur¬ 
ther, that the Batlrians, a wild nation, could hard¬ 
ly be retained in order, fave by a king of their own ; 
for that they bordered upon the Scythians , with 
whom il they fliould join, it would be greatly to the 
danger of all the provinces that lay behind them. 
Theie allegations, together with his own wearinefs, 
pacified Antiocbus , and made him willing to grant 
peace upon reafonable conditions. Demetrius , the 
Ion of Eutbydemus , being a goodly gentleman, and 
employed by his father as ambaftador in this treaty 
of peace, w as not a little available unto a good con- 
clulion. For Antiocbus liked him lo well, that he 
promifed to give him in marriage one of his own 
daughters, and therewithal permitted Eutbydemus 
to retain the kingdom ; caufing him neverthelefs 
to deliver up all his elephants; as alfo to bind 
himfelf by oath to fuch covenants as he thought re- 
quifitc. 

So Antiocbus , leaving the BaElrian in quiet, 
made a journey over Caucafus , and came to the 
borders of India, where he renewed with Sopba- 
gafentts, king of the Indians , the fociety that had 
been between their anceftors. The Indians had re¬ 
mained fubjeCt unto the Macedonians , for a little 
while after Alexander's death. Eumenes , in his 
war againft Antigonus , railed part of his forces 
out of their country. But when Antigonus , after 
his victory, turned weftward, and was over-bu- 
fied in a great civil war •, then did one Sandro- 
coitus, an Indian , ftir up his countrymen to re¬ 
bellion ; making himfelf their captain, and ta¬ 
king upon him as protedor of their liberty. This 
office and title he foon changed, though not with¬ 
out fome contention, into the name and majefty 
of a king. Finally, he got unto himfelf (hav¬ 
ing an army of fix hundred thoufand men) if 
not all India, yet as much of it as had been 
Alexanders. In this eftatc he had well confirmed 
himfelf, ere Seleucus Nicator could find leifure to 
cal] him to account. Neither did he faint, or hum¬ 
ble himfelf, at the coming of Seleucus , but met 
him in field, as ready to defend his own ; fo ftrong- 
ly and well appointed, that the Macedonian was 
contented, to nuke both peace and affinity with 
him, taking only a reward of fifty elephants. This 
league, nude by the thunders of the Indian and 
Syrian kingdoms, was continued by fome offices 
of love between their children, and now renewed 
by Antiocbus , whole number of elephants were 
increased thereupon by the Indian king to an 
hundred and fifty j as alfo he was promifed to 


have forhe treafure fent after him, which he left 
one to receive. Thus parted tliefe two great kings. 
Neither had the Indians , from diis time forwards, 
in many generations, any bufinels worthy of re¬ 
membrance with the IVeftcrn countries. The po- 
ftcrity of Sandrocottus, is thought to have retain¬ 
ed that kingdom unto the days of Augujlus Cefar : 
to whom Porus , when reigning in India , fent am- 
baflfadors with prefents, and an epiltle written in 
Greek: wherein, among other things, he faid^ 
That he had command over fix hundred kings. 
There is alfo found, Scattered in fundry authors, 
the mention of fome which held that kingdom, in 
divers ages, even unto the time of Conjlantine the 
Great: being all peradventure of the fame race. 
But Antiocbus , who in this treaty with Sophagafe¬ 
rns, carried himfelf as the worthier perfon, recei¬ 
ving prefents \ and after marched home through 
Drangiana and Carrnania , with fuch reputation, 
that all the potentates, not only in the higher Afta , 
but on the hither fide of Taurus, humbled them- 
felvcs unto him, and called him The Great y faw an 
end of his own greatnefs within a few years enfu- 
ing, by prefuming to ftand upon points with the 
Romans ; whofe greatnefs was the lame indeed, 
that his was only in feeming. 

Sect. III. 

Tie lewd reign of Ptolemy Philopater in Egypt 1 
with the tragical end of bis favourites , when be 
•was dead . Antiochus prepares to war on the 
young child Ptolemy Epiplnnes, the fon of Phi¬ 
lopater. Ills irrefolution in preparing for divers 
•wars at once. His voyage toward the Helle- 
fpont. He feeks to hold amity with the Romans, 
who make a friendly Jbew to him ; intending nc- 
verthelefs to have war with him. His doings 
againft the Hellefpont •, which the Romans made 
the fir ft ground of their quarrel to him. 

T HIS expedition being finiffied ; Antiocbus 
had leifure to repofe himfelf a-while, and 
ftudy which way to convert the terror of his puif- 
fance, for the enlargement of his empire. Within 
two or three years Ptolemy Philopater died: leaving 
his fon Ptolemy Epiphanes, a young boy, his fiic- 
ceflbr in the kingdom ; unlikely by him to be well 
dcfendcJ, againft a neighbour fo mighty and am¬ 
bitious. This Ptolemy , furnamed Philopater , that 
is to lay, a lover of his father , is thought to have 
had that furname given him in meer derilion ; as 
having made away both his father and mother. 
* His young years, being newly paft his childhood, 
when he began to reign, may item to dilcharge 
him of fo horrible a crime, as his father’s death: 
yet the beaftlineis of all his following life, makes 
him not unlike to have done any mifehief, where¬ 
of he could be accufed. Having won the battel 
at Rapbia, he gave himfelf over to fcnfuality, and 
was wholly governed by a (trumpet, called Agatho - 
clea. At her inftigation he murdered his own wife 
and fifter; which had adventured herfelf with him, 
in that only dangerous action by him undertaken, 
and performed with honour. The lic-utcnantftiips 
of his provinces, with all commands in his army, 
and offices whatibever, were wholly referred unto 
the dilpofition of this Agatboclea, and her brother 
Agathocles , and of Oenanthe , a filthy bawd, that 
was mother unto them both. So thefe governed 
the realm at their plcaliire, to the great grief of all 
the country, till Philopater died : who having reign¬ 
ed feventeen years, left none other Jon than Ptolemy 
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Epipbanes , a child of five years old, begotten 
on Arjinoe , that was his filler and wife. After the 
king’s death, Agathoclts began to take upon him, 
as proteftor of young Epipbanes, and governor of 
the land. He aflembled the Macedons (which were 
the king’s ordinary forces in pay, not all born in 
Macedonia , but the race of thofe that abode in 
Egypt with Ptolemy the firfl , and would not be ac¬ 
counted Egyptians \ as neither would the kings 
themfelves) and bringing forth unto them his filter 
Agatboclea , with the young king in her arms, be¬ 
gan a folemn oration. He told them. That the 
deceafed father of this their king, had committed 
the child into the arms of his filter, but unto the 
faith of them: on whofe valiant right hands, the 
whole Hate of the kingdom did now rely. He 
befought them therefore, that they would be faith¬ 
ful, and, as great need was, defend their king a- 
gainft the treafon of one Tlepolemus , an ambitious 
man, who traiteroufly went about to fet the dia¬ 
dem upon his own head, being a meer ltranger to 
the royal blood. Herewithal he produced before 
them a witnefs, that Ihould juftify his accufation 
againft Tlepolemus. Now, tho* it were fo, that he 
delivered all this with a feigned paflion of forrow, 
and counterfeiting of tears: yet the Macedons that 
heard him* regarded not any word that he fpake ; 
but Hood laughing, and talking one to another, 
what a lhamelefs diflembler he was, to take fo 
much updn him, as if he knew not how greatly 
he was hated. And fo brake up the aflembly : he 
that had called it, being fcarce aware how. Agatho- 
cles therefore, whom the old king’s favour’had made 
mighty, but neither wife nor well qualified -, 
thought to go to work, as had formerly been his 
manner, by ufing his authority, to the fupprefiion 
of thofe that he diftrufted. He haled out of a 
temple the mother-in-law of Tlepolemus \ and call 
her into prifon. This filled Alexandria with ru¬ 
mors, and made the people (tho’ accuftomed to 
fuffer greater things, whilft they were committed in 
the old king’s name) to meet in knots together, 
and utter one to another their minds; wherein they 
had conceived extreme hate, againft thefe three per¬ 
nicious mifgovernours of the old king. Befides 
their confideration of the prefent injury done to 
Tlepolemus , they were fomewhat alfo moved with 
fear of harm •, which, in way of requital, Tlepole- 
mus was likely to do unto the city. For he was, 
tho’ a man mod unapt for government, as after¬ 
wards he proved } yet no bad foldier, and well be¬ 
loved of the army. It was alfo then in his power, 
to flop the provifion of vi&uals, which was to come 
into Alexandria. As thele motives wrought with 
the people: fo by die remedy which Agatbodes ufed, 
were the Macedons more haftily, and more violent¬ 
ly ftirred unto uproar. He fecretly apprehended 
one of their number, whom he fufpeded of con¬ 
spiracy againft him; and delivered him unto a fol¬ 
lower of his own, to be examined by torture. This 
poor foldier was carried into an inner-room of the 
palace, and there ftripped out of all his apparel, 
to be tormented. But whilft the whips were brought 
forth, and all things even in a readinefe for that 
purpofe; there was brought unto the minifter of 
Agat bocks, a fad report of Tlepolemus'* being at 
hand. Hereupon the examiner, and his torturers, 
one after another, went out of the room ; leaving 
Mceragenes, the foldier, alone by himfelf, and the 
doors open. He perceiving this, naked as he was, 
conveyed himfelf out of the palace, and got unto 
the Macedonians , of whom he found fomc in a 


temple thereby at dinner. The Macedonians were 
as fierce in maintenance of their privileges, as are 
the Turks Janizaries. Being allured therefore, that 
one of their fellows had thus been ufed ; they fell 
to arms in a great rage, and began to force the pa¬ 
lace j crying out. That they would fee the king, 
and not leave him in poffeffion of fuch a danger¬ 
ous man. The whole multitude in the city, with 
loud clamours, made no lefs a-do than the ioldiers, 
tho’ to lefs effedt. So the old bawd, Oenanthe , 
fled into a temple: her fon and daughter flaid in 
the court, until the king was taken from them j 
and they, by his permiffion, which he eafily gave, 
and by appointment of thofe that now had him in 
their hands, delivered up to the fury of the people. 
Agatbocles himfelf was ftabbed to death, by fome 
which therein did the office of friends 5 tho’ in man¬ 
ner of enemies. His fifter was dragged naked up 
and down the ftreets, as was alfo his mother, with 
all to them belonging: the enraged multitude com¬ 
mitted upon them a barbarous execution ofjuflice, 
biting them, pulling out their eyes, and tearing 
them in pieces. 

Thefe troubles in Egypt , ferved well to ftir up 
king Antiochus ; who had very good leifure, tho’ 
he wanted all pretence, to make war on young 
Ptolemy. Philip of Macedon had the fame defire, 
to get what part he could of the child’s eflate. But 
it happened well, that Ptolemy Pbilopater , in the 
Punic war, which was now newly ended, had 
done many good offices unto the Romans. Unto 
them therefore the Egyptians addrefled themfelves, 
and craved help againft thefe two kings: who tho* 
they fecretly maligned one the other, yet had en- 
tred into covenant, to divide between them, all 
that belonged unto this orphan, whofe father had 
been confederate with them both. So * M. Ltpi - 
duSi was fent from Rome, to proreft from all vio¬ 
lence the king of Egypt; efpecially againft Antio - 
thus. As for the Macedonian , he was very foon 
found bufied, with war at his own doors. Alfo 
Scopas, the Etolian , being a penfioner to the Egyp¬ 
tian, was fent into Greece , to raife an army of 
mercenaries. What Lepidus did in Egypt , I do 
not find : and therefore think it not improbable, 
that he was font thither only one of the three em- 
bafladors, b in the beginning of the war with Phi - 
lip , as hath been lheweil before. As for Scopas, 
he fhortly after went up into Syria with his army: 
where winning many places, amongft the reft of his 
afts, he fubdued the Jews', who feetn to have 
yielded themfelves a little before unto Antiochus, 
at fuch time as they faw him prepare for his war, 
and defpaired of receiving help from Egypt. c But 
it was was not long, ere all thefe viftorics of Scopas 
came to nothing. For the very next year follow¬ 
ing, which was (according to Eufebius) the fame 
year that Philip was beaten at Cynofcephala \ An¬ 
tiochus vanquifhed Scopas in battel, and recovered 
all that had been loft. Among the reft, the Jews 
with great willingnefs returned under his obedi¬ 
ence} and were therefore by him very gently en¬ 
treated. 

The land of Egypt this great king did forbear to 
invade *, and gave it out, that he meant to beftow a 
daughter of his own in marriage upon Ptolemy : 
either hoping, as may foem, that the country 
would willingly fubmit it folf unto him, if this 
young child Ihould happen to mil'carry ; or ell’e 
that greater purchafe might be made in the IVef- 
tern parts of AJia , whilft Philip was held over-la¬ 
boured by the Romans. It appears, that he was 
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i-cry much d’tftra&ed $ hunting (as we fay) two 
hares at once with one hound. The quarrels be¬ 
tween Attalus y Philip, and the Greeks , promifed 
to ailord him great advantage, if he fhould bring 
his army to the Hellefpont. On the other fide, 
die ftate of Egypt , being fuch as hath been declared, 
lcemed eal'y to be fwallowed up at once. One 
while therefore he took what he could get in Sy¬ 
ria •, where all were willing (and the Jews among 
the reft, tho’ hitherto they had kept faith with the 
Egyptian) to yield him obedience. Another while, 
letting Egypt alone, he was about to make invafion 
upon sit talus ’s kingdom •, yet fuffered himfelf 
eafily to be perfwaded by the Roman ambafladors, 
and defifted from that enterprife. Having thus tar 
gratified the Romans ; he fends ambafladors to the 
ienate, to conclude a perfect amity between him 
and them. It is not lightly to be over-palled, 
that thefe his ambafladors were lovingly entertained 
at Rome \ and difmifled, with a decree and anfwer 
of the fenate, altogether to the honour of king 
Antiochus. But rlus anfwer of the Romans was 
not fincere -, being radier framed according to re¬ 
gard of the king’s good liking, than of their own 
intent. They had not as yet made an end with 
Philip : neither would dicy gladly be troubled with 
two great wars at once. Wherefore, not (landing 
much upon the nice examination of what belong¬ 
ed unto their honour $ they were content to give 
good words for die prefent. In the mean time, 
sintiochus fights with Sccpas in Syria : and fliortly 
prepares to win fome towns ellcwhere, belonging 
unto Ptolemy ; yet withal he fends an army IVefi- 
iward , intending to make what profit lie can of 
the diftraClions in Greece. Likewife it is confidera- 
ble, as an argument of his much irrefolution, how 
notwithftanding his attempts upon both of their king¬ 
doms, he offered one of his daughters to Ptolemy , 
and another to Eumenes , the fon of slttalus , newly 
king of Pergamus i feeking each of their friend- 
(hips, at one and die fame time, when he fought to 
make each of them a fpoil. Thus was he a&ing 
and deliberating at once : being carried with an in- 
exprdlible defire of repugnancies j which is a dif- 
eate of great, anti over-fwelling fortunes. How- 
foever it was, he fent an army to Sardes by land, 
tinder two of his own fons: willing them there to 
flay for him ; whilft he himfelf, with a fleet of an 
hundred g illies, and two hundred other veflels, in¬ 
tended to pals along by the coafts of Cilicia and 
Cana t taking in fuch places as held for the Egyp¬ 
tian. It was a notable act of the Rhodians , that, 
whilft the war of Philip lay yet upon their hands, 
they adventured upon this great sintiochus. They 
fent unto him a proud embafiage ; whereby they 
gave him to underltand, that if lie palled forward 
beyond a certain promontory in Cicilta , they would 
meet him, and fight with him -, not tor any quar¬ 
rel of theirs unto him ; but bccaule he fhould not 
join with Philip their enemy, and help him againft 
the Romans. It was infolently done of them, nei¬ 
ther feemed it otherwile, to prclcribe fuch limits 
unto the king-, yet he tempered Jiimlelf, and with¬ 
out any fliew of indignation, gave a gentle an¬ 
fwer ; partly himfelf to their amballadors ; partly 
unto their whole city, by ambafladors which he 
thither lent. He fhewed his delire, to renew the 
ancient confederacies between his anceftors and 
them : and willed them not to be afraid, left his 
coming fhould tend unto any hurt, either of them, 
or ot their confederates. As touching the Romans , 
whom they thought that he would moled: they 
■ were (he laid) his very good friends i whereof, lie 
1 bought, there needed no better proof, than the en- 
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tertair.ment and anfwer by them newly given to his 
ambafladors. 

The Rhodians appear to have been a cunning 
people, and fuch as could forefee what weather 
was like to happen. This anfwer of die king, 
and the relation of what had pafled between his 
ambafladors and the fenate, moved them not a 
whit j when they were informed fhortly after, diat 
the Macedonian war was ended at die battel of Cy- 
noficephahe. They knew that sintiochus ’s turn 
would be next *, and prepared to be forward on 
the ftrongcr fide. Wherefore they would not be 
contented to fit dill unlcfs the towns on the South 
coaft of Afia , belonging to Ptolemy , their friend 
and confederate, were l'uflered to be at quiet. Here¬ 
in alio they did well -. for that they had ever been 
greatly beholden to all the race of the Ptolemies. 
They therefore, in this time of neceffity, gave what 
aid they could unto all the fubjcCts of the Egyp¬ 
tian in thofe parts. In like manner did king Eu- 
meneSy the fon of Attains , prognofticate as con¬ 
cerning the war that followed, between Antiochus 
and the Romans. For when king Antiochus made 
a friendly offer, to bcfloiv one of his daughters 
upon him in marriage • he excufed himfelf, and 
would not have her. Attains and Phileteerus his bre¬ 
thren, wondered at this. But he told them, that 
the Romans would furely make war upon Antiochus ; 
and therein finally prevail. Wherefore he laid, That 
by abltaining from this affinity, it fhould be in 
his power to join with the RomanSy and ftreng- 
then himfelf greatly with their friendlhip. Con- 
trariwife, if he leaned to Antiochus : as he mull be 
partaker in his overthrow j lb was he fure to be op- 
prefled by him, as by an over-mighty neighbour, if 
lie happened to win die victory. 

Antiochus himfelf wintered about Ephefus : where 
he took fuch order as he thought convenient, for 
the reducing of Smyrna and Lampfiacus to obedi¬ 
ence \ that had ufurped their liberty, and oblti- 
nately drove to maintain it, in hope that the Ro¬ 
mans would protcCt them. In the beginning of 
the fpring he failed unto the Hellefpont : where ha¬ 
ving won fome towns that Philip had gotten not 
long before this, lie pafled over unto Europe fide j 
and in fhort fpace nullered the CherJ'onefus. Thence 
went he to Lyfimacbia ; which the Thracians had 
gotten and deftroyed, when .Philip withdrew his 
garrifon thence, to employ it in the Reman war. 
The Etolians objc-Clcd as a crime unto Philip , in 
the conference before T. fihiintius, that he had op- 
prefled Lyfimacbia , by thrufting thereinto a garri- 
lbn. I Iereupon Philip made anfwer, that his gar¬ 
rifon did not opprefs the town, but lave it from 
the Barbarians: who took and lack’d it, as loon as 
the Macedonians were gone. That this anfwer was 
good and fubftantial, though it were not accepted 
as fuch might appear by the miferable cafe, in 
which Antiochus lound Lyfimacbia at his coming 
thither. For the town was utterly razed by the 
Barbarians ; and the people carried away into (la- 
very. Wherefore the king took order to luve it 
re-edified; as alfo to redeem thofe that were in 
bondage -, and to recoiled as many of die citi¬ 
zens, as were dil’perfed in the country thereabout. 
I .ikewife lie was careful to allure thither, by hope¬ 
ful promiles, new inhabitants -, and to rcplemJh 
the city with the wonted frequency. Now, to the 
end that men fliould not be terrified from coming 
thither to dwell, by any (car of the neighbour 
Thracians ; lie took a journey in hand againft 
thofe barbarous people, with the one halt ol his 
army } leaving the other halt, to repair the city. 
Thefe pains he took, partly in regard of die con¬ 
venient 
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vcnient flotation, and former glory of Lyfimachia j 
partly for that he thought it highly redounding un¬ 
to his own honour, to recover and eftablifh the 
dominion in thofe parts, which his fore-father Se- 
leucHS Nicator had won from Lyfimacbus, and there¬ 
by made his kingdom of greater extent, than it 
occupied in any following time. But for this am¬ 
bition he fhall dearly pay : and as after that vic¬ 
tory againft Lyfimacbus, the death of king Seleu¬ 
cus followed lhortly ; fo fhall a deadly wound of 
the kingdom founded by Seleucus enfue very fpee- 
dily, after the re-conqueft of the fame country, 
which was the laft of Seleucus's purchafes. 

Sect. IV. 

'The Romans hold friendly correfpondence with An¬ 
tiochus, during their war with Philip : after 
which they quarrel with him. The doings of Han¬ 
nibal at Carthage: whence be is chaced by bis 
enemies, and by the Romans: bis flight unto the 
king Antiochus. The Etolians murmur againfl 
the Romans in Greece. The war of the Ro¬ 
mans and Acheans, with Nabis, the tyrant of 
Lacedemon. The departure of the Romans out 
of Greece. T. Quintals’; triumph. Peace de¬ 
nied to Antiochus by the Romans. 

F O R the Romans , though they were unable to 
fmother their dcfire of war with Antiochus, 
whereof notice was already taken both by their 
friends and by their enemies: yet was it much a- 
gainfl their will to keep the rumour on foot, which 
they meant fhortly to make good, of this intended 
war, fo long as they wanted matter of quarrel ; 
whereof they were furnifhed, by this enterprife of 
the king’s about Lyfimachia. It was not long, fince 
king Attains , a friend and helper of the Romans 
in their war with Philip , could obtain of them 
none other help againft Antiochus, than ambafia- 
dors to fpeak for him •, becaufe the one of thefe 
kings was held no lefs a friend than the other. 
Neither did there afterwards pafs between them 
any other offices, than very friendly. Antiochus, 

at the requeft of their ambafladors, withdrew his 
invafion from the kingdom of Pergamus : alfo ve¬ 
ry fhort’y after he lent ambafladors to them, to 
make a perledf league of amity between them. 
This was wliilft as yet they were bufied with Phi¬ 
lip *, and therefore had reafon to anfwer his good 
will with good acceptation ; as they did in out¬ 
ward fliew. But when the Macedonian war was 
at an end, and all, or moft of all the ftates in 
Greece , were become little better than clients unto 
the Romans: then was all this good correfpon- 
dcnce changed, into terms of worfe, but more 
plain meaning. For T. Quintius , with his ten 
counfellors fent from Rome, required (as hath 
been * (hewed before) widi a comminution of war, 
this king’s gratulation of their vi&ory; as alfo 
his long profefied amity, and defire to continue 
in the fame. 

Thefe ten counfellors were able to inform T. 
Quintitt! , and acquaint him with the purpofe of 
the fenate: whereof yet it feems that he was not 
ignorant before ; fince, in regard of Antiochus, he 
was the more inclinable unto peace with Philip. It 
was therefore agreed, when they divided them- 
felves to make progrefs through divers quarters 
of Greece, for the execution of their late decree. 
That two of them (liould vifit king Antiochus \ 
and the reft, where occafion ftrved, ufe diligence 
to make a party flrong againft him. Neither 
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was the fenate at Rome unmindful of the bufinefs: 
wherein, left T. Quintius , with his ten afliftants, 
(hould happen to forget any thing to their parts 
belonging ; L. Cornelius was fent from Rome of 
purpofe, to deal with the king about thofe con- 
troverfies, that were between him and Ptolemy. 
What other private inftru&ions Cornelius had, we 
may conje&ure by the managing of this his ambaf- 
fage. For coming to Selymbria: and there under- 
ftanding that P. Tillius and L. Terentius , having 
been fent by Titus, were at Lyfimachia, he haftned 
thither ; whither alfo came P. Lentulus (another of 
the ten counfellors) from Bargilla, to be prefent at 
the conference. Hegcfinax and Lyfias were alfo 
there •, the fame, who had lately brought from Ti¬ 
tus thofe peremptory conditions, which the ambaf* 
fadors prefent fhall expound unto their matters. 
After a few days Antiochus returned from Ills Thra¬ 
cian expedition. The meeing and entertainment 
between him and thefe Romans, was in appearance 
full of love. But when they came to treat of the 
bufinefs in hand •, this good mood was quite altered. 
L. Cornelius, in two or three words, briefly deli¬ 
vered his errand from Rome : which was, That 
Antiochus had reafon to deliver back unto Ptolemy 
thofe towns of his, whereof he had lately gotten 
pofteffion. Hereunto he added, and that very ear- 
ncftly. That he mult alfo give up the towns of 
late belonging unto Philip ; and by him newly oc¬ 
cupied. For what could be more abfurd, than 
fuch folly in the Romans, as to let Antiochus en¬ 
joy the profit of that war, wherein they had labou¬ 
red fo much, and he done nothing ? Further he 
warned the king, that he fhould not molcft thofe 
cities that were free : and finally, he demanded 
of him, upon what reafon he was come over with 
fo great an army into Europe ; for that other caule 
of his journey there was none probable, than a pur¬ 
pofe to make war upon the Romans. To this the 
king made anfwer. That he wondered why the Ro¬ 
mans fhould fo trouble themfelves, with thinking 
upon the matters of Afia: wherewith he pray¬ 
ed them to let him alone *, even as he, without 
fuch curiofity, fuffered them to do in Italy what 
they thought good. As for his coming over into 
Europe: they law well enough what bufinefs had 
drawn him thither ; namely, the war againft the 
barbarous Thracians: the rebuilding of Lyfimachia, 
and die recovery of towns to him belonging, in 
Thrace and Cbcrfontfus. Now concerning his title 
unto that country, he derived it from Seleucus : 
who made conqueft thereof, by his victory againft 
Lyfimacbus. Neither was it lb, that any of the 
places in controverfy between him and the other 
kings, had been ftill of old belonging to the Ma¬ 
cedonians or Egyptians •, but had been feized on by 
them, or by others from whom they received them, 
at l'uch time as his anceftors, being lords of thofe 
countries, were hindered by multiplicity of bufi- 
nefs, from looking unto all that w'as their own. 
Finally, lie willed them, neither to ftand in fear 
of him, as if he intended ought againft them from 
Lyfimachia •, fince it was his purpofe to beftow this 
city upon one of his fons, that mould reign there¬ 
in : nor yet to be grieved with his proceedings in 
A ft a ; either againft the free cities, or againlt the 
king of Egypt ; fince it was his meaning to make 
the free cities beholden unto himfelt, and to join 
ere long with Ptolemy , not only in friendfhip, but 
in a bond of near affinity. Cornelius having heard 
this, and being perhaps unable to refute it; would 
needs hear further, what the ambaffadois of Smyrna 
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and of Lampfacus, whom he had there with 
him, could fay for themfelves. The ambafladors 
of Lampfacus being called in, began a tale ; where¬ 
in they l'eemed to accufe the king before die Ro¬ 
mans., as it were before competent judges. Antio- 
chus therefore interrupted them, and bade them 
hold their peace *, forafmuch as he had not chofen 
the Romans , but would rather take the citizens of 
Rhodes , to be arbitrators between him and them. 

Thus the treaty held fome few days, without 
any likelihood of efieft. The Romans , having 
not laid their complaints in fuch fort, as they might 
be a convenient foundation of the war by them 
intended: nor yet having purpofe to depart well 
fatisfied, and thereby to corroborate die prefent 
peace ; were doubtful how to order the matter, in 
fuch wife as they might neither too rudely, like 
boiftcrous Gallo-Greeks , pretend only the goodnels 
of their fwords ; nor yet over-modeftly, to retain 
among the Greeks an opinion of their juftice, for¬ 
bear the occafion of making themfelves great. The 
king on the other fide was weary of diefe tedious 
guefts ; that would take no anfwer, and yet fcarce 
knew what to fay. At length came news, without 
any certain author, That Ptolemy was dead. Here¬ 
of neither the king, nor the Romans , would take 
notice, though each of them were defirous to haften 
into Egypt : Antiochus , to take pofieflion of the 
kingdom ; and L. Cornelius , to prevent him 
thereof, and fet the country in good order. Cor¬ 
nelius was fent from Rome ambaflador, both to 
Antiochus and to Ptolemy : which gave him occa¬ 
fion to take leave, and prepare for his Egyptian 
voyage. Both he, and his fellow ambalTadors, had 
good leave to depart all together: and the king 
forthwith made ready, to be in Egypt with the 
firft. To his fon Seleucus he committed his ar¬ 
my } and left him to overfee the building of Lyfi- 
machia : but all his fea-forces he took along with 
him, and failed unto Ephefus. Thence he fent 
ambafladors to Quint tus : whom he requefted to 
deal with him in this matter of peace, after fuch 
fort, as might ftand with honefly and good faith. 
But, as he was f urther proceeding on his voyage ; 
he was perfectly informed that Ptolemy was alive. 
This made him bear another way from Egypt : 
and afterwards a tempeft, with a grievous fhip- 
wrack, made him, without any further attempt on 
the way, glad to have fafely recovered his port of 
Scleucia. Thence went he to Antiochia , where he 
wintered fecure, as might appear, of the Roman 
war. 

But the Romans had not fo done with him. Du¬ 
ring the treaty at Lyfimachia (at leaftwife not long 
before or after it) one of their ambafladors that had 
been lent unto the Macedonian , gave him counfel, as 
in a point highly tending to his good $ not to reft 
contented with the peace which was granted unto 
him by the Romans , but to defire lociety with 
them, whereby they fliould be bound to have the 
fame friends and enemies. And this he adviled 
him to do quickly before the war brake out with 
Antiochus *, left otherwife he might feem to have 
awaited fome fit occafion of taking arms again. 
T hey, who dealt thus plainly, did not mean to be 
fatisfied with weak exculcs. In like manner fome 
of the Greeks were follicited ; and particularly the 
Etolians , that conftantly and faithfully they fliould 
abide in the fricndfliip of the people of Rome. It 
was needlefs to fay plainly whereto this entreaty 
tended; the froward anfwer made by the Etolians , 
declares them to have well underftood the purpofe. 
They complained, that diey were not alike honou¬ 
red by die Romans after the victory, as they had 
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been during the war. They that fo complained 
were the mod moderate of them. Others cried 
out, that they had been wronged, and defrauded 
of what was promifed unto them : upbraiding with¬ 
al the Romans , as men to them beholden *, not on¬ 
ly for their vidory over Philip ; but even for help¬ 
ing them to fet foot in Greece , which elfe they ne¬ 
ver could have done. Hereto the Roman gave 
gentle anfwers: telling them, that diere was no 
more to do, than to lend ambafladors to the fe- 
nate, and utter their griefs •, and then fliould all 
be well. 

Such care took the Romans in Greece , for their 
war intended againft Antiochus. The fame hereof 
arriving at Carthage , gave matter unto the enemies 
of Hannibal , wherewith both to pick a thank of 
the Roman ienate •, and to chace out of their city 
this honourable man, whom they fo greatly hated. 
He had of late exercifed his virtue againft them 
in the civil adminiftration ; and given them an o- 
verthrow, or two, in the long robe. The judges 
at that time bore all the fway in Carthage: holding 
their places during life j and having fubjed unto 
them, the lives, goods, and fame of all the reft. 
Neither did they ule this their power with modera¬ 
tion : but confpired in fuch wife together, that 
whofo offended any one of them, fliould have 
them all to be his enemies •, which being once 
known, he was fore to be foon accufed and con¬ 
demned. In this their impotent rule of the city, 
Hannibal was chofen pretor. By virtue of which 
office, though he was foperiour unto them during 
that year} yet had it not been their manner to 
bear much regard unto fuch an annual magiflrate, 
as at the year’s end muft be accountable to them, 
if- ought were laid unto his charge. Hannibal 
therefore fending for one of the queftors, or of¬ 
ficers'of the'treafory, to come and fpeak with 
him: the proud queftor fet lightly thereby, and 
would hot come. For he was the adverfe fadi- 
on to Hannibal ; and men of his place, were to 
be chofen into the order of judges : in contempla¬ 
tion whereof, he was filled already with the Ipi- 
rit of future greatnefs. But he had not to do 
with foch a tame pretor, as were they that had 
occupied the place before. Hannibal fent for him 
by a purfivant; and having thus apprehended him, 
brought him into judgment before a publick aflem- 
bly of the people. There he was not only fhewed, 
what the undutitul ftubbornnefs of this queftor had 
been ; but how unfofFerable the infolency of all 
the judges at the prefent was : whole unbridled 
power, made them to regard neither laws nor 
magiftrates. To this oration when he perceived 
that all rhe citizens were attentive and favoura¬ 
ble he forthwith propounded a law, which pafied 
with the general good liking ; That the judges 
fhould be chofen from year to year, and no one 
man be continued in that office two years together. 
If this law had been pafled, before he pafled over 
Iberus ; it would not perhaps have been in the 
power of Hanna, to have brought him unto necef- 
flty of reforming another grievance, concerning the 
Roman tribute. This tribute the Carthaginians were 
fain to levy by taxation laid upon the whole com¬ 
monalty, as wanting money in their publick trea¬ 
fory, wherewith to defray either that, or divers o- 
ther needful charges. Hannibal confidering this, 
began to examine the publick revenues; and to 
take a perfect note, both how much came into the 
treafory, by ways and means whatfoever; and in 
what fort it was thence laid out. So he found. 
That the ordinary charges of the commonwealth 
did not exhauft the treafory: but that witked ma- 
9 C giftrates, 
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g’lftrates, and corrupt officers* turning the greateft 
part of the monies to their own ufe, were thereby 
fain to load the people with needlefs burdens. 
Hereof he made fuch plain demonftration, that 
thefe robbers of the common treafure were compel¬ 
led to reftore with fhame, what they had gotten by 
knavery : and fo the Carthaginians were freed from 
the neceffity of making fuch poor ftiifts; as for¬ 
merly they had ufed, when drey knew not the va¬ 
lue of their own eftate. But, as the virtue of Han¬ 
nibal was highly commended by all that were 
good citizens: fo they of the Roman faction, which 
had, fincethe making of the peace until now, lit¬ 
tle regarded him, began to rage extreamly j as be¬ 
ing by him (tripp’d of th^ir ill-gotten goods, and ill- 
employed authority, both at once •, even when they 
thought themfelves to have been in full pofleflion 
of the vanquifhed Carthage. Wherefore they fent 
letters tq their friends at Rome : wherein they com¬ 
plained, as if the Bar chine faction grew ftrong a- 
gain, and Hannibal would fhortly be in arms. 
QueftionJefs, if oppreffing the city by injuftice, 
and robbing the treafury,. were the only way to 
hold Carthage in peace with Rome thefe enemies 
to the Barcbints might well cry out, That having 
done their beft already to keep all in quiet,, they 
faw none other likelihood than of war. But ha¬ 
ving none other matter to alledge, than their own 
inventions: they faid. That Hannibal was like un¬ 
to a wild beaft, which would never be tamed : 
that fecret meflagps pafs’d between him, and king 
Antiochus : and that he was wont to complain of 
idlencfs, as if it were harmful to Carthage j with 
what elfe to like effect they could imagine. -Thefe 
accufations they directed not unto the fenate but 
addreffing their letters craftily, every one to- the* 
beft of his own friends at Rome, and fuch as were 
fenators •, they wrought fo well, that neither, pub- 
lick notice of their confpiracy, was taken Cari 
ibage *, nor the authority of the Roman fenate, 
wanting to the furtherance of their malicious pyr- 
pofe. Only P. Scipio is laid to have admonifhed 
the Fathers , that they Ihould not thus difhonoura- 
bly fubferibe, and become feconds to the accu-. 
fers of Hannibal: as if they would opprefs, by frib- 
orning or countenancing falfe witnefies againft him, 
the Man, againft whom in war they had not of 
long time prevailed, nor ufed their vidtory in fuch 
bale manner, when they obtained it. But the Romans 
were not all fo great-minded as Scipio: they wifh- 
ed for fome fuch advantage againft Hannibal •, and 
were glad to have found it. Throe ambafiadors: 
they lent over to Carthage , C. Servilius, J^. Te- 
rentius, and Claudius Marcellus ; whole very names 
import fufficient caufe of bad affection to Hanni¬ 
bal. Thefe having paft the fea, were entertained 
by thole that had procured their coming; and, be¬ 
ing by them inftruded how to carry themfelves,: 
gave out, That they were fent to end fome contro- 
verfres, between the Carthaginians and Mafanijfa , 
But Hannibal had kept fuch good efpial upon the 
Romans , that he knew their meaning well enough : 
againft which he was never unprepared. It were 
enough to fay. That he efcaped them by flight: 
but in the actions of fo famous a man, 1 hold it 
not impertinent to rehearfe the particulars. Having 
openly (hewed himfelfj as was his manner, in the 
place of aflembly, he went forth of the town 
when it began to wax dark, accompanied with two 
which were ignorant of his determination ; though 
fuch as he might well truft. He had appointed 
horfes to be ini readinefsat a certain place: whence 
riding all night, he came to a tower of his own by 
the fca-ftdck There had he a lhip fumilhed with 
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all things needful i as haviog long expe&cd the ne¬ 
ceffity of fome fuch journey. So he bade* Afric 
farewel; lamenting the misfortune of his country, 
more than his owm Paffing over to the ifle of 
Cercina ; he found there in the haven fome mer¬ 
chants fhips of Carthage. They falutcd him re- 
fpe&ively ; and the chief among them began to 
enquire, whither he was bound. He laid, he went 
ambaflador to Tyre: and that he intended there in 
the ifland to make a facrifice ; whereunto he in¬ 
vited all the merchants, and mafters of the fhips. 
It was hot weather: and therefore he would needs 
hold his feaft upon the (bore ; where, becaufe there 
wanted covert, he made them bring thither all their 
fails and yards to be ufed inftead of tents. They 
did fo} and fcafted with him till it was late at 
night: at which, time he left them there afleep •, 
and putting to fea, held on his courfe to Tyre. All 
that night, and the day following, he was fure not 
to be purfued. For the merchants did neither 
make hafteto fend any news of him to Carthage , 
as thinking him to be gone ambaflador: neither 
could they, without fome lols of time, fuch of 
them as made moft fpeed homeward, get away 
from Cercina i being bufied awhile in fitting their 
tackle. At Cflrtbage, the mils of fo great a per- 
fon was diverfly conftrued. Some guefled aright, 
that he was fled. But the more common opinion 
was,. That the Romans had made him away. At 
length came news where he had been feen; and 
then the Roman ambafiadors^ having none other 
- errand thither, accufed him (with an evil grace) 
as a troubler of the peace } whereby they only dil- 
covered the mifehief by them .intended againft 
him, and the malice of their fenate ; miffing the 
; whije their purpofc, and caufing men to under- 
ftand, that he fled not thus without great reafon. 

' Hannibaly coming to Tyre the mother-city of 
Carthage, was there entertained royally : as one, in 
whole great worth and honour the Tyrians , by rea- 
lbn of affinity between their cities,, thought them¬ 
felves to have intereft. Thence went he to Anti¬ 
och ; and, finding the king departed, vifited his 
. fon in Daphne who friendly welcomed him, and 
fent him unto his father at Epbefus, that exceed- 
ingly rejoiced at his coming. • 

As Antiochus had caufe to be glad, in that he had 
gotten Hannibal: fo had the Romans no great caufe 
to be therefore forry ; otherwife than as they had 
much difgraced themfelves, by difeovering of their 
impotent malice, in chacing him thus out of his 
country. For it would not prove alike eafy un¬ 
to this great commander, to make ftout foldiers 
of bafe Afiatics ; as it had been by his training • 
and difeipline, to make very ferviceable and fkil- • 
ful men of war of the Spantardsy Africans , Gauls, 
and other nations, that were hardy though unex¬ 
perienced. Or were it fuppofed, that one man’s 
worth, efpecially being fo extraordinary, could al¬ 
ter the nature of a cowardly people : yet was it 
therewithal confiderable, that the vanities of Antio- 
chuSy the pride of his court, the bafenefs of his flat¬ 
terers, and athoufand other fuch vexations, would 
be far more powerful in making unprofitable the 
virtue of Hannibal , now a defolate and banifhed 
manj than had been the viliany of Hanno and fys 
complices, hindering him in tfiofe adions wherein 
he had the high command, and was feconded by 
his warlike brethren. Wherefore the name of 
this great Carthaginian, would only help to en¬ 
noble the Roman vidory: or if it further ferved 
to hearten Antiochus , and make him lefs care¬ 
ful to avoid the war ; then Ihould it further ferve, 
to juftify the Romans in their quarrel.' And it 
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feems indeed, that it was no little part of their 
care to get a fair pretence of making war. Fof 
Antiocbus, as is faid before, having newly fcnt am- 
bafTadors to T. Quintirts, requiring that the peace 
might faithfully be kept, it was not probable, 
that he had any meaning to take arms, unlels by 
mere violence he were thereto enforced. Only the 
Etolians were greatly fufpefted, as a turbulent peo¬ 
ple, dcTirous of innovation, and therefore praCtifing 
with this great king, whom they wifhed to fee 
among them in Greece. In this regard, and to ap- 
peaie them, they had of late been anlwered with 
gentle words by one of the ten counfellors, that the 
lenate would grant them whatfoever with reafon they 
fhould alk: but this promil'e was too large, and 
unadvifed. For when their ambafladors came to 
Rome , the fenate would grant them nothing; but 
wholly referred them to T. Quint ius, who favoured 
them leaft. Hereat they murmured, but knew not 
how to right themfelves, otherwife than by leak¬ 
ing fuch words as might haften the Roman out of 
Greece lor very lhame, who had no defire to be thence 
gone. 

The daily talk at Rome was of war with Antio- 
ebus •, but in Greece, when the Roman would leave 
the country. For the Etolian were wont to up¬ 
braid the reft of the Greeks with the vain liberty 
which the Romans had proclaimed ; faying, that 
thefe their deliverers had laid heavier fetters upon 
them than formerly they did wear; but yet brighter 
and fairer than thofe of the Macedonian: likewile, 
that it was a gracious a<ft of Tit as, to take from the 
legs of the Greeks their chain, and tie it about their 
necks. There was indeed no caufe of tarrying longer 
in Greece , if the Romans had no other meaning 
than what they 'pretended. For Philip made. no 
delay in accomplilhment of that .which wa 3 laid 
upon him: all the towns of Greece were at liberty, 
and the whole country at peace, both with the Ro¬ 
mans, and within it felf. As for Antiocbus, he made 
it his daily fuit, that the peace between him and 
Rome, fuch as it was, might be confirmed, and 
ftrengthned by a league of more aflitrance. Ne- 
verthelds, T. Quintius would needs fear that Antio- 
thus meant forthwith- to feize upon Greece, as foon 
as he and his army were thence departed. And in 
this regard, he retained ftill in his own hands Chal* 
(is, Demetrias, and die Acrocorinthus » by the bene¬ 
fit of which towns, he might the better withftand the 
dangerous invafion like to be made by Antiocbus. 
Suitable unto the doings of Quintius were the re¬ 
ports of the ten ambafladors that had been lent over 
to aflift him, when they returned back into the city. 
Antiocbus, they faid, would queftionlefs fall upon 
Greece i wherein he fhould find not only the Eto» 
bans, but Nab/s, the tyrant of Lacedemon, ready 
to give him entertainment. Wherefore diere was 
none other way, than to do fomewhat againft thefe 
their Jufpe&ed enemies, efpecially againft Nabis i 
who could worft make reliftance; whilft Antio - 
ebus was far away in Syria, and not intentive to his 
bufinefs. Thefe reports went not only current 
through the city, among the vulgar > but found 
fuch credit with the chief of the fenate, that in the 
following year, againft which time it was expected 
that Antiocbus ihould be ready to take his great en- 
terprife in hand, P. Cornelius Scipio, the African, 
defired and obtained a fecond confulfhip, with in¬ 
tention to be general in the war againft the king and 
his Hannibal. For the prefenr, the bufinefs with 
ffabis was referred unto Titus, to deal with him as 
he thought good. This would be a fair colour of 
his longer tarriance in Greece. Therefore he was 
glad of the employment, whereof alfo he knew that 
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many of the Greeks would not be forry; though, for 
his own part, lie wanted all good pretence of taking 
it in hand. For Nabis had entered into friendfliip 
with him two or three years before this, as is already 
fhewed, whilft he had war with Philip: and had 
further been contented for the Romans fake to be at 
peace with the Acbcans ; neither fince that time had 
he done any thing, whereby he fhould draw upon 
himfelf this war. He was indeed a dcteftable ty¬ 
rant, and hated of the Acbeans *, as one that, be- 
fides his own wicket! conditions, had formerly done 
to them great mifehief. Titus therefore had a plau- 
fible theme whereon to difeourfe before the embaflies 
of all the confederate cities, which he cauled to meet 
for that purpofe at Corinth. He told them, that in 
the war with Philip , not only the Greeks , but the 
Roman themfelves, had each their motives apart 
(which he there briefly rehearfed) that fhould ftir 
them up, and caufe them to be earneft. But in this, 
which he now propounded to them concerning Na¬ 
bis, the Romans had none other intereft, than only 
the making perfect of their honour, in fetting all 
Greece at liberty: which noble aftion was in Ionic 
fort maimed, of incompleat, whilft the noble city 
of Argos was left in fubjeftion to a tyrant, that had 
lately occupied it. It therefore belonged unto them, 
the Greeks, duly to confider, whether they thought 
the deliverance of Argos a matter worthy to be un¬ 
dertaken ; or whether otherwife, to avoid all fur¬ 
ther trouble, they could be well contented to leave 
it as it was. This concerned them, and not the 
Roman, who, in taking this work in hand, or let¬ 
ting it alone, would wholly be ruled by the Greeks 
themfelves. The Athenian ambaflador made an* 
fwer hereunto very eloquently, and as plcafing as 
he could devife. He gave thanks to the Romans 
for what was pafs’d, extolled their virtues at large, 
and magnified them highly in regard of this their 
propofition •, wherein, unrequefted, they freely made 
offer to continue that bounty > which, at the vehe¬ 
ment requeft of their poor aflociates, they had al¬ 
ready of fate extended unto the Greeks. To this he 
added, that great pity it was to hear fuch notable 
virtue and high delerts ill fpoken of by fome, which 
took upon them, out of their own imagination, to 
forctel what harm thefe their benefactors meant to do 
hereafter: when as thankfulnefs rather would have 
required an acknowledgment of the benefits and 
pleafures already received. • Every one found the 
meaning of this laft claufe, which was direCtly 
againft the Etolians. Wherefore Alexander the 
Etolian rofe up, and told the Athenians their own, 
putting them in mind of their ancient glory, in 
thofe times when their city had been the leader of 
all Greece , for defence and recovery of the li*. 
berty general j from which honour they were now 
fo far fallen, that they became parafites unto thofe 
whom they thought moft mighty; and by their 
bafe aflentation, would lead all the reft into fervi- 
tude. Then fpake he againft the Acheans, clients 
that had been a long time unto the Macedonian , 
and foldiers of Philip, until they ran away from 
his adverfity. Thefe he faid had gotten Corinth , 
and mull now have war be made for their lakes, 
to the end that they might alfo be lords of Argos: 
whereas the Etolians , that had firft made war with 
Philip , and always been friends unto the Romans , 
were now defrauded of fome places, anciently to 
them belonging. Neither did he thus contain him- 
fclf, but objected unto the Romans fraudulent deal¬ 
ing ; forafmuch as they kept their garrifons in De¬ 
metrias, Chalets, and the Acrocorhth ; having been 
always wont to profefs, that Greece could never be 
at liberty whilft thofe places were not free. Alfo 
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now at laft, what elfe did they leek by this difeourfe 
of war with Nabis, than bufinefs wherewith to find 
themfelvcs occupied, that fo they might have fome 
feeming caufe of abiding longer in the country ? But 
they fhould do well, if they meant as they fpake, 
to carry their legions home out of Greece, which 
could not indeed be free till their departure. As for 
Nabis, the Etolians themfelves did promife, and 
would undertake, that they would either caule him 
to yield to reafon, and relinquilh Argos freely, with¬ 
drawing thence his garrifon \ or elfe compel him 
by force of arms to fubmit himfelf to the good plea- 
fure of all Greece, that was now at unity. Thefe 
words had been reafonable, if they had proceeded 
from better men. But it was apparent, that no re¬ 
gard of the common liberty wrought fo much with 
thefe Etolians, as did their own ravenous defire of 
oppreffing others, and getting unto themfelves, that 
worfe would ufe it, the whole dominion in Greece 
which Philip had loft. Neither could they well difi 
femble this, making it no fmall part of their grie¬ 
vance, that the old league was forgotten ; wherein 
it had been covenanted, that the Romans fhould en¬ 
joy the fpoil of all, but leave the towns and lands 
in pofleflion of the Etolians. This, and the remem¬ 
brance of a thoufand mifehiefs by them done in for¬ 
mer times, made the whole aflcmbly, efpecially 
the Acheans, cry out upon them ; intreating the 
Romans to take fuch order before they went, that 
not only Nabis might be compelled to do right, but 
the Etolian thieves be enforced to keep home, and 
leave their neighbours in quiet. All this was highly 
to the pleafure of Titus, who faw, that by difeoun- 
tenancing the Etolians , he was become the more gra¬ 
cious with all the reft. But whether it pleafed him 
fo well, that Antiochu'% ambafiadors did prefently 
after lie hard upon him to draw the peace to fome 
good conclufion, it may be greatly doubted. He 
caft them off with a flight anfwer, telling them, 
that the ten ambaffadors or counfellors which had 
been fentunto him from Rome , to be hisafliftants in 
thefe matters of weight, were now returned home} 
and that without them it was not in his power to 
conclude upon any thing. 

Now concerning the Lacedemonian war, it was 
very foon ended: for Titus ufed the help of all his 
confederates, and made as great preparation againft 
Nabis , both by land and fea, as if he fhould have 
had to do with Philip. Befides the Roman forces, 
king Eumencs, with a navy, and the Rhodian fleet, 
were invited to the fervicc ; as alfo Philip of Mace- 
don fent aid by land, doing therein poorly, whe¬ 
ther it were to get favour of the Romans, or whe¬ 
ther to make one among the number, in feeking 
revenge upon Nabis , that had done him injury. 
But the moft forward in this expedition were the 
Acheans, who fet out ten thouland foot, and a 
thoufand horfe. As for the Etolians , rather to hold 
good fafhion, and found their difpofitions, than in 
hopes to f[>ecd, their help was required, whereof 
they excufed themfelvcs as well as they thought beft. 
Thus are the Acheans now become the prime friends 
of the Romans in Greece , having removed the Eto¬ 
lians from that degree of favour, like as they them¬ 
felves hereafter (though not in all hafte) flull be 
fupplantcd by die fame Lacedemonians againft whom 
they are now marching. 

Some of the Argives, more bold than wife, be¬ 
gan a confpiracy againft the Lacedemonians that held 
their town ; meaning to open their gates unto the 
Roman. But ere Titus drew near, they were all de¬ 
tected and (lain, excepting a very few, that cfcaped 
out of th$ town. The fame of this commotion 
caufed the army to march apace towards Argos, 


with hope to be there before things were at quiet. 
But there was no ftir within the walls, the execution 
done upon the firft movers having terrified all the 
reft of the citizens. Titus then thought it better to 
affail Nabis in the head of his ftrength at Lactie- 
mon, than to confume time about ocher places; efpe¬ 
cially at Argos, for the freedom whereof, ftnee the 
war was made, pity it were that the calamities of 
the war fhould thereon fall moft heavily. 

Nabis had in readinefs an army of fifteen thou¬ 
fand, wherewith to defend himfelf againft thefe in¬ 
vaders. Five thoufand of them were mercenaries, 
the reft of his own country, but fuch as were of all 
others the worft ; as, manumifed flaves, malefactors, 
and bafe peafants, unto whom his tyranny was bene¬ 
ficial. Of the good and worthy citizens he flood in 
doubt, and fince he could not hope to win their love, 
his meaning was to hold them quiet by fear. He called 
them all to an aflembly, and inccrmpafling them 
round with his army, told them of the danger that 
was towards him and them. If they could agree 
within themfelves, they might, he faid, hope tire 
better to withftand the common enemy. But foraf- 
much as turbulent heads were invited by light occa- 
fions to raife tumults, and work dangerous treafbn, 
it feemed unto him the fafeft, and (withal) the 
mildeft courfe to arreft before-hand, and put in 
ward, all thofe whom he found moft reafon to fufpeCt. 
So fhould he keep them innocent perforce, and there¬ 
by preferve not only the city and his own perfon 
from danger, but them alfo from the puifhmenr, 
which elfe they might have incurred. Hereupon he 
cites and apprehends about eighty of them, whom 
he leads away to prifon, and the next night put* 
them all to death. Thus was he fure that they nei¬ 
ther fhould offend, nor yet break lofe. As for the 
death of them, if it fhould happen to be noifed 
abroad, what could it elfe do, than terrify the 
people, who muff thereby understand, that it was a 
mortal crime to be fufpefted? And to the fame 
purpofe his cruelty extended it felf unto fome poor 
wretches, whom he accufed of a meaning to fly to 
the enemy. Thefe were openly whipped through 
all the ftreets, and (lain. Having thus affrighted 
the citizens, he turned the more freely all his 
thoughts towards the enemy, that came on apace. 
He welcomed them with a fally, wherein, as com¬ 
monly happens, the foldiers of the town had the 
better at firft ; but were at length repelled with lofs. 
Tttus abode not many days before Sparta, but over¬ 
ran the country ; hoping, belike, to provoke the 
tyrant forth to battel. The Roman fleet at the fame 
time, with king Euments and the Rhodians , laid 
fiege unto Gyttbeum, the only or principal haven- 
town that Nabis had. Likely they were to hjive 
taken it by force, when there appeared hope of get¬ 
ting it by treafbn. There were two governors 
within the town, equal in authority; whereof the one, 
either for fear, or defire of reward, had a purpofe 
to let in the Romans \ but the other, finding what 
was in hand, and being fomewhat more faithful, flew 
the traitor, after whofe death, he himfelf alone made 
the better defence. Yet when T. Quintius, with 
part of his army, came thither to Gyttbeum, this 
captain of the town had not the heart to abide the 
uttermoft, and await what either time or his matter 
might do for him, but was contented to give up the 
place; yet upon condition, to depart in fafety to 
Sparta with his garrifon. Pythagoras , the fon-in- 
law of Nabis, and brother unto his wife, was come 
from Argos , whereof he had the government, with 
a thoufand foldiers mercenaries, and two thoufand 
Arrives ; it being (as may feem) the tyrant’s pur¬ 
pofe to relieve Gyttbeum, which he though would 
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have held longer out. But when they heard that it 
•was loll, then began they upon finishing the war, 
by fome reafonable compofition. Pythagoras there¬ 
fore was fent ambafiador to Titus, requefting only, 
that he would appoint a tiine and place for Nabis 
to meet and fjxr.ik with him. This was granted. In 
that parley the tyrant fpakevery reafonably forhim- 
lelf, proving, that he fuflered wrong, and had done 
none •, and that by many good arguments, whereof 
the fum was, that whatfoever they now did, or 
could object unto him, was of elder date than the 
league which they had made with him. Whereupon 
he inferred, that neither for his keeping the town of 
Argos, nor for any other caufe by them alledgcd, they 
ought to make war upon him -, fince Argos and all 
other their allegations whatfoever, had not hindered 
diem, in time of their more need of him, from en¬ 
tering into that league with him ; which was never 
broken on hi* part, nor ought to be on theirs. 
But Chant ins was not herewith latisfied. He charged 
him with tyranny, and gave in if a nee, as cafily he 
might, of (.livers barbarous cruelties by him com¬ 
mitted. In all which points, forafmuch as they 
knew this Nabis to be guilty, before they made 
peace and confederacy with him, it was expedient 
that fome other caufe of this invafion fiiould be al- 
ledged. Wherefore he laid further, that this tyrant 
had occupied Mejjlna, a town confederate with the 
Romans ; that he had bargained to join with Philip, 
when he was their enemy, not only in league, but 
alto in affinity ; and that his fleet had robbed many 
of their fhips about the cape of Malta. Now 
touching this piracy, fince in the articles by Titus 
propounded unto Nabis , there was reftitution men¬ 
tioned, other than of fliips by him taken from the 
Greeks., his neighbours, with whom he had long 
held war, it may feem to have been objected only 
by way of compliment, and to enlarge the volume 
of thole complaints, that were otherwife very fri¬ 
volous. As tor Mcffina, and the bargain of al¬ 
liance made with Philip , they were matters fore¬ 
going the league that was made between the Romans 
and this tyrant, and therefore not to have been men¬ 
tioned. AH this it feems that AriJLenus, thepretor 
of the Acheans , very well perceived v who therefore 
doubting left the Romans (that were wont to talk 
fo much of their own juflicc, honour, and faithful 
dealing) fhould now relent, and forbear to moleft 
him ; who, though a wicked man, was yet their 
conlederate, and had never done them wrong, 
framed his difeourfe to another end. He intreated 
Nabis to confider well of his own eftate, and to fet¬ 
tle his fortunes, whillt lie might do it without hazard, 
allcdging the examples of many tyrants that had 
ruled in the neighbour-cities, and therein commit¬ 
ted great outrages-, yet were afterwards contented 
to furrender their eftates, and lived in great fecurity, 
honour, and happinefs, as private men. Thus they 
difeouried until night. The next day Nabis was 
contented to relinquifh Argos , and requelled them 
to deliver unto him in writing their other demands, 
that he might take counfel with his friends. The 
iflue of all was, that, in regard of the charges, 
whereat the confederates mull be for maintenance of 
an army to lie in leagure all that winter (as there 
was no hope of making fliort work) before the 
city of Sparta , they were contented to make peace 
with the tyrant, upon luch conditions as Titus Ihould 
think meet. Befides the reftitution of Argos, and 
all the places thereon depending, Titus propounded 
many other conditions to Nabis, and fome of them 
very grievous. He would not fuller the Lacedemo¬ 
nian to have ought to do in the ifle of Crete ; no, 
nor to make any confederacies, nor war, either in 
No. 47. 
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or caftle upon his own lands \ not to keep any other 
flopping than two fmall barks ; befides many other 
troublelbme injunctions, with the impofition of an 
hundred talents in filver, to be paid out of hand, 
and fifty talents yearly, for eight years next enfuing. 
For obfervance of thele covenants, he demanded 
five hoftages, fuch as he himfelf Ihould name -, and 
one of them to be the tyrant’s own fon. If' it had 
been the meaning of Titus to withdraw the war 
from Nabis , becaule it was not to be grounded upon 
juflice ; then had it been enough, if not more than 
enough, to take Argos from him ; which he him¬ 
felf did offer, though it were lor fear, to deliver 
up. But if it were thought realbnable todilpenfea 
little with the Roman faith, in regard of the great 
benefit which thereby might redound unto the llatc 
of their belt friends in Greece, by the extirpation of 
this tyranny -, then fhould this enterprile, when once 
it was taken in hand, have been prolecuted unto the 
very utmoft. As tor this middle courle which the 
Romans held, as it was not honourable to them to 
enrich themlclves by the fjxfil of one that had not 
offended them, nor, plcafing to the Achcans, who 
judged it ever after a great blemilh to the noble 
acts of Titus \ fo did it minifter unto the Etolians, 
and to luch as curioufly pried into the faults of thole 
which took upon them to be patrons of Greece, no 
barren lubject of malicious difeourfe. For fince 
Philip, a king, and delccnded of many famous 
kings, might not be fuflered by diele nulterly Ro¬ 
mans to hold any one of thole countries or towns in 
Greece, that had belonged unto his anceftors, it was 
thought very ftrange that Lacedemon , once the moll 
famous city among all the Greeks, was by the fame 
Romans left in poflelfion of a tyrant, that had 
ulurped it but yefterday and he therein rooted by 
their authority, as their friend and confederate. 
Nabis, on die other fide, thought himfelf unmerci¬ 
fully dealt withal by the felf-iame Romans, whole 
amity he had preferred in time of a doubtful war, 
before the love and affinity of the Macedonian king, 
that had committed the city of Argos into his hands. 
But falfly had he dealt with the Macedonian, and 
fallly was he dealt with by thole to whom he did 
betake himfelf. Among thefe articles propounded, 
there was nothing that plealed him, lave only that 
for the banilhed Lacedemonians (of whom a great 
number were in the Roman camp, having among 
them Agefipolis, the natural king of Sparta, that, 
being a young child, was driven out by Lycurgus, the 
firft of the tyrants) there was made no provilion to 
have them reftored unto their city and ellates but 
only leave required for as many of their wives, as 
would be fo contented to live abroad with them in 
banifhmcnt. Wherefore he forbore to give content 
unto thele demands, and luftained an aflault or two j 
hoping, belike, that the enemies would foon be 
weary. But his fearful nature lhortly overcame die 
rclolution, which the fente of thele injuries had put 
into him. So yielding unto all that had been pro¬ 
pounded, he delivered the hoftages, and thereupon 
obtained peace, that was confirmed afterwards at 
Rome by the fenatc and people. From this time for¬ 
ward, he thought the Romans far more wicked than 
himfelf; and was ready, upon the firft advantage, 
to do them all the mitehief that he could. 

The At gives had heard news that Lacedemon was 
even at the point of being taken. This erected 
them, and gave them heart to think upon their 
own good. So they adventured to fet upon the 
garrilbn, which was much weakened by the remove 
of the three thoufand carried thence by Pythagoras, 
to help the tyrant at Sparta. There needed unto 
y D their 
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their liberty no more, than that all of them jointly 
fhould fet their hands to the getting of it •, which no 
looner they did, than they obtained if. Prefently 
after this, came 7 *. Quintius to Argos, where he was 
joyfully welcomed. He was defervedly acknow¬ 
ledged as author of that benefit, whereon the citi¬ 
zens had laid hold, without flaying for him j and 
that he might the better entitle himfelf thereto, he 
caufed the liberty of the Arrives to be proclaimed 
at the Nemean garnet., as ratifying it by his authority. 
The city was annexed again to the council of Acbata, 
whereby the Acbeant were not more ftrengthned, 
than the Argives themfelves were fecured from the 
danger of a relapfe into the fame extremities out of 
which they had newly efcaped. 

After this, Titus found little bufinefs, or none, 
wherewith to fet on work his army in Greece. An- 
tioebus was about to fend another embafiy to Rome, 
defiring peace and friendfhip of the fenate. Things 
being therefore in appearance wholly difpofed unto 
quiet, Scipio the African, that was chofen conful at 
Rome, could not have his defire of being fent com¬ 
mander into Greece. The unfincere meaning of An¬ 
tiochus, and the tumultuous difpofition of the Eto- 
Hans , were held confiderations worthy of regard ; 
yet not fufficient caules of making war. Neither 
appeared there any more honeft way of confuting 
the Etolians, and of throughly perfwading all the 
Greeks (which was not to be negledted by thofe that 
meant to aflure unto themfelves the patronage of 
Greece ) that the good of the country was their foie 
intent, than by withdrawing thence their legions, 
and leaving the nation unto it felf, till occafion fhould 
be ripe, and call them over again. Wherefore, af¬ 
ter Titus had fpent a winter there, without any mat¬ 
ter of employment either found, or at any near 
diflance appearing, he called an aflembly of dele¬ 
gates from all parts of Greece to Corintb, where he 
meant to bid them farewel. There he recounted 
unto them all that had pafled fince his coming into 
thofe parts, and willed them to value the Roman 
friendfhip, according to the difference of eftate where¬ 
in the Romans found and left them. Hereto he ad¬ 
ded fome wholfome count'd, touching the moderate 
ufe of their liberty, and the care which they ought 
to have of living peacably, and without faction. 
Laftly, he gave up Acrocorinthus to the Acbeant, 
withdrawing thence the Roman garrifon, and pro- 
mifing to do the like (which very foon he did) at 
Cbalcis anti Dcmetrias ; that fo it might be known 
what liars the bitolians were, who had accul'ed the 
Romans of a purpole to retain thofe places. With 
joyful acclamations did the Greeks teflify their good- 
liking of that which Titus had faid and done : as al- 
fo (at his requefl) they agreed to ranfom and en¬ 
large all Romans that had been fold into their coun¬ 
try by Hannibal. 

Thus Titus crowned his atftions in Greece with an 
happy end ; and, by leaving the country before his 
departure was urged, left therein behind him the 
memory of his virtue and benefits, untainted by 
jealoufy and fufpicion of any evil meaning. At his 
coming to the city, he had the honour of a triumph, 
which was the goodliell of all that Rome had until 
that day beheld. Three days together the fliew of 
his pomp continued, as being fet out with the fpoils 
ot a country, more abundant in things worthy of 
inch a fpeftacle, tlun any wherein the Romans had 
before made war. All forts of arms, with flatues, 
and curious pieces of brafs or marble, taken from 
the enemy, were carried in the firft day’s pageant. 
The fecond day was brought in all the treafure of 
gold and filver; fome in the rude mals unwrought; 
lotnc in divers forts uf coin and fome in veflels of 


fundry kinds, that were the more highly prized by 
the workmanfhip. Among thefe were ten Ihields, 
all of filver, and one of pure gold. The third day 
Titus himfelf entered the city in his triumphant 
chariot. Before him were carried an hundred and 
fourteen crowns of gold, bellowed upon him by 
divers cities. There were alfo led the bcafts for fa- 
crifice, the prifoners, and the hoftages; among 
which, Demetrius , the fon of king Philip , and Ar- 
menes, the fon of Nabis, were principal. After 
him followed his army, and (which added much 
grace and good-liking to the fhew) the Roman cap¬ 
tives, by his procurement, redeemed from flavery 
in Greece. 

Not long after this triumph, the procured audience 
of the fenate for many embaffies that were come 
out of Greece and Afia. They had all very favou¬ 
rable anfwers, excepting thofe of king Antiochus , 
whom the fenate would not hear, but referred over 
to T. Quintius, and the ten that had been his coun- 
fellors ; becaufe their bufinefs was faid to be fome- 
what intricate. Hereat the king’s ambafiadors won¬ 
dered. They faid unto Titus , and his aflociates, that 
they could not difeern wherein confifled any per¬ 
plexity of their meffage. For all treaties of peace 
and friendfhip, were either between the vidtor and 
the vanquifhed; between thofe, that, having warred 
together, were upon equal terms of advantage ; or 
between thofe that had lived always in good agree¬ 
ment, without any quarrel. Unto the vidtor, they 
faid, that the vanquifhed mud yield, and patiently 
endure the impofition of fome covenants, that elle 
might feem unreafonable. Where war had been 
made, and no advantage gotten, there was it ufual 
to demand and make reflitution ot things and places 
claimed, gotten, or loft, accordingly as both parts 
could agree. But between thofe which had never 
fallen out, there ought no conditions of cflablifhing 
friendfhip to be propofed v fince it was realonable 
that each part fhould hold their own, and neither 
carry it felt as fuperior unto the other, in preferibing 
ought that might be troublelome. Now of this bit 
kind, was the league and friendfhip that had been 
fo long in conclufion betwixt Antiochus and the 
Romans. Which being fo, they held it flrange that 
the Romans fhould thus infill on points no way con¬ 
cerning them, and take upon them to preferibe un¬ 
to the king, what cities of Afia he lhould fet at 
liberty ; from what cities they would give him leave 
to exadl his wonted tributes ; either putting, or not 
putting, his garrilons into them, as the fenate fhould 
think fit. Hereto fihimtius anlwered, that fince 
they went fo dillindlly to work, he would alfo do 
the like. Wherefore lie propounded unto them 
two conditions, and gave them their choice whe¬ 
ther to accept : either that it fhould be lawful for 
the Romans to take part in Afia with any that would 
feek their friendfhip ; or, if king Antiochus mif- 
liked this, and would have them forbear to med¬ 
dle in Afia , that then he fhould abandon whatfo- 
everhe had gotten in Europe. This was plain deal¬ 
ing, but no reafonable nor pertinent anfwer to 
that which the king’s ambaffadors had propound¬ 
ed. For, if the Romans might be hired to abllain 
from Afia, by the gift of aJI that Antiochus had 
lately won in Europe, then did not the affairs of 
Smyrna, Lampfacus, or any other Afiatic,, whom 
they were pleaied to reckon as their confederates, 
bind them in honour to make war with a king 
that fought their love, and liad never done them 
injury. But they knew very well, that Antiochus 
could not without great fhame be fobale, as to de¬ 
liver up unto them the city of Lyfimacbia , where¬ 
on of late he had been at fo much coft j in build- 
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ing it up even From the foundations, arid repeo¬ 
pling it with inhabitants, that had been dif- 
perfed, or captive to the Barbarians. And fo much 
the ambafiadors with great indignation alledged : 
laying, that Antiocbus defired friendlhip of the Ro¬ 
mans •, but fo, as it might (land with his honour. 
Now in point of honour, the Romans took upon 
them, as if their caufe were far the fuperior. For 
it was, they laid, their purpofe to fet at liberty 
thofe towns, which the king would opprefs, and 
hold in fubjedtion : efpecially, fince thofe towns 
were of Greekijb blood and language ; and fell in 
that regard under the patronage, which Rome had 
afforded unto all Greece befides. By this colour 
they might foon have left Antiocbus king of not 
many fubjedts on the hither fide of Euphrates. 
Neither did they forbear to fay. That unlefs he 
would quit what he held in Europe , it was their 
meaning, not only to protedl thole which relied 
upon them in Afia , but therein to make new alli¬ 
ances : namely (as might be underflood) with 
fuch as were his fubjcdls. Wherefore they urged 
his ambafiadors to come to a point, and tell them 
plainly which of thefe two conditions their king 
would accept. For lack of a pleafing anl'wer, 
which the ambafiadors could not hereto make, 
little wanted of giving prclently defiance to the 
king. But they luft'ered themfeives to be entreat¬ 
ed, and were contented once again to fend over 
P. Pillius , and others that had been already with 
the king at Ly/tmacbia ; by whom they migl t re¬ 
ceive a final anl’wer, whether thefe demands made 
by Qnintius, and his alfociates, would be accepted, 
yea, or no. By this refpite of time, and the fruit- 
ids treaties enluing, Antiocbus got the leifure of 
two years, or thereabouts, to prepare for war, find¬ 
ing in the Romans , all that while, no difpofition to 
let him live in peace. 

Sect. V. 

Of Ion" wars which the Romans bad with the 
Gauls, Ligurians, and Spaniards. Of M. Por¬ 
cius Cato. Injuries done by Mafanifia to the Car¬ 
thaginians : that fue to the Romans for jujlice in 
•Lam. 

T HE lufnbrians , Boijans , and other of the 
Cifalpine Gauls , together with the Liguri¬ 
ans ; nude olten, and (in a manner) continual war 
upon the Romans in Italy, even from fuch time as 
Hannibal and his brother Mago departed thence, 
until fuch time as they themfeives were utterly fub- 
dued i which was not before the Romans were al- 
1110ft at the very height of their empire. Thefe na¬ 
tions having ferved under Mago for wages, and af¬ 
terwards having gotten Amilcar , a Carthaginian , to 
be leader unto them all, as hath been already fhew- 
ed, by this their fellowfhip in arms, grew to be 
fuch willing partakers of each others fortune, that 
fcldorn afterwards either the Gauls or Ligurians 
did flir alone, but that their companions, hearing 
it, were ready to fecond them. How the Romans 
firll prevailed, and got the large poirdTions in 
1 Gallia Ct/alpina , now called Lombardy *, it had 
been long fince rehearfed, between the firfl and fe¬ 
cond Runic wars. As all’o it hath fince appeared, 
how they loft the greatell part of their hold in that 
country, by means of Hannibal's pafTage there¬ 
through. Neither is it likely, that the re-conqueft 
would have been more difficult or tedious unto 
the Romans , than was the firft purchafe : if, be¬ 
fides the greater employments which they had of 


their armies abroad, their forces appointed unto 
this war had not been diffracted by die Ligurians i 
that always made them to proceed warily, having 
an eye to the danger at their backs. The Lignri- 
ans were a flout nation, light and fwilt of body \ 
well pradliled in laying ambufiies, and not dif- 
couraged with any overthrow, but forthwith rea¬ 
dy to fight again. Their country was moun¬ 
tainous, rough, woody, and full of ftreight and 
dangerous pafiages. Few good towns they had; 
but many cattles, exceedingly well fortified by 
nature : fo as without much labour, they could 
neither be taken nor befieged. They were alfb 
very poor ; and had little or nothing that might 
give contentment, unto a victorious army that 
/hould fpoil their land; In thefe refpeCts they 
ferved excellently well, to train up the Roman 
foldiers to hardnefs, and military patience : teach¬ 
ing them (beliiles other exercifes of war) to en¬ 
dure much, and live contented with a little. Their 
quarrel to Rome , grew partly from their love unto 
the Gauls , their neighbours and companions j 
partly from their delight in robbing and fpoiling 
the territory of their borders, that were fubjeCt 
unto Rome. But their obftinate continuance in the 
war which they had begun, feems to have been 
grounded upon the condition of all falvages ; 
to be friends or foes, by cuftom, rather than by 
judgment: and to acknowledge no fuch virtue in 
leagues, or formal conclufions of peace, as ought 
to hinder them from ufing their advantage, or ta¬ 
king revenge of injuries when they return to mind. 
This quality is found in all, or moll of the ICefi- 
Jrnhans: who, if they be demanded a reafon of 
the wars between them and any of their neigh¬ 
bours, ufe commonly this anfwer, It bath f ill been 
the cujlom for us and them , to fight one againfi tbk 
otbeti 

Divers overthrows, though none that were great, 
thefe Ligurians gave unto the Romans : but many 
more, and greater, they received. Often they 
fought peace, when they found themfeives in dif- 
trels } and brake it again as often, when they 
thought it profitable fo to do. The bed was, that 
as their country was a good place of exercife unto 
the Romans ; fo out of their own country they 
did little harm : not fending any great armies far 
from home \ perhaps, becaufe they knew not how 
to make war, fave on their own ground. 

The country of Spain , as it was the firfl part of 
the continent out of Italy that became fubjeCl unto 
the Romans: fo was it the laft of all their provin¬ 
ces, which was wholly and throughly by them 
fubdued. It is likened in figure by iome geogra¬ 
phers, unto an ox-hide : and the Romans found 
in it the property of that ox-hide, which Calanus t 
the Indian , fhewecl unto the great Alexander , as 
an emblem of his large dominions. For, treading 
upon any fide of it, the further parts would rite 
from the ground. And thus was it with Spain. 
Seldom did it happen, that thofe parts, from which 
the Roman armies lay furthefl, were not up in re¬ 
bellion. The Spaniards were a very hardy natr¬ 
on, and eafily ftirred up to arms; but had not 
much knowledge in the art of war, nor any good 
captains. They wanted alfo (which was their prin¬ 
cipal hinderance) good intelligence among them¬ 
feives: and being divided into many fmall figno- 
ries, that had little other communion than of lan¬ 
guage, they feldom or never provided in general 
tor the common good of their country ; but made 
it their chief care, each of them to look unto their 
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own territory. Such private refpe&s made them 
often to fall afunder •, when many had united 
themfelves together, for chacing out of the Ro¬ 
mans. And thcfe were the caufcs of their often 
overthrows • as defire of liberty, rather than com¬ 
plaint of any wrong done to them, was the caufe 
of their often taking arms. 

The Carthaginians had been accuftomed, to 
make evacuation of this cholerick Spanijb humour v 
by employing, as mercenaries in their wars abroad, 
thofe that were moft likely to be unquiet at home. 
They had alfo taken foldiers from one part of the 
country, and ufed them in another : finding means 
to pay them all, out of the profits which they 
railed upon the whole country ; as being far bet¬ 
ter hulbands, and of more dexterity than were the 
Romans , in that kind. But contrariwife the Ro¬ 
mans, ufing the fervice of their own legions, and 
of their furc friends the Latins , had little bufinefs 
for the Spaniards ; and therefore were fain to have 
much bufinefs with them. Spain was too far dif- 
tant, and withal too great, for them to fend over 
colonies thither, whereby to hold it in good order, 
according to the courfe that they took in Italy. 
Wherefore it remained, that they Ihould always 
maintain fuch armies in the country, as might ferve 
to hold in obedience per force i and fuch heedful 
captains, as might be ft ill ready to oppofe the Bar¬ 
barians in their firft commotion. This they did: 
and thereby held the country, though feldom in 
peace. 

Very foon after the departure of Scipio , there 
was railed a war in Spain againft the Romans , even 
upon the fame general ground, that was die foun¬ 
dation of all the SpaniJJs wars following. It was 
thought unrcafonable, that the Spaniards Ihould 
one while help the Carthaginians againft the Ro¬ 
mans, and another while the Romans againft the 
Carthaginians bafely forgetting to help themfelves 
againft thofe that were ftrangers, yet ufurped the 
dominion over them. But the forces, which Scipio 
had left behind him in that country, being well 
acquainted with the manner of war in thofe parts, 
fupprefled this rebellion by many victories : and, 
together with fubje&ion, brought peace upon the 
country •, which Iafted five years. This victory of 
the Romans, though it happily ended the war j 
yet left it Hill remaining the caufe of the war ; 
which, after five years, brake out again. The Spa¬ 
niards fought a battel with the Roman proconful, 
whom they flew ; and had a great victory, that 
filled them with greater hopes. Yet the happy 
fuccefs of their wars in Greece , made the Romans 
think it enough to fend thither two pretors, and 
widi each of them fome two legions. Thefe did 
fomewhat •, yet not fo much, but that M. Porcius 
Cato , who was conful the year following, and fent 
into diat province, found at his coming little lefs 
to do, than the reconquering of all Spain. But 
it fell out happily, that all the Spaniards were not 
of one mind : fome were faithful to Rome ; and 
fome were idle beholders of the pains duit others 
took. Yet, when Cato had won a great victory 
upon the chiefeft of them •, they rofe againft him in 
many parts of the country, and put him to much 
new trouble. Whilft he was about to make a jour¬ 
ney againft thofe that were as yet unfubdued, fome 
of the lately vanquifhed were even ready to rebel. 
He therefore difarmed them: which they took fo 
heavily, that many of them flew themfelves for 
very grief. Hearing of this, and well underftand- 
ing, that fuch defperation might work dangerous 
cft’edb he called unto him the principal among 
them : and commending unto them peace and qui- 


etnefs, which they never had difturbed but unto 
their own great lois, he prayed them to devile what 
courfc might lx taken, for holding them aflured un¬ 
to Rome , without further trouble. None of them 
could, or would give counfel in a matter of this na¬ 
ture. Having therefore talked with them once or 
twice, and finding their invention barren in this 
kind of fubjett, he gave exprefs charge, that upon 
a day appointed they Ihould throw down the walls 
of all their towns. Afterwards he carried the war 
about from place to place ; and with fingular in- 
duftry finilhcd it in fhort time. Neither thought ' 
he it any difgrace to him, or to Rome, in this time 
of danger, to imitate the Carthaginians , and hire 
an army of the Celtiberians , againft other of their 
countrymen: excufing the indignity, fuch as it 
feemed, with a jeft. That if he were vanquifhed 
and (lain, then ihould he need to pay them no¬ 
thing •, whereas if he had the viftory, he could 
ay them with the enemy’s money. Finally he 
rought the war to fo good an end, that in long 
time after, though Spain were often troubkfome, 
yet was in no danger of being loft. He increafed 
alfo the publick revenues in that province, by cau- 
fing fome mines of iron and filver to be wrought, 
that had before lain unregarded. Herein he did be¬ 
nefit the commonwealth, by a virtue much agreea¬ 
ble to his own peculiar difpofition. 

For this M. Cato was not only very notable in 
the art of war, which might well be then term¬ 
ed, The occupation of the Romans ; but fo well 
furnifhed with all other ufeful qualities, that very 
little was wanting in him, which might feem requi- 
fite to the accomplifhment of a perleit man. He 
was very fkilful in the Roman laws, a man of great 
eloquence, and not unprofitable in any bufinefs 
either private or publick. Many books he wrote : 
whereof the principal were, of the Roman antiqui¬ 
ties, and of hufbandry. In matter of hufbandry 
lie was notable, and thereby moft increafed his fubi- 
ftance ; being of mean birth, and the firft of his 
houfe. Strong of body he was, and exceeding 
temperate: fo as he lived in perfe<ft health to very 
old age. But that which moft commended him 
unto the better fort of the Romans, was his great 
fincerity of life, abftinence from bribes, and fafhi- 
oning himfelf to die ancient laudable cuftoms of 
the city. Herein he had merited fingular com¬ 
mendations, if die vehemcncy of his nature had 
not caufed him to malign the virtue of that no¬ 
ble Scipio the African, and fome other worthy 
men •, that were no lefs honeft than himfelf though 
far lefs rigid, and more gallant in behaviour. O- 
therwife he was a very good citizen, and one of 
fuch temper, that he could fafhion himfelf to all 
occafions, as if he never were out of his element. 
He loved bufinefs fo well, or rather hated vice fo 
earncftly ; that, even unto the end of his life, he 
was exercifed in defending himfelf, or accufing o- 
thers. For at the age of fourlcore and fix years, 
he pleaded in his own defence ; and four years af¬ 
ter, he accufed Sergius Galba unto the people. So 
began the nobility of Cato's family which ended 
in his great-grandchild M. Cato the Utican: one, 
that being of like virtue and fervency, had all his 
good purpofes dafh’d, and was finally wearied out 
of his life, by men of fuch nobility and greatnels 
as this his anceftor had continually vexed. 

The Spanijb wars, after Cato’s departure out of 
the country, though they were not very dangerous, 
yet were they many ; and the country feklom free 
from infurre<ftion, in one part or other. The Ro¬ 
man pretors therefore, of which two every year 
were fent over commanders into Spain (that was 
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divided into two governments) did rarely fail of 
luch work, as might afford the honour of triumph. 
One (lew thirteen thouiand Spaniards in a battel : 
another took fifty towns ; and a third enforced 
many dates of the country to fue for pace. Thus 
every one of them, or mod of them, did lome lau¬ 
dable fcrvice j and yet fo, that commonly there were 
of men, towns and people, new that rebelled, in- 
ftead of the old that were (lain, taken or re¬ 
claimed. At the caufes hereof I have already 
pointed ; and therefore think it enough to fay, That 
the bufinefs in Spain required not the employment 
©f a Roman conful, from fuch time as Cato thence 
departed, until the Numantian war broke out i 
which was very long after. 

In all other countries to the weft of the Ionian 
fcas, the Romans had pace : but fo had not the 
Carthaginians. For when Hannibal was gone from 
them, and that the enemies of the Barthme houfe 
promifed all felicity which Rome could grant, un¬ 
to themfelvcs and their obedient city: Mafanijfa 
fell to difputing with the fword, about the title to 
the beft part of their lands. Fie began with Em¬ 
poria, a fruitful region about tlie leffer Syrtis : 
wherein among other cities was that of Leptis , 
which daily paid a talent unto Carthage for tri¬ 
bute. This country the Numidian challenged and 
by winning fome part of k, feemed to better his 
claim unto the whole. He had a great advantage : 
for that the Carthaginians might not make any 
war, without leave obtained from their maflers 
the Romans. They had none other way of redrefs, 
than by fending to Rome their complaint of his 
doings. And l'urely they wanted not good matter 
to alledge, if the judges had been impartial. For 
befides that Scipio , in limiting out unto them their 
bounds, had left them the poffdlion of this coun¬ 
try: Mafanijfa himfelf, now very lately, purfuing 
a rebel tint fled out of his kingdom, defired leave 
of the Carthaginians, for himfelf to pafs through 
it in his way to Cyrene: thereby acknowledging 
(had it otherwife been queftionable) that the coun¬ 
try was theirs. This norwithftanding, Mafanijfa 
had wherewith to juftify his proceedings, tfpecial- 
ly unto the Roman fenate. He gave the lathers 
to underftand by his ambafiadors, what faithlefs 
people the Carthaginians were, and how ill-affeCl- 
ed to the ftate of Rome. There had lately been 
fent unto them from Hannibal one, that fhould pr- 
fwade them to take part with Antioch us. This man 
they had examined, upon fome fufpicion of his er¬ 
rand ; yet neither arretting him nor his fhip, had 
thereby afforded him. means to efcap. Hence the 
Numidian concluded. That certainly it was their 
purpofe to rebel ; and therefore good pi icy to 
keep them down. As for the country of Em¬ 
poria : it had always, he faid, been theirs, that 
were able to hold it by ftrong hand : and fo be¬ 
longed fometimes unto the Numidian kings; 
though now of late it was in pffeffion of the 
Carthaginians. But if truth were known : the citi¬ 
zens of Carthage had not any very warrantable ti¬ 
tle, unto any more ground, than that whereon 
their city flood ; or lcarcely to fo much. For 
they were no better than ftrangers in Afric , that 
had gotten leave there to build upn fo- much 
ground as they could encompafs with an ox-hide 
cut into fmall thongs. Whatfoever they held with¬ 
out fuch a compafs, was purchafed by fraud, and 
wrongful encroachments. This confidered, Ma fa¬ 
ta (fa rcqucfled of the fenaee, That they would not 
adjudge unto fuch ufurpers, the country fometimes 
apprtaining to the anceftors of hint their affured 
friend. The Romans having heard thefe allegati- 
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ons on both fules* found the matter fo doubtful, 
that they could not on the fudden tell what to de¬ 
termine. Wherefore becaufe they would do no¬ 
thing raftily ; they fent over three ambafiadors, of 
whom P. Scipio the African was one and the chief, 
to defide the controverfy : yet fecretly giving them 
inflruftions, to leave all as they found it, without 
nuking any end one way or other. The ambaffa- 
dors followed their direflions, and left all doubtful. 
So was it likely tlut Mafanijfa with a ftrong ar¬ 
my fhould quickly prevail, again!! thofe that could 
no more than talk of their right, and exclaim a- 
gainft the wrong. By fuch arts were the Cartha¬ 
ginians held not only from ftirring in favour of 
king Antiochus, if they had thereto any difpofiti- 
on j but were prepared by little and little unto 
their final deftrudion: that came upon them, when 
the Romans had leifure to exprefs the utmoft of 
their hatred. 


Sect. VI. 

The Etolians labour to provoke Antiochus, Philip, 
and Nabis, to war upon the Romans ; by whom 
they hold themfclves wronged and difgraced. Na¬ 
bis befiegetb Gyttheum, and wa/leth fome part of 
Achiea. The exatl skill of Philopccmen, in ad¬ 
vantage of ground: whereby be utterly vanquift- 
etb Nabis. Antiochus being denied peace by the 
Romans, joins with the Etolians. The Etolians 
fur price Demetrias j and by killing Nabis their 
confederate, feize upon Sparta. Hut they are 
driven out by the citizens : who , at Philopocmen’/ 
perf vaftons, annex tbemfelves to the Acheans. 

A L L Greece being at peace, and the Roman 
armies thence departed : it grieved much the 
Etolians to think, that they, who had promifed 
unto themfelvcs the whole fpil of Philip, and the 
higheft reputation among the Greeks ; were not on¬ 
ly difappinted of their covetous hopes, but quite 
forfaken by their ancient depndants j and of all 
other the moil unregarded. Yet was there made a 
great accefs to their eftate ; by adding much unto 
them, of that which had been taken from the Ma¬ 
cedonian. This might have well fufficed them, if 
their defires had not been immoderate ; and their 
indignation more vehement, than their defire But 
they were not fo plealed with that which they had, 
fince they thought it no more than part of their 
due •, as they were vexed with the denial of that 
which they claimed, and with finding themfelvcs to 
be wholly dif-efteemed, wherein they thought that 
they had unfufferuble wrong. Wherefore they de¬ 
viled in a parliament, which they fhortly held, by 
what means they might beft right themfelves j and 
give the Romans a forrowful knowledge of the 
difference, between their enmity and friendfhip. 
To this purpole they foon agreed, as concurring, 
all in one afteftion, That they would not only per- 
fwadc Antiochus to make war upon the Romans , 
as one to whom the Romans had long refufed 
pace ; but that they would deal with the king of 
Macedon their ancient enemy, and with Nabis the 
tyrant of Lacedemon, to join all together in a new 
confederacy: whole joint forces could not in all 
likelihood but far furinount thofe of the Romans, 
Acheans , Rhodians, and king Etimenes , with all 
that were of their fatflion. This was a great en- 
terprife, which the Etolians took in hand : and 
well befeeming them, for they were great darers. 
They fent ambafiadors to all thefe kings, with per- 
fwafions as they thought moft forcible. But Phi¬ 
lip was irrefolutc; and Antiochus willing to try 
firft all other courfcs. Nabis the Lacedemonian, 
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who neither (as Philip ) had loft much nor (as Antio- 
chus) was in fear of any war •, yet ftiewed himfelf 
of all other the moft forward : and not ftaying lo 
much as to feck any good pretence, began imme¬ 
diately to lay liege to Gyttheum , that had been 
lately taken from him by the Romans. The Ache¬ 
ans, to whole care chiefly Titus at his departure 
had commended the affairs of Peloponnefus, were 
not flow to admonilh Nabis of his duty: neither 
would they have ftayed long from reprefling his 
violence by open war *, had nor fome of them 
thought it wifdom to afk counfel of the Romans , 
and particularly of T. Quintius , before they en¬ 
gaged themfelves in a bufinefs of fuch importance. 
vVhilft thus they fpent time in fending ambtf- 
ludors, and were advifed by Quintius to let all a- 
lone, and to wait for the coming of the Rpman 
forces that would fhortly be amongft them: Na¬ 
bis was bold to give them jufter caufe of complaint, 
by wafting their own territory. 

Pbilopoemen was then pretor of the Acheans, who 
had long been abfent in Crete ; making war there 
for his mind’s lake and recreation. Unto him the 
Acheans referred themfelves, giving him leave to 
order the war at his pleafure •, either ftaying until 
the Romans came j or doing otherwife, as he lhould 
think beft. He made all haftc to relieve Gyt¬ 
theum by fea •, fearing left the town, and the A- 
chean garrifon within it, lhould be loft, if he ufed 
any delay. But PhUopccmen was fo bad a feaman, 
that he knew not a ftrong Ihip from a rotten. He 
made a quadriremc galley his admiral, that had 
fburfeore years ago been counted a gallant veflel, 
in the navy of Antiponus Gonatas. Neither was 
the reft of his fleet fo good, as might encounter 
with that of the Lacedemonian. Only it fell out well, 
that he committed himfelf to a light pinnace, or 
brigantine, that fought better with her wings, than 
with her talons. For his admiral galley was Hem¬ 
med at the firft •, and being rotten with age, fprang 
lb many leaks, and took in water fo fait, that Ihe 
was fain to yield without further reftftance. When 
the reft of the fleet faw what was become of their 
admiral •, all were prefcntly difeouraged, and fa- 
ved themfelves with what l'peed they could. But 
Pbilopoemen was not herewith daunted. If he had 
failed in fea-fervice, which was none of his occu¬ 
pation } he laid, that he would make amends by 
land. The tyrant withdrew part of his army from 
the fiege of Gyttheum, to flop the Acheans if they 
lhould invade his country. But upon thele which 
were placed in guard of Laconia, Pbilopoemen came 
unexpected ; fired their camp •, and put all, fave a 
very few of them, to the fword. Then marched 
he with all his army towards Laccdemon : within 
ten miles whereof he was, when the tyrant met 
him ; that had already taken Gyttheum. It was not 
expected, that Nabis would have been ready for them 
lb loon. Or if he lhould come from Gyttheum with 
any part of his forces: yet was it thought that he 
muft overtake them, and charge them in rear. 
They marched therefore almoft fecurely, in a 
long troop reaching fome five miles: having their 
horle, and the greateft part of their auxiliaries at 
their backs to bear oft any fudden impreflion. But 
Nabis , who formerly underftood, or at leaft fuf- 
pedted, what courfe they would take: appeared in 
the front of them with all his army ; encamped 
there where they meant to have lodged. It was 
the cuftom of Pbilopoemen , when he walked or tra¬ 
velled abroad with his friends, to mark the fitua- 
tion of the country about him ; and to difeourfe, 
what migltf bcfaJ an army marching the fame. 
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He would fuppefe. That having with him there 
fuch a number of foldiers, ordered and forted in 
fuch manner, and marching towards fuch a place ; 
he were upon that ground encountred by a greater 
army, or better prepared to fight. Then would 
he put the queftion, whether it were fit for him 
to hold on his way, retire, or make a Hand ? what 
piece of ground it were meet for him to feize up¬ 
on ; and in what manner he might beft do it ? In 
what fort he lhould order his men ? Where beftow 
his carriages •, and under what guard ? In what fort 
encamp himfelf ? And which way march the day 
following ? By fuch continual meditation, he was 
grown lb perted, that he never met with any diffi¬ 
culty, whence he could not extricate himfelf and 
his followers. At this time he made a Hand: and 
having drawn up his rear, he encamped near unto 
the place where he was ; within half a mile of 
the enemy. His baggage, with all thereto belong¬ 
ing, he bellowed on a rock encompalling them 
round with his loldiers. The ground was rough, 
the ways bad, and the day almoft quite fpent; fo 
as Nabis could not at the prefent greatly moleft 
him. Both armies were to water at one brook ; 
whereto the Acheans lay the nearer. This water¬ 
ing therefore was like to miniller the firft occafion 
of Ikirmilh. Pbilopoemen underftood this ; and laid 
an ambulh in place convenient; whereinto the 
mercenaries of Nabis fell, and were (laughtcred in 
great numbers. Prefently after this, he caufed one 
of his own auxiliaries to go to the tyrant, as a fu¬ 
gitive, and tell him. That the Acheans had a pur- 
pofe to get between him and Lacedemon ; whereby 
they would both debar his return into the city, 
and withal, encourage the people, to take arms for 
the recovery of their freedom. The tyrant hearing 
this, marched hallily away ; and left his camp, 
which hardly otherwife would have been forced. 
Some companies he made to flay behind, and Ihew 
themfelves upon the rampart, thereby to conceal 
his departure. But Pbilopoemen was not fo to be 
beguiled. He eafily won the camp •, and gave 
chacc to Nabis: whofe followers being overtaken, 
had no courage to turn about and make head. 
The enemies being thus difperfed, and fled into 
woods, where they lay in covert all that day} 
Pbilopoemen conceived aright, that their fear ar.d 
neceflity would teach them to creep homewards, 
and fave themfelves, when it grew dark. Where¬ 
fore in the evening, when he had gathered toge¬ 
ther all thofe of his light-armature, which had 
followed the chace whilit it was day he led forth 
the reft that had well refrelhed themfelves, and oc¬ 
cupied the two moft ordinary paffages unto Lace¬ 
demon. So Nabis's men, when it was dark night, 
perceiving in Pbilopoemen' s camp great ftore of lights, 
thought that all had been at reft: and therefore ad¬ 
ventured to make an efcape home. But they were 
fo way-laid, that hardly one quarter of them got 
into Sparta. Thirty days together after diis, did 
Pbilopoemen wafte the country round about, whilft 
Nabis durft not iftue forth of his town ; and then 
returned home, leaving the tyrant in a manner with¬ 
out forces. 

The Roman ambaftadors were then in Greece , 
and T. Quintius among them ; labouring to make 
their party ftrong againft Antiochus and Nabis , 
whom they knew to be follicited by the Etolians. 
Very fair countenance they alfo made unto Philip ; 
and with comfortable promifes drew him to make 
lhew, whatlbevcr he thought, of good correfpon- 
dence. They promifed to reftore unto him his fon: 
and were contented to let him hope, that he 

lhould 
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fhould receive other favours at their hands ; and 
regain pofTefllons of many places by them taken 
from him. Thus did the Romans prepare for 
war againft Antiocbus in Greece, whilft their am- 
bafiadors that were with him in Afia , denied 
othcrwife to grant him peace, than if he would 
yield unto one ot the conditions, by them fo often 
propounded. The long abfence of this king in 
Syria , where he had accomplifhed the marriage 
between Ptolemy and his daughter •, together with 
the death of young Antiocbus the king’s Ion, which 
happened during the treaty, and hindered, or feem- 
ed to hinder, the king from giving audience in per- 
fon to the ambafladors, cauled them to return home 
to Rome , as uncertain of their anfwcr as at their 
fetting forth. One thing that might have been, and 
partly was beneficial unto them, they brought to 
pal's during their abode at Kpbefus \ cither by cun¬ 
ning, or (as Livy rather thinks) by chance. Find¬ 
ing Hannibal there, they dilcourled often with him, 
and blamed him for having thus fled unto Antiocbus , 
upon a caufelefs fufpicion wherein he held the Ro¬ 
mans, tliat honoured his virtue, and intended him 
no harm. Many have affirmed that P. Scipio was 
one of thefe ambafladors •, and that he, among other 
difeourfes with Hannibal , demanded once, IV'oicb 
of all the famous captains that bad lived , Hannibal 
judged the mojl north) ? So Hannibal gave to 
Alexander of Macedon the firft place ; to Pyrrhus 
the fecond; and the third he challenged unto him- 
lelf. But Scipio , who thought his own title better, 
than that it ought to be lo forgotten, afked yet 
further, what wouldft thou have laid then, Hannibal , 
if thou had’ft vanquiffied me ? To whom the Car¬ 
thaginian replied, dien would not I have given the 
firft place to Alexander , but have claimed it as due 
unto my felf. Now whether this were 1b, or other- 
wife, the often and friendly conference of Hannibal 
with the Roman ambafladors, made him fulpedted 
of Antiocbus, who therefore did forbear a while to 
ufe his counlel. Yet afterwards, when Hannibal 
perceived this change in the king, and plainly de- 
liring him to tell the caufe thereof, heard what it 
was, he eafily recovered his former grace and credit. 
For he told how his father had cauled him to fwcar 
at the altars, when he was a little boy, that he ne¬ 
ver fhould be a friend unto the Romans. Wherefore 
he willed the king not to regard any vain furmifes •, 
but to know thus much, that as long as he thought 
uj>on war with Rome , lo long would Hannibal co 
him all good fervice ; whereas, contrariwife, if he 
pretended to make peace, then fhould it behove 
him to ufe the counfel of lome other man. 

The Etolians , and their friends, were no lefs bufy 
all this while in making their party ftrong againlt 
the Romans , than were the Romans in muttering up 
their friends in Greece. They had fo often dealt 
with Antiocbus , vaunting much of their own forces, 
and arrogating to thcmfelves the honour of the 
victory againft Philip ; that, finally, they prevailed 
with him \ efpecially when the Roman ambafladors 
had left him without hope of peace, unlefs he would 
buy it at too dear a rate. They dealt in like lort 
with the Macedonian , but in vain. He underftood 
the Romans , and himfdf too well. Wherefore it 
concerned them to improve their own forces to the 
utmoft, as knowing that all die burden muft lie 
upon Antiocbus and thcmfelves, without help from 
any, fave only from fome few that were difeontented 
in Greece. Whilft they were about this, and had 
with them an ambafladorof the king Antiocbus , that 
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animated them to refolution, the Athenian ambafia* 
dors, whom Titus had requefted to be at their meet¬ 
ing, ftayed their vehemency a little ; by exhorting 
them not to conclude rafhly, without firft hearing 
the Romans, that lay near at hand. For want of a 
ready anfwcr hereto, they were contented to ap¬ 
prove the motioo. Titus , hearing this, thought the 
bufinefs worthy of his prefence. For fince Antio¬ 
cbus had now declared himfelf againft the Romans , 
it would be no fmall piece of fervice, to withdraw 
from his friendfhip thole by whofe encouragement 
he had made the adventure. Wherefore he came to 
their Pametolium , or great affcnibly of the nation, 
where he forgot nothing dm might ferve to appeafe 
them. He willed them to confider the weight of 
the enterprife which they took in hand, whereby 
Greece was like to become a champain-field, on 
which, to the ruin of the country, the Romans , 
and king Antiocbus , that commanded no fmall part 
of the world, fhould fight for the maftery ; the 
Etolians , as mailers in that kind of fence, fetting 
them on, and becoming • the flicklers. As for thofe 
grievances which did thus exafperate them, and 
urge them to luch violent courfes, he will’d, them to 
confider how flight they were, and how much bet¬ 
ter they might do to fend ambafladors to Rome, 
that fhould either plead their right in the fenate, or 
(if their right unto the places which they claimed 
were not good) make requeft to have what they de- 
fired, than thus to let the world in an uproar, and 
be afterwards the firft that fhould repent it. But 
what he f.iid, or could fay, it fkilled not much. 
They had already done ill to make the ambaflador of 
the king, whole help they had fought, wait fo long 
for an anfwcr, and flay doubting what good end 
they fhould make with the Romans. Neither was it 
news unto them to hear thofe comfortable words, 
that, by lending to Rome , they might happen to ob¬ 
tain wnat they defired ; either as their right, or elfe 
by way of favour. For with fuch terms had they 
been fcallcd once already, and were by die fenate 
rejected unto Titus ; who, having it in his own 
power, gave them no fatisfabfion; yet would now 
again refer them to the fenate. This were only lofs 
ot time, and might abate their credit with Antio - 
a:us. Wherefore without more auo they made a 
decree, that king Antiocbus tbe Great fhould be 
intreated to come over into Greece , as well to let the 
country at liberty, as alio to decide the controver- 
fics depending between the Romms and Etolians. 
Such a decree they would not have made, had they 
not underftood the king’s mind before. Ha¬ 
ving made it, they forgot no point of bravery, 
whereby to vaunt tliemlclves to the king s ambafla¬ 
dors, and againft the Romans. Titus defired of 
their pretor to let him lee a copy of this new decree. 
The precor anlwercd, that then he had other things 
to do \ but that t/iis decree, and their further an- 
fwer, they would fhortly let him know, if he came 
to their camp in Italy upon the river of Tibris. 
Gentler words would have done better, as the Eto¬ 
lians are like to underftand hereafter. But having 
thus begun, they meant henceforth to go roundly 
to work. The care of the war they referred 
unto the more private council of their nadon ; that 
no occafion might flip in waiting for the audiority 
of a general allcmbly. The Apocleti (lb were the 
privy-council ot Abtolia called) went as hotly to 
work as any of the younge.t heads could have done. 
They laid a plot, how to get into their hands at 
one time the towns of C balds, Demetrius , and Sparta \ 
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to each of which fhey font men for the purpofe. 
f)emetrias they took upon the fudden ^ entering, 
fome pf them, as friends to conduct home a princi- 

r man pf the city » who, fpr fpeaking words againft 
Quint ius, had been jfriven to fly thence •, but 
was/by jnferceflion pf thofe that loved him, again 
recajjed. |Ti$ Etoiian companions, that were not 
many, feizpd upon a g.ite, whereat they let in a 
troop, which they hac| not left far behind them ; 
and fo (ell to murdering the chief of the Roman 
fadtioq. At Chalets they fped not fo well. Thither 
sfrfo they had a bapjfhed pun to bring home j but 
they came fp ftrong, that their purpofe was difeo- 
vfred, and the town prepared to defend it felf 
againft them. Being therefore demanded the caufe 
of this hofidity. fhey gave a gentle anfwer, fay¬ 
ing, that tncy camp not thither as enemies, but only 
to deliver the toym from the Romany who more in- 
lolcntly dpmineered over it than ever the Macedo¬ 
nians had done. By which rhetorick they prevailed 
no more than they, could do by plain force. For 
the townfmen replied, that they neither found any 
arbidgment of their liberty, nor needed any garrifbn 
to keep them from the Romans 1 from whom they 
neither feared any danger, nor received injury. So 
this bufinefs was dafh’d. The attempt upon Sparta. 
was more ftrange and defperate. Nabis, their good 
friend, was lord of the town, ftyling himfelf king; 
but more truly by all men called tyrant. He h.ul 
well-near loft all, by means of the overthrow 
which Philopoemen had lately given him; fince he 
durft not ftir abroad, and daily expeded the mif- 
chief that on all fides threatned him. Wherefore he 
fent meflengers, one after another, to the Etolians, 
requefting them, that as he had not been flow to 
ftir in their behalf, but adventured himfelf upon the 
utmoft of danger, when all others were backward i 
fo they would be pleafed to lend him what help 
they might, fince his bad fortune had caufcd him 
at prefent to need it. It hath been often faid, that the 
ravenous Etolians were only true to themfelvcs, and 
regarded neither faith nor friendfliip, otherwife dun 
as it might conduce to their own ends. And fo 
dealt they now. For fince Nabis's mercenary forces, 
which upheld, his tyranny, were in a manner con- 
fumed, they thought it expedient, for their eftate, 
to put him out of the way. j and, by fo doing, to 
allure Lacedemon unto themfelves. To this purpofe, 
they lent thither Alexamenus, one whom they thought- 
a man fit for fuch a work. To him they gave a 
thoufand foot, and thirty horfe, chofen for the pur¬ 
pofe. Thefe thirty were, by Democritus the pretor, 
brought into the council of the Apocleti , where they 
were commanded to be no wifer than they Ihould 
bp, nor to think that they, were fent to make war 
with, the Acbeans , or to do ought elfe, fave only 
what Alexamenus Ihould command them ; which, 
were it never fo defperate, and, in feeming, againft. 
all reafon, yet muft they underftand, that unlefs they 
performed it, they Ihould have no good welcome 
home. So Alexamenus came to the tyrant, whom 
he encouraged with brave words > telling him, that 
An; toe hus was already in Europe , and would be anon, 
in Greece, meaning to cover all the land and fea 
with, his mighty armies *, and that the Romans were, 
like to find other, manner of work, than of late 
with Philip v fince the elephants of this great king, 
without other help, would fuflice to tread them, 
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down. As for the Etolians, lie faid, that if need 
Ihould fo require, they would prefently fend away 1 
to Lacedemon all the forces that they could raife: 
but that they were very defirous at the prefent to 
make as goodly a mufter as they could before tae 
great king, which caufed them to fend him thither 
afore with no greater company. Hereupon he willed 
Nab is to take heart; bring forth his men, chat had 
been long pent up in the city, and train them with¬ 
out the walls •, as if Ihortly he Ihould employ them 
in work of conqueft, rather than defence. NaLns 
was glad of this, and daily excrcifed his men in the 
field •, riding up and down with his Alexamenus , and 
no more than three or four horfe about him, from 014 
point to another, to order and behold them. Du¬ 
ring this time of exercife, Abx.menus made it his 
fafhion to ftep afide alone to his Etolians, and lay 
fomewhat as he thought fit ; which done, he flill 
returned again to Nabts. But when he law time loi 
the great work that he had in hand, lie then went 
afide to His thirty horle-men, anti bade them r*. 
member the talk enjoined them at their letting forth; 
telling them, that they were all in cafe of banilhed 
men, unlefs they would anon come up to him, and 
help him to finilh that which they Ihould fee him 
take in hand. Herewithal die tyrant began to draw 
near them ; and, Alexamenus making towards him, 
charged him on die fudden, and ftruek him down. 
The thirty Etolians never flood to deliberate upon 
the matter, but all flew in ; and, before any foc- 
cour could arrive, had made an end of this wretch¬ 
ed Nabis. Prefently, upon the fait committed, the 
tyrant’s mercenaries ran unto the dead body where, 
inflead of feeking revenge, they flood fbolifhly 
gazing as beholders. Alcxamms, with his Rtolt- 
ans, halted into the city, and feized on the palace, 
where he fell to ranfacking the trealure ; and troubled 
himfelf with none other care, as though all were al¬ 
ready done. Such of his followers as were difperfcd 
in the town, did alfo the like •, with the greater in¬ 
dignation of the citizens, who, feeing tliemfelves 
free by the death of the tyrant, could- not endure to 
fee thofe that had flain him begin to tyrannize anew; 
Wherefore all the town was Ihortly in arms; and, 
for lack of another captain, they took a little boy 
of the royal flock, that had been brought up with 
Nabis's children, whom they mounted upon a good 
horfe, and made him their chief. So they fell upon 
tlie Etolians that were idly ftragling about, and put 
them all to the fword. Alexamenus , with net mar.y 
of his company, were flain keeping the citadel 
and thofe few that efcaped thence into Arcadia , were 
taken by the magirtrates, who fold them-all as tond- 
flaves. In this doubtful eftate of things at Ijtcedc - 
mon , Philopoemen came thither, who, calling out 
the chief of the city, and fpeaking fuch words unto 
them, as Alexamenus Ihould have done after he had 
flain the tyrant, eafily perfwaded them, for their own 
good and fafety, to incorporate themfelves wiih the 
Acbeans. Thus by the enrerprife, no left, dif- 
honourable than difficult, of the Etolians , and the 
final!, but effectual travel of Philopoemen, the Acbl- 
ans made a notable purchafe ; and Lacedemon , th.it 
had hitherto been governed either by kings, or by 
tyrants that called themfelves kings, became die 
member of a common-wealth, whereof the name- 
had fcarce any reputation when Sparta ruled over ail 
Greece. 
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Sect. VII. 

Antiochus, per [waded by Thoas the Etolian, come 5 
over into Greece, ill attended. Sundry pajfaget 
between him, the Etolians, Chalcidians, and others. 
He wins Chalcis, and thereby the whole ijle of 
Euboea. The vanity of the king's ambafjadors 
And the Etolians, with the civil anfwer of Titus 
to their difcourfe, before the Acheans. That it 
{oncer ned the Greeks to have deflred peace between 
the Romans and Antiochus, as the be(l ajfurance 
of their own liberty. Of many petty eflates that 
fell to the king. Of Aminander ; and an idle 
vanity , by which king Philip was lojt. Hannibal 
gives good counfcl in vain. Some towns won in 
Theffaly. The king retires to Chalcis, where he 
marrictb a young wife, and revels away the reft 
of winter. Upon the coming of the Roman con- 
ful , all for fake Antiochus. He, with two tbon- 
fand Etolians, keeps the freights of Thermopylae. 
He is beaten t and flies into Alia, leaving all in 
Greece unto the vitlors. 

NT IOC HUS was troubled much in Afa 
with Smyrna and Lampficus, that would not 
hearken to any compofition. He thought it neither 
late nor honourable to leave them enemies behind 
him ; and to win them by force, was more than 
hitherto he was able. Yet was he defirous, with all 
fpeed convenient, to fhew himfelf in Greece ; where, 
he had been told, that his prelcnce would efFedl 
wonders. It was faid, that in all the country there 
was a very fmall number which bore hearty affec¬ 
tion unto the Romans: that Nabis was already up 
in arms ; that Philip was like a bandog in a chain, 
defiring nothing more than to break loofe ; and 
that the Etolians , without whom the Romans had 
done nothing, nor nothing could have done, were 
ready to confer upon him the greatnefs, which they 
had unworthily bellowed upon infolent B irbarians. 
Of all this, the leall part was true •, yet that which 
was true, made fuch a noife, as added credit unto 
all the reft. Whilft therefore the king was think¬ 
ing to fend Hannibal into Afric , there to molcft the 
Romans , and fo give him the better lcifure of ufing 
his own opportunities in Greece: Thoas, the Etolian, 
came over to him, and bade him lay all other care 
afide i for that his countrymen had already taken 
Demetrias , a town of main importance, that Ihould 
give him entertainmrnt ; whence he might proceed 
as became die greatnefs of his virtue and fortune. 
This did ferve to cut of!' all deliberation. As for 
Hannibal , Thoas was bold to tell the king \ firft, 
that it was not expedient for him to divide his forces 
at fuch a time, when the very reputation of his num¬ 
bers brought into Greece might ferve to lay open unto 
him all places, without need of ufing violence * 
and, fecondly, that in any fuch great enterprife, 
there could not be chofen a more unfit man to be 
employed in the king’s fervice, dun was that fa¬ 
mous Hannibal, the Carthaginian . For he laid, that 
the king Ihould as greatly feel the lofs of a fleet or 
army, perilhing under fuch a notable commander, 
if his fortune were bad, as if the fame had mifear- 
ried under one of meaner quality ; whereas, neverthe- 
lefs, if Hannibal prevailed, Hannibal alone fliould 
have all the honour, and not Antiochus. In this re¬ 
gard he was of opinion, that fuch a renowned war- 
riour ihould be always near unto the king’s perfon, 
to give advice; which being followed as often as 
ir was found commodious, the good fuccefs would 
wholly redound unto the honour of him that had the 
loveruign command, even of the king himfelf. 
Antiochus gladly hearkened unto this admonition •, 
Xo. 48. 
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being jealous of the virtue that Ibined brighter than 
the majefty of his own fortune. And thereupon he 
laid afide the determination, which tended more to 
the advancement of his defircs, than did any thintr 
etfe by him then or after thought upon. 

Prclcntly after this, he nude ready for Greece. 
Before his letting forth, in a frivolous pomp of cere¬ 
mony, he went up from the fea-fide to Ilium , there 
to do lacrifice to Minerva of Toy. Thence pal- 
fing over the Egean fea, he came to Demetrias. 
Eurylochus , the Magnetian , the fame whom the Eto¬ 
lians hail lately waited on home, whin by that pre¬ 
text they won Demetrias , was now the chief man 
and ruler of his nation. He therefore, with his 
countrymen, in great frequency, came to do their 
duties to the king Antiochus , and bid him welcome. 
The king was glad of this, and took it as a fign 
of good luck, to be fo entertained at the beginning. 
But it may be fufpefted, that the Magnctians found 
not the like caufc of joy ; for whereas they had ex¬ 
pected a fleet and army fomewlut like to that of 
Xerxes ; they fixw three hundred lliips, of which 
no more than forty were ferviceable for the wars, 
with an army of ten thoufand foot, five hundred 
horfe, and fix elephants. The Etolians no fooner 
heard of his coming, than they called a parliament, 
and made decree, whereby they invited him into 
their country. He knew before that they would fo 
do, and was therefore well onward on his way to¬ 
wards them, when they met him that brought the 
decree. At his coming to Lama, the Etolians gave 
him as joyful entertainment as they could devife. 
Being brought into their council, he made an ora¬ 
tion, wherein he defired them to hold him excufed, 
that he came not followed w ith a greater army. This 
was, he faid, in true eftimation, a fign of his good¬ 
will •, in that he ftaid not to make all things ready, 
but hailed unto their aid, even whilft the fealbn was 
unfit for navigation. Yet it Ihould not be long, ere 
the hope of all thofe which had expedled him, would 
be Citisfied unto the full. For it was his meaning 
to fill all Greece with armies, and all the fea-coafts 
with his fleets. Neither would he fpare for any 
charge, travel, or danger, to follow the bufinefs 
which he had undertaken, even to drive the Romans 
and their authority out of Greece ; leaving the 
country free indeed, and the Etolians therein the 
chief. Now as the armies that were following him, 
Ihould be very great; fo was it his meaning, that 
all provifions to them belonging fliould be cor- 
refpondent, becaufe he would not lie any way bur- 
denfome unto his confederates. But at the prelent 
he muft needs increat them, having thus haftily come 
over unto their aid, unprovided ol many necdTaries, 
that they would help him with corn and other vic¬ 
tuals, whereof he ftood in need. So he left them 
to their confultation, the conclufion whereof was, 
after a little difpute (lor a vain motion was made by 
fome, that the differences between the Romans and 
them Ihould be put by compromife to thedecilion of 
Antiochus') that they would yield unto the king’s de¬ 
fire, and aflift him with all their forces. Here we 
may obferve, how vain a thing it is for an ablblute 
prince to engage himfelf, as did Antiochus , in a bu- 
iinels of dangerous importance, upon the promiled 
aflurance ol a ftate that is merely popular. For if 
the vchemency of Thoas , and fome other of that 
fadlion, had not prevailed in this council, the Eto¬ 
lians, for gain of two or three towns, yea, for hoj>e 
of fuch gain that might have deceived them, were 
like to have abandoned this king, their friend, unto 
the difcretion of the Romans. And what remedy had 
there been, if this had fo fallen out? He could have 
bemoaned himlelf to Thoas, and complained of the 
9 F wrong 
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wrong; but he muft have been contented with this 
anfwcr, that the fault was in thole of the oppofite fide, 
whom Thoas would therefore have pronounced to be 
very wicked men. It happened much better for the 
prefent •, though in the future it proved much 
worfe, both for him, and for the Etolians. He 
was chofen general of all their forces : and thirty 
commiflioners were appointed to be about him, as 
a council of war for the nation. Thefe armed 
fuch as readily they could, whilft it was in difpute 
where they lhould begin the war. Cbalcis was 
thought the mceteft place to be firft undertaken: 
whidier if they came fuddenly, they lhould not 
peradventure need to ufe much force. The king 
had brought with him into Etolia but a thou- 
fand foot •, leaving the reft behind him at Deme¬ 
trius. With thefe he hafted away directly towards 
Chalets i being overtaken by no great number of 
the Etolians, which accompanied him thither. 
At his coming, the magiftrates, and fome of the 
chief citizens, ifliied forth to parley with him. 
There the Etolians began, as they had lately done 
before, to tell, how the Romans had only in words 
and falfe femblance let Greece at liberty. But fuch 
liberty as might be true and ufeful, they faid would 
never be obtained ; until by removing the necefli- 
ty of obeying their pleafure that were mod migh¬ 
ty, every feveral ellate had where to find redrefs 
of any preffure. And to this end was the great 
Antiochus come thither •, a king well able to coun- 
terpoile, yea to over-weigh the Romans : who ne- 
verthelefs defired them only, fo to join with him 
in league, as that if either the Romans or he lhould 
offer them wrong, they might keep it in their 
power, to feck and redrefs at the other hands. 
The Carthaginians made hereto the fame anfwcr, 
which, to the like allegations, they had made not 
long before: That their freedom was not imagi¬ 
nary, but abfolute ; for which they were to thank 
the Romans \ without whofe good liking, they 
would enter into no new confederacy. That whicli 
they fpake of themfelves, they could likewife af¬ 
firm of all the Greeks : forafmuch as none of them 
payed any tribute \ was kept under, by any garri- 
fon ; or lived otherwife than by their own Laws, 
and without being tied unto condition which dif- 
pleafed them. Wherefore they wondered, why 
the king lhould thus trouble himfclf, to deliver ci¬ 
ties that were already free. But fince he, and the 
Etolians , requefted their friendlhip: they befought 
both him, and the Etolians, to do a friendly of¬ 
fice, in departing from them quietly, and leaving 
them in fuch good cafe as they were. With this 
anfwer the king departed : for he was not, as then, 
ftrong enough to force them. But very foon af¬ 
ter, he brought thither a greater power ; which 
terrified them, and made them yield, before all the 
fuccours could arrive, which Titus had fent for 
their defence. 

The chief city of Euboea being thus gotten •, all 
the reft of the ifiand lhortly yielded to Antiochus. 
f our or five hundred Roman foldiers, that came 
over-late to have defended Cbalcis, repofed them- 
lelves at Delium, a little town of Bueotia, lying 
over-againft the ifiand ; where was a temple and 
grove, cuniecratcd unto Apollo, that had the privi¬ 
lege of an inviolable lanftuary. In this place 
were fome of them walking, and beholding the 
tilings there to be fern, whilft others were bufied 
as they found caule: without fear of any danger ; 
as being in fuch a place, and no war hitherto pro¬ 
claimed. B it Menippus, one of Antiocbu'% cap¬ 
tains, that had wearied himlelf in many vain trea¬ 
ties oi peace; took advantage of their carclefnefs, 


and ufed them with all extremity of war. Very 
few of them efcaped : fifty were taken i and the 
reft flain. Hereat Quinines was grieved : yet Jo 
as it pleafed him well to confider, that his Romans 
had now more juft caufe, than before, to make war 
upon the king. 

Antiochus liked well thefe beginnings, and fent 
ambaffadors into all quarters of Greece •, in hope, 
that his reputation lhould perfwade very many to 
take his part. The wifer fort returned fuch an¬ 
fwcr, as the Chalcidians had done. Some referved 
themfelves until he lhould come among them : 
knowing that cither, if he came not, he muft hold 
them excufed for not daring to ftir ; or, if he 
came, the Romans muft pardon their juft fear, in 
yielding to the ftronger. None of thofe that lay 
far off, joined with him in true meaning ; fave the 
Eleans, that always favoured the Etolians, and now 
feared the Acbeans. Little reafon there was, that 
he would think to draw the Acbeans to his party. 
Neverthelefs he affayed them, upon a vain hope 
that the envy, which Titus was faid to bear unto 
Pbilopoemens’s virtue, had bred a fecret diftike be¬ 
tween that nation and the Romans. Wherefore 
both he and the Etolians fent ambaffadors to the 
council at AZgium, that fpared not brave words, if 
the Acbeans would have fo been taken. The king’s 
ambaflador told of great armies and fleets that were 
coming : reckoning up the Dahans, Medians, £* 
lineans and Cadu/ians ; names that were not every 
day heard of, and therefore, as he thought, the 
more terrible. Then told he them what notable 
men at fea, the Sydonians, Tyrians , Aradiam, and 
Pamphylians were j fuch indeed as could not be 
refilled. Now concerning money, and all warlike 
furniture ; it was, he faid, well known, that the 
kingdoms of Afia had always thereof great plen¬ 
ty. So as they were much deceived: who, confi- 
dering the late war made againft Philip, did think 
that this with Antiochus would prove the like: 
the cafe was too far different. Yet this moll pow¬ 
erful king, that for the liberty of Greece was come 
from the utmoft parts of the eaft, requefted no 
more of the Acbeans, than that they would hold 
themfelves as neutral, and quietly look on, whilft 
he took order with the Romans. To the fame ef- 
fe£l fpake the Etolian ambafliidor : and further ad¬ 
ded, That in the battel at Cynofcephahe, neidier 
Titus had done the part of a general, nor the Ro¬ 
mans of good foldiers: but that both he and his 
army had been there deftroyed, had they not been 
protected by virtue of the Etolians, which carried 
the day. Titus was prefent at the council, and 
heard all this \ to which he made as fit anfwer, as 
could have been defired. He told the Acbeans , 
That neither the king’s ambaflador, nor the Eto¬ 
lian, did fo greatly labour to perfwade thofe unto 
whom they addrellcil their orations ; as to vaunt 
themfelves the one unto the other. So as a man 
might well dilcern, what good correfpondence in 
vanity it was, that had thus linked the king and 
the Etolians together. For even fuch brags as 
here they made, before the Acbeans who knew them 
to be liars, had the Etolians alfo made unto king 
Antiocbu 1: proclaiming the victory over Philip to 
be merely their a<fl: and the whole country ol 
Greece to be dependant on them. Interchangeably 
had they been leaded by the king, with fuch tales 
as his ambafliidor told even now ; of Dahans, and 
Aradiam, and Elimeans, and a many others ; that 
were all but a company of Syrians, fuch as were 
wont to be fold about for bond-flaves, and good 
for little elfe. Thefe divers names of rafcally peo¬ 
ple Wire, he faid, like to the diverfity of venitbn, 
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wherewith a friend of his at Cbalcis (no fuch vaun- 
ter as were thefe ambafiadors) had fometime feaft- 
ed him. For all that variety, whereat he won¬ 
dered, was none other, as his hod then merrily 
told him \ than fo many pieces of one time fwine, 
drels’d after feveral fafhions with variety of fauces. 
Setting therefore afide this vanity of idle pomp : 
it were good to make judgment of the great king, 
by his prefent doings. He had, notwidiftanding 
all this great noife, no more than ten thoufand 
men about him: for which little army he was 
fain, in a manner, to b<g victuals of the Etoli¬ 
ans •> and rake up money at ufury, to defray his 
charges. And thus he ran up and down the coun¬ 
try v from Demetrius to Lamia *, thence back to 
Cbalcis ; and being there (hut out, to Demetrtas a- 
gain. Thefe were the fruits of lies ; wherewith 
lince both Antiocbus and the Etolians had each de¬ 
luded other ; meet it was that they fhould, as per¬ 
haps already they did, repent, whilft wil'er men 
took heed by their example. To a favourable 
auditory much perfwafion is necdlefs. The Ac be¬ 
ans did not love fo well the Etolians, as to defire 
that they fhould become princes of Greece: but ra¬ 
ther wifhed to fee them, of all other, made the ve- 
rieft abjefts. Wherefore they flood not to hearken 
after news, what Antiocbus did, how he fped in 
Euboea, or what other cities were like to take his 
part: but readily proclaimed war againft him, and 
againft the Etolians. 

How the hatred between thefe two nations grew 
inveterate, lufliciently appears in the ftory forego¬ 
ing. Now have they gotten each their patrons i 
the one, the Romans ; the other king Antiocbus. 
Herein did each of them unwifely ; though far 
the greater blame ought to be laid on die turbu¬ 
lent fpirits of the Etolians. For when the Romans 
departed out of Greece , and left the country at reft: 
there was nothing more greatly to have been defi- 
red, than that they might never find occafion to 
return with an army thither again. And in this 
refpeft ought the Greeks to have fought, not how 
Smsrna and Lamp ficus might recover their liberty 
(which had never been held a matter worth regard¬ 
ing, until now of late) but how the powers of the 
eaft and weft, divided and kept afunder by dieir 
country, as two feas by an ljlbmus or neck of 
land might be kept from overflowing the bar that 
parted them. Neither had the Romans any better 
pretence for their feeking to make free thofc bafe 
Afiatics, which originally were Greeks ; than the 
general applaule wherewith all the nation enter¬ 
tained this their loving offer. Yet were Lyftma- 
cbia , and the towns in Thrace , lately gotten by 
Antiocbus , pretended as a very great caufe of fear, 
that fhould move them to take arms even in their 
defence. But if all Greece would have made inter- 
ceflion, and requefted that things might continue as 
they were, promifing jointly to aflift the Romans 
with their whole forces both by land and fea, when- 
foever king Antiocbus fhould make the leaft offer 
to ftir againft them : then had not only this quar¬ 
rel been at an end ; but the Roman patronage o- 
ver the country, had been fiir from growing, as 
foon after it did, into a lordly rule. 

The Acbeans were at this time, in a manner, 
the only nation of Greece , that freely and gene- 
roufly declared themfelves altogether for the Ro¬ 
mans, their friends and benefactors. All the reft 
gave doubtful anfwcrs of hope unto both Tides ; or 
it l’ome few, as did the Tbcjf.slians , were firm a- 
gainft Antiocbus ; yet helped they not one another 
in the quarrel, nor fhewed themfelves his enemies, 
till he prefled them with open force. The Baeoti - 
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a ns willingly received him, as foon as lie entered 
upon their borders, not fo much for fear of his 
power, as in hatred of Titus and the Romans , by 
whom they had been fomewhat hardly ufed. Ami- 
nander , the Atbamanian, befides his old friendfhip 
with the Etolians, was caught with a bait ; which 
it may be doubted, whether he did more foolifhly 
fwallow, or Antiocbus call our. He had married the 
daughter of an Arcadian, that was an idle-headed 
man, and vaunted himfelf to be ddeended from 
Alexander the great: naming his two Ions, in that 
regard, Philip and Alexander. Philip , the cider 
of thefe brethren, accompanied his After to the 
poor court of Athamania: where having made his 
folly known, by talking of his pedigree *, he was 
judged by Antiocbus and the Etolians , a man fit 
for their turns. They made him believe, that in 
regard of his high parentage, and the famous me¬ 
mory of Alexander , his fore-father ; it was their 
purpofe, to do their beft for the conqueft of Ma¬ 
ce dun to his behoof: Cnee no man had thereto fo 
good title as he. But for the enabling of them 
hereunto ; it behoved him to draw Aminander to 
their party, that fo they might the fooner have 
done with the Romans. Philip was highly pleafed 
herewith ; and by perfwafions of himfelf, or of 
his fifter, effected as much as they defired. But 
the firft piece of fcrvice done by this imaginary 
king (whether it proceeded from his own phrenzy* 
in hope to get love of the Macedonians that fhould 
be his fubjefts, or whether from fonie vanity in 
king Antiocbus that employed him) wrought more 
harm to his friends, than he and Aminander were 
able to do good. There were two thouland men 
committed to his leading: with which he marched 
unto Cynofcepbalje, there to gather up the bones of 
the flaughtered Macedonians : whom their king had 
fullered all this while to lie unburied. The Mace- 
dons troubled not themfelves to think on this cha¬ 
ritable aft, as if it were to them any benefit at 
all : but king Philip took it in high indignation ; 
as intended merely unto his defpight. Wherefore 
he prcfently font unto the Romans ; and gave them 
to underfUnd, that he was ready, with all his 
power, to aid them wherein they fhould be pleafed 
to ufe him. 

The Etolians , Magnetians , Eubeans , Beotians , and 
AtbamanianSy having now all joined with him* An¬ 
tiocbus took counfel of them about the profecution 
of the war in hand. The chief queftion was. Whe¬ 
ther it were meet for him to invade TheJJ'aly t that 
would not hearken to his perfwafions; or whether to 
let all alone until the fpring: becaufe it was now mid¬ 
winter. Some thought one thing, and fome ano¬ 
ther: confirming each his own lentence, with the 
weightieft reafons which he could alledge ; as in 
a matter of great importance. Hannibal was at 
this meeting : who had long been caft afide, as a 
veflel of no ufe; but was now required to deliver 
his opinion. He freely told the king. That what 
he fhould now utter, was even the fame which he 
would have fpoken, had his counfel at any time 
before been afked fince their coming into Greece. 
For the Magnetians , Beotians , and other their 
good friends, which now fo willingly took their 
parts : what were they elfe than fo many poor e- 
lhites, that, wanting force of their own, did ad¬ 
join themfelves for tear unto him, that was ftron- 
geft at the prefent; and would afterwards, when 
they faw it expedient, be as ready to fall to the 
contrary fide, alledging the lame fear for their 
excufe ? wherefore he thought it mod behoveful, 
to win king Philip of Macedon unto their party : 
who (befides that being once engaged, he fhould 
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not afterwards have power to recoil and forfake 
them at his pleafure) was a mighty prince, and one 
that had means to fuflain the Roman war with his 
proper forces. Now that Philip might be eafily 
peri'waded to join with them $ the benefit likely to 
redound unto himfclf, by their fociety, was a ve¬ 
ry ftrong argument: though indeed what need was 
there, of proving by inference the likelihood of 
this hope r For, faid he, theft Etolians here pre- 
fent •, and namely this Thoas, being lately ambaf- 
fador from them into Alia, among other motives 
•which be then ufed to excite the king unto this ex¬ 
pedition, infifled mainly on the fame point. He told 
us, that Philip was moved beyond allpatience, with 
the lordly infolence of the Romans: likening that king 
to fame wild bcaft that was chained, or lock'd up 
1 within fume grate, and would fain break left. If 
this be fo, let us break his chain, and pull down the 
gate •, that he may regain his liberty , and fatisfy his 
angry flomach, upon thofe that are common enemies 
to us and him. But if it prove otherwife , and that 
his fear be greater than bis indignation ; then flail 
it behove us to look unto him, that he may not feek 
to pleafe his good wafers the Romans, by offending 
ns. Tour fon Seleucus is now at Lyfimachia, with 
part of your army : if Philip will not hearken to 
your ambaffage-, let Seleucus be in readmefs, to fall 
upon Macedon, and find him work to defend his o wn 
on the other fide, without putting us here to trouble. 
Thus much concerning Philip •, and the prefent war 
in Greece. But more generally for the managing 
of this great enterprife, wherein you are now em¬ 
barked againft the Romans ; I told you my opinion 
at the beginning. IVbereto had you then given tar ; 
the Romans by this time fltould havt heard other 
news, than that Chalcis in Euboea was become ours. 
Italy and Gaul flould have been on fire with war : 
and, little to their comfort, they Jhould have under- 
flood, that Hannibal was again come into Italy. 
Neither do I fee what flould hinder us even now 
from taking the fame courfe. Send for all your fleet, 
and army hither (but in any cafe let flips of burden 
come along with them, loadcn with flore of victuals: 
for as the cafe now fiands, we have here too few 
bands, and too many mouths.') IVhereof let the one 
half be employed againft Italy ; whilfi you in perfon 
with the other half, tarrying on this fide the Ionian 
fea, may both take order for the affairs of Greece, 
and therewithal make countenance, as if you were 
even ready to follow us into Italy : yea, and be rea¬ 
dy to follow us indeed, if it flail be requifite. This 
is my advice : who though perhaps 1 am not very 
skilful in all forts of war : yet how to war with the 
Romans, I have been inftrufted by long experience , 
both to their coft and mine own. Of this counfel 
which I give, 1 promtfe you my faithful and dili¬ 
gent fervice for the execution : but what counfel fo- 
ever you flail pleafe to follow ; / wifh it may be 
profperous. Many were plcafed with the great fpi- 
rit of the man ; and faid, he had fpoken bravely : 
but of all this was nothing done ; fave only that 
one was fent into Afia, to make all things ready 
there. In the mean while, they went in hand with 
Thefa!y\ about which they had before difputed. 
There when they had won one town by force, ma¬ 
ny other places, doubting their own ftrength, were 
glad to make fubmiffion. But Larijfa, that was 
chief of the country, ltood out: not regarding 
any terrible threats of the king, that lay before 
the walls with his whole army. This their faith 
and courage was rewarded by good fortune. For 
At. Ba’bius, a Roman propretor, did fend help thi¬ 
ther. Likewile Philip of Macedon, profeffed him¬ 
fclf enemy unto Antiochus: whereby the fame of 
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the fuccour coming to Lari fa, grew fuch, as 
wrought more than the fuccour could have done, 
had it arrived. For Antiochus perceiving many 
fires on the mountain's tops afar oft*; thought that 
a great army of Romans and Macedonians had been 
coming upon him. Therefore excufing himlclf, 
by the time of the year •, he broke up his fiege, 
and marched away to Chalcis. At Chalcis he fell 
in love with a young maiden, daughter unto a 
citizen of the town : whom, without regard of 
the much difproportion that was between them, 
both in years and fortune, he fhortly married 1 
and fo fpent the winter following, as delightfully 
as he could, without thinking upon the war in 
hand. His great men and captains followed his 
example ; and the foldiers as readily imitated their 
captains: in fuch wife, that when he took the 
field, he might evidently perceive in what loofc 
manner of diicipline his army had palled the win¬ 
ter. But M. Acilius Glabrio, the Roman conful, 
fhall meet him very Ihortly, and help him to re¬ 
claim them from this loofenefs of nuptial revels ; 
by fetting them to harder exercile. 

M. Acilius was chofen conful with P. Cornelius 
Scipio Nafica. The war againft Antiochus fell to 
him by lot ; whereas otherv. ife he was no way fo 
honourable, as Naftca's colleague: unto whom 
fell a charge, of lar lefs credit and importance. 
Nafica, befides the great nobility of his family, 
had been long fince, in time of the Punic war, 
crowned with the title of The beft man in Rome : 
when the fenate, for very fear and fuperftition, 
durft not have fo pronounced him, had they not 
fo thought him •, as being commanded by oracle. 
That none other man than the very beft, Ihould 
entertain an old ftone, which the devil then taught 
them to call The mother of the Gods. But no pre¬ 
rogative of birth, virtue, or good opinion, gave 
fuch advantage to the better man, as to make 
choice of his own province ; or arrogate more un¬ 
to himfclf, than his lot Ihould afford him. This 
impartial diftribution of employments, helped well 
to maintain peace and concord. P. Scipio there¬ 
fore was appointed to make war againft the Boi- 
jans : wherein he purchafed the honour of a tri¬ 
umph, nothing fo glorious as was that of his col¬ 
league ; though purchafed with harder fervice, re¬ 
quiring the more ability in matter of war. But M. 
Acilius went over into Greece, with ten thoufand 
foot, two thoufand horfe, and fifteen elephants. 
Ptolemy , king of Egypt, notwithftanding his late 
alliance with king Antiochus v and Philip, king of 
Macedon, had lately fent ambafladors to Rome , 
making offer to come each of them in perfon with 
all his forces into Etolia, there to aflift the conful 
in this war. Ptolemy fent alio gold and filver, to¬ 
ward the defraying of charges -, as one that meant 
none other than good earned. But he was too 
young, and dwelt too far off. So his money was 
returned, unto him with thanks ■, and his loving 
offer as lovingly refufed. Unto Philip's ambafia- 
dors anfwer was made, That this his friendly offer 
was gratefully accepted: and that the fenate and 
people of Rome would think themfelves beholden 
to him, for the afliftance that he Ihould give to 
Acilius the conful. Mafaniffa likewile, and the 
Carthaginians, did drive, which of them Ihould 
be mod forward in gratifying the Romans. Each 
of them promifed a great quantity of grain •, which 
they would fond partly to Rome, partly to the ar¬ 
my in Greece. And herein Mafaniffa far out-went 
the poor city of Carthage : as alfo, in that he of¬ 
fered to lend the conful five hundred horfe, and 
twenty elcpliants. On the other fide, the Cartba- 
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ginians undertook to fet out a fleet at their own tains, dividing the ,one half of Greece \ unlcfs they 
charges : and to bring in at one payment all the could win this difficult entrance. But there was 
tribute-money, which was behind, and ought to great difference between Leonidas and Antiocbus. 
be difehatged by many yearly penflons. But the The former of thefe, with an handful of men, 
Romans did neither think it good, to let them defended this paffage two or three days together, 

arm a fleet *, nor would let them redeem themfelves againft a world of men coming to invade the 

out of tribute, by paying all at once. As for the country. The latter, having taken upon him to 
corn •, it was accepted with condition. That they do great miracles, and effect what he lifted him- 
fiiould be contented to receive the price of it. felf in Greece ; did commit himfelf unto the fafety 

The hafty and ridiculous iffue of this war, that of this place, when he was charged by not many 
began with fuch noife and preparations, were hald- more than he had in his own army. There whilft 
ly credible: were not the difference exceeding great, he lay, he fent earneft meffages one after another 
between the Roman and the Afiatic foldier. Ant 'to- to the Etolians 7 entreating them not to forfake him 
chus had gotten this fpring a few-towns of Acarnania y thus : but at leaftwife now to help, and keep the 
after the fame manner as he had prevailed in other tops of the mountains, left the Romans , finding any 
parts of Greece -, partly by fair words, and treafon by-path, fhould come down upon him. By this 

of the rulers ; partly by terror, that was like to importunity, he got of them two thoufand, that 

prove their excule, when they fhould again forfake undertook to make good the few pafliiges by which 
him. But king Philip and B<ebius y having reco- only, and not without extream difficulty, it was 
vered mginy places •, and the Roman conful being poffible for the enemy to afeend. The Roman 
arrived, againft whom none made refinance; he conful in like fort, prepared to force the ftreights ; 
was glad to withdraw himfelf. Aminander fled out without flaying to expett king Philip , that was 
of his Athamania: which the Macedonian took hindered by ficknefs from accompanying him. He 
and enjoyed ; as in recompcnce of his good fer- had with him M. Porcius Cato , and L. Valerius 
vice to the Romans. Philip , the brother of Ami- Flaccus 7 that had both of them been confuls. Thefe 
nander’s wife, was taken by the conful j made a he lent forth by night with two thoufand men, to 
mocking-flock ; and fent away prifoner to Rome, try whether by any means they could get up to the 
The Tbejfalians ufed much more diligence in re- Etolians. He himfelf encouraged his army : not 
turning to their old friends, than they had done in only by telling them, with what bafe-conditioned 
yielding to the king. All their cities, one after enemies they had to deal; but what rich kingdoms 
another, gave up themfelves: the garrifons of An- Antiocbus held, that fhould bountifully reward them 
tiocbuSy compounding only for their own lives, and if they were viftors. This was on the day before 
departing unarmed : yet fo, that a thoufand of the battel. All that night Cato had a fore journey 
them fluid behind, and took pay of die Romans, (for what happened unto L. Valerius it Is uncertain. 
This did wonderfully perplex Antiocbus : who ha- favc only that he failed in his intent) and fo much 
ving withdrawn himfelf to Chalets , and hearing the worfe, for that he had no fkilful guide. See- 
how things went, cried out upon his friends: and ing therefore his men exceedingly tired, with 
laid. That they had betrayed him. He had taken climbing up fteepy rocks, and crooked ways : 
a great deal of toil during one half of a winter, he commanded them to repofe themfelves ; 
and fpent the other half in fuch nuptials, as were whilft he, being a very able man of body, took 
liitle to his honour: after which, in time of need, in hand the difeovery, accompanied with no more 
he found all the promifes of the Etolians merely than one of like mettle to himfelf. After a great 
verbal; and himfelf reduced into terms of great deal of trouble, he found at length a path >-which 
extremiry. He therefore admired Hannibal as a he took to be, as indeed it was, the beft way lead- 
wife man, yea, a very great prophet, that had ing unto the enemies. So thither he brought his 
forefeen all this long before. Neverthelefs he fent men; and held on the fame path till towards break 
word to the Etolians , that they fhould now make of day. It Was a place not haunted, becaufe in 
ready all their forces i as confideting their own time of pieace there was a fair way through the 
need to be no lefs than his. But the Etolians had ftreights below, that required no fuch trouble of 
caufe to think, that they themfelves were fhame- climbing: neither had this entrance of die Ther- 
fully difappointed by Antiocbus : who having pro- mopylce been fo often the feat of war, as might 
mifed to do great wonders, was in all this while caufe any travellers to fearch out the paflages of 
feconded by no greater numbers out of AJia 7 than thole defolate mountains. Wherefore the way 
fo many as would fill up the fame ten thoufand that Cato followed, though it were the beft ; yet 
which he firft brought over. Yet came there fome did it lead him to a bog at the end, which would 
of them, though fewer than at any time before, fuffer him to pafs no further. So he ftaid there 
which joined with him. Hereat the king was an- until day-light : by which he difeovered both the 
gry : and could get no better fatisfadlion, than camp of the Greeks underneath him ; and fome of 
that Thoas and his fellows had done their beft, in the Etolians very near Unto him, that were keep- 
vain, to have made all the nation take arms. Since ing watch. He therefore fent forth a lufty crew 
therefore neither his own men came over to him of his men, whom he thought fitted for that fer- 
out of AJicty nor his friends of Greece would, ap- vice ; and willed them by any means to get him 
pear in this time of danger ; he feized upon the fome prifoners. This was effefled : and he there- 
llreights of Thermopylae ; as meaning to defend them by underftood, that thefe Etolians were no more 
againft the Romans , until more help fhould come, than fix hundred; as alfo that king Antiocbus lay 
Of the ftreights of Thermopylae there hath been fpo- beneath in the valley. So he prefently fet upon the 
ken enough * before, upon many occafions : and then Etolians , overthrew them, flew a great part of 
chiefly, when they were defended by Leonidas a- them, and chaced the reft; that by flying to their 
gainft the huge army of Xerxes. Wherefore it camp, guided him unto it. The fight was already 
may cafily be conceived, how the Romans., that begun between the armies below ; and the Romans, 
landed about Apollonia , and fo came onwards into that had eafily repelled the king’s men, and driven 
Tbejfaly 7 were unable to pals that ledge of moun- them into their camp, found it in a manner a dqfpc- 
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rate piece of work to a (limit the camp it ftlf, which 
occupied the whole breadth of the (freights, was 
notably fortified * and not only defended by Antio- 
ebuss long pikes, which were belt at that kind of 
Tervicc, but by archers and (lingers that were placed 
over them on the hill-fide, and poured down a 
(bower of weapons upon their heads: but Cato's ap¬ 
proach determined the matter. It was thought at 
firft that the Etolians had been coming to help the 
king’s men ; but when the Roman arms and enfigns 
were difeovered, fuch was the terror, that none 
made offer of refiftancc ; but all of them forfook 
tht camp, and fled. The (laughter was not great, 
for that the badnefs ol the way did hinder the Ro¬ 
man army from making purluit. Yet this day’s 
lofs drove Antiocbus out of Greece , who dircdtly 
fled to Cbnlcis ; and from thence, with the firft op¬ 
portunity, got him back into A fit. 

All the cities that had embraced the friend(hip of 
Antsochus, prepared forthwith to entertain the Ro¬ 
mans, and intreat for pardon j fetting open their 
gates, and prefenting themfjlvcs unto the confuls in 
manner of i'uppliants. Briefly, in few days all was 
recovered that Antiocbus had gained, the Etclians 
only Handing out, becaufe they knew not what elfe 
to do. Neither did the conful give diem any refpite. 
At Iiis return from Chalets, he met with king Philip , 
that, having recovered health, came to join with him 
againft Antiocbus ; over whom, flnee the victory 
was already gotten, he did gratulate unto the Ro¬ 
mans their good fuccefs; and offered to take part 
with them in the Etolian war. So it was agreed, 
that the conful lhould beficge Heraclea , and Philip 
Lamia at the fame time. Each of them plied his 
work hard j efpecially Philip , who fain would have 
taken Lamia before the conful (hould come to help 
him. But it could not be, tor his Macedonians , that 
uled to work by mine, were over-much hindered 
by the (tony ground. Yet was Lamia even ready 
to be taken, when the conful, having won Hera- 
clca, came thither *, and told Philip , that the fpoil 
of thei'o towns was a reward unto thofe that had 
fought at Thermopylae. Herewith Philip mud be 
contented, and therefore went his way quietly. But 
Actlius , that could fo ill endure to fee Philip in like¬ 
lihood of thriving by the Romans victory, got not 
J.amia himfelf, until fuch time as another conful 
was ready to cafe him of his charge. 

The lofs of Heraclea did fo affright the Etolians, 
that they thought no way fafer than to defire peace: 
yet had they fent unto king Antiocbus, prefently af¬ 
ter his flight, intreating him not to forfake them 
utterly, but either to return with all thofe forces 
which he had purpofed to bring into Greece ; or, if 
any thing with-held him from coming in perfon, 
at leaflwifc to help them with money and other aid. 
They prayed him to confldcr, that this did not 
only concern him in honour, but appertained unto 
his own fafety ; fince it would be much to his hurt, 
it the Etolians, being wholly fubdued, the Romans, 
without any enemies at their backs, might fet upon 
him in Afia. lie conlidcred well of this, and 
found their words true. Therefore he delivered un¬ 
to heican tier, one of their ambafladors, a fum of 
money that might ferve to defray the charges of 
the war ; promiling, that ere long he would fend 
them tirong aid both by land and lea. Thoas, ano¬ 
ther of their ambailadors, he retained with him 
who willingly flayed, that he might urge the king 
t; make IiU word good. But when Heraclea was ta¬ 
ken from them, then did die Etolians Jay afide all 
hopes of amending their fortune by tlu: help of Antio- 
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chits ", and made fuit unto the conful to obtain peace 
upon any reafonable condition. The conful would 
fcarce vouch fa fe to give them audience; but laid, 
he had other bufmefs in hand: only he granted them 
ten days of truce, and fent L. Valerius Flaccus with 
them to Hypata \ willing them to make him ac¬ 
quainted with as much as they would have delivered 
unto himfelf. At their coming to Hypata, they be¬ 
gan, as men favouring their own caulc, to allulge 
how well they had deferved of the Romans. Where¬ 
to Flaccus would not hearken. He told them plain¬ 
ly, that the memory of all fuch good offices pafs’d, 
was quite obliterated by the malice which they had 
(hewed of late. Wherefore he willed them to ac¬ 
knowledge their fault, and to intreat pardon. Bet¬ 
ter they thought to do fo even betimes, than to flay 
till they were reduced into terms of more extremity. 
Hereupon they agreed to commit thcmfelves unto 
the faith of the Romans •, and to that cfle<ff fent am- 
baffadors to the conful. This phrale of committing 
unto the faith, fignified, in their ufe of it, little elfe 
than the acknowledgment of a fault done, and the 
craving of pardon. Bat the Romans uled thole 
words in another fenfe; and counted them all one 
as * yielding to diferetion. Wherefore, when the 
conful heard them fpeak in this manner, he alked 
them whether their meaning were agreeable to their 
words. They anfwercd that it was, and Ihewed 
him the decree of their nation, lately made to this 
purpofe. Then, faid he, I command you firft of 
all, that none of ye prcfiime to go into Aft a upon 
any bufinels, private or ptiblick ; then, that ye de¬ 
liver up unto me Die tear (bus the Etolian, Mencfsra- 
tus the Epirot, Aminandcr rhe Athamanian, and 
fuch of his countrymen as have followed him in re¬ 
volting from us. Whilft he was yet fpeaking, 
Pbameas, the ambaffador, interrupted him; and 
prayed him not to miftake thccuftom of the Greeks, 
who had yielded themlclvcs unto his faith, not unto 
JIavery ? JVhat ? (faid the conful) Do ye Jland to plead 
cujlom with me, being now at my difet etion ? Bring hi¬ 
ther a chain. With that, chains were brought •, and an 
iron collar, by his appointment, fitted unto every 
one of their necks. This did fo affright them, that 
they flood dumb, and knew not what to fay. Bat 
Valerius, and fome others, intreated the conful not 
to deal thus hardly with them, fince they came as 
ambailadors -, though fine, their condition was al¬ 
tered. Pbameas alio fpuke for himfelf, and faid, 
that neither he, nor yet the Apocleti, or ordinary 
council of the nation, were able to fulfill theft in- 
jundtions, without approbation of the general affem- 
bly. For which caule he intreated yet further ten 
days refpite, and had granted unto him truce for lb 
long. 

This furccfance of war, during ten and other ten 
days together, began prefently after the taking ot 
Heraclea ; when Philip had been commanded away 
from Lamia, that elfe he might have won. Now 
becaufe of the indignity herein offered unto that 
king, and to the end that he might not return home 
with his army, like one that could not be milled in 
employment ; efpecially the Romans being like here¬ 
after to have farther need of him, in the continuance 
of this war : he was defired to fet upon the Atba- 
mamans, and fome other petty nations, their bor¬ 
derers, whilft the conful was bufy with the Etolians ’■> 
taking for his reward all that he could get. And he 
got in tlut (pace all Atbamania, PerrhAia, Ape- 
rantia, and Dolopta. For the Etolians, hearing 
what had befallen their ambailadors, were fo enraged, 
that although they were very ill provided for war •, 
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yet rtiey could not endure to hear more talk of 
peace. And it happened tlut Nicander , about the 
lame time was come back from Antiocbus, with 
money, and hopeful promiles, the Romans abiding 
Hill about Herac lea ; and Philip having lately ril'en 
from before I.amia., yet not being far gone thence. 
His money Nicander conveyed into Lamia , by very 
imufual dexterity. But he himfelf being to pals 
further to the allembly of the Etolians , there to 
make report of his cmbafTy, was very much per¬ 
plexed about this his journey, which lay between 
the Roman and Macedonian camps. Yet lie made 
the adventure, and keeping as far as he could from 
the Roman fide, fell upon a rtation of Macedonians , 
by whom he was taken, and led unto their king. 
He expected no good, but either to be delivered 
unto the Romans, or ufed ill enough by Philip. 
But it feems that the king had not hitherto concoct¬ 
ed well the indignity of his being fent away from 
I^amia. For he commanded his fervants to in¬ 
treat Nicander friendly : and he himfelf being 
then at fupper, did vifit him as foon as he role 
up ; giving him to underftand, That the Etolians 
did now reap die fruits of their own madnefs ; for- 
afmuch as they could never hold themlelves con. 
tented, but would needs be calling ftrangers into 
Greece. They had pleafed themlelves well in 
their acquaintance, firlt with the Romans, and then 
with king Antiocbus: but himfelf, being their 
neighbour, they could never well endure. It was 
now therefore, he faid, high time, for them to have 
regard unto his friendfhip, whereof hitherto the)! 
.had never made any trial : for fnrely their good 
affection, one unto the other, would be much more 
available unto each of them, than their mutual 
catching of advantages •, whereby they had wrought 
themlelves much difpleafure. Thus much the 
king willed Nicander to fignify unto his country! 
men ; and privately to hold in mind the courter 
fy which he then did him, in fending him .fafe 
home. So giving him a convoy to guard him to 
Hypata ; he lovingly d i I'm i fled him. For this be¬ 
nefit, Nicander was always after dutifully afltcled 
to the crown of Macedon : fo as in the war of 
Rerfcus he made himfelf fufpefted unto the Ro¬ 
mans ; and therefore was had away to Rome ; 
where he ended his life. 

When the conful underftood, that the Etolians 
refufed to make their fubmillion, in fuch wife as he 
required it •, he forthwith meant to profecute the 
w ir againft them, without any longer forbearance. 
They were preparing to.make head againft him at 
Naupaclus : whither he therefore direCtly marched, 
to try wlvat they could or durft. The fiege of 
Nartpaflus was of greater length, than the Re¬ 
mans had pre-conceived it: for it was a ftrong ci¬ 
ty, and well manned. But Aciiius flood upon 
point of honour ; wherein he thought that he 
fhould have been a lofcr, by rifing from before it 
without victory. So he (laid there well-near all the 
following time of his confulfhip ; whilfl the Ma¬ 
cedonian king, and the A cleans, made far better 
ule of the Roman vuftory. Philip, as is faid be¬ 
fore, being allowed to take in fuch places as had 
revolted unto AntiocbiiSy and were not hitherto re¬ 
claimed, won the ftrong city of Demetrias ; and 
with an h.iftv courfe of victory, fubdued the Atba- 
manians and others. The A cleans called to ac¬ 
count the Eleans and Meffcnians : which had long 
been addicted to the Etoiian fide ; and followed it 
in taking part with Antiochtis. The Eleans gave 
good words ; whereby rlicy faveJ themlelves from 
trouble awhile. The Mrjinians being more flout, 
be .‘ore they were invaded, had none other help, 


*hen the Acbean pretor wafted their country, than 
to offer themlelves unto die Remans. Titus was 
then at Corinth : to whom they fent word; T hat 
at his commandment, their gates fhould be open¬ 
ed ; but that unto the Acheans it was not their 
meaning to yield. A mefiage from Titus to die 
Acbean pretor, did fiiffice to call home the army, 
and tiniih the war: as alfo the peremptory com¬ 
mand of the fame Titus, caulcd the Meffenians to 
annex themfelves unto the Acheans, and become 
part of their common-weal. Such was now the 
rnajdty of a Roman ambaflador. Titus did favour 
the Acheans ; yet could not like it well, that ci¬ 
ther they, or any other, fhould take too much up¬ 
on them. He thought it enough, that they had 
their liberty, and were ftrong enough to defend it 
againft any of their neighbours. That they fhould 
make themlelves great lords, and able to difpute 
with the Romans upon even terms ; it was no part 
of his defire.- They had lately brought the ifle of 
Zacyntbus, which had once been Philips, and was 
afterwards given by him to Amimnder , who fent 
a governour thither. But when Aminander , in this 
preiont war, was driven out of his own kingdom by 
Philip : ■ then did the governour of Zacyntbus of¬ 
fer to fell the ifland to the Acheans ; whom lie 
found ready chapmen. Titus liked not of this ; but 
plainly told them, That the Romans would be their 
own carvers, and take what they thought good 
of the lands belonging to their enemies, as a re¬ 
ward of the victory which they had obtained. It 
was bootlefs to difpute; Wherefore the Acheans 
referred themfelves unto his difcrction. So lie told 
them, That their commonwealth was like torcoife,. 
whereof Peloponnefus was the fhell : and that hold¬ 
ing themfelves within that compafs, they were out 
of danger ; but if they would needs be looking a- 
broad, they fhould lie open to blows, which might 
greatly hurt them. Having fetled things thus in 
Peloponnefus , he went over to NattpaUus : where 
Glabrio, the conful, had lain two riionths, that 
might have been far better fpent. There, whether 
out of companion which he had upon the Etoli¬ 
ans, or out of diflike of king Philip's thriving lo 
fa ft: he perfwaded the conful to grant unto the 
befieged, and to the whole nation," fo long truce, 
that they might fend ambafladors to Rome ; and 
fubmitting themlelves, crave pardon of the fenate. 
Mod like it is, that Naupatlus was in great dan¬ 
ger : elle would not the Etolians have made fuch 
earned liiit as they did unto Tints, for procuring 
of this favour. But if Glabrio had been lure to 
carry it, rn any fhort fpuce ; it may well be thought 
he would not have gone away without if; fince the 
winning of that town, wherein was then the whole 
flower of the nation, would have made the pro- 
mifed fubmiflion much more humble and fincere. 
When they came to Rome, no intreaty could help 
them to better conditions, than one of thefe two: 
That cither they .fhould wholly permit themlelves 
to the good pleafure of the fenate ; or elfe pay a 
thouland talents, and make neither peace nor war 
with any, further than as the Roman fhould give 
approbation. They had not fo- much money : 
neither could they well hope to be gently dealt 
withal, if they fhould give themfelves away unto 
difcrction ; which what it fignified, they now tin- 
derflood. Wherefore they defired to have it let 
down, in what points, and how far forth, they 
fhould yield unto the good pleafure of rhe fenate. 
But hereof', they could jget no certain anfwer: lb 
that they were dilmifled as enemies, after long and 
vain attendance. 
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Whilft the Etolians were purfuing their hopes of 
peace, the conful had little to do in Greece ; and 
therefore took upon him gravely to let things in 
order among the tradable Acheans. He would 
have had them to reftore the banilhed Lacedemo¬ 
nians home into their country *, and to take the 
Eleans into the fellowfhip of their commonwealth. 
This the Acheans liked well enough : but they did 
not like it, that the Roman fhould be medling in 
all ‘occurrences. Wherefore they deferred the re- 
ftitution of the banifhed Lacedemonians: intending 
jto make it an ad of their own mere grace. As 
for the Eleans , they were loth to be beholden to 
the Romans, and thereby to difparage the Acheans: 
into whofe corporation they were defirous to be ad¬ 
mitted ; and faw that they fhould have their dc- 
fire, without fuch compulfive mediation. 

The Roman admiral, C. Livius , much about 
the fame time, fought a battel at fea with Polyxe- 
tsidas , admiral to the king Antiochus. King Eu- 
menes brought help to the Romans , though it was 
not great: and five and twenty fail of Rhodians 
came after the battel, when they were following the 
chace. The king’s fleet was the better of fail: but 
that of the Romans the better manned. Wherefore 
Polyxenidas being vanquifhed in fight, was yet out 
of danger* as foon as he betook himfelf to a fpee- 
dy retreat. . , 

And fuch end had the firft year’s war, between 
king Antiochus and the Romans. After this, as ma¬ 
ny of the Greeks as had followed the vain hopes of 
the Etolians , were glad to excufe themfelves by 
fear *, thinking themfelves happy when by ambaf- 
fadors they had obtained pardon. On the contra¬ 
ry fide, Philip of Macedon , arch-enemy of late 
unto the Romans, did now fend to gratulate this 
their victory : Ind, in recompence of his good af¬ 
fection, had reftored unto him Demetrius , his 
younger fon ; whom fome few years they had 
Kept as an hoflage. Alfo king Ptolemy of Egypt, 
gratulating the Roman victory, lent word hoW 
greatly all AJia and Syria were thereby terrified. 
In which regard he defired the fenate not to fore¬ 
flow time -, but to fend an army, as foon as 
might be, into Afia: promifing, that his aflif- 
tance, wherein foeveir it pleafed them to ufe it, 
fhould not be wanting. This Ptolemy was the fon- 
in-law of king Antiochus : but he was the friend 
of fortune. He underftood long before, as did 
all that were indifferent beholders of the conten¬ 
tion, that the Romans were like to have the upper- 
hand. The fame did Antiochus ' now begin to 
fufpeCt, who had thought himfelf a while as fafe 
at Ephefus, as if he had been in another world : 
but was told by Hannibal, That it was not fb far 
but of Greece into AJia, as out of Italy into Greece j 
and that there was no doubt, but the Romans would 
foon be there, and make him try the chance of a 
battel for his kingdom. 

Sect. Vltt. 

Lucius Scipio* hiving with him Publius, the Afri¬ 
can, his elder brother , for bis lieutenant, is fent 
into Greece; He grants long truce to the Etolians, 
that fo he might at leifure pafs into Afia. Much 
trouble fome bufinefs by fea ; and divers fights. An 
invafion upon Eumenes’j kingdom j with the fiege 
of Pergamus , raifed by an handful of the Achc- 
ans. L. Scipio, the confuU comes into Afia : 
where Antiochus mofi earnejlly defiretb peace , and 
is denied it. The battel of Magnefia: vubertin 
Antiochus being vanquifbed, yielded to the Ro¬ 
man’/ good pleafure. The conditions of the peace, 
in whatfort the Romans ufed their viflory. L. 
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Cornelius Scipio, after a mofl fumptuotts triumph 
over Antiochus, is fur named The Afutic, as 
his brother was f iled the African. 

L Ucius Cornelius Scipio , the brother of P. Sci¬ 
pio, the African , was chofen conful at Rome, 
with C. l.alius. Ltelius was very gracious in the 
fenate : and therefore being defirous (as general¬ 
ly all confuls were) of the more honourable em¬ 
ployment, offered to refer to the arbitrement of 
the fenate, if L. Cornelius would be fo pleafed, the 
difpofition of their provinces ; without putting it 
to the hazard of a lottery. Lucius, having talked 
with his brother Publius , approved well of the mo¬ 
tion. Such a queftion had not of long time been 
put unto the Fathers: who therefore were the more 
defirous to make an unblamable decree. But the 
matter being otherwife fomewhat indifferent; P. 
Scipio , the African , faid openly thus much, That 
if the fenate would appoint his brother to the war 
agaihft Antiochus, he himfelf would follow his bro¬ 
ther in that war, as his lieutenant. Thefe words 
were heard with fuch approbation, that the con- 
troverfy was forthwith at an end. For if Antio¬ 
chus relied upon Hannibal , and fhould happen to 
be directed wholly by that great captain: what 
better man could they oppofe, than Scipio \ that 
had been victorious againfl the fame great wor¬ 
thy. But indeed a worfer man might have ferved 
well enough the turn. For Hannibal had no abfo- 
lute command, nor fcarce any truft of great im¬ 
portance : excepting now and then in confulta- 
tion \ where his wifdom was much approved, 
but his liberty and high fpirit as much difliked. 
It is worthy of remembrance * as a fign of the 
freedom that he ufed in his cenfures, even whilft 
he lived in fuch a courts Antiochus muftered his 
army ih prefence of this famous captain: think¬ 
ing, as may feem, to have made him wifh, that 
he had been ferved by fuch brave men in Italy. 
For they were gallantly decked, both men, hor- 
fes, and elephants, with fuch coftly furniture of 
gold, filver, and purpje; as glittered with a terri¬ 
ble bravery on a fhun-fhine day. Whereupon the 
king, well-pleafing hvnfelf with that goodly fpec- 
tacle, afkea Hannibal what he thought } and whe¬ 
ther all this were not enough for the Romans? 
Enough (faid Hannibal) were the Romans the mofi 
covetous men in all the world: meaning, that all 
this coft upon the backs of cowardly Aftatics , was 
no better than a fpoil to animate good foldiers. 
How little this anfwer pleafed the king; it is eafy 
to guefs. The little ufe that he made of this Car¬ 
thaginian, teftifies that his diflike of the man, caufed 
him to lofe the ufe of his fervice, when he flood 
in greateft neccflity thereof. 

The Scipio’s made all hafle away from Rome as 
foon as they could. They carried with them, be- 
fides other foldiers newly prefs’d to the war, about 
five thouland voluntiers, that had ferved under P. 
Africanus. There was alfo a fleet of thirty J $uiu- 
quereme gallies, and twenty Triremes newly built, 
appointed unto L. ALmilius Regillus, that was cho¬ 
fen admiral the fame year for that voyage. At 
their coming into Greece, they found the old con¬ 
ful Glabrio befieging Ampbiffa, a city of the Eto¬ 
lians. The Etolians, after that they were denied 
peace, had expeCted him once again at NaupaElus. 
Wherefore they not only fortified that town: bufe 
kept all the paflages thereto leading * which heed- 
lefly, as in time of confufion, they had left un¬ 
regarded the Jaft year. Glabrio knowing this, de¬ 
ceived their expectation, and fell upon Lamia : 
which being not long fince much weakened by 
Philip , and now by him attempted on the fudden, 
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was carried at the ucond afiaulr. Thence went he 
to y IwpbiJJa \ whk.ii he had almoft gotten ; when 
L. Sctpio , his fucceflbr, came with thirteen thou- 
fand loot, and five hundred horfe, and took charge 
of the army. The town of Amphifj'a was picfent- 
Jy forfaken by the inhabitants : but they had a caf- 
tle, or higher town, that was impregnable \ where-; 
into they all retired. The Athenian ambafiadors had 
dealt with P. Scipio, in behalf of the Eto/ians ; in¬ 
treating him to Hand their friend, and help them in 
obtaining lbmc tolerable condition of peace. He 
gave them gentle words; and willed them to per- 
l'wadc the Etolians, that they fliould faithfully, and 
with true meaning defire it. This was gladly ta¬ 
ken. But many niefiugcs palling to and fro •, 
though Publius continual to put them in good hope *, 
yet the conlul made ft ill the fame anlwer, with 
which they had been chaced from Rome. The 
conclufion was. That they fliould fue for a longer 
time of refpite from war: whereby at more leifure 
they might attend fome better difpofition of the fc- 
nate , or any helpful commodity which time fliould 
afford. So they obtained, half a year’s leifure of 
breathing. Hereof were they not more glad, than 
was P. ,'ciph i who thought all time loft, which 
withheld the war from pulling over into A/ia. 

The bufinels of Etolia being thus laid afide * 
and the old ccnful, Glabrio, font home into Italy ; 
the Scipios marched into Thcjfaly ; intending thence 
to take their way by land, through Maccdon and 
Thtace, unto the IJelhfpont. Yet they confidered, 
That hereby they muft commit themfelves unto 
the loyalty of king Philip , who might cither do 
them fome mlfchief by the way, if he were dif- 
pofed to watch a notable advantage : or at the leaft, 
would lie be unfaithful, though he were not fo 
couragious •, yet might he take luch order with the 
Tracians , that even for want of vi&uals, if by no 
greater incbnvenience, they fliould be difgracefully 
forced to return. He had promifed tlicm the ut- 
moft of his furtherance : wherein, whether he 
meant finccrcly, they thought to make fome trial ^ 
by caufing a gentlemen to rrtle poll unto him, and 
obferve His doings, as he fliould take him on the 
fudden. The king was merry at a feaft, and 
drinkingj when the mdlcnger came whom he lo¬ 
vingly bade welcome •, and fhewed him the next 
day, not only what provifion of victuals he Had 
made for the army, but how he had made bridges 
over the rivers, and mended the bad ways by 
which they were to pafs. With thefe good news 
Gracchus returned back in haftc unto the Scipios : 
who entring into Macedon , found all things in a 
readinefs, tliat might help to advance their jour¬ 
ney. The king entertained them royally *, and 
brought them on their way, even to the flellcf- 
pont i where they fluid a good while, until their 
navy was in readinefs to tranfport them into Afta. 

Much was done at lea in the beginning of this 
year j though, for the mod part, little of impor¬ 
tance. Polyxcmdas, the admiral of Antiochus , was 
a banilhed Rhodian. ; true to the king, and defi- 
rous of revenge upon his countrymen that had ex¬ 
pelled him. He, hearing that the Rhodian fleet 
was at Samos , the Romans and Eumenes having Rot 
as yet put to fea ; thought to' do fomewhat upon 
thofc that were fo early in their diligence, before 
their fellows fliould arrive to help them. Yet went 
lie craftily to work ; and fent word, as in great 
fecrecy, to the Rhodian admiral, That if the fen- 
tence of his banilhment might be repealed, he 
would, in requital thereof, betray all the king’s 
fleet. After many paflages to and fro, this was 
believed : and the Rhodian admiral grew fo care- 
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Ids, cxpcciing ftill; when he fhould receive a watch¬ 
word from Polyxcmdas, that He himfelf was taken 
by Pciyxcridas in his own haven. The king’s fleet 
fating lorth from Epbcfus by night; and, for fear 
of being difeovered, reftingoneday in a harbour by 
the way ; came the fecond night to Samos : whcr<j, 
by morning, it was ready to enter the haven. Pau- 
Jiflratus, the Rhodian admiral, feeing this, thought 
it his beft way of refiftance, to beftow his men on 
the two head-lands, or points of the haven ; fo to 
uard the mouth of it: for that he faw no likell- 
ood of defending himfelf by fea. But Polyxeni- 
das had already landed fome companies, in ano¬ 
ther part of the ifland: which falling upon the 
back of Paufiftratuss . compelled him to alter his 
directions, and command his men aboard. This 
could not be without great confufion ; fo as th* 
enemies took him out of all order ; and funk or 
boarded all his navy, five excepted, that by a fud- 
den device made fhift to efcape. / Each of diem 
hung out a burning Creflet upen two poles, at the 
beak-head: and then rowed forwards direCtly ppon 
the enemy : who, having not bethought himfelf what 
fhift to make againft fuch unexpected danger of fi¬ 
ring, was content to give way unto thefe defperate 
gallics i for fear left they fliould burn, together with 
themfelves, a part of the king’s fleet. 

Not long after this, the Romans bad fome lofs 
by tempeft: whereof Polyxenidas could not take 
fuch advantage as he had hoped ; becaufe, putting 
to fea for tliat purpofe, he was driven back again by 
the like foul weather. But the Rhodians , to fliew 
that they were not difeouruged, let .forth twenty 
other gallics; the Romans alfo, with king Eu¬ 
menes, repaired their fleet; and all of them toge¬ 
ther, in great bravery, prefented battel to Polyxe¬ 
nidas, before the Haven of Epbcfus. When he durft 
not accept it: they went from place to place, at¬ 
tempting many things, as either they were intreat- 
ed by the Rhodians , or perfwaded by fome ap¬ 
pearing hopes of doing good. Yet performed they 
little or nothing : for that one while they were hin¬ 
dered by ftorms at fea •, and another while by ftrong 
refiftance, made againft them by land. 

Eumenes, with his fleet, was compelled to for- 
fake them •, and return home to the defence of 
His own kingdom. For Antiochus wafted all the 
grounds about EUa and Pergamus : and leaving 
his Ion Scleucus, to befiege the royal city of Per¬ 
gamus, did, with the reft of his army, fpoil the 
whole country thereabout. Attalus , the brother of 
king Eumenes, was then in Pergamus •, having with 
him no better men to defend the city, than were 
they that lay againft it. Wherefore he had reafon 
to Hand in fear ; being too much inferior in num ¬ 
ber. There came to his aid a thoufand foot, and 
an hundred horfe of the Acbeans > old foldicrs all, 
and trained up under Philopoemen ; whofe fcholar, 
in fhe art of war, Diophanes , their commander,’ 
was. This Diophanes , beholding from the w.alls 
of Pergamus, which was an high town, the de¬ 
meanour of the enemy ; began to difdain, that fuch 
men as they fliould hold him befiCged. For Seleu- 
cus* s army, which was encamped at the hill-foot, 
feeing that none durft fally forth upon them, grew 
fo carelefs ; as otherwife, than by fpoiling all be¬ 
hind their backs, they feemed to forget that they 
were in an enemy’s country. Diophanes therefore 
fpake with Attalus ; and told him, that he would 
go forth to vifit them. Attalus had no liking to 
this adventure; for he faid, that the match was 
nothing equal. But the Achcan would needs have 
his will: and ifluing forth, encamped not far from' 
fhe enemy. They of Pergamus thought lum little 
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better than mad. As for the befiegers ; they won¬ 
dered at fir ft what his meaning was : but when 
they faw that he held himfclf quiet, they made a 
jeft of his boldncfs ; and laughed to fee with what 
an handful of men he looked fo ftoutly. So they 
returned unto their former negligence and difor- 
ders. Which Diophants perceiving, he command¬ 
ed all his men to follow him, even as faft as they 
well might: and he himfelf, with the hundred 
horfe, brake out on the fudden upon the ftation that 
was next at hand. Very tew of the enemies had 
their horles ready ladled •, but more few, or none, 
had the hearts to make refiftance : fo as he drove 
them all out of their camp ; and chaced them as 
tar as he might fafely adventure, with great 
(laughter of men, and no lofs of his own. Herc- 
at all the citizens ot Pergamus (who had covered 
the walls of the town, men and women, to be¬ 
hold this fpeftacle) were very joyful i and highly 
magnified the virtue of thefe Achcans. Yet would 
they not therefore iffue forth of their gates, to 
help the Acbeans in doing what remained to be 
done. The next day Se/eucus encamped half a 
mile further from the town, than he had done be¬ 
fore : and againft him went forth Diophants the 
fecond time •, who quietly refted awhile in his old 
ftation. When they had ftaid many hours, look¬ 
ing who fhou Id begin ; i Seleucus, in fair order, as 
he came, withdrew himfelf towards his lodging, 
that was further off. Diopbanes moved not whilft 
the enemy was in fight: but as foon as the ground 
between them hindered the prcfpefl, he followed 
them in all hafte •, and foon overtaking them with 
his horfe, charged them in rear ^ fo as he brake 
them, and with all his forces purfued them at the 
heels, to their very trenches. This boldncfs of the 
Acbeans , and the bafenefs of his own men, caufed 
Seleucus to quit the Siege, little to his honour. 
Such being the quality of thefe Afiatics , Philopoe- 
n.cn had caufe to tell the Romms, That he envied 
their victory. For when Antiochus lay feafting at 
Chalets , after his marriage, and his foldiers be¬ 
took themfelves to riot, as it had been in a time of 
great fecurity : a good man of war might have cut 
all their throats, even as they were tipling in their 
viduulling-houies •, which Phil pamen laid that he 
would have done, had he been general of the A- 
cheans, and not, as he then was, a private man. 

Antiochus was full of bufinels : and turning his 
care from one thing to another, with a great deal 
of travel, brought almoft nothing to pafs. He 
had been at Peigamns : into which Eh mates, lea¬ 
ving the Romans., did put hhnlelf, with a few of 
his horfe, and light armature. Before Pergamus 
he left his fon, as before hath been fhewed, and 
went to Elxa l whither he heard that Aimilius, 
the Rattan admiral, was come to bring fuccour 
to Eumenes. There he made an overture of peace: 
about which to confute, Eumenes was lent for by 
-Emilias, and came from Pergamus. But when it 
was confidercd, tint no conclufion could be made 
without the conful s this treaty brake oft. Then 
followed the overthrow newly mentioned *, which 
emfed Se laic us to give over the fiege of Pergamus. 
Afterwards, tour or five towns, of force any worth 
or note, were taken by the king: and the Syrian 
licet, being of ikven and thirty liiil, was beaten by 
t >e Rhodian, which was of like number. But of 
tl’.is victory the Rhodian had no great caufe to re- 
j nice ; tor that Hannibal the Carthaginian , who, 
together with Apollonius a" courtier of Antiochus, 
wis admiral of the Syrians, did them in a manner 
, s great hurt as they could do to Apollonius anil 
having she victory taken qut of his hand by Apol¬ 


lonius % flight, yet made fuch a retreat, that the 
Rhodians durft not far adventure upon him. Now 
of thefe actions, which were but as prelates into 
the war •, the laft and greateft was a victory ot rhe 
Romans by lea, againft Polyxenidas, the king’s ad¬ 
miral. The battel was fought by Myonnejitt, 
a promontory in Afta : where Polyxenidas had 
with him fourfeore and nine gallics ; and five ot 
them greater than any of the Romans. This be¬ 
ing all the ftrength which he could make by tea: 
we may note the vanity of thofe brags, wherewith 
Antiochus vaunted the laft year, Thar his Armada 
thould cover all the thoars ot Greece. The Ro¬ 
mans had eight and fifty gallies ; the Rhodians , two 
and twenty: the Roman being the ftronger built, 
and more ftoutly manned ; the Rhodian, more light 
timber’d, and thin plank’d, having all advantage 
of fpeed, and good fea-men. Neither forgot they 
to help themfelves by the fame device, with which 
five of their gallies had lately efeaped from Samos, 
For with fire in their prows they ran upon the e- 
nemy: who declining them for fear, laid open his 
fide: and was thereby in greater danger of being 
ftemmed. After no long fight, the king’s navy 
hoifted fail: and having a fair wind, bore away to¬ 
ward Ephefus as faft as they could. Yet forty of 
their gallies they left behind them: whereof thirteen 
were taken ; all the reft burnt or funk. The Ro¬ 
mans, and their fellows, loft only two or three 
(hips : but got hereby the abfolute maftery of the 
fea. 

The report of this mifidvemure may feem to 
have taken from Antiochus all ufe of reafon. For 
as if no hope had been remaining, to defend thofe 
places that he held in Europe : He prefently with¬ 
drew his garrifons from Lyftmacbia : which might 
ealily have been kept, even till the end of winter 
following, and had reduced the befiegers (if the 
fiege had been continued obftinately) to terms of 
great extremity. He alio gave over the liege of 
Colophon : and laying afidc all thought, fave only of 
defence, drew together all his army, and. fenr for 
help to his father-in-law, king Ariarathes, the Cap¬ 
padocian. 

Thus the Roman conful, without impediment, 
not only came to the Afe/le/pont \ but had yielded 
unto him all places there, belonging to Antiochus 
on Europe fide. The fleet was then alfo in neudi- 
nefs, to tranfport him over into A ft a : where Eu¬ 
menes had taken fuch care before, that he landed 
quietly at his own good eafe ; even as if the 
country had been his already. The firft news 
that he heard of the enemy, was by an ambafla- 
dor that came to fue for peace. This ambaflador 
declared in his mailer’s name. That the lame 
things which had hindered him from obtaining 
peace of the Romans heretofore, did now per- 
lw.lde him, that he Ihoufel ealily come to good J- 
greement with them. For in all deputations 
heretofore, Smyrna, LampJaCus, and Lytintacbia, 
had been the places about which they varied. 
Seeing therefore the king hAj now already given 
over Lyfuaacbia ; and was further purpoied, not 
to ftrivc with the Romans about Lampfaats and 
Smyrna ; what reafon was there, why they fhould 
need to trouble him with war ? Ii it was their dc- 
fire, that any other .towns upon the coart ot Alia, 
not mentioned by them in any former treaties, 
(hould be alio fet at liberty, or otherwife delivered 
into their hands ; the king would not refufe to 
gratify ciiein therein. Briefly, let them take feme 
part of A ft a : foas the bounds, dividing them from 
the king, might not be uncertain ; and it fhould 
be quietly put into their hands. If all this were 
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not enough: the king would likewife bear half 
the charges, whereat they had been in this war. 
So praying the Romam to hold themfelves content 
with thel'c good offers, and not to be too info- 
lent upon confidence of their fortune ; he expect¬ 
ed their anl'wer. Thefe offers, which to the am- 
baffidor feemed fo great, were judged by the Ro¬ 
mans to be very little. For they thought it reafon- 
able, that the king fhould bear all the charges of 
the war, fince it began through his only fault: and 
that he fhould not only depart out of thole lew 
towns which he held in sEolis and Ionia ; but quite 
out of Afia the lefis, and keep himfdf on the other 
fide of mount Taurus. When the ambaffador there¬ 
fore faw, that no better bargain could be made, 
he dealt with P. Scipio in private: and to him he 
pro mill'd a great quantity of gold, together with 
the free reftitution of his Ion ; who (it is uncertain 
by what mifchance) was taken prifoner, and molt 
honourably entertained by the king. Sdpto would 
not hearken to the offer of gold: nor otherwile 
to the rcllitution of his Ion, than upon condition, 
that it might be with making fuch amends tor the 
benelit, as became a private nun. As lor tlie pub- 
lick bufincls: he only faid thus much, that iince 
Antioch us luj already tor taken Lyfimachia, and 
futiered the war to tike hold on his own kingdom : 
there was now none other way for him, than ei¬ 
ther to fight, or yield to that which was required 
at his hands. Wherefore, faid he, tell your king 
in my name, that I would advife him to relufe no 
condition whertby he may have peace. 

The king was not any whit moved with this 
advice. For, feeing that the conful demanded of 
him no leis, than it he had been already fubdued: 
little realon there was, that he Ihould tear to come 
to battel i wherein he could lol'e, as he thought, 
no more, than by feeking to avoid it he muft give 
away. He had with him threclcore and ten tiiou- 
fand foot, and twelve thoufand horfl bcfidcs two 
and fifty Indian elephants, and many chariots ar¬ 
med with hooks or feyrhes, according to the man¬ 
ner of the pattern countries. Yet was he nothing 
pleafcd, to hear that the conful drew near him a* 
pace, as one haftning to fight. But howfoever he 
was a dieted ; he nude fo little Ihew of liar, that 
hearing P. Scipio to lie Tick at E/.ta , lie lent thi¬ 
ther unto him his Ion without ranloni: as one both 
delirous to comfort this noble warriour in his fick- 
nefs, and withal not defirous to retain the young 
gentleman tor a pledge of his own fafety. Thus 
ought his bounty to be conftant. Otlierwife it 
might be fulpedted, that herein lie dealt craftily. 
For fincc he could have none other ranlbm of Sci¬ 
pio, than fuch as an honourable man, that had no 
great Bore of wealth, might pay: better it was 
to do fucli a courtdie before tiie battel, as would 
afterwards have been little worthy than to flay un¬ 
til the Romans, perhaps victorious, Ihould exalt 
it at his hands. P. Sttpio was greatly comforted 
with the recovery of his Ion : fo ;is the joy thereof 
was thought to have been much available unto 
his health. In recompence of the king’s humanity, 
he faid only thus much unto thole that, brought 
him this acceptable prelent, I am now able to make 
your Icing none other amends , than by advifing him 
not to fight, until he Jhall hear that / am in the 
camp. What he meant by this, it Ls hard to con¬ 
jecture. Antiockus relolvcd to follow his counfcl: 
and therefore withdrew himfdf from about Thya- 
tira , beyond the river of Pbrygius or (I)llus, unto 
Mignefia by Sips/us: where encamping, he forti¬ 
fied himfdf as Brongly as he could. Thither fol¬ 
lowed him L. Scipio the conful and fat down 
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within four miles of him. About a thoufand of 
the king’s horll, mofi of them Qallo-Crecks, came 
to bid the Romans welcome : of whom at firtt 
they flew fome •, and were anon, with fome lols 
driven back over the river. Two days were qui¬ 
etly fpent, whilll neither the king nor the Ro¬ 
mans would pafs the water. The third day the 
Romans made the adventure : wherein they found 
no dilturbance ; nor were at all oppoled, until they 
came within two miles and a half of Antiochuds 
camp. There, as they were taking up their lodg¬ 
ing, they were charged by three thoufand horfe and 
foot ; whom the ordinary corps du guard repelled. 
Four days together after this, each of them brought 
forth their armies, and fet them in order before the 
trenches, without advancing any farther. The fifth 
day, the Romans came hair way forward, and pre* 
l'ented battel ; which the king would not accept. 
Thereupon the conful took advice, what was to be 
done: For either they mull fight upon wliatfosver 
diladvantage, or elle rcfolve to abide by it all win¬ 
ter, tar from any country of their friends, and 
therefore lubjeCl unto many difficulties ; unlcfs they 
would Bain their honour by returning far back, to 
winter in a more convenient place ; and fo dcl'cr 
the war until the next fpring. The Roman fob 
dier was throughly perluaded of that enemy’s bafe 
temper: Wherefore it was the general cry, that this 
great army fhould be affailed, even in the camp 
where it Jay ; as if rather there were fo many bealts 
to be flaughtcred, than men to be fought with. 
Yet a day or two palled, in dilcovering the fortifi¬ 
cations of A mite but, and die faftft way to fet upon 
him. All this while P. Scipio came not. 'Where¬ 
fore die king, being very loth to difhearten his men, 
by ieeeming to Band in fear of his enemy, refolved 
to put the matter to trial. So, when the Romans took 
the field again, and ordered their battels ; he alio 
did the like, and advanced fo far, that they might 
understand his meaning to fight. 

The Roman army confified of four legions, two 
Roman and two Latin ■, in each of which Were five 
thouland and four hundred men. The Latins , as 
ulually, were in the points; the Romans in the 
main battel : All of them, in their wonted form, - 
were divided into maniples. The Ilajlati had the 
leading ; after them followed the Principcs, at fuch 
balance as was ufuul, and laB of all the Triarii. 
Now befides thefe, there were about three thouland 
auxiliaries ; partly Acheans , and partly fuch as be¬ 
longed to Eumenes ; which were placed in an equal 
front beyond the Latins in the right wing. Ut- 
moB of all (lave fome five hundred Cretans , and 
ot the Trallmns were alinoB three thoufand horfe ; ) 
of which, Eumenes had brought thither eight hun¬ 
dred, the rcB being Roman. The left wing was 
fenced by the bank of the river ; yet lour troops ot 
norle were placed there, tho* fuch help feemed in 
a manner needlels. Two thoufand voluntaries, 
Macedonians and Thracians , were left to guard die 
camp. The conful had with him fixteen African 
elephants, which he befiowed in his rear ; foraf- 
much as had they come to fight with thole of Antio- 
chus, they only would have ferved to difcourr.ge his 
men, as being fure to be beaten ; the Indian being 
far the greater, anti more couragious bealts : where¬ 
of A'ttiuhus had likewife much advantage in 
number. 

The king’s army being compounded of many 
nations, diverfly appointed, and not all accuBomed 
to one manner of fight, was ordered according to 
the feveral kinds, in fuch wife as each might be of 
moB ufe. The main Brengtji of his foot cordiBed 
in fixteen thoufand, arrued all Macedonian-like, 
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and called Pbalangiers. Thefe he placed in the 
inidft, and divided into ten battallions every one 
having two and thirty in file, and fifty in front. 
Between every battalion were two elephants, 
goodly beads, and fuch as being adorned with 
frontals, high crefts, towers on their backs j 
and befides him that governed the elephant, four 
men in every tower, made a gallant and terrible 
fhew. On the right hand of thefe were fifteen 
hundred horfe of die Gallo-Greeks: then, three 
thoufand barb’d horfe v and a regiment of al- 
moft a thoufand horfe called the Agema , that were 
all Medians., the choice of the country, and accom¬ 
panied by fome others. All which troops of horfe 
divided in their feveral kinds, dp feem to have fol¬ 
lowed one another in depth, rather than to have 
been ftretched out in front. Adjoyning to thefe 
were fixteen elephants together in one flock- A lit- 
further to the right hand, was the king!s own regi¬ 
ment : called die Argyrafpides or ftlver-jbields , by 
a name borrowed from their furniture \ but nothing, 
like fo valiant as thofe of the fame name, that had 
ferved under great Alexander : then twelve hundred 
archers on horfeback,- three thoufand light-armed 
foot, two thoufand and five hundred archers of 
Myfta i with four thoufand flingers and archers of 
the Cyrteans, and Elymeans. On the left hand of 
the Pbalangiers , were placed the like numbers of 
Gallo-Greeks and barb'd horfe: as alfo two thoufand 
horfe that were fent to. Ariarathes , with two thou¬ 
fand and feven hundred of divers nations,' and a 
regiment of a thoufand horfe more lightly armed, 
that were called the king's troop , being Syrians , 
Phrygians , and Lydians. In front of all thefe 
horfe were the chariots armed with hooks or feythes, 
and the Dromedaries , whereon fat Arabians with 
long rapiers, that would ferve to reach from thofe 
high camels. . Beyond thefe were, as in the right 
wing, a rabble of many nations, Carians , Ciltci- 
ans , Pamphylians , Pijidians , Cyrteans , Elyme¬ 
ans , and many others, having alfo widi them fix¬ 
teen elephants. Antiocbus himfelf commanded in 
the right wing; Seleucus in the left and three of 
his principal captains commanded over the Pba- 
langiers. 

The firft onfet was given by the Dromedaries , 
and armed chariots: of which the one, being like 
to terrifie the horfe •, the other, to break the fqua- 
drons of the foot •, Eumenes with a few light-armed 
Cretans , archers, darters, and flingers, eafily made 
fruftrate the danger threatened by them both. For 
with flioutings, and noifes, and fome wounds, they 
were driven out of the field j and running back 
upon their own men, did the fame harm which 
(hey had intended to the enemies. Wherefore the 
Roman horfe following this advantage, charged 
upon (he left wing: where they found no refiftathce; 
feme being out of order j others being without 
courage. It is fhameful to rehearfe, and fo ftrange, 
that it may hardly feem credible: that the Pbalangiers , 
with fuch variety of auxiliaries, made litde or no 
refiftance; but all of them fled, in a manner as 
loon as they were charged. Only the king, Antio¬ 
cbus himfelf, being in the left wing of his own bat¬ 
tel : and feeing the Latins, that flood oppofite un¬ 
to him weakly flanked with horfe j gave upon 
them epuragioufly, and forced them to retire. But 
M. JEmilius, that had the guard of the Roman 
camp, iflued forth with all his power t6 help his 
fellows: and, what by perfwafion, what by threats, 
made them renew the fight. Succour alfo came 
from the right wing, where the Romans were al¬ 
ready victorious: whereof, when Antiocbus difeo- 
vered the approach } he not only turned his horie 
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about,- but ran away upon the fpur, without further 
tarrianee. The camp was defended a little while: 
and with no great valour ; though by a great mul¬ 
titude that were fled into it. Antiocbus is faid to 
have loft in this battel fifty thoufand foot, and four 
thoufand horfe befides thofe that were taken. Of 
the Romans , there were nor flain above three hun¬ 
dred toot, and- four and twenty horfe of Eume¬ 
nes's followers five and twenty. 

Antiocbus fled into Sardes , and from thence to 
Apamea, the lame nighj, hearing dnt Selcucus was 
gone thither before. He left the cuftody of Sar¬ 
des, and the caftle there, to one whorn he thought 
faithful. But the townfmen and foldicrs were lb 
difmayed with the greatnefs of the overthrow •, that- 
one man’s faith was worth nothing. All the towns 
in thofe parts, without expecting lixnmons, yielded 
up themfelves by ambafladors: whom they fent to- 
the Romans,, whilft they were on the way. Nei¬ 
ther were there many days fpent, ere Antiocbus’s- 
ambaflador was in the camp: having none other er¬ 
rand, than to know what it would pleafe the Ro¬ 
mans to impofe upon the king his matter. P. Sci- 
pio was now come to his brother •, who obtained 
leave to make the anfwcr, becaufe it fliould be 
gende. They required no more than they had late¬ 
ly done: which was, that he fhould quite abandon- 
his. dominions on this fide of Taurus, For their 
charges in that war, they required fifteen thoufand 
talents: five hundred in hand j two thoufind and- 
five hundred, when the fenate and people of Rom* 
fliould have confirmed the peace \ and the other 
twelve thoufand, in twelve years next enfuing by 
even portions. Likewife they demanded four hun¬ 
dred talents for Eumenes and fome (lore of corn, 
that was due to him upon a reckoning. Now be¬ 
fides twenty hoftages which they required, very onr- 
neft they were to have Hannibal the Carthaginian , 
and Tboas the Rtolian, with fome others, who had 
ftirred up the king to this war, delivered into their 
hands. But any wile man might fo eafily have per¬ 
ceived, that it would be their purpole to make this 
one of their principal demands •, as no great art 
was needful to beguile their malice. The king’s 
ambaflador had fell commiflion, to rcfule nothing 
that fhould be enjoyneci W herefore there was no 
more to do, than to fend immediately to Rome for 
the ratification of the peace. 

There were new conftils chofcn in the mean 
while at Rome , M. Fulvius, and Cn. Manlius Vol- 
fo. The Etolians defired peace, but could not 
obtain it; becaufe they would accept neither of the 
two conditions before propounded. So it was de¬ 
creed, that one of the confuls fliould make war up¬ 
on the Etolians, the other upon Antiocbus in Afta. 
Now though fhortly there came news, that Antio¬ 
cbus was already vanquifhed in battel, and had fub- 
mitted himfelf unto aH that could be required at 
his hands: yet fence the ftate of Afta was not like 
to be fo throughly fettled by one vi&ory, but that 
many things might fall out worthy of the Romans 
care ; Cn. Manlius, to whom Afta foil by lot, had 
not his province changed. 

Soon after this came the ambafladors of king 
Antiocbus to Rome,- accompanied with Rhodians 
and fome others ; yea,- by king Eumenes in perl'on; 
whole prefence added a goodly luftre to the bufi- 
nefs in hand. Concerning the peace to be made 
with king Antiocbus, there was no deputation it 
was generally approved. All the trouble was, about 
the diftribution of the purchafe. King Eumenes 
reckoned up his own deferts; and comparing 
himfelf with Mafaniffa, hoped that the Romans 
would be more bountiful to him than they had 

been 
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been to the Numidian, fince they had found 
him a king indeed, whereas Mafaniffa was only 
fuch in title ; and fince both he and his father had al¬ 
ways been their friends, even in the very word of the 
Roman fortune. Yerwas there much ado to make 
him tell what he would have: he ftill referring 
himfelf to their courtefie; and they defiring him 
to fpeak plain. At length he craved that they 
would beftow upon him, as much of the country 
by them taken from Antiochus, as they had no 
purpofe to keep in their own hands. Neither 
thought he it needful, that they Ihould trouble 
thcmfelves with the care of giving liberty to ma¬ 
ny of the Greek towns, that were on Afia . fide. 
For fince the mod of thofe towns had been parta¬ 
kers with the king in his war, it was no reafon 
that they fliould be gainers by his overthrow. The 
Rhodians did not like of this. They defired the 
fenate to be truly patrons of the Grecian liberty; 
and to call to mind, that no fmall part of Greece 
itfdf had been fubject unto Philip, and ferved him 
in his war: which was not alledged againd him 
as a caufe why they Ihould not be made free, after 
that Philip was overcome. But the main point 
whereon they infided, was this. That the viftory 
of the Romans againd king Antiochus was fo great, 
as eafily might fatisfy the defires of all their friends. 
The fenate was glad to hear of this, and very 
bountifully gave away fo much, that every one 
had caufe to be well pleafed. 

Such end had the war againd king Antiochus : 
after which, L. Cornelius Scipio, returning home, 
had granted unto him the honour of a triumph ; 
the pomp whereof exceeded in riches, not only 
that of Titus ghiintius Flaminius r but of any ten 
that Rome had beheld until that day. Now foraf- 
much as the furname of The African had been gi¬ 
ven unto P. Scipio , it was thought convenient by 
fome, to reward L: Scipio with the title of The 
AJiatic : which the fortune of his victory had no 
lefs deferved j though the virtue requifite to the 
purchafe thereof, was no way corrclpondcnt. 

StCT. IX. 

The Etolian$ and the Gallo-Greeks, vanquijhed by 
the Roman confuls , Fulvius and Manlius. Man¬ 
lius hardly obtains a triumph : being charged (a- 
mong other objections) with attempting to have 
paffed the bounds appointed as fatal to the Romans 
by Sibyl. Of Sibyl'/ prophecies y the bocks of 
Hermes ; and that infcription , Simoni Deo San- 
£to. The ingratitude of Rome to the Vwo Sci- 
pio’s. Of the beginning of faction among the Ro¬ 
man nobility. 

M Atc . Fulvius and Cm. Manlius had the fame 
charge divided between them, which L. Cor¬ 
nelius Scipio, now diled Afiaticus, had lately under¬ 
gone. It was found more than one man’s work, to 
look at once to Greece and Afia. . And for this rea¬ 
fon was it apparent, that L. Scipio had granted fo 
long a truce to the Etolians. But fince, in this 
long interim of truce; that haughty little nation 
had not fought to humble it feIf to the Roman 
Majejly , it was now to be brought unto more low¬ 
ly tfcrms than any other of the Greeks. The bed 
was, that fo great a dorm fell not unexpected up¬ 
on 'the Etolians. They had forefeen the danger, 
when their ambafladors were utterly denied peace 
at Rome : and they had provided the lad remedy ; 
which was, to entreat the Rhodians and Atheni -, 
ans to become interceflors for them. Neither were 
they fo dejeded, with any terrible apprehenfions, 
that they could not well devife, upon helping them- 
No. XLVIII. • 
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fclves, even by re-purchafe of countries lod, where 
they fpied advantage. 

Poor king Annnander lived in exile among 
them, whil HP bilip of Macedon kept, for him, pol- 
feflion of his lands and cadles. But the Atha- 
manians (befides that many of them bore a natu¬ 
ral affedion to their own prince) haying been long 
accudomcd to ierve a mountain lord, tlut con¬ 
vened with them alter an homely manner y could 
not endure the proud and infolent manner of 
command, uled by the captains of Philip’s garri- 
fons. • They fent therefore fome few of them to 
their king, and offered their fcrvice towards his 
reftitution. At the fird there were only four of 
them •, neither grew they, at length, to more than 
two and fifty, which undertook the work. Yet 
adurance, that all the red would follow, made A- 
minander willing to try his fortune. He was at the 
borders with a thoufand Etolians, upon the day 
appointed: at which time his two and fifty adven¬ 
turers, having divided themfelves into four parts, 
occupied, by the ready . affidance of. the multi¬ 
tude, four the chief towns in the country, to his 
ufe. The fame of this good fuccefs at fird; with 
divers letters running from place to place, whereby 
men were exhorted todo.their bed in helping forward 
the action : made the lieutenants of Philip unable 
to think upon refidance. One of them held the 
town of Tbetum a few days* giving thereby fome 
leifure unto his king to provide for the refeue. 
But when he had done his bed, he was forced 
thence ; and could only tell Philtp , whom he met 
on the way, that all was lod. Philip had brought 
from home fix thoufand men, of whom, when the 
greater part could not hold out, in fuch a running 
march, he left all, fave two thoufand behind him, 
and fo came to Aiben<eum± a little Atbamanian 
cadle that dill was his, as being on the frontier of 
Macedon. , Thence he fent Zeno, who had kept 
Theium awhile, to take a place lying over Argi- 
tbea, that was chief of the country. Zeno did as 
he was appointed : yet neither he, nor the king, 
had the boJdnefs to defeend upon Aigitbca : for 
that they might perceive the Athamamans, all a- 
long the hill fides, ready to come down upon them, 
when they fhould be bufy. Wherefore nothing 
was thought more honourable than a fafe retreat; 
efpecially when Aminander came in fight with his 
thoufand Etolians. The Macedonians were called 
back from-wards Argithea , and prefently withdrawn 
by their king towards his own borders. But they 
were not futfered to depart in quiet, at their plea- 
furc. The Athamanians and Etolians way-layed 
them, and purfued them fo clolely, that their re¬ 
treat was in a manner of a plain flight, with great 
lofs of men and arms -, few of thole efcaping that 
were left behind, as to make a countenance of 
holding fomewhat in the country, until Philip' s 
return. , 

The Etolians, having found the bufinefs of A- 
thamania fo cafy, made an attempt in their Own be¬ 
half, upon the Ampbilochians and Aperantians. 
Thefe had belonged unto their nation, and were 
lately taken by Philip •, from whom they diligently 
revolted, and became Etolian again. The Dolo- 
pians lay next; that had been ever belonging to 
the Macedonian, and fo did ftill purpofe to con¬ 
tinue. Thefe took arms at firft : but foon laid 
them away ; feeing their neighbours ready to fight 
with them in the Etolian quarrel, and feeing their 
own king fo haftily gone, as if he meant not to 
return. 

Of thefe victories the joy was the lefs i for that 
news came of AntioclJtf s laft overthrow, and 
9 I ef 
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of M. Fulvius the new conful’s haftning with an 
army into Greece. Aminander fent his excufes to 
Rome, praying the fenate, not to take it in de- 
fpight, that he had recovered his own from Phi¬ 
lip, with fuch help as he could get. Neither feems 
it that the Romans were much offended to hear of 
Philip's Ioffes: for of this fault they neither were 
fharp corre&ors, nor earneft reprovers. Fulvius 
went in hand with the bufinefs about which he 
came, and lay’d fiege to Ambracia, a goodly city, 
that had been the chief feat of Pyrrhus's king¬ 
dom. With this he began ; for that it was of too 
great importance to be abandoned by the Etoli- 
ans : yet could hot by them be relieved, unlefs 
they would adventure to fight upon etjual ground. 
To help the Ambracians , it was not in the Etoli- 
ans power: for they were at the fame time vexed 
by the Illyrians at fea, and ready to be driven from 
their new conqueft, by Per feus the fon of Philip, 
who invaded the countries of the Atnphilochians and 
Dolopians. They were unable to deal with fo ma¬ 
ny at once ; and therefore as earneftly fought peace 
with the Romans, as they ftoutly made head again If 
the reft. In the mean while, the Athenian and 
Rhodian ambafladors came •, who befought the con- 
ful to grant them peace. It helped well that Am¬ 
bracia made ftrong refiftance, and would not be 
terrified by any violence of the affailants, or dan¬ 
ger that might feem to threaten. The conful had 
no defire to fpend half his time about one city, 
and fo be driven to leave unto his fuccefior the 
honour of finifhing the war. Wherefore he glad¬ 
ly hearkened unto the Etolians , and bade them 
feek peace with faithful intent, without thinking it 
over-dear, at a reafonable price ; confidering with 
how great a part of his kingdom their friend An- 
tioebus had made the fame purchafe. He alfo gave 
.leave to Aminander, offering his fervice as a me¬ 
diator, to put himfelf into Ambracia, and try what 
-good his perfwafions might do with the citizens. 
So, after many demands and excufes, the conclu- 
fion was fuch, as was grievous to the weaker, but 
not unfufferable. The fame ambafladors of the 
Athenians and Rhodians accompanied thole of the 
..Etolians to Rome, for procurihg the confirmation 
of peace. Their eloquence and credit was the mote 
needful in this interceflion ; for that Philip had 
.made very grievous complaint about the lofs of 
thole countries, which they had lately taken from 
him. Hereof the fenate could not but take no¬ 
tice *, though it hindered not the peace, which 
thofc good mediators of Rhodes and Athens did 
earneftly follicite. The Etolians were bound to 
uphold the majefty of the people of Rome, and 
to obferve divers articles, which made them lefs 
free, and more obnoxious to the Romans, than any 
people of Greece ; they having been the firll that 
tailed thefe their matters into the country. The 
ifle of Cepba/enia was taken from them by the Ro¬ 
mans: who kept it for themfelves (as not longfince 
they had gotten Zacynthus from the Acheans, by 
. ftiflly preffing their own right) that fo they might 
- have pofleflion along the coaft of Greece, whilft 
they feemed to forbear the country! But concern¬ 
ing thole places, wliereto Philip, or others, might 
Jay claim, there was let down an order fo per¬ 
plexed, as would neceflarily require to have the 
Romans judges of the controverfies, when they 
fhould arife. And hereof good ufe will be fhortly 
made; when want of employment elfewhere fhall 
caulc a more lordly inquifition to be held, upon 
the affairs of Macedc i and Greece. 

Cn . Manlius , the other conful, had at the'fame 
time war in Afta, with the Galio-Grecks and o¬ 
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thers. His army was the fame that had followed 
L. Scipio of wbofe victory his acts were die 
confummation. He vilited tliofe countries on the 
hither fide of Taurus, that had fcarce heard of the 
Romans ; to whom they were abandoned by An- 
tioebus. Among thefe were feme petty lords, or 
tyrants, fome free cities, and fotne that were toge¬ 
ther at wars, without regard of the great alteration 
happened in A fa. From every of thefe he got 
fomewhat ; and by their quarrels found occalion 
to vifit thofe provinces, into which he fhould elle 
have wanted an errand. He was even loaden with 
booty, when, having fetch’d a compafs about 
Afia, he came at length upon the Gallo-Grtebs. 
Thefe had long domineered over the country : 
though of late times k was rather the feme and 
terrour of thejr forepafied a<ffs, than any prefent 
virtue of theirs, which held them in reputa¬ 
tion. Of the Romans they had lately fuch trial, 
when they ferved under king Amkcbus , as made 
them to acknowledge themfelves far the worfc men. 
Wherefore they thought it no fmaH part of their 
fafety, that they dwelt upon the river Pialys, in an 
inland country, where diofe enemies were not very 
like to fearch them out. But when fuch hopes failed* 
and when fome princes of their own nation, that 
had been friends of Eumenes, exhorted the reft to 
yield : rhen was no coonfel thought fo good, as to 
fbrfeke their houfes and country, and, with all that 
they could carry or drive, to betake themfelves un¬ 
to the high mountains of Olympus and Mariana. 
Thefe mountains were exceeding hard of alcent, 
though none fhould undertake the cuftody. Be¬ 
ing therefore well manned and vi&oalied for a 
long time; as alfo the natural ftrength being 
help’d, by fuch forrification as promifed greateft 
afiuranee ; it was thought, (hat the conful would 
either forbear the attempt of forcing them, or eafi- 
ly be repelled and that finally, when he had 
ftay’d there a While, winter, and much want, 
fhould force'him to diffbdge. Yet all this availed 
not. For whereas rite Galto-Gmks had been cart- 
ids of fumifhing themfelves with catting wea¬ 
pons, as if the fronts would have ferved well e- 
nough for that purpofe: the Romans, who came far 
otherwiie appointed, found greater advantage in 
the difference of arms, than impediment in difed- 
vantage of ground. Archers and {lingers did ea- 
fily prevail againft cafters of ftones •, efpccially be¬ 
ing fuch as were thefe Gallo-Greeks, neither exer- 
cifed in that manner of fight, nor having prepa¬ 
red their ftones before-hand, but catching up what 
lay next, the too great, and the too little, oftner 
than thofe of a fit fizc. Finally, the Barbarians, 
wanting defenfive arms, could not hold out a- 
gainft the arrows and weapons of the Roman light 
armature: but were driven from a piece df ground, 
which they had undertaken to make good, up into 
their camp on the top of the mountain ; and be¬ 
ing forced out of their camp, had no other way 
left, than to call themfelves headlong down the 
fteep rocks. Few of their men efcaped alive : all 
their wives, children, and goods, became a prey 
unto the Romans. In the very like manner, were 
the reft of that nation overcome foon after, at the 
other mountain ; only “more of them fared them¬ 
felves by flight, as ‘having fairer way at-their 
'backs. 

Thefe wars being ended: Fulvius and Manlius 
were appointed, by the fenate, each of diem to 
retain as proconfol his province for another year. 
Fulvius, in his feebrid year, did little or nothing. 
Manlius gave peace to 'thofe' whom 'he had van- 
quiihcd, as lrkdwife' to Ariararhes the Cappado¬ 
cian, 
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tian, and fome others, not by him vanquilhcd, but 
fubmitting themfelves for fear of the Homan arms. 
He drew from them all what profit he could ; and 
hid upon them fuch conditions as he thought ex¬ 
pedient. He alio did finifh the league of peace 
with Antiocbus ; whereto he fwore, and received 
the king’s oath by ambafi'adors, whom he fent for 
that purpofe. Finally, having fet in order the 
matters of Afu, he took his way towards the Hd- 
lefpont, loadcn with fpoil, as carrying with him 
(bcfides other treafures) all that the Gallo-Greeks 
had in fo many years extorted from the wealthy 
provinces which lay round about them. Neither 
did this army of Manlius return home rich in mo¬ 
ney alone, or catrel, or things of needful ufe, 
which the Roman foldiers had been wont to take 
as the only good purchafe \ but furnifhed with 
fumptuous houfhold-ftuff, and flaves of price, ex¬ 
cellent cooks and muficians for banquets ; and, in 
a word, with the feeds of that luxury, which fi¬ 
nally over-grew and choaked the Roman virtue. 

The country of Thrace lay between fjellefpont 
and the kingdom of Macedon , which way Manli¬ 
us was to take his journey homeward. L. Scipio 
had found no impediment among the Thracians : 
* either for that he pafled through them, without 
any fuch booty as might provoke them j or per¬ 
haps rather, bccaufe Philip of Macedon had taken 
order, tliat the /barbarians fhould not ftir. But 
when Manlius came along with an huge train of 
baggage, the Thracians could not fo well contain 
themfelves. Neither was it thought, that Philip 
took it odierwife than very pleafantly, to have 
this Roman army robbed, and well beaten on the 
way. He had caufe to be angry ; feeing how lit¬ 
tle himfelf was regarded, and what great rewards 
were given to Eumenes. For he underftood, and 
afterwards gave the Romans to underftand, that 
Eumenes could not have abiden in his own king¬ 
dom, if the people of Rome had not made war 
in Afia : whereas contrariwife, Antiocbus had of¬ 
fered unto himfelf three thoufand talents, and fif¬ 
ty fhips of war, to take part with him and the 
Etolians ; promifing moreover to reftore unto 
him all the Greek cities, that had been taken 
from him by the Romans. Such being the diffe¬ 
rence between him and Eumenes, when the war 
began : he thought it no even dealing of the Ro¬ 
mans, after their victory, to give away not only 
the half of Afia, but Cberfonefus and Lyfimacbia 
in Europe, to Eumenes ; whereas upon himfelf they 
bellowed not any one town. It agreed not in¬ 
deed with his nobility, to go to Rome and beg 
provinces in the fenate, as Eumenes and the Rho¬ 
dians had lately done. He had entertained lo¬ 
vingly the two Scipio*s, whom he thought the mod 
honourable men in Rome ; and was grown into 
near acquaintance with Publius, holding corre- 
fpondence with him by letters, whereby he made 
himfelf acquainted with the wars in Spain and 
Afric. This perhaps he deemed fuffiqient, to 
breed in the Romans a due refpeCt of him. But 
Eumenes took a furer way. For the Scipio*s had 
not the difpofing of that which they won from 
Antiocbus ; as neither indeed had Manlius , nor the 
ten delegates aflifting him ; but the fenate of 
Rome , by which thofe delegates were chpfen, and 
inftruCted how to proceed. When Philip there¬ 
fore faw thefc upftart kings of Pergamus , whom 
he accounted as bafe companions, advanced fo 
highly, and made greater than himfelf; yea him¬ 
felf unregarded, contemned, and expofed to ma¬ 


ny wrongs: then found he great caufe to wifli, 
that he had not fo haftily declared himfelf againft 
Antiocbus , or rather that he had joined with An- 
tiochus and the Etolians, by whom he might have 
been freed from his infolent mafters. But what 
great argument of fuch difeontentednefs the Ma¬ 
cedonian had, we fhall very fhortly be urged to 
difeourfe more at large. At the prefent it was 
believed, that the Thracians were by him fet on, 
to aflail the Romans paffing through their country. 
They knew all advantages: and they tell unex¬ 
pected upon the carriages, that were beftowed 
in the midft of the army ; whereof part had al¬ 
ready pafled a dangerous wood, through which the 
baggage followed ; part was not yet fo far ad¬ 
vanced. There was enough to get, and enough to 
leave behind; though both the getting, and the 
faving, did coft many lives, as well of the Barba¬ 
rians as of the Romans. They fought until it grew 
night; and then the Thracians withdrew themfelves; 
not without as much of the booty, as was to their 
full content. And of fuch trouble there was more, 
though lels dangerous, before the army could get 
out of Tbrace into Macedon. Through the king¬ 
dom they had a fair march into Epirus ; and fo 
to Apollonia, which was their handle of Greece. 

To Manlius, and to Fulvius , when each of 
them returned to the city, was granted the honour 
of triumph. Yet not without contradiction, efpe- 
cially to Manlius ; whom fome of the ten delegates 
appointed to aflift him, did very bitterly rax, as an 
unworthy commander. Touching the reft of their 
accufation ; it fufficeth, that he made good anfwer, 
and was approved by the chief of the fenate. One 
claufe is worthy of more particular confideration. 
Reprehending his defire to have hindered the peace 
with Antiocbus ; they faid, b That with much ado be 
<was kept from leading bis army over Taurus, and 
adventuring upon the calamity threatened by Sibyl’* 
verfes, unto thofe that fhould pafs the fatal bounds. 
What calamity or overthrow this was, wherewitk 
Sibyfs prophecy threatned the Roman captain pr 
army, that fliould pafs over Taurus, I do not con¬ 
ceive. Pompey was the firft that marched with an 
army beyond thofe limits : though the victories of 
Lucullus had opened unto him the way, and had 
before : hand won, in a fort, the countries on the 
other fide of the mount; which Lucullus gave to 
one of Antiocbus* s race, though Pompey Occupied 
them for the Romans. But we find not, that ei¬ 
ther Lucullus or Pompey fuffered any lofs, in pre¬ 
fuming to negleCt the bounds appointed by Sibyl. 
Indeed the accomplilhtjient of this prophecy, fell 
out near about one time, with the reftitution of 
Ptolemy king of Egypt ; that was forbidden unto 
the Romans by the fame Sibyl. It may therefore 
feem to liave had reference unto the fame things 
that were denounced, as like to happen unto the 
reduction of the Egyptian Hing. Whether the ora¬ 
cles of Sibyl had in them any truth, and were not, 
as Tully noteth, * Jonpedat random in the large field of 
time, there to take root, and get credit by event ; 
I will not here difpute. But I hold this more pro¬ 
bable, than the reftitution of Ptolemy to his 
kingdom by Gabinius the Roman , ftioula have a- 
ny way betokened the coming of our Saviour : 
as fome both ancient and modern ChriJUan wri¬ 
ters have been well pleafed to interpret Sibyl in 
that Prophecy. Of the Sibylline predictions I have 
lbmetimes thought reverendly : though not know¬ 
ing what they were (as I think few men know) 
yet following the common belief .and good autho- 
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rity. But obfervation of the fhameful idolatry, 
that upon all occafions was advanced in Rome by 
the books of Sibyl, had well prevailed upon my 
credulity, and made me fufpeft, though not the 
faith and pious meaning, yet the judgment of Eu- 
fcbius: when that learned and excellent work of 
matter Cafauban 1 upon th e Annals of cardinal Baro¬ 
nins : did altogether free me from mine errour *, 
making it apparent. That not only thofe prophe¬ 
cies of Sibyl, wherein Chrift fo plainly was fore- 
fhewed, but even the books of Hermes, which 
have borne fuch reputation, were no better than 
counterfeited pieces, and at firft entertained (who- 
foever devifed them) by the undifcrect zeal of fuch, 
as delighted in feeing the Cbrifian religion ftrength- 
ned with foreign proofs. And in the fame rank, 
I think, we ought to place that notable hiftory, 
reported by b Eufebius from no mean authors, of 
the honour which was done to Simon Magus in 
Rome ; namely of an altar to him ere&ed, with an 
infeription Simoni Deo SanSlo, that is, 'To Simon 
the holy God. For what can be more ftrange, than 
that a thing fo memorable, and fo publick, Ihould 
have been quite omitted by Tacitus, by Suetonius , 
by Dion, and by all which wrote of thofe times ? 
Philofophcrs and poets would not have fuffered 
the matter to cfoape in filence, had it been true ; 
neither can it be thought that Seneca, who then 
lived and flouriflied, would have abftained from 
fpeaking any word of an argument fo famous. 
Wherefore I am perfwaded, that this infeription, 
Simoni Deo Sanfto, was, by fomc bad Cntkifm, 
taken amils in place of Semoni Sango ; a title four 
hundred years older than the time of Simon Ma¬ 
gus. For the goods of one Vitruvius a rebel, had 
many ages before been confecrated Semoni Saugo, 
that is, to the fpirit or demi-god Sangus , in whole 
chapel they were beftowed. So as cither by the ill 
fhape of the old Roman letters, or by foine fpoi! 
that time had wrought upon them •, it might eafily 
come to pafs, that the words Ihould be mifs-read, 
Simoni SauRo, and that fome Cbrijiian who had 
heard of Simon Magus , but not of Sangus, there¬ 
upon fhould frame the conjecture, which now 
pafleth for a true hiftory. Such conjectures, be¬ 
ing entertained without examination, find credit 
by tradition ; whereby alfo, many times, their 
fafhion is amended, and made more hiftorical, 
than was conceived by the author. But it cannot 
be fafe, to let our faith (which ought to ftand firm 
upon a fure foundation) lean over-hardly on a well 
painted, yet rotten, port. 

Now concerning the triumph of Cn. Manlius , 
it may be numbred among a few of the richeft, 
which ever the city beheld. Out of that which 
he brought into the treafury, was made the laft 
payment of thofe monies, which the common¬ 
wealth had borrowed from private men, in the fe- 
cond Punic war. So long was it, that Rome had 
ftill fome feeling of Hannibal: which being paft, 
there was remaining neither care, nor memory, of 
any danger. This triumph of Manlius was defer¬ 
red by him, even fo long as he well could; for 
that he thought it not fafe, to make his entrance 
into the city, until the heat of an inquifition, then 
raging therein, fhould be allayed. The two Sci- 
piu's were called, one after another, into judgment, 
by two tributes of the people ; men only by diis 
" accul'ation, known to poftcrity. P. Scipio the A- 
fricart, with whom they began, could not endure 
that fuch unworthy men fhould queftion him, of 
'purloining from the common trealury, or of being 


hired with bribes by Antiochus, to make an ill bar¬ 
gain for his country. When therefore his day of 
anfwer came ; he appeared before the tribunes, 
not humbly as one accufed, but followed by a great 
train of his friends and clients, with which he 
patted through the midft of the afitnibly, and of¬ 
fered himlelf to fpeak. Having audience, he told 
the people. That upon the fame day of the year he 
had fought a great battel with Hannibal, and fi- 
nifhed the Punic war by a fignal viettory. In me¬ 
mory whereof, he thought it no fit feafon to brab¬ 
ble at the law ; but intended to vifit the Capitol, 
and there give thanks to Jupiter and the reft of 
the Gods, by whofe grace, both on that day and 
at other times, he had well and happily dif- 
charged the moft weighty bufinefs of the common¬ 
wealth. And hereto he invited with him alf the 
citizens; requeftingthem, That if everf.nce thefe- 
venteentb year of bis life, until be now grew old, the 
honourable places by them conferred upon him, bad 
prevented the capacity of his age , and yet bis cleferts 
had exceeded the greatnefs of thofe honourable pla¬ 
ces •, then would they pray, that the princes and 
great ones of their city might fill be like to him. 
Thefe words were heard with great approbation \ 
fo as all the people, even rhe officers of the court, 
followed Scipio ; leaving the tribunes alone, with 
none about them, excepting their own flaves and a 
crier, by whom ridiculoufly they cited him to 
judgment, until for very fhame, as not knowing 
what elfe to do, they granted him, unrequefted, a 
further day. After this, when the African per¬ 
ceived that the tribunes would not let fall their luir, 
but enforce him to fubmit himfelf to a difgrace- 
ful trial, he willingly relinquifhed the city, and his 
unthankful Romans, that could fuffer him to un¬ 
dergo fo much indignity. The reft of his time he 
fpent at Litcrnum-, quietly, with a few of his in- 
ward friends, and without any defire of feeing Rome 
again. How many years he lived, or whether he 
lived one whole year, in this voluntary banilh- 
ment •, it is uncertain. The report of his dying in 
the fame year, with Hannibal and Pbilopoemen, as 
alfo of his private behaviour at Liternum, render 
it probable, that he outlived the tribuncfhip of his 
accufers ; who meant to have drawn him back to 
his anfwer, if one of their colleagues (as one of 
them had power to hinder all die reft from pro¬ 
ceeding) had not caufcd them to defift. Howfoe- 
ver it was •, the fame tribunes went more lharply 
to work with L. Scipio the Afiatic. They pro¬ 
pounded a decree unto the people, touching mo¬ 
ney received of Antiocbus , and not brought into 
the common treafury; that the fenate Ihould give 
charge unto one of the pretors, to inquire, and ju¬ 
dicially determine thereof. In favour of this de¬ 
cree an oration was made by Cato, the fuppofed 
author of thefe contentions, and inftigator' of the 
tribunes. He was a man of. great, but not per¬ 
fect, virtue: temperate, valiant, and of fingular in- 
duftry •, frugal alfo, both of the publick, and of 
his own ; fo as in this kind he was even faulty : 
for though he would not be corrupted with bribes, 
yet was he unmerciful and unconfcionable, in feck- 
ing to cncreafe his own wealth, by fuch means as 
the law did warrant. Ambition was his vice ; 
which being poifoned with envy, troubled both 
himfelf, and the whole city, whilft he lived. His 
mean birth caufed him to hate the nobility, efpeci- 
ally thofe that were in chief eftimation. Neither 
did he fpare to bite at fuch as were of his own 
rank, men raifed by defert, if their advancement 
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were like to hinder his; but lately before this* when 
<jlabrio , whofe lieutenant he had been at TbermopyU, 
was his competitor for the cenforfhip, and likely 
ro carry it, he took an oath againft him, which was 
counted as no better than malicious perjury. That 
he had not brought into the common treafury fome 
veflels of gold and filver, gotten in the camp of 
Antiochus . Now the hatred which he bore unto 
the Scipio's grew partly (befides his general fpight 
at the nobility) from his own firft riling, wherein 
he was countenanced by Valins Maximus , who 
brooked not the African •, partly from fome check, 
that was given unto himfclt, in the African voyage 
by P. Scipio, whofe trealurcr he then was. l or 
when Cato did utter his diflike of the confufs bad 
hufbandry (judging magnificence to be no better) 
in fome peremptory manner, Scipio plainly told 
hint. That he had no need of fuch double diligence 
in his treafurer. Wherefore, cither not caring what 
lies he publifh’d, or for want of judgment thinking 
unworthily of the virtue that was far above him, 
Cato filled Rome with untrue reports againft his 
general, whofe noble deeds confuted fuffiuently the 
author of fuch falfe tales. And thus began the ha¬ 
tred •, which being not regarded, nor thought upon 
by the Scipio's, wliillt it was nourifh’d by their ene¬ 
my, broke out upon advantage, efpccially againft 
L. Scipio, his brother being dead, or out of the 
way. A fevere inquiry and judgment lacing ap¬ 
pointed of purpole againft Scipio , matters were lo 
carried, that he was foon condemn’d in a fum of 
money, far exceeding his ability to pay. For non¬ 
payment, his body (hould have been laid up in pri- 
fon; but Irom this rigour of the law he was freed 
by Tiberius Gracchus, the lame tribune who had 
caufed the fuit againft the African to be let fall. In 
his eftate, which was confilcated to the ufe of the 
city, when there neither appeared any fign of his 
having been beholden to Antiochus, nor was found 
fo much as what he had been condemned to pay \ 
then fell his accufers, and all whole hands had been 
againft him, into the indignation of the people. 
But for this was L. Scipio no whit the better. His 
kindred, friends, and clients made fuch a collection 
for him, as w'ould have fet him in better eftate 
than before, if he had accepted it. He took no 
more than fuch of his own goods, as were of ne- 
cefiary ufe, being redeemed tor him by his neareft 
friends. 

And thus began the civil war of the tongue, in 
the Roman pleadings *, which had either not been, 
or not been much regardablc, until now, fincc the 
Punic war. Security of danger from abroad, and 
fome want of fufficient employment, were efpccial 
helps to the kindling of this fire •, which firft 
caught hold upon that great worthy, to whofe vir¬ 
tue Rome was indebted, tor changing into fo great 
fecurity her extream danger. But thele tadtious 
contentions did no long while contain themfclves 
within heat of words, and cunning pradtice: for 
when the art of leading the multitude, in fuch 
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quarrelfome bufinels, grew to perfection, they tin* 
found themfclves over-match'd by their adverfaries 
at this kind of weapon, began to make opinion, 
firft with clubs and ftones, afterwards with lwoiis , 
and finally, proceeded from frays and murders in 
the ftreets, unto battel in the o;x-n field. Corneiia, 
daughter of Scipio the African, a lady of rare vir¬ 
tue, that, in honour of her two fons, was more 
commonly named Mother of the Gracchi, faw thole 
her two Ions, uhilft they were but young, (laugh- 
ter’d in Rome together, with fome of their friends, 
by thofe whom they oppolcd \ and their death not 
revenged by order of law, but rather approved by 
the fenate. At tilde times the fcnatois began to 
take upon them authority, more than was to them 
belonging. They conferred upon the confuls all 
the whole power of the city, under this form, Let 
the confuls provide, that the commotrxeal receive no 
detriment. By this decree of theirs, and by their 
proclaiming any citizen enemy to the Jlate, they 
thought to have won a great advantage over the 
multitude. But after the death of C. Gracchus, and 
of Saturnir.us, a popular man, whom, by fuch au¬ 
thority, they did put out ot the way ; it was not 
long ere Marius, a famous captain cf theirs, was 
fo condemn’d, who, by force of arms, return’d in¬ 
to the city, and murder’d all the principal fenators 5 
whereupon began the civil wars ; which giving un¬ 
to Sylta, who prevailed therein, means to make 
himfelf abfolute lord of Rome, taught Ccfxr, a 
man of higher fpirit, to aftedt and obtain the like 
foveraign power, when by the like decree of the 
fenate he was provoked. It is true, that never any 
conful had finally caufe to rejoice, of his having 
put in execution fuch authority to him committed 
by the fenate. But, as the fury of the multitude, in 
pafting their laws, by throwing of ftones, and other 
violence, made the city ftand in need of a fove¬ 
raign lord : fo the vehcmency of die fenate, in con¬ 
demning as enemies thofe that would not fubmit 
themfclves, when they were over-toppd by voices 
in the houfe, did compel Cefhr, or give him at 
leaft pretence, to right himfelf by arms •, where¬ 
with prevailing againft his adverfaries, he took 
fuch order, that neither fenate, nor people, fhould 
thenceforth be able to do him wrong. So by in- 
teltine difeord, the Romans con faming all or molt 
of their principal citizens, loft their own freedom, 
and became fubjedts unto the arbitrary government 
of one: fullering this change in threce generations, 
after this beginning of their infolent rule, wherein 
they took upon them, as the higheft lords on earth, 
to do even what they lifted. Yet had not Rome 
indeed attained hitherto unto compleat greatnels, 
nor believed of hcrfelf as if fhe had, wliillt a kina 
fit crowned on the throne of Alexander, continu¬ 
ing and upholding the reputation of a former em¬ 
pire. Wherefore, this confumnution of her ho¬ 
nour was thought upon betimes. 1 low it was et- 
fedted, the fequel will difeover. 
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CHAP. VI. 

The fecond Macedonian war. 


SECT. 1. 

The condition wherein tbofe princes and eftates re¬ 
mained, which were affociates of the Romans* 
when the war with Antiochus was finijbed . 
The Romans quarrel with Philip. They deal in- 
folently with the Acheans. The Macedonian, 
being unready for war, obtains peace at Rome, 
by bis fon Demetrius j of whom thenceforth he 
becomes jealous. 

A FTER the overthrow of Antiochus, al¬ 
though Philip of Mace don, Eumenes king 
of Pergamus , the commonweal of die A- 
cheans , and all other the ftates of Greece , were go¬ 
verned by the fame laws and magiftrates, as they 
formerly had been, before the arrival of the Ro¬ 
mans in thofe parts: yet in very truth (the publick 
declaration excepted) they were none other than 
abfolute vafials to the people of Rome. For of 
thofe five prerogatives belonging to a monarch, or 
unto foveraign power, in whomfoever it reft j name¬ 
ly, to make laws, to create magiftrates , to arbi¬ 
trate peace and war , to beat money *, and to referve 
(as the French call it) le dernier re fort, or the I aft 
appeals, the Romans had a (Turned four -, and the 
greateft of them fo abfolutely, that is, the appeal, 
or laft refort, as every petty injury offered to each 
other by the fore-named kings or ftates, was heard 
and determined either by the Roman ambafladors, 
or commiflioners, in thofe places whence the com¬ 
plaint came, or otherwifeby the fenators themfelves 
witliin Rome: from whofe arbitrament, or directi¬ 
on, if either king, or commonweals declined, he 
or they were beaten, and enforced to obedience a , 
or had their eftates and regalities utterly diffolved. 
Neverthelefs it is true, that they had their own 
laws, and officers of their own ordaining: yet fo, 
as neither their laws were of force, when the Ro¬ 
mans interpofed their will to the contrary ; neither 
was their election of magiftrates fo free, as that they 
had not therein efpecial regard unto the good plea- 
lure of thefe their mafters. 

And to fuch degree of fervitude the feveral e- 
ftates of Greece did bow very gently: either as be¬ 
ing thankful for their deliverance from a yoke more 
lenfibly grievous \ or, as being (kilful in the art of 
Mattery, and therein taking delight, fince therein 
confuted their chief hope of thriving ; or, as be¬ 
ing more fearful of difpleafing the ftrongeft, than 
mindful of their own honour. But Eumenes living 
further oft', and being moft obfequious unto the 
Romans, was not of long time queftioned about 
any of his doings: his conformity unto them in 
matter of war and peace, together with the diver- 
fion of their thoughts another way, giving him 
leave to ufe his own even as he lifted, until they 
(hould otherwife dilpofe of him. Neither was it 
a little available to him, that his kingdom border¬ 
ed upon the nations, by them not throughly fub- 
dued. For upon the fame rcafon fas well as upon 
his own high deferts) were they very loving unto 
Mafaniffa , and to his houfc, until Carthage was 
ruined, and their dominion fettled in Afric : as 
likewiie afterwards to the kings of Mauritania , 


Cappadocia, and others: holding people in fubjec- 
tion unto themfelves, by the miniftry of kings: es¬ 
pecially of fuch kings, as were ufeful and oblequi- 
ous unto them. 

Now the Macedonian was of a more noble tem¬ 
per, and fhewed himfelf not forgetful of his own 
former greatnel's, the honour of his race, or the 
high reputation of his kingdom. But fuch mag¬ 
nanimity was none otherwile conftrued by the Ro¬ 
mans, than as want of due reverence to their eftate, 
and a valuation of himfelf againft them : which, 
in the pride of their fortune, they could not endure. 
Wherefore, notwithftanding that he had lately 
given paffage to dieir armies through his country, 
prepared the ways for them, and furnilhed them 
both with viduals, and other things needful, to 
tranfport them over the Hellefpont into AJia, a- 
gainft Antiochus : yet upon the complaint of Eu¬ 
menes, and the ftates of Thejfaly and Thrace, he 
was commanded to abandon the cities of JEnus and 
Maronea, with all pieces and places demanded by 
any of his neighbours; whereof many of them he 
had lately conquered, by direction, or licence, e- 
ven from the Romans themfelves. 

Thefe towns of JEnus and Maronea had been 
part of Lyfimacbus’s kingdom: who from Thrace 
nortliwards, and to the north-weft, extended his 
dominion very fir. He is thought to have made 
himfelf lord of Tranfylvania : in which province it 
is laid, • that innumerable medals of gold have been 
found in the age of our grandfathers, each of diein 
weighing two or three crowns, and (tamped with 
his image on the one fide, on the other fide with 
victory. Of all thefe lordlhips, the poffefiion, or 
rather the tide (for he lived not to fettle his eftate 
in Europe) fell to Scleucus Nicator by right of war, 
wherein he vanquifhed and (lew Lyftmacbus: as 
alfo, by the like right, Ptolemy Ceraunus thought 
them his own, when he had murdered Seleucus. 
But the inundation of the Gauls , which rite king¬ 
dom of Macedon could not fuftain, did (hortly and 
eafily waffi away from that crown, together with 
the more part of Thrace , all thofe heaps of land 
newly thereto annexed. Somewhat of this was af¬ 
terwards regained by Antigonus the fon of Deme¬ 
trius, and his fucceffors: though not much ; for 
they were otherwife bufied. The fury of the Gauls 
being over-paft, thofe countries which lately had 
been opprefled by them, recovered their liberty ; 
and not only held it, but learned fome of them, cf- 
pecially the Dardanians and wild Thracians, to find 
their advantages, and make ufe of them, even up¬ 
on Macedon. Againft the mifehiefs commonly 
done by thefe, king Philip did provide the melt 
convenient remedies by (hutting up the ways, 
whereby the Dardanians might enter into his king¬ 
dom •, and by occupying Lyfimacbia, with lome 
other towns in Thrace, which he fortified, as bul¬ 
warks of his own country, againlt the Barbarians. 
Now, although it behoved him thus to do, lor the 
defence of his own eftate: yet foralinuch as thclc 
towns were, in a manner, at abfolute liberty, his 
poffelfion of them was thought to partake more ut 
violence than of jufticc. And in this rcfpeCl, he 
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was formerly accufal by the Etolians of wrongful 
ufurpition and oppreffion, in his having occupied 
f.yftmacbia. Hereto he made a good anfwer, that 
his garrifon did only fave it from the Thracians : 
who, as loon as he thence withdrew his men, did 
leize upon the town, and ruin it. The like per¬ 
haps he might have laid, touching JEnus and Ma¬ 
rine a v that they were places unable to defend them- 
telves, and gates, by which the Barbarians might 
have entrance into his kingdom. But this plea had 
not availed him, in the deputation about Lyfima- 
chin : and in the prelent queftion, the Romans were 
not without their own title ; fince Antiochus had 
gotten all the country thereabout, whilft Philip was 
bufied in his former war; and fince they, by their 
victory, had gotten unto themfelves all the title, 
which Antiochus thereto could pretend. Where¬ 
fore he only fubmitted his right unto the good 
plcafure of the fenate: referring it unto their dif- 
pofition, whether ALnus and Mar one a fhould be 
let at liberty, whether left in his hand, or whether 
bellowed upon Eumenes ; who begged them, as 
an appendix to Ljftmacbia and Cher (onejits , that 
were already his by their gift. What they would 
determine, he might eafily perceive, by the de¬ 
meanor of their amballadors towards him: who 
fitting as judges between him and all that made 
complaint upon him, gave fentence againlt him 
in every controverfy. Neverthelel's, he fent am- 
bafladors to Rome., there to maintain his right un¬ 
to thefe towns, wherein he thought, that equity 
(if it might prevail) was wholly on his fide. For 
he had holpen their confuls in the war againft 
Antiochus and the Etolians: wherein whatlocver 
he had gotten for himfclf, was now taken from 
him by their amballadors: and would they now 
deprive him of thofe two towns, lying fo fitly lor 
the guard of his kingdom, which he had gotten 
to himfclf out of the ruins of Antiochus , like 
as out of his own ruins Antiochus had gotten in 
thole quarters a great deal more ? By luch alle¬ 
gations either he was likely to prevail, or at lcaft- 
wifc to gain time, wherein he might bethink him¬ 
felf what he had to do. It was not long ere he had 
word from Rome, that the fenate were no more equal 
to him than had been their amballadors. Where¬ 
fore, confidering how inlolently the Maronites had 
behaved themfelves, in pleading againft him for 
their liberty, he took couniel of his own palfions; 
and (as by nature he was very cruel) gave order to 
Onomajlus, that was warden of the lea coafts, to 
handle thefe Maronites in fuch fort, as they might 
have little joy of the liberty by them fo eamellly 
deli red. Onomajlus employed Cajfander, one of 
the king’s men, dwelling in Maronca , and willed 
him to let in the Thracians by night, that they 
might lack the town, and ufe all cruelties of war. 
This was done, but fo ill taken by the Roman am¬ 
balladors, who had better notice than could have 
been feared of thele proceedings, that the king was 
by them directly charged with the crime, and cal¬ 
led more ftiiftly, than became his majefty, to an 
account. He would have removed the blame from 
himfclf, and laid it even upon the Maronites ; affirm¬ 
ing, that they, in heat of their faftions, being fomc 
inclinable to him, other-fome to Eumenes , had fal¬ 
len into liich an outrage, that they had cut one ano¬ 
ther’s throats. And hereof he willed the ambaffa- 
tlors to enquire among the Maronites themfelves, as 
well knowing, that they who furvived were either 
his own friends, or lb terrified and amazed by the 
late execution of his vengeance among them, that 
they duift not utter an olfenfive word. But he 
found the Romans more fevers, and more throughly 


ihformed in the bufinefs, than to reft contented with 
fuch an anfwer. He was plainly told, that if he 
would difcharge himfelf of the crime objefted, he 
muft fend Onomajlus and Caffander to Rome, there 
to be examined as the fenate fhould think fit. This 
did not a little trouble him ; yet he collefted his 
fpirits, and faid, that Caffander fhould be at their 
difpofition ; but concerning Onomajlus, who had 
not been at Maronea, nor near to it, he requefted 
them not to prefs him •, lince it flood not with his 
honour, lo lightly to give away his friends. As 
for Cajfander, becaufe he fhould tell no talcs, he 
took order to have him poilbned by the way. By 
this we fee that the doctrine which Machiavel taught 
unto Cejar Bor-i.i, to employ men in mifehievous 
actions, a:.J afterwards to delixuy them when they 
have performed the milchief, was not of his own 
invention. All ages have given us examples of this 
goodly policy, the latter having been apt fcholars in 
this leflon to the more ancient; as the reign of 
Henry the eighth here in England, can bear good 
witnefs ; and therein efpecially the lord Cromwell, 
who perilhed by the fame unjuft law that him-* 
felf had devifed for the taking away of another 
man’s life. 

Such ad ions of Philip made an unplealimt noife 
at Rome, and were like to have brought upon him 
the war which he feared, before he was ready to en¬ 
tertain it. Wherefore he employed his younger fon 
Demetrius as ambafiador unto the lenate, giving 
him inftrudions how to make anfwer to all com¬ 
plaints ; and withal to deliver his own grievances 
in fuch wife, that if ought were amifs, yet might 
it appear that he had been ftrongly urged to take 
fuch courfes. The fum of his embafly was, to pa¬ 
cify the Romans, and make all even for the prefent. 
Demetrius himfelf was known to be very acceptable 
unto the fenate ; as having been well approved by 
them when he was hoftage in Rome, and therefore 
feemed the more likely to prevail fomewhat •, were it 
only in regard that would be borne unto his perfon. 

Whilft this bufinefs with the Macedonian hung in 
fufpence, and whilft he, by his readinefs to make 
fubmiflion, feemed likely to divert from himfelf 
fome other way the Roman arms, the fame ambaf- 
fadors, that had been judges between hirrt and his 
neighbours, made their progrefs through the reft of 
Greece ; and took notice of the controverfies which 
they found between fome eftates in the country. 
The greateft caufe that was heard before them, was 
the complaint of the bariifhed Lacedemonians againft 
the Acheans. It was objefted unto the A cleans, 
that they had committed a grievous (laughter upon 
many citizens of Lacedemon ; that unto this cruelty 
they had added a greater, in throwing down the 
walls of the city: as alio further, in changing the 
laws, and abrogating the famous inftitutions of L>- 
curgns. Hereto I.ycortas , then pretor of the Acheans, 
made anfwer, that thefe banifhed Lacedemonians, 
who now took upon them to accufe the nation that 
had once protefted them, were notorioufly known 
to be the men who had themfelves committed that 
murder, whereof fhamelefly they laid the blame 
upon others *, the Acheans having only called thofe 
unto judgment, that were fuppoled to be chief au¬ 
thors of a rebellion againft both them and the Ro¬ 
mans *, and thele plaintiffs having (lain them upon 
private, though juft hatred, as they were coming 
to make anfwer for themfelves. Concerning their 
throwing down the walls of Lacedemon , he faid, it 
was molt agreeable to Lycurgus’s ordinance, who, 
having perfwaded his citizens to defend their town 
and liberty by their proper virtue, did inhibit unto 
them all kinds of fortifications, as the retreats and 
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Hefts either of cowards, or (whereof Lacedemon 
had woful experience) of tyrants and ufurpers. 
Further, he Jhewed, how the fame tyrants, that had 
built thefe walls, and hemmed in the Spartan: , had 
alfo quite abolifhed Lycurgus’s ordinances, and go¬ 
verned the city by their own lawlefs will. As for 
the Acbeans , they communicated their own laws, 
which they held for the belt, or elfe would change 
them, and take better unto the Lacedemonians , 
whom they found without laws, or any tolerable 
form of poficy. For conclufion, Lycortas plainly 
told App. Claudius , the chief of the ambafladors, 
that he and his countrymen held it ftrangc, being 
friends and faithful allies of the Romans , to fee 
themfelves thus conftrained to anfwer and give ac¬ 
count of their artions, as vaflals and flaves unto the 
people of Rome. For if they were indeed at li¬ 
berty, why might not the Acbeans as well require 
to be fatisfied about that which the Romans had 
done at Capua, as the Romans did bufy themfelves 
to take account how things went at Lacedemon ? For, 
if the Romans would ftand upon their greatnefs, and 
intimate, as they began, that the liberty of their 
friends was nothing worth, longer than fhould pleafe 
themfelves to ratify it •, then muft the Acbeans have 
recourfe unto thole agreements that were confirmed 
by oath, and which, without perjury, could not be 
violated ; as reverencing, and indeed fearing the 
Romans , but much more the immortal gods. To 
this bold anfwer of Lycortas , Appius found little to 
reply. Yet, taking ftate upon him, he pronounced 
more like amafterthan a judge, that if the Acbeans 
would not be ruled by fair means, and earn thanks 
whilft they might, they fhould be compelled with a 
mifehief to do what was required at dieir hands, 
whether they would or no. This altercation was in 
the parliament of the Acbeans , which groaned to 
hear the lordly words of Appius. Yet fear prevail¬ 
ed above indignation, and it was permitted unto 
the Romans to do as they lifted. Hereupon die 
ambafladors reftored fome banifhed and condemned 
men ; but the Roman fenate, very foon after, did 
nuke void all judginent of dcatli or banifhment 
that had been laid by the Acbeans upon any citizen 
of Lacedemon ; as likewife they nude it a matter 
of deputation, whether or no the city and territory 
of Lacedemon flioukl be fullered to continue a mem¬ 
ber of the Acbean commonwealth, or taken from 
them, and made, as It had been, an ellate by it 
lelfi By bringing fuch a matter into queftion, the 
Romans well declared, that they held it to depend 
upon their own will, how much or how little any of 
their confederates Ihould be fuflered to enjoy, though 
by contributing Sparta to the council of A chat a, 
they difeovered no lefs, as to them feemed, the love 
which they bare unto the Acbeans , tlun the power 
which they had over them. 

into fuch flavery had the Creeks , and all kings 
and common-weals whatfoever bordering upon any 
part of the Mediterranean leas, reduced themfelves, 
by calling in the Romans to their fuccour. They 
wanted not the good counfel and perfwafions of ma¬ 
ny wife and temperate men among them \ they had 
alio the examples of the Italians, Spaniards , Cauls , 
and Africans , all fubdued by the Romans *, and, by 
locking patronage, made mere vaflals, to inftrurt 
them what, in the like cafe, they Ihould expert ; 
yit could not the true realons of ellate and policy 
lb prevail with them, but their private paflions and 
neighbouring hatred, which hath evermore bought 
revenge at the price of lelfiruin, brought them 
irom the honour which they enjoyed, of being 
I fee princes and cities, into moft bale and tearful 
tervility. 


All this made well for Philip of Macedon , who, 
though he law the Greeks very far from daring to 
ftir againft thofe, by whom both he and they were 
kept in awe , yet was he not without hojie that 
(few of them excepted, whom the Romans , by free¬ 
ing from his fubjertion, had made his implacable 
enemies) in hearty affedion all the country would 
be his whenfoever he Ihould take arms, as fliortly 
he was like to do. Young Demetrius , coming 
home from Rome , brought with hint the defined 
ratification of peace •, though qualified with much 
indignity foon following. He hud been lovingly 
ufed at Rome , and heard with great favour in the 
fenate. There being confounded with the multitude 
of objertions, whereto his youth, unlkilful in the 
art of wrangling, could not readily make anfwer j 
it was permitted unto him to read fuch brief notes 
as he had received from his father, and out of thofe 
the fenate were contented to gather fatisfartion; 
more for Demetrius' s own fake, as they then laid 
and wrote into Macedon, than tor any goodnefs in 
the defence. Such pride of theirs, in remitting his 
faults at the intreary of his fbn, together with lome 
infolcnce of his fon, growing (as appeared) from 
this favour of the Romans , did increafe in Philip 
his hatred unto Rome, and breed in him a jealculy 
of his too forward fon. To fet him forward in 
thefe paflions, there came daily new ambafladors 
from Rome •, fome bringing one commandment, 
fome another •, and fome requiring him to fulfill 
thofe things whicli had been impoled upon him by 
their fore-goers. Neither were there wanting that 
obferved his countenance; and when lie had fulfilled 
all that was required at his hands, yet laid it to his 
charge that he had done things unwillingly, and 
would be obedient no longer than lie needs mult. 
With thefe ambafladors young Demetrius was con- 
verfant •, rather perhaps out of fimplicity, and for 
that they made much of him, than for any ambi¬ 
tious refpert yet a great deal more than was plea- 
fing to his father. So the rumour grew current 
through all Macedon, that Per feus, the elder fon of 
the king, fhould not fuccecd unto his father *, but 
that the diadem fhould be conferred upon Deme¬ 
trius, if not by feme other pretence, yet by mere 
favour of the Romans. This offended not only Per- 
feus, but Philip liimfeif, who fufpecled his younger 
fon, as more Roman than his own ; and accordingly 
milconftrued all his doings. But ere we proceed 
unto the bitter fruits of this jealoufy, it will not be' 
ami is to fpeak of fome memorable accidents that 
were in the mean time. 

Sect. II. 

The death of Philopcemen, Hannibal, and Scipio. 
That the military profeffion is of all other the mojl 
unhappy , mt-withfunding fome examples which 
may feem to prove the contrary. 

T H F. Romans , wanting other matter of quar¬ 
rel in the continent ol Gteece, had of late been 
fo peremptory with the Acbeans, that they feemed 
not unlikely to take part againft them in any con-, 
troverfy that fhould be moved. Hereupon the Mef- 
fenians , who againft their will were annexed unto 
the Achean common-wealth, having long been ol 
a contrary fartion thereto, grew bold to withdraw 
themfelves from that loeiety, with purpole to fet 
up again an ellate of their own, fevered from com¬ 
munion with any other. This was the device of 
fome that were powerful in tlicir city, who, finding 
the multitude only inclinable to their purpole, and 
not ovcr-llrongly afleded in the bulincls, were care- 
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fal to feck occafion of reducing things to fuch pafs, 
that all their citizens might be entangled in a ne- 
ceflity of Handing out, and of not returning to the 
Ache an league. And hereupon they began to do 
fomc afts of hoftility, whereby it was probable that 
blood Ihould be drawn, and either fide fo far exafpe- 
rated, that little hopes of agreement would be left. 
Upon the fame of their commotion and proceedings, 
Pbtlopocmen, then pretor of the Acheans, levied fuch 
forces as he could in hafte, and went againft them. 
Many principal gentlemen of the Acbeam, efpccially 
of the Megalopol tans, were foon in a readinefs to wait 
upon him. Bolides theie, which were all, or for the 
moft part, horle •, he had fome auxiliaries out of 
Thrace and Crete , that ufually were kept in pay. Thus 
accompanied, he met with Diuocrates , captain of 
the Me/fenians, whom he charged and forced to run. 
But whilft his horlemen were too carncft in follow¬ 
ing the chace, there arrived by chance a fupply of 
five hundred from Meffene, which gave new cou¬ 
rage unto thole that fled. So the enemies began to 
make head again, and with the help of thole who 
very (cafonably came to their aid, compelled Philo- 
peemen’s horfemcn to turn back. Philopxmen him- 
fclf had long been fick of an ague, and was then 
very weak •, yet the greatnefs of his courage 
would not fuller him to be negligent of their 
fafety, which had fo willingly adventured them- 
felvcs under his condud. He took upon him to 
make the retreat ; and buffering his horlemen to 
pafs along by him in a narrow lane, he often 
turned about again!! the Mcffcnians , whom his re¬ 
putation, and the knowledge ot his great worth, 
did terrify from approaching over-near to him. 
But it fell out unhappily, that, being call to the 
ground by a fall ot his horfe, and being withal 
in very weak plight of body, he was unable to 
get up again. So the enemies came upon him, 
and took him -, yet fcarce believed their for¬ 
tune to be fo good, although their eyes were 
witnefles. The lirft meilinger tlut brought this 
news to Meffene, was lo far Irom being believed, 
that he was hardly thought to be in his right wits. 
But when the truth was aifirm’d by many reports, 
all the city ran forth to meet him, and behold the 
fpedacle leaning lb incredible. They caufed him 
to be brought into the theatre, that there they might 
fatisfy themlelvcs with beholding him. The great- 
eft part of them had companion on his misfortune \ 
and, in commemoration bojh of his virtue, and of 
the fingular benefits by him done unto them, efpe- 
cially in delivering them from Nabis the tyrant, 
began to manileft their good will for his delivery. 
Contrariwife, Dinocrates, and his fiidion, were de- 
fin >us haftily to take away his life •, becaufe they 
held him a man implacable, and one that would 
never leave any dilgrace or injury done to him un- 
revenged. They durft not one truft another with 
the keeping of him ; but committed him into a 
ftrong vault under ground, that had been made for 
the cultody of their treafure. So thither they let 
him down fait bound, and with an engine laid an 
heavy ltone upon the mouth of the vault. There 
he had not ftaid long, ere his enemies had con¬ 
cluded his prefent death. The hangman of the 
city was let down unto him, with a cup of poifon, 
which Philcpotmtn took in his hand ; and asking 
no more than whether the horlemen were cfcaped, 
and particularly whether Lycortas was lafe: when 
he heard an anfwer to his mind, he laid it was 
well ; and 1b, with a chearful countenance, drank 
his laft draught. He was feventy years old, and 
weaken’d with long ficlcnefs, whereby the poifon 
wrought the lboner, and eafily took away his life. 
No. 47. 


The Acheans , when they milled him in their flight, 
were marvelloufly offended with themfelves, for that 
they had been more mindful to preferve their own 
lives, than to look unto the fafety of fo excellent a 
commander. Whilft they were devifing what to 
do in fuch a cafe, they got advertilement of his be¬ 
ing taken. All Achaia was by this report vehe¬ 
mently afilided: fo as ambafladors were forthwith 
difpatch’d unto Meffene, craving his enlargement 
and yet preparation made withal to obtain it by 
force, in cafe that fair means would not ferve. Ly¬ 
cortas was choftn general of the army againft Mef- 
fene } who coming thither, and laying fiege to the 
town, forced it in a fliort time to yield. ThenZ)/- 
nocrates , knowing what he was to exped, laid 
hands upon himfelf, and made an end of his own 
life. The rdt ol thofe that had been partakers in 
the murder, were compelled to wait in bonds upon 
the alhes of Philopoemen, that were carried home in 
folemn pomp to Megalopolis \ where they were all 
of them flain at his funeral, as facrifices to his 
ghoit, whom they had offended. j£>. Martius, a 
Roman ambafiador, was then in Greece -, whence* 
upon one occafion or other, the Roman am¬ 
bafladors were leldom abfent. He would have 
intermeddled in this bufinefs of Meffene , had 
not Lycortas made fliort work, and left him no¬ 
thing to do. 

About the fame time was T. Quintius Flaminius 
lent ambaflador to Prufias , king of Bithynia *, not 
fo much to withdraw him from profecuting the 
war againft Eumenes, as to intreat him that he 
would deliver Hannibal, the moft fpightful enemy 
in all the world unto the fenate and people of 
Rome , into his hands. Prufias (therein unworthy 
ot the crown he wore) did readily condefcend > or 
rather (as Livy thinks) to gratify the Romans, he 
determined either to kill Hannibal, or to deliver 
him alive to Flaminius. For upon the firft confe¬ 
rence between the king and Flaminius, a troop 
of foldiers were direded to guard and environ 
the lodging where Hannibal lay. That famous 
captain having found caufe, before this, to fufped 
the faith ot Prufias, had deviled fome lecret tallies 
under ground, to fave himfelf from any treafonable 
and fudden aflault. But finding now that all parts 
about him were fore-clofed, he had recourfe to 
his laft remedy ; which he then was conftrained to 
pradife, as well to fruftrate his enemies of their 
triumphing over him, as to fave himfelf from their 
torture and mercilefs hands } who, as he well 
knew, would neither refped his famous enterpri- 
fes, his honour, nor his age. When therefore he 
faw no way of efcape, nor counfel to refort unto, 
he took the poifon into his hand, which he al¬ 
ways preferved for a fure antidote againft the 
lharpeft difeafes of adverfe fortune ; which being 
ready to fwallow down, he uttered thife words: 
1 will now (faid he) deliver the Romans of that 
fear, which hath fo many years poffefs'd them \ that 
fear , which makes them impatient to attend the death 
of an old man. This viftory of Flaminius over me , 
which am difarmed, and betrayed into his hands, 
fall never be numbred among the reft of his hcroical 
deeds : No, it Jhall make it manifeft to all the nati¬ 
ons of the world, how far the ancient Roman vir¬ 
tue is degenerate and corrupted. For fuch was the 
noblenefs of their fore-fathers i as, when Pyrrhus 
invaded them in Italy, and was ready to give them 
battel at their own doors, they gave him knowledge 
of the treafon intended againft him by poifon: where¬ 
as tbefe of a latter race have employed Flaminius, 
a man who bath heretofore been one of their con- 
fuls, to praclife with Prufias, contrary to the ho- 
y L nour 
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nour of a king, contrary to hit faith given, and con¬ 
trary to the laws of bofpitality, to flaughter, or de¬ 
liver up his own guejl. He then curfing the perfon 
of Prujias, and all his, and defiring the immortal 
Gods to revenge his infidelity, drank off the poifon, 
and died. 

In this year alfo (as good authors have report¬ 
ed) to accompany P bilop amen and Hannibal, died 
Scipio the African : thefe being, all of them, as 
great captains as ever the world had; but not 
more famous than unfortunate. Certainly, for 
Hannibal, whofe tragedy we have now finifhed, 
had he been prince of the Carthaginians, and one 
who by his authority might have commanded fuch 
fupplies, as the war which he undertook required •, 
it is probable, that he had torn up the Roman cm- 
ire by the roots. But he was fo ftrongly crofs’d 
y a cowardly and envious fadlion at home ; as his 
proper virtue, wanting publick force to fuftain it, 
did laftly diffolve itfelf in his own, and in the 
common mifery of his country and common-weal. 

Hence it comes, to wit, from the envy of our 
equals, and jealoufy of our matters, be they kings, 
or common-weals, That there is no profeflion more 
unprofperous, than that of men of war, and great 
captains, being no kings. For, befides the envy 
and jealoufy of men; the fpoils, rapes, famine, 
Daughter of the innocent, valuation, and burnings, 
with a world of miferies laid on the labouring 
man, are fo hateful to God, as with good reafon 
did Monluc, the marfhal of France, conlels, That 
•were not the mercies of God infinite, and without 
reflriftion, it were in vain for thofe of his profef- 
fion to hope for any portion of them : feeing the cru¬ 
elties, by them permitted and committed, were alfo 
infinite. Howfoever, this is true, That the victo¬ 
ries, which are obtained by many of the greateft 
commanders, are commonly either aferibed to thofe 
that ferve under them, to fortune, or to the cow- 
ardile of the nation againft whom they ferve. For 
the moft of others, whofe virtues have raifed them 
above the level of their inferiors, and have fur- 
mounted their envy: yet have they been rewarded 
in the end, either with difgrace, banilhment, or 
death. Among the Romans we find many exam¬ 
ples hereof-, as Coriolanus, M. Livius, L. Emi- 
lius , and this our Scipio, whom we have lately bu¬ 
ried. Among the Greeks we read of not many, 
that efcaped thefe rewards. Yea, long before thefe 
times, it was a legacy that David bequeathed un¬ 
to his victorious captain Joab. With this fare 
Alexander feafted Parmenio, Philotas, and others ; 
and prepared it for Antipater and Caffander. Here¬ 
to Valentinian , the emperor, invited JEtius : who, 
after many other victories, overthrew Attila of the 
Hunnes, in the greateft battel, for the well fighting 
and refolution of both armies, that ever was ftrucken 
in the world ; for there fell of thofe that fought, 
befides run-aways, an hundred and fourfeore thou- 
fand. Hereupon it was well and boldly told un¬ 
to the emperor, by Proximus, That in killing of 
JEtius, he had cut off his own right hand with his 
left: for it was not long after, that Maximus (by 
whofe perfuafion Nalentinian flew JEHUS') murder’d 
the emperor, which he never durft attempt, JEtius 
living. And, befides the lofs of that emperor, it 
is true, that with JEtius the glory of the weftern 
empire was rather diffolved than obfeured. The 
lame unworthy deftiny, or a far worfe, had Belli- 
f'arius i whofe undertakings and victories were fo 
difficult and glorious, as after-ages fufpe&ed them 
lor fabulous: lor he had his eyes tome out of his 
head by Jnftinian and he died a blind beggar. 
Narfcs alfo, to the great prejudice of the chrittian 
religion, was dilgraced by Jufiine. That rule of Cato 
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againft Scipio hath been well obferved in every age 
fince then; to wit. That the common-weal cannot 
be accounted free, which ftandeth in awe of any 
one man. And hence have the Turks drawn an¬ 
other principle, and indeed a Turkijh one, That 
every warlike prince lhould rather deftroy his 
greateft men of war, than fuffer his own glory to 
be obfeured by them. For this caufe did Bajazet 
the Second difpatch Baffa Acomat, Selim ftranglc 
Bafj'a Muftapha \ and moft of thofe princes bring 
to ruin the moft of their vifiers. Of the Spanijh 
nation, the great Genfalvo, who drove the French 
out of Naples ; and Ferdinando Cortefe, who con¬ 
quer’d Mexico, were crown’d with netdes, not 
with laurel. The earls of Egmond and Horn had 
no heads left them to wear garlands on : and that 
the great captains of all nations have been paid 
with this copper coin, there are examples more 
than too many. On the contrary it may be laid, 
that many have acquired the ftate of princes, kings 
and emperors, by their great ability in matter of 
war. This I confefs. Yet mull it be had withal 
in confideration, that thefe high places have been 
given or offer’d unto very few, as rewards of their 
military virtue though many have ufurped them, 
by the help and favour of thofe armies which they 
commanded. Neither is it unregardable, that the 
tyrants which have opprefled the liberty of free 
cities, and the lieutenants of kings or emperors, 
which have traiteroufly call down their mailers, 
and Hepped up into their feats, were not all of them 
good men of war ; but have ufed the advantage of 
fome commotion ; or many of them, by bale and 
cowardly practices, have obtained thofe dignities, 
which undefervedly were aferibed to their perfonal 
worth. So that the number of thofe that have pur- 
chafed abfolute greatnefs, by the greatnefs of tiieir 
warlike virtue, is far more in leeming, than in 
deed. Phocas was a foldier, and by the help of 
foldiers he got the empire from his lord Mauritius: 
but he was a coward; and with a barbarous cruel¬ 
ty, feldom found in any other than cowards, he 
flew firft the children of Mauritius, a prince that 
never had done him wrong, before his face; and 
after them Mauritius himfelf. This his bloody af- 
piring was but as a debt, which was paid unto him 
again by Heraclius *, who took from him the im¬ 
perial crown, unjuftly gotten -, and fet it on his 
own head. Leontius laid hold on the emperor 
Jufiine, cut off his nofe and ears, and fent him 
into banilhment: but God’s vengeance rewarded 
him with the lame punilhment, by the hands of 
Tiberius, to whofe charge he had left his own men 
of war. Jufiine, having recovered forces, lighted 
on Tiberius, and barbed him after the fame fa- 
Ihion. Philippicus, commanding the forces of 
Jufiine, murder’d both the emperor and his fon. 
Anafiafius , the vaflal of this new tyrant, furprifed 
his mailer Philippicus, and thruft out both his 
eyes. But with Anafiafius, Theodofius dealt more 
gently -, for, having wrefted the feepter out of his 
hands, he enforced him to become a prieft. It 
were an endlefs, and a needlefs work to tell, how 
Leo rewarded this Theodofius ; how many others 
have been repaid with their own cruelty, by 
men alike ambitious and cruel •, or how many 
hundreds, or rather thoufands, hoping of cap¬ 
tains to make themfelves kings, have, by God's 
juftice, miferably pcrilh’d in the attempt. The 
ordinary, and perhaps the bell way of thriving 
by the practice of arms, is to take what may be 
gotten by the fpoil of enemies, and the liberali- 
'ty of thofe princes and cities in whofe fervice 
one hath well deferved. But fcarce one of a 
thoufand have profpered by this courfe. For 
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that obfervation made by Solomon, of unthank- 
fulncfs in this kind, hath been found belonging 
to all countries and ages : * A little city, and few 
men in it, and a great king came againjl it, and com¬ 
pared it about, and builded forts againfl it: and 
there was found a poor and wife man therein, and 
be delivered the city by bis wifdom \ but none remem¬ 
bered this poor man . Great monarchs are unwilling 
to pay great thanks, left thereby they ftiould ac¬ 
knowledge themfelves to have been indebted for 
great benefits, which the unwifer fort of them think 
to favour of fome impotency in themfelves. But in 
this refpeft they are oftentimes coufened and abufed: 
which proves that weaknefs to be in them indeed, 
whereof they fo gladly fhun the opinion. Contra- 
riwifl*, free eftates are bountiful in giving thanks ; 
yet fo, as thofe thanks are not of long endurance. 
But concerning other profit which their captains 
have made, by enriching themfelves with the lpoil 
of the enemy, they are very inquifitive to fcarch in¬ 
to it, and to (trip the wcll-defcrvers out of their 
gettings •, yea, moft injurioufly to rob them of their 
own, upon a falfe fuppofition, that even they, whofe 
hands are moft clean from fuch offences, have pur¬ 
loined fomewhat from die common treafury. Here¬ 
of I need not to produce examples, that of the two 
Scipio's being fo lately recited. 

In my late foveraign’s time, although for the 
wars, which for her ow'n fafety fhe was conftrained 
to undertake, her majefty had no lefs caufe to ufe 
the fervice of martial men both by fea and land, 
than any of her predeceftbrs for many years had } 
yet, according to the deftiny of that profeflion, I 
do not remember that any of hers, the lord admi¬ 
ral excepted, her cldcft and moft profperous com¬ 
mander, were cither enriched, orotherwife honour¬ 
ed, for any fervice by them performed. And that 
her majefty had many advifed, valiant, and faithful 
men, the profj>erity of her affairs did well witnefs, 
who in all her days never received difhonour, by the 
cow'ardii^ or infidelity of any commander, by her 
fell chofen u: ! employed. 

For as all her old captains by land died poor 
men j as Malbcy, Randol, Drewry, Reade, IVil- 
ford, Layton, Pellam, Gilbert, Cttnflable, Bourchier, 
Barkley, Bingham , and others ; fo thofe of a later 
and more dangerous employment, whereof Norrice 
and Vere were the moft famous, and who have done 
as great honour to our nation (for the means they 
had) as ever any did : thofe (I fay) with many 
other brave colonels, have left behind them (befides 
the reputation which they purchafed with many tra¬ 
vels and wounds) nor title nor eftate to their pofte- 
rity. As for the L. ‘Thomas Burrough, and Pere¬ 
grine Berty, L. IPilloughby of Eresby, two very wor¬ 
thy and exceeding valiant commanders, they brought 
with them into the world their titles andeftates. 

That her majefty, in the advancement of her men 
of war, did fooncr believe other men than her felf*, 
a difeafe unto which many wife princes, befides her 
felf, have been fubjcdl : I fay, that fuch a confidence, 
although it may feem altogether to excufc her noble 
nature, yet can it not but in lomc fort accufe her of 
weaknefs. And exceeding ftrange it were, were not 
the caufe manifeft enough, that where the profpe¬ 
rous aft ions are fo exceedingly prized, the actors 
are fo unprof’perous, and fo generally neglected. 
The caufe, I lav, which hath wrought one and the 
fame effect in all times, and among all nations, is 
this, that thofe which arc neareft the perfons of 
princes (which martial men fcldom are) can with 
no good grace commend, or at leaft magnify a pro- 
felfion far more noble than their own, feeing therein 
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they fhould only mind their matters of the wrong 
they did unto others, in giving lefs honour and re¬ 
ward to men of far greater deleaving, and of far 
greater ufe, than themfelves. 

But his majefty hath already paid the greateft part 
of that debt •, for, befides the relieving by penfions 
all the poorer fort, he hath honoured more martial 
men than all the kings of England have done for 
this hundred years. 

He hath given a coronet to the Lord Thomas 
Howard, for his chargeable and remarkable fervice, 
as well in the year 1588, as at Calais, the iflands, 
and in our own feas ; having firft commanded as a 
captain, twice admiral of a fquadron, and twice 
admiral in chief. His majefty hath changed the 
baronies of Montjoy and Burley into earldoms, and 
created Sidney vifcounr, Knollys, Ruffel, Carcw, 
Danvers, Arundel o 1 Warder, Gerald, and Cbichejler, 
barons, for their governments and fervices in the 
Netherlands, France, Ireland, and ellewhere. 

Sect. III. 

Philip making provifion for war againfl the Romans, 
deals hardly with many of his own fubjetls . 
His negotiation with the Baitarnae. His cruelty. 
He fufpetteth bis fan Demetrius. Demetrius ac- 
cufed by his brother Perfeus -, and fbortly after 
Jlain by bis father's appointment. Philip repentetb 
him of his fon's death, whom he findetb to have 
been innocent: and intending to revenge it on Per¬ 
feus, he dieth. 

Q Uintius Martius, the Roman ambafiador, who 
travelled up and down, feeking what work 
might be found about Greece, had received inftruc- 
tion from the fenate, to ufe the moft of his dili¬ 
gence in looking into the eftate of Macedon. At 
his return home, that he might not feem to have 
difeovered nothing, he told the fathers, that Phi¬ 
lip had done whatfoever they enjoy ned him; yet 
fo, as it might appear, that fuch his obedience 
would laft no longer, than mere necc/Tity fhould 
enforce him thereunto. He added further, that all 
the doings and layings of that king did wholly 
tend unto rebellion, about which he was devifing. 
Now it was fo indeed, that Philip much repented 
him of his faithful obfcquioufnefs to the Romans, 
and forefaw their intent, which was, to get his 
kingdom into their own hands, with fafety of their 
honour, if they could find convenient means •, or 
otherwifc (as to him feemed apparent) by what 
means foever. He was in an ill cafe, as having 
been already vanquifhed by them *, having loft ex¬ 
ceedingly both in ftrength and reputation -, having 
fubje&s that abhorred to hear of war with Rome ; 
and having neither neighbour nor friend, that, if he 
were thereto urged, would adventure to take his 
part •, yet he provided as well as he could devife 
againfl the neceflity which he daily feared. Such 
of his own people, as dwelt in the maritime towns, 
and gave him caufe to fufpeifl that they would do 
but bad fervice againfl the Romans, he compelled 
to forfake their dwellings, and removed them all 
into Emathia. The cities and country whence thefe 
were tranfplanted, he filled with a multitude of Thra¬ 
cians, whofe faith he thought a great deal more af- 
fured againfl thofe enemies that were terrible to the 
Macedonians. Further, he deviled upon alluring 
the Baftarn<e, allrong and hardy nation, that dwelt 
beyond the river of Danubius, to abandon their feat, 
and come to him with all their multitude; who, be- 
fides other great rewards, woulJ help them to root 
out the Dardanians, and take pofleflipn of their 
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country. Thefe were like to do him notable fer- 
vice againft the Romans , being not only ftout fight¬ 
ing men •, but fuch, as being planted in thole quar¬ 
ters by him, would bear relpetft unto him alone. 
The lcaft benefit that could be hoped by their ar¬ 
rival, mull be the utter extirpation of the Darda¬ 
mans i a people always troubld'ome to the kingdom 
of Macedon, whenfoever they found advantage. Nei¬ 
ther was it judged any hard matter to perfwade thofe 
Baftarme, by hope of l'poil, and other inticements, 
unto a more defperatc expedition, through Illyria, 
and the countries upon the Adriatic fea, into Italy 
itfelf. It was not known who flioukl withftand 
them upon the way. Rather it was thought that 
the Scordifci, and peradventure fome others, 
through whofe countries they were to pafs, would 
accompany them againft the Romans, were it on¬ 
ly in hope of fpoil. Now to facilitate the re¬ 
move of thefe Baflame from their own habi¬ 
tations, into the land of the Dardanians, upon 
the border of Macedon \ a long and tedious 
journey unto them, that carried with them their 
wives and children: Philip with gifts did pur- 
chafe the good will of fome ‘Thracian princes, 
lords of the countries dirough which they were 
to pafs. And thus he fought means to ftrengthen 
himfelf, with help of the wild nations, which nei¬ 
ther knew the Romans, nor were known unto them •, 
fince he was not like to find afiiftance from any 
civil nation, about the whole compafs of the Me¬ 
diterranean feas. But thele devices were long ere 
they took effedt: fo as the Baftarne came not be¬ 
fore fuch time as he was dead ; his death being the 
overthrow of that purpofe. In the mean time he 
neglofted not the training of his men to war, and 
the exercife of them in fome fmall expeditions, a- 
gainft thofe wild people that bordered upon him, 
and ftood word afiefted toward him. 

But thefe his counfcls and proceedings were 
miferably difturbed by the calamities that fell up¬ 
on him, both in his kingdom, and in his own 
houfe. The families and whole townlhips, which 
he had caufed much againft their wills to forfake 
their ancient dwellings, and betake themfclves to 
fuch new habitations, as he in his dilcretion thought 
meeter for them, were vehemently offended at the 
change. Yet their anger at firft contained itfelf 
within words: he having done them no great 
wrong in that alteration, otherwife than by neg- 
lefting their alfctftion to the places wherein they 
had long lived : which alfo he did unwillingly, be¬ 
ing himfelf over-ruled by needfity, that leemed 
apparent. This evil therefore would foon have 
been determined, had not his cruel and vindictive 
nature made it worfe. He could not pardon words 
proceeding from juft Ibrrow: but imputed all to 
traitorous malice ; and accordingly fought revenge 
where it was ncedlcfs. In his rage he caufed many 
to die: among whom, were fome eminent men ; 
and few or none of them defervcdly. This encrca- 
led the hatred of the people, and turned their for¬ 
mer exclamations into bitter curies. Which grew 
the more general •, when the king, in a moft barbarous 
and bafe fury, miftrufting all alike whom he had 
injured, thought himfelf unlike to be fate, until 
he Ihould have mafliacred all the children of thofe 
parents, whom tyrannically he had put to death. 
In the execution of this his unmanly plcal’ure, fome 
accidents, more tragical than perhaps he could 
have defined, gave men caul’e to think (as they 
could not in reaion think otherwife) that, not with¬ 
out vengeance poured on him from heaven, he felt 
the like milcry in his own children. It is hard to 
lay what the Romans intended, in the extraordinary 
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favour which they fhewed unto Demetrius, the 
king’s yonger fon. It may well be (though it may 
be alfo fufpeCted) that they had no purpofe to make 
and nourifh diflenfion between the brethren, but 
only to cherifti the virtue and towardlinels of J)c- 
metrius: like as we find it in their hiftories. But 
their notable favour towards this young prince, and 
his mutual refpecl of them, bred extream jealouly 
in the father’s head. If any cuftom of the Romans, 
the manner of their life, the falhion of their ap¬ 
parel, or the unfightly contriving and building (as 
then it was) of the town of Rome, were jefted at 
in ordinary difeourfe and table-talk. Demenius was 
fureto be prefcntly on fire, defending and prailing 
them, even in fuch points as rather needed excufe. 
This, and his daily converfation with their ambal- 
fadors, as often as they came, gave his father caufe 
to think, that he was no fit partaker of any coun- 
fel held againft them. Wherefore he communica¬ 
ted all his devices with his elder fon Per feus ; who, 
fearing fo much left his brother fhould flep be¬ 
tween him and the fucceflion, converted wholly 
unto his deftruftion, that grace which he had with 
his father. Perfcus was then thirty years old ■, of 
a ftirring fpirit, though much defective in valour. 
Demetrius was younger by five years, more open 
and unwary in his a<ftion$, yet thought old and 
crafty enough, to entertain more dangerous prac¬ 
tices, than his free fpeeches difeovered. The jea¬ 
lous head of the king having entertained fuch fufpici- 
ons, that were much encrealed by the cunning prac¬ 
tice of his elder fon, a flight occalion made the fire 
break out, that had long lain fmodiered. A muf- 
ter, and ceremonious luftration of the army, was 
wont to be made at certain times with great folem- 
nity. The manner of it at the prtfent was thus. 
They cleft in twain a bitch ■, and threw die head 
and fore-part, with the entrails, on the right hand, 
and the hinder-part on the left hand of the way, 
which the army was to pafs. This done, the arms 
of all the kings of Macedon, from the very firft 
original, were borne before the army. Then fol¬ 
lowed the king between his two fons: after him 
came his own band, and they of his guard ; whom, 
all the reft of the Macedonians followed. Having 
performed other ceremonies, the army was divided 
into two parts: which, under the king’s two Ions, 
charged each other in manner of a true fight, ufing 
poles, and the like, inftead of their pikes and ac- 
cuftomcd weapons. But in this prelent fkirmilh 
there appeared fome extraordinary contention for 
vi<ftory : whether happening by chance, or whether' 
the two captains did over earneftly feek each to 
get the upper hand, as a betokening of their good 
fuccefs in a greater trial. Some fmall hurt there 
was done, and wounds given, even with thofe 
flakes, until Perfeus's fide at length recoiled. Per¬ 
fcus himfelf was forry for this, as it had been fome 
bad prefage: but his friends were glad, and thought, 
that hereof might be made good ufe. They were 
of the craftier fort: who perceiving which way die 
king’s favour benr, and how all the courfes of Dc- 
met.eius led unto his own ruin, addrefied their fer- 
vices to the more malicious and crafty head. And 
now they faid, that this victory of Demetrius would 
afford matter of complaint againft him; as if the 
heat of his ambition had carried him beyond the 
rules of that folemn pallime. Each of the breth¬ 
ren was that day to feaft his own companions, and 
each of them hail fpies in the other lodging, to 
obfcrvc what was laid and done. One of Petjtus's 
intelligencers behaved himfelf fo indiicreetly, that 
he was taken and well beaten by three or four of 
Demetrius's men, who turned him out of doors. 

After 
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After fome (lore of wine, Demetrius told his com¬ 
panions, that he would go vifit his brother, and fee 
what chear he kept. They agreed to his motion, 
excepting fuch of them as had ill handled his bro¬ 
ther’s man: yet he would leave none of his train 
behind, but forced them all to bear him compa¬ 
ny. They, fearing to be ill-rewarded for their 
late diligence, armed themfelves fecretly to pre¬ 
vent all danger. Yet was there fuch good efpial 
kept, that this their coming armed was forthwith 
made known to Perfeus ; who thereupon tumultu- 
oufly locked up his doors, as if he ftood in fear 
to be aflaulted in his houfe. Demetrius wondered 
to fee himfelf excluded, and fared very angerly 
with his brother. But Perfeus, bidding him be 
gone as an enemy, and one whole murderous pur- 
pofe was detected, fent him away with entertain¬ 
ment, no better than defiance. The next day the 
matter was brought before the king. The elder 
brother accufed the younger unto the father of 
them both. Much there was alledged, and in ef¬ 
fect the fame hath been here recited, five that 
by mifconftru<ftion all was made worfe. But the 
main point of the accufation, and which did ag¬ 
gravate all the reft, was, That Demetrius had un¬ 
dertaken this murder, and would perhaps alfo dare 
to undertake a greater, upon confidence of the Ro¬ 
mans ; by whom he knew that he fliould be deiend- 
ed and borne out. For Perfeus made fhew, as if 
the Romans did hate him ; becaufe he bore a due 
refpeeft unto his father, and was forry to fee him 
fpoiled, and daily robbed of fomewhat by them. 
And for this caufe he faid it was, that they did 
animate his brother againft him: as alfo that they 
fought how to win unto Demetrius the love of the 
Macedonians. For proof hereof he cited a letter, 
fent of late from T. Quint ms to the king himfelf: 
whereof the contents were. That he had done wife¬ 
ly in fending Demetrius to Rome ; and that he 
mould yet further do well to fend him thither a- 
gain, accompanied with a greater and more ho¬ 
nourable train of Macedonian lords. Hence he en¬ 
forced, That this counfel was given by Titus, of 
purpofe to fhake the allegiance of thofe, that fhould 
wait upon his brother to Rome \ and make them, 
forgetting their duties to their old king, become 
fervants to this young traitor Demetrius. Hereto 
Demetrius made anfwer, by rchearfing all paflfagcs 
of the day and night foregoing, in fuch manner as 
he remembered them, and had conceived of them: 
bitterly reprehending Perfeus , that converted mat¬ 
ters of paftime, and what was done or fpoken in 
wine, to fuch an accufation, whereby he fought his 
innocent brother’s death. As for the love which 
the Romans did bear him ; he laid that it grew, 
if not from his own virtue, at leaftwife from their 
opinion thereof: fo as by any impious pra&ice, he 
were more like to lofe it wholly, than to encreafe 
it. In this wretched pleading, there wanted not 
fuch paflions, as are incident to fathers, children, 
and brethren ; betides thofe that are common to 
all plaintiffs and defendants, before ordinary judges. 
The king pronounced like a father, though a jea¬ 
lous father, That he would conclude nothing up¬ 
on the excefs or error, whatfoever it were, of one 
day and night, nor upon one hour’s audience of 
the matter; but upon better obfervation of their lives, 
manners, and whole carriage of themfelves both 
in word and deed. And herein he may feem to 
have dealt both juftly and compaftionately. But 
from this time iorward, he gave himfelf over 
wholly to Perfeus : ufing fo little conference with 
his younger fon, that when he had matters of 
weight in hand, fuch efpecially as concerned the 
No. 48. 


Romans * he liked neither to have him prefent, nor 
near unto him. Above all, he had efpccial care 
to learn out what had pafled between Demetrius 
and T. Quintius, or any other of the Roman great 
ones. And to this purpofe he fent ambalfadors to 
Rome , Pbilocles and yipelles ; men whom he 
thought no way interefted in the quarrels between 
the brethren ; though indeed they altogether de¬ 
pended on the elder, whom they faw the more in 
grace. Thefe brought home with them a letter, 
laid to be written by Titus (whole feal they had 
counterfeited) unto the king. The contents where¬ 
of were, A deprecation for the young prince j 
with an intimation, as by way of granting it. 
That his youthful and ambitious defires had caufed 
him to enter into practices unjuftifiable, againft his 
elder brother which yet fhould never take effect, 
for that Titus himfelf would not be author, or a- 
bettor, of any impious device. This manner of 
excufe did forcibly perfwade the king, to think 
his fon a dangerous traitor. To ftrengthen him 
in this opinion, one Didas, to whom he gave De¬ 
metrius in cuftody, made fliew as if he had pitied 
the eftate of the unhappy prince and fo wrung 
out of him his fecret intentions, which he lhortly 
difeovered unto Phtltp. it was the purpofe of De¬ 
metrius to fly fecretly to Rome •, where he might hope 
not only to Jive in fafety, from his father and bro¬ 
ther, but in greater likelihood, than he could find 
at home, of bettering fuch claim as he had in re- 
verfion unto the crown of Mace don. Whatfoever 
his hopes and meanings were, all came to nought 
through the falfhood of Didas : who, playing on 
both hands, offered unto die prince his help for 
making the efcape, and in the mean while reveal¬ 
ed the whole matter to the king. So Philip rclol- 
ved to put his fon to death, without further ex¬ 
pence of time. It was thought behoveful to make 
him away privily, for fear left the Romans fhould 
take the matter to heart, and hold it as a proof, fuffi- 
cicnt at leaft, of the king’s defpight againft diem, 
if not of his meaning to renew the war. Didas 
therefore was commanded to rid the unhappy 
prince out of his life. This accurfed miniftcr of 
his king’s unadvifed fentence, firft gave poifon to 
Demetrius •, which wrought neither fo haftily, nor 
fo fecretly, as was defired. Hereupon he fent a 
couple <of ruffians, to [finilh the tragedy: who 
villainoufly accomplilhed their work by /mother¬ 
ing that prince, in whole life confifted the greateft 
hope of Mace don. 

In all the race of yintigonus there had not been 
found a king, that had thus cruelly dealt with 
any prince of his own blood. The houfes of Ly- 
fimacbus and Cajfander fell either with themfelves, 
or even upon their heels, by inteftine difcord 
and jealoufies, grounded on defire of foveraign 
rule, or fear of lofing it. By the like unnatural 
hatred, had almoft been cut off the lines of Pto¬ 
lemy and Seleucus: which though narrowly 
they efcaped the danger, yet were their kingdoms 
thereby grievoufly diftempered. Contrariwife, it 
was worthy of extraordinary note, how that up- 
ftart family of the kings of Pergnmus had raifed it 
ft If to marvellous greatnefs, in very Ihort fpace, 
from the condition of mere flavery: whereof 
a principal caufe was, the brotherly love main¬ 
tained by them, with Angular commendation of 
their piety. Neither was Philip ignorant of thefe 
examples *, but is faid to have propounded the Jaft 
of them, to his own children, as a pattern for 
them to imitate. Certainly he had reafon fo to 
do: not more in regard of the benefit which his 
enemies reaped by their concord, than in remem- 
9 M brance 
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brance of the tender fofterage, wherewith king 
jfntigonui’ s tutor had faithfully cherifh’d him in 
his minority. But he was himfelf of an unmer¬ 
ciful nature; and therefore unmeet to be a good 
perfuader unto kindly affe&ion. The murders by 
him done upon many of his friends, together with 
the barbarous outrages, which, for the fatiating of his 
blood-thirfty appetite, he delightfully had commit¬ 
ted upon many innocents, both ftrangers and fub- 
jeftsof his own •, did now procure vengeance down 
from heaven, that rewarded him with a draught of 
his own poifon. After the death of his fon, he too 
late began to examine the crimes that had been ob¬ 
jected, and to weigh them in a more equal ballancc. 
Then found he nothing that could give him fatif- 
fadion, or by good probability induce him to think, 
that malice had not been contriver of the whole 
procefs. His only remaining fon Perfeus could fo 
ill diflemble the pleafure which he took, in being 
freed from all danger of competition, as there might 
eafily be perceived in him a notable change, pro¬ 
ceeding from fome other caufc, than the remove 
of thole dangers which he had lately pretended. 
The Romans were now no lefs to be feared than at 
other times, when he, as having accomplifh’d the 
moft of his defires, left off his ufual trouble of 
mind, and carefulnefs of making provifion againft 
them. He was more diligently courted, than in 
former times, by thofe that well underftood die dif¬ 
ference between a rifing and a fetting fun. As for 
old Philip , he was left in a manner defolate ; lome 
expeCling his death, and fome fcarce enduring the 
tedioufnefs of fuch expectation. This bred in the 
king a deep melancholy, and filled his head with 
lufpicious imaginations ; the like whereof he had 
never been flow to apprehend. He was much 
vexed i and lb much the more, for that he knew 
neither well to whom, nor perfectly whereof, to 
complain. One honourable man, a coufin of his, 
named Antigonus, continued fo true to Philip , tliat 
he grew thereby hateful to Per feus *, and thus be¬ 
coming fubjeCt unto the fame jealous impreflions 
which troubled the king, became alfo partaker of 
his fecrets. This counfellor, when he found that 
the anger conceived againft Perfeus would not vent 
itfclf, and give eafe to the king, until the truth 
were known, whether Demetrius were guilty or no 
of the treafon objected •, as alfo that Philocles and 
ylpelles (the ambafliidors which had brought from 
Rome that cpiftle of Flaminius , that ferved as the 
greateft evidence againft Demetrius) were lufpeCted 
of forgery in the bufinefs \ made diligent inquiry 
after the truth. In thus doing, he found one Xichus, 
a man moft likely to have underftood what falfe 
dealing was ufed by thole ambafladors. Him he 
apprehended, brought to court, and prefented unto 
the king •, faying, that this fellow knew all, and 
muft therefore be made to utter what he knew. 
Xichus , for tear of torture, utter’d as much as was 
before fufpc&ed ; confefling againft himfelf, that 
he had been employ’d by the ambafladors in that 
wicked piece of bufinefs. No wonder, if the fa¬ 
ther’s paflions were extreme, when he underftood, 
that by the unnatural practice of one fon, he had 
fo wretchedly call away another, far more virtuous 
and innocent. He raged exceedingly againft him¬ 
felf, and withal againft the authors of the mifehief. 
Upon the firft news of this difeovery, Apelles fled 
away, and got into Italy. Philocles was taken j 
and either, lorafmuch as he could not deny it when 
Xichus confronted him, yielded himfelf guilty, or 
elfe was put to torture. Perfeus was now grown 
ftronger, than that he Ihould need to fly the coun¬ 
try j yet not lb ftout as to adventure himfelf into 
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his father’s prefence. He kept on the borders of 
the kingdom, towards 7 brace , wluiit his lather 
winter’d at Demetrius. Philip therefore, not hoping 
to get into his power this his ungracious fon, took 
a refolution to alien the kingdom from him, and 
confer it upon Antigonus. But his weak body, and 
exceffive grief of mind, fo difabled him in the 
travel hereto belonging, that ere he could bring his 
purpofe to effcCt, he was conftrained to yield to 
nature. He had reigned about two and lorty years, 
always full of trouble ; as vexed by others, and 
vexing himfelf, with continual wars ; of which that 
with the Romans was moft unhappy, and few or 
none of the reft found the concluiion, which a wife 
prince would have defired, of bringing forth toge¬ 
ther both honour and profit. But for all die evil that 
befel him, he might thank his own perverle con¬ 
dition ; fence his uncle king Antigonus had left unto 
him an eftate fo great, and fo well fettled, as made 
it eafy for him to accortiplifh any moderate defires, 
if he had not abhorred all good counfel. Where¬ 
fore he was juftly punifh’d, by feeling the difference 
between the imaginary happinefs of a tyrant, which 
he affeCted, and the life of a king, whereof he lit¬ 
tle cared to perform the duty. His death, even 
whilft yet it was only drawing near, was fore-fig- 
nified unto Perfeus , by Calligenes the phyfician ; 
who alfo concealed it a while from thofe diac were 
about the court. So Perfeus came thither on a hid¬ 
den, and took pofleflion of the kingdom •, which, 
in fine, he no lefs improvidently loft, titan he had 
wickedly gotten. 

Sect. IV. 

How the Baftarnae fell upon Dardania. The behavi¬ 
our of Perfeus in the beginning of bis reign. Some 
wars of the Romans} and how they foffer'd Ma- 
fanifla cruelly to opprefs the Carthaginians. They 
quarrel with Perfeus. They allow not their confe¬ 
derates to make war without their leave obtained. 
The treafon of Callicrates •, whereby all Greece 
became more obnoxious to Rome than in former 
times. Further quarrels to Perfeus. He feeks 
friendjhip of the Acheans, and is withfood by 
Callicrates. The Romans difeover their intent of 
warring upon him. 

TMmcdiately, upon the death of Philip , came the 
Baflarme into Thrace ; where order had been 
taken, long before, both for their free paffage, and 
for the indemnity of the country. This compaCt 
was friendly obferved, as long as none other was 
known than that Philip did live, to recompenfe all 
that fhould be done or fuftained for his fervice. But 
when it was heard, that a new king reigned in Mace- 
don, and not heard withal, that he took any care what 
became of the enterprize, then was all dalh’d and 
confounded. The Thracians would no longer afford 
fo good markets unto thefe ftrangers, as formerly 
they had done. On the other fide, the Bafarnee 
would not be contented with rcafon, but became 
their own carvers. Thus each part, having loft the 
rich hopes repofed in Philip , grew careful of thri¬ 
ving in the prefent, with little regard of right or 
wrong. Within a while they fell to blows; and 
the Baflarnee had the upper hand, fo as they chafed 
the Thracians out of the plain countries. But the 
vidfors made little ufe of their good fortune. For, 
whether by reafon of fome overthrow, received by 
them, in afiaulting a place of ftrength ; or whether, 
becaufe of extreme bad weather, which is faid to 
have afflitfted them, as it were miraculoufly } all of 
them return’d home, favc thirty thoufand, which 
pierced on into Dardania. How thefe thirty thou- 
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fand fped in their voyage, I do not find. It fecms, 
that, by die cardefs tiling of fome vi&ories, they 
drew loi's upon themfelves ; and, finally, took that 
occafion to follow their companions back into their 
own country. 

As for Perfeus, he thought it not expedient, in 
the novelty of his reign, to embroil himfclf in 
a war fo dangerous, as that with the Romans was 
likely to prove. Wherefore he wholly gave his 
mind to the fettling of his eftate j which, well 
done, he might afterwards accommodate hinifclf, 
as the condition of his affairs fiiould require, ei¬ 
ther for war or peace. To prevent all danger 
of rebellion, he quickly took away the life of 
.In tigonus. To win love of his people, he fit 
pcrfonally to hear their caufes in judgment (though 
herein he was fo over-diligent and curious, that one 
might have perceived this his virtue of juftice to be 
no better than feigned) as alfo lie gratified them with 
many delightful fpcdtacles, magnificently by him 
fet forth. Above all, he had care to avoid all ne- 
cefiity of war with Rome j and therefore made it 
his firft work to fend ambaifadors thither to renew 
the league, which he obtained, and was by the fe- 
nate faluted king and friend unto the ftate. Nei¬ 
ther was he negligent in feeking to purchafe good¬ 
will of the Greeks, and other his neighbours j but 
was rather herein fo exceffively bountiful, that it 
may feem a wonder, how in few years, to his utter 
ruin, he became fo griping and tenacious. His tear 
was indeed the mattering pafiion which over-ruled 
him, and changed him into fo many lhapes, as 
made it hard to difeern which of his other qualities 
were naturally his own. For proof of this, there 
is requifite no more dun the relation of his a&ions 
pafs’d and following. 

The Romans continued, as they had long, bufy 
in wars againft the Spaniards and Ligurians ; people 
often vanquiihed, and as often breaking forth into 
new rebellion. They alfo conquered IJlria ; fub- 
dued the rebelling Sardinians', and had fome quar¬ 
rels, though to little cffcfl, with the Illyrians and 
others. Over the Carthaginians they bore (.is ever 
fince the victory) a heavy hand and fullered 
Mafanijfa to take from them what he lifted. The 
Carthaginians , like obedient vafials to Rome , were 
afraid, though in defence of their own, to take 
arms, from which they were bound by an article 
of peace, except it were with leave of the Romans. 
Mafanijfa therefore had great advantage over them, 
and was not ignorant how to ufe it. He could get 
pofleflion by force of whatfoever he defired, ere 
their complaining ambafladors could be at Rome *, 
and then were the Romans not hardly intreated, to 
leave things as they found them. 

So had he once dealt before, in taking from them 
the country of Emporia j and fo did he ufe them 
again and again, with pretence of title, where he 
had any ; otherwife, without it. Gala, the father 
of Mafanijfa , had won fome land from the Cartha¬ 
ginians , which afterwards Sypbax won from Gala j 
and, within a while, reftored to the right owners, 
for love of his wife Scphonisba , and of Afdrubal , 
his father-in-law. This did Mafanijfa take from 
them by force, and by the Romans , to whofe judg¬ 
ment the cafe was referred, was permitted quietly to 
jhold it. The Carthaginians had now good expe¬ 
rience, how beneficial it was for their eftate, to ufe 
all manner of fubmiflive obedience to Rome. They 
had fcarccly digefted this injury, when Mafa¬ 
nijfa came upon them again, and took from them 
above feventy towns and cattles, without any colour of 
right. Hereof by their ambafladors they made la¬ 
mentable complaint unto the Roman fenate. They 


fhewed how grievoufly they were opprefled, by rea- 
fon of two articles in their league j that they Ihould 
not make war out of their own lands; nor with 
nny confederates of the Romans. Now, 'although it 
were fo, that they might lawfully withlland the vio¬ 
lence of Mafanijfa's invading their country, howlo- 
ever he was pltafed to call it his , yet fince he was 
confederate with the Romans , they durft not prefume 
to bear defenfive arms againft him, but fuftered 
themfelves to be eaten up, tor fear of incurring tlfe 
Romans indignation. Wherefore they intreated, that 
either they might have fairer juftice, or be luffered 
to defend their own by ftrong hand ; or at leaft, if 
right muft wholly give place to favour, that the Ro¬ 
mans yet would be pleafed to determine how far 
forth Mafanijfa Ihould be allowed to proceed in 
thefe outrages. If none of thefe petitions could be 
obtained, then defired they that the Romans would 
let them underftand wherein they had offended fince 
the time that Scipio gave them peace ; and vouchfafe 
to inftiCt on them fuch punifhment, as they them¬ 
felves in honour Ihould think meet •, for that better 
and more to their comfort it were, to fuffer at once, 
what Ihould be appointed by fuch judges, than con¬ 
tinually to live in fear, and none otherwife draW 
breath, than at the mercy of this Numidian hang¬ 
man. And hercwithal the ambafladors threw them¬ 
felves proftrate on the ground, weeping, in hopes 
to move companion. Here may we behold the 
fruits of their envy to that valiant houfe of the Bar- 
chines •, of their irrefolution, in profecuting a war fo 
important as Hannibal made for them in Italy ; and 
of their halfpenny-worthing, in matter of expence, 
when they had adventured their whole eftate in the 
purchafe of a great empire. Now are they fervants, 
even to the fervants of diofe men, whofe fathers they 
had often chafed, flain, taken, and fold as bond- 
flaves in the ftrects of Carthage, and in all cities of 
Afric and Greece. Now have they enough of that 
Roman peace, which Hanno fo often and fo earneftly 
defired. Only they want peace with Mafanijfa , 
once their mercenary, and now their mafter, or ra¬ 
ther their tormentor, out of whofe cruel hands they 
befeech their mafters to take the office of correcting 
them. In fuch cafe are they, and adore the Romans , 
whom they fee flourifhing in fuch profperity as might 
have been their own. But the Romans had far better 
intreated Varro , who loft the battel at Cann<e \ than 
Hannibal , that won it, was ufed by the Carthagini¬ 
ans : they had freely bellowed, every man of them 
all his private riches, upon the common-wealth ; 
and employed their labours for the publick, with¬ 
out craving recompence: as alfo they had not 
thought it much, though being in extream want, 
to fet out an army into Spain , at what time the 
enemy lay under their own walls. Thefe were 
no Carthaginian virtues : and therefore the Cartha¬ 
ginians, having fought againft their betters, muft 
patiently endure the mileries belonging to the 
vanquiihed. Their pitiful behaviour bred perad- 
venture fome commiferation, yet their tears may 
feem to have been miftrufted, as proceeding no 
Iefs from envy to the Romans , than from any 
feeling of their own calamity. They thought 
themfelves able to fight with Mafanijfa : which e-> 
ftimation of theirforceswas able to make them, after 
a little while, enter into comparifons with Rome. 
Wherefore they obtained no fuch leave as they 
fought, of defending their own right by arms : 
but contrariwife, when without leave obtained 
they prefumed fo far, the deftruCtion of Carthage 
was thought an eafy punifhment of that offence. 
At the prefent, they received a gentle anfwer v 
though they had otherwife little amends. Gulujfa 
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the fon of Mafanijfa was then in Rome •, and had 
not as yet craved audience. He w^s therefore 
called before the fenate, where he was demanded 
the reafon of his coming •, and had related unto 
him the complaint made by the Carthaginians a- 
gainfl his father. He anfwered, That his fa¬ 
ther, not being throughly aware of any ambaffa- 
dors thither fent from Carthage , had therefore 
not given him inflruftions, how to deal in that 
bufinefs. Only it was known, that the Carthagi¬ 
nians had held council divers nights, in the tem¬ 
ple of JEfculapius: whereupon he himfelf was 
aifpatched away to Rome, there to entreat the fe¬ 
nate, that thefe common enemies of the Romans 
and of his father, might not be overmuch trufted ; 
pfpccially againft his father, whom they hated 
moft malicioufly, for his conftant faith to the peo¬ 
ple of Rome. This anfwer gave little fatisfadlion. 
Wherefore the fenate replied, that for Mafanijfa's 
fake they had done, and would do, whatfoever was 
reafonable •, but that it flood not with their jufticc, 
to allow of this his violence, in taking from the 
Carthaginians thofe lands, which by the covenants 
of the league, were granted unto them freely to 
enjoy. With diis mild rebuke they difmifTed Gu- 
lujfa ; bellowing on him friendly prelents (as alfo 
they did on the Carthaginians') and willing him to 
tell his father, that he fhould do well to fend am¬ 
bafladors, more fully inflrudled in this matter. 
This happened when the Macedonian war was even 
ready to begin: at which time the Romans were 
not willing too much to offend, either the Cartha¬ 
ginians (for fear of urging them unfeafonably to re¬ 
bellion) or Mafanijfa , at whofe hands they expec¬ 
ted no little help. So were they aided both by the 
Carthaginians , and Mafanijfa: by the Carthagini¬ 
ans, partly for fear, partly for hope of better ufage 
in the future } by Mafanijfa, in way of thankful- 
nels; though if it had happened (which was unlike¬ 
ly) that they fhould be vanquifhed ; he made none 
other account, than that all Afric round about him 
and Carthage therewithal fhould be his own. 

In the midfl of all thefe cares, the Romans had 
not been unmindful of Perfeus. They vifited him 
daily with ambafladors: that is, with honourable 
lpies to obferve his behaviour. Thefe he enter¬ 
tained kindly at firfl, until (which fell out ere 
long) he perceived whereto their diligence tended. 
Firlt, they quarrelled with him about the troubles 
in Dardania : neither would they take any fatisfac- 
tion, until the Bajlarna were thence gone ; though 
he protefled, that he had not fent for them. After¬ 
wards, they pryed narrowly into his doings •, and 
were no lefs ill contented with good offices, by 
him done to fundry of his neighbours, than with 
thofe wrongs, which (they faid) that he did unto o- 
thcr fome. Where he did harm to any ; they cal¬ 
led it making war upon their friends: where he 
did good •, they called fuch his bounty, feeking 
friends to take his part againft them. The Dolo- 
pians , his fubje&s (upon what occafion it is uncer¬ 
tain) rebelled, and with exquifitc torments flew Eu- 
phranor, whom he had appointed their governour. 
It feems that Euphranor had played the tyrant a- 
mong them. For they were a people without 
flrength to refill die Macedonian: and therefore 
unlikely to have prefumed fo far •, unlefs either they 
had been extreamly provoked, or elfe were fecretly 
animated by the Romans. Whatfoever it was that 
bred this courage in them ; Perfeus did foon allay 
it, and reclaim them by flrong hand. But the Ro¬ 
mans took very angrily this preemption of the 


king, even as if he had invaded fome country of 
their Italian confederates, and not corrected his 
own rebels at home. Fain they would have had 
him to draw in the fame yoke with the Carthagini* 
ans , whereto had he humbled once his neck, they 
could themfelves have done the part of Mafanijfa ; 
though Eumenes , or fome other fit for that pur- 
pofe, had been wanting. And to this effect, they 
told him, tliat conditions of the league between 
them were fuch, as made it unlawful, both to his 
father heretofore, and now to him, to take arms 
without their licence firfl obtained. 

To the fame pafs they would alfb fain have re¬ 
duced the Greeks , and generally all their adherents; 
even fuch as had entred into league with them 
upon equal terms: whom ufually they rewarded 
with a frown, whenfoever they prefumed to right 
themfelves by force of arms, without feeking firfl 
the oracle at Rome. Hereof the Acbeans had good 
experience: whofe confidence in their proper 
flrength made them otherwhiles bold to be their 
own carvers and whofe hope of extraordinary fa¬ 
vour at Rome caufed them the more willingly to 
refer their caufes to arbitrement. For, when they 
went about to have chaflifed the Mejfenians by 
war, T. Quintius rebuked them, as too arrogant 
in takingluch a work in hand, without his autho¬ 
rity : yet by his authority he ended the matter, 
wholly to their good liking. Probably at other 
times were they reprehended, even with lordly 
threats, when they took upon them to carry 
any bufinefs of importance, by their own pow¬ 
er, without Handing unto the good grace of the 
Romans. Who neverthelels, upon fubmiflion, 
were apt enough to do them right. Thus were 
they tamed by little and little, and taught to forget 
their abfolute liberty, as by which they were not 
like to thrive ; efpeciaJly in ufurping the practice 
of arms, which belonged only to the imperial 
city. In learning this »hard leflon, they were 
fuch untoward fcholars, that they needed, and 
not long after felt very fharp corredlion. Yet, wai 
there no fmall part of blame to be imputed unto 
their mailers. For the Roman fenate, being defirous 
to humble the Acheans , refufed not only to give 
them fuch aid as they requefled, and as they chal¬ 
lenged by the tenor of the league between them; 
but further, with a carelefs infolency, rejected this 
honefl and reafonable petition, that the enemy 
might not be fupplied from Italy with victuals 
or arms. Herewith not content, the fathers, as 
wearied with dealing in the affairs of Greece , pro¬ 
nounced openly, that if the Argives , LacedemonianSy 
or Corinthians, would revolt from the Acbeans , 
they themfelves would think it a bufinefe no way 
concerning them. This was prefently after the 
death of Pbilopaemen , at what time, it was believed, 
that the commonwealth of Acbaia was like to fall 
into much diflrefs, were it not upheld by counte¬ 
nance of the Romans. All this notwithflanding, 
when Lycortas , pretor of the Acheans , had utterly 
fubdued the Mejfenians far fooner than was expe&ed'j 
and when as not only no town rebelled from the 
AcheanSy but many entered into their corporation •, 
then did the Roman , with an ill-favour*d grace, 
tell the fame ambafladors, to whofe petition they 
had made fuch bad anfwer (and who as yet were 
not gone out of the city) that they had ftreight- 
ly forbidden all mannner of fuccour to be carried 
to Mejffene. Thus thinking, by a feigned gravity, to 
have ferved their own turns, they manifefted their 
condition •, both to fet on the weaker, againil the 
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ftronger and more fufpedled *, and alio to a flu me 
unto themfelves a foveraign power, in directing all 
matters of war, which dillemblingly they would 
have leaned to neglect. In like manner dealt they 
with all their confederates: not permitting any of 
them to make war, whether ofienfive or defenfive ; 
though it were againft meer Grangers j without in- 
tcrpoling the authority of the fenate and people of 
Rome : unlefs peradventure lbmetimes they winked 
at fuch violence, as did help towards the accom- 
plifhment of their own fecret malice. Now thefe 
Roman arts how leaver many (for gainful or time- 
rous refpects) would feem to underhand them ; 
yet were generally difplcaflng unto all men endued 
with tree fpirits. Only the Athenians, once the 
moil turbulent city in Greece., having neither fub- 
jecls of their own that might rebel, nor power 
wherewith to bring any into fubjcdlion ; for want 
of more noble argument wherein to pradtife their 
eloquence that was become the whole remainder of 
their ancient commendations, were much delighted 
in flattering the molt mighty. So they kept them- 
felvcs in grace with the Romans , remained free from 
all trouble, until the war of Mithri/lates: being 
men unfit for action, and thereby innocent ; yet 
bearing a part in many great actions, as gratulators 
of the Roman victories, and pardon-cravers for the 
vanquilhcd. Such were the Athenians become. 
As tor thole other common-weals and kingdoms, 
that with over-nice diligence (trove to preferve their 
liberties and lands from confuming by piece-meal: 
they were to be devoured whole, and fwallowed 
up at once. Efpecially the Macedonian, as the 
mod unpliant, and wherein many of the Greeks 
began to have affiance, was neceflarily to be made 
an example, how much better it were to bow than 
to break. 

Neither Perfeus , nor the Romans were ignorant, 
how the Greeks at this time (tood affedted. Perfe¬ 
us , by reafon of his near neighbourhood, and of the 
daily commerce between them and his fubjedb, 
could not want good information of all that might 
concern him in their alfairs. He w'dl knew, that 
all of them now apprehended the danger, which 
Philopocmen had long fince foretold ; of the mife- 
r able fubjeclion, whereinto Greece was likely to be 
reduced by the Roman patronage. Indeed they not 
only perceived the approaching danger: but, as be¬ 
ing tenderly fenfible of their liberty, felt themfelves 
grieved with the prefent fubjeclion, whereto alrea¬ 
dy they were become obnoxious : wheretore though 
none of them had the courage, in matters of the 
publick to fall out with the Romans: yet all of 
them had the care, to choofe among themfelves 
none other magillrates, than fuch as afTefted the 
good of their country, and would for no ambition, 
or other fcrvile refpeft, be flatterers of the great- 
r.efs which kept all in fear. Thus it feemed likely, 
that all domeitical confpiracies would loon be at 
an end ; when honefty and love of the common¬ 
weal, became the faireft way to preferment. Of 
this careful provifion for the fafety of Greece , the 
Romans were not throughly advertifed: either be- 
caufe things were diligently concealed from their 
ambafladors, whom all men knew to be little bet¬ 
ter than lpies j or becaufe little account was made 
of that intelligence, which was brought in by fuch 
traytors (of whom every city in Greece had too 
many) as were men unregarded among their own 
people, and therefore more like to fpeak malici- 
oully than truly •, or perhaps becaule the ambafla¬ 
dors themfelves, being all lenators, and capable of 
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the greateft office or charge, had no will to find 
out other matter of trouble, than was fitting to their 
own defires of employment. But it is hard to 
conceal that which many know, from rliofe that 
are feared or flattered by many. The Acheans be¬ 
ing to fend ambafladors to Rome, that fhould both 
excufe them, as touching fome point wherein they 
refufed to obey the fenate; and inform the fenate 
better in the fame bufinefs; chofe one Callicrates , 
among others, to go in that ambaflage. By their 
making choife of Tiich a man; one may perceive 
the advantage, which mifehievous wretches, who 
commonly are forward in purfiling their vile de¬ 
fines, have againft the plain fort of honeft men, 
that lcaft carneftly thruft themfelves into the trouble- 
fome bufinefs of the weal publick. For this Cal¬ 
licrates was in fuch wife tranfported with ambition ; 
that he chofe much rather to betray his country, 
than to let any other be of more authority than hiin- 
felf therein. Wherefore, inftead of well difeharg- 
ing his credence, and alledging what was mceteft 
in jollification of his people: he uttered a quite 
contrary tale ; and ftrongly encouraged the Romans 
to opprefs both the Acheans, and all the reft of 
Greece , with a far more heavy hand. He told the 
fenate, that it was high time for them, to look 
unto the fettling of their authority, among his fro- 
ward countrymen j if they meant not wholly to 
forego it. For now there was taken up a cuftom, 
to Hand upon points of confederacy and laws: as 
if thefe were principally to be had in regard •, any 
injunction from Rome notwithftanding. Hence 
grew it, that the Acheans both now, and at other 
times, did what belt pleafed themfelves, and an- 
fwered the Romans with excufes: as if it were enough 
to fay, that by fomc condition of league, or by force 
of fome law, they were difeharged, or hindred, 
from obeying the decrees of the fenate. This 
would not lie fo, if he, and fome other of his o- 
pinion, might have their wills: who ceafed not to 
affirm, that no columns or monuments ereCted, nor 
no folemn oath of the whole nation, to ratifie the 
obfervance of confederacy or ftatutc, ought to be 
of force, when the Romans willed die contrary. 
But it was even the fault of the Romans themfelves, 
diat die multitude refufed to give ear unto fuch per- 
fwafions. For howfoever in popular eftates, the 
found of liberty ufed to be more plaufible, than any 
diicourfe tending againft it: yet if they, which un¬ 
dertook the maintenance of an argument, feeming 
never fo bad, were fure by their lo doing, to pro¬ 
cure their own good -, the number of them would 
increafe apace, and they become the prevalent fac¬ 
tion. It was therefore ftrange, how the fathers 
could fo neglett the advancement of thofe, that 
fought wholly to enlarge the amplitude of the Ro¬ 
man majefty. More wilely, though with feditious 
and rebellious purpolc, did the Greeks ; who many 
times, yea, and ordinarily, conferred great hon¬ 
ours, upon men otherwife of little account or de- 
fert; only for having uttered fome brave words 
againft the Romans. The fathers, hearing thefe 
and the like reafons, wherewith he exhorted them 
to handle roughly thofe that were obftinatc, and 
by cherifhing their friends, to make their party 
ftrong •, refolved to follow this good counfcl in e- 
very point, yea, to deprefs all thofe that held with 
the right, and to fet up their own followers, were 
it by right or wrong. And to this end, * they 
not only dealt thenceforth more peremptorily with 
the Acheans, than had been their manner in former 
times •, but wrote at the prefent unto all cities of 
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Greece, requiring them to fee that their mandate 
(which was concerning the reftitution of thofe that 
were banifhed out of Lacedemon) Ihould be fulfil¬ 
led. Particularly in behalf of Callicrates ; they 
advifed all men, to be fuch, and fo affedted, as 
he was, in their feveral common-weals. With this 
difpatch, Callicrates returned home a joyful man : 
having brought his country into the way of ruin, 
but himfelf into the way of preferment. Never- 
thelefs he forbore to vaunt himfelf, of his eloquence 
ufed in the fenate. Only he fo reported his am- 
baflage, that all men became fearful of the danger, 
wherewith he threatened thofe that fhould prefume 
to oppofe the Romans. By fuch arts he obtained 
to be made pretor of the Acheans : in which ma- 
giftracy, as in all his courfes following, he omit¬ 
ted nothing, that might ferve to manifeft his rea¬ 
dy obfequioufnefs unto thofe whom he had made his 
patrons. 

Now as the Romans by threatning terms won 
many flatterers, and loft as many true friends : fo 
Per feus on the other fide, thinking by liberal gifts, 
and hopeful promifes, to afliire unto himfelf thofe 
that ill could brook his enemies ; got indeed a 
multitude of partakers, though little honefter than 
his enemies had. Thus were all the cities of Greece 
diftradled with factions: fome holding with the 
Romans ; fome with the Macedonian ; and fome 
few, rcfpecting only the good of the eftates where¬ 
in they lived. Hereat the lords of the fenate were 
highly offended and thought it an indignity not 
fuftcrablc. That a king, no better than their vaf- 
fal, fhould dare to become head of a fadtion a- 
gainft them. This therefore muft be reckoned in 
the number of his trefpafles : whereof if not any 
one alone, yet all of them together, /hall afford 
them juft occafion to make war upon him. Per- 
feus having finifhed his bufinefs among the Dolo- 
pians, made a journey to Apollo’s temple at Del¬ 
phi. He took his army along with him; yet 
went, and returned, in luch peaceable and friend¬ 
ly wife, that no place was the worfe for his jour¬ 
ney, but the good affedtion towards him general¬ 
ly increafed thereby. With thole that were in his 
way, ho dealt himfelf •, to fuch as lay further off, 
he fent ambafladors, or letters: praying them. That 
the memory of all wrongs whatfoever, done by his 
father, might be buried with his father ; fince his 
own meaning was to hold friendfhip fincerely 
with all his neighbours. The Romans perhaps could 
have been pleafed better, if he had behaved him¬ 
felf after a contrary falhion, and done fome adls 
of hoftility in his paflage. Yet, as if he ought 
not to have taken fuch a journey, without their 
licence ; this alio was made a valuable matter, 
and call into the heap of his faults. He laboured 
greatly to recover the love of the Acheans : which 
his father had fo loft, that by a folemn decree, 
they forbid any Macedonian to enter their territo¬ 
ries. It was jealoufy perhaps no lefs than hatred, 
which caufed them, at the firft, to make fuch a 
decree. For howfoever Philip had by many vile 
adts, efpecially by the death of the two Arati, 
given them caufe to abhor him : yet in the pub- 
lick adminiftration of their eftate, he had, for the 
more part, been to them fo beneficial, that not with¬ 
out much ado, and at length, without any general 
confent, they rcfolved to torfake him. Wherefore 
it was necdiul, even for prefervation of concord a- 
tnong them, to ufc all circumfpe&ion ; that he 
might not, by his agents, negotiate and hold intel¬ 
ligence with any, in a country towards him fo 
doubtfully afleded : efpecially when by heark- 
ning to his meflages, they might make themfelves 


fufpeded by their new friends. But the conti¬ 
nuance of this decree beyond the time of war, 
and when all danger of innovation was paft, was 
uncivil, if not inhumane, as nourifhing deadly 
hatred, without leaving means of reconciliation. 
And hereof the Acheans reaped no good fruit/ 
For although they were not in like fort forbidden 
the kingdom of Maccdon : yet underftandiug what 
would be due to them, if they fhould advennire 
thither, none of them durft let foot therein. Hence 
it came to pafs, that their bondmen, knowing a 
fafe harbour, out of which their matters could not 
fetch them, ran daily away, in great numbers ; 
exceedingly to the lofs of fuch, as made of their 
Haves very profitable ufe. But Perfcus took hold 
upon this occafion: as fitly ferving to pacify thofe, 
whole enmity fain he would have changed into 
love. He therefore apprehended all thefe fugitives 
to fend them home again: and wrote unto the 
Acheans, That as for good-will unto them, he had 
taken pains to reftore back their fervants •, fo fhould 
they do very well to take order for keeping them, 
that hereafter they might not run away again. His 
meaning was readily underftood, and his letters 
kindly accepted by the greater part; being openly 
rehearfed by the pretor, before the council. But 
Callicrates took the matter very angrily: and bade 
them be advifed what they did: tor that this was 
none other than a plain device, to make them de¬ 
part from the friendfhip of the Romans. Hcre- 
withal he took upon him, fomewhat liberally, to 
make the Acheans before-hand acquainted with the 
war, that was coming upon Perfcus, from Rome. 
He told them, how Philip had made preparations 
for the fame war *, how Demetrius had been made 
away ; becaufe of his good affection to the Ro¬ 
mans ; and how Pcrfeus had, fince his being king, 
done many things, tending to the breach of peace. 
Briefly he rehearled all thofe matters, which were 
afterwards alledged by the Romans j the invafion 
of the Baftarn<e, upon the Dardanians * the king’s 
journey againft the Dolopians \ his voyage to Del¬ 
phi , and finally his peaceable behaviour, which was 
(he faid) a dangerous temptation of men to his 
party. Wherefore he advifed them, to expedt the 
event of things, and not over-haftily to enter into 
any degree of friendfhip with the Macedonians. 
Hereto good anfwer was made by the pretor’s bro¬ 
ther : That Callicrates was too earneft, in fo light 
a matter •, and that, being neither one of the king’s 
cabinet, nor of the Roman fenate, he made him¬ 
felf too well acquainted with all that had patted, 
or was like to follow. For it was well known, 
that Pcrfeus had renewed his league with the Ro¬ 
mans ; that he was by them fa luted king, and 
friend to the eftate; and that he had lovingly 
entertained their ambafladors. This being fo: why 
might not the Acheans, as well as the Etolians, 
I'beffalians, Epirots, and all the Greeks, hold with 
him fuch correfpondence, as common humanity re- 

?juired ? Neverthelefs Callicrates was grown a man 
o terrible, by his Roman acquaintance, that they 
durft not over-ftifly gainfay him. Therefore the 
matter was referred unto further deliberation j and 
anfwer made the whilft, That fince the king had 
only fent a letter without an ambattidor, they 
knew not how to refolve. Better it was to fay 
thus, than that they were afraid to do as they 
thought moft reafonable and convenient. But when 
Perfeus, herewith not contented, would needs urge 
them further, and fend ambafladors: then were 
they fain, without any good pretence, to put on a 
countenance of anger, and deny to give audience: 
which was proof lufficient (to one that could un- 
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ilerftand) of the condition wherein they lived. For 
hearkening to this advice of Callicrates •, they were 
loon after highly commended by a Roman ambaf- 
lador: whereby it became apparent, that the Ro¬ 
mans intended war upon the * Macedonian •, though 
hitherto no caufe ot war was given. 

Sect. V. 

llozu Eumenes, king of Pergamus, w as bufed ivitb 
Pharnaces, the Rhodians, and others. II':s ha¬ 
tred to the Macedonian *, whom be accufetb to the 
Roman fenatc. The fenate honours him greatly , 
and contemns bis enemies the Rhodians with the 
caufcs thereof. The unufual Jloutncfs of the Ma¬ 
cedonian ambaffddors. Pcrfeus’a attempt upon Eu¬ 
menes. The brotherly love between Eumenes and 
Attalus. Perleus'j device to poifon feme of the 
Roman fenators ; whereupon they decree war 
agaiujl him, and fend him defiance. Other things 
concerning the jujlice of this war. 

E Umenes, king of Pergamus, had been troubled 
about thele times by the kings Pharnaces and 
Muhrid.ites , his neighbours. He had taken the 
right courl’e in making firft his complaint to the 
Romans ; by whom he was animated w'ith comfort¬ 
able words and promiles, b That they, by their 
authority, would end the bufinefs to his content. 
But, in conclusion, by the help of the kings Pru- 
fias and /friar at her, he ended the war himlelf; 
and brought his enemies to feck and accept peace, 
on fuch conditions as pleafed him to give them. 
After this, being at good leilure, he began to confi- 
der how the aftairs of Macedon ftood under Perfctts. 

1 lis hatred to Per feus was very great j and therefore 
he was glad to underfland, that the hatred of the 
Romans , to the fame his enemy, was as great, and 
withal notorious. Now, befidcs his ancient and 
hereditary quarrel with the Macedonian, it vexed 
him exceedingly, that his own honours (w'hereof 
the Greeks , prodigal in that kind, had heaped im¬ 
moderate (tore on his father and him) began to 
wax every where dale ; whilft Perfctts , cither by 
his currying favour, or by the envy borne to the 
Romans , had gotten their beft liking and wifhes. 
For defpight of this indignity, he ftirred up the 
Lycians againft the Rhodians , his old friends ; and 
in helping thele rebels was fo violent, that he pro¬ 
ceeded, in a manner, to open war. But frnall plea- 
lure found he in thele poor and indirect courfes of 
revenge. The lycians could not be faved by his 
patronage from fevere and cnicl chadifoment, given 
to them by the Rhodians. This render’d him con¬ 
temptible \ as likewife his ads of hodility, little 
different from robberies, made him hateful to thofe 
which loved him before. c As for his honours in 
the cities of Greece, they not only continued falling 
into ncgleCt; but were abrogated by a decree of 
the Acbeans, as too unmeafured, mif-befeeming them 
to give, and alleged by him beyond the proportion 
of his defervings. d All this (which he needed not 
to have regarded, had he not been too vainly am¬ 
bitious) befeJ him, efpecially for his being over- 
ferviceable to the Romans , and for his malice to 
that noble kingdom ; which, if it fell, the liberty of 
Greece was not like to dand. Now for the redrefs 
hereof j he thought it in vain to drive any longer 
with bounty, againd fuch an adverfary, as by 
hopeful promifes alone, without any great perfor¬ 
mance, had over-topped him in the general favour. 
And therefore lie rcfolvcd even to overturn the 
foundations of this popularity, by inducing the Ro¬ 


mans utterly to take away from the eyes of men, 
this idol, the Macedonian kingdom, which all To 
vainly worfhipped. Neither would it prove a dif¬ 
ficult matter, to pcrlwade thofe that were already 
defirous: rather he was like to be highly thanked, 
for letting forward their wifhes; and perhaps to 
be recompenlcd with foine piece of the kingdom, 
as he had been rewarded for the like fervicc, when 
Antioebus was vanquifhed. 

To this end he made a fccond voyage to Rome \ 
where, though he had little to fay, which they knew 
not before ; yet his words were heard with fuch at¬ 
tention, as if they had contained fume ftrange no¬ 
velty, and fo pondered by the fathers, as if die 
weight of them were to turn the ballance, that 
before was equal. The death of Demetrius j the 
expedition of the Bajlarme into Dardania ; tli.it 
of Perfeus himtelf againft the Dolopians, and to 
Delphi the great eftimation of the Macedonian in 
Greece', his 'intermcdling in bufinefs of his neigh¬ 
bours ; hi» riches, and his great provifions; were 
all the material points of Eumenes s difeourfe. On¬ 
ly he defeended unto particulars, having fearched 
into all (as he protcfldl) like unto a Ipy. Fie laid, 
that Perfeus had thirty thoufand foot, and five 
thoufand hoi le of his own •, money in a rcadincls to 
entertain ten thoufand mercenaries for ten years •, 
arms to furnifh a number thrice as great •, the Thra¬ 
cians his friends at hand, ready at a call, to bring 
him foldiers as many as he lliould require ; and 
that he prepared victuals for ten years, becaufe he 
would not be driven, either to live upon fpoil, or 
to take from his own fubjeds. Hcrewithal he 
prayed them to confidcr, that king Scleucus, the 
fon and fucceftbr of /Intiochus the great, had given 
his daughter Laodice in marriage to Perfeus \ Per¬ 
feus not wooing, but Seleucus offering the match ; 
that king Prufias of Bitbynia, by earned fuit, had 
gotten to wife the fiftcr of Perfeus ; and that thele 
marriages were folcmnized with great concourlc of 
ambaflages from all quarters. Neither fpared lie 
to tell them (though feeming loth to utter it plain¬ 
ly) that even the envy to their ertute was the caufe, 
why many that could not endure to hear of amity 
with Philip , were now grown nurvdloufly well 
atfeifted to his fon. All this, and lome fads of 
Perfeus , which might either be denied, orjuftified 
(as that he had procured the death of fume which 
were friends to the Romans ; and that he had ex¬ 
pelled Abrypolis the Illyrian, who invaded Mace- 
don, out of his kingdom, or lordfliip) Eumenes 
failed not to amplifie unto the moll; faying, that 
lie thought it his duty to forewarn them ; iince it 
would be to himfclf a great fliame, if Perfeus got 
the ftart of him, and were in Italy making war 
upon the Remans, ere Eumenes could come thither 
to tell them of the danger. 

It wore too great folly, to believe that the Re¬ 
mans ftood in fear of Perfeus , left he fliould fit 
upon them in Italy. Neverthclefs, forafmuch as 
they loved not to make war without fair pretence, 
not only of wrong done to them or their affociates, 
but of further hurt intended, great thanks were 
given to Eumenes, who had every way furniflicd 
them with fuch goodly colour to beautify their in¬ 
tendment. Now tho’ it were fo, that lie told them 
little clfc than what they knew before ; yet his per- 
fon, and the manner of his coming, made all feem 
greater. For, if upon any relation made by their 
own ambafladors, or upon tales deviled by their 
flatterers and fpies, they had warred againft Perfeus, 
ere he had committed any open ad of holliliry 
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againft them, their injuftice and opprefllon would 
have been mod manifed. But when the wrongs to 
them done were fo notorious, and the danger tlireat- 
ning them fo terrible, that fuch a prince as Eumenes 
came out of his own kingdom, as far as from Afia, to 
bid them look to themfelves, who could blame 
them, if they took the fpeedieft order to obtain their 
own right and fecurity ? Toward this juftification 
of the war, and magnifying the neceffity that en¬ 
forced them thereto, their more than ufual curiofity, 
in concealing what Eumenes had uttered in the le- 
nate, when they could not but underftand that his 
errand was well known, helped not a little. The 
Macedonian and Rhodian ambafiadors were, at Rome-, 

! >rovided of anfwers to the words which they knew 
>efore-hand that he would fpeak v and with matter 
of recrimination. The vanity either of him, or of 
fome about him, feems to have difclofed all, when 
the warinefs of the fathers , in hiding that which 
all men knew, made a notable fhew ot fome fearful 
apprehenfion *, againft which, it behoved their wif- 
dom to negleft no polfible remedy. Wherefore, 
carelefs audience was given to the Rhodian ambafla- 
dors, who accufcd Eumenes-, as one more trouble- 
fome to Af:a, than Antiocbus had ever been, and a 
provoker of the Lycians to rebellion. The Rho¬ 
dians had, with great pomp, conveyed by lea unto 
Perfeus , his bride Laodice ; which friendly office, as 
the Macedonian bountifully requited, fo the Romans 
defpitefully accepted. * Hence it grew, that when 
the Lycians , as already vanquifhed, were fettling 
themfelves in their obedience to the people of Rhodes , 
ambafiadors came from Rome with ftrange news, 
which gave new life to the rebellion. For the fe¬ 
nate pronounced, that it ftood not with the manner 
of the Romans , to alien quite from their own pro¬ 
tection any b people or nation by them vanquifhed j 
and that the Lycians were by them affigned unto 
thofe of Rhodes-, not as mere vafials, but as depen¬ 
dants and aflociates. For proof hereof, they re¬ 
ferred themfelves unto the commentaries of the ten am¬ 
bafiadors, whom they had fent to difpofe of things 
in Afia , after the victory againft king Antiocbus. 
Hereat Eumenes , Maftnijfa , the Etolians, and all 
other kings or eilates, that were beholden to Rome 
for increaling the number of their fubjeCts, had 
caufe to find themfelves aggrieved, if they well con- 
fidered the matter ; fince, by force of this, or the 
like decree, thofe their fubjeCts might eafily be made 
their fellows, whenloevcr it fhould plcale the fenate; 
though it were fo, that all men knew the prefent 
meaning of the fenate, which was only to plague 
die Rhodians lor their good-will to Perfeus , by fet- 
ting them and the Lycians together by the ears. 
The fathers could therefore fee no reafon to diflike 
Eumenes , upon this complaint made by the Rhodian 
ambafiadors; which indeed more nearly touched 
themfelves. Rather, they honoured the king fo 
much the more, for that others (as they would needs 
take it) confpired againft him, becaule of his love 
to Rome. 

But the Macedonian embafly they heard not fo 
carclefiy, as angrily ; though, peradventure, it well 
contented them to find caufe of anger. For where¬ 
as at other times, all care had been taken to pacify 
them with gentle words and excufes; now heard they 
plainer language, and were told, that king Perfeus 
defired much to give them fat is faCtion concerning 
any deed or word of his, that might favour of 
hoilility ; but that if his travel in this kind proved 
vain, then would he be ready to defend himfelf by 
arms, and ftand to the chance of war, which often 
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falls out contrary to expectation. Thefe big words 
may feem to have proceeded from the vehemency of 
Harj>alus t that was chief of the ambafiadors, ra¬ 
ther than from inftruCtion, given by the king, 
with whofe faint heart they agreed not Yet was 
there good reafon why Perfeus himfelf might, at 
this time, think to fpeed better by a lhew of daring, 
than he was like to do by any iubmiftion. For the 
eyes of all Greece being now call upon him, as on 
the greateft hope of deliverance from the Roman 
fervitude, it was not expedient that he fhould leflen, 
or perhaps utterly cut off, the general expectation, 
and the good affection borne to him, which thereon 
depended, by difeovering his too much weaknefs of 
fpirit, unanl'werable to a work of fuch importance. 
Wherefore he, or his ambaflador for him, was bold 
to fet a good countenance on a game not very 
bad, but fubjcdl (in appearance) to fortune ; which 
might have been his, had he known how to 
ufe it. 

Now that this bravery (as better it may be term¬ 
ed than courage) proceeded from the king’s own 
heat, it appears by his daring to adventure fbon 
after, on a praftice that more juftly might anger 
the Romans , and give them fairer lhew of reafon 
to make war upon him. It was known that Eu¬ 
menes , in returning home, would take Delphi in his 
way, and there do facrifice to Apolle. Perfeus 
deadly hating him, and, thirfting alter his blood, 
refolved to way-lay him j and, by making there of 
him a facrifice, to rid his own hands of a moft 
mifehievous enemy. So there were appointed three 
or four ftout ruffians to do the murder •, who, 
placing themfelves behind a broken mud-wall, on 
the fide of a very narrow path leading up from the fca 
to the temple, did thence aflault the king, whom 
they forely bruifed with great ftones, and left for 
dead. They might have fini/hed their work, fuch 
was the opportunity of the place which they had 
chofen ; but fear of being apprehended, made them, 
without flaying to fee all fore, flee in fuch hafte, 
that they killed one of their own companions, who 
could not hold pace with them, becaufe he fhould 
not difeover them. Eumenes was conveyed away 
to the little ifle of JEgina, where he was cured, be¬ 
ing all the while kept fo fecretly, that the fame of 
his death was current in Afa. Hence it came that 
his brother Attalus took upon him as king, and 
either took, or would have taken to wife (fuppofing 
it belike a matter of ftate) Stratonica , the daugh¬ 
ter of AriaratheSy whom he then thought the widow 
of Eumenes. It may well be number’d among the 
rare examples of brotherly love, that when the king 
returned alive home, Attalus going forth to meet 
him, and do his duty, as in former times, received 
none other check, than That he fhould forbear to 
marry 'with the queen , until be were well aJJ'ured 
of the king's death. More than this, Eumenes ne¬ 
ver fpake of thefe matters; but bequeathed at his 
death unto the fame brother both his wife and his 
kingdom. As likewife Attalus forbore to attempt 
any thing to the prejudice of the king his brother, 
though the Romans (with whom he continued and 
grew in efpecial favour, when Eumenes fell into 
their hatred) were in good readinefs to have tranf- 
ferred the kingdom from his brother to him. By 
fuch concord of brethren was the kingdom of Per- 
gamus raifed and upheld t as might alfo that of 
Atacedon have been, if Demetrius had lived and em¬ 
ployed his grace with die Romans to the benefit t f 
Pei fats. 
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It is likely that Perfeus was very glad, when he 
underftood that his minifters had both accompliflied 
his will, and had faved all from difeovery. But, as 
he was deceived in the main point, and heard fhort- 
ly after that Eumenes lived j fo was he beguiled in 
that other hope, of the concealment, which he vain¬ 
ly efteemed the lefs material. For he had written 
to one Praxo , a gentlewoman of Delphi , to enter¬ 
tain the men whom he fent about this bufinefs ; and 
(he being apprehended by C. Valerius a Roman 
ambaffaJor then attending upon the matters of 
Greece, was carried to Rome. Thus all came to 
light. Fali-iius all'o brought with him to Rome, 
out of Greece , one Rammius, a citizen of Brun- 
dufiunt who, coming newly from the court of Ma¬ 
cedon , loaden with a dangerous fecret, had prefently 
fought out the ambaflador, and thereof difeharged 
himtelf. Brundujium was the ordinary port tor 
fliips pafling between Italy and Greece. There had 
Rammius a fair houfe, wherein he gave entertain¬ 
ment, being a wealthy man, to ambaffadors, and 
other honourable perfonages, both Romans and Ma¬ 
cedonian (, journeying to and fro. By occafion of 
fuch his hofpitality, he was commended to Per feus, 
and invited into Macedon with friendly letters; as 
one, whofe many courttfies to his ambafiadors the 
king was ftudious to requite. At his coining, he 
was much made of; and fhortly, with more fa¬ 
miliarity than he expefted or defired, made partaker 
of the king’s fccrets. The fum of all was, that he 
mud needs do a turn, in giving to fuch of the Ro¬ 
mans, as the king fhould hereafter name, a poifon 
of rare quality, fure in operation, yet not to be per¬ 
ceived either in the taking, or afterwards. He 
durft not refufe to accept this employment, for fear 
left the virtue of this medicine fhould be tried Upon 
himfclf. But, being once at liberty, he difeovered 
all. Rammius was but one man, and one whom 
the king had never feen before, nor was like to fee 
again ; and therefore, befides that the king’s denial 
ought to be as good as fuch a tcliow’s affirmation, 
the accufation was improbable. Thus did Ptrfeus, 
in time fhortly following, anfwer for himfclf; and 
in like fort concerning the attempt upon Eumenes, 
denying to have had any hand either in the one or 
other; yet withal profefTing, that fuch objections 
were not to be made unto a king, to prove the 
righteoufnefs of making war upon him ; but rather 
unto a fubjeCt pleading for his life in judgment. 
But howfoever the Romans ncglc&ed the getting of 
ltionger proof (which might have been eafy) than 
any that we find by them produced ; yet the bafe 
and cowardly temper of Per feus was very fuitable 
to thefe practices. Neither did the fenate greatly 
ftand to dilpute the matter with him, thefe his 
treacheries being held inexcufable. And as for his 
royal eftate, wherein he fuppofed that they ought 
not to touch him for fuch private otfences, it gave 
him no privilege, they judging him to have offend¬ 
ed in the nature of a king. Herein furely they 
wanted not good reafon. For, if he might not 
lawfully make war upon Eumenes, their confederate; 
that is, if he might not fend men to wafte the 
kingdom of Pcrgamus , or to bc-fiege the towns, 
might he fend ruffians to murder the king ? If it 
were no lefs breach of the league to deftroy the fe- 
nators by fire or famine, than by violence of the 
fword ; was it lawful tor him to do it by poifon ? 
Wherefore they prefently decreed war againft him, 
and lent ambafiadors to denounce it unto him, un- 
lefs he would yield to make fuch amends as they 
fhould require. He feems, at this time, to have 

• Polyb. Lcgat. 9. 
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been fo confident in the general favour of Greece* 
and other comfortable appearances ; that if lie de¬ 
fired not war, yet he dia not fear it; or at leaft he 
thoughr, by fhew of courage, to make his enemies 
tte more calm. He caufed the ambafiadors to dance 
attendance, till, being weary, they departed with¬ 
out audience. Then called he them back, and bade 
them do their errand. They made a tedious re- 
hearfal of all matters, which they had long been 
collecting againft him, and wherewith Eumenes had 
charged him ; adding thereto, that he had enter¬ 
tained long and fecret conference in the ifle of Samo- 
thrace, with ambafiadors fent to him out of ylf.t, 
about l'ome ill purpofe. In regard of all which, 
they peremptorily required fadstaCHon, as was their 
manner when they intended to give defiance. Bet¬ 
ter they might have flood upon the evidence brought 
againft him by Rammius and Praxo. For, if thofe 
accu fit ions could be verified, then wanted they not 
good ground whereon to build, of which otherwife 
they were deftitute ; it being no fiult in a king to 
be ftrong, well-beloved, and well-fricndcd. Per- 
feus anfwered, for the prefenr, in a rage ; calling 
the Romans greedy, proud, infolent, and undcr- 
miners of him, by their daily amb.tfiadors, that 
were no better than mere fpies. Finally, he pro- 
mifed to give them in writing their full anfwcrj 
which was to this eflfeCt; That he would no longer 
ftand to the league made between them and his fa^ 
thcr, and renewed by himfelf indeed only for fear ; 
but wifhed them to defeend to more equal condi¬ 
tions, whereupon he, for his part, would advife, as 
they might alfo do for theirs. 

In the form of the league between Philip and 
the Romans, as it is fet down by * Polybius , we find 
no condition, binding the Macedonian to any incon¬ 
venience in the future, excepting thofe which he 
immediately performed. But a Livy inferts a claufe* 
whereby he was exprefiy forbidden to make any war 
abroad, without leave of die Romans. It is moft 
likely, that all the Roman confederates were included 
ih this peace, whereby every one of the neighbours 
round about Macedon, entering fhortly into league 
with Rome, did fo bind the king’s hands, that he 
could no more make war abroad, than if he had 
been reftrained by plain covenant. And thus might 
that feem an article of the peace, which never was 
agreed upon, but only was inferred by confequence. 
Now if the Romans would urge this point further, 
and fay, that the Macedonian might noc bear defend 
five arms without their pCrmilfion ; then had Per- 
feus very juft reafon to find himfclf aggrieved. For 
ft nee they had allowed his father, without controul, 
to make war in 'Thrace (whilft they themfelves were 
unacquainted with die Thracians) and elfewhere 
abroad, though he afked not their licence, why 
fhould they now interpret the bargain after another 
fafhion ? Was it now become unlawful for him to 
chart ife his own rebels, or to repay an Illyrian that 
invaded Macedon ? By fuch allegations he maintain¬ 
ed the right of his caufe in very mild fort, when 
it was too late. At the prefent, by declaiming the 
league, as unjuft, he ininiftred occafion unto the ambaf¬ 
fadors to give him defiance. Having heard theworft 
of their meffage, he commanded them to be gone out of 
his kingdom in three days. But either he fhould have 
been lefs vehement,or more conftant in his relblution. 
For, if his heart could ferve him to undertake the war,he 
fhould couragioufly have managed it, and have fallen 
to work immediately,whilft thecnemy was unprepared; 
not have loft opportunity, as now and often he did, in 
hope of obtaining a worfe peace than the former. 

b Liv. lib. 33. 
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c T regarded only the benefit of their country, wifhed 

I> E C T. VI. better to Perfeus than to the Romans. And of this 

The Romans follicit the Greeks to join with them in num ber, Polybius , the chief of hiftorians, was one ; 
the war againfl Perfeus. How the Greeks flood ^°> though he b judged the viftory of Perfeus 
affcFled tn that war. The timoroufnefs of Perfeus. khe to prove hurtful to Greece , yet wifhed he die 
Martius, a Roman ambaffador , deludes him Roman * to thrive, that fo the Greeks might reco- 
ivitb hopes of peace. His forces. He takes the vcr liberty ; for his endeavours in which 

field \ and wins part of Theflaly. The forces of cou ” e > he was at length tyrannically handled, as 
Licinius, the Roman conful: and what afflftance 1 ^ al * ke fhewed hereafter. This confidered, it ap- 
tbe Romans had in this war. Of Tempe in that an extraordinary fear, and not only re- 

Theflaly: and what advantages the Macedonian ver ence of the imperial city, made the Acbtans, 
bad., or might have had \ but loft by bis fear. anc * °ther eftates of Greece thus conformable to the 
Perfeus braves the Romans ; fights with them j Romans. The occafion of this their fear, may be 
knows not how to ufe bis vitlory ; fues for peace } imputed unto the timorous demeanor of Per- 

and is denied it by the vanquiflsed. Perfeus, ba- f eus himfelf. He had undertaken a war, whereof 
ving the worfe in a skirmifh , for fakes all the conn- benefit fhould redound not only to his own king- 
try lying without Tempe. The Beotians rebel a- < * om > hut unto all that were oppreffed by the Ro- 
gainfl the Romans, and are rigoroufly punifhed. mans - Yet no fooner were fome few companies 
The Roman commanders unfortunate in thq war brought over-lea, to make a countenance of mean- 
againft Perfeus. They vex the Greeks, their in S fomewhat againft him, than he began to fpeak 
friends , for whofe eafe the fenate makes provifion , ^ enemy fair, and fue for peace at Rome. Since 
having beard their complaints. The flattering therefore it was known, that every final! thing 
Alabanders. . would ferve to terrify him; and consequently, that 

S it fhould at all times be in the Romans power, by 
O long had the Romans been feeking occafion giving him any tolerable conditions of peace, to 
to take in hand this Macedonian war, that well take revenge at leifure upon thole which had aftift- 
might they have been ready for it, when it came ; ed him, little occafion was there, why any fhould 
and not (as they were) behind-hand in provifions. adventure to partake with him. He made indeed a 
But it was on a fudden that they met with a con- great noife j leading about his army ; taking by 
fiuence of good pretences to make the war ; where- force, or compofition, fome few towns ; and follicit- 
of if no one alone had weight enough, yet all of ing all to join with him. But wife men could not be 
them together feemed more than fufficient. This fo beguiled : for at the fame time he fought all 
opportunity of making their caufe honeft in com- means of pacification •, and to that end, made hum- 
mon opinion, was not to be negledled ; though ble fuit unto the Roman ambafiadors. jj>. Martius , 
otherwife they were unprepared for the adlion. the chief of thole ambafiadors, and a nun of more 
Wherefore knowing, or having reafon to believe, fineffe in cunning than was ufual among the Romans , 
that their own ftrength was fuch as would prevail in made lhew of inclination to the king’s defire ; and 
the end, they haftily embraced the fair occafion of gave out fuch comfortable words, that the king intreat- 
beginning, and referred other cares to the diligence edand obtained a meeting at the river Peneus. There 
of time. Neither was this their unreadinefs a fmall did Martius very gently rebuke the king, and charge 
help towards examining the difpofition of the Greeks, him with thofe crimes that are before-mentioned, 
and others, who mud afterwards dearly pay for any Whereto though Perfeus made none odier anl'wer, 
backwardnefs found in their good-will. There was than the fame which they could have made for 
not indeed any caufe to fear that all of the Greeks , him ; yet the ambafiadors, and efpecially Mar- 
ox other eaftern people, fhould confpire together, tins, took it in good part, as therewith fatisfied: 
and take part with the Macedonian: fuch was the and advifed him to give the like fatisfa&ion to the 
diffenfion between their feveral eftates, howfoever fenate. That this might conveniently be done j 
the generality of them were inclined the fame way. a truce was agreed upon. Thus had Martius his 
Nevcrthelefs, ambafiadors were fent to deal with them defire ; which was to make the king lofe time, 
all, and to crave their help againft Perfeus, or rather For Perfeus had all things then in readinefs, and" 
to demand it, in no lefs ample manner, than hereto- might have done much, ere the Roman army 
fore they had yielded it againft Philip and Antiochus, could have been in Greece. But by the interpofiti- 
in wars, pretending the liberty of Greece. The am- on of this truce, he no way increafed his forces j 
bafiadors ufed as gentle words for falhion’s fake, as he fullered a moft convenient feafon of winning 
if they had flood in doubt that their requeft might upon the enemy, to flip away ; and obtained in re¬ 
happen to be denied. But the Greeks were now compence nothing elfe, dian leifure and vain hope, 
grown well acquainted with fuch Roman courtefy. Yet was he pleaied herewith, as it had been with 
and underftood, that not only fuch as made refufal, fome victory: publifliing a copy of the difpu- 
but even they who might fecin to have granted half tation between him and the Romans , whereby he 
unwillingly, were like to hear other manner of gave men to underftand, how much he had the 
words, when once this bufinefs was ended. Where- better, and what hope there was of peace. He 
lore none of them were fcrupulous in promifing the 
beft of their help to the Romans, the * Acheans and 
Rhodians , which were chief among them, being ra¬ 
ther doubtful, even when they had done their beft, 
left it fhould be ill taken, as if they had halted in 
lonie part of their duty. It is ftrange that men 
could be fo earned to let up the fide, whereof they 
gladly would have feen the ruin. The vulgar fort 
was every-where addiifted to Perfeus ; of the no¬ 
bles and and rulers, if fome were vehemently Ro¬ 
man, they wanted not oppofers that were wholly 
Macedonian ; yea, die wil'cft and moft honeft, who his ambiuon. 


lent ambafladors alfo to the Rhodians , of whofe 
good will to him he was beft perfwaded j not on¬ 
ly to let them know how much he was fuperiour 
in caufe j but to intreat them, that they would 
take upon them, as moderators, to compound the 
differences between him and the Romans, if per¬ 
haps, notwithftanding die goodnefs of his caufe, 
he fhould be denied peace. Thefe were poor 
helps. For hereby it appeared, that his late Hand¬ 
ing upon point of honour, was no better than 
mere vanity : his own fafety being the utmoll of 
This his fearfulnds might Item ex- 
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cufable, and the blame thereof to appertain unto 
the Greeks \ who deceived his expectation, by be¬ 
ing wanting to him in a time of neccfiity, that 
was partly their own: had it not been his office, 
who took upon him as their champion to give 
iuch a manly beginning to the war, as might in¬ 
courage all others to follow him. But his timo¬ 
rous quality being found, men grew daily more 
and more averle from him, and grew careful, not 
to put their fhoulders to a falling wall. The 
Rhodians, among whom he had many flout par- 
tizans, defired him not to crave any thing at their 
hands, in which they might feem to do againft 
the good liking of the Romans. The Bcotians alfo, 
who had entred of late into a ftridl fociety with 
the Macedonian, renounced it now, and made the 
like with the Romans: to whom further, in a fort, 
they yielded themfelves as vafials. Neither was 
Martins contented to accept their fubmiffion under 
a general form ; but cauled their feveral towns 
to make covenant apart, each for it felf; to the 
end, that being thus diftrafted into many little 
common-weals, they might not (were they never 
fo defirous to rebel j have fuch force to do hurt, as 
when they agreed, and were incorporated in one, 
under the city of Thebes. This work, of fepara- 
ting the Bcotians from Thebes their head, was 
more than Agtftlaus could efic<fl, or Epaminondas 
would fuftl-r, then when all Greece followed die 
Lacedemonians. So far more available to Thebes , 
being deflitute of help from abroad, was the virtue 
of Ep.twiMond.is , and a few brave citizens; than 
was the fociety with king Pcrfcus, againft a num¬ 
ber not fo great as followed the Lacedemonians. 

Martins brought this to efti.fl, whilft the king 
fat ftill, as being bound by tne truce: and ha¬ 
ving done this, he returned to the city \ where 
vaunting what he had wrought by his craft, he 
was commended, and (though fome reproved it as 
difhoneft) employed ic again by the fenate, with 
commilfion to deal as he fhould think expedient. 
Touching the ambufilidors which Perfeus had 
lent; audience was given to them, for that they 
lliould not plainly fee how their mafter was delu¬ 
ded : but neither excufe nor entreaty, would ferve 
their turn-, the fenate being rcfolved before-hand 
what to do. It was enough that they were ad¬ 
mitted into the city, and had thirty days refpite 
allowed them to depart out of Italy : whereas 
they, who came laft on the fame errand, did their 
lncllige without the walls, in the temple of Bel- 
Iona (the ufual place of giving audience to open 
enemies, or to fuch commanders, as might not, 
by realon of fome cuftom, enter the city) and had 
only the ihort warning of eleven days, to be gone 
out of Italy. Neither did this poor courtefy lerve 
alone to hide the craft of Martius , as if he had 
meant none other than good earneft : but it was a 
likely mean, both to keep a long while from Per¬ 
feus the knowledge of his bufinels, and to dagger 
his rdolution, when it fhould need it moft firm. 

And accordingly it fell out. For Licinius, the 
Roman conful, was at Apollonia in a manner as 
loon as the Macedonian ambafiadors were with 
their king at Pella. Which though it were enough 
to have rouzed Perfeus , and have made him lay 
afide all cowardly hope of getting pardon ; yet was 
he content to deliberate awhile. Whether it were 
not better to offer himfelf tributary to the Ro¬ 
mans, and to redeem their good-will with fome 
part of his kingdom, that fo he might enjoy the 
reft -, than to put all at once to hazard. But final¬ 
ly, the ftouteli counfel prevailed: which alfb was 
the wifeft j and fo would have proved, had it been 
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ftoutly and wifely followed. He now began, as if 
the war had not begun until now, to do what 
fhould have been done long afore. He caufed all 
his forces to be drawn together ♦, and appointed 
their rendezvous at Citium, a town in Macedon. 
All being in readinefs, he did royal facrifice, with 
an hundred beafts, to I know not what Minerva , 
that was peculiarly honoured in his country : and 
then, with all his courtiers, and thofe of his 
guard, fet forward to Citium. His army he found 
confifting of nine and tliirty thoufand foot, and 
four thoufand horfe: whereof about twelve thou¬ 
fand foot, and a thoufand horfe, were ftrangers, 
of fundry nations, moft part Thracians ; the reft 
his own Macedonians. Thcfe he animated with 
lively fpeeches ; laying before them the glory of 
their anccftors, the infolency of the Romans , the 
goodnefs of his caufe, the greatnefs of his provifi- 
ons, and the many advantages which they had of 
the enemy, efpecially in numbers. They anfwer- 
ed him cheartully, with loud acclamations, and 
bade him be of good courage. From all cities of 
Macedon there came likewife melfengers, offering 
to help him with money and victuals, according to 
their feveral abilities. He gave them thanks: but 
anfwcred. That his own provifions would abun¬ 
dantly fuffice -, willing them only to furnifh him 
with carts, for his engines and munition. 

Out of his own kingdom he ifiued forth into 
Theffaly : knowing that the Romans were to pafs 
through that country, in their journey towards 
him. Some towns of Theffaly opened their gates 
unto him, without making offer to defend them¬ 
felves i fo me he balked, thinking them too ftrong or 
well manned ; and fome he won by force. Of thefe 
laft was MyU ; a town thought impregnable, and 
therefore not more ftoutly than proudly defended 
by the inhabitants, who gave contumelious language 
to the aflailants. It was taken by realon of a tal¬ 
ly, which the townfmen rafhly made, and being 
driven back, received the Macedonians , that en¬ 
tred pell-mell with them at the gates. All cruel¬ 
ty of war was pradiled here, to the greater terror 
of the obftinate. So Felatix and Camus (towns of 
much importance, efpecially Connus, which flood 
in the ftreights of Offa, leading into Tempe) yield¬ 
ed at the firft. Having well fortified this paflage, 
the king marched onwards to Sycurium, a town 
feated on the foot of mount Off a ■, where he refted 
a while, expefling news of the enemy. 

Licinius , the conful, brought with him only two 
Roman legions -, being promifed other ftrength of 
auxiliaries, which was thought fufficient. Eumenes, 
and Attalus's brother, came to him in Theffaly, 
with four thoufand foot and a thoufand horl'e. 
Thither alfo came, from every part of Greece , 
fuch aid as the feveral eftates could afford, or 
thought expedient to fend: which from the moft 
of them was very little. Of the kings abroad, 
Mafaniffa fent thither his fon Mifigenes, with a 
thoufand foot, as many horfe, and two and twen¬ 
ty elephants. Artarathes the Cappadocian, by rea- 
fon of his affinity with Eumenes , was friend to the 
Romans, and had fent to Rome his young fon, 
there to be brought up: yet he did little or nothing 
in this war j perhaps becaufe Eumenes himfelf be¬ 
gan within a while, but when it was too late, to 
be otherwife advifed than he had been in the be¬ 
ginning. Prufias was content to be a looker on: 
as befog allied to Perfeus, and yet fearing the Ro¬ 
mans. Antiochus , and Ptolemy (though Ptolemy 
was then young, and under tutors) had bufinefs of 
their own -, the Syrian meaning to invade the 
Egyptian : yet each of them promifed help to the 
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Homans, which they cared not to perform. Gcn- 
tius the Illyrian was inclinable to tne Macedonian .* 
yet made good countenance to the Romans , for 
fear. It was a pretty tricky wherewith M. Lucre¬ 
tius, the Roman admiral’s brother ferved him for 
this his counterfeit good will. This king had 
four and fifty Ihips, riding in the haven of Dyr- 
raebium, uncertain to what purpofe: all which 
Lucretius took away, after a very kind fort ; ma¬ 
king fhew to believe. That for none other end 
than to ferve the Romans, their good friend Gen- 
tius had fent thither this fleet. But whatfoever 
Gentius thought in the beginning ; he foolifhly loft 
both his kingdom and himfelf, in the end of this 
war ; by offering, rather than giving, his help to 
Perfeus. 

With none other company than what he brought 
over the fea, Licinius came into Thejfaly: fo tired 
with a painful journey, through the mountainous 
country of /ithamania, which flood in his way 
from Epirus ; that it Perfeus had been ready, at¬ 
tending his defeent into the plains, the Romans 
muft needs have taken a great overthrow. He re- 
frefhed himfelf and his wearied army, by the river 
Peneus ; where he encamped, attending his auxili¬ 
aries, that came in as fall as they could. It was 
not any (lender help, that could enable him to 
deal with Perfeus. Therefore he refolved to abide 
where he then was, and keep his trenches, until 
his numbers were fufficiently incrcafed: contenting 
himfelf in the mean while, to have gotten quiet en¬ 
trance into the country. The land of Thejfaly, in 
which thefe two armies lay, was better afledled to 
the Romans , than any part of Greece befides: as 
having been freed by them, from a more heavy 
yoke of bondage to the Macedonian , when there 
was little hope or expectation of fuch a benefit. It 
was generally rich, fruitful, and abounding in all 
things needful to man’s life. In the midft of it, 
but fomewhat more to the eaft, was that beautiful 
valley of Tempe , fo exceedingly full of all delights, 
that the name was often ufed at large, to fignifie 
the moll pleafant and goodly places. This valley 
of itfelf was not great j but adding to it thofe huge 
mountains, OJfa and Olympus (famous in poefy) 
with their fpurs or branches, by which it was on 
all fides enclofed ; it occupied the better part of 
Thejfaly. Anil this way were the Romans to en¬ 
ter into Macedon ; unlefs they would make an hun¬ 
gry journey through the country of the Dajfareti- 
ans, as in the former war with Philip they had 
Jong in vain attempted to do. Perfeus therefore 
had no finall advantage, by being maftcr of the 
(freights leading into Tempo : though far greater he 
might have had, if by mifpending of time he had 
not loft it. For, if in defending the ragged paf- 
fages of thefe mountains, he were able to put the 
Romans often to the worfe ; yea to win upon them 
(for a while) every year more than other, both in 
llrengthnnd reputation : queftionlefs, he might have 
done far greater things, had he feized upon the 
(freights of Aous, which his father once kept, and 
defended all the country behind the mountains of 
Pindus. Surely not without extream difficulty, 
muft the Romans have either travelled by land, 
w ith all their carriages and impediments, through 
places wherein was no relief to be found; or elfe 
have committed their armies, and all things thereto 
needful, unto the mercy of fcas that were very dan¬ 
gerous •, if they would have fought other way into 
Macedon, than through the heart of Greece: upon 
neither of which courfes they once deviled, not- 
withilanding any trouble which they found in this 
prdiriit war. It may perhaps be faid, that the 


Greeks , and others, whom the king muft have left 
on his back, would have made him unable to de¬ 
fend any places too far from his own home. But 
they were all, excepting the Thef'alians, better af¬ 
fected now to him, than they had been to his father 
in the former war. The Etolians , upon whom the 
yltbamanians depended, grew into fufpicion with 
the Romans (as we Ilia 11 find anon) even as foon 
as they met with Perfeus. The Beotians, how 
politic foever Mariius had wrought with them, ad¬ 
ventured themfelves defperately in the Macedonians 
quarrel: what would they have done, if he at firft 
had done his beft ? The Rhodians, Illyrians, yea, 
and Eumenes himfelf after a while begun to waver, 
when they faw things go better with Perjeus, thap 
they had expedled. So that if, inftead of difeou- 
raging his friends, by filing bafely for peace; he 
had raifed their hopes, by any brave performance 
in the beginning ; and encreafed the number of his 
well willers, yea, and bought down with money 
(as he might have done) fome of his enemies, and 
among them Eumenes , who offered for good re- 
compence, to forget his broken head: then might 
the Romans perhaps have been compelled to forlake 
their imperious patronage over Greece ; and to ren¬ 
der the liberty, by them given, entire; which 
otherwife was but imaginary. Such benefit of this 
war, fince it was hoped for afterwards, might with 
greater reafon have been, expelled at firft, from 
greater advantages. But, as a fearful company run¬ 
ning from their enemies, till fome river flay their 
flight; arc there compelled by mere defperarion to 
do fuch adls, as dohe, while the battel lafted, 
would have won the victory: fo fell it out with 
Perfeus. In feeking to avoid the danger of that 
war, whereof he fhould have fought the honour ; 
he left his friends that would have flood by him, 
and gave them caufe to provide for their own fafe- 
ty; yet being overtaken by nece/fity, he chofe ra¬ 
ther to fet his back to the mountains of Tempe, 
and defend himfelf with his proper forces ; than 
to be driven into fuch mifery, as was inevitable, 
if he gave a little further ground. What was per¬ 
formed by him or the Romans, all the while that 
he kept his footing in Thejfaly, it is hard to fhew 
particularly; for that the hillory of thofe things 
is much perifhed. Wherefore, we muft be con¬ 
tented with the fum. 

The conful, having no defire to fight until fuch 
time as all his forces were arrived, kept within his 
trenches, and lay flill encamped by the river of Pe¬ 
neus, about three miles from Lari (fa. That which 
jjerfwaded the conful to protradl the time, did con- 
trariwife incite the king to put the matter into a 
hafty trial. Wherefore he invited the Romans into 
the field, by wafting the land of the Pbereans, their 
confederates. Finding them patient of this indig¬ 
nity, he grew bold to adventure even unto their 
trenches, out of which if they iflued, it was likely 
that his advantage in horfe would make the victory 
his own. At his coming they were troubled, for 
that it was fudden ; yet no way terrified, as know¬ 
ing themfelves to be fafely lodged. They fent out 
a few of king Eumenes % horfe, and with than fome 
light-armed foot, to entertain fkirmilh. The cap¬ 
tain, and fome other of thefe, were flain ; but no 
matter of importance done, for that neither Li¬ 
cinius nor Eumenes found it reafonable to hazard 
battel. Thus day after day, a while together, Per¬ 
feus continued offering battel, which^they flill re¬ 
filled. whereby his boldncfs much incieuled ; and 
much more his reputation, to the grief of thole, 
who being fo fir conic to make a conquift, could 
ill digeft the flume that fell upon them by their 
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enduring thefe bravadoes. The town of Sycurium , 
where Perfeus then lay, was twelve miles from the 
Remans: neither was there any convenient water¬ 
ing in that long march, which ufe.l to take up four 
hours of the morning; but he was fain to bring 
water along with him in carts, that his men might 
not be both weary and thirfty when they came to 
light. For remedy of thele inconveniences, he 
found out a lodging, feven miles nearer to the ene¬ 
my, whom he vifltcd the next day by the fun-ri¬ 
ling. His coming at fuch an unufual hour, filled 
the camp with mmult •» infomuch, as though he 
brought with him only his horfc and light armature, 
that were unfit to afluil the trenches, yet the con- 
lul thought it neceflary, and rcfolved to give check 
to his pride. Wherefore, lie lent forth his brother 
C. Licinius , king Eumenes , Attains, and many 
brave captains, with all his power of horfc, hisre- 
lites, and all the reft of his light armature, to try 
their fortune: he himfclf remaining in the Camp, 
with his legions in readinefs. The honour ot this 
morning, was the Macedonian king’s, tor he ob¬ 
tained the vidory in a manner entire (though the 
Tbeffalians made a good retreat) with little lofs of 
his own. But he dilcovered his wcaknefs ere night, 
by hearkening, as princes commonly do, to coun- 
fel, given by one of his own temper. For, whereas 
the Romans were in great fear, left he fhould aftault 
their camp; and, to that purpofc, upon the firft 
news of his fuccefs, his phalanx was brought unto 
him by the captains, though unfentfor: he never- 
thelefs took it for found advice, which indeed was 
timorous and bafe. To work warily, and mode¬ 
rate his vidory j by which means it was faid, that 
either he fhould get honeft conditions of peace, or 
at leaftivife many companions of his fortune. Cer¬ 
tainly it was like that his good fortune would exalt 
the hope and cour ge of his friends. Yet had it 
been greater •, and had he won the Roman camp, 
his friends would have been the more, and the bol¬ 
der. But over-great was his folly, in hoping then 
for peace; and in filing for it, even when he had 
the vidory, what elfc did he, than proclaim unto 
all which would become his partakers, that neither 
good nor bad fortune Ihould keep him from yield¬ 
ing to the Romans, whenfoever they would be 
pleafed to accept him ? At this time the joy of his 
vidory would admit none of thele confiderations. 
He had flain of the Roman horfe two hundred, and 
taken of them prifoners the like number. Of their 
foot he had flain about two thoufand: lofing of his 
own no more than twenty horfe and forty foot. 
The Roman camp, after this difafter, was full of 
heavinefs and fear ; It being much doubted that 
the enemy would fet upon it. Eumenes gave coun- 
fel to diflodge by night, and remove to a furer 
place beyond the river Peneus. Theconful, though 
alhamed to profefs, by fo doing, in what fear he 
flood i yet thought it better to acknowledge the 
lols paft, than by Handing on proud terms, to 
draw upon himfclf a greater calamity. So he paf- 
fed the river in the dead of the night, and incamp- 
ed more ftrongiy on the further fide. The Eto le¬ 
ans were forely blamed for this lofs ; as if rather a 
traiterous meaning, than any true fear, had occa- 
fioned their flight, wherein the reft of the Greeks 
followed them. Five of them that were men of 
efpecia) mark, had been obferved to be the firft 
which turned their backs: an obfervation likely to 
coft them dear, at a time of better lcifure. As for 
the Tbejfalians, their virtue was honoured with re¬ 
ward : fo as the Greeks might learn, by examples 
of either kind, that if they would fhun indignati¬ 
on, or incur favour, then muft they adventure no 
No. 49. 


lefs for their lords the Romans, than gladly they 
would do for their own liberty'. Thus lured it with 
the conful and his army. Perfeus came the next 
day to corred the former day’s error ; which how 
great it was, he not until then found. The Ro¬ 
mans were gotten into a place of fafety \ whither 
they could never have attained, if die king had 
either prelTcd his victory, or given better heed to 
them that night: his light armature alone being 
fufficient to have routed them, whilft they Were 
conveying themfelves to the ether fide of Peneus. 
But it was vain to tell what might have been done, 
fince there was no remedy. The Romans were 
beaten, even the flower of their city, the gentle¬ 
men of Rome j out of whom w ere cliofcn their 
fcnators, and conlequently the generals themfelves, 
pretors, confuls, and all that bore office or com¬ 
mand among them $ yea, they were beaten fo fhame- 
fully, that they ftole away by night, and differed 
him to gather up the fpoils of them without rc- 
fiftance, as yielding themfelves overcome. With 
fuch brave words did the king fee out the glory of 
hisadion-, dividing the fpoils among his follow¬ 
ers. But there was much wanting within him, to 
have made his honour found. He came nearer to 
the Romans, and encamped at Mopfelus , a place in 
the mid-way between Tempt and Larijj'a : as if ir 
were his meaning to prefs them fomewhat harder. 
Neverthelefs he was eafily perfwaded to ufc the oc- 
cafion, which he feemed to have, of obtaining peace. 
Therefore he fent unto the conful, and offered to 
yield unto the fame conditions, wherein his father' 
had been bound to the Romans, if the war might 
fo take end. It were needlels here again to lhew 
the folly of this his courfe. Towards the accom- 
pliftiment of this defired peace, there was in the 
conful no greater power, than to grant a truce, 
whilft nmballadors might go to Rome: it reding 
in the fenate and people to approve the conditions* 
and ratifie the league. And of fuch a truce granted 
by Martins, he had lately found no finall uifeom- 
modity redounding. But Licinius dealt plainly, 
and returned anlwer that other hope of peace there 
was none •, lave that Perfeus would yield both his 
kingdom and perfon, Amply and abfolutely, todif- 
cretion of the fenate. A manly part it was of Li¬ 
cinius to be fo refolute in adverfity. On the other 
fide, it argued a faint heart in Perfeus, that ha¬ 
ving received an anfwer fo peremptory, he Hill 
perfifted making vain offers of great tribute. Find¬ 
ing that the peace, which he lo much defired, could 
not be purchafed with money, the king withdrew 
himfelf back to Sycurium. There he lay hearken¬ 
ing what the enemy did •, whofe forces were well 
repaired by the coming of Mifagenes the fon of 
Mafanijfa, with the aid before mentioned. This 
diftance between the king and them, caufed the Ro¬ 
mans to wax the more bold in making their harveft : 
about which bufinefs they ranged all over die fields. 
Their carclels demeanour gave him hope to do fome 
notable exploit; which he attempted, both upon 
their camp, and upon thofe that were abroad. The 
camp he thought to have fired on the fudden: but 
the alarm being taken in good feafon, he failed in 
the enterprife. As for the lorragcrs he had a 
good hand upon them, if he could have withdrawn 
it, and given over in time. But whilft he ftrcrve to 
force a guard, he was vificed by the conful j by 
whom either in a fkirmifh of horfe, or (for the re¬ 
port is diverfe) in a great battel he was overcome. 
This mifadventure, whether great or fmall, caufed 
Perfeus, after a few days, to fall back into Ma'edon , 
as being naturally given to fear danger, even where 
-none was j whereby what lofs he felt will appear 
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hereafter. He left all behind him, fave only Tem¬ 
po, weakly guarded * and confequently an cafy prey 
to the Remans. 

Alter the king’s departure, Licinius went (freight 
unto Conntis ; hoping to have taken it, and fo to 
have gotten entrance into Tempe. But finding die 
work too hard, he returned back .upon the Perrhe- 
li.ms and others* from whom he won fome towns, 
and among the reft LariJ/a. There were fundry 
towns thereabout, bearing the fame name of La¬ 
ri/fa : fo that this which the conful took, may 
feem not to have belonged unto the Thejjxlians *, 
unlel's, perhaps, after this vidory, PerJ'ens did 
greater ads than we find recorded, and got fome 
part of The,pi) . 

Of matters happening in Greece at this time, it is 
hard to give a precile account * for diat the his¬ 
tories ot them are greatly defective. One may 
think it ftrange, that the Beotians, whom a Roman 
ambaflador could terrify, and bring altogether to 
his own will, ihould not be afraid of a Roman ar¬ 
my, tl’.en on foot in Greece , and a navy on their 
coaft. But more ftrange it is, that the TbcbanSy 
from whom their dependants were taken by the 
art of Martins, were more true to Rime, than o- 
tlier petty towns, which by that lame diftradion 
of rhe Beotiansy became within themfelvcs more 
absolute, than formerly they had been. The 
caufes hereof were to have been fought among 
the changes happening in their variable fadions : 
whereof the knowledge is now loft. Some of 
them rebelled, and were throughly punifhed by 
Lucretius the Roman admiral : who got fo much 
by fpoiling them, that he would have brought o- 
thers to rebel in like fort, if by extream opprdfi- 
on he could have driven them fo far. Neither 
was Licinius the conful undiligent in the fame 
kind. What his doings were, after fuch time as 
he was at leifure from Perfeus, I find no where 
mentioned. Only this is laid in general. That 
in the war which he made, he * cruelly and cove- 
toufiy demeaned himfelf. 

Alter the fame falhion dealt they, that com¬ 
manded in the year following * IloJhlius the con¬ 
ful, and Hortenfius the admiral, or pretor of the 
fleet, Ilojlilius fliewcd more of his induftry, in 
picking quarrels with the confederates of Rome, 
than in prolecuting the war againft the Macedoni¬ 
an. For, concerning the Roman war upon his 
kingdom, after that the conful had fought paf- 
fage in vain over certain mountains, Perjeus feem- 
ed, in a manner b free from it. He was troubled 
indeed on that fide which looked toward Illyria, 
by Ap. Claudius, whom the conful fent thither 
with an army of four thoufand, and who, by 
levies made upon the confederates, doubled this 
his army. Buc Claudius thinking to have taken 
U/cana, a border town of Illyria , by treafon, 
came thither in fuch carelefs order, that the inha¬ 
bitants, which had made fhew of treafon, with 
purpoie only to train him into danger, fallied 
forth upon him, overthrew him, and chafed him 
lo lar, that hardly he clcaped with a fourth part 
of his company. Yet this town of U/cana (hort- 
ly after became Roman : which howfoever it hap¬ 
pened, Perfeus very loon recovered it, and many 
ocher places therewithal: Cotys, a Thracian king, 
leaning him on the one fide of A lac eel on * and Cc- 
plnilus an Epirot revolted from the Romans, on 
the other. PerJ'ens likewife made a painful jour¬ 
ney into yEtolia : where lie was promifed to be 
admitted into Stratus, tlut was the ftrongeft city 
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in that region. Of this hope, though lie were 
difappointed by thofe of the Roman fadtion ; yet in 
his return home, he took in Apcrantics \ and fliort- 
ly heard good news. That Ap. Claudius was again 
throughly beaten by Clevas , one of his lieutenants. 
Such fuccefs had the Macedonian war under Hojli- 
lius. The fame conful offended much the Creeks , 
by the ftricl inquifition which his ambafladors made 
into men’s affedtion towards Rome. For thefe am¬ 
bafladors travelling thorough all the cities of Pelo- 
ponnefus, gave out fpeeches tending to fhew, Thac 
they liked no better of thofe who fought not by 
might and main to advance their bufinefs, than of 
thole which were of the Macedonian fadtion. c Their 
meaning was, to have accufed by name, in the 
parliament of Achaia, Lycortas , that worthy com¬ 
mander, who nobly followed the fteps of Pbilopoe- 
mcn •, and together with him, his fon Pclybiw, 
who loon after was general of the Achcan horfe * 
but more notable by that excellent hiftory which 
he wrote, than by his great employments, which 
he well and honourably difeharged. The fum of 
the accufation fhould have been * That thtfe were 
not hearty friends unto the Romans, but fuch as 
abftained from raifmg troubles, more for lack of 
opportunity, than for any love to the common 
quiet. But fincc no colour of truth could be 
found, that might give countenance to fuch a tale * 
it was thought better, for the prefent, to let it a- 
lone, and give gentle words, as if all were well. 
In like manner dealt they among the Etolians : 
they demanded hoftages * and found fome in the 
council that approved the motion: as alfo among 
the Acarnanians, there were that entreated to have 
Roman garrifons beftowed in their towns. But nei¬ 
ther the one nor the other of thefe propofitions 
took effedt. They of the Roman fadtion accufed 
not only fuch as were inclinable to the Macedo¬ 
nian, but alfo the good patriots * making it no 
lefs than a matter of treafon, to be a Grecian in 
Greece. On the contrary fide, there wanted not 
fome, who roundly told thefe pick-thanks of their 
bafe flattery ; rating them openly in fuch fort, that 
one of them hardly efcaped being ftoned, even in 
prefence of the ambafladors. Thus was all full of 
accufations and excufes: among which the ambaf- 
fadors carried themfelves, as men that could be¬ 
lieve none ill j though it were well enough known 
what they thought. The btft was, that an order 
from the fenate was brought into Greece, and pub- 
lifhed, to this efledt : That it fhould be free for all 
men, to refufe obedience to any Roman magiftrate, 
impofing any burthen for the prefent war, unlefs 
it were fuch, as the fenate had likewife thought 
meet. Of this decree the whole country was glad: 
for it was, or feemed, a good remedy of many in- 
conveniencies. But they that (landing on the pri- 
viledge hereof, refufed to fulfill every command¬ 
ment, were numbered among the patriots \ which 
in the end of this war proved little better, if not 
worfe, than to have been traitors. The fenate was 
driven to fet down this order * by reafon of the 
many and vehement complaints brought to Rome, 
concerning the wrongs done by Roman magi- 
ftrates, and efpecially by the admirals, Lucretius 
and Elortenfius. Lucretius was condemned in a 
great fum of money, for the wrongs by him done: 
highly to the commendation of the Romans , in 
that they loved not to have their fubjedts opprefied. 
Hortenfius being (till in office, had warning to 
amend. 
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Among the great number of embaflages that 
came to Rome about this time, either to leek re- 
drcls of injuries, or to offer their fervices : it is 
note-worthy, that from Ahbanda, a town of the 
feller Afia, there was prefented unto the fenate, 
and well accepted, a moft bale piece of flattery. 
Thefe Alabandcrs brought three hundred horle- 
men’s targets, and a crown of gold, to bellow 
upon 'Jupiter in the capitol. But having a defire 
to gratify the Romans with lome exquifue token of 
their dutiful obedience, wherein they would be 
lingular ; and being not able to reach unto any 
great performance: they built a temple, unto the 
town Rowe, and appointed anniverlary games to 
be celebrated among them, in honour of that God- 
d'fs. Now, who can wonder at die arrogant folly 
of Alexander , Antimonies , Ptolemy , and the like 
vain men, that woulJ be thought Gods; or at the 
Ihainelefs flattery of luch as bellowed upon men, 
anil not the moft virtuous of men, divine honours ; 
when he lees a town of houles, wherein powerful 
men dwell, worlhipped as a goddeis, and re¬ 
ceiving (without Horn of the givers, or fhaiiie of 
the prelent) the title of Deity t at the gift of luch a 
rafeal city as Alabanda ? 

Sect. VII. 

Martius the Roman conful , nith ext re am difi' 
culty and danger, enters into Tempe. The cow~ 
ardife of Pcricus in abandoning Tempe. The 
town of Dium quitted by Martius ; repaired and 
fortified by the king. The Romans attempt many 
places , with HI fuccefs. Their affairs in hard 
eftate. Martius a cunning and a bad man. Po¬ 
lybius fient ambaff'ador to Martius f rom the A- 
cheans. Polybius’; honefl wifidom beneficial te 
the Acheans. King Eumenes grows averfc from 
the Romans. Perfeus negotiates with Antiochus 
and Eumenes. His falfe dealing with Gentius 
king of Illyria ; whom he draws into the Roman 
war. He fends amb.iffadors to the Rhodians ; 
•who vainly take upon them to be arbitrators be¬ 
tween him and the Romans. Perfeus lofeth a 
mighty fuccour of the Baftarnre, by his wretched 
parfimony. 

A FTER two years of the Macedonian war, 
things were further out of tune in Greece , 
than when the war began, which had been thought 
likely to reform all thole countries, and bring them 
to what pafs the Romans deftred, as it did in the 
end. Perfeus had hitherto the better, and was 
ftronger now, than when lie lived in peace. He 
had enlarged his borders on die Illyrian fide ; his 
friends in all parts of Greece , took courage daily •, 
and his reputation grew luch, as caufed thofe that 
were wholly Roman , to fufpedl what the ifliie of 
the war might prove, and thereupon to become 
wife for themfelves. Contrariwife, Licinius and 
Hodilius the confuls, had one alter the other fpent 
their time in vain, l'ecking way into Macedon \ 
and defaced the glorious enterprife of conqueft, 
by many Ioffes received. The Roman admirals 
had lb demeaned themfelves, that many towns, 
even of the bell afle£ted to Rome , kept them out 
by torce. Generally, the fear was great on the Ro¬ 
man fide •, and the army much leflcned, not only by 
calliakies of war, but by the facility of the tribunes 
or colonels, or elfe of the conful himfelf (for they 
laid the blame one upon the other) in licenfing the 
foldiers to depart. yOuiatitis Martius the new con¬ 
ful, who fuccecded unto Ilojlilius , was to amend all 
this: which neverthelcfs was more than he knew how 
to do, though he brought with him a ftrong fupply 
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of men. He began hotly to fet the war on foot* 
which a long time had flept. And he began the 
right way, not feeking to force the ftreights that 
were furely guarded, but taking pains to climb 
the mountains, which were thought able to forbid 
all paflage over them, without help or need of 
any cuftody. The king heard of his approach, 
and being uncertain what way he meant to take, 
diftributed his own forces to the defence of all 
places which might give 'entrance, or permit afeent. 
But the conful proceeded in his journey, with 
hope either not to be difeovered by the enemy, 
or to break through all opppofition, or at leaflwife, 
to fight on as convenient ground, as they lhould 
have that lay to flop him; and at length, if all 
failed, to make a fafe retreat. He lent before him 
four thoufand of his moft expedite foot, to difeo- 
ver the ways. Two days was this company trou¬ 
bled, in overcoming the difficulty of no mere than 
fifteen miles, after which they had fight of the ene¬ 
my, that lay to deny their pafiage. They occupied 
therefore a laic piece of ground, and lint back word 
to the conful where they were, intreating him to 
haften unto them, which he did. The Macedonians 
were not a whit dilmayed at his arrival, but met 
him, and fought with him two or three days toge¬ 
ther, each returning to their own camp at nigiit, 
with little lols on cither fide. This bickering was 
on the narrow ridge of a mountain, which gave 
feared y room unto three to march in front. So that 
very few hands came to be employed, all the reft 
were beholders. In this cafe, it was impofiible to 
get forwards, yet a Ihame to return. Wherefore 
Martius took the only courfe remaining, and indeed 
the beft. Part of his men he left with Pvpilius , to 
attend upon the Macedonians , whilft he, with the 
reft, fetched a compafs about, and fought out ways 
that never had been trodden. Herein he found ex¬ 
treme difficulty, which notwithftanding he over¬ 
came. Befules the troubles commonly incident to 
fuch journeys, through places unfit for habitation, 
he was compelled by labour of hand to make paths 
where none were, yea, where nature might feem to 
have intended that none lhould be. So ftcep he 
found the defeent of the mountains, in this way which 
he took, dut of feven miles, which they travelled 
the firft day, his men were compelled, lor the moft 
part, to rowl themfelves down, as not daring to 
trull their feet. Neither was this the worft ; for they 
met with rocks that Hood one over another, fo up¬ 
right, and cumberfome to get down, that their ele¬ 
phants were afraid of the giddy profpedl ; and, 
calling their governors, made a terrible noife, which 
affrighted the horfes, and bred great confufion. Ha¬ 
ving therefore gone, or wallowed four miles of this 
grievous journey, there was nothing more defired 
by the foldiers, than that they might be fuffered to 
creep back again the fame way which they had 
come. But fliift was made to let down the elephants 
by a kind of bridges, like unto falling draw-bridges, 
whereof the one end was joined to die edge of the 
cliff', the other fuftained by two long polls, faftened 
in the ground below. Upon thefe two polls, or 
poles, which indeed (not being very ftrong, fince 
it was intended that they fhould be either cut or 
broken) were faftened two rafters, anfwerable in 
length to the diftance between the higher and the 
lower fall ; fo as the end of one bridge might reach 
to the beginning of anodier. Thefe were covered 
with planks and turf, that they might feem conti¬ 
nent widi the ground, fo as to make the beafts ad¬ 
venturous to go upon them. If there were a plain 
of any good extent from die foot of a rock to the 
next downfal, then might the brklge be Ihorter. 
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When an elephant was gone a pretty way upon 
one of thefe, the polls upholding the frame were 
tut afundcr, thereby caufmg him to fink down unto 
the next bridge •, whence he was conveyed in like 
manner to the third, and onward (till to the very 
bottom. Thus went they down Aiding, fome on 
their feet, others on their buttocks, till they came to 
an even valley. By this it appears how throughly 
provided the Romans uled to be in their journeys, of 
things needful in all occafions *, as alio what inefti- 
mable pains they took in this defeent, about the con¬ 
veyance of themielves and all their carriages down 
the mountains. The next day they refted, flaying 
for Popihus and his company, who hardly, or per¬ 
haps never, fhould have over-taken them, if the 
enemy had followed, and fet upon him from aloft. 
The third and fourth days journeys were like unto 
the firft, fave that cuftorn, and the nearnefs to their 
way’s end, without meeting the enemy, caufed them 
the better to endure the labour. 

Perfeus could not be ignorant of the Romans 
Coming towards him, fince they fought with his 
men upon the palTage three days together, he lying 
fo nigh, that he might well near have heard the 
noife. Yet was he fo pofleflcd with fear, that he 
neither ftirred to help his own men, or to hinder 
the conful, nor made any provifion for that which 
might fall out •, but, as one void of counfel, fat 
hearkening after the event. Four only paflages there 
were leading into Tempe *, the firfl by Connus, which 
the Romans were unable to force ■, the fecond and 
third were the fame which Martius had attempted 
in vain, and another like unto it •, the lafl by the 
city of Dram, out of Macedon. All thefe were fuf- 
ficicntly guarded, and whofoever would leek any 
other way, mull be fain to take fuch pains as Mar¬ 
tins had undergone. The entrance by Dium was 
fairer than any of the reft, whereof only the king 
had benefit •, for that his enemies could not get thi¬ 
ther, fave through the valley it felf, into which they 
muft firfl pierce another way. Dium flood upon 
the foot of the huge mountain Olympus , about a mile 
from the fea; of which mile, the river Helicon be¬ 
coming there a lake, and called Baphyras, took up 
the one half*, the reft being fuch as might eafily 
have been fortified. Bcfides all thefe, there was in 
the midft of Tempe a pafiage, which ten men might 
eafily keep, where the lpurs of the mountains reach¬ 
ing far into the valley, drew near to the very banks 
of Peneus , a goodly and deep river, which ran 
through it. Wherefore nothing had been more eafy, 
than to make the conful repent him of his trouble- 
fome journey, it Perfeus could have feen his own 
advantages. For the Roman army was not only in 
ill cafe to fight, after the vexation of that miferable 
travel, but mult needs have either perifhed for 
want of victuals, or been enforced to return the 
fame way that it came, if the king had made good 
the ftreight of Dium. To have returned, and 
climbed up with their elephants and carriages againft 
thofe rocks, from which, with extreme labour, they 
could hardly get down, it fccnis a matter of irn- 
poAibility *, efpccially confidering how the enemy, 
from above their heads, would have beaten upon 
them, being now aware of the path which they had 
taken, though he knew it not when they Hole away 
from him. It may therefore be thought ftrange, 
that the Romans did not rather take their journey 
into Macedon , from the fide of Illyria , whence that 
kingdom had often been invaded, as lying open on 
that part, titan put themielves to the trouble of 
breaking into Tsmpe *, whence, after that they were 
there arrived, there was no means to efcape, with¬ 
out forcing one of thofe paflages, which they de- 


fpaled to win. But the cowardife of Perfeus did 
commend the counfel by them followed, as wife. 
For he no looner heard that the enemy was come 
over the mountains into Tempe , than he feared like 
one out of his wits *, faying, that he was vanquifh- 
ed, and had loft all without battel. Hcrewithal 
he began to take out of Dium , what he could carry 
away in haftej and ftraightways abandoned the 
town. In the fame vehemency of amazement, he 
fent a ftrait commandment to Tbejfakmca , that the 
arfenal there fhould be fet on fire; and to Pella, 
that his treafures there fhould be call into the fea ; 
as if the Romans were like prefently to be matters 
of thefe two cities. Nicias , who was appointed to 
drown the treafure, performed it haftily as well as 
he could *, though foon after, his matter grew forry 
for the lofs, and it was all, in a manner, recovered 
by divers from under the water. But Andronicus, 
who had charge to fet fire on the king’s arfenal, de¬ 
ferred the execution, forefeeing that repentance 
might follow ; and fo he prevented the damage. 
Whether Nicias, for his abfolute and blind obe¬ 
dience, or Andronicus , for his careful providence, 
merited the greater commendation, or more eafy 
pardon, it refted in the king to interpret. The 
reward of their fervice was this. Perfeus, growing 
afhamed of his mad cowardife, that appeared in 
this hafty direction, caufed them both to be (lain. 
Alfo thofe poor men, which had fetched his treafure 
out of the fea by their diving, were pay’d their 
wages after the fame fort, that lb there might be no 
witnefs of the king’s bale folly. Such end muft they 
fear, who are privy to dishonourable actions of 
great princes. If Perfeus would have gone furely 
to work for the hiding of his fault} then muft he 
fo royally have behaved himfelf, that no man might 
believe him to be die author of any unworthy ad or 
counfel. But his virtue was of no fuch capacity. 
He thought it enough to lay the blame upon others. 
And therefore having called Hippias away (the cap¬ 
tain which had flopped the conful on the top of the 
mountain) and AJclepiodatus , from defence of the 
paflages, whereto they were by him appointed, he 
rated them openly ■, faying, that they had betrayed 
unto the enemy the gates and bars of Macedon. Of 
this reproach if they would difeharge themfelves, 
by laying it upon him, to whom of right it belonged ; 
then might they have fped as did Nicias and An¬ 
dronicus. 

The conful Martius had great caufe to rejoyce, 
for that the king fo haftily relinquifhed his poflef- 
fion of Tempe , and all the paflages leading there¬ 
into, fince the Roman army; this notwithftanding, 
was hardly able to fubfift for want of viduals. He 
took Dium without refiftance, and thence went for¬ 
ward into Macedon: wherein having travelled 
about a day’s journey, and gotten one town that 
yielded, he was compelled, by mere lack of food 
for his men, to return back towards Tbejfaly. His 
fleet came to him in this time of neceflity, well ap¬ 
pointed to have holpen him in the war : but having 
left behind at Magnefia, the fhips of burthen, which 
carried the provifions. Wherefore it fell out hap¬ 
pily, that one of his lieutenants had been careful to 
occupy one of the cattles about Tempe , which were 
forfaken by the Macedonians: for by thofe ways only 
might corn be brought into the army. To meet 
the looner with this corn, which was moft defiroufly 
expedted ; he forfook Dium , and went to Pbila ; by 
which foolifh journey (if not worfe than foolifh) 
he loft more, than a little the longer falling had 
been worth. It is probable that his carts, with all 
or the moft of his (lore, were loft among the 
mountains; for otherwife it had been madnels to 
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£>ut himfelf on fuch an cntcrprifc, fo flenderly pro¬ 
vided, as that without enforcement, or fight of 
the enemy, he fhould be fain to quit it. Howfe- 
ever it was; men thought him a coward, or at 
leaft a bad man of war ; fince he dius recoiled and 
gave off, when it mod behoved him to have pro- 
lecuted the adtion. 

By underflanding the folly and cowardife of 
Martini \ the king recollcfted himfelf; underflood 
his own error ; lought to hide it by fuch poor 
means as have been (hewed ; and laboured to make 
what amends he could. He quickly repofiefled 
the town of Dium , which he haflily repaired, find¬ 
ing it difmantled by the Romans. This done, he 
encamped flrongly by the river Enipeus: meaning 
there to flop the enemies proceeding all that fum- 
mer. Lefs diligence, more timely ufed, would 
have been enough not only to have delivered Mar¬ 
tins into his hand, who had beguiled him with an 
idle hope of peace: but to have given him fuch a 
noble vidlory, as might caufe the Romans to feck 
a good end of the war upon fair conditions, and 
not to begin again in hafle. Yet this recovery 
and fortification of Dium , was to die conful an ex¬ 
ceeding hinderance. For little or nothing could 
afterward be done toward the conquetl in hand, in 
all the continuance of his office. Only the town of 
Hcraclea , Handing on the river of Peneus , five 
miles from Dium , was taken by force ; or rather 
by a trick of climbing up on mens heads, fome- 
what after the manner of our tumblers. But it 
made fuch defence as it could ; and was not given 
up for fear. After this, Martius did let a bold 
face towards Dium j as if he would have taken it 
again, and have driven the king further ofF; though 
his intent or hope, was nodting like fo great: his 
chief care being to provide for his wintering. He 
fent the admiral to make attempt upon the fea- 
towns, Tbeffdlonica , Caffandrea , Demetrius and o- 
thers. All thefe were allayed ; but in vain. The 
fields about Tbeffdlonica were waflcd ; and fbme 
companies, that fundry times adventured forth of 
the town, were dill put to the worfe. As for the 
town itfelf, diere was danger in coming near it, 
either by land or fea; by reafon of the engines 
which (hot from the walls, and reached unto the 
fleet. Wherefore the admiral fetting fail from 
thence, ran along by Enia , and Antigone a (land¬ 
ing near to each of them, and both doing and re¬ 
ceiving hurt) until he came unto Pallcne , in the ter¬ 
ritory of Caffandrea. There king Eumenes joyned 
with him, bringing twenty fhips of war: and five 
other were lent thither from king Prufias. With 
this accefs of flrength the admiral was bold to try 
his fortune at Caffandrea ; which was bad. There 
was a new ditch lately cafl by Perfeus, before the 
town: which while the Romans were filling up, 
queflion was made, what became of the earth taken 
thence, for that it lay not upon the bank. By 
this occafion it was learned, that there were arches 
in the town-wall filled up with that earth, and co¬ 
vered with one Angle row of brick. Hence the 
admiral gathered hope of making way into the 
town, by lapping the walls. To this work he ap¬ 
pointed fuch as he thought meetcfl: giving an a- 
Jarm to the other fide of the town, thereby to 
fhadow his attempt. The breach was foon made. 
But whilft the Romans were fhouting for joy, and 
ordering themfelves for the aflault: the captains 
within the town perceived what was done ; and 
/allying forth unexpected, gave a fierce charge on 
the companies that were between the ditch anti the 
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wall; of whom they flew about fix hundred, and 
differed few to efcape unwounded. This dilallcr, 
and the want of good fucccfs on that part of the 
town which king Eumenes aflailed (a fupply in the 
mean while entring the town by l'ca) caufed the 
fiege to break up. Ter one was the next place which 
the admiral thought meet to attempt: and thence 
likewife he was repelled. Finding this too well 
manned ; he made way towards Demetrius ; where- 
into Eupbranor , a Macedonian captain, was gotten 
before his coming, with fuch forces, as were not 
only fufficicnt to have defended the town, if the 
admiral had layed fiege to it, but to keep the land 
about it from fpoil ; or at lead (as they did) to 
make the enemy pay dear tor all that he there got. 
This Eupbranor had taken his journey to Don ari¬ 
as., by Melibea ; whither the conful (that he might 
not be quite without work) had fent lus ii u:c!::.r , t 
to befiege it: and by the terror of his appearirg 
fuddenly over their heads, caufed the beli.gers to 
diflodge in all hafle, letting their camp on lire. 

Such fortune attended on the Romans ; or rather, 
fo far was their ability fliort of their enterpriies; 
ever fince their conful (whether dallardly, or carc- 
lcfly) mod unlike a good commander, had let go 
his hold of Maccdon, by forfaking Dium yea, it 
is to be fufpeCled, that fome greater harm betel them, 
or at lead, that they were in fome greater danger, 
than is exprefied in the broken remaining hillory of 
this war. For Martius perlwaded the Rhodians , 
by Agefpolis their ambafiador, who came to him 
at Hcraclea about other bulinefs of lefs importance, 
that they fhould do well to interpofe themfelves as 
mediators, and feck to finifli the war. Now, al¬ 
though 1 Polybius do mod probably conjecture, that 
this was rather a malicious device of Martius , craf¬ 
tily feeking to bring the Rhodians in danger (as 
anon it fell out) by their oppofing the refolution ol 
the fenate; than that it proceeded from any true 
fear in him, either of Perfeus , or of Antiocbus , 
who had then an army on foot; yet fince he made 
fhew of fear, it is like withal, that lbmewhat had 
happened, which might make his fear Item not 
counterfeit. And fo were the Rhodians moved to 
think of him •, not only tor that the extraordinary 
courtcfy, both of him and of the admiral, to wart Is 
their ambafiador, coming from proud natures, did 
argue diffidence, where there was no ambition to 
caufe it; but much more, for that fliortly after the 
ambafladors of Perfeus, and of Cenlius the Illyrian , 
did fet out their bufinds at Rhodes , not more with 
the flrength of a good fleet, which the Macedonian 
had gotten, than with the honour of fome viClory, 
wherein he had lately flam great numbers of the 
Roman horfe. b Thus much we find intimated ; 
though the time, place, or other circumdances of 
the fight be not fpccified. And hereto may be re¬ 
ferred, the report of thole that were fent from Ri me, 
to view the edate of Martius'% army. For they 
found the conful wanting meat •, the admiral want¬ 
ing men j and, for thofe few that he had, wanting 
both money and cloaths: and Ap. Claudius the 
pretor, who lay on the frontier of Elyria, fo una¬ 
ble to invade Macedon, that contrariwife, he was 
in extream danger, fo as either lie mud quickly lx: 
fent for thence, or a new army be fent thither to 
him. Wherefore it may feem, that feme blow 
had been taken on the Illyrian lide, which made 
all to halt; or at lead, that the R/mms with great¬ 
er lofs, than is before fpoken of, had been driven 
from feme of the towns which they befiege.!. 
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801 The History 

Now although It were fo, that Martius, in very 
few of his actions, behaved himfclf like a man of 
war •, yet in cxercife of cunning, which one hath 
mo ft aptly termed, a crooked or ftnifer kind of 'wif- 
dom, he dealt as a craftfmafter, with a reftlefs work¬ 
ing diligence. This indeed neither proved his fuf- 
ficiency, nor commended his honefiry •, fmee there¬ 
by he eShifted nothing to his own benefit: and ne- 
verthelcfs, out of envy, vain-glory, or fuch delight 
as weak and bufy-headed men take in creating in¬ 
explicable troubles, he dircdtly made oppofition to 
the good of his country. At fuch time as Perfeus, 
by the fuccefs of his doings againft Hof thus, had 
gotten much reputation, and was thought likely to 
invade Tbeffdly ; Archo, Lycortas , and other good 
patriots among the Acbeans, judged it expedient for 
their nation to help the Romam, as in a time of 
adverfity, whom in profperity they loved not to 
Hatter. Wherefore Arcbo propofed a decree, which 
palled ; that the Ache am fhould fend their whole 
power into The fitly, and participate with the Romans 
in all danger. So the army was levied, and * Po¬ 
lybius , with others, fen: ambaffadors unto Martius, 
to certify him thereof, and know his pleafure. Po¬ 
lybius found the conlul bufied in feeking paflage 
through Tar.pe into Maccdon. He went along with 
the army, and awaited the con ful’s leifure, till they 
came to Heraclca ; where, finding the time conve¬ 
nient, he preferred the decree, and offered the fer- 
vice of his nation, wherein foever it fhould be com¬ 
manded. Martius took this very kindly > but faid, 
that he needed now no manner of help. Forth¬ 
with Polybius difpatched home his companions, 
to fignify thus much, tarrying himfelf behind in 
the camp. After a while, word was brought to 
Martius , that Ap. Claudius defined, or rather impe- 
rioufiy required of the AcbcanSy five thoufand men, 
to be fent him into Epirus. It was manifeft, that 
Appius had need of thcle men ; and that if he were 
ffrong in the field, he might do notable fervice, by 
diflrading the forces of Per feus. But the labyrin- 
thian head of Martius could not allow of fuch plain 
reufon. lie called unto him PolybiuSy to whom he 
declared, that Appius had no need of fuch aid * 
and therefore willed him to return home, and in any 
wife take order that the men might not lx* lent, nor 
the Acbcans be put to fuch ncedlefs charges. Away 
went Pel) bins , nuifing, and unable torefolve, whe¬ 
ther it were lor love to the AcheanSy that the con¬ 
lul was lb earned: in this bufinefs ; or rather for en¬ 
vy, and to hinder App. Claudius from doing any 
thing, fincc himfelf could do nothing. But when 
P o '.Lius was to deliver his opinion in the council, 
touching this matter j then found he a new doubt, 
rliat more nearly concerned his own felf, and thole 
of his own party. For, as he was fure to incur the 
great indignation of the conful, if he fhould neg¬ 
lect what was given him in charge *, fo was it 
nv.nit. lt, on the other fide, that the words by Mar¬ 
tini, uttered to him in private, would prove no 
good warrant for him and his friends, if openly 
ilicy fhould refuie to help Claudius , alledging, that 
he had no need. In this cale therefore, he had 
rccouric unto the decree of the fenate, which exempt¬ 
ed men from needfity of doing what the Roman 
commanders fhould require, unlcfs by lpecial order 
from the fenate the lame were likewife appointed. 
So for lack of warrant from the fenate, this demand 
of App in was referred unto the advice of the con¬ 
lul, by whom it was fure to be made fruftrate. 
Hereby the Acbcans were fa vers of more titan au 
hundred and twenty talents, though Polybius liim- 
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felf ran into danger of Appius's difpleafure ; and 
for fuch honeft dealing in his country’s behalf, was 
afterwards rewarded by the Romans with many a 
long year’s imprifonmenc. 

Whether it were by the like policy of Martius , 
that king Euntenes grew cold in his affe&ion to tfie 
Remans, or whether this king began when it was 
too late to Hand in fear, left the fire, which he hin - 
felf had helped to kindle, would fhordy take hold 
on his own lodging •, or wltether the regard of mo¬ 
ney were able to overfway all other palfions, it is 
hard to determine v fince they, that had better means 
to know the truth, have not precifely affirmed any 
certainty. One report is, that Eumenes did not fo 
much as give any help to Martius ; but, coming to 
have joined with him in fuch friendly manner as he 
did with the former confuls, was not entertained ac¬ 
cording to his liking ; and thereupon returned home 
in fuch anger, that he refufed to leave behind him 
certain horfe of the Gallo-Grteks, being requefted 
to have done it. If this were true, and that his 
brother Attains tarrying behind with the confuJ, did 
the Romans good fcrvioe \ then is the reafon appa¬ 
rent of the hatred borne afterwards by the fenate to 
Eumenes, and the love to Attalus. But it is more 
generally received, that Eumenes gave a willing ear 
to Perfeus'i defirc of accord, for mere defiie of 
gain. And it might well be, that covetoufnefs 
drew him on in the courfe whereinto indignation 
firft led him. Howfocver it befel. Per feus caufed 
Eumenes to be founded, and found him fo tradable, 
that he was bold to follicit him by an embaffy. 
The tenor of his advertifements both to Eumenes , 
and to Antiocbus, was, that there could be no per¬ 
fect love between a king and a free city > that the 
Romans had quarrel alike to all kings, though they 
dealt with no more than one at a time, and ufrd 
the help of one againft another; that Philip was 
opprefled by them, with the help of Attalus s An- 
tioebus, with the help of Philip and Eumenes •, and 
now Perfeus afiailed, with the help of Eumenes 
and Prtifas. Herewith he willed Eumenes to confi- 
der, that when Mace do* was taken out of thetr way, 
they would be doing with him in Afia, which lay 
next at hand ; yea, that already they began to think 
better of Prujias than of' him. In like fort, he 
admonifhed Antiocbus not to look for any good 
conclufion -of his war with the Egyptian, fo long as 
the Romans could make him give over, by de¬ 
nouncing their will and plcafarc. Finally, he re¬ 
quefted both of them either to compel the Romans 
to furceafe from their war upon Maccdon, or elfc to 
hold them as common enemies unto all kings. 
Antiocbus lay far out of the Romans way, and 
therefore was little troubled with foch remonftrances. 
Eumenes was more nearly touch’d, and as he felt 
part of this to be true, fo had he reafon to ftand in 
doubt of the reft. Yet, when he fhould give an- 
fwer, he began to offer a bargain of peace for mo¬ 
ney. He thought the Romans to be no left weary, 
than Perfeus was afraid. Wherefore he promifed, 
for his own part, that if he might have fifteen hun¬ 
dred talents for withdrawing his hand from this • 
war, then would he remain a neuter therein \ and 
that for fome greater quantity of money (how much 
I find not) he would alfo bring tire Romans to con- 
clefcend unto peace: and, for affurance of his true 
meaning herein, he offered to give hoftages. Per- 
Jeus liked well to receive the hoftages, but not to lay 
out the money ; efpecially before-hand, as was re¬ 
quired. He would fain have peace with Rome , 
and not with Eumenes only. For procuring of this. 
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he promifed fo bi at dny tea Ton able colt *, but he 
Would lay down the money in the temple at Samo- 
ibrate, whence it fhould be delivered unto Eumcnes, 
after that the peace was hilly concluded and ratified. 
1 'he ifle of Samothrace was Per feud $ own, and 
therefore Eumenes thought the money no nearer to 
him, being there, than if it remained in Pel/a. Bo¬ 
lides, his labour delerved fume what, howfoever the 
bufinefs might happen to fucceed \ fo that needs he 
would have part of his wages in prit. Thus the 
two kings did no more than lofe time j and £«- 
mtnrs grew fufpetftcd of the Romans as a traytor. 

After the fame manner dealt Perfeus with king 
Gentius the Illyrian. He had attempted this Illyrian 
before, who dealt plainly, and laid, that without 
money he could not ftir. Hereunto Perfeus loved 
not to hearken, thinking that his treafures would 
ferve at the lad call, to deliver him from all his 
fears. But when the Romans had gotten within 
Tempt, then did his fear urge him to prodigality > 
fo as he agreed to pay three hundred talents, which 
Gentius demanded for a recompence. So the bar¬ 
gain was foon made, and pledges on both fides de¬ 
livered for performance. This was openly done by 
Perfeus , to the end that all his army might have 
comfort by fuch accefs of ftrength to their party. 
Prefently, upon the bargain made, ambafladors 
were fent to Rhodes , both from Perfeus and Gen¬ 
tius, who defired the Rhodians to take upon them 
as arbitrators between Perfeus and the Romans, and 
to bring the war to an end. The Rhodians , think¬ 
ing that Martius the conful was no lefs defirous of 
peace than the Macedonian , arrogantly promifed, 
that they, by their authority, would make peace; 
wifhing die kings to Ihew themfclves conformable. 
But the Roman lenate, hearing proud words to the 
fame effect from the Rhodian ambafludors, gave an 
anfwer as difdainfol, angry, and menacing as they 
could devife j fo as this vain glory of the Rhodians was 
throughly chaftifed ; and more diroughly fhould have 
been, if their fubmiffion had not been as humble, as 
their folly was proud. Suchufeof Gentiuds friendihip 
made Perfeus, without laying out one ounce of Hi¬ 
rer. Now fain he would have haltned diis young 
and rafh Illyrian to enter with all fpeed into the 
war-, but then mult die money be haltned away. 
Pantaucbus , the Macedonian ambaflador, who re¬ 
mained with Gentius , exhorted him daily to begin 
the war by land and fea, wliilft the Romans were 
unprovided. But finding what it was that nude all 
to fray, he fent word to Perfeus. Hereupon ten 
talents were fent to Pantaucbus , who delivered it to 
the young king, as earnelt of that which followed. 
More followed indeed, and fealed up with die feaJ 
of the Ulyrians •, but carried by Macedonians , and 
not too fall. Before this money came into Illyria, 
Gentius had laid hands upon two Roman ambafla- 
dors, and call them into prifon •, which Perfeus no 
fooner heard, than he recalled his trcaiure-bearcrs, 
and fent them with their load to Pella * for that 
now the Illyrian was of necelfity to nuke war 
with the Romans , whether he were hired thereto 
or not. 

• There came about the lame time, through Il¬ 
lyria , to the aid of Perfeus, under one Clondicus a 
petty king, ten thouland horfe and ten thoufand 
foot, of the Gauls, which were (as Plutarch hath 
it) the Baflarme, Thefc had before-hand made 
their bargain, and were to receive prefent pay at 
the firlt. At their entry into the kingdom, Per¬ 
feus fent one to them ; defiring their captains to 
come vifit him, whom he promifed to gratify with 
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goodly rewards; hoping that the multitude would 
take good words for payment. But the firlt quef- 
tion that their general alked, was. Whether the 
king had fent money to give die foldiers their 
pay in hand, according to his bargain ? Hereto 
the nieflenger had not wlut to anfwer. Why then 
(laid Clondicus ) tell thy mailer. That the Gauls 
will not ftir one foot further, until they have gold, 
as was agrecJ, and hoftages. Perfeus hereupon 
took cour.lel: if to utter his own opinion, bcfoife 
men fo wife that they would not contradict him* 
were to take counfel. He nude an invective a- 
gainlt the incivility and avarice of the BaflanU : 
who came with fuch numbers, as could not but be 
dangerous to him and to his kingdom. Five 
thoufand hode of them, he faid, would be as ma¬ 
ny as he (liould need to ufe ; and not fo many* 
that he fliould need to fear them. It had been 
well done, if any of his counfcllors would have 
told him, that there wanted not employment for 
the whole army of them, fince without any dan¬ 
ger to the kingdom, they might be let out by the 
way of Perrhtebia, into Theflaly ; where wafting 
the country, and filling themfclves with fpoil* they 
fliould make the Romans glad to forfake Temper 
even for hunger and all manner of want » therein 
doing the king notable fervice, whether they won 
any victory, or not. This, and a great deal more 
might have been alledgcd, if any man had dared 
to give advice freely. In condition Antigonus, 
the fame nieflenger that had been with them be¬ 
fore, was lent again, to let them know the king’s 
mind. He did his errand : upon which followed 
a great murmur ol thofe many thoufands that had. 
been drawn fo far to no purpofe. But -Clondicus 
alked him now again, wlicther he had brought the 
money along with him, to pay thofe five thou¬ 
fand, whom the king would entertain. Hereto, 
when it was perceived, that Antigonus could make 
no better anfwer than lhifting excufes ; the Bafai - 
n<t returned prefently towards Danubius, wafting 
the neighbour parts of Tbrace ; yet fuffering this 
crafty nieflenger to efcape unhurt: which was more 
than he could have well expedted. 

Thus dealt Perfeus , like a careful treafurer* 
and one that would preferve his money for the 
Romans, without diminilhing the fum. But of this 
painful office he was very foon difeharged by 
£. Aimylius Paulus die new conful: who in fif¬ 
teen days after his letting forth from Italy, brought 
the kingdom of Maceden to that end, tor which 
God had appointed over it a king fo foolilh and 
fo cowardly. 

Sect. VIII. 

Of L. Aimylius Paulus the conful. His journey. 
He forcetb Perfeus to difeamp. He 'will not ha¬ 
zard battel with any difad'jantage. Of an ec- 
lipfe of the moon. /Emylius’.r fuperfit ion. The 
battel of Pydna. Perleus’r flight. He forflakes 
his kingdom : ‘which baflily yields to yEmyliusi 
Perfeus at Samothrace. He yields himflelf to the 
Roman admiral i and is Jent prifoner to £Emy- 
lius. 

B Y the war of Macedon , the Romans hitherto 
had gotten much difhonour. Which though 
it were not accompanied with any danger, yet the 
indignity fo moved them, that either a they de¬ 
creed that province to L. Aimylius Paulus , with- 1 
out putting it, as was otherwise their manner, to 
the chance of Jot, between him and his fellow con- 
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ful j or at leaft were gladder that the lot had caft it 
upon him, than that fo worthy a man was advanced 
to the dignity of a fecond confulfhip. He re- 
fufed to propound unto the fenate any thing that 
concerned his province until by his ambafladors, 
thither fenttoview the eftateof the war, it was per¬ 
fectly underftood, in what condition both the Ro¬ 
man forces, and the Macedonian , at the prefent re¬ 
mained. This being throughly known to be 
fuch, as hath been already told; die fenate ap¬ 
pointed a (Irong fupply, not only unto the conful, 
but unto the navy, and likewife to the army that 
lay between Illyria and Epirus ; from which Ap. 
Claudius was removed, and L. Anicius fent thither 
in his place. /Emylius , before his departure from 
Rome , making an oration to the people, as was 
the cuftom, fpake with much gravity and authori¬ 
ty. He i requefted thofe that thought themfelves 
wife enough to manage this war, either to accom¬ 
pany him into Macedon , and there aflift him with 
their advice ; or elfe to govern their tongues at 
home, and not take upon them to give directions 
by hearfiy, and ccnfure by idle reports : for he 
told them plainly, that he would frame his doings 
to occafions; not to the expectation of the multi¬ 
tude. The hhe fpeech of his father L. ALmylius, 
who died valiantly in the battel of Cann<e t might 
well be living in fome of their memories : which 
was enough to make them conform themfelves the 
more gladly unto the inftru&ions given by a wife 
and relolutc conful. 

All his bufinefs within the city being difpatchcd, 
/Emylius was honourably attended, at his fetting 
forth on his journey •, with an efpecial hope of 
men, that he Ihould finifh the war: though that he 
fhould finifh it fo foon and happily, was more than 
could have been hoped or imagined. He came to 
Brundufum ; whence, when the wind came fair, 
he fet fail at break of day, and arrived fiifely at 
the ifle of Corcyra before night. Thence pafled 
he to Delphi : where, having done flicrifice to 
Apollo , after the fifth day he fet forwards to the 
camp; and was there in five days more. So are 
there but five of the fifteen days remaining, in 
which he finiflied the war. 

Per feus lay ftrongly encamped at Dium ; having 
fpared no labour of men and women to fortify 
the banks of Enipeus , where it was fordable in 
dry weather. So as there was little hope, or none, 
to force him *, and confequently as little poffibility 
to enter that way into Macedon. One great in¬ 
convenience troubling the Romans , and much difa- 
bling them to make attempt upon Dium , was lack of 
frefli water. For there were ten miles between Dium 
and Tempo ; all the way lying between the fea- 
fliore and the foot of Olympus , without any brook 
or fpring breaking forth on that fide. But ALmy- 
lius found prefent remedy for this, by digging wells 
on the fhore, where he found fwcet fprings; as 
commonly there is no fhore that wants them, 
though they rile not above the ground. Want of 
this knowledge was enough to hinder Martius 
from taking up his lodging any nearer to the ene¬ 
my, than tite town of Ilcraclca , on the river Pe¬ 
tit u: ; where he had watering at pleafure, but could 
perform no fervicc of any worth. Yet when the 
Roman camp had fuch means to lye clofe to the 
Macedonian , as it prelently did ; the paflage onward 
being defended as hath been already fhewed, feemed 
no Ids difficult than before. Wherefore it was ne- 
celtiry to fearch another way ; which by enquiry 
was found out. There was a narrow paflitgc over 
Olympus, leading into Perrb.ebia : hard of afeent, 
but ficnderly guarded, and therefore promifing a 


fair journey. Martius either had not been inform¬ 
ed hereof or durft not attempt it: or perhaps 
could not get his foldiers to make the adventure ; 
they fearing left it would prove fuch a piece of 
work, as had been their march over QJfa into 
Tempe. But Paulus was a man of greater induftry, 
courage, and ability, to command. He had re¬ 
formed, even at his firft coming, many dil'orders 
in the Roman camp ; teaching the foldiers, among 
other good leflons, to be obedient and ready in exe¬ 
cution \ without troubling themfelves, as had been 
their manner, to examine the doings and purpoles 
of their general. And now he appointed about 
five thoufand men to this enterprife : whereof he 
committed the charge unto Scipio JEmylianus and 
i?. Fabius Maximus, his own Ions by nature, but 
adopted the one of them, by a fon of Scipio the 
African ; the other by one of the Fabii. Scipio 
took with him fome light-armed Thracians and 
Cretans ; but his main ftrength was of legiona¬ 
ries. For the king's guard, upon the mountain, 
confifted in a manner wholly of archers and fling- 
ers: who, though at fome diftance they might do 
notable fervice againft thofe that fhould climb up 
unto them ; yet when the darknefs took away their 
aim, they were like to make a bad night’s work, 
being to deal with thofe that were armed to fight 
at hand. To conceal the bufinefs about which they 
went, Scipio and Fabius took a wrong way towards 
the fleet •, where victuals were provided for their 
journey: it being noifed, that they were to run a- 
long the coaft of Macedon by fea, and wafte the 
country. All the while that they were palling 
the mountains (which was about three days) the 
conful made fhew of a meaning to fet upon Per- 
feus where he lay ; rather to divert the king’s at¬ 
tention from that which was his main enterprife, 
than upon any hope to do good, in feeking to 
get over Enipeus. The chanel of Enipeus, which 
received in winter time a great fall of waters 
from the mountains, was exceeding deep and 
broad ; and the ground of it was fuch, as though 
at the prefent it lay well-near all dry, yet it lerved 
not for thofe that were weightily armed to fight 
upon. Wherefore jEmylius employed none fave 
his Velites *, of whom the king’s light armature 
had advantage at far diftance, though the Romans 
were better appointed for the clofe. The engines 
from off the towers which Perfeus had railed on 
his own bank, did alfo beat upon the Romans , 
and gave them to underftand, that their labour was 
in vain. Yet /Emylius perfifted as he had begun ; 
and continued his aflault, fuch as it could be, 
the fecond day. This might have ferved to teach 
the Macedonians , that fome greater work was in 
hand : fince otherwife a good captain, as /Emylius 
was known to be, would not have troubled him- 
felf with making fuch bravado’s, that were fome- 
what coftly. But Perfeus only looked unto that 
which was before his eyes s until his men that came 
running fearfully down the mountain, brought word 
into the camp, That the Romans were following at 
their backs. Then was all full of tumult, and the. 
king himfelf no lefs (if not more) amaz’d than any 
of the reft. Order was forthwith given to dil- 
lotlge; or rather, without order, in all tumultuous 
hafte, the camp was broken up, and a fpcedy re¬ 
treat made to Pydna. Whether it were fo, that 
they which had cuftody of the paflagc were ta¬ 
ken fleeping, or whether they were beaten by 
plain force ; Scipio and Fabius had very good fuc- 
cefs in their journey. Jt may well be, that they 
flept until the Romans came iomewhat near to them t 
and then taking alarm, when their arrows and 
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fling*! could do little fervice* were beaten at handy- 
ftroaks : fo as the different relations that are cited 
by Plutarch out of Polybius , and an epiftle of 
Scipio , may each of them have been true. Thus 
Was an open way cleared into Macedon: which 
had been efiefted by Martins in the year foregoing; 
but was clofed up again, through his not prolecuting 
fo rich an opportunity. 

Per feus was in extream doubt what courfe to 
take, after this unhappy beginning. Some gave 
advice, to man his towns, and fo to linger out the 
war : having been taught by the l ift year’s exam¬ 
ple, how refolute the people were in making de¬ 
fence. Bat far worfe counfel prevailed ; as gene¬ 
rally it doth in turbulent and fearful deliberations. 
The king refolved to put all at once to hazard of 
battel : fearing belike to put himfelf into any one 
town, left that fliould be firft of all befieged ; and 
he therein (as cowardly natures always are jealous) 
not over-carefully relieved. This was even the 
fame that Amy bus, or any invader, Zhou Id have 
defired. So a place was cholen near unto Pydna, 
-that ferved well for the Phalanx , and had likewife 
on the fules of it fome pieces of higher ground, 
fit for the archers and light armature. There he 
abode the coming of the enemy; who ftayed not 
long behind him. As foon as the Romans had 
fight of the king’s army •, which, with greater fear 
than diferetion, had tufted away from them, for- 
faking the camp that was fo notably well fortified: 
they defired nothing more, than to give battel im¬ 
mediately •, doubting left otherwife the kingfhould 
change his mind, and get further off. And to this 
efteft Scipio brake with the conful ; praying him 
not to lofe occafion by delay. But ALmylius told 
him, that he fpake like a young man ; and there¬ 
fore willed him to have patience. The Romans 
were tired with their journey ; had no camp where¬ 
in to reft themfelves ; nor any thing there, fave 
only the bare ground whereon they trod. For 
thele and the like refpefts, the conful made a (bind, 
and, (hewing himfelf unto the Macedonian , who did 
the like, in order of battel, gave charge to have 
the camp mealured out and entrenched behind the 
army ; whereunto at good lcifure, he fell back 
without any manner of trouble. After a night’s 
reft, it was hoped both by the Romans and the 
Macedonians, that the matter fhould be determined ; 
each part thinking their own general to blame, for 
that they had not fought the fame day. As for 
the king, he excuied himfelf by the backwardnefs 
of the enemy ; who advanced no further, but kept 
upon ground ferving ill for the Phalanx: as on 
the other fide, the conful had the reafons before 
(hewed, which he communicated to thofe about him 
the next day. 

That evening (which followed the third of Sep- 
tember , by the Roman account) C. Sulpicius Gal- 
lus, a colonel, or tribune of a legion, who had the 
former year been pretor, foretold unto the conful, 
and (with his good liking) unto the army, an ec- 
lipfe of the moon, which was to be the fame night: 
willing the foldicrs not to be troubled therewith, 
for that it was natural, and might be known long 
before it was fecn. It was the manner of the Ro¬ 
mans, in fuch eclipfes, to beat pans of brafs and ba¬ 
tons, as we do in following a fwarm of bees ; 
thinking that thereby they did the moon great eafe, 
and helped her in her labour. But this prognofti- 
cation of Sulpicius converted their fuperltition into 
admiration of his deep (kill, when they faw it ve¬ 
rified. Contrariwife, the Macedonians howled and 
made a great noife as long as the eclipfe Jaded : 
rather perhaps becaufe it was their fafhion, rhan 
No. LI. 


for that they were terrified therewith as with a 
prodigy, betokening their lofs ; fince their defire 
to fight was no wit leflened by it. I will not here 
Hand to difpute, whether fuch eclipfes do fignify, 
or caufe, any alteration in civil affairs^ and mat¬ 
ters that have fmall dependance on natural com¬ 
plexion: for the argument is too large. More 
worthy of obfervation it is, how fuperltition cap¬ 
tivates the underftanding of the wifeft, where the 
help of true religion is wanting. ALmylius , though 
he were fufficicntly inftrufted concerning this de¬ 
left of the moon, that it was no fupernatural thing, 
nor above the reach of human underftanding, fo as 
he fhould need to trouble himfelf with any devout 
regard thereof: yet could he not refrain from do¬ 
ing his duty to this moon, and congratulating 
with facrifice her delivery, as foon as flic (hone out 
bright again : for which, he is commended even 
by Plutarch a fage philotophcr, as a godly and 
religious man. If Sulpicius perhaps did not aflift 
him in this foolifli devotion •, yet is it like, that 
he being a fenator, and one of the council for war, 
was partaker the next morning in a facrifice done 
to Hercules \ which was no lefs foolilh. For a 
great part of the day was vainly confumcd, ere 
Hercules could be pleafed with any facrifice, and 
vouchfafe to fhew tokens of good luck in the en¬ 
trails of the beads. At length in the belly of the 
one and twentieth facrifice, was found a promife of 
viftory to ALmylius \ but with condition, that he 
fhould not give the onfet. Hercules was a Greek , 
and partial, as nearer in alliance to the Macedoni¬ 
an than to the Roman. Wherefore it had been bet¬ 
ter to call upon the new goddefles, lau ly canonized 
at Alabanda or upon Romulus, founder of their 
city, on whom the Romans had bellowed his 
deity ; or (if a god ot elder date were more au- 
thentical) upon Mars the father of Romulus , to 
whom belonged the guidance of military affairs ; 
and who therefore would have limited his favour 
with no injunftions contrary to the rules of war. 

Now concerning the battel ; ALmylius was 
throughly perfwaded, that the king meant to a- 
bide it: for that otherwife he w'ould not have 
ftayed at Pydna t when, as a little btfore, his lei- 
fure ferved to retire whither he lifted, the Romans 
being further oft'. In regard of this, and perhaps 
of the tokens appearing in the (acrifices, the conlul 
thought that he might wait upon advantage, with¬ 
out making any great hafte. Neither was it to be 
neglected, that the morning fun was foil in the 
Roman's faces : which would be much to their hin- 
derance all the forenoon. Since therefore Perfcus 
kept his ground, that was commodious for the 
Phalanx , and ALmylius fent forth part of his men 
to bring in wood and fodder ; there was no like¬ 
lihood of fighting that day. But about ten of 
the clock in the morning, a fmall occafion brought 
to pafs that, whereto neither of the generals 
had over-earneft defire. A horfe brake loofe at 
watering ; which two or three of the Roman fol- 
diers followed into the river, wading after him up 
to the knees. The king’s men lay on the further 
bank \ whence a couple of ‘Thracians ran into the 
water, to draw this horfe over to their own fide. 
Thefe fell to blows, as in a private quarrel ; and 
one of the Thracians was (lain. His countrymen 
leeing this, haded to revenge their fellow’s death, 
and followed thofe that had (lain him, over the ri¬ 
ver. Hereupon company came in, to help on each 
part, until the number grew fuch, as made it part 
a fray, and catifed both the armies to be careful 
of the event. In fine, each of the generals placed 
his men in order of battel, accordingly as the man. 
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ner of his country, and the arms, wherewith they 
ferved, did require. The ground was a flat level, 
five that on the Tides a few hillocks were raifed here 
and there •, whereof each part might take what ad¬ 
vantage it could. The Macedonians were the great¬ 
er number, the Romans the better foldiers, and 
better appointed. Both the king and the conful 
encouraged their men with lively words •, which 
the prefent condition could bountifully afford. But 
the king having flnifhed his oration, and fent on 
his men, wichdrew himfelf into Pydna ; there to 
do facrifice, as he pretended, unto Hercules. It is 
the lefs marvel, that he durft adventure battel, fince 
he had bethought himfelf of fuch a ftratagem, 
whereby to fave his own perfon. As for Hercules , 
he liked not the facrifice of a coward: whofe un- 
feafonable devotion could be no better than hypo- 
crify. For he that will pray for a good harveft, 
ought alfo to plow, fow, and weed his ground. 
When therefore the king returned to the battel, 
he found it no better than loft: and he, in looking 
to his own fafety, caufed it to be loft altogether, 
by beginning the flight. 

The afrs of this day, fuch as we find recorded, 
are, that the Roman elephants could do no manner 
of good; that the Macedonian Phalanx did fo ftout- 
Jy prefs onwards, and beat off all which came be¬ 
fore it, as ALmylius was thereat much aftonifhed ; 
that the Peligni rufhing defperately on the Phalanx , 
were over-borne, many of them (lain, and the 
fquadrons following them fp difeouraged herewith, 
as they retired apace towards an hill. Thefe were 
the things that fell out adverfe to the Romans -, and 
which the conful beholding, is faid to have rent 
his coat-armour for grief. If the king, with all 
his power of horfe, had in like manner done his de¬ 
voir, the vi&ory might have been his own. That 
which turned the fortune of the battel, was the 
fame, which doubtlefs the conful expedled even 
from the beginning: the difficulty, or almoft the 
impoffibility, of holding the Phalanx long in order. 
For, whilft fome of the Romans fmall battalions 
preffed hard upon one part of it, and others recoi¬ 
led from it \ it was neceflary (if the Macedonians 
would follow upon thofe which were put to the 
worfe) that fome files having open way before them, 
fhould advance themfelves beyond the reft that 
were held at a ftand. This coming fo to pafs, ad- 
monifhed the conful what was to be done. The 
long pikes of the Macedonians were of little ufe, 
when they were charged in flank by the Roman 
targctciers} according to the direction given by 
ALmylius i when he law the front of the enemies 
great battel become unequal, and the ranks in fome 
places open, by reafon of the unequal refiftance 
which they found. Thus was the ufe of the Pha¬ 
lanx proved unavailable againft many fmall fqua¬ 
drons, as it had been formerly in the battel of Cy- 
nofeephahe: yea, this form of embattcling was 
found unfcrviceable againft the other, by reafon, 
that being not every-where alike diftrelTed, it would 
break of itfelf \ though here were little fuch incon¬ 
venience of ground, as had been at * Cynofcepbalit. 

Per feus i when he faw his battel begin to rout, 
turned his bridle prefently, and ran amain towards 
Pella. All his horfe efcaped in a manner untouch¬ 
ed, and a great number followed him; the little 
harm which they had taken, witnefling the litdc 
good fervice which they had done. As for the poor 
toot, they were left to the mercy of the enemy j 
who flew above twenty thoufand of them j though 
having little caufe to be furious, as having loft in 
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that battel, Only fome fourfeore, or fixfcore men 
at the moft. Some of the foot efcaping from the 
execudon, overtook the king and his company in 
a wood j where they fell to railing at the horftmen, 
calling them cowards, traytors, and fuch other 
names, till at length they fell to blows. The king 
was in doubt left they had ill meaning to himfelf: 
and therefore turned out of the common way, be¬ 
ing followed by fuch as thought it good. The 
reft of the company difperfed themfelves: every 
one as his own occafions guided him. Of thofe 
that kept along with their king, the number began 
within a while to leflen. For he fell to deviling 
upon whom he might lay the blame of that day’s 
misfortune, which was moft due to himfelf: there¬ 
by caufing thofe that knew his nature, to Ihrink 
away from him how they could. At his coming 
to Pella ) he found his pages and houfhold fervants 
ready to attend him, as they had been wont. But 
of his great men that had efcaped from the battel, 
there was none appearing in the court. In this 
melancholy ume, there was two of his treafurers, 
that had the boldnefs to come to him, and tell him 
roundly of his faults. But in reward of their un» 
feafonable admonitions, he ftabbed them both to 
death. After this, none whom he fent for would 
come at him. This boded no good. Wherefore 
ftanding in fear, left they that refufed to come at 
his call, would lhortly dare fome greater mifehief} 
he ftole out of Pella by night. Of his friends he 
had with him only Evander (who had been employ¬ 
ed to kill Eumenes at Delphi ) and two other. There 
followed him likewife about five hundred Cretans \ 
more for love of his money than of him. To thefe 
he gave of his plate, as much as was worth about 
fifty talents, though lhortly he cozened them of 
fome part thereof-, making drew as if he would 
have redeemed it; but never paying the money. 
The third day after the battel he came to Ampbi- 
polis ; where he exhorted the townfmen to fidelity, 
with tears j and his own fpeech being hindred by 
tears, appointed Evander to fpeak what himfelf 
would have uttered. But the Amphipolitans made 
it their chief care to look well to themfelves. Up¬ 
on the firft fame of the overthrow, they had emp¬ 
tied their town of two thoufand Thracians that lay 
there in garrifon: fending them forth under colour 
of a gainful employment, and Ihutting the gates 
after them. And now to be rid of the king -, they 
plainly bid Evander be gone. The king hearing 
this, had no mind to tarry: but embarking him¬ 
felf and the treafure which he had there, in certain 
veflels that he found in the river Strymon \ palled 
over to the ifle of Samotbrace: where he hoped to 
live fafe, by privilege of the religious farihjary 
therein. 

Thefe miferable fhifts of the king made it the 
lefs doubtful how all the kingdom fell into the pow¬ 
er of ALmylius , within fo few days after his victo¬ 
ry. Pydna , which was neareft at hand, was the 
laft that yielded. About fix thoufand of the fol¬ 
diers that were of fundry nations, fled out of the 
battel into that town, and prepared for defence: 
the confided rabble of fo many ftrangers hindering 
all deliberation and confent. Hippius , who had 
kept the paffage over Offa againft Martins , with 
PantaucbuSy who had been fent ambafiador to 
Gentius the Illyrian , were the firft that came in: 
yielding themfelves and the town of Berea , whi¬ 
ther they had retired out of the battel. With the 
like meflage came others from Tbejfalonica, from 
Pella, and from all the towns of Macedon, within 
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two days: the lofs of the head bereaving the Whole thor ? Perfeus therefore willed Evandet to have con- 
body of all fenfe and ftrength. Neither did they fideration of the little favour that can be expeded 
of Pydna ftand out any longer, when they knew at the Romans hand, who are like to be prefidents 
that the king had forfaken his country; but opened and overfeers of this judgment: fo as it were better 
their gates upon fuch terms, that the lack of it to die valiantly, fince none other hope remains^ than 
was granted to the Roman army. fEmylius fent hope to make good an ill caufe ■, where, though he 
abroad into the country fuch as he thought mecteft, had a good plea, yet it could not help him. Of 
to take charge of other citiesj he himfclf march- this motion Evander feems to like well, and either 
ing towards Pella. He found in Pella no more kills himfelf, or hoping to efcape thence, by de- 
th.ua three hundred talents; the fame whereof Per - ferring the time as it were to get poifon wherewith 
feus had lately defrauded the Illyrian . But within to end his life, is killed by the king’s command- 
a very little while he fhall have more. It was foon ment. The death of this man, who had ftuck to 
undcrftood, that Perfeus had taken fanduary in Perfeus in all times of need, makes all the king’s 
the temple at Samotbrace: his own letters to the friends that remained hitherto to forfake him ; fo as 
conliil, confirming the report. He fent thefe let- none are left with him, fave his wife and children, 
ters by a perfon of fuch mean condition, that his with his pages. It is much to be fufpeded, that 
calc was pitied, for that he^ wanted the fervice of they which leave him upon this occafion, will tell 
better men. The fcope of his writing was, to de- perilous tales, and fay, that the king hath loft the 
fire favour \ which though he begged in terms ill privilege of this holy fanduary, by murdering 
bcfeeming a king ; yet lince the infcription of his Evander therein. Or, if the Romans will affirm 
epiftle was, king Perfeus to the conful Paulas ; the fo much, who fhall dare to gainfay them ? Since 
confui, who had taken from him his kingdom, therefore there is nothing but a point of formality, 
and would not allow him to retain the title, refu- and even that alfo liable to difpute, which preferves 
fed to make any anfwer thereunto. So there came him from captivity, he purpofeth to make an elcape, 
other letters, as humble as could be expeded ; and fly, with his treafures, unto Cotys, his good 
whereby he craved and obtained, that fome might friend, into Thrace. Oroandes , a Cretan , lay at 
be fent to confer with him about matters of his Samotbrace with one fhip; who eafily was per- 
prefent eftate. NevertheJcfs, in this conference he fwaded to waft the king thence. With all fecrtcy 
was marvellous earneft, that he might be allowed the king’s money, as much as could be conveyed, 
ftill to retain the name of king. And to this end was carried aboard by night; and the king himfelf, 
it was perhaps, that he had fo carefully preferved with his wife and children (if rather it were not 
his trealure unto the very laft: flattering himfelf true, that he had with him only b Philip, his elder 
with fuch vain hopes as thefe •, that the Romans fon, who was only by adoption his fon, being his 
would neither violate a fanduary, nor yet negled brother by nature) with much ado got out of a 
thofc great riches in his pofleffion *, but compound window by a rope, and over a mud-wall. At his 
with him for money, letting him have his defire coming to the fea-fide, he found no Oroandes there; 
to live at eafe, and to be called king. Yea, it the Cretans had played a Cretan trick, and he was 
feems that he had indeed, even from the beginning, gone with the money to his own home. So it he¬ 
ft defire to live in this ifle of Samotbrace: both for gan to wax clear day, whilft Perfeus was fearching 
that in one of his confultations about the war, he all along the fhoar, who had ftayed fo long about 
was dehorted by his friends, from feeking to ex- this, that he might fear to be intercepted ere he 
change his kingdom of Macedon, for » fuch a pal- could recover the temple. He ran therefore amain 
try ifland j and for that he offered to lay up the towards his lodging, and, thinking it not fafe to en- 
moncy which Eumenes demanded in the holy tern- ter it the common way, left he fliould be taken, he 
pie that was there. But he finds it otherwife. They hid himfelf in an obfeure corner. His pages mif- 
urge him to give place unto neceflity, and without fing him, ran up and down making enquiry, till 
much ado, to yield to the diferetion and mercy of Octavius made proclamation, that all the king's 
the people of Rome. This is fo far againft his pages, and Macedonians whatfoever, abiding with 
mind, that the conference breaks off without effed. their raafter in Samotbrace , fliould have their lives 
Prefently there arrives at Samotbrace Cn. OSavius and liberty, with all to them belonging, which they 
die Roman admiral with his fleet j who affays, as had either in that ifle, or at home in Macedon , con- 
well by terrible threats, as by fair language, to draw ditionally, that they fliould prefently yield them- 
thc king out of his lurking hole j wherein, for felves to the Romans. Hereupon they all came in. 
fear of imprifonment, he had now already im- Likewife Ion, a Tbejfalonian , to whom the king 
priioned himfelf. When all would not ferve, a had given the cuftody of his children, delivered 
queftion was moved to the Samotbracians *, how them up to Oflavius. Laftly, Perfeus himfelf* 
they durft pollute their temple, by receiving into with his fon Philip , accufing the gods of Samo- 
it one that had violated die like privilege of thrace, that had no better protected him, rendered 
fanduary, by attempting the murder of king Eu- himfelf, and made the Roman vidory compleat. 
menes at Delphi ? This went to the quick. The If he had not trufted in thofe gods of Samo- 
Samotbracians , being now in the power of the thrace, but employed his whole care in the de- 
Romans, take this matter to heart *, and fend fence of Macedon, , without other hopes of living, 
word to the king that Evander , who lives with than of reigning therein, he might well have 
* him in the temple, is accufed of an impious fad brought this war to an happier end. Now, by di- 
committed at Delphi, whereof unlefs he can clear viding his cogitations, ana purfuing at once thofe 
himfelf in judgment, he muft not be fuffered to contrary hopes of faving his kingdom by arms, 
prophane that holy place, by his abiding in it. The and himfelf by flight, he is become a fpedacle of 
reverence borne to his majefty now part, makes mifery, and one among the number of thofe princes, 
them forbear to fay, that Perfeus himfelf is charged that have been wretched by their own default. He 
with the fame crime. But what will this avail, was prefently fent away to JEmylius, before whom 
when the minifter of the fad being brought into he fell to the ground fo bafely, that he feemed 
judgment, fhall (as is to be feared) impeach the au- thereby to dilhonour the vidory over himfelf, as 


* Liv. Lb. k Plot, in vie. j£rayl. Liv. lib. 45. Liv. lib. 42. 
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gotten upon one of abjc& quality, and therefore 
the lefs to be efteemed. JEmilius ufed to him the 
language of a gentle vidtor, blaming him, though 
mildly, for having with fo hoftile a mind made 
war upon the Romans. Hereto good anfwer might 
have been returned by one of better foirit. As for 
Perfeus, he anfwered all with a fearful filence. 
He was comforted with hope of life, or (as the 
conful termed it) atmoft a durance; for that fuch 
was the mercy of the people of Rome. After thefe 
good words, being invited to the conful’s.table, and 
refpcdtively intreated, he was committed prifoner 
to j£. /Elias. 

Such end had this Macedonian war, after four 
years continuance -, and fuch end therewithal had 
the kingdom of Macedon, the glory whereof, 
that had fome time filled all parts of the world 
then known, was now mandated unto Rome. 

Sect. IX. 

Gcntius, king of the Illyrians, taken by the 
Romans. 

A BOUT the fame time, and with like ce¬ 
lerity, Anicius, the Roman pretor, who fuc- 
ceeded unto App. Claudius , had the like fuccefs 
agair.lt king Gentius, the Illyrian. Gentius had 
an army ot fifteen thoufand, with which he was 
at Lijfus, ready to adift king Perfeus as foon as 
the money fhould come, whereof he had received 
only ten talents. But Anicius arrefted him on the 
way j fought with him j overcame him ; and 
drove him into * Scodra. This town was very 
dcfenfible by nature, befides the help of fortifica¬ 
tion, and ltrongly manned with all the force of 
Illyria ; which, adided with the king’s prefence, 
made it feem impodible to be won in any, not 
a very long time. Yet Anicius was confident in 
his late victory, and therefore prefented his army 
before the walls, making countenance to give an 
adault. The IllyrianSy that might eafily have de¬ 
fended themfelves within the town, would needs 
ififue forth and fight. They were it feems rather 
padionate than couragious, for they were beaten; 
and thereupon forthwith began amazedly to treat 
about yielding. The king fent ambadadors, by 
whom, at fit ft, he defired truce for three days, 
that he might deliberate concerning his eftate. It 
ill became him, who had laid violent hands on 
the Roman ambadadors, to have recourfe to fuch 
mediation. But he thought his own fault par¬ 
donable, inafmuch as hitherto there was no greater 
harm done by him, than the cafting of thole am- 
badadors into prifon, where they were ftill alive. 
Having obtained three days refpite, he pafied up 
a river, within half a mile of the Roman camp, 
into the lake of Scodra , as it were to confult the 
more privately •, though indeed, to hearken whe- 
the the report were true, that his brother Cara- 
anti us was coming to his refcuc. Finding that 
no fuch help was toward, it is a wonder that 
he was fo foolilh as to return into Scodra. He 
fent mefiengers craving accefs unto the pretor, 
before whom having lamented his folly paft (which, 
excepting the difhonelty, was not fo great as his 
folly prefent) he fell down humbly, and yielded 
himfelf to diferction. All the towns of his king¬ 
dom, together with his wife, children, brother, 
and friends, were prefently given up. So this war 
ended in thirty days, the people of Rome not 
knowing that it was begun, until Perpennay one 
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of the ambadadors that had been imprifoned, 
brought word from Anicius how all had paded. 

S E C T. X. 

How the Romans behaved themfehes in Greece 

and Macedon, after their viSlory over Perfeus. 

\ | O W began the Romans to fwell with the 
J_\| pride of their fortune, and to. look tyran¬ 
nically upon thofe that had been unmannerly towards 
them before, whilft the war with Perfeus ieemed 
full of danger. The Rhodian ambadadors were itiii 
at Rome, when the tidings ot thefe vi&orics were 
brought thither. Wherefore it was thought good to 
call them into the fenate, and bid them do their 
errand again. This they performed with a bad 
grace, faying, that they were fent from Rhodes 
to make an overture*of peace j fbrafinuch as ir 
was thought, that this war was no lefs grievous to 
the Romans themfelves, than to the Macedonians and 
many others; but that now they were very glad, 
and in behalf of the Rhodians did congratulate 
with the fenate and people of Rome, that it was 
ended much more happily than had been ex¬ 
pected. Hereto the fenate made anfwer, that the 
Rhodians had lent this embafiy to Rome, not for 
love of Rome, but in favour of the Macedonian , 
whofc partifans they were, and fhould be fo taken. 
By thefe threats, and the defire of fome (cove¬ 
tous of the charge) to have war proclaimed againft 
Rhodes, the ambadadors were fo affrighted, that in 
mourning apparel, as humble fuppliants, they went 
about the city ; befeeching all men, efpecially the 
great ones, to pardon their indiferetion, and not 
to profccute them with vengeance for fome foolifh 
words. This danger of war from Rome being 
known at Rhodes, all that had been any whit 
averfe from the Romans in the late war of Ma¬ 
cedon, were either taken and condemned, or lent 
prifoners to Rome ; excepting fome that dew them-* 
lelves for fear, whofe goods alfo were confifcated. 
Yet this procured little grace, and lefs would have 
done, if old M. Cato, a man by nature vehement, 
had not uttered a mild fentcnce, and advcrtiicd 
the fenate, that in decreeing war againft Rhodes , 
they (hould much difhonour themfelves, and make 
it thought, that b rather the wealth of that city, 
which they were thought greedy to ranfack, than 
any juft caufe, had moved them thereto. This 
confideration-, together with their good deferts in 
the wars of Philip and Antiocbus, helped well rhe 
Rhodians *, among whom, none of any mark re¬ 
mained alive, lave thofe that had been of the 
Roman faction. All which notwithftanding, many 
years parted, ere by importunate fuit, they could 
be admitted into the fociety of the Romans\ a fa¬ 
vour which, till now, they had not efteemed •, but 
thought themfelves better without it, as equal 
friends. 

With the like, or greater feverity, did the Ro¬ 
mans make themfelves terrible in all parts of 
Greece. /.Emilius himfelf made progrefs through 
the country, vifiting all the famous places therein, 
as for his pleafure •, yet not forgetting to make 
them underftand what power he had over them. 
More than five hundred of the chief citizens in 
Demetrias was flain at one time by thofe of the 
Roman faction, and with help of rhe Roman fol- 
diers. Others fled, or were banifhed, and their 
goods confifcated. Of which things, when com¬ 
plaint was made to the conful, the redrefs was fuch. 


1 Called ntr.v Scutari. k Cxfar. > : n ©rat. «$>ud Salult. dc Conjurat. Catilinae. 
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as requited not the pains of making fupplication. 
His friends, that is to (ay, thofe which betrayed 
unto the Romans the liberty of their country, he 
feafted like a king, with excefiive cheer ; yet fo, 
that he had all things very cheap in his camp : an 
eafy matter, fince no man durft be backward in 
fending provifions, nor fet on them the due price. 
Ambafiadors likewife were fent to Rome (bme 
to give order for fettling the eftate of Macedon, 
towards which they had more particular inftruCtion 
from the fenate than was ufual in fuch cafes * and 
l'ome to vifit the affairs of Greece. The king¬ 
dom of Macedon was fet at liberty by ALmylius, 
and the ambafiadors, his afliftants, who had order 
therefore from the fenate. But this liberty was fuch 
as the Romans ufed to beftow. The bed part ot 
it was, that the tribute which had been pay’d unto 
the kings, was lelfened by half. As for the reft, 
the country was divided into four parts, and they 
forbidden commerce one witn the other. All the 
nobility were fent captive into Italy, with their 
wives and children, as many as were above fif¬ 
teen years old. The ancient laws of the country 
were abrogated, and new given by JEmylius. 
Such mifehief the fenate thought it better to do, 
at the firft alteration of things in this province, 
and in the time of conqueft, than otherwife to 
leave any inconvenience that (hould be worfe in 
the future. But concerning the Greeks , that were 
not fubjeCfc to Rome , the things done to them, 
could deferve no better name than mere tyranny, 
yea, and (hamelefs perjury; were it not fo, that 
the familiar cuftom among princes and great 
•dates of violating leagues, dotli make the oaths 
of confederation feem of no validity. The am- 
bafladors, that were fent to vifit the Greeks , called 
before them all fuch men of note, from every 
quarter, as had any way difeovered an unfer- 
viceable difpofition towards the Romans. Thefe 
they fent to Rome, where they were made lure 
enough. Some of thefe had fent letters to For¬ 
feits, which fell at length into the Romans hands •, 
and in that rcfpeCt, though they were no fub- 
jeCts, yet wanted there no colour for ufing them 
as traitors, or at lead as enemies. But fince 
only two men were beheaded, for having been 
openly on the Macedonian fide •, and fince it is 
confciled, that the good patriots were no lefs af¬ 
flicted in this inquifition, than they that had fold 
thcmfelves to the king : this manner of proceed¬ 
ing, was incxcufable tyranny. With the Acbeans 
thefe ambafiadors were to deal more formally ; 
not fo much becaufc that commonwealth was 
ftrong (though this were to be regarded by them, 
having no commifiion to make or denounce war) 
and like to prove untraCtable, if manifeft wrong 
were ottered j as for that there appeared no man¬ 
ner of fign by letters, or otherwife, whereby any 
one of the Ac beans could be fufpicioufly charged 
to have held correfpondence with the Macedo¬ 
nian. It was alfo fo, that neither Callicrates , nor 
any of his adherents, had been employed by the 
nation in doing or offering their fcrvice to the 
Romans, but only fuch as were the bed patriots. 
Yet would not therefore the ambafiadors neglect 
to ufe the benefit of the time •, wherein, fince 
all men trembled for fear of Rome , the feafon 
ferved fitly to rank the Acbeans with the reft. 

And hereto Callicrates was very urgent, tearing, 
and procuring them to tear in behalf of him and 
his friends, that if fome (harp order were not 

now taken, he and his fellows (hould be made 

to pay for their mifehievous devices, ere long 

time palled. So the ambafiadors came among the 
No. 51. 
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Acbeans , where one of them, in open afiembly of 
the nation, fpake as Callicrates had before in- 
ftruCted him. He faid, that fome of the chief 
among them had, with money and other means, 
befriended Per feus. This being (o, he defired that 
all fuch men might be condemned, whom, after 
fentence given, he would name unto them. Af¬ 
ter fentence given (cried out the whole afiembly) 
what juftice were this ? Name them firft, and 
Jet them anfwer ; which if they cannot well do, 
we will foon condemn them. Then faid the Ro¬ 
man boldly, that all their pretors, as many as 
had led their armies, were guilty of this crime. 
If this were true, faid Xenon, a temperate man, 
and confident in his innocence, then (hould I like¬ 
wife have been friend to Perfeus-, whereof, if any 
man can accule me, I lhall throughly anfwff 
him, either here prefently, or before the fenate 
at Rome. Upon thefe words of Xenon, the am- 
bafiador laid hold, and (aid, that even fo it were 
the bed way for him and the reft to purge 
themfelves before the fenate at Rome. Then be¬ 
gan he to name others, and left not until he 
had cited above a thoufand j willing them to ap¬ 
pear and anfwer before the fenate. This mignt 
even be termed the captivity of Greece , wherein 
fo many of the honefteft and worthieft men were 
carried from home, for none other caufe tlian 
their love to their country, to be punifhed ac¬ 
cording to the will of thole, who could not en¬ 
dure, that virtue, and regard of the publick li¬ 
berty, (hould dwell together in any of the Greeks. 
At their coming to Rome, they were all caft in¬ 
to prilon, as men already condemned by die Acbeans. 
Many embaffirs were fent from Acbaia (where it is 
to be wondered, that any fuch honed care of thefe 
innocent men could be remaining ; fince honefty had 
been thus punifhed as a vice in fo many of the 
worthieft among them) to inform the fenate, that 
thefe men were neither condemned by the Acbe¬ 
ans, nor yet held to be offenders. But inftead of 
better anfwer, it was pronounced, that the fenate 
thought it not expedient for the country, that thefe 
men return into Achaia. Neither couid any folli- 
citation of the Acbeans, who never ccafed to im¬ 
portune the fenate for their liberty, prevail at all; 
until after feventeen years, fewer than thirty of 
them were enlarged, of whom that wile and vir¬ 
tuous man Polybius , the great hiflorian, was one. 
All the reft were either dead in prilon, or, ha¬ 
ving made offer to efcape, whether upon the way 
belore they came to Rome , or whether out of 
jail after that they were committed thereto, fuf- 
fered death as malefactors. 

This was a gentle correction, in regard of what 
was done upon the Epirots. For the fenate be¬ 
ing defirous to preferve the Macedonian treafure 
whole, yet, widial to gratify the foldiers, gave 
order that the whole country of Epirus (hould 
be put to fack. This was a barbarous and hor¬ 
rible cruelty ; as alfo it was performed by ALmylius, 
with mifehievous fubtilty. Having taken leave of 
the Greeks , and of the Macedonians , with bidding 
them well to ufe the liberty beftowed upon them 
by the people of Rome, he fent unto the Epirots 
for ten of the principal men out of every city. 
Thefe he commanded to deliver up all the gold 
and filver which they had ; and fent along with 
them into every of their towns what compa¬ 
nies of men he thought convenient, as it were to 
fetch the money. But he gave fecret inftruCtion 
to die captains, that upon a certain day by him 
appointed they (hould tall to fack, every one the 
town whereinto he was lent. Thus in one day 
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were threefcore and ten cities, all confederate with 
the Romans y fpoiled by the Roman foldiers: and, 
befides other a£ts of hoftility in a time of peace, 
a hundred and fifty thoufand of that nation made 
Haves. It may be granted, that fome of the Epi- 
rots deferved punilhment, as having favoured Per- 
feus. But fince they among this people, that were 
thought guilty of this offence, yea, or but coldly 
affedted to the Romans, had been already fent into 
Italy, there to receive their due; and fince this 
nation in general was not only at the prefent in 
good obedience, but had, even in this war, done 
good fervice to the Romans: I hold this adt fo 
wicked, that I fhould not believe it, had any one 
writer delivered the contrary. But the truth being 
manifeft by confent of all j it is the lefs marvellous, 
that God was pleafed to make JEmylius childlefs, 
even in the glory of his triumph, how great foever 
otherwife his virtues were. 

In fuch manner dealt the Romans , after their 
vi&ory, with the Greeks and Macedonians. How 
terrible they were to other kingdoms abroad, it 
will appear by the efficacy of an ambaffage lent 
from them to Antiochus : whereof before we fpeak, 
we rnufl fpeak fomewhat of Antiochu !s fore-goers, 
of himfelf, and of his affairs, about which thefe 
ambalTadors came. 

Sect. XI. 

fbe war of Antiochus upon Egypt, brought to end 
by the Roman ambaJJ'adors . 

A Ntiochus the great, after his peace with the 
Romans , did nothing that was memorable 
in the fhort time following of his reign and life. 
He died the fix and thirtieth year after he had worn 
a crown, and in the feventeenth or eighteenth of 
Ptolemy Epiphanes : while he attempted to rob the 
tempi* of Bel, or (according to 4 JuJlin ) of Ju¬ 
piter. He left behind him three fons, Seleucus 
Philopator, Antiochus Epiphanes , Demetrius Soter } 
and one daughter, Cleopatra , whom he had given 
in marriage to Ptolemy Epiphanes , king of Egypt. 
Seleucus , the fourth of that name, and the eldeft 
of Antiocbus' s fons, reigned in Syria twelve years, 
according to b Eufcbius , Appian, and Sulpitius : 
though Jofephus give him but feven. A prince, 
who as he was flothful by nature, fo the great lofs 
which his father Antiochus had received, took from 
him the means of managing any great affair. Of 
him, about three hundred years before his birth, 
c Daniel gave this judgment, & jlabit in loco ejus 
viliffimus & indignus decore regio ; And in his place 
(fpcaking of Antiochus the father of this man) fjall 
fiart up a vile perfon, unworthy the honour of a 
king. Under this Seleucus , thole things were done 
which are fpoken of Onias the high prieft, in thefe 
words, and other to th£ fame effedl. d JYhat time 
as the holy city was inhabited with all peace, becattfe 
of the godlinefs of Onias the priefl , it came to pafs , 
that even the king did honour the place, and gar- 
nifbed the temple with great gifts. And all diat is 
written in the third chapter of the fecond of Mac¬ 
cabees, of Simon of Benjamin, who by Apollonius 
betrayed the treafures of the temple; and of Ile- 
liodorus fent by the king to feize them; of his mi¬ 
raculous ftriking by God; and his recovery at die 
prayers of Onias i of the king’s death, and of 
his fuccclfor Antiochus Epiphanes. It is therefore 
from the reign of diis king, that the books of the 
Maccabees take beginning: which books leem not 

* Strab. lib. w6. Juft. lib. 35. b Eufcb. in Chron. App. 1 
e 2 Mac. 1.12. Super licclei'. c. 5, 


to be delivered by one and the fame hand. Fof- 
the firft book, although it touch upon Alexander 
the great, yet it hath nothing elfe of his flory, nor 
of the adts of his fucceflors, dll the time of Anti¬ 
ochus Epiphanes , the brother and fuccelTor of this 
Seleucus •, from whom downward to the death of 
Simon Maccabeus (who died in the hundred three¬ 
fcore and feventeenth year of the Greeks in Syria ) 
that firft book treateth. The author of the fecond 
book, although he take the ftory fomewhat further 
oft', by way of a proem, yet he endeth with the 
hundred and one and fiftieth year of the Grecian 
reign, and with the death of Nicanor, flain by Ju¬ 
das : remembring in the fourth chapter the practice 
of Jafon, the brother of Onias, who, alter the 
death of Seleucus , prevailed with Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, his fuccelTor, for the priefthood. e It is alio 
held by Janfenius and other grave writers, that it 
was in the time of this Onia>, that Anus king of 
the Spartans fent ambalTadors to the Jews, as to 
their brothers and kinfmen. Which intelligence 
between them and the Greeks, Jonathan the brother 
and fuccelTor of Judas, remembreth in the pream¬ 
ble of that epiftle, which he himfelf diredted to 
the people of Sparta by Numenius and Antipater his 
ambalTadors, whom he employed at the fame time 
to the fenate of Rome ', repeating alfo the former 
letters word by word, which Arius had fent to Oni¬ 
as the high-prieft, whereto Jofephus adds, that the 
name of the Lacedemonian ambaflador was Demote- 
les, and that the letters had a fquarevolume, and were 
fealed with an eagle holding a dragon in her claws. 

Now to this Seleucus, the fourth of that name, 
fuccceded Antiochus Epiphanes , in the hundred and 
feven and thirtieth year of the Greeks in Syria. 
He was the fecond fon of the great Antiochus: and 
he obtained his kingdom by procuring the death 
of the king his brother •, which alfo he ufurped 
from his brother’s fon. 

Pto.emy Philumetor , his nephew by his filter Cle¬ 
opatra, being then very young, had been about 
feven years king of Egypt. 

Ptolemy Epiphanes, the father of this king Phi- 
lometor, had reigned in Egypt four and twenty years, 
in great quiet, but doing little or nothing that was 
memorable. Philip of Macedon, and the great 
Antiochus, had agreed to divide his kingdom be¬ 
tween them, whilft he was a child. But they found 
fuch other bufinefs, ere long, with the Romans, as 
made them give over their unjuft purpofe; efpeci- 
ally Antiochus, who gave with his daughter in 
marriage, unto this Ptolemy, the provinces of Ca¬ 
lefy ria, Phenice, and Judea, which he had won 
by his victory over Scopas, that was general of 
the Egyptian forces in thofe parts. Neverthelefs, 
Ptolemy adhered to the Romans *, whereby he lived 
in the greater fecurity. He left behind him two 
fons ; this Ptolemy Philometor, and Ptolemy Phyf- 
ctn, with a daughter Cleopatra. Cleopatra was 
wife to the elder of her brethren, and alter his 
death to the younger, by whom fhe was call oft', 
and her daughter taken in her ftead. Such were 
the marriages of thefe Egyptian kings. 

Ptolemy Philometor , lo call’d (that is, the lover 
of his mother) by a bitter nick-name, bccaufc he 
flew her, fell into hatred with his fubjefts, and was 
like to be chafed out of his kingdom •, his younger 
brother being let up againft him. Pbyfccn having 
a ftrong party, got pofl'effion of Alexandria •, and 
Philometor held himfelf in Memphis, craving lisc- 
courof king Antiochu /s uncle. Hereof AntiotLus 

• bell. Syr. Ant. is. c. 5. «Dan.n.it. 2 Mac. c. . 
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was glad who, under colour to take upon him the 
protection of the young prince, fought by all means 
poflible to polio Is himlelf of that kingdom. He 
lent Apollonius the lbn of Mentflbcus ambaflfador 
into Egypt, and, under colour to aflift the king’s 
coronation, he gave him inflations to perfwade 
the governours of the young king Pbilometor , to 
deliver the king his nephew, with the principal pla¬ 
ces of that kingdom into his hands ; pretending an 
extraordinary care and defire of his nephew’s falety 
and well doing. And, the better to anfwcr all argu¬ 
ment to the contrary, he prepared a forcible army to 
attend him. 1’hus came he along the coaft of 
Syria, to Joppt, and from thence on the fudden 
he turned himfelf towards Jerufalcm, whereby 
* Jafon the pried (a chaplain fit for fuch a pa¬ 
tron) he was with all pomp and folemnity re¬ 
ceived into the city. For though lately, in the 
time of Scleucus, die brother and predeceflbr of 
b Epiphar.es, that impious traitor Simon of the tribe 
of Itenjamin , ruler of the temple, when he would 
have delivered the treafures thereof to Apollonius 
the governour of Calefyria and Phoenicia , was dis¬ 
appointed of his wicked purpofe by miracle from 
heaven; the faid Apollonius being dricken by 
the angel of God, and recovering again at the 
prayer of Onias : yet fufficed not this example to 
terrify others from the like ungodly practices. 
Prefently upon the death of Selcucus , this Jafon, 
die brother of Onias , feeking to fupplant his bro¬ 
ther, and to obtain the priedhood for himfelf, 
offered unto the king three hundred and three- 
fcore talents of filver, with other rents and fums 
of money. c So he got his defire, though he not 
long enjoyed it. 

This naughty dealing of Jafon, and his being 
over-reached by another, in the fame kind, calls 
to mind a by-word taken up among the Acheans, 
when as that mifehievous Callicrates , who had 
been too hard for all worthy and virtuous men, 
was beaten at his own weapon, by one of his own 
condition. It went thus : 

One fire than others burn more forcibly ; 

One wolf than other wolves does bite more fore •, 

One hawk than other hawks more fwift dots Jly. 

So one mojl mifehievous of men before, 

Callicrates, falfe knave as knave might be. 

Met with Mcnalcidas more falfe than he. 

And even thus fell it out with Jafon ; who with¬ 
in three years after, was betrayed, and overbidden 
by Menelaus die brother of Simon, diat for three 
hundred talents more obtained the prieflhood for 
himfelf: Jafon thereupon being forced to fly from 
Jertifalem, and to hide himfelf among the Am¬ 
monites. 

From Jerufalcm, Antiochus marched into Phoe¬ 
nicia, to augment the numbers of his men of war, 
and to prepare a fleet for his expedition into E- 
gypt : with which, and with a mighty army of 
land-forces, d lie went about to reign over Egypt, 
that he might have the dominion of two realms , and 
entred Egypt with a mighty company , with chariots 
and elephants , with borfemen , and with a great na¬ 
vy, and moved war againfl Ptolemaeus king of E- 
gypt, but Ptolemscus was afraid of him and fled, 
and many were wounded to death. lie won many 
flrong cities, and took away the fpoils of the land cf 
Egypt. Thus was fulfilled die prophecy of e Da¬ 
rnel. lieJhail enter into the qriict and plentiful pro- 
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vinces, aud he Jhail do that which his fathers have 
not done, nor his father's fathers. Never indeed 
had any of the kings of Syria fo great a viftory 
over the Egyptians, nor took from them fo great 
riches. For he gave a notable overthrow to the 
captains of Ptolemy, between Peluflum and the hill 
Cafflus * after which, he entered and fack’d the 
greatell and richeft of all the cities of Egypt , Alex¬ 
andria excepted, which he could not force. Id 
conclufion, after that Antiochus had fmitten E- 
gypt, £ He turned again and went up towards Ifrael 
and Jertifalem, with a mighty people, and entered 
proudly into the fantluary, and took away the gol¬ 
den altar, and the cattdleflick for the light , and all 
the inflrv.ments thereof, and the table of the Jhew- 
bread, and the pouring veffels and the bowls, and the 
golden bafons, and the vail, and the crowns, and 
the golden apparel. He took alfo the filver and the 
gold, aud the precious jewels , and the fecret trea¬ 
fures : and when he had taken away all, he de¬ 
parted into his own land, after he had murdered ma¬ 
ny men. 

L It was about the beginning of the Macedonian 
war that Antiochus took in hand this Ejptian bufi- 
nels. At what time he firft laid claim to Coelefy- 
ria ; juflifying his title by ‘ the fame allegations 
which his father had made ; and ftiffly averring,' 
that this province had not been configned over to 
the Egyptian, or given in dowry with Chopatra. 
k Eal'y it was to approve his right unto that which 
he had already gotten, when he was in a fair way 
to get all Egypt. The Acheans, Rbodiat s, Athe¬ 
nians, and other of the Greeks, prefled him, by 
feveral ambaflages, to fome good conclufion. B it 
his an fiver was •, that if the Alexandrians could be 
contented to receive their king his nephew Philc- 
metor, the elder brother of the Ptolemies, then 
fliould the war be prefently at an end otherwife 
not. Yet when he faw that it was an hard piece 
of work to take Alexandria by force j he thought 
it better to let the two brothers confume them- 
felves with inteftine war, than by the terror of his 
arms, threatning deflation unto both of them, 
to put into them any defire of coming to agree¬ 
ment. He therefore withdrew his forces for the 
prefentj leaving the Ptolemies in very weak e- 
llate •, the younger, almoft ruinated by his inva- 
fion : the elder hated and forfaken by his people. 

But how weak foever thel'e Egyptians were, their 
hatred was thought to be fo ftrong, that Antio - 
chits might leave them to the profecution thereof 
and follow, at good leifure, his other buflnefs at 
Jerufalcm or el few here. So after the fack of Je- 
rufalem, lie relied him a while at Antioch and 
then made a journey into Cilicia, to fupprefs the 
rebellion of the Thracians and other in thole parts, 
who had been given, as it were, by way of dow¬ 
ry, to a concubine of the king’s called Antiochis. 
For governour of Syria in his abfence, he left one 
Andronicus, a man of great authority about him. 
In the mean while Menelaus the brother of Simon, 
the fame who had thruft Jafon out of the priefl¬ 
hood, and promifed the king three hundred ta¬ 
lents for an income, committing the charge of 
the prieflhood to his brother Lyjimachus, ftolu 
certain vefiels of gold out of the temple : where¬ 
of he prefenced a part to Andronicus the k : ; e’s 
lieutenant, and fold the reft at Tyre , and other 
cities adjoining. This he did, as it feeme'n, to 
advance the payment of the three hundrt : t.'.- 
lents promifed-, the fame being now by Sofi.r 
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tus eagerly demanded. Hereof when Onias the 
prieft (formerly difpoflefied by Jafon) had cer¬ 
tain knowledge, being moved with zeal, and de- 
tefting the facrilege ot Menelaus , he reproved him 
for it *, and fearing his revenge, he withdrew him- 
felf into a fandtuary at Daphne. 

Daphne was a place of delight adjoining as a 
fuburb to Antioch. In compafs it had about ten 
miles : wherein were the temples of Apollo and Dia¬ 
na,, with a grove, fweet fprings, banquetting places, 
and the like j which were wholly, in a manner, abu- 
fed to luft, and other fuch voluptuoufnefs. Whe¬ 
ther it were well done of Onias , to commit hiinfelf 
to the protection of Apollo and Diana , or to claim 
privilege from the holinefs of a ground confe- 
crated to any of the heathen gods, I will not (land 
to difeourfe. Only I fay for my own opinion} that 
the inconvenience is far lefs, to hold this book as 
Apocryphal ; than to judge this fearful fhift which 
Onias (though a virtuous man) made for his life, 
either commendable, or allowable, as the book 
feems to do. As for this refuge, it could not fave 
the life of the poor old man: * For Menelaus ta¬ 
king Andronicus apart , prayed him to Jlay Onias. 
So when he came to Onias, he counfelled him craf¬ 
tily, giving him his right hand with an oath, and 
perfwading him to come out of the fanttuary : fo he 
flew him incontinently, without any regard of righ- 
teoufnefs. Hereof when complaint was made to 
Antio chus, after his returnout of Cilicia , b He took 
away Andronicus’; garment of purple, and rent his 
deaths , and commanded him to be led throughout the 
city, and in the fame place where he had committed 
the wickcdnefs againfl Onias, he was Jlain as a mur¬ 
derer, In taking revenge of this innocent man’s 
death, I fhould have thought that this wicked 
king had once in his life-time done juftice. But 
prefently after this, at the fuit of one Ptolemy , a 
traitor to Ptolemy Philometor , he condemned 
innocent men to death •, who juftly complained a- 
gainft Menelaus, and his brother Lyfimacbus, for a 
fecond robbing of the temple, and carrying thence 
the veflels of gold remaining. Hereby it is mani- 
feft, that he was guided by his own outragious 
will, and not by any regard of juftice : fince he 
revenged the death of Onias, yet flew thofe that 
were in the fame caufe with Onias, c INbo, bad they 
told their caufe, yea, before the Scythians, they fhould 
have been heard as innocent. By reafon of fuch 
his unfteadinefs, this king was commonly termed 
Epimanes , that is, mad, inftead of Epiphanes , 
which fignified noble or illuftrious. 

After this, Antiochus made a preparation for a 
fecond voyage into Egypt , 6 and then were there feen 
throughout all the city of Jerufalem, forty days long, 
horfemen running in the air with robes of gold , and, 
as bands of fpearmen, and as troops of horfemen fet 
in array, encountring and courfwg one againf ano¬ 
ther. Of thefe prodigious flgns, or rather fore¬ 
warnings of God, all hiftories have delivered us, 
fome more, fome lefs. Belore the definition of 
Jerufalem by Vefpafan , a ftar in the form of a 
fword appeared in the heavens, diretly over the ci¬ 
ty j after which there followed a flaughter like unto 
this ot Epiphanes , though far greater. In the Cym- 
brian wars, * Pliny tells us, that armies were leen 
fighting in the air from the morning till the even¬ 
ing. 

In the time of pope John the eleventh, a foun¬ 
tain poured out blood inftead of water, in or near 
the city of Cenoa •, loon after which the city was 


taken by the Saracens , with great flaughter. Of 
thefe and the like prodigious flgns, * Vipera hath 
collected many, and very remarkable. But this 
one feemeth to me the mod memorable, becaule 
the mod notorious. All men know that in the 
emperor Nero, the off-fpring of the Cefars , as 
well natural as adopted, took end ; whereof this 
notable fign gave warning. 

» When Livia was firft married to Anguflus, an 
eagle let fall into her arms a white hen, holding 
a lawrel branch in her mouth. Livia caufcd tins 
hen to be carefully nourilhed, and the lawrel 
branch to be planted : of the hen came a fair 
increale of white poultry, and from the little branch 
there flirang up in time a grove of lawrel fo 
that afterwards, in all triumphs, the conquerors 
did ufe to carry in their hands a branch of bays 
taken out of this grove ; and, after the triumphs 
ended, to fet it again in the fame ground •, which 
branches were obferved, when they happened to 
wither, to forefhew the death of thole perfons 
who carried them in triumph. And in the laft 
year of Nere, all the broods of the white hen 
died, and the whole grove of bays withered at 
once. Moreover, the heads of all the Cefars 
ftatues, and the feepter placed in Augufiu'% hand, 
were ftricken down with lightning. Thit the 
Jews did not think fuch ftrange flgns to be un¬ 
worthy of regard, it appears by their calling upon 
GOD, and praying, that thefe tokens might turn 
to good. 

Now, as the firft voyage of Antiochus into 
Egypt was occafioned by dilcord of the two bre¬ 
thren therein reigning ; fowas his fecond expedition 
caufed by their good agreement. For the elder 
Ptolemy being left in Memphis , not ftrong enough 
to force his brother, who had defended Alexandria 
againft all the power of their uncle, thought it die 
beft way to leek entrance into that royal city, rather 
by perfwalion than by arms. Phy/con had not as 
yet forgotten the terror of the former liege: the 
Alexandrians , though they loved not Philometor , 
yet loved they worfe to live in fcarcity of victuals 
(which was already great among them, and like to 
grow extreme) fince nothing waJ brought in from 
the country *, and the friends of the younger bro¬ 
ther faw no likelihood of good iflfue to be hoped 
for without reconciliation. Thefe good helps, and 
above all diefe, the loving difpoficions of' Cleo¬ 
patra, who then was in Alexandria, encouraged 
Philometor in his purpofe. But that which made 
him earneftly defirous to accomplilh it, was the 
fear wherein he flood of his uncle. For diough 
Antiochus were gone out of Egypt with his army, 
yet had he left behind him a ftrong garrifon in 
Pelufum ; retaining that city, which was the key of 
Egypt , to his own ufe. This confideration wrought 
alfo with Pbyfcon, and with thofe that were about 
him ; fo as by the vehement mediation of Cleopatra* 
their After, the two brethren made an end ot all 
quarrels. 

When the news of this accord was brought to 
Antiochus , he was greatly enraged ; for notwitli- 
ftanding that he had pretended no other tiling 
than the eftablifhment of the king Philometor, his 
nephew, and a meaning to lubjcdl his younger 
brother unto him, which he give in ar.fvver to 
all ambafllidors •, yet he now prepared to make 
Iharp war upon them both. And to that end, he 
prelently tumifhed and lent out his navy towards 
Cyprus , and drew his land-army into CcltfyrtJ, 
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Chap. VI. The History 

ready to enter Egypt the fpring following. When 
he was on his way as far as Rhinocorura, he 
met with ambalfadors fent from Ptolemy. Their 
errand was partly to yield thanks to Antiocbus 
for the eftablifhing of Philometor in his king¬ 
dom •, partly to befeech him, that he would ra¬ 
ther be pleafed to fignify what he required to have 
done in Egypt., which fhould be performed, than 
to enter it as an enemy with fo puiflant an ar¬ 
my. But Antiocbus returned this fhort anfwer, 
that he would neither call back his fleet, nor 
withdraw his army, upon any other condition, 
than that Ptolemy fhould furrender into his hands, 
together with the city of Peluftum, the whole 
territory thereto belonging ; and that he fhould 
alfo abandon and leave unto him the ifle of Cy¬ 
prus, with all the right that he had unto either 
of them, for ever. For anfwer unto thefe de¬ 
mands, he fet down a day certain, and a fhort 
one. Which being come and pafs’d, without any 
accord made, the Syrian fleet enter’d Nilus, and 
recovered as well thofc places which appertained 
to Ptolemy in Arabia , as in Egypt it felf; for Mem¬ 
phis, and all about it, received Antiocbus , being 
unable to refill him. The king having now no 
flop in his way to Alexandria, parted on thither¬ 
wards by eafy journeys. 

Of all thefe troubles pafs’d, as well as of the 
prelent danger wherein Egypt flood, the Romans 
had notice long ago. But they found, or were 
contented to find, little reafon for them to in¬ 
termeddle therein. For it was a civil war, and 
wherein Antiocbus feemed to take part with the 
jufter caufe. Yet they gave fignification, that it 
would be much difplcafing unto them, to have 
the kingdom of Egypt taken from the rightful 
owners. More they could not, or would not 
do, being troubled with Perfeus ; and therefore 
loth to provoke Antiocbus too far. Neverthelefs, 
the Egyptian kings being reconciled, and ftand-' 
ing jointly in need of help againft their uncle, 
who prepared and made open war againft them 
both ; it was to be expeCted, that not only the 
Romans, but many of the Greeks, as being thereto 
obliged by notable benefits, fhould arm in de¬ 
fence of their kingdom. Rome had been fuftain- 
cd with food from Egypt, in the war of Han¬ 
nibal when Italy lying wafte, had neither corn 
nor money wherewith to buy fufficicnt ftore. By 
help of the Egyptian , had Aratus laid the foun¬ 
dation of that greatnefs whereto the Acheans at¬ 
tained. And by the like help, had Rhodes been 
defended againft Demetrius Poliorcetes. Neither 
were thefe friendly turns, which that bountiful 
houfe of the Ptolemies had done tor fundry peo¬ 
ple abroad, ill followed or feconded, by other as 
bad in requital •, but with continuance of fuitable 
beneficence from time to time increaied. Where¬ 
fore the two brothers lent abroad confidently for 
aid ; efpecially to the Rhodians and Acheans , who 
feemed molt able to give it effectually. To the 
Romans, Pbyfcon and Cleopatra had fent a year 
fince v but their ambafladors lay ftill in Rome. 
Of the Acheans they defiled in particular, that Ly- 
cortas , the brave watrior, might be fent to them 
as general of all the auxiliaries, and his fon Poly¬ 
bius general of the horfe. Hereunto the Acheans 
readily condefcended, and would immediately have 
made performance, if Callicrates had not interpofed 
his mifehievous art. lie, whether fecking occa- 
fion to vaunt his obfequioufnefs to the Romans ’, 
or, much rather, envying thofc noble captains, 
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whofe fervice the kings defired, withftood the 
common voice, which was, that their nation fhould 
not with fuch fmall numbers, as were requefted, but 
with all their power, be aiding unto the Ptolemies. 
For it was not now (he laid) convenient time to 
entangle themfelves in any fuch bufinefs, as might 
nuke them the Ids able to yield unto the Ro¬ 
mans what help foever fhould be required In the 
Macedonian war. And in this fcntence, he, with 
thofe of his faction, obftinately perfifted ; terrify¬ 
ing others with big words, as it were, in behalf 
of the Romans. But Polybius affirmed, that Mar- 
tius , the late conful, had fignified unto him, that 
the Romans were pafs’d all need of help •, adding 
further, that a thoufand foot and two hundred 
horfe might well be fpared to the aid of their 
benefactors, the Egyptian kings, without difabling 
their nation to perform any fervice to the Ro¬ 
mans ; forafmuch as the Acheans could, without 
trouble, raife thirty or forty thoufand foldiers. All 
this notwithftanding, the refblution was deferred 
from one meeting to another •, and finally broken 
by the violence of Callicrates. For when it was 
thought that the decree fhould have pafs’d, he 
brought into the theatre where the aflembly was 
held, a meffenger, with letters from Martius ; where¬ 
by the Acheans were defired to conform themfelves 
to the Roman fenate, and to labour, as the fenate 
had done, by fending ambafladors to fet Egypt in 
peace. This was an advice againft all reafon. 
For the fenate had indeed fent ambafladors to 
make peace; but as in a time of greater bufi¬ 
nefs ellewhere, with fuch mild words, that no¬ 
thing was effeCled. Wherefore it was not likely, 
that the Acheans fhould do any good in the 
fame kind. Yet Polybius and his friends durft not 
gainfay the Roman council, which had the force of 
an injunction. So the kings were left in much 
diftrefs j difappointed of their expectation. But 
within a while was Perfeus overcome •, and then 
might the ambaflador fent from the Roman fe¬ 
nate perform as much as any army could have 
done. 

Audience had been lately given by the fenate 
unto thofe ambafladors of Phyfcon and Cleopatra \ 
which having flay’d more than a whole year in 
the city, brought nothing of their bufinefs to ef¬ 
fect until now. The ambafladors delivered their 
meflage in the name of thofe that had fent them ; 
though it concerned (which perhaps they knew not) 
Philometor no lefs than his brother and lifter. 

In this embaffy of Ptolemy , now requefting 
help from Rome , appeared a notable change of his 
fortune, from fuch as it had been before three or 
four years laft part. For in the beginning of thefe 
his troubles, which began with the Macedonian war, 
either he, or * Euleus, or Len.cus (upon whom 
the blame was afterwards laid) which had the go¬ 
vernment of him, thought his affairs in fuch good 
eftate, that not only he determined to fet upon An¬ 
tiocbus , for Ceolcfytia , but would have interpofed 
himfelf between the Romans and Perfeus, as a 
competent arbitrator", though it fell out well, that 
his ambaflador was by ‘a friend perfwaded to for¬ 
get that point of his errand. From thefe high 
thoughts, he fell on the fudden, by the rebellion 
of his brother and fubjeCts, to live under the pro¬ 
tection of the fame Antioibus. And now at fuch 
time, as by atonement with his brother and fub¬ 
jeCts, he might have feemed to ftand in no need of 
fuch protection, he hath remaining none other help 
whereby to faye both his kingdom and life, than 
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what can be obtained by their interceflion which 
were employed againft him. This miferable con¬ 
dition of him, his brother, and fitter, fhewed it 
felf even in the habit of thofe ambafladors. They 
were poorly clad •, the hair of their heads and beards 
over-grown, as was their manner in time of af- 
fiiftion •, and they carried in their hands branches 
of olive. Thus they entered into the fenate, and 
there fell groveling and proftrate upon the floor. 
Their garments were not fo mean and mournful, 
nor their looks and countenances fo fad and dejedt- 
ed, but that their fpeech was than either of the other 
far more lamentable. For having told in what dan¬ 
ger their king and country ftood, they made a piti¬ 
ful and grievous complaint unto die fenate, befeech- 
ing them to have companion of their eftate, and of 
their princes, who had always remained friendly 
and faithful to the Romans. They (aid, that the 
people of Rome had fo much heretofore favoured 
this Antiocbus in particular, and were of fuch ac¬ 
count and authority with all other kings and na¬ 
tions, as if they pleafed but to fend their ambafla¬ 
dors, and let Antioch us know that the fenate was 
offended with his undertaking upon the king their 
confederate, then would he prefently raife his fiege 
from before Alexandria, and withdraw his army out 
of Egypt into Syria. But that if the fenate protract¬ 
ed any time, or ufed any delay, then fhould Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra be fhortly driven out of their realms, 
and make repair to Rome, with fhameful difhonour 
to the fenate and people thereof, in that, in the ex¬ 
treme dangers of all their fortunes, they had not 
vouchfafed to relieve them. 

The lords of the fenate, moved with compaf- 
fion, fent incontinently C. Popilius Lenus, C. Dt~ 
cimiui , and A. IJoJliluts , as ambafladors, to deter¬ 
mine and end the war between thofe kings. In 
commiffion they had firft to find king Ptolemy, and 
then Antiocbus, and to let them both underttand, 
that unlefs they furccafcd and gave over arms, they 
would take that king no more for a friend to the 
fenate and people of Rome , whom they found 
obftinate, or ufing delay. So thefe Romans , to¬ 
gether with the Alexandrian ambafladors, took their 
leave, and went onward dieir way within three days 
after. 

Whiltt Popilius and his fellows were on their 
way towards Egypt, Antiocbus had tranfported his 
army over Lucine , fome forty miles from Alexan¬ 
dria. So near was he to the end of his journey, 
when the Roman ambafladors met him. After 
greeting and falutations at their firft encounter, An¬ 
tiocbus offered his right hand to Popilius ; but Po¬ 
pilius filled it with a roll of Paper , willing him to 
read thole mandates of die fenate, before he did 
any thing elfc. Antiocbus did fo, and having a 
little while confidercd of the bulinefs, he told Po¬ 
pilius , that he would advife with his friends, and 
then give the ambafladors their anlwer. But Po¬ 
pilius , according to his ordinary blunt manner of 
fpeech, which he had by nature, made a circle about 
the king with a rod which he held in his hand, will¬ 
ing him to make him fuch an anlwer as he might 
report to the fenate, before he moved cut of that 
circle. The king, attonilhed at dais fo rude and 
violent a commandment, after he had flay’d and 
paufed a while, J will be content (quoth he) to do 
whatloever the fenate fhall ordain. Then Popilius 
gave unto die king his hand, as to a friend and ally 
ul rile Roman>. 

Thus A' t/ocbus departed out of Egypt without 
•my good ifilie of his coltly expedition, even in 


fuch manner as * Daniel had prophefied long 
before -, yea, fulfilling every particular circum- 
ftance, both of returning, and of doing mifehief 
to Jerufalem after his return ; like as if thefe things 
had rather been hiftorified than fore-told by the 
prophet. As for the Roman ambafladors, they 
flayed a while, and fettled the kingdom of Egypt, 
leaving it unto the elder brother, and appointing 
the younger to reign over Cyrene. This done 
they departed towards Cyprus’, which they left, 
as it had been, in the power of the Egyptian, 
having firft fent away Antiocbus ’s fleet, which 
had already given an overthrow to the Egyptian 
Ihips. 

Sect. XII. 

How the Romans were dreadful to all kings. There- 
demeanour towards Eumenes, Prufus, Mafanif- 
fa, and Cotys. The enel of Perfeus and bis chil¬ 
dren. The inftability of kingly ejlates. The tri¬ 
umphs of Paulus, Anicius, and Odavius. fVitb 
the conolujion of the work. 

B Y this peremptory demeanour of Popilius, in 
doing his meflage, and by the ready obedi¬ 
ence of king Antiocbus to the will of the fenate •, 
we may perceive how terrible the Romans were 
grown, through their conqueft of Mace Jon. The 
lame Popilius had been well contented a year before 
this, to lay afide the roughnefs of his natural con¬ 
dition, and to give good language to the Acbeans 
and Etolians, when he went ambaflador to thofe 
people of G> eece, that were of far lefs power than 
king Antioch vs. Likcwife, Antiocbus had with 
good words, and no more than good words, dif- 
mifled other ambafladors which came from Rome, 
in fuch fort, as they complained not, much lefs 
ufed any menacing terms, though he performed 
nothing of their requeft. But now die cafe was al¬ 
tered. So found other kings as well as Antiocbus. 

Eumenes lent to Rome his brother Attains to 
gratulate the vi&ory over Perfeus, and to crave 
help or countenance of the fenate againft the Gallo- 
Greeks, which molefted him. Very welcome was 
Attains , and lovingly entertained by moft of the 
fenatorsj who bade him be confident, and requeft 
of the fenate hisbrother’s kingdom for himielf; 
for it fhould furely be given him. Thefe hopeful 
promifes tickled Attalus with fuch ambition, that 
he either approved, or feeined to approve the mo¬ 
tion. But his honeft nature was foon reclaimed by 
the faithful counlel of Stratius a phyfician j whom 
Eumenes had fent to Rome of purpofe to keep his 
brother upright. So when he came into the fenate, 
he delivered the errand about which he had been 
fent; recounting his own fervices done to the Ro¬ 
mans in the late war, b wherewithal he forgat not 
to make of his brother as good mention as he could: 
and finally requefted, that the towns of /Enus and 
Maronea might be beftowed upon himfelf. c By 
his omitting to fue for his brother’s kingdom, die 
fenate conceived opinion, that he meant to crave 
another day of audience for that bufinefs alone. 
Wherefore, to make him underttand how gracious 
he was, they not only granted all his dtfire; but 
in the preknts which they gave to him (as was 
their cuftom to ambafladors that came with an ac¬ 
ceptable meflage) they ufed Angular magnificence. 
a Neverthtlds, Attains took no notice of their 
meaning but went his way, contented with what 
they had already granted. This did fo highly dil- 
ple.ife the lenate, that wlii'lt he was yet in Italy, 
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they gave order for the liberty of JEntis and Ma- 
tonea : thereby making ineffectual their promile; 
■which otherwife they could not, without fhame, re¬ 
voke. And as tor the Gallo-Greeks, which were 
about to invade the kingdom of Pergamus ; they 
lent ambafiadors to them, wirh fuch inftruCtions, 
as rather encouraged than hindered them in their 
purpole. The difpleafure of the fenate being fo 
maniteft ; Eumenes thought it worthy of his labour 
to make another voyage to Rome. He might well 
blame the folly of his lecond voyage thither, lor 
this ncceflity of the third fince, by his malice to 
Per feus , he had lay’d open unto thele ambitious 
potentates the way to his own doors. No fooner 
was he come into Italy, than the lenate was ready 
to lend him going. It was not thought expedient 
to ule him as an enemy, that came to vilit them in 
love: neither could they in fo doing, have avoided 
the note cf fmgular inconftancy; and to entertain 
him as a friend, was more dvan their hatred to him, 
for his ingratitude, as they deemed it, would per¬ 
mit. Wherefore they made a decree, that no king 
fitould be fuft'ered to come to Rome ; and by virtue 
thereof fent him home, without expence of much 
further complement. 

Prufias king of Eitbynia had been at Rome fome- 
what before; where he was welcomed after a better 
iafliion. He had learned to behave himfelf as 
humbly as the proud Romans could expedt or de¬ 
fire. For entring into the fenate, he lay down, and 
killed the threlhold, calling the fathers his gods 
and faviours: as alfo he uled to wear a cap, after 
the manner of flaves newly manumifed, proflffing 
himfelt an enfranchifed bondman of the people of 
Rome. He was indeed naturally a Have, and one 
that by fuch abjcCt flattery kept himfelf lafe; 
though doing otherwife greater mifehief than -any 
wherewith Per feus had been charged. His errand 
was, befides matter of complement, to commend 
unto the fenate the care of his fon Ntcomedes , whom 
he brought with him to Rome, there to receive 
education. Further petition he made, to have 
lome towns added to his kingdom: whereto, be- 
cauf: the grant would have been unjuft, he received 
a coltl anfwer. B Jt concerning the ward Hi ip of his 
fon, it was undertaken by the fenate: which, vaunt¬ 
ing of the plea line lately done to Egypt, in freeing 
it from Antiocbus, willed him thereby to confider 
what effectual protection the Romans gave unto the 
children of kings, that were to their patronage 
commended. 

Bat above all other kings, Mafaniff.t held his 
credit with the Romans good. His quarrels were 
eudlefs with the Carthaginians: which made the 
friendfhip of the Romans to him the more allured. 
In all controverfies they gave judgment on his fide; 
and whereas he had invaded the country of Empo¬ 
ria, holding the lands, but unable to win the towns; 
the Romans (though at tirft they could find no pre¬ 
text, whereby to countenance him in this opprefli- 
on) compelled finally the Carthaginians both to 
let go ail their hold, and to pay five hundred talents 
to the NumiJian , for having hindered him ol his 
due lb long. Now indeed had Rome good leifurc 
to devile upon the ruin of Carthage: after which, 
the race ot Maftmfft himfelt was lhortly by them 
rooted up. But hereof the old king never dream¬ 
ed. 11 _- lint to Rome one of his fons, to congratu¬ 
late the victory over Per feus ; and offered to come 
thither himfelf, there to facrifice tor joy unto Jupi¬ 
ter in the Capitol. His good will was lovingly ac¬ 
cepted ; his ion rewarded ; and he entreated to flay 
at home. 
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Cotys the Thracian fent ambafiadors, to excufe 
himfelf touching die aid by him given to Perfeus, 
for that the Macedonian had him bound by hoftnges; 
and to entreat, that his fon which was taken with 
the children of Perfeus, might be fet at liberty for 
convenient ranfom. His excufe was not taken; 
fince he had voluntarily obliged himfelf to Perfeus, 
by giving hoftages without neceflicy: yet was his 
fon given back to him ranlbm-tfee; with admoni¬ 
tion, to carry himfelf better toward the Romans in 
time following. His kingdom lay between Mate- 
dun and Ionic barbarous nations; in which rcfpcCt, 
it was good to hold him in lair terms. 

As tor thofe unhappy kings, Perfeus and Gen- 
tins, they were led through Rome, with their chil¬ 
dren and friends, in the triumphs of Mmylins and 
Anicius. Perfeus had often made fuit to JEmylms, 
that lie might not be put to fuch difgrace; but he 
ftill received one fcornful anfwer, that it lay in his 
own power to prevent it; whereby was meant, 
that he might kill himfelf. And furcly, had he 
not hoped lor greater mercy than he found, he 
would rather have fought his death in Macedon, 
than have been beholden to the courtefy of his 
inlolent enemies for a wretched life. The iflue of 
the Roman clemency, whereof Aimylius had given 
him hope, was no better than this: after that he, 
and his fellow king, had been led in chains through 
the ftreets, before tne chariots of their triumphing 
victors, they were committed to prilon, wherein 
they remained without hope of releafe. It was the 
manner, that when the triumpher turned his chariot 
up towards the Capitol, there to do facrifice, he 
fliould command the captives to be had away to 
prifon, and there put to death: fo as the honour 
of the vanquilher, and mifery of thofe that were 
overcome, might be both together at the utmoft. 
This laft fentence of death was remitted unto Per¬ 
feus : yet fo, that he had little joy of his life; but 
either famifhed himfelf, or (for it is diverfly re¬ 
ported) was kept watching perforce by thofe that 
had him in cuftody; and lb died for want of fleep. 
Ot his fons, two died ; it is uncertain how. The 
youngeft called Alexander (only in name like unto 
the Great, though deftined fometimes perhaps by 
his father, unto the fortunes of the great) became 
a joyner, or turner, or, at his b^ft preferment, a 
feribe under the Roman officers. In fuch poverty 
ended the royal houfe of Macedon: and it ended 
on the fudden *, though fome eightfeore years after 
the death of that monarch, unto whofe ambition 
this whole earth feemed too narrow. 

If Perfeus had known it before, that his own 
fon, fhould be compelled to earn his living by 
handy-work, in a painful occupation; it is like, 
that he would not, as in a wantonnefs of foveraign- 
ty, have commanded thofe poor men to be fiain, 
which had recovered his treafures out of the fca, 
by their fkill in the feat of diving. He would 
rather have been very gentle, and would have con- 
fidered, that the greateft oppreflors, and the mod un¬ 
trodden wretches are all fubjeCt unto the one high pow¬ 
er, governing all alike with abfolutc command. 
But fuch is our unhappinefs; inftead of that blef- 
fed counfel. Do as ye would be done unto ; a fen¬ 
tence teaching all moderation, and pointing out 
the way to felicity; wc entertain that arrogant 
thought, I will be like to the tnojl high: that is, 
I will do what fhall pleafe my felf. One hath 
faid truly: 
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■ Et qui nolunt occidere quenqnam , 

Pojfe volant • -—— 

they that bav* no murd'roas will , 

Would have it in their power to kill. 

All, or the mod, have a vain defire of ability 
to do evil without controul : which is a dangerous 
temptation unto the performance. God, who beft 
can judge what is expedient, hath granted fuch 
power to very few : among whom alfo, very few 
there are, that ufe it not to their own hurt. For 
who fees not, that a prince, by racking his fove- 
raign authority, to the utmoft extent, enableth (be- 
fides the danger to his own perfon) fomc one of his 
own fons or nephews to root up all his progeny ? 
Shall not many excellent princes, notwithftanding 
their brotherhood, or other nearnefs in blood, be 
driven to flatter the wife, the minion, or perhaps 
the harlot, that governs one, the molt unworthy of 
his whole houfe, yet reigning over all ? The un¬ 
timely death of many princes, which could not 
humble themfelves to fuch flattery \ and the com¬ 
mon practice of the Turkifb emperors, to murder 
all their brethren, without expetting till they of¬ 
fend ; are too good proofs hereof. Hereto may 
be added. That the heir of the fame Roger Mor¬ 
timer , who murdered moft traiteroufly and barba- 
roufly king Edward the fecond, was, by reafon of 
a marriage, proclaimed, in time not long after fol¬ 
lowing, heir apparent to the crown of England : 
which had he obtained, then had all the power of 
Edward fallen into the race of his mortal enemy, 
to exercife the fame upon the line of that unhappy 
king. Such examples of the inftabilicy whereto all 
mortal affairs are fubjett j as they teach modera¬ 
tion, and admonifh the tranfitory gods of king¬ 
doms, not to authorize by wicked precedents, the 
evil that may fall on their own pofterity : fo do 
they neceflarily make us underftand, how happy 
that country is, which hath obtained a king able 
to conceive and teach, That b God is the foreft and 
Jharpefl fchoolmajler, that can be devifed , for fucb 
kings, as think this world ordained for them, with¬ 
out controulment to turn it upfide down at their 
pleafure. 

Now, concerning the triumph of L. JEmylius 
Pau/us i it was in all points like unto that of c 7*. 
Quintius Flaminius : though far more glorious, in 
regard of the king’s own perfon, that was led a- 
long therein, as part of his own lpoils ; and in 
regard likewife both of the conqueft and of the 
booty. So great was the quantity of gold and fil- 
ver carried by Paulus into the Roman treafury, that 
from thenceforth, until the civil wars which fol¬ 
lowed upon the death of Julius Ceefar, the eftate 
had no need to burthen it felf with any tribute. 
Yet was this noble triumph likely to have been 
hindered by the foldicrs ; who grudged at their 
general, for not having dealt more bountifully with 
them. But the princes of the fenate over-ruled the 
people and foldiers herein, and brought them to 
reatbn by fevere exhortations. Thus Paulus en¬ 
joyed as much honour of his vittory as men could 
give. Neverthelels, it pleafed God to take away 
from him his two remaining fons, that were not 
given in adoption : of which, the one died five 
days before the triumph; the other, three days af¬ 
ter it. This lofs lie bore wifely: and told the peo¬ 
ple, That he hoped to fee the commonwealth flou- 
rifii in a continuance of profperity •, fince the joy 
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of his vittory was requited with his own private 
calamity, inftead of the publick. 

About the fame time, ORavius the admiral, who 
had brought Per feus out of Samotbrace : and Ani¬ 
cius the pretor, who had conquered Illyria, and 
taken king Gentius prifoner: made their feveral 
triumphs. The glory of which magnificent fpec- 
tacles ; together with the confluence of ambaflages 
from all parts ; and kings either vifiting the impe¬ 
rial city, or offering to vifit her, and do their du¬ 
ties in perfon ; were enough to fay unto Rome, 
Same fuperbiam j Take upon thee the majejly, that 
thy deferts have pur chafed. 

B Y this which we have already fet down, is 
feen the beginning and end of the three firft 
monarchies of the world \ whereof the founders 
and erettors thought that they could never have 
ended. That of Rome which made the fourth, 
was alfo at this time almoft at the higheft. We 
have left it flourifhing in the middle of the field ; 
having rooted up or cut down, all that kept it 
from the eyes and admiration of the world. But 
after lbme continuance, it fhall begin to lofe the 
beauty it had; the dorms of ambition fhall beat 
her great boughs and branches one againft another ; 
her leaves fhall fall off} her limbs wither, and a 
rabble of barbarous nations enter the field, and cut 
her down. 

Now thefe great kings, and conquering nations 
have been the fubjett of thofe ancient hiftories, 
which have been preferved, and yet remain among 
us and withal of fo many tragical poets as in die 
perfons of powerful princes, and other mighty 
men, have complained againft infidelity, time,dcf- 
tiny *, and moft of all, againft the variable fuccefs 
of worldly things, and inftability of fortune. To 
thefe undertakings, thefe great lords of the world 
have been ftirred up, rather by the defire of fame, 
which ploweth up the air, and foweth in the wind ; 
than by the affettion of bearing rule, which draw- 
eth after it fb much vexation, and fo many cares. 
And that this is true, the good advice of Cyneas 
to Pyrrhus proves. And certainly, as fame hath 
often been dangerous to the living, fo is it to the 
dead of no ufe at all •, becaufe feparate from know¬ 
ledge. Which were it otherwife, and the extream 
ill bargain of buying this laft difeourfe, under- 
ftood by them which were difTolved ; they them¬ 
felves would then rather have wifhed, to have 
ftolen out of the world without nolle •, than to be 
put in mind, that they have purchafed the report 
of their attions in the world, by rapine, oppref- 
fion and cruelty, by giving in fpoil the innocent 
and labouring foul to the idle and infolent, and by 
having emptied the cities of the world of their 
ancient inhabitants, and filled them again with fo 
many and fo variable forts of forrows. 

Since the fall of the Roman empire (omitting 
that of the Germans, which had neither greatnels 
nor continuance) there hath been no ftate fearful 
in the eaft, but that of the T<srk ; nor in the weft 
any prince that hath fpred his wings far over his 
neft, but the Spaniard *, who fince the time that 
Ferdinand expelled the Moors out of Granado , have 
made many attempts to make themfelves matters 
of all Europe. And it is true, that by the trea- 
fures of both Indies, and by the many kingdoms 
which they poflels in Europe , they are at this day 
the moft powerful. But as the Turk is now coun- 
terpoifed by the Perftan , fo inftead of fo many 
millions as have been lpent by the Englif;, Freed-, 
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and Netherlands in a defenfivc war, and in diver- 
fions againd them, it is eafy to demondrate, that 
with the charge of two hundred thoufand pounds, 
continued but for two years or three at the moft, 
they may not or.Iy be perfwaded to live in peace ; 
but all their fwclling and over-flowing dreams 
may be brought back into their natural channels 
ant) old banks. Thcfe two nations, I fay, are at 
this day the mod eminent and to bp regarded ; the 
one feeking to root out the chriflian religion alto¬ 
gether, t!ie other the truth and flnccre profcfiion 
thereof \ the one to join all Europe to Ajia, the 
other the red of all Europe to Spain. 

For the red, if we leek a reafon of the fucccflion 
and continuance of this boundlefs ambition in mortal 
men, we may add to that which hath been already 
laid v That the kings and princes of the world have 
always laid belore them, the a<dions, but not the 
ends, of thole great ones which preceded them. 
They are always tranfported with the glory of the 
one ■, but they never mind the mifery of the other, 
till they find the experience in thcmfelves. They 
neglect the advice of God, while they enjoy life, or 
hope it but they follow the counlel of death, up¬ 
on his fird approach. It is he that puts into 
man all the wiidom of the world, without fpeak- 
ing a word } which God with all the words 
ot his law, promiics or threats, doth not in- 
fufe. Death , which hateth and deflroyeth man, 
is believed j God, which hath made him and 
loves him, is always deferred. I have confidtred 
(faith Solomon) all the works that are under the 
fun. and behold, all is vanity and vexation offpirit : 
but who believes it, till death tells it us. It was 
death, which opening the confcience of Charles 
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the fifth, made him enjoyn his fon Philip to re- 
flore Navarre ; and king Francis the fird of France , 
to command that juflice fhould be done upon the 
murderers of the protedants in Merindol and Ca- 
briercs , which till then he neglected. It is therefore 
death alone, that can fuddenly make man to know 
himfelf l ie tells the proud and infolcnt, that they 
are but abjefts, and humbles them at the ir.dant \ 
makes them cry, complain, and repent •, yea, even 
to hate their tore-pafied happinefs. He takes the 
account of the rich, and proves him a beggar; a 
naked beggar, which hath intered in nothing, but 
in the gravel that fills his mouth. He holds a glals 
before the eyes of the mod beautiful, and makes 
them fee therein, their deformity and rottennefs; 
and they acknowledge it. 

O eloquent, jufl and mighty death! whom none 
could advife, thou had perfwaded what none 
hath dared, thou had done; and whom all the 
world hath flattered, thou only had cad out of the 
world and defpifed: thou haft drawn together all 
the far flretched greatnefs, all the pride, cruelty, 
and ambition of man, and covered it all over with 
thefe two narrow words. Hie j.tcct. 

Laflly, whereas this book, by the title it hath, 
calls itfelf, the fird part of the general bijiory of 
the world , implying a fecond , and third volume; 
which I alfo intended, and have hewn out \ befides 
many other difeouragemenrs, perlwading my fi- 
Ience ; it hath pleafed G O D to take that glorious 
prince out of the world, to whom they were direc¬ 
ted \ whofe unfpeakable and never enough lament¬ 
ed lofs, hath taught me to fay with Job , Vtrfa ejl 
in luclum cilhara meet, (J organum meant in vocem 
flentium. 
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ioe 19 Dynamic : if the Larches, 194.. 

Sec L. 2. C. 26. $. 4. 
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The twentieth Dynafty , called of the Diapolitani, 
began this year in F.gypt, and lafted 178 yean. 
Sec Lb . 2. cap. 26. 4. 
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The defcent of the Heraclidx into Peloponnefus gave end to 
the kingdom of Mycenx, and beginning to the kingdom of 
Sparta, Corinth, and Meilene, the kings •whereof Ifor¬ 
bear to injert in this table . 
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A Chronological Table. 
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I N 


D E X. 


Bacuc, where buried 216. his monument feen by St. 
Jerome, ibid. 

Amjmi lucceeds Reboboam in the kingdom of Ifrael , 
290, his villory againii Jeroboam, ibid. 

Ab 1 me lech murders his leventy brethren, all but one, and is 
made king by the Sbechemites , 245. mortally bruiied with 
a Hone thrown by a woman, and, at his own command, run 
through the body by his page, ibid. 

Abner, Sauls general, forced to kill Afahcl, 272. (lain by 
Joab, 273 
Aborigines, 232 

Abraham, when born, 124, 128. not the eldcft (bn of 
Tnab, I 27. made but one journey into Canaan, 124. his 
age before Noab died, ibid, at his entrance into Canaan, 1 28. 
and when he reicued his nephew Lot , and overthrew Amraphel , 
130. firll taught the Chaldeans , Phenicians , and Eygptian 
priells altrology and divine knowledge, 115. contemporary 
with Ninus, Semiramts, and Xerxes, \ 23. many mighty 
families that came out of his kindred, 217 
Abrocomas, his cowardice, 432 
Absalom, his rebellion, 276 

Absolute lords, their advantage over fuch as are ferved by 
voluntaries, 423 

Ab y d e n 1, their furious refolution, 723 
Academics, their opinion of light, againii Arijiotle, 7 
Achab, and his luccelfors, 211. his death, 229 
Achjemenes, his allociation with Arbacts againii Sardanopa- 
bus, 387 

Ach/emenid.*, two races of them, 387 
Ac h^e us flays the murderers of Sr/eucus Ceraunus, and takes 
charge of the army in the minority of Antiocbus the great, 736. 
turns traitor, 741. blocked up in Sardis, 742. betrayed to 
Antiocbus, who weeps over him, and condemns him to a cruel 
death, 744 

Achaians, when the moft powerful nation in Greece, 593 
Acheron, the river which the poets defenbe to be in hell, 
where it rifeth, 237 

Ac h i l l es, his contention with Agamemnon, 258. reconciled, 
259. kills Heftor, and is (lain by Paris, ibid. 

Achitophel rebels againii his lawful prince, 276. hangs 
him leif, ibid. 

Acrisius, his fate foretold by an oracle, 240 
Acrithonos, a moll delightful and healthful fltuation, 27. 
the place, according to Tertullian , where the bleflcd fouls were 
prclcrved till the lait judgment, ibid. 

Ada, queen of Curia, adopts Alexander the great her fon, and 
fucccflbr, 465, 466 

Adam, his body, itscreation, 40. whence his name, 157. his 
fin, and fall, 42. his free power in his firfl creation enigmati¬ 
cally deferibed in theperfon and fable of Proteus, 21 his line 
by Cain 45. where buried, an improbable conjecture, 27. 
— and Eve , the caufe of their difobcdience, 42 
Adherbal, governor of Drepanum , arrives with great forces 
about Lilybeeum , 560. takes the Roman fleet under M. Clau¬ 
dius, the conful, 574 

Admetus, king of Thejfaly, ferved by Apollo as a herdfman, 239 
Adoni-bezek, his cruelty to 70 kings juftly requited, 177, 

* 216, 235 

A don 13 ah, David's eldell fon, his fadlion, 278 
Adrian, his fevere edilt againii the Jrws, 234 
Adverfuy always friendlefs, 450. often malicious, 480. fure 
to hear of her errors, c8o. rectifies the undcrllanding, 671 
Ad’viftdncft and ralhneis, 614 
Ac in a forced by the Athenians , 417 

^Lgos-Potamos, the battle at, which ended the P eloponnefian 
war, 427 

it GY R A taken by furprize, and loft again through greedioefs of 
fpoil, 702, 703 


itM1 l lus Paulus, his great circum r peclion, 620. encou- 
ragement of his foldiers, 621. his care to prevent great mil* 
chief from the ill conduit of his vain-glorious colleague, 623. 
flam at the battel of Canrur , 626 
it m jlius Paulus, his Son, lent againii Perfeus, and forces 
him to decamp from Dium, 804. his luperllnion, 80c. gets 
the victory at Pydna , 806. and the whole kingdom of 
Mactdon into his power, ibid, will not allow Perfeus the 
title of king, 807. abrogates the ancient laws of that coun¬ 
try, and gives new ones, 809. facks the whole country of 
Epirus, 190, 810. his triumph at Rome, 816. calamities 
which betel him at that time, and a noble exprdfion oi his 
to the people thereupon, ibid. 

AEneas flics to Italy from Troy , and marries Lavinia, 334. 

laid to be the founder of fome towns in Sicily, 5 30 
AZra of the kingdom of the Greeks, when it began, 515 
Aesculapius, when he flourilhed, 181 

Ac ac, a general name given by the Amalckites to their kings, 
178 

Agamemnon at variance with Achilles , 258. with Menelaus, 
260. killed by AZgyflbus, ibid. 

Acathocles, the degrees by which he became tyrant of 
Syracufe, 560. a comparifon between him and our king 
Richard III. ibid, gains a viltory over the Carthaginians, 
and fly lea himfelf king of Afric, 562. his bloody nature, 
563. hit bafe and obfeure death, ibid. 

Acathocles, protestor of Ptolemy Epiphants , dabbed to 
death, 746 

Age nor built and poflefled the cities of Tyre and Zidon, 204. 

neither he, nor his fon Cadmus , the inventor of letters, ibid. 
Ages, the feven, of man, compared to the feven planets, 20. 
Acesilaus, his war with Tijfaphemes, 443. war and treaty 
with Pbamabazus, 444. called out of Afxa to help his 
country, 443. walles Berotia , and overthrows the Thebans 
and their allies, 446. fent into Egypt, ibid, proves a trai¬ 
tor, ibid, his death and character, 455. a comparifon be¬ 
tween him and Pompey the great, ibid. 

Ac is, the fecond of the Heradid* in Lacedtrmon , his glorious 
achievements, 280. his fucccfl’or, king of Sparta , endeavour¬ 
ing to reform that Hate, is impriloned and flrangled, with 
his mother and grandmother, 595 
Agricentum beiieged, and won by the Romans , 564. an 
account of its foundation, magnificent buildings, iAc. ibid 
Ahaz, his reign, 330 

Ahaziah, his reign, 300. death, 202, 301 
Ajax, his proud and prophane anfwer to his father, 316 
Air , its original, 7. prodigies feen in it, 812 
Alba, the kings of, 334. Alba longa, by whom founded, 
ibid. 

Alcetvs, brother to Perdiccas, his unhappy end, 498 
Alcibiades firfl appears powerful in Athens, and occaficns 
the renewing of the Peloponnefian war 423. forced to banilh 
himfelf, 425. like to be murdered for lying with the wife 
of Agis king of Sparta. 426 conveys himlelt to Tijfaphemes, 
and plays his own game with him, ibid, wins many great 
victories for the Athenians , is recalled from exiie, made their 
general, and again banilhed, 427. his good countel rejeded 
by the Athenian commanders, 428. put to Death, ibid. 

A lc 1 nous* s gardens, Homer's invention of them from Alofcs's 
deferiprion of Paradift , 24 

Alexamenus, fern by the Etolians, kills Nabis, 760. him¬ 
felf (lain, ibid. 

Alexander, fon of Amyntas, king of Macedon , his bloody 
entertainment of ambafladors from Darius , 308 
Alexander the greatboxix, 462. fucceeds his father, 463. 
el died captain-general of Greece, ibid, beats the Perftans at 
the Granicus , 464. and Darius at Ijfus, taking his wife, 
mother, and children prifoners, 469. wins the city of Tyre, 
470. and Gaza, ibid, and Egypt, 471. makes a journey 
10 D to 
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to the temple of Jupiter Hammon, and is Tainted Ton of Ju¬ 
piter, ibid, routs Dariuj at Arbela, and finds a great mafs 
of treasure there, 474. bums PerJepolis by the perfuafion 
of aftrumpet, 475. vifited by Tholepins, queen of the Ama¬ 
zons, 478. his treatment of a flattering hiftorian, ibid, grows 
luxurious, 479. a confpiracy againlt him, ibid, fubdues 
the Baehians, [Ac. and lights the Scythians, 481. kills 
C/it us, and others of his friends, 483. marches into India, 
and gets a victory over Porus , 484. forms a device to be¬ 
guile poiterity, 483. gives himfelf wholly to fealting and 
drinking, 486. vilits tfte Tepulchre of Cyrus, ibid, marries 
Sta/ira, ibid, fupprefles a dangerous mutiny ; laments the 
death of Epb<eJiion ; returns to Babylon, and dies, ibid, the 
time of his death, 594. his character, 487. his iflue, 488. 
pompoufly buried at Alexandria, a city of his own building, 
489. his whole raceextinft, 518. ifc. all his treafuies found, 
where, 509 

Alexander, Ton of Perfeus king of Mace don, bred a joiner 
at Rome, 81 5 

Alexander, Ton of Polyfperchon, revolts from Antigonus, 511. 
lofes his life by the treaion of the Sicyonians, 5 1 2. his death 
revenged by Cratefspolis his wife, ibid. 

Alexander Janneus, king of the Jews, overthrown by 
Ptclemaus Lathurus, 202. lurprifes Gaza, &c. and flays 500 
fenators in the temple of Apollo, 239 
Alexandrian library, by whom built and furnifhed, 738 
Alliensis, dies, an unlucky day, what, and why fo called in 
the Roman Calendar, 334 
Alt in tus, his treaion jultly puni/h’d, 651 
Almaccim, trees brought from Opbir , of which the pillars 
of Solomon s temple were made, 284 
Alps, a weak defence againlt an invalion, and why, 465 
Amalek overthrown by Mofes, 150 
A male kites, a branch of the lj/smaelites , 177 
A m a s j s takes poflcfTion of Egypt, 383 

Amazia, king of Judah, his diilimulation, 312. war and 
fuccefs againlt Edom, 313. idolatry, 314. uken prifoncr 
fcy Joas, king of lfrael, 315. grofly flattered under his 
mislortunes, 317. generally hated, 318. his death, ibid. 
Amazons, the opinion of ancient hiitorians, fAc. concerning 
them 478 

Ambajfadors , the law of nations concerning them, 602 
Ambition , the firfl fin, 245. makes haite to find out difhonour, 
612. malignant of others virtue, a vile quality in a great 
counfcllor, 739. why boundlefs in kings, 817 
Amilcar, fent by the Carthaginians to relieve Syracuse, 560. 
fufpefledof treachery, carried priloner into that city, and be¬ 
headed, 562 

Amilcar, fon of Gifgo, admiral of the Carthaginians, beaten 
by the Romans, 567 

Amilcar Barcas, father of Hannibal, recovers the city of 
Eryx from the Romans , 574. holds war with them for five 
years, 575. his paflage over the river Bagradas, 586^ firit 
victory over the mercenaries, 587. his humanity to his pri- 
foners affrights their captains, ibid . his artful entrapping of 
the rebels, and great daughter of them, 589. takes 7 unis, 
ibid, made general in the Spamfh expedition, 591. his An¬ 
gular virtues acknowledged by his greateil enemies, ibid, flam • 
in the battle with the Vettones, ibid 
Amilcar, a Carthaginian , captain of the Cauls in Italy , be* 
fieges Cremona , overcome and flain by the Romans, 728 
Ambrose, St. his faying of truth, 4 
Ammon, king of Juda , his reign, 358 
Ammonites, their kings, 224 
Amos, the prophet, when he lived, 322 
Am ph ia rais, his deiliny, 247, 248 

AmraP ii el? king of Shiuar, who he was, 130. wars with 
a nation of giants, 217 

Amvrtxus ulurps the kingdom of Perfia, 429 
Anabaptijh , contemners of ail order, dilciplme, and church- 
government, 167 

Anak, a giant, from what cuftom he got the name, and left it 
to his poiterity, 216 

Anastasius, the emperor, flain by lightning, 336 
Ascus Martius l'uccecds Tullus Hojhlms in the kingdom of 
Rome, 366, 531 

Androclus, the founder of Ephefus, 282 
Andromeda delivered from the fea monller by Perfeus, 213 
An dronodorus, his fubtilty in reiigning his protetforflup, 
651. artful attempts to ulurp a tyranny in Syracufe, 659. 
flain, 660 

Angels, why Mofes forbare to (peak of them, 5 
Angra, in Tcrctra, a ilrong fort, 574 

Annius, quite contrary to Mofes, in his fituation of Henoch, 
44. his miltake in planting Comer in Italy, and Tubal in 
Spain, 77. how to be credited, 134. his Philo condemned, 
304. Artixea, a nation of the Scythians, feigned by him, 
69 

Astai«idai, the peace of, 447 

Anticosvs, the elder, in danger of his life, flies to Ant ip atcr, 


494 made lieutenant of Afia by him, 497. routs Eusntnrs, 
ibid, his greatnefs, 501. great war railed againlt him by 
Eumenes , 50 1. driven back with great lofs, 505, 506. a 
fccond battel between them, ibid, the Jail battel, 507. puts 
to death Eumenes, who was betray’d to him, 508. flays 
Python, and makes himfelf lord of Perfia, 509. leaves none 
in office there, but his own creatures, ibid, his great riches, 
and yearly income, 509, 510. the Chaldeans bring ftrange 
prophecies to him, 510. combined againlt by Ptolemy, 
Cajfander, and others, ibid, his fturdy anfwers to each of 
their ambafladors, ibid, tikes many cities in Egypt, 511. 
his declaration againft Cajfander , ibid, his fleet and land- 
army utterly defeated, 512. his fuccefles in^^w and Greece, 
513, 59^» 600. takes upon him the llyle of king, 521, 
593. his unfuccefsful expedition againft Egypt, 523 great 
preparations of war againll him, 524. flain at the battel 
of Ipfus, and his whole eftate loft, 526. his chandler, 
ibid. 

Anticonus Goxatas, fon of Demetrius, gets the kingdom 
of Macedon from the Gauls, 538. forfaken by his own lol- 
diers, and lofes it to Pyrrhus , 539. raifes a new army, and 
regains his kingdom, 540. gets pofleflion of Acroconnthus 
by a fubtil device, 593. his death, ibid. 

Anticonus, called the Tutor, alfo Dofon, and why, 593. 
made protedtor to Philip, (bn of Demetrius, ibid, his expe¬ 
dition into Achaia, 598. made captain-general over the 
Achaians and their confederates, ibid, vanquifhes Clcomenes 
at Selajia , 600. overcomes the Illyrians , but catches his death 
in that battel by overltraining his voice, ibid. 

Antioch, upon the Orontes, St. Lube and Ignatius bom there, 
and St. Peter bifhop thereof, 94 
Ant iochus Soter, fon of Seleucus, beaten by Demetrius, fon 
of Antigonus, 526. falls paflionately in love with, and mar¬ 
ries his father’s wife Stratomce , 526, 737. his death and 
iflue, 738 

Antioch us, furnamed the great, 600. in the beginning of 
his reign wholly governed by Hermias, 739. marches a- 
gainft Mo/o, a rebel, 740. gets an eafy victory over him, 
tbid. wins Seleucia from Ptolemy Euergctes, 741. lofes the 
battel at Raphia , and fues to Ptolemy lor peace, 742. takes 
the city of Sardis, 743. his expedition againft the Parthians, 
and Hyrcanians, 744. Baftrians and Indians, 745. his 
pcrfbful valour, ibid . partes over the Hellespont, and rebuilds 
Lyfimaehia, 747. fends embafladors to the Romans , 748, 
772. intreated to go to Greeee, as arbitrator between the 
Romans and Etolsans, 759. made general of all the Etolian 
forces, 762. wins Chalets , and the whole iflaod of Euboea, 
ibid, marries a citizen’s daughter of Chalets, 764. driven 
out of Greece, 766. utterly vanquifhed by the Romans, 772. 
accepts of a peace from them upon their own terms, ibid. 
his death and iflue, 810. an account of his war in Egypt, 
811, 812. brought to an end by the Roman ambafladors, 
813, 814 

Antiochus, furnamed Theos, fan to Soter , poifoned by his 
own wife, 738 

Antiochus Hie rax, or the Hawk, why fo called, 739. 
wars with his brother Seleucus Callmicus, 738, 739. put to 
flight, betakes himlelf to Ptolemy Euergetes, is imprifoned by 
him, efcapes, fells among thieves, and is murdered by them, 
739 

Antipater faid to poifon Alexander the great, 486. fends 
to Cratcrus fur iuccour, 490. lofes a battle to Leoflbenei, 
and is bciieged in Lamia, ibid, comes to the aid of the 
Macedonian camp, 492. grants peace to the Athenians, and 
makes great changes an their government, ibid, drawn into 
Afia, 493. Chofen protestor of Macedon , and returns 
thither with king Andrus, 497. his death and character, 
49 8 

A mi pater, eldeft fon of Cajfander, kills his own mother, 
528. put to death by his father-in-law, 328, 529 
Anton ius, Lucius, rebel to Domitian the emperor, the 
rumour of his defeat, how far carried in one day, 412 
A peg a, wife of A abis tyrant of Lacedaemon, fitly matched with 
him, for plundering their fubjetts, 724 
Apelles, councilor to Philip, his device to fupplant Ara - 
tus, 707. happily difeovered, ibid, enters into a confpira¬ 
cy againft the king, 708. bis arrogancy and treachery 
towards him, 714. fells into difgrace, and is forfaken by 
his attendants, ibid, committed to prifon, and dies therein, 
ibid. 

Apocleti, the privy council of Etolia, fo called, *59 
ApojUn, the twelve, where cholcn, 198 
Apollo, his temple at Delphot, the many ruins it fuffered, 5 6. 
confumed by fire from heaven, jn the ume of Julian the 
Apoflate, ibid, plunder’d by the Pbocians, 459. his oracle 
to Pyrrhus, 540. that concerning Athens mifinterprettd, 

4°7 

Apollo and Diana , whence the invention of that feble, 58 
Apollonides, his treachery, 497 
Appetites , three forts ot, in every mm, 155 
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INDEX. 


Appius Claudius arrives at Mejfcne in favour of the Mam- 
men inn, 546 roub the Carthaginians , 548 
Apr its, king of Egypt, Ur^ngled by his ovvn fubjcdls, 379 
Apsus, or Anns, a nver in the ilreights of Epirus, 729 
Arabia Felix, by whom planted, 81. Pctr.ra , 177 
Arad, king ot the Canaanttes, furprifes divers Jjraeistes 9 168 
Aram, the Ions of, 98 ; 

Aram Naharajim, no vt Mejbpotamia, 101 
Ararat, tne mountain, where, 71, Uf. 

Aratus expels the tyrant of Suyzn f 593. furpiifes the cita¬ 
del of Corinth , 594. led by private paihon, makes a bad 
bargain for his country, 596. violently oppolcs a league 
with CUer.encs, 597. oblunate againlf all the gentle over¬ 
tures of Clcomcncs , who thereupon wanes his native country, 
598. wholly governs Philip, 598, 703. a plot foimed to 
lupplant him, 707. puiioued Dy Philip ’s means, 717. di¬ 
vine iionours decreed him by the St cyan tans and Achauns, ibid. 

A r axe a, a nation of Annins % making, 69 
Arbaces obtains the kingdom of AjJyria after Sinus, 319. 
transfers it to the Perfians , ibid, tastes Nineveh, after above 
two years liege, ibid. 

Arbela, the battel of, 473. different accounts of it, 474. 
Arcadia, from whom its name, 179. great tumults mere* 
in, 452 

Arcadians plant Italy , 331. dciert the MeJ/inians, 353. 
Uone then lung ArijiucraUs , 354. their boalt, that they weie 
more ancient than the moon, explained, 179 
Archelaus makes hnnielf king of Maceaun, by the murder 
of ius brother, unde and coutuv, 437 
Archimedes, where bom, 549. his itrange engines for the 
defence of Syracuft, bc.i, boa. his iamenteu death and 
honourable bunal, 664 
ArchonsoI Athens, 399 
Areopagus, why lo called, ^5 
Arc in us je, the oattel at, 427 

Arc iv ei, how they came to be called Danai, 89. at dif- 
icmioi) among them delve*, 424 
Arconauts, their expedition, 243 

Argos, the name of an altar in Greece, where StUucus Mea¬ 
nt* was flam, 737 
Ariadne, tne liory of her, 246 

Aria ret his, kmg ol Cappadocia, made pnfoner, and cruri* 
bed by Ptidiccas , 491 

Aridjr us, bale brother to Alexander, fuccecds him in the 
kingdom of Mace dan, 487. the princes divide the tmpire 
from him, and leave him a bare tale, 489. his great 
weakncls, ibid, iemed by Antipatcr , 497, cruelly put to 
death by Olympias , 503 

Arjmaspi, a one eyed nation, then war with griffins, too 
Arioch, 1 aid to be■ king of Ellas, where he reigned, 130, 

Arhtacoras furprifes the Ptrfian fleet, 400. affifled by 
the Athenians, 401. furprifes and burns baidss, ibid, his 
troops deitroyed by the hdemaus, ibid. 

Aristjeus, the book, which goes under his name, fufpefted 
as counterfeit, 738 # 

Aristides, general of the Athenians, his integrity, 414* 
his bphentendes ot his own dreams, 11 7 
Anjlocracy, wnat fort of government, 303 
Aristocrat es, his ueachery, 353. the juft reward there¬ 
of, 354 . 

Aristodemus, his blind zeal, with the fruits of it, 353 
Aristomenes heads the Mejfmans, and routs the Spartans, 
353. refu.es to be made King, ibid, taken by tne Spar¬ 
tans, 354. his marvellous elcape out of pnlon, ibid, his 
bravery and generoiity, ibid, his death and character, 355 
Ark, AW/s, wnere u relied, 66 r , . . 

— Of God, taken by the Pbilijhnes, 261. fent back, 262. 
conduced to the city of David, 273 
Armeus, otherwiie Danaus, king ot Egypt, 139. afterward 
becomes king of Argos, ibid. _ 

Aroer, the cniet city of Cad, diftinguilhed from other cmes 

of that name, 221 

Arsinoe married to her brother Ptolemy Ciraunus, and ba- 
nifhed by him, 537 

Art abanus, his fruitlefs counfel to Xerxes, 403. his trea- 
ion, 415. himielf and his whole family put to dcatn by 
extreme torments, ibid. 

Artabazus flici into Vnace, after the battel of Plat<r<e, 
411. highly favoured by Alexander for his fidelity to Da- 
tius, 477. made governor of Baclria, 481 
Artaxerxes Mnemon fuccecds his bather Darius in the 
kingdom of Pcrfia, 429. the battel between him and 
Cyrus the younger, 433. his vain ollentation, ibid, bale 
mind, 434. his court a fchool for the an of falihood, 437 
Artaxerxes I.ongimanus, his reign, 415* WJiS Asia* 
fuerus, the hulband of queen Ejlher , 417. 

Artemisia, quten, fits out leseral gallies, 404. accompa¬ 
nies Xerxes in his Cr titan expedition, 408. her good advice 
to him, ibid. 


Artemisium, the battel at, 40; 

Asa, king of JuJa , his reign, 291. a remarkable battel be¬ 
tween him and Zara, king of tiie Arabians, 216, 291. im- 
prilons the prophet Hanant , and dies milerably, 292. 
Ascalon, the birth-place of Herod, Christ’s perfecutor, 
repaired by Richard 1 , king of England, 214 
Ascalus, one of the Tons of Hymcn*us , 214 
Asclepius, his method of curing the frenzy, 271 
Asdrubal arrives with a great army about Lifyb*um , and 
is defeated by Timolton, 560. made general of the Cartha¬ 
ginian fences in Spain, 591. greatly enlarged the dominions 
of Carthage, and built the city, now called Cartbagena, ibid. 
killed by a Have, whofe mailer he had put to death, 59 2 . 
Asdrubal, Ion of Am Hear, brings forces 10 Hannibal z'&m 
the Romans, 618. commands tne 6 Wj and Spani/h horle, 
624. breaks the Roman troops, 625. routs them with vepr 
great (laughter, 625, 626. his ftrangc flight towards Italy. 
O4*. his terrible entry into Italy, 671. his mam overfigh , 
672. his death, and chara&er, 674 . 

Asdrubal, Jon of Gtfco, cholen general of the Car ™&‘- 
nians, 685. tired out of his camp by Sc, pm, 688. H‘« «> 

Cartbagt,ibid, railes new forces, and again put to night 

by ihe Romans, 689 , . c 

Asdrubal. turnamed the Kid, fent ambaflador from the 
Carthaginians to Rome , to obtain a peace, 700 
Asher, the tribe of, where fettled, 189 
Asia the lejs, by whom planted, 78 
Assur, the name thereof diverfly taken, 108 

Assy r ia, the kings of, 340 Crafts* to 

Assyrians, who the father of them, 97. invltc Lr *J us co 

their afliilance, 1 31. ' 

Astarte, Juno called by that name, 189 invented 

jlfironmy, how long f.nce known, <)i- by whom invented, 

Asychis, hisfeverelaw again (1 infolvent debtors, 347 
Athalia, her fchemes, 301. cruelty, jot. 

kingdom ol Judn, ibid, her fatnlege, 3 3- , 

ftroy her grandfon Jo*,. ibid, a con.p.racy aga.nA her, 
307. her milerable death, 308. her charafter, 297. 
comparifon between her and 7<™K . in? , iat ; w de to 

Athenians, their true original, 82 •*•” 8 

<Ibffcus, 246. enmity to Xerxes, 409. befiege J , 4 3 
fend a fleet into Et\pt again* the Perfrans, , 41 >, 4 - . 

JEgina to furrender upon inoft bafe condiUons, 4 i 7 . 

SaL, 4.8. fubdue Mitylene, 420. the.r rough aa(rserJQ 
the Lacedemonian amballadors, 423. an m , „ demo- 

w** rnirrS 'it 

emey to an oligarchy, 426. their na " CT y into'crablv. 
Dttnttriui, 517. thirty tyrants °Pl" e s they befiege 

428. their llratagem agamll Sya,ufc, 55 a- J, 
it, ibid, obllinaic in prolecuting the war inS 5'^5>4 

Sicily, 554, 555. the mi.crable end of their whole y 


the 

de- 


Atlas, brother of Promttbcm, comcmporarywith 

his judgment in allrology, i 7 9 - *" ett o( that name ’ 
•79 


t 7 t. 

178, 


Atossa her wanton pride the occafion of Xerxts't war with 
GrZ: 306 by fome thought the fame with queen Ejlher, 

relieved by the Tuiofog*, a nation »t the 6W», tram 
,bid. they afterwards invade 

by him, ibid. enters p'"*?. * ™ Y gr0 lly flattered by 
Sec. and wars upon Philip, ,io, 721. g / r - nu -(>s their 
the Athenians, 7 22 . affitls the Romans, 7 z 7 . 
aid againft Antiocbus, 728. his death, 737. 
of brotherly love between him and Bumna, 79 2 vi£lo 
Attilius Regulus kills a monllrous e, l* J . 

rious againft the Carthaginians, if- Y ^ 

them, made pnfoner, and cruelly put to death, 569. 

hi. «ff k r , ,S,UU f . p ri* 

llination, 13. his anlwer to thofe that t church 

allegorically . 4°. Ntah ’\ * * S f ' 

64. his opinion of Baal and AJiarte, i 89 
Aulis in Berotia, a goodly haven, 143 
Ausonius, his epigram upon Dido, 312. 

B 

B Aasha, king o Ufrael, liegins his reign in blood, and 
continues it in idolatry, 292 , , 

label, the tirfl known city of the world after the flood, b 7 . 

the tower forty years in building, 63 

Babylon, its hillory, 323, &c. kings 3 ^> 

by Cyrus, 390. the greatnels of it before that time, 39 

furrendered to Alexander, 474- ( ' ubm '' 4 ,0 S ‘ W ’ 5 4 

Bacchus, his expedition into Mia. 53 % 4 2 
Bagoas, bis malicious cruelty, 48b Baloni- 
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6alonimu$', a gardener, made king of Zidon, 205. a good 
faying of his to Alexander the Great , 470 
Bal/amum , a medicinal drug, where found, 217, 224 
Balthasar, his mifehievous nature, 384. impious feafl, 
390. the hand-writing on the wall againd him, 391. flam 
by his revolted lords, ibid. 

Banks, his horfe, 119 

Bar is, an exceeding high mountain in Armenia, on which it 
is reported many were laved at the deluge, 57 
Basan, a region moll fertile of oaks, 224 
Bastarnje, a nation beyond the Dauubiut, invited by Phi¬ 
lip, 783. fall upon Dardama , 787. return home from 
Perfcus for want of pay, 803 

Baths of the Inca's, or kings in Peru, 218. in England, much 
warmer in the night than in the day, 472 
Bathsheba, the mother of Solomon, why not named by St. 
Mattbenv, 278 

Battels of jEgos-Potamos, 427. Arbela, 473. ArginuJ\e, 427. 
Artemifium, 405. Cannar, 622. Chtcronea, 461. Cyno- 
fcephalet, 733. Gaza, 513. the Granicus, 464. //>/*/, 

525. Iffus, 467. Leutlra, 449. Magr.efta, 771. Alan- 
tinea , 453. Marathon, 402. Metaurus, 673. Mycale, 4IJ. 
Nadagara, 696. Olynthus, 460. Plata *, 410. Pydna, 
805. Salamis , 408. Ibermopyl*, 405. Tbrafymene, 615. 
Tic mum, 6l t. Trehia, 6t2 

Bdellium, what it is, and where great plenty of it, 35, 

36 

Becanus, his opinion of the tree of knowledge refuted, 41 
Beginning, the meaning of the word, 4 
Beglerbeg, a Turkijh title, its figniheation, 346 
Bel, a name impofed, 110 
Belisarius, his unworthy deltiny, 782 
Bellerophon, the hillory 01, 239. the fable of him and 
Pegafus moralized, ibid. 

Belosus rebels againll Sardanapalm, 319. he and Phul the 
fame, 323 

Belus, A imrod, and Ninus, were three diflintt perfons, 106. 
Belus, properly the firll that peaceably, and with general 
allowance, exercifcd foveraign power, ib. d. his fcpulchrc, 

110 

Benefit , from wrongs done, makes not injuftice the more ex- 
culable, 665 

Benhadad twice overthrown by Achah , 229 
Benjamin, the tribe of, where fettled, 231 
Be ao aldus, his folution of doubts from the text, a river 
vuent out of Eden, 3 3 

Berosus, nis fragment proved to be counterfeit, 80 
Bess us, governor of Batlria, his treafons againll Darius, 476. 
purfued by Alexander, 477, 479. taken and delivered up 
to Darius's brother, 482 

Bethlehem, the native city of lbzan, Elimelcc, and our Sa¬ 
viour Jesus Christ, 216 
Beths an, anciently Ny/a, built by Liber Pater, 201 
Bethshemites, above fifty thoufand, flain for looking into 
the ark of God, 262 

Be ris, his gallant defence of Gaza, and behaviour under Alex¬ 
ander's cruelties, 470 

Birds, their prognotlications, 117. a child fed by them, 122. 

— of India , their cunning in making their nefts, 154 
Birds and beads, their language undcrllood, by whom, 238 
Birthright, the caufe of Adomjab' s death, 283 
Bitumen, where found, and its ufe, 220 
Bltjfing, the valley of, 216 

Bodies, human, refledions upon the bafenefs and frailty of 


them, 18 

Boeotians re enter their own land, and recover their liberty, 
418. rebel againd the Romans, and are rigoroufly punilhed, 

798 

Bools, mentioned in feripture, which are lod, 172. Auma 
Poinpiiius's tound near 600 years after they had been buried, 

35 & 

Boreas, his rape of Orytbyia , 237 
Bozius, his falie dodrine, 208 
Brastius, his eafy nature, 630 

Bravery , of all qualities, the lead requifite to foveraign com¬ 
mand, 627 

Breathing, how underdood of God’s breathing the fpirit of life 
into man, 19 

Br 1 a reus, the fable of him well expounded by Sir Francis 

Bacon, 294 

Bb it a ins, what boats they eroded the feas with, in the time 
of the Romans, 78. their manner of fight, 143. their 
policy againd the French under Charles Vlll, 544 
British language hath remained among us above 2000 
years, 81 

Brit omar us flain by Marcellus in Angle fight, 605 
Brize, an ca.lerly wind, fo called by the Spaniards, 28 
Brutus, his extreme feverity, 532 

Bur rough leads the way for the Enghfb fleet through the 
llrcights of Elfinoor, 574 


Bus iris, king of Egypt , the firfl oppreflhr of the Ifiaeliut . 
138 

C 

C Abala, what it imports, 47 

Cadmus, the firfl that brought letters into Baeotia, 180 
CycciLius, the Roman conful, his vidory at Panormui , 573 
C.isaria Palestine, 202. Philippi, 195 
Cain, the hiflory of him, 42, 43. his going from God's pre 
fence not to be undcrllood literally, 43. the hid Jupiter, 50 
Cairo, by whom founded, 344 
Cal anus, an Indian philofopher, bums himfelf, 4S6 
Caleb, of greated authority in the tribe of Juda, after the 
death of Jojhua, 236 
Calendar reformed by Julius Get far, 145 
Calippus flain with the fame dagger, with which he had 
murdered Dion, 559 

Callisthenes crueily put to death by Alexander, 483. Se • 
ntea's cenfure of that deed, ibid. 

Cal pas, a goodly haven, 440 

Cambyses, his chief reafon for hindering the building of the 
city and temple of Jerujalim, 393. marries two of his 
own Inters, ibid, conquers Egypt , 395. his indignities to 
the dead body of king Amafis, ibid, attempts to overturn 
the temple of Jupiter Amman, ibid, hi* many deteftablc 
murders, ibid, his accidental death by his own fword, 

396 ... 

Camjllus, Furius, his integrity and fortitude, 333. unjuftly 
bamflied, ibid, his notable lervice againd the Gauls, 534 
Campania, the mod iruieful province of Italy, 627 
Campanians fubmit to the Romans, 5^4. their character, 

627 

Canaan, the land of, deferibed, 187 
Canaan it es, what nations they were, 176. their kings, 
177. mod of their cities unconquered by Ifrail, 185 
Candaules, king of Lydia, his fatal dotage upon his wife, 
340, 341 

Canna, the battel of, 623 

Canutus, his advantage againd Edmund Jronfide , 570. a 
Angle combat between them, 678 
Cape, now called of Good Hope, difeovered, and by whom, 
359 

Capernaum, where Christ firfl preached, its fituation, 

196 

Capon i, Peter , his bravery at the fiege of Florence, 316 
Capua, the fiege of, 652. taken by the Romans, 656 
Cardan's mortal devils, 118 

Carthage, when, and by whom built, 312, 545. its trs 
tiquity, power and ftrenph, 544. deferibed, 545. the 
caufes of its dcftru&ion, ibid. 

Carthacena, in the kingdom of Granada, when and by 

whom built, 591. 

— in the Weft- Indies, built by the Spaniards, and lack’d by 
the Englijb, ibid . 

Carthaginian butchery, 330 

Carthaginians anciently Tyrians, 191. their wars with 
the Romans, 547, 566. gain a vidory againd AttUius , 
568. profperous afterwards, 570. beaten at lea by Lutlcu- 
tins, 576. forced to fue for peace upon hard terms, 577. 
cruel war with their own mercenaries, 577, (s7. provoke 
the Romans to war, 608. victorious at Tbrafymene , 615. 
niggardly to Hannibal, 634. war with the Romans in Si- 
cily and Sardinia, and are overcome, 657, ( 5 V. driven by 
Scipio from the continent to the ifle of Gades, 675. obtain 
a peace from the Romans , 701 
Carthalo, his great enterprise againd the Romans, 575 
Casloim, the firfl founder of the Pbiliftines , 281 
Cassander begs the afliltance of Antigonus in his infurredion 
againd Polyfpercbon, 499. his fuccelfes againd Polyfpercbon, 
500. beaten by Alexander for mocking his afliimed divinity, 
503. his revenge upon Olympias, 504. fecks to make hinv 
felf king of Macedon, 50^. builds Coffandria, and re¬ 
ed ifies Thebes, ibid, wars with Antigonus, 511, his politick 
dealing with Alexander , fon of Poly fpercbon, 512. van- 
quifhes Glaucias , king of the Illyrians, ibid, murders Rox¬ 
ana, Alexanders wife, and his fon, 518. prefled hard by 
Demetrius, C20. his death, 538. his children flain, and 
whole race toon extind, ibid. 

C. Cassius, his wife anfwer, 42c 
Catarracta; Coeli, probably expounded, 62 
Cato, M. Portius, his character, 756, 776. oicrthrows the 
Etolians, 765. his oration in the Roman fenate againd L. 
Scipio , 776. his writings, 756 
Caucasus, its height, 72 
Cedar, the mod lading wood, 64 

CelejUal bodies, obfervations of them, the furefl marks of 
time, 515 

Censors, Roman , their office, 649 
Centaurs, from whom defended, 245 

Cent rites. 
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Cent rites, the river, its rife, and courfe, 437 
Cetaphim, or Hagiograpba, what, and why fo called, 372 
Cethim, afterwards called A faction, 8c 

Chabot, admiral of Frame, lofes nis eftate, offices, and 
liberty, by ihe fallhood of chancellor Poyet, but reflored to 
them, 682 

Cu/ kronea, the battel of, puts an end to the liberties of 
Greece, 461 

Chaldea, Babylonia , and Shinar , three names of one coun- 
try, 30 

Chaldeans, their original, 97 

Chalybes, their merchandize in iron, and other metals, 79. 

annoy the Greeks in their march to Irabifond, 437 
Challenges , giving them condemned, 679, 680 
Cham, or Ham, intitled Jupiter Hammdn by the Egyptians, 
54. his fons, 85. the fird king of Egypt, 134. his iuc- 
ceflors, 134, 136 

Charidemus, his good advice to Darius mod baibaroufly 
rewarded, 468, 469 

Charles V. emperor, his precept to his fon Philip , 567. 
his great lefs by temped, 570. the Lie fent him by Francis 
the French king, 679 

Charles IX. of Frame , his treachery to A Unfieur de Piles, 

S $ 7 

Ch a r r a N, fometimes called Charre, Haran , and Aran % is but 
the lame Charran in Mesopotamia, 30. famous for the over¬ 
throw of Craffus , ibid. 

Chebar, mentioned by Ezekiel , but a part of the Euphrates, 36 
Chedorlaomer, where he reigned, 131. wars with a 
nation of giants, 217 

Chemms, king of Eyrpt, his Pyramis, 346 
Cheops, the tale deviled againli his daughter, 346 
Child, ted by birds, 122 

Chison, on whofe banks the idolatrous prieds of Baal were 
(lain in king Acbab's time, 201 
Chivaly , the court of, its good inilitution, 681 
Chrim Tartars, their marner of living, 398 
Chri/iwn Religion, an indifcrcet zeal, to admit foreign proofs to 
ilrengthen it, 776 

Churches, why built ead and wed, 23 
Chush, his fons, 94, 103 

Cicero, M. Tullius , an obfervation upon his conduft, and 
fate, 15. curious remarks of his, 153, 165, 179, 534, 
S 44 » 775 

Cidartm, a garment worn by the Ptrjian kings, 13 2 
Cimbri , whence fo called, 80. broke into Ajia, 362. their 
war in Lydia, 363 

Cl mon, general and admiral of the Athenians , 414. takes the 
city of Phafflis, 415. obtains two great victories by fca and 
land in one day, ibid . fent with a Itrong fleet to take in the 
ifle Of Cyprus, 416. his death, 417 
Cincinnatus, L. Quintiui, taken from the plough and made 
Dictator, the highefl honour in Rome, 533. his noble 
expedition againd the Volfci, ibid. 

Cios taken, and cruelly dellroy'd by Philip, fon of Demetrius, 
72° 

Ciphers and characters, when, and by whom, fird ufed, 47 
Civil law defined, 164. when fird written, ibid. 

Civility, when it fird appeared in Europe , 178 
Ci e adas, his fruitlefs arguments with Alexander not to deflroy 
Fhrbes, 464 

Clean her, and his accomplices in the murder of Parmenio, 
jultly rewarded, 486 

Cleanthes, the Stoic, his defeription of Go d, by what at¬ 
tributes and properties, 36 

Clf a rchus drives the Perfians out of their camp, 434. his 
arrogant meffage to Artaxerxts, ibid. his fatal credulity, 

433. beheaded, 436 

Cleomenes marries the wife of Agis, king of Spar/a, 593. 
his victory againd Aratus , 396. returns to Sparta , flays the 
Ephori, and reflores the ancient difeipline of Lycurgus, ibid. 
his great courage and conduct, ibid, his victory at Dymes in 
Achaia, 597. forced to abandon Acrocorinthus , 598. de¬ 
feated at Olympus, flies to Sparta, and is lovingly entertained 
by Ptoleny Euetgctes , 600. fails in a defperate attempt at 
Alexandria , and kills himfelf, ibid. 

Cleopatra, filter to Alexander the great, betrothed to Ptole¬ 
my Lagus, 316, 520. murdered by the fecret contrivance 
Of Antigonus , 5 20 

Cly pea, a port-town, of great ufe to the Romans againd 

the Africans , 567 

CocALfs, king of the Stcani , kills Minos , king of Crete , 
2 43 » 34 ^ 

Cocles, Horatius, his admirablerefolution, 332 
Codrus, king of the Athenians, his generous attempt, and 
hard fate, 282. the Athenians change their government, in 
honour to his memory, 399 

Coin, gold and filver, where found, and by whom fuppos’d to 
hive been hidden, 6t 


CoLLicfu, Gafpar de, admiral of Frame, his anfwertooae 
that foretold his death, 509 

Combats, Angle, a very ancient cuflom, 272. a difeourfe of 
them, 678 

Common law of England, upon what cuiloms grounded, 164 
Concolitanus, and Aneroefus, kings of the Gauls , flain in 
battel with the Romans, 605 

Congo, the kingdom of, threw off the Chriflian religion, be- 
caufe plurality of wives was denied them, 166. emperor of, 
guarded by Amazons, 478, 479 
Conjecture, its life in hiflory, 306 

Co non, the Athenian, his victories, 445. rebuilds the walls 
of Athens, 446 

Conon, the Briton, his famous retreat, 441 
Conquerors, a reflection on them, 816 

Conjuls, the fird at Rome , indead of kings, 532. their govern¬ 
ment transferred to military tribune*, 334. the confular au¬ 
thority elhblifhed, ibid. 

Contincncy not a virtue, only a degree unto it, 162 
Coral, great (tore of it in the Red fea, 147 
Co r 10lanus, T. Martins, by what victory he got that fur- 
name, 533. banilhed by the Romans , and put to death by 
the Volfci, ibid. 

Corn, without fowing, 33, 549. the rules of fetting and fow- 
ing it, where fird taught, 549 

Cortez, Ferdinando, his unfortunate offer to the emperor 
Charles V. c 5 8 

Counfellors, difhonour rather to be laid on them, than on kings, 
and why, 523 

Court-wars, wicked arts in them, 39b 

Ccnvardiee and courage, a drange mixture of them, 594 

Crater us, his malice, 480. made lieutenant of Macedon, 

&c. 486. joins forces with Antipater, 402. marries his 
daughter, 493. reduces the Etolians to nard terms, ibid. 
too hally for an encounter with Eumems , 495. his death 
greatly lamented by Eumenes, 496 
Cratippus, his anfwer to Pompey , 380 
Creation of the world, 3,4. a lum of the fix days works, 10 
Creon, his cruelty, 248 
Crocodiles in Egypt, 100 

Croesus, the caufe of his enmity with the Medes, 386. his 
pedigree, 388. manv conquelts, ibid, defpiles the good 
couniel of Sardanes, ibid. quits the field to Cyrus, and flies 
to Sardis, 389. belieged therein, ibid, condemned to death, 
and by what accident laved, ibid. 

Cromwell, lord, perifhed by an unjufl law of his own 
dcviflng, 779 

Crows , a flight of them guides Alexander , and his army, over 
thedefartsof Egypt, 471 

Cruelty, examples of men repaid with their own, 782 
Cubit , mentioned in feripture, not the geometrical, 65 
Curtius and Trogus , greatly miltaken, on Alexander's arrival 
on the banks of Tanais, 482 

Cush, the land of, where it lies, 37. ill expounded for Ethio¬ 
pia, 87. many places in feripture corrupted thereby, 87, 88 
Cyaxarks befieges Nineveh, 361 forced to abandon Ajfria, 
ibid, delivers his country from extreme opprellion f>y a 
Aratagem, 363 

Cy neas, chief counfellor to Pyrrhus, his notable cxpodulation 
with him, 535. ftnt ambalTador to bribe the Romans^ 536 
Cynigyrus, a brave Grecian, his hardy valour, 403 
Cv n os c E p H a l a , the battel of, between Philip and T. Quintius, 
733 

Cyrus, of his name, and firfl aftions, 383, 388. h:s decree 
for building the temple of God in Jerufalem , 392, 393. his 
conquell of Lydia, and Babylon , 389. great mercy and gene- 
roflty to Crctfus, ibid, reputed the greatefl monarch then 
living, 390. bis wars in Scythia, ibid, belieges Babylon, 
ibid, drains Euphrates , and enters the city through the dry 
channel, 391. his death, and epitaph, 392. Apollo s oracle 
concerning him, 376 

Cyrus, the younger, his policy in levying foldiers, 432. the 
battel between him and his brother Artaxerxes, wherein he is 
flain, 433 

D 

D Abir, the univerfity, or academy, of old Paltf ine, 213 
D/edalus, the dory of him, 242. his curious work- 
manlhips, ibid. 549 

Dagon, the idol of the Philiftines deferibed, 122. his fall, 
122, 261 

Da la qua, formerly Ltques, an ifland in the Red-Sen, 147 
Damaratus, the paternal anceflor of the Tarquinii, 5 31 
Damascus, by whom built, 227. taken by ‘Tamerlam , 228 
fird kings, ibid, later kings, and their overihiow, 230 
Dan, the tribe of, where fettled, 212 
Dan a e, the fable of her, 240 

Dan aus made king of Argos, 343. the dory of his daughters 
344 10 E Dane* 
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Danes and Saxons, remarks on the wars between them, 364 
Daniel, the prophet, interprets the hand writing on the wall 
againd Balt ha/dr, 391. his book, when made canonical. 


a place of delight, near Antioch, 81 2 
d Hi Ays, the books of, 260 


37 2 

Daphne, 

Da a ts and 

Darius Hyfiajpes, made king from the neighing of his 
Jiorle, 390. his lineage, government and war with the 
Scythians, 397. his narrow eicape out of Scythia, 398. wars 
with the Athenians, and why, 399. his jealoufy of Hi ft tuus, 
400. demands tribute of the Creeks , 402. his death, and 
iliue, 403 

Darius, Ion of Xerxes, unjultly fuffers death as a parricide, 

415 

Darius Ncthus , or the Baftard, his reign, 429 

Darius, the Jail king of Perfiia , his vain iniolency, 464- his 
numerous army, and its condition, 464, 467. defeated by 
Alexander, near the Gt aureus, 465, utterly vanquiihed at 
hTus, and his mother, wife, and children taken prifoners, 
469. offers terms of peace to Alexander , 470. rai cs new 
forces, 472. oftris farther conditions of peace, 473. routed 
at Arbela, 474. retreats into Media , ibid, bound in chains, 
and killed by the treafon of Bejfi'us, 477. his dying meffage 
to AL xunder, ibid. 


David, when born, 269. made king of Juda, 268. kills 
Gohah, ibid, his condition in the time of 6'W, 271. the 
beginning of his reign, 272. takes Jerufalem, 273. over¬ 
throws the Philiftines and the Moabites, and makes war upon 
the Scythians, 274. great troubles befall him after his adul¬ 
tery with Bcerjheba, 276. difconfolate at tne death of Abja- 
km, 277. his ipeech in the parliament held at Jtrufialcm 
for building the temple, 278. the good effeft it had, 279. 
enjoins Sckm.n to rid himfclf of Shin.ei, ibid, his death and 
chai after, ibid, the vail treafure he left, 280 
Dead lea, an account of it, 220 

Deadly find, an hereditary profecution of malice in Scotland, 
fo called ; fupprdkd by king James , 681 
Death, its eloquence, juitice, and might, 817 
Deborah, and her contemporaries, 240 
Daahgue, its fevcral commandment?, 160, 161. ncceffary to 
be obferved, were there no religion among men, 162 
Dec a pol is the cities of, 196 
Deceit, in all profeffions, 118. over reached, 670 
Dec 1 us, the Roman conful, purchafes viftory by his death. 


Dtcius Magius , fon to the former, his conftancy towards the 
Romans, 628, 629. Tully s remarks on the delperate refo- 
lution of thcle Dceii, 534 

Dejocls, his drift form of government, 355. built kauris, 
formerly called Ecbatana, ibid, whether tuat king Jtpbaxad 
mentioned in Judith e 3 S 5 

D.Lget, teveral, 60 

Demetrius, fon of Antigonut the elder, begs his father to 
(pare Eumenes, 508. his vain expedition into Cilicia, 513 
takes Cilia, Ptolemy s lieutenant, with his camp and army, 
513. gives liberty to Athens, 520. h»s wantonnefs well 
punilkcd, ibid, viftory over Ptolemy in Cyprus, 521 takes 
upon him the title of king, 522. tranfiates S icy on, and calls 
it D:metrias, 524 forlakcn by the Athenians, 526. re¬ 

conciled to Settueus and Ptolemy, 527. takes Athens, ibid. 
conquers in Greece , 529. orduccelsiul there, and in AJia, 
5-0. compelled to yield him:elt to Scleucus , ibid. is a 
priioner at large, and dies, ibid. 

Dr metrics, ion of Antigonus Gcnatas, drives Alexander, fon 
ct Pyrrhus, out of Maccdwt and Epirus, 592. decays in 
virtue after he became king, 593 

Di.Mn uus Fbariut, made king of great part of Illyria by 
the Result s, rebels againII them, 607. expelled his kingdom 
by them, and entertained by king Philip, 705. pcifuadcs 
Philip to enter into league with Hannibal againit them, 715. 
{corns him in his vices, 716. flam in an attempt upon 
Mjf'w, 717 

Democracy, what fort of government, 303 

Demosthenes too hallily invades the Syracufians, and is 
beaten, 354. his good advice rejefted, 335. dtferted by 
Sicieu, forced to fur render himfclf, and bafely murdered, ibid. 

Dlmosthf.nks, the orator, diiVuades the Athenians from ac- 
cejiirg Phrfip'z reaionabie conditions of peace, 461. put to 
d-Ail; by Anti pater, 492 

Di.rclta, the mother of Scmiramis, her temple, 121, 122, 
214 

De'MONI), countefs of, her long life, 46 

/ 'r^cixtriu, eifcfts of if, riS) 

Dtj.ir.y o c xn confounded vvaJi providence, prefcicr.cc, and pre- 

de.matron, 2 

Di v c a lion, contemporary with Mfiet, 179. hif, a fecond 
(be*:, and no. that of XoA, 59. king of Ih'Jfialy, 269 


Devil, his policy, 11 7. the feveral ways by which he feemt 
to work wonders, 119. none ever railed from the dead by 
his power, 120. his lall refuge to maintain his kingdom, 57 
Deuteronomy, the book fo called, made into a law, 338 
Diagoras, his thiee fons, 329 
Diana, her temple at Ephefus, its dimenfions, 2S2 
Dido, whole daughter, 283. the founder of Carthage, 206, 
312/ 545. all that Virgil hath w ritten of her fabulous, 312 
Dienec es, the Spartan, his relolute aniwer, 40b 
Dion baniihed out of Sicily for his publick fpirit, 558. returns 
with an army, and enters Sytacufe, 559. duven out again, 
and murdered, ibid. 

Dionysius, the elder, the degrees by which he became tyrant 
of Syracufe, 256. his victories in Sully and Italy, 257. 
his death, and character, 23S 

Dionysius, the younger, artfully begins his reign with fe¬ 
veral good afts, 558. caules all his brethren to be (lain, 
ibid, takes Plato lor his inilruftor, but Icon banifhes him, 
ibid, forced to quit Syracufe, and recovers it again, 559. • 
belicged by Icetes, and fur renders to Tin. oh on, who deputes 
him, ibid. 

Dodanim, fourth fon of Javan , firft planted Rhodes , 83 
Dogs, brought by the Spaniards into HijpagnUia, changed into 
w olves, 65. a ftrange llory of dogs 
Domitian, his bealtly fpeftade, 243 

Dor 1 a, Peter, pays dear lor his infolency, in a viftory over 
the Spaniards, 369 

Dove, why worfliipped by the Babylonians , and given in their 
enfigns, 122, 214 
Draco, his rigorous laws, 366 
Dreams, warnings and difeoveries by them, 117 
Duels, the culiom very ancient, 272. a dilcourfe of them, 
678, &c. 

Duillius, his policy in fight with the Carthaginian gallies, 
363. honoured with the iirfl naval triumph ever leen at 
Rome, 366 

Dying of purple and fcarlet cloth, how firft found out, 190 
Dynajlies, Egyptian, 134, 135, 344 


E 


E *' Ac 1 d e s, king of Epirus, baniihed by his ow n fubjefts, 503 
^ Earth, by whom it peopled, 74. w hen divided, 98, 99 
£ajt, whence the cultom of praying towards it, 23 
Eaft-Indus, by w hom planted, 101 

Eclipfes, of the fun, 328, 329, 337. of the moon, 337, 423, 
454 * 47 2 * $03 

Edm , the country of, why fo called, 22. the true Eden of 
Paradi/e, 23. defcribed by the countries bordering it, 31. 
an illand of that name in the Tygtis , ilcfcnbcd, 32. now 
called Geferta, 3 3 

Edom rebels agamft Jihoram, and (hakes off fubjeftion to 
Juda, 298 

Education , the power of, 1 2 

Edward III, king of England, his victories in France, 343 
Eg lon, kingol\A^r£, iubducs and governs Iftacl, 220. llain 
in his own houfe, ibid. 237 

Egypt, its plantation and antiquities 89. whence its name, 
ibid, a flourilhing kingdom in the time of Abraham y 133. 
the names and times of its firil kings, 1 34. all the lull-born 
therein (lain, 149. governed by twelve rulers, 330. con- 
qucied by the Babylonians, 379. by Alexander the Great, 471. 
never any rain there, ibid. 

Egyptian wifuom, 182. learning, and myftical kind of wri- 
(ing, 183. Dyutfiin 134, 13; 

Egyptians the hilt idolaters, 50. when they nrlt took their 
name, 89. how they may be (aid to have llory 13C00 
years, ibid, had gods for all turns, 146 
Ehud goes ns an ambnlf.idor to Egkn, king of the Moabites, 
and llabs him ; invades the territory ot Mcab, and dcltro>s 
tl.cir whole army, 220, 237 
Eider, the iigniheation of the word, 101 
Elephants lirlt uled bv the Romans ill tight, 726 
Eli, an account of him, his fons, and his pnefthood, 261 
Elisa, the ifltr-. ot, innr.ioned by Ezekiel, 84 
Elisha, when he lived, 313. the m 11 acta wrought by him, 
and lbs dead bones, ibid. 

Elius, or Sol, his pedigree, 34 

El 17 a be th, queen ot England, very fparlrg of rewards to 
martial men, 7St> 

Eviaus, a Iter wards hicopolis , overturned by an earthquake, 
21b 

Emims, giants of huge fiaturc, 173, 217 
Empedocles, thepuilofcpr.cr, where born, 349 
F.mpor 1 ", a Town or great importance in Spain, 634 
Emmy, his approbation the belt witnei*, 262 
English, their valour not equalled by the Macedonians* r,or 
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tlie Rcmnm, 54;. CMiVj’ej of that virtue in them, 544. 
hulbnndmen and \ cumin ti.efreellof all the world, 545 
Knoch wrote be lore (nc 47. his tramlation, 48 

Enoch, ihe hrit city ol ti»eworld, by whom tuilt, 43 
hPAMtNoNUAs \.alics tae territory ol Lacedemon, rcilores the 
bjjf-mam and rcouiidv (heir city MtjJine for them, 335, 430. 
invades r.nd i| :»il‘ l\. p ur.c/us, 452. heads a leleCt troop, 
w Inch loreC‘ ti.e La r t,n moman army to give way, at the grett 
battel ol bh.nt. 433. charged by Spartans, W'ho ail at 
«nce throw tiu ii u.t:t » .it hnn alone, ibid, his heroivk be¬ 
haviour when moiijhy wounded ; his death, and great cha¬ 
racter, ib:d. 

Y pa mi us, the founder of Memphis in Eeyft, 139 
hpH LiT ion, Alexan jet's thief favourite, has the difpofal of 
the kingdom ot l;d»n, 203, 469. marries Darius'* youngelt 
daughter, 4'6. dies, tlni. 

Ephesus, by whom built, 282 

Lphori of Sparta, when they began, 331. their power. 331, 
399. iLun by Cleoments, 396 
Rr h k aim, tlie tribe of, head of the ten tribes, 208 
Rphrm mites, the ground of their quarrel with Gideon, 
2 4 * 

Epicides, his craft with the Lcontincs, 660. his coltly fcaft- 
ing ol the Syracufuiw, 663 
Era betray'd by a il .ve, and how, 334 

Lryx, the city ol, iuipnkd by tne Romans, and recovered by 
Ann!car, 3-3 

Es0 r a 5, the hillory of, when written, 417 

L'Thlr, the bcok of, argjmems to prove the age of it, 417, 

4 1 8 

Eteocles and Poh*ices, fens of OEdipus, quarrel about the 
government ol the kingdom of *Ibebes, 2 47. fLy each 
other in tingle b* it, 248 

Ethiopia, its durance from Arabia and Pabftina, 38. Sec 
Cud? 

Ethnics had the invention of facrillcc from Cain, 31 
Etolians beaten by Antigonus, 312. driven out of their 
country by Philip, CaJJdnder's lieutenant, 313. their ingra¬ 
titude, 303. join witn the firmans in their war upon Pi Hip 
in Great, 644. over-run Pelopcnnrfus, 705. invade Greece 
and Mae.dcn, 703, 7C4. are invaded at home by Philip, 
703. ag:in, 70*’. Leg and obtain a peace, ibid. break it, 
and are beaten, 7:“. vanqmfhed by the Homans, 773 
Funngeinn, its variousfignitications, 159 

Eu a pun t s, hi> treachery, and murder, the pretended grounds 
of the MtjTtrr.an war, 332 

Eucliobs, the famous geometrician, where born, 349 
Euda.mon |ohn, Andrew, a libeller ol the author, 743 
Eve, her defire continued down in her fax, 42 
Ev il u kiodacii, his rergn, 3S3 

Eumene?, one of Alextimier s captains, his country and con¬ 
dition, 303. made governor of Cappadocia, 491. his vic¬ 
tories in the Louver Afia, 493. kills ft cop toft mu s in tingle 
light, 496. his arts to redeem the love of his people, ib;d. 
tne condition of his army, 497. defeated by Antigonus, ibid. 
bclicred by hnn at ft or a, 49'8. relieved by Ari.ttcus , go¬ 
vernor of P/rrria, 302. ralies great war upon Antigonus, 
in defence or the royal houfe, ibid, his probable ufe ol a 
kigr.ed dream, 303. goes inio Perf.a, ibid, defeats Antigo - 
nus at Su'i, 306. Again, in open battel, ibid. his politic 
deluiion of hnn, 307. a confpiracy agamft his life, ibid. 
the lall battel between him and Antigonus, ibid. ben nyed and 
ilain, 308, 5C9. his virtue the foie caufc of Ills ovcrthiow', 
307. ids character, and honourable funeral, 509 
Eumenes, king ol Pergamus, goes in perfon to Feme, and 
aecu.es Pn feus of Ma.cdn to the fenate, 791. fet upon, 
in his return, by Perfeuf s rulHans, and left lor dead, 792. 
a lingular mliance of brotherly love between him and Atta • 
Jus, ibid. 

Rumen es, king of Pergamu*, his pretty device, at a facrifice, 
to animate hia men lor victory, 719. obtains it again!! 
Anthdus Hiti ax, slid, dies by a furlcit of too much drink, 
ibid. 

Euphrates, one of the guides to the country of Eden, 29. 
being one of the four head*, into which the rivers ol Pa- 
radije were divided, 32. iticlf divided into lour branches, 
35*34 

Europe, by whom planted, 76 

Euro pus, an infant king of Maccdm, carried into the Reid 
with his army, in his cradle, 437 
Eurydice, her inceft and murder, 438. her tide to the em¬ 
pire of ftlaccdon after Alexander s death, 4S8. calls Gran¬ 
der to her aid, 503. cruelly put to death, with her hus¬ 
band Arid<rus, by Olympias, ibid, 

Eusebius, an error of his, 346 

Expectation always tedious, when the event is of mod impor¬ 
tance, 621 

Ezeria, die godly beginning of his rrgn, 336. befieged 


E X. 

by Sennacherib, 338. marvellously delivered, 379. hii 
fcknefs and recoveiy, ibid, great overiigut, and dcatn, ibid . 
Ezion-ceber, where Solomon luimihed hi* ileeis lor the Eatt- 
Indies, 170 J 

F 

F Abii, three hundred and five, all of one family, (lain, 
533 

1 abius, a partial hiltorian, 634 

Fabius Maximus, his artful delays of battel with Ihnibal, 
617. divides the legions with Miuutius, 619. his exhorta- 
tionto Aimiims, 621. his unanfwerabie objecV.-n to Seipio, 
633. becomes lieurenar.t 10 his own Ion, 631. recovers Ta- 
rentum, and by what means, C(>3. envies the growing virtue 
of Sctpio, 683. his opinion upon H*.uiibafs departure out of 
Italy, 693. his death, ibid. 

Tabbs, molt of them occafton'd bv fomc ancient truth, though 
darkly exprefled, 332, 333. iiillai.ccs theieof, 333 
Fair Promontory, where, 6b b 

Faith, of keeping it, a remarkable inflance in JoJIna, 184 
Faith-breakers, Go|A judgment upon them, 185 
Fall of our firil paicnts explained, 42 

Fame, often dangerous to uic living, and of no ufe to the dead, 
816 

Fate , 10 

Fayal, taken by the Enghjb, 372 

Ficus Mica, defcribtd, 40. allegorized, 41 

Fit mamint, its eaenhon, 9 

Fiijf born (lain throughout Egypt, 149 

Flaminius, his fiery difpulilion, 613. flain, C16 

Fi.ander , earl of, the fruits of his infoleney, 599 

Flatterers, the balcll of Haves, 585 

FLet, e\amplesof the advantages of a good one, in war be¬ 
tween nations divided by the lea, 570, 

Flight , foinetimes commendable, 613 
Fons Solis, its It range nature, 472 
Forlorn Hope, what part of ti.caimy fo called, 623 
Eortrscue, judge, his report of an uujuil judgment given 
againlt a gentlewoman, at Sail bury, job 
Fortitude, a diligent pirferver of iticll, 6bo 
Kor iune, a goddefs the mol! reverenced, and mod reviled ; 
but not ancient, 13. an imaginary power, 14. a vcrle of 
AHjehylus applied to her, ibid. 

Fountain running with bloed, Si 2 

Francis J. of France, bis jullicc upon the lord of Tailard, 
for wilful murder, 681, upon his chancellor Poyet % lor kille- 
hood, ibid. 682 

Freewill given to man in his creation, IQ 
French, their milercble overthrow at ftapscr, (o what ow¬ 
ing, 604 

Frenzy cured by munch, 271 

Frit nils taken for enemies 633 

Ft iendjhip fought after a lln.ngc manner, 8c8 

Fmits, of fair outfidc, ard notning but dull within, 220 

Funeral games, herd by Si ipio, 67 8 

G 

G AD, the t:ibc of, 221. chief city, ibid. polTeiuons, 
224 . 

Liases, rile and city of, yielded to the Remans, 6S3 
Galiies, by whom ir.wnuxi, 77 

Gam, captain, his gallant rejviit to king Henry V. before the 
battle of Agincourt, 623 

Gama, Stephen, his dileuvcry of the Fed fen, in 1 ^44, 147 
Gam a la, a flrong city, why lo called, 227, forced by Tef- 
fajian, ibid. 

Games, Olympian, firil indituted, 328. Kcmaan, 248 
Ganges, where it falls into the ocean, 37 
Gascoignes, the reaton of their faithful affedion to the kings 
of England, 517 

Gauls, their furious invafi »n am! fpoil of Pome, 333, 334. 

overthrown by An tig: nus Gomstas, 338 
Gaza, taken by Alexander tie great, 470. a great battel 
there, won by P.jhmy and St hue bus, agamlt Dimitnus Ion of 
Antigenus, 3 1 3 

Gee/e lave ti e c pitol of Feme, 534 

Geiiazites, whence the itlicis of Iprritual gifts fo called, 

211 

G e hon di r provcd to be ft Hus, 37. fo confcflcJ by Pemius, 
ibid. 

Gk lon elected prince of Syrir:ufe, 331. gets a viflery over 
the Carthaginians, ibid. giar.L. ti cm a peace upon I »gh 
terms, 532. dks exceeding!)' beloved and honoured, tb:J. 
an odd ltoiy cl his deg, Hid. 

Genoese, their inlolern n!e o:‘theii fecccfs againfl the Vene¬ 
tians colt tJictn Je. r, 569 
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G 2 NT tv9, king of the Illyrians , taken by the Romans , 808. 
led in chains to adorn the vidors triumph at Rom, and put 
to death, 815 

Geographers, the liberty they take of defcribing undiscovered 
countries, 327 

George, St. the caftle of, where, 192. observations on the 
ftory of St. George and the dragon, ibid. St. George, per¬ 
haps not the fame, his Sepulchre, 209 
Gergeseus, fifth Son of Canaan , founder of Berytus, after¬ 
wards called Felix Julia, in Pbtnicia, 93 
German prince, hisanSwer to thoSe who perfuaded him to 
turn Lutheran, 167 

Germany poflcfled by Comer* s poilerity, 80 
Gesco, his provident courfe in transporting the Carthaginian 
army from Sicily to Carthage , 578. Sent to paciiy the 
mutineers, 579. is detained priSoner by them, 580 
Giants mentioned in Scripture, 48, 49, 173, 217, 225. giants 
fince, 550. greater now y for vice and injuftice, than thoSe, 
for bodily ftrength, ibid. 

Gideon, his ftratagem of trumpets and lamps in pitchers, 241. 
revenges the death of his brethren on Zeba and Zalmunna, 242. 
offered Soveraignty, and refuSes it, ibid . his ephod the cauie 
of idolatry, and his dellrudion, ibid, his contemporaries, 
ibid. 

Glafs, the invention of, 189. where the beft made, 194 
Glag ci as, king of Illyria, rcftorei Pyrrhus to his father's 
kingdom, 528 

GOD, the invifible. Seen in his creatures, 3. never Seen with 
corporeal eyes, 4. his creation of the world acknowledged 
by the wifeft heathen, ibid, his reft from the creation, 21. 
he foreknew and comprehended the beginning and end, be¬ 
fore they were, ibid, he works the greateft things by the 
weakelt means, 142. his firft punilhment of the Egyptians 
by changing their rivers into blood, wherein their forefather 
had drowned the innocent children of the Hebrews, 143. 
his Secret hand in all manner of accidents, 175. he pu¬ 
nches places for the people's fakes, 234. the ancient philo¬ 
sophers opinion of God, 54. 

Gods, the multiplicity of them, among the heathens, 112 
Goo and Magog, what underftood by them, 78 
Gold, mountains in America, full of it, 100 
Golden age, 104. fleeee. Several interpretations of that fidion, 
2 4 $ 

Golden number, the invention of it, 145 
Gopher , of which the ark was made, what kind of timber, va- 
rioufly taken, 64 

Government, its beginning and cftablifhment, 101. three com¬ 
mendable forts, with their oppofites, 102 
Gourcbs, monfieu 1 du 9 a faying of his to the Spaniards in 
Florida , 713 

Gracchus, his vidory at Benevento, 648 
Granicus, the battel of, between Alexander and the Per - 
fians, 464 

Grapes, where the largeft bunches of them, 73 
Greece, by whom anciently poflefled, 269. the pedigree of 
its firft planters, ibid, war made upon it by Darius, 432. 
by Xerxes, 403, kffc. troubles therein, foregoing the Pelo - 
ponnefian war, 418. a flairs of it, while managed by the 
Lacedemonians, 441. divided between them and the Athe- 
mans on the one fide, and the Thebans on the other, 451. 
peace concluded therein, after the battel of Mantinea, 454. 
the eftate of it, in the firft Punic war, and between it and 
the Second, 592. the coafts of it infefted by the Illyrians, 
601. invaded by the E folia ns, 704 
Greeks, from whom defeended, 82. corrupted the ftory of 
the creation, 50. their Siege and taking of Tray, 258, 259. 
how difperfed after that, 260. revolt from the Perfians, 400. 
reduced, 402. vainly boalling of their antiquity, held that 
no flood preceded that of Ogyges, 58. their memorable vic¬ 
tory at Salamis, 408. at Plat**, 411. and at Mycale, 
412. terrible to the Barbarians, 422. their fad condition 
after the battel between Cyrus and Ar taxer exes, 434. ill 
their captains betrayed by Ttjfaphernes, 435. animated by 
Xenophon, 436. rout Terihazus, 437. overthrown by Philip 
at Mantinea, and lofe their liberty, 461. the plantation of 
them in Sicify, 550 

Griffins, mountains of gold guarded by them, 100 
Guile, killing by, manv ways of, 681 

Guns, and ordnance of battery, how old the ufe of them, 67, 

483 

Gyces obtains the kingdom, and queen of Lydia by treafon, 

34 1 

Gy lip pus comes to the relief of Syracufe, 554. takes the 
Athenians fort, ibid, and Fitcias, their general, prisoner, 

555 


H 

H Abdon, judge of Ifrael, at the time of the definition 
of Troy, 246, 253. had forty fons and thirty grand¬ 
children, 253 

Hagiographa. See Cetophim. 

H A LON, the Tartar, forces Damafus, and makes his Son Jgab 
king of it, 228 

Halyattis, the beginning of his reign in Lydia, 362 Six 
years war between him and Cyaxares, 364. the occahon 
of it, as delivered by Herodotus, queltioned, ibid. 

Ham. Sc t Cham. 

Ha nan, king of the Ammonites, his contemptuous treatment 
of king David s ambaJladors revenged with ilrange feverity, 
224 

Hannibal made general of the Carthaginians in Spain, 606. 
bcfieges and takes Saguntum, 607, 608. his hereditary ha¬ 
tred to the Romans, 609 goes into Italy , ibid, his progrels 
there, 610. his vidory at Ticinum, now called Pavia , 611. 
at Tubia, 613. takes in Clajhdium, ibid, his peril among 
the Gauls, 614. lolesoneot his eyes, in going to Hetruna, 
ibid, his victory at Thrajymene, 615. his llratagem in paf- 
fing the hills of Ca Inula and CajUinum, 617. Seizes the Ro¬ 
man llores in the caftle of Cann*, 621. his vi&ory at Can - 
n*, 626. takes Cafiline, after a long Siege, 632. his fruit- 
ids attempt upon Cum*, 648. lofes back Some towns to the 
Romans , 650. wins Tarentum , 652. and two field-vido- 
ries, 654. pafles over Vulturous, and comes to the gates of 
Rome, 655. forced to decamp, 656. his glory declines, 
657. his ftratagem againft Fabius difcovercd, 668. Surpri¬ 
ses Mar cell us, 670. Polybius and Livy very full in his prait'e, 
675. railes an altar with a large inlcription of his victories, 
684. called out of Italy, and his Speech thereupon, 694) 
695. beaten by Scipio at Nadagara , 699. his rough treat¬ 
ment of a vain orator, 700. his reafons for his laughing in 
a general calamity, ibid, enters into a league with Philip 
againft the Romans, 715. the tenor of the league, ibid, exa¬ 
mines into the treafury at Carthage, deteds corrupt officers, 
llrips them of their authority, and makes them reftore the 
publick money they had turned to their own ufe, 749, 750. 
hated for this virtue by the Roman fadion, and forced to 
leave his country, 750. flies to Antiocbus, ibid, his confe¬ 
rences with the Roman ambafladors, 739. brought into coun¬ 
cil, and gives good advice to Antiocbus, in vain, 763, 764. 
betrayed into the hands of the Taiwan;, 781. drinks poifon, 
and dies, 782. his charader, with remarks upon it, ibid. 
Hanno beats the Romans into their trenches near Agrigentum, 
564. made admiral of the Carthaginian fleet, 576. his 
charader, ibid, intercepted and defeated by Catulus , 577. 
difficulties with the mercenaries of the Carthaginians, \j$ 9 
579. a bitter enemy to Amilcar, 578. his ill condudof 
the Carthaginian army, 580. his malicious jeft at Hannibal % 
vidories, 632. unjuftly accufes Hannibal, 634. made by 
him governor of the Bargutians, adventures a battel with Sci¬ 
pio, is overcome and taken, 635, 636 
Haran, the cldeft fon of Ter ah, 128 
Hardinefs, without regard to honefty or friendfhip, not to be 
called valour, 504 

Harpalus, treasurer to Alexander the great, goes off with 
vaft treafures and forces to the Greeks, 486. thoSe rtjeded 
by them and himfeif flam, ibid. 

Harpies, what they were, 243 

Havilah, one of the fons of Joflan , inhabited the Eaff-In¬ 
dies in the continent, 101 

Hazael, king of Aram, his conquefts in Juda, 309, 310 
Heathenifm miiaculoufly confounded under Julian the Apoffate, 
5 6 

Heaven, chryftalline, whether there be any, 9 
Heaven and enrth, the meaning of the words, 5 
Heaven-field in Northumberland, whence So called, 222 
Hebrew year, the form of it, 144 

Hebrews, who their father, 97. the hiftory of them the 
moll ancient, 371 

Hebron, vulgarly Cariotharbe, one of the moft ancient cities 
of Canaan, 216. Adam, Abraham, Ijaac, and Jacob buried 
there, ibid. 

Hector, (lain by Achilles, 239 

Helen, the eraprefs, her Sumptuous chappel, built in me¬ 
mory of the transfiguration, 200 
Helen, of Greece, the rape of, by Theft us, 246. by Paris, 
ibid. 256, 257 

Hellen, one of the fons of Deuealion, 179, 269 
Hemorrhoides, great numbers of the Pbilijtines pcrifli of tint 
dileafe, 26 1 

Henry I. king of England, what bettered his claim to the 
crown, 548 
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Henry \ II, king of England , with regard to Pool, took 
pattern from David towards Shimei, 279 
He sr Vill, king of England, very curious in his choice of 
commandeis at lea, 475 

Henry IV'. oi Frame, inflamed againil the duke of By on 
and for what, 558 

Heraclida:, ti»e children of Hercules, perfecuted by EuryJ- 
tbcus, king of Myeenst, 270. protected by the Athenians, 
tbid. recover Peloponne/us , 270, 282 
Hercules, his twelve labours, 269. kings defeended from 
him, 341 

Hermes • Tri/megi/us , 179. his two laA fpeeches, 1 31 . his 
many writings, 183. thofe in divinity, now extant, 
coirupted by the Creeks , and Egyptian priefls, 180. his 
books foretelling Cn r isr, little better than counterfeit pieces, 
77 b , , 

Hermias, prime minifler of Antiocbus, wholly governs him, 
739. works the death of Epigtnes, for good counfel contra¬ 
ry to his own liking, 740. confults his own good, rather 
than the king's honour, 741. odious to the people, ibid. 
futpeded by the king, lorfakcn by thole who had been moll 
oblequious to him, and put to death, ibid, his wife and 
children itoned to death by the citizen?, ibid. 
Hermocrates, general of the Syacufians, his A rata gem to 
gain time with the Athenians, 555. is banifhed, 55O. re¬ 
turns to Sicily, and is (lain, ibid. 

Herod Agrippa, his bla.phemy, 203. Aricken dead by an an¬ 
gel, tbid. a wicked ulurper, but magnificent, 234. Hero- 
dtum, an exceeding beautiiul Arong caitle built by him, 216 
Herodotus, his telhmony of Eden, and the country adjoin- 
ing, 34. his argument, that Helen was not at Troy during 
the Lege, 237 

IIetru kians become tributary to Rome, 534 
iliERo, made king of Syracu/e, 546. enters into league with 
the Carthaginians, for exterminating the Mancr tines out of 
$ „//>, ibid, his w f rong judgment, and ill fucccfs, in en- 
countiing with Claudius, 547. retires from Mjjina , ibid. 
foifak.es tne Cartl.agimaus, ar.d makes his peace with Rome, 
363. relieves Carthage, 589. and fends help to Rome , to 
['inerve die ballance, 620 

Hieronymus, the lail king of Syraeu/e , managed by An- 
dronodsrus, 658. of a tyrannical diipofition, and wholly 
given up to his plcafures, ibid, a confpiracy agamtl him, 
ibid, flam before hio guards, 659 
Himilco recovers many towns in Sicily, 557, 662. be- 
fieges Syracu/e, 357, makes a treacherous peace with Dio- 
mjius, and is repaid with like perfidy, ibid, joins with 
Hippocrates, and over runs the whole lfland of Sicily, 663 
Hippocrates, fends counterfeit letters to Marcellus, and the 
fuccefs thereof, 661 

Hi 1 *pones, his cruel punifliment of his own daughter for un- 
challity, 340 

Hiram, king of Tyre, his difpleafure again A Solomon, 193, 
aflifled him in building the temple, 206. inforced by 
policy to hold league with him, 207. when he reigned king 
of Tyre, againil an error of Jofrpkus, 283. congratulates 
Solomon on his acceilion to the throne, ibtd. his aniwer to 
king Solomon s letter, ibid. 

Histi/fus abandons his tyranny, and fets Miletus at liberty, 
400. the Aril mover of the Union rebellion, 401. taken 
by the Pcr/ans, and beheaded, ibid. 

}hflorians of all ages, efpecially of the latter, partial, 101. 
borrowers of poets, 306. partial to their own country-men, 
622 

Hijlorical caution, 341 

Hijlory, facrcd and prophane, the connexion of, 371 
Hollanders paflage by the mouth of the duke of Parma's 
cannon, 574 

Ho m f r , when he lived, 270. whether he or Htftod were 
the elder, much diluted, 271. ilole almoil word for word, 
from the books of Mc/rs, 33 
H-ncx-Jivv, congealed into hard fugar, where, 194 
Honour denned, 680 
Hooker, his definition of law, 152 
IIo r at 11 and Curiatii , their combat, 337, 678 
Hor/ci, where the belt of the Lc/fer AJia bred, 2S2 
Hosf a, the prophet, when he lived, 322 
How ard, lard Charles, admiral of England, his good con¬ 
duct, in 1588, 565. rewarded, 785 
Hujlnnd, his rule over the wife, as the dominion of reafon over 
appetite, 384 

H jbandry, the ancient kings enriched thcmfelves by it, 280 
Hyd arses commands the felecl Pcr/ans, called the immortal 
9 ^intent ; why fo called, 404 

Hy llus and Ecbenus, their combat, and the conditions of it, 
270 


I 

J Abin, king of Hazar, invades and oppreffa Ifrael, 240. 
his death, ibid. 

Jacob, when he came into Egypt, 130. when he died, 
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James I, king of England, his prudence and kingly power, 
681. his juAice, ibid. 583. honours confer’d upon martial 
men, 783 

Jannes and Jombres, two notorious forcerers, t8i 
Janus not Noah, 63, 80. who he was, 63 
Japan, iAe of, now Zipingari, a great character of its inha¬ 
bitants, 67 

Japetus, why called the fon of heaven and earth, by the poets, 
269 

Japha, a Arong city, forced by Titus Ve/pafian with great 
flaughter, 199 

Japhet, the cldeA fon of Noah , 73. his fons, ibid . his 
portion, 76 

Jason adventures for the Golden Fleece, 243. carries it off 
by the help of Media's magick, and marries her, 244. 
his Aory moralized, 245 
Javan, the fons of, and where fettled, 84, 85 
Icetes, governor of Leontium, enters into confederacy with 
the Carthaginians, 559. beficges Dionyfius the Younger, in 
the caJfle of Syraeu/e, ibid. his army lurprifed and routed 
by 7 imoleon, ibid, "is reinforced, and again aflaults the callle 
of Syracu/e, 559, 56o. overthrown by Timolton, and Aain, 

560 

Idanthura, king of the Scythians, his myAerious prefects, 
in aniwer to Danus' s threatening letters, 183 
Idolatrous corruptions, 49. very ancient, 50. facrifices, 330. 

the idolatry of the ten tribes, 289 
Idols fir A invented, 50, 112. Numa's law again A them, 111 
Jehoahaz depofed by Pharaoh, and carried priioner into 
Egypt, 360 

Jehoiachim, his reign, 360. becomes tributary to Nabu- 
chodonc/or, 367. is Aain, 368 

Jehoiada, his prefervation of the young prince Joas, 303. 
his policy againil the ruling power, 307. makes Joas king, 
308. his death and honourable funeral, 309 
Jehoram made king fundry times, 296. his reign alone, 
298 all his fons llain by the Phihftines , 291, 299. hia 
miferable death, tbid. and infamous funeral, 299 
Jehoshaphat, his good reign, 295. his death, 296. part 
of his monument yet to be lecn, ibid. 

Jehovah, the proper name of the true God, 127 
Jehu deilroys the houfe of Ahab, 300, 301. Aays the prieAs 
of Baal, 302. his ingratitude, and punithment, 303 
Jephtha’s jull defence againft the claim of the Ammonites , 
217, 218. his victory over them, 249. his rafli vow, and 
death, ibid. 

Jeremiah, the prophet, where born, 233. his prophecies, 
367, &c. Aoned to death, in Egypt, by his own countrymen, 
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Jericho, the la A of the toparchies of Juda , its htuation, 231. 

by whom deAroyed, and rebuilt, ibid. 

Jm robo am, his idolatry, 189. that compared with the policies 
of late ages, ibid, overthrown by Abijab, 290 
Jerusalem, uncertain when built, 233. taken by David, 
273. fortified with a treble wall by Solomon, 285. fpoiled 
by Sefac, 290. befieged by Sennacherib, 338. deAroyed by 
the Romans , 234. by the Chaldeans, 370 
J e s R a e l, a city in Cilboa , where Naboth was Aoned, 202 
Jesus Well, where, 141 

Jews, many thoufands over-whelmed in rebuilding the temple 
at Jeru/alem, 57. oppreAed by the Chaldeans, 367. their 
feventy years of captivity, 373. compared to Cain, 43. 
ancient, belied by heathen writers, 235 
Jezabel devoured by dogs, 301. compared to Athaliab , 
308 

Illyrians infeA the coaAs of Greece, 601. fubdued by the 
Romans, 602 

Image and fimilitude taken in one fenfe by St. Paul and St. 

James, 16. of God, man created according to it, 15 
Images, the worAiipping of them, where, and from whom, 
begun, 111 

In a rus, king of Libya, hanged by the Ptrfians, 417 
Indian, above 300 years old, 46 
Indus, its defeent into the ocean, 3c 

Initiation , days of, roylteries of idolatrous fuperAition then de¬ 
livered, in the temple of Ceres , 722 
Injuries, newly received, aboliih the memory of old good turns, 
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Infcription upon Ojymdndias'i tomb, 343. under the flatueof 
Set bon , 348. upon an altar at Rome, 776 
Infcription, two, in the Hebrew character, found at Panormus l 
now Palermo , 566 
lnttlU&ual mind of man, 1 j 

Intercalation, the manner of, among the Hebrews, 144 
/«/*>* rtgnum, when it took name and being at Rome, with the 
order of it, 620 

Inundations, an account of feveral, 61 

Jo as, king of Jiula , whofe fon he was, 304. repairs the 
temple, 309. his apoftacy, ibid . forced to buy a peace of 

liazatl with the hallowed treafures, 310. murders the 
prophet Zecharia , ibid, (hamefolly beaten by the Aramites, 
and killed in his bed, 311. his contemporaries, 312 
Jo as, king of lfrael, his good hufbandry in the beginning of 
his reign, 313. makes a triumphant entry into Jerufalem, 
with Amazia prifoner, 315. his error, ibid, forfaken of 
his prolpcriiy, and dies, 316 

Job, who he was, and where he dwelt, 226. his fepulchre 
feigned, ibid, whence his friends, Elihu, and the reft, 227 
Joe tan, the ions of, where they fettled, 99 
Joel, the prophet, when he lived, 322 
John, the ion of Levi , his commotions in the upper G<i// 7 re, 
*93 

Jonas fuppofed to be the moft ancient of the lefTcr prophets, 
322. iome of his prophecies loft, ibid. 

Jonathan, his great exploit, 267 

Jones, from whom defeended, 81. driven out of PeJoponnefus, 
269 

Ionian rebellion, 400 

Joppe in Judea, founded before the flood, 58. burnt to the 
ground by the Romans , 209. rebuilt, and now called Jaffa, 


213 

Joseph, the hiftory of him, 137. efleemed by fome the firft 
Mercury, I 81 

Josefhus, his tale of an Etbiopefs, wife of Mofes, difputed, 
86. another opinion of his diiproved, 93. his error con¬ 
cerning Hiram , 283 

Joshua, the beginning of his government, 183. draws his 
army to the banks of Jordan , ibid, his paffage over it, 
184. his (kill in war, and drift obfervance of his word to 
the enemies, 184, 185. his death, 186. remarks upon 
his book, 187. contemporaries, ibid, bis fepulchre re¬ 
maining in St. Jerome's time, 209 
Jos 1 as abolillies idolatry, and rebuilds the temple, 358. his 
fidelity to the king of Babel, 359, encounters Pharaoh - 
A eco at Megiddo, and is (lain, ibid. 

Jotapata, a llrong city, fortified by Jofephus, 199 
Jot 11 am. his fhort, but happy reign, 329. his greatcharafter 
by Jofephus, ibid. 

Ipsus, the battel at, 325 
Irish, hard upon their hufoandmen, 545 
Lon, thu ufc ot, by whom found out, 236 
Isaac, his birth a miracle rather wrought upon Sarah, than 
upon Abraham, 1 26 

Isaiah, firft of the four great prophets, when he lived, 322, 
347. the excellency ot his ftyle and argument, 322. put 
to death in a moft cruel manner, 349 
IsauRIANS, their defperate refolution, 493 
Iscah and Sarah , two names of one figniheation, 128 
Ishbosheth (lain by Recbah and Banach, 273 
Ishmael, his Tons, twelve princes, where fettled, 177, 178 
Israelites punifhed with famine in Saul's time, for a breach 
of faith, given 400 years before b y J<fiua, 185. cruelly 
ufed by Pharaoh, 141. purfued by him, 143, 147. their 
number and pallage from Succoth , 146. and over the Red Sea, 
147. their pafiagc miraculous, and not at low ebb, 148. 
the hiftory of taem, from the receiving of the law to the 
death of Mofes, 166. overthrown by the Pkiltjlines, 261 
Jssaciiar, the tribe of, where fettled, 200 
Issus, the battel of, between Alexander and Darius , 467 
Italy, its name?, and old inhabitants, 60, 331. part of it 
occupied by the Aborigines, 332 

Itur/ea, of whom that country fo called, 197. the people 
excellent archers, ibid. 

Juda, the tribe of, where fettled, 213. carries on the war 
fucceiVtully againll the Canaanites in the Inter-regnum afrer 
J'Jhua's death, 235. the crown void eleven years after 
Amazia, 310 

Judaifm confounded under Julian the apoftate, 56 
Judges, a good leifon to them, 682 
Judith, remarks on the hiftory of, 355, 356 
Julian account, its beginning, 145 

Julian, the apoftate, miraculoufly hindered from rebuilding 
the temple ot Jerufakm, 57 
Julius C*rfar, from whom defeended, 335 
Julus, the tirname of Afcanius, fon of jEncas, 334. his fon, 
of that name, contented to hold the priefthood inftead of the 
kingdom, ibid. 


Jupitirs, the three chiefeft, 51. the flung*ftory of the 
third, 52, 53. the pedigree of them, 54. Jupiter Belas, 
the fon of Nimrod, ibid. 

Jus acquifium , what gives it, 548 

Justinian, the emperor, builds a church over the tomb of 
St. George the martyr, 109 


K 

K En ites, an account of them, 150 

Ketura, wife of Abraham, maternal anccftor of the 
Kenites, ibid. 

King, a common father of his people, 384. the qualities of a 
goad one, 585 

Kingdom of the Greeks, when the Mra of it began, 51 c 
Kingly government, the inllability of it, 816. aboli&ed at 
Rome, 532 

Kings, called Jupiters by the ancients, 52. their power not to 
be refilled by their fubjefts, 103. made by God and laws 
divine ; by human; laws only fo declared, 163. rather par¬ 
don ill defig ns than villainous words, 558. their unthank- 
fulnefs, and the reafon of it, 783. the good government of 
the foil kings, 104 
Korah, the rebellion of, 170 

Knoll es, Sir Robert, a renowned commander in the French 
wars, 678 

L 

L Abyrinth in Egypt, built for a monument, 350 

Lacedemonians war with the Meffenians, 353. their 
patient valour, 411. war with the Athenians, 420. obtain 
a difadvantageous peace, 421. lofe their old true friends for 
new felfe ones, 422. fend an embafTy to Corinth, ibid. 
make war upon Artaxerxes, 441. take revenge upon the 
Eleans, 443. their fleet deftroyed by Pharnabazus , 4* 
take Thebes by treafon, and Olyntbus by famine, 449. driven 
out of Meffene by Epaminondas , 450 
La mian war, its beginning, 490. procefs, 491 
Lampsacus, a city of Myfia, upon the Hellefpont, 400 
Lapithje, from whom defeended, 245 
Latini and Latium, the reafon of the names, 333. their 
ancient kings before JEneas , ibid. 

Law and right, the name and meaning of the words, 151 
Law of Mofes, when given, 151. defined, 157. not always 
taken in one fenfe in lcrip:ure, ibid, hath three parts, moral, 
ceremonial and judicial, 158. the ends and ufe of them, 
160 

Law of nature, 154. of God, written, 136, 158. unwrit¬ 
ten, 136. human, written and unwritten, 163, 164 
Laws, commendations of the invention of them, 151 
Lemabim, the fon of Mizraim, called Hercules Libyus, 136 
Lemnia, a harlot, cuts out her own tongue, to keep a lecret, 
400 

Lentulus, his compaflionate addrefs to AEmilieu under his 
wounds at the battel of Camut, the confers reply, and a 
comment thereupon, 625, 626 

Leonatus, one of Alexanders captains, made proteftor to 
Aridctus, 489. (lain in battel againft the Athenians, 492 
Leonidas, king of the Lacedemonians, his admirable prowefs, 
403. his death, 406 

Leontius, his quarrel with Aratus , and the i/Tue of it, 713. 
endeavours to raife fedition in the army, ibid, is detefted, and 
put to death, 714 

Leosthenes levies an army againft the Macedonians, 490. 
routs and purlues Antipater, ibid, flain at the Urge of 
Lamia, 491 

Lep tines, brother to Dionyfius, his viftory at fea over Himi/co, 
557. utterly beaten by the Carthaginians, ibid. 

Letter , a very concife one, 427 
Letters, the invention of, 47, 67, 180, 204, 205 
Leu a, Antony de, fatal dilhonour laid upon him, by Charles V. 
of France, 323 

Leuctra, the battle of, 449 

Leutvchides, admiral of the Greek navy, his fuccefsfel 
ftratagem, 411 

Library at Alexandria, by whom founded, 738 
Lie, the offence of giving it examined, 679. who moll tender 
in taking it, ibid, the fobjeft of deadly quarrel?, ibid. 

Light, its creation, excellency, and ufe, 7 
Lieu rians, their nature and condition, 755 
Lilybaum, the ficge of, 573, 374 
Linus, when he flourilhcd, his writings, and hard fete, 243 
Livia, her white hen, and laurel branch, 812 
Livy, a problem of his difeuffed, 541. his hiftory relating ft) 
the aftions of the Scipio's in Spain condemned, 633. * fol¬ 
lower of Polybius, 688 
Long-Livers, 46 

Lombardy, 
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Lombardy, the towns of, roiftaken in their fancied fecurity 
agamit Francis I. of France, 465 
Lor ay law, 679 

Lucian, makes Helen almoft as old as Hecuba, at the fiege of 
Troy, 257. his feigned conference with Homer in hell, con¬ 
cerning the Iliad, 271 

Luc ret 1 a, ravifhed by Sextus Tarquinius, kills herfelf, 532 
Luctatiuj Catulus, his victory over the Carthaginians at 
lea. 57 6 - 577 

Lu dim, eldcft (on of Mizraim, from whom came the Libyans 
in Africa, 95 

Luxury of the age, 46. verfes of Lucan upon it, ibid. 
Lycidas, his couniel to the fenate of Athens, 409. fatal to 
himielf and his family, 410 
Lycophron, an ulurper, driven out of Theffaly, 460 
Lycurcus, his law for hu/bands and wives, 154. againft 
fortifications, 779, 780. buys his election to the kingdom 
of Sparta of the Ephori , 704. drives out his fellow king, and 
ellablilhes his tyranny, 706 

Lyda, afterward Diojpohs , where St. Peter cured jEneas of 
the palfy, 96 

Lydia, kings of, 340, 3;3. won by Antigonus, 502 
Ly SANDER lurpriies the Athenian fleet at Jf.goi-Potamot, 428. 

razes the wails of Athens, and lets up thirty tyrants, ibid. 

Lys 1 machus, one of Alexander's captains, his vi&ories, 513, 
25. murders his fon-in-law, 528, 529. is taken prifoner 
y the Thracians, and released, 529. fhnres the kingdom of 
Macedon with Philip, 530. poilons his elddl fon, 331. his 
city L'fimrAia dell roved by an earthquake, ibid, himfclf 
flam, and his whole family foon extinit, ibid, thought to 
have been lord of Tranfylvania, from medals of gold found 
there, 778 

M 

M Accabees, their fepulchre, 213 

Macedon, whence fo called, its fmntion, kings before 
Potlip , 457. delivered from many troubles by him, 439. 
divifions in it, 489, 493, 527, 537, 592. {hared between 
Pyrrhus and Lyfmachus, 528 

MacE donians, who the father of them, 83. the ceremony 
of muftering, and Uftration of their army, 784 
Machjt rus, a ftror.g city and callle, where JolmBaptifi was 
beheaded, 218 

Mach ana Jim, where the angels met Jacob for his defence, 
222 

Machiavel, his obfervation upon mercenary foldiers, 582. 

his dodrine to Ccrfar Borgia, 779 
Midiamtes, a great (laughter of them by Gideon, \ 77 
Macualum, a itrong caitlc, the habitation of Maty Magdalen, 

199 

Magick, the invention of it, 113. anciently far different from 
conjuring and witchcraft, 114, 116. natural, not to be 
condemned, 116, 181 helps us to know the divinity of 
Chrift, 1 16. unlawful, the many kinds of it, 118 
Magijirate, his ofhee and duty, 103 

M a co brings great forces to Letts, 559. abandons him through 
fear, and hangs himielf, 560 

Maco, brother of Hannibal, fent exprefs to Carthage, with 
the news of the victory at Cann<e, 632. ordered into Italy, 
682. takes Genoa, 683. called out of Italy, 694. fights 
a battel with the Romans, wherein he is mortally wounded, 
ibid. 

Magna Gracia, what part of Italy formerly fo called, 633 
Magnesia, the battel of, between the Romans and Aniiochus 
the great, 771 

Mahomet's dove, the impofture of it, 119 
Mahometan Arabians defeended from the IJhmaelites, 3 8 
Malt, invented by fome of great knowledge in natural philofo- 
phy, 662 

Mamertines, their treachery to the Mrjjfenians , 546. are 
befieged in MeJJina, ibid. their impudent requell to the 
Romans, 547 

Man created according to the image of God, 13. as it were, 
a little world, 19 

Manasseh, one half tribe of, and the territory which fell 
to it, 201. the other half, and its provinces, 224 
Man asses, his wickcdnefs, imprifonment, repentance, and 
death, 349 

Mandevile, the traveller, his monument, 483 
M a n 1 a , her good government of jEolis, under Pharnabazus, 
442. murdered by her fon-in-law, ibid. 

Manlius, Titus, fent to the Baleares, 657. gets a victory 
over the Sardinians, 638 

Manlius Torquatus caules his fon to be put to death for a 
breach of his order, 534 
Mantinea, the battel of, 433 
Marathon, the battel of, 402 


Marcellus forces Hannibal to raife the fiege of Sofa, 631. 
is dishonourable at Cajtli/rr, 650. takes Lcontium, 6bo. 
befieges Syracufe, 661. his profitable circumfpcftion, 663. 
his underhand dealing with the Syraiujians, during a treaty of 
peace, 664. gets Syracufe by the treafon of Merictis, ibid . 
comes to Rcmt, and is honoured with rhe letter triumph, cal¬ 
led Ovation, 666. follows Hannibal, 666, ife. prepares 
(or battel with him, and is (lain, 670 
Ma r doniu 5 made general of Xerxes's army in Greece, 404. 
his flattering promiles to that king, 409. his embafly to the 
Athenians, ibid, invades Attica, 411. quits it, and burns 
Athens, 410. (lain at Plata:ce, ibid. 

Marciana, where Alexander, finding the bed wine there, 
leaded himfclf and his army, for ten days together, 73 
Mar ronit ts, Chriftinn, two monalleries of them, near 
mount Horeb, their hofpitality, 151 
Marjhal (earl) of England, his power, 681 
Martius, L. a young Roman gentleman, chofen general, 
639. furpriies A/drubaf s camp, ibid, marvellous victories af- 
enued to him by fome hillorians, 640 proved idle dreams, 64! 
Martius, J f>uintius, the Roman conlul, his difficult and dan¬ 
gerous march againft the Macedonians , 799. takes Dium, 
800. quits that city, and enters into Tc/npe, ibid, hi* cha¬ 
racter, 802 

Martyrs, who may be numbered among them, 6ao 
Marus, his monument, 330 

Mas a Niss a offers his lervice to Scipio againft the Carthaginians, 
685. driven out of his kingdom, by Syphax, ib:J . the caule 
of his revolt from them to the Romans, ibid, eafily defeats 
Hanno, 686. purfues S\pbax, 689. reftored to his kingdom, 
690. takes Syphax priioncr, and carries him bound to Cirta, 
where he marries Scp/.onijba, ibid, fends her a lad meftiige, 
with a cup of poifon, 691. brought before the Rc an army 
by Scipio, and proclaimed king, ibid, returns to his king¬ 
dom, 692. comes again to help Scipio againft Hannibal, 696. 
does good fervice at the battel of Sadugura, 698. cruelly 
opprelles the Carthaginians , 787 in credit with the Romans 
above all other kings, 815 

Masistes and his wife, the barbarous cruelty to them by Xerxes 
and Amcjiris, 412, 413 

Majons, the number of them employed in building the temple of 
Solomon, 284 

Mathematicians, the confent of, in account of times, more fure 
than the authority of any hillorv, 337 
Matho, his mutinous oration againft the Carthaginians, 579. 
chofen by the mutineers for one of their captains, 580. 
makes a furious fally upon the Carthaginians, 589. utterly 
defeated, taken prifoner, and put to death with extreme tor¬ 
ments, 390 

Maurice, count, of Sajfau, deceives the Spaniards, and takes 
Zutphen, Huljl, and Stmeguen, 370. his character, ibid. 
Mazeus, his treacherous cowardice, 472, 474 
Meal tub plot among the Athenians, 427 
Medals, of gold, found in the province of Tran/ylvania, 778 
Medes, from whom defeended, 81. chief aCturs in the fub* 
veriion of the Babylonian empire, 383. their war ukh the 
AJfyiar.s, 386. their cllatc in times foregoing, Hid. 

Media, kings of, 340, 361, 385. occupied by Ar.tlgonus, 
509. 

Me don, firft Archon of Athens, 399. the twelve generations 
of the Me don tide after him, Hid. 

Medusa, the llory of her, 239 

Milampus laid to have undeiftood the voices of birds and 
hearts, 238 

Meleager, proclaims Aridecus king, 488, 489. his plot 
againft Perdiceas dilcovcrcd, 489. ilain, ibid. 

Men of renown before the Hood, 47 
Wenahem, his inhuman cruelty, 321 

Menas, Min<cus, and Minis, names or titles of dignity among 
the Egyptians , 137 

Mendesjus, an illand in the mouth of Nilus, 417 
Menedemus (lain, and his army overthrown by $jitamcnc>, 
482 

Menelaus, brother to Ptolemy, his fatal rigour againft Nico- 
cles, king of Paphos, 521. beficgcd in Saiamis, ibid, forced 
to yield up the town, and his army, 322 
Menon, firft husband to Semiramis , compelled to part with her 
to Ninus , drowns himfelf, 11 3 

Mercenaries, ufeful to tyrants, 580. the dangers of them, 582 
Mercuries, five of them, 179 
Merodach ufurps rhe kingdom of Babylon , 339 
Messene, in Sicily, what its old name, and how changed, 
355 

Messenian wars, the firft and fecond, 332. nobility, of 
whom the chief of them came, 333 
M esseni a ns, why called Hclotes, 282 
M ET A PO NT IN ES give up Tarentum to Hannibal, 633 
Metaurus, the battel at, 673 
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Mexico, written books, like the Egyptian hieroglyphicks, found 
there, 205 

M1 c a h, the prophet, where born, 216 
Micro cosmos, man fo called, and why, 19 
Midas, king of Phrygia, many fables devifed of him, 357 
Mi dias, his detefkble murders, 442 

Milti ades gets the victory at Marathon , 402. dies under 
the ingratitude of the Athenians , 403 
Mind , a dilcouffe of it, 17 

Minifers, ill for princes, the making them over-great, 487 
Minos thrufts his brother out of Crete , 243. brings the Athe¬ 
nians to a tribute of delivering, every year, feven of iheir 
fons, ibid, his purfuit of D total us, 549. (lain by treafon. 


the firft prefent 


2 43 » 549 

Miriam, the fitter of Mofes, her fepulchre, 170 
M01.0 rebels againfts Antioch us, 740. forced to retire towards 
Media , ibid, returns, furprifes and dedroys Xanatus , and his 
whole army, ibid. forfaKen by his followers, and kills him- 
felf, ibid. 

Moloch dcfcribjd, and the manner of facrifice, 330 
Mona, now called Anglefey, given up to the Romans under 

’Julius Agricola , 46; 

Monarchy , the fiift and bed government, 102, 103 

Money not uted in Greece, in Homers time, 247 

Mo nt luc, a marihal of France , his ingenuous confeflion. 

Months, Hebrew, their names, 144 

Mons Ch r 1st 1, where our Saviour chofe the twelve apodles, 198 
Moon, a total eclipfe of it, foregoing the overthrow of Perjeus , 
305. other eclipfes, 357, 42$, 454 
Mortality, a digrefli n concerning it, 21 

Mosal, a large city, lying upon the Tygris, anciently the Se • 
leucia Parthorum, 3 2 

Moscovites. from whom defeended, 82. 

their wives make them in the rime of wooing, 366 
Moses, the time of his birth, 139, 149. different opinions 
concerning it, 140. h‘$ prcierv.uion and education, 141. 
whence his name, 142. flight out of Egypt, 142, 149. 
numbers the tribes, and dilpolcs of the army of lfael for 
their marches through the wilderncfs, 166. his feveral 
marches and encampments, i68, &c. his death, 174. 
his fepulchre never known, ibid . was the mod ancient hifto- 
rian, 73. luppofed to have wrote the book of Job, 142 
Mother of the Gods, an old done, fo called by the Romans , 
7 64 

Mountains from the creation, 26. the highed now in the world, 
72. called by the ancients after their own, or their an- 
cellors names, and why, 85. fome in America full of gold, 
100 

Murder by guile didinguifhed, 681. examples of i:s punifh- 
ment, ibid. 

Mufick, frenzy cured by it, 271 

Metises his good fervicesgets him the envy of Hanno , 665. 
his wrongful dilgrace occaliuns the lofs of all the Carthagini¬ 
ans held in Sicily, ibid. 

Mvcale, the batted of, 411 

Myris, a great lake in Egypt, with monuments in the middle 
of 344 * 35 ° 


N 

I^TAhatheans, in what they traded with the remote Ara- 
iN bians, 517 

Nab is, tyrant of Lace demon, a cruel opprcflbr of his fubjefts, 
724. his engine, in the form of his wife, to gripe thole to 
death who refnfed money, ibid, has Argos delivered to him 
by PhAip, and prcfently enters into league with the Romans 
againd him, 732. defeated by Philo/armen, 758. flam by 
the treachery of the Efoliars, 760 
Karo Nassau, the Ms a of, 337 

N A nor II, the elded fon of Jjnmel, of whom fprung the Ara¬ 
bians of Pite/tu, 176 

N aisoniuus, who lie was, various opinions about it, 376 
N a u t; c Ho do N o r o r overthrows Necho, 367. his peremptory 
mtflge to jAniukim, ibid, conquers Egypt, 368. be lieges 
lyre, ibid, puts Jthoiakim to death, ibid, takes Jeiufaltm, 
31.9. and dcilroy* the temple, 370. Megajlhencs's report of 
him, 376. his victories between the dellruction of J trufuhm 
and conqued of Egypt, 378 
Nacu K7.anes, his mlolence to Darius, 476 
Nad/.oara, battel at, between Scipio and Hannibal, 696 
N A HAS, king of the Ammonites, his cruelty to the Gileadites , 
22 + 

N a nit m, the prophet, when he lived, 330 
Maps \WtN es, a people that live upon the fpoils of (hip* 
wic.k. 

Nation*, the hill planting of, alter the flood, 74. the law of, 

- 163 

r, no pt incipiutn perse, 10 


Naval triumph, the firft ever feen in Romi, 566 
Navigation, by whom invented, 77. the firft about Africa, 
359 

Nebo, the idol oracle of the Moabites, 219 
Nebuchadnezzar fubdues Egypt, 380. dodroys Nineveh, 
381. his buildings, madnefs, and death, 382 
Neceffity binds every nature, but the immortal, 102 
Nefiar and Ambrofia, alluded to the tree of life, by the ancient 
poets, 40 

Nehemiah, the book of, when written, 417 
Nemjean games, firft infticuted, 248 

Neoptolemus, his difiimulation with Eumenes, 493. flutme- 
fully beaten, ibid, rallies again, and is (lain by the hand 
of Eumenes, 496 

Nephtalim, the tribe of, where fettled, 194 
Nestorian chriftians, their epiftles to the pope concerning 
the land of 31, lAc. 

Netherlands, what helped them greatly againd the Spa¬ 
niards, 570, 532 

N ic a nor, brother to Cajfander, timely put into Athens by 
him, 499. takes Pireus, 500. his vidory at fea againd 
Clitus , 501. murdered by the command of Olympias, 503 
Nicias, an honourable citizen of Athens , fent ambaflador to 
Sparta, 424. made general of the Athenians , in Sicily, 425, 
553. his reafons for carrying on his unfortunate fiege of 
Syracufe, 425. beaten, ibid. 55 j, intangled in his pillage 
to Camerina, ibid, iurrenders himfclfj and is barbarouily 
murdered, ibid. 

Nicocles, king of Paphos , his pitiful tragedy. C21 
Nimrod, where his country was, 39. the firft (overaign lord 
after the flood, 105. built Nineveh, 107 . re-eltabldhed the 
Babylonian empire, 106, 109. he, Belus, and Niaus, three 
diftinCt perfons, 106. 

Nineveh, formerly called Campfor, 121. deflroycd by Ar - 
baces, 322 

Ninias, fon of Semir amis, fucceeds her, 123. an effeminate 
prince, ibid, fuppofed to be the Amraphel whom Abraham 
overthrew, 130 

Ninus, the time of his government after the flood, 90. the 
firft notorious facrificer to idols, 109. his wars, 112. for- 
ces S emir amis from Me non her hulhand, 113. his buildings, 
and death, 12X 

Nitocris, After to Evilmtrodach , takes the government out 
of his hands, 384 

Noah, the many names given him, 62, 63. firft planter of 
the vine, 63. not remembered in feripture after his facri¬ 
fice, and why, 69. his fons, which the elded, 75. their 
iflue, where fettled, 81, &c. his flood forewarned of God, 
57. univerfal, 60. fupcrnaturaJ, 61. no need of any new 
creation of matter to make it, 62. he and his family enter 
the ark, 6c, 66 

Nobility, the oeginning of it, 104. vainly boafled of without 
virtue, 105. ancient, had in due regard, proof againll con- 
queft, 516. examples of this in France, ibid. 

No m ades, what fort of people, 43 

Nov eg rods boy, a coin in Rvjfsa , upon what occafion (lamped, 

366 

Numa Pompilius chofen king of the Romans, 356. more like 
a pried than a king, 336. his law againd idolatry, 111. his 
books of his own conititutions, and of philofophy, found in 
his grave, near 600 years after his death, 356. and ordered 
by the fenate to be burnt, ibid, an anfwer of his, reported 
by Plutarch, 263 


O 

O Aths, how facred they ought to be, 185 

Obadiah, the prophet, when he lived, 322 
Cclanus and Htfperus, contemporaries with Mojes, 178 
Oedipus, the dory of him, 247 
Oc, his iron bed, its dimcnlions. 223 

Ooyces, contemporary with Jaub, and his flood above 50# 
years after Noah's, 5 8 

Olympiads, when they began, and whence their name, 328 
Olympian games firlt inlhtutcd by Hercules , 328. how and 
when celebrated, 329 

Olympias, mother to Alexander the great, her hatred to 
Antipater, 490. recalled into Macedon, 498. her cafy 
victory over Eurydice, 503. puts Aiidrtui to death by cruel 
torments, and hangs Eurydice, ibid, befieged by Cojfander, 
and fubmits to him, 504. her death, and character, $04, 
505. many indances of her barbarous cruelty, ibz, 503, 
5°5 

Olynthus, a city in Thrace, compelled by (amine to fur- 
render to the Lacedemonians, 447, 448. lacked by Philip , 
fon of Amyntas , 460 
Omri proclaimed king of lfael, 292 

Onomarchus, commander of the Phocian army, aflifts Ly- 
cot hr on in the invalion of Th'fc.h, 459. gets a great viflory 

ovct 
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over the Thrjfalians, and Macedonians, 460. Hi* army over¬ 
turned, and himlelt hanged by Philip, ion of Amyntas , ibid. 
Ophir, one of Jofiaris ions, feated in an idand in the Eaji- 
Indies, now called Molucca, 99 
Orchards in the air, 382 
Or kb and Zeb taken by the Ephraimites, 24! 

Orestes murdered by his tutor jEropus , 458 
Or ices, his opinion of the liars, 11. his glorious fepulchre, 
192 

OrigKiil fin explained, 18 
Orontes, the river, whence fo called, 396 
Urns the iccond, or Bu/tris, his edidt lor drowning the Hebrew 
children, 13S 

Osiris, the cldeft fon of Cham, 135 

Ojlraufm , a law of Athens , devifed by Thefeus , 246 

Osymandyas, hi* tomb, 343 

Ui homel commands the Jews after JoJhua' s death, 236. 

his contemporaries, ibid. 

Oi/, by whom full prefled, 181 
ijyjltrs growing on treei*, 41 


P Acuvius Calamiut, an ambitious nobleman of Capua , 
his conjunction with Hannibal, 6:7. laves the fenators 
Irom bring muiJrrcd by the people, 328, 628 
Painters Wives ift-ind, 327 

Palm tree, where it grows, 34. yields meat, drink, and cloth, 
ibid 

Pa/mitts tree , the wonderfdl nature of the female, 1 54 
Panormus, now Palermo, by whom founded, 550. a further 
account of it, 536 

Papyrius, his noble exhortation to the Roman foldiers againft 
tiiC SamniUt, 468 

Parad.je , the feat of it greatly miftaken, 21. many ft range 
opinions about it, 22. where leated, 23, 32. r.cceflary to 
be known, 24. the marks of it not utterly defaced by the 
flood, 25. not the whole earth, as fome have thought, 26. 
placed by fome as h gh as the moon, 27. by others under 
the E^umochal, 28. the two chief trees in it, 40 
Parents, our firft, their fin and fall, 42 

Par MEN 10, one of Alexanders captains, wins Miletus, 465. 
the very right-hand of Alexander's good fortune, 473. put 
to death by his order, 481 
Pa Athenians, their rile, 353 
Pasiphae, her unnatural lull, 242 

rajjrcer, the firlt celebration of it, 149. the fccond, 168. 
me third, 1 84 

Patriarchs, their different ages, when they begat their children, 
4v long-lived, ibid. the caufes thereof, 46. their years 
not lunary, 45. delivered their knowledge by tradition, 47 
Pausanias, king of Sparta, carries large forces to the aid of 
the Athenians, 410. recovers B\zantium, now Conjlantinoplr, 
Irom the Perjians, 414. condemned as a traitor, and dies 
in banifnment, 443 

Pi l a sc i, a nation that once gave name to all Greece, 332 
Pel a sous cholcn king of Arcadia for his bodily llrength, 178 
Pelopidas, lent an.bafLuior from the ‘Thebans, to Artaxerxes 
Mae most , 43 O 

Peloponnesian war, its beginning, 419. the end of it, 

428 .. j t- 

Pllusium, a great city upon the branch of Nilas, next Arabia, 

88 

Pen, inftances of guileful killing by it, 681 
Pe NTH Es 1L e A, queen of the Amazons , flain by Pyrrhus , fon 
of Achilles, 239 

Plrdiccas, his nature and quality, 488. joined with Leo - 
natus in the governinen: ot Arid*u\ s army, 489. made 
protestor and commander of the king’s forces, ibid, con¬ 
quers Cappadocia , and crifcifies Ariaretes, the king of it, 
^.91. nukes an unfortunate voyage into Egypt, 494. is 
flain, 493 

Prriasder, one of the feven fages of Greece, a cruel tyrant, 
366 

Per rot. Sir John, the caufe of his ruin, 338 
Persepolis burnt by Alexander, at the requeft of a ftrum- 
per, 4*75. the immenfe riches of that city, 176 
Perseus, eldeft fon of Philip, the fon of Demetrius, accufcs 
his brother Demetrius, and works his death, 7 ^>* t fucceeds 
his father in the kingdom of Mactdors , 786* his timorous 
nature, 787. the Dolopians rebel againft him, 7^8* makes 
a journey to AjoJIj's temple at Delphi , 79 °* accufed by 
Eutnencs , king ot Pergamus, to the Roman fenate, 79 ** 


attempts to murder Eumenes, 792. and to poifon fome 
of the Rom** fenators, 793. the Romans declare war *g* ,n 
him, ibid, his forces, 795. his cowardice in abandotung 
Tempt, 800. overthrown by the Romans at Pjdua, and the 
firft that fled, 806. takes fanftuary at San.etbrace, ibid. 
coufened by the Cretans, 807. led captive to Rome, and 
dies miferably, 815. his fon put to a low trade, , ibid. 
Persians, from whom defeended, 97. their firft greatneis, 

,8c. kings, their number and names, 394. empire, trou¬ 
bles therein, 451. the battel between them and Alexander 
near the Granicus, 464. their barbarity to their prifoneri, 

Per 7 *, whence its name, too. Solomon traded thither, ibid. 
Petaiismus, a law for baniftunent among the Syracuftan.. 

Pe*tellia, a city of the Brutians in Italy, its fidelity to the 
Romans, 583, 643 

Petaa, the native city of Rath, *19 

Pevcestes put to flight by Antigonus, 506. confpires again 
Eumenes' % lift, 507. defcrts the army, 5 ° 8 - lives con ‘ 
tcmptibly, and dies obicurely, 509 
Ph adr a and Hippelytsu, the ftory of them, 24b 
P11 a e ton’i conflagration, 179 , . 

Ph alar is, his jultice upon Per,lias, 551. Honed to death, 

Ph a linus, a Grecian, endeavours to talk his countrymen into 
flavery, 411. well anfwered by Xenofhon, ibid. 

Pharaoh, his cruelty againft the Ifraehtts “ X* 

and the ground of it, I4«- » rtn y- * nd F“ °* 
Ifmelites i ±1 iA7. drowned in the Red ie*, 147 
*«. b, .>« 

PiiaiuiohV,,*, hi. conquetti, ,s*. « 9 - *b ,,n < 3^7 
Piiaiaok father-in-law to Solosston, 137 

Pharnabazus affifts the B.tbyman ^r,4« aga.nft the 
Greeks, 440. the war and treaty between him 
laus, 444. helps Canon to a viftory over 
fleet, 446. marries one of the daughters of Artaxerxes, 

44 7 

Pharnus and his feven fons, 383 , - verfe 

Phemose, prieft of Apollo, the dev.fer of heroic verte, 

Phenicia, its bounds, chief cities, and their founders, 2 3 

kings, 204. won by Ptolemy ^fgus, 490 kings 

Phen.c.ans, fome of the firft idolaters, 50. their kings. 

cfpcchlly of Tyre. 20$ 

be (« d* kiejaom 

hoftage into Thebes, 450. lotes one of his eyes at the f. g 
of Methane, ibid. the beginning of his reign, 458- make 
a politick league with the Olynthians, 459 * ” , . 

by and afterwards overthrows Onomarchus and his wh 
army, 460. dcllroys Olynthus, and feUs the i.ihabnants for 
(laves, ibid, ends the Phocian war, ibid defeated in k 
attempts upon Perm, bus, Byzantium, and the%/W, 461 - 
victorious over the Greek, at Cbaronea, and chofen their 

Ttsrtcst 

lew,A enb ifc, mi. h» 

whole race extinft, 520 . _„ c ro the 

Philip, fon of Demetrius, king.of ^ “ of 

crown in his infancy, 593. 600. dn'es . h j 

Opus, 645. his gallant demeanour towards the f ' 

confederates, ibid, his friendfliip courte X bv evil 

646. war, with the Etolians, 7 oy m ' f ' ldv '^ m 7 ' g 
counfellors, 706. invades the Etohans a fecond time 708. 
waftes Etolia, and carries away rich fpotK 7 ' 3 ; % 

peace to theM«. 7 ‘ j ”";T ^doubfo dealing 

his friends his enemies, 71 $• poifons e , j 
and fon, ibid, his oerfidknifnefs and, cruelty to the > Cum . 

720. the notable ftratagem by which he won fnnaffsu, 

721. war proclaimed againft him by the 7“ d 

and by the Romans, 723. attempts to furpr.ze 
dellroys the temple of Hercules near it, 7 4 - . 

between him and the Romans, 726. wa cs -Romans at 

delivers Argos to Nabis, 73 *- vanqu.lhed by 
CynoJiepUe, 7 33 - obtains a 

ditions, 736. puts his youngeft fon to deatu, , , yM 
10 G 
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vcs to give the kingdom from the elded, but dies before he 
could effeft it, 786 

Philip II. of Spain, his enterprize upon England, in 1588. 

compared to that of Xerxes againd Greece, 405 
Philistines, their foundation, and firft kings, 281, 282. 
flay great numbers of the Jfraelites in two battels, 261. 
take the ark of God, ibid, plagued with a grievous dif- 
eafe, and forced to return it, 262. difperfed By thunder, 
263. their victory over Saul at Gilboa , 272. their policy 
in not profccuting it after SauT s death, ibid. 

Phi list us, the hiflorian, prevails upon DionyjUs to banifh 
Plato , 558. put to death, 559 

Philomela, whofe daughter, 236. the fable of her, 237, 

2 3 8 ... 

Philo poem en, his fir ft military aCtion, 600. made general 
of the A beans, 718. gets a victory over the Lacedemo¬ 
nians, and flays the tyrant Macbanidas, 719. his exaCt (kill 
in advantage of ground, 758. overcomes Nobis thereby, and 
wades his country, ibid, unites the Lacedeseeanians and 
Acbeans , 760. taken prifoner by the revolted Meffenians , 
and poifoned, 781 

Pbilofopbcrs , ignorant in nature, and the ways of her working, 
10 

Pbilofiphy, natural, from whence it came, 550 
Pbilojiratus , a pafiiige in his life of Apollonius Tyaneus, found true, 
though fabuloufly cxprcfTed, 67 

Philo r as, his treafon againd Alexander, 470, 480. tortured 
to death for it, 481. an excellent note ot Sam . Darnel's in 
his tragedy of Philotas , 480 
Phiheus plagued by the harpies, 244 
Phocian war began, 4C9. ended, 460 
Phocion made chief ruler in Athens, 493. poifoned by the 
Athenians, after having been chofen their governor five and 
forty times, 500. his character, coo, 501 
Phraortes, king of the Medes, (lain at the fiege of Nine¬ 
veh, 361 

Phrygia won by Antigonus the elder, £02 
Phunon, a principal city of the Edomites, where Mofes ereCted 
the brazen ferpent, 172 

Phyllidas gives liberty to the Thebans by a drattgem, 448 
Pilgrims , the cadle of, where, and by whom built, 200 
Pillar, one fet up 1426 years before Noah's flood, feen in Jo- 
Jepbus's time, 25 

Pindar, the poet, all his race pardoned by Altxandtr, at 
the dcflruCtion of Thebes , 464 
Pineda, his miracle, 286 

Pisistratus changes the popular government of Athens into 
a monarchy, 399. the various turns of hi* fortune, ibid. 

Pi son, 35. falfly taken for Ganges, 27. joins Tygris under 
Apamia, and now called Pifo-tygris, 36 
Plat*-je, the battel of, 410. the city taken by the, Pelo- 
ponncfians , 42O 

Plato, his good inft ruCtions to Dionyjms, 558. haitiihcd by 
him, ibid. 

Plays, mufical, inflituted to Apollo Delpbicus, 181 
Plkminius, a captain under P, C. Sdpio, plunders the temple 
of Proferpina, at Locri, 684 

Plessis, M. du , the fatisftClion given him, for a blow, by a 
baron of France, 680, 681 

Plunder, divided before the victory won, 601. expectation of 
it gives the greatefl edge to the common foldiers, 468 
Pluto, his rape of Proferpina , 23^ 

Poets, ancient, little hiflorical truth in them, 256 
Polybius, an impartial hiflorian, 634 

Polysperchon made poteftor of the king and empire of 
Mace don, 498. his cruelty to a familiar friend, 500. his 
vain expedition againft Caffandtr, 501. his treachery to 
his foveraign, 503. endeavours to place Hercules, fon of 
Alexander, upon the throne, 519. bribed by Caffandtr, 
murders him, ibid . 

Polyxenidas, admiral of Jbstiochus, furprifes the Rkedian 
fleet, 769 

Pontuj, whence ufed for the fea in general, 85 
Popular jealoufy, the fruits of it, 616 

Porus beaten and taken prifoner by Alexander, 484. reflo- 
red to his eflate by him, with a great enlargement, ibid. 
Posthvmius, general of the Romans, the ftrange manner of 
his overthrow by the Gauls, 643. his fkull made a drinking 
cup, ibid. 

Poyit, chancellor to Francis I. of France , worthily puniihed 
for his falfbood, 681, 68* 

Predeftination, 13 


Pre nest inis, their great refolution and patience at the 
fiege of Cafiline, 631, 632 
Prefcience, 1 2 

Priamus, king of Troy, rebuilt it, 246. had fifty Tons, 

ibid. 

Primum mobile, whether there be any, 9 
Printing invented, 67. improved by great fcholars, and wife 
men ; afterwards corrupted, and by whom, 6 62 
Procne, the fable of her, 237, 238 
Prometheus flourifhed in the time of Mofes, 178. his 
(lory moralized, 61, 178. AZfcbylus's teflimony of his know¬ 
ledge, 178 

Prophets, greater and lefler, whence the difference of them 
taken, 322 

Proteus takes Helena from Paris, 237, 34$. what hewai 
probably, 345. 

Providence , 13 

Proximus, his jull reflection upon the emperor Valentinian, 
for killing jEtius, 782 

Prusias, king of Bithyma, fends a fleet into Greece to aflift 
Philip, fon of Demetrius , 64c. marries his daughter, 720. 
perfuades him to deflroy the town of Cios in a cruel 
and perfidious manner, ibid, promifes to deliver up Hanni¬ 
bal to the Romans, 781. balely flatters them inthe frxuuc, 

8, 5 

Pfalrm , a difpute whether all were written by David, 279. 
the fuppofed nine other authors of them, 280. divided and 
diflinguifhed by Ezecbias, 279 
Psammiticus, his reign, 350. foriaken by his foldiers, 
351. the means he ufed to find out what language was 
moil ancient, ibid, his long fiege of Axotus, ibid, his pro¬ 
vident courfe to divert the Scythians from Egypt, 365 
Psammones, the philofopher, takes down the pride of Alex¬ 
ander the great, eflz 

Ptolemjeus Lathurus, his victory over the Jews, 202, his 
barbarous contrivance to flrike the red of that people with 
terrour, ibid. 

Ptolemais, its fituation, and whence hs name, 102 
Ptolemy called the fon of Letgus, but reputea of Philip, 
488. his fubtilty to debar all claim to the crown of Ma- 
cedan, ibid, very powerful and popular in Egypt, 494, 
ti. Tides with Antipater, ibid, fcours the fea with ha 
eet, under the conduct of Seleucus, 511. fubdues Cyprus, 
513. furprizes Gaza, and takes Tyrus, and Sidon, 514. 
retires with treafures into Egypt, 516. obtains Sicyon and 
Corinth, £ 18. diflrefles Antigonus, £23. bcfieges Salami's, 
528. his death, and character, 531 
Ptolemy Pbiladelpbus, his fan, fuccecds him, ibid, his cha¬ 
racter, 718. built and furnifhed the famous library at Alex¬ 
andria, ibid, firft of the Egyptian kings that entered into 
league with the Romans, ibid. 

Ptolemy Ceraunus treacheroufly murders Seleucus, yi. frizes 
all the dominions of Lsfisnacbus, 536. is pofletfed of all 
Mace don and Thrace, £37. marries his own fifler, murders 
her children, aud baniflves her, ibid, taken prifoner by the 
Gauls, who (truck off his head, ibid. 

Ptolemy Euergetes, his reign, 738. death, 739, his ac¬ 
tions, and whence his name, ibid. 

Ptolemy Pbilopator fucceeds him, ibid, his fumasne given 
him in derifien, 745. his lewd reign, and death, ibid . 
Ptolemy Epiphanes left his fucceffor, 745, 746 
Ptolemy Pbilometor, and Ptolemy Pbyfcon, his fons, their 
contention for the crown, 810, tsfe. 

Publico la, Valerius, his fincerity, 532 
Pu nic faith, a proverb among the Romans, 561 
Punic war, the beginning of the firlt, 547. its end, £77. 
the fecond, 606 

Purim, the feaft of, when, and why, inflituted, 417 
Pydna, befieged by Caffandtr, 504. extreme famine 
therein, ibid . the battel of, between the Romans and Perftus 
king of Macedon, 80c, 806 

Pygmalion, king of Tyre , when he reigned, 206, 312. his 
barbarous murder of Sicbeeus, 206 
Pyramids of Egypt, 346 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, his defeent and education, £28. 
his perfonal valour, 529. gets Maeedon, 530. his trium¬ 
phant entry into it, ibid, made patron of the Athenians, 
ibid . fhriaken by the Macedonians, 531. wars with the 
Romans, and vanquifhes them in two battels, 535 * w * ns 
mod part of Sicily, is tyrannical, and foon lofes it, 537. bea¬ 
ten out of Italy by the Romans, and forced to return to 
Epirus, 538. bcfieges Sparta without fuccefs, 539. his en- 
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terprizc upon Argos , 540* his death by a Hone from the 
hand of a woman, ibid, his charader, 538 
Pythacoaas, his eagle, 119. his golden precept, 155 
Pythius, a Lydian, enteruins Xerxes, and his whoic army, 
404. barbaroufly requited by him, ibid . 

Python fent againft the rebel Greeks in Afia, 491. fucceeds 
Perdiccas in the protedorffiip of Macedon, 495. refigns his 
office, 497. deluded, and flam, by Antigenus, 509 

<L 

Q Uinqueremes, Roman gallics, how built, 565, 567 

Quintius (T.) Flaminius, conful of Rome , fent With 
anaimy into Macedon, 728. wins a paffiage againft Phi- 
JiP* 7 2 9« enters into a treaty with him, 731. which is 
broken off, 732, vanquifhes Philip at CynojcepkaU, 733 * 
falls out with the Italians , 734. grants peace to Philip, 
73c. thereby fets the Greeks at liberty, ibid. his magni¬ 
ficent triumph, 7J4. fent ambaflador to Pn//£aj, king of 
Bithynia , and requires him to deliver up Hannibal , 781^ 

R 


ing war under F^Fabius, 616, driven to hard fhifts, 

629. join with the Etolians, and make war upon Philip in 
Greece , 644, 645. begin to recover their ftrength, 647, 
650. their noble affedtion for their common-weal, 649. 
befiege and take Capua, 652, &J 7 . rout Hannibal at Nada- 
gara, 699. force the Carthaginians to beg a peace, ibid. 
aflift the Athenians againft Philip , 723, &c. war with Antio- 
ehus , 737. with the Gauls, Ligurians , and Spaniards , 755. 
vanquilh Antiechus at Magntfea, 772. fubdue the Etolians, 
773. and Gallo-Greeks, 774. their ingratitude to the 5 a- 
/iV/, 776, 777. their cultom, of leading captive princes 
in triumph, condemned, 701. factions among their nobility, 
777. their vidory over Pcrfeus, 807. dreadful to all kings, 

8l 4 

Romulus, his birth, 335. death, 336 
Rowing, after a flrange iafhion, 565 

Roxana, her bloody malice upon Statira juftly revenged, 

5 l8 

Rule, the defire of it belongs to the nobler part of reafon, 
584. of the hufband over the wife, and of parents over 
their children, ibid. 

Ruth and Janus contemporaries, 81 


R Abba, the chief city of the Amonites, where Uriah was 

(lain, 223 _ . . . 

j^am, in gold, a curious piece of workinanlhip, in the temple 

of Venus Erycina , 549 . , T/ . .. . . . 

Ramases, a city in Gafhen, whence the ljraelites made their 
march towards the Red lea, 144 
Rats, great mifehief done by them, in Sennacherib s army. 

Rebels', how vain their confidence in their favour with the 

multitude, 714 ... 

Recem, now called Cnu and Mozera, a ftrong city, wherein 
the foldans of Egypt kept all their treafures, 219 
Red colour fuperilmoufly obferved by the Egyptians, 143 
Red lea defenbed, 147. # the various names given to it, ibid. 

by whom diicovered in 1544, 147. 
dt Rcpetundis, or of recovery, a law among the Romans againfl 
c.toinng magiftrates, 581 

Reges Arabum & Saba, in Pfal. 72. expounded according 
to the Hebrew, 31 .... 

Re hobo am fucceeds his father Solomon, 288. his impiety, and 

death, 290 

Report of a vidory, how for carried in one day, 412 
Retreat, in the head of an enemy’s army, how dangerous, 
604 

Revelation of St. John , an interpretation of Daniefi vflions, 


Revenge, ftcadfaftnefs in taking it, wrongfully held a point of 
honour, and why, 588. its true conqueft, 680 
Reuben, the tribe of, and his borderers, 217 
Rhodes, the ficge of, by Demetrius, 523 
Rhodian, with one galley, defies the Roman fleet, 573 
Rhodians, their fleet overthrown by Ptolemy s navy, 512. war 
upon Philip, 720. recover the whole province of Per eta 
from the Macedonians, 734. their proud embaflage to An - 
tiochus, 747. flighted by the Romans , 792 
Ring, the privilege of wearing it at Rome, granted only to 
their knights, 652 

Rivers, the four, that went out of Eden, 32, 13 c. 

Roberies, more committed in England, than in any other 
chriftian country, 161 

Rome, when, and by whom, founded, 335. her kings, 335, 
531. firft confuls, 532. how, and when, (he fell under 
lubjedionto a prelate, 336 

Romans, their foil wars, 533, 534. with Pyrrhus, 533. 
vidory over him, 537. firft Punic war unjuflly undertaken 
by them 547. contend with the Carthaginians for Sicily, 
549 * 563* befiege and win Agrigentum, 1564. begin to fit 
out a fleet, 565. their firft lofs, and firft vidory, by fea, 
ibid . a fecond vidory, 567. carry the war into Africa, 
and prevail there, 567, 568. lofe their fleet by tem¬ 
ped, and rely only on a land-army, 570. attempt again 
to get the maftery of the feas, and foil, 573, tAc. build a 
new fleet at the charge of private men, 576. get a great 
victory at fea, and thereby bring the Carthaginians to hard 
terms of peace, 577. take Sardinia from them, contrary 
to that peace, 590, 591. war with, and fubdue, the Illy- 
riam, 6oi, 602. and the Gauls, 603, 604, 605. under¬ 
take the fecond Punic war, 606. rebelled againfl by 
the Cifalpine Gauls, 61 o. beaten by Hannibal, at Ttcinum, 
612. at Trebia , 613. at Thrajymene , 61 j. their lingcr- 


S 

S ABA, now Semifafac , whence the Magi come to worfliip 
Christ, where feated, 94 

Saba, fon of JoSlan, feated in India, from whom came the 
nation of the Sabeei , 99 
Saccharum, whence the word, 194 

Saffa, the birth city of ZebecLgus, Alpheeus, James 2nd John 
200 

Sages of Greece, when they flourilhed, 328 
Sacuntum beficged and taken by Hannibal, 608. recovered 
by the Romans, 638 

Sa la dine, foldan of Egypt, gets the foveraignty, 344. for¬ 
ced by the Chriflians to raife the ficge of Belfort , 193 
Sal am is, the battel of, 408 

Sallum gets the crown of Juda by treafon, reigns one 
month, and is (lain, 321 

Samaria, the metropolis of the kingdom of Ifrael, by whom 
built, 208. magnificent buildings in it formerly, now on¬ 
lay a few cottages of Grecian monks, ibid. Hehjeeui, Ab • 
dias, and John Baptijl buried there, ibid. 

Samaritans ever a perfidious nation, 94 
Samnites become tributary to Rome, 534 
Samson, his furpafling ftrength, 49. obfervations upon feme 
parts of his hiftory, 260 

Samuel, his defeent and government, 262, &c. his death, 
268 

Sanaa, the firft that brought the Turks into Egypt , 341 
Sardanapa luj, king of Affyria, his voluptuous life, and 
death, 319 

Sarepta, a city, where fituate, 190. excellent wines near 
it, ibid. 

Sarke, the ifland of, furprifed by the French in queen Mary's 
time, regained by a ft rata gem, 483 
Saamiento, don Pedro it,, a petty jeft of his, 327 
Satrap *, the Perfian, their precarious condition, 517 
Saul, eleded king of Ifrael , 264. his firft vidories, 265. 
his difobedience, 266. his cruelty, 268. his fevere condi¬ 
tions of peace to the Ammonites, 201, 202. (lain with hit 
three fons by the Philiftines , ibid . diffionour done to their 
bodies, ibid, his contemporaries, 269 
Sc a L 1 c e R, J ofeph, his opinion concerning Nabonidus, 3 76 
Sc ip 10, Publius Cornelius, faves his father’s life, 612. fent 
proconful into Spain at 24 years of age, 641. wins New- 
Carthage by afTault the firft day, ibid, makes an entire con- 

3 uefl of Spain, 675, 676. drives the Carthaginians from 
le continent to the ifle of Cades, 677. inftitutes funeral 
games at New-Carthage, 678. his exemplary juftice on his 
mutineers, 682. returns to Rome, and is chofen conful, 
683. procures the war to be transferred into Africa, ibid . 
recovers Locri, 684. lands in Africa , 686. the manner 
of his winter-camp, ibid, fires the camps of Syphax and 
Afdruhal, 687, 688. fights the Carthaginians in the haven 
at Utica, 689. proclaims Mafanijfa king before the army, 
691. fends ambafladors to Carthage, 693. meets and par¬ 
leys with Hannibal, 696, 697. routs him at Nadagara, 
and makes the Carthaginians fubmit, 499. his trium¬ 
phant journey through Italy , and entry into Rome, 700. 
l'umamed the African, from the province he had fubdued, 
ibid , condefccnds to go his younger brother’s lieutenant in 
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the War againft Antiochus, 768. proof againft bribery, 772. 
yetaccufedof it by two tribunes, 776. leaves the ungrate¬ 
ful city, and dies in voluntary banifhment, ibid, 

6c ip 10, Lucius Cornelius , brother to Publius, chofen confut at 
Rome, 768. grants peace to the Etolians , 769. goes into 
Afia, 770. overcome* Antiochus at Magncfea , 772. returns 
to Rome , and is honoured with a moll pompous triumph, 
and the title of the Afiatic , 773. falls under the fame falfe 
accufation with his brother, 776. profecuted with more 
fcverity, 777. condemned in a fine, far beyond his ability 
to pay, and his e/late confifcated, ibid. 

Scriptures, beyond all other records, in age and authority, 
75 

Scripture chronology, feemingly difagreeing, reconciled, 249 
Scultet, Bartholomew, his calculation on what day the (un 
went back in Exekias time, 336 
Scythia Saga, under the mountains of Paropanifus , 69. Scy¬ 
thia intra Imaum, now called Gaffaria, 70. 

Scythians, their expedition againft the Cimmerians , 362. 
their vafl army, 363. their war in the higher Afia, 364. 
tyrannous dominion over it, 365. Alexander wars with 
them, 482 

Sea fight in general, obfervations thereon, 565 
Seas, principal, their appellations, and whence, 73 
Second caufes, our ignorance how they Ihould have any propor 
tion with their effc6b, 10 
S E h o n difeomhted by Mofts, 174 

Seleucus Nicanor , dialed out of Babylon by Antigonus, 
flies to Ptolemy, 509, 510. lands with a fleet in Cyprus / 
511. gains with him a viflory at G*xa 9 over Demetrius, 
Ion of Antigonus, 513. furprizes Nicanor s camp, and routs 
his whole army, 914, 315. the AEra of the kingdom of 
the Greeks begins from his victories, 513. joins forces with 
Lyfimachus , 52c. marries Stratonice , and then gives her to 
his iove-fick fon, 526, 737. has Demetrius prifoner, 530. 
trcacheroufly (lain by Ptolemy Ceraunus , 531, 737. the 
laft of Alexanders captains, ibid, 

Seleucus Callinicus begins his reign^ with cruelties, 738. 
prepares a fleet to make war upon his own fubjeds, which 
is call away, ibid, vanqui/bed by Ptolemy Euergetes, 739. 
invaded by his brother Antiochus Hierax , but gets the up¬ 
per hand of him, ibid . killed by a fall from his horl'e, 
ibid, 

Seleucus Ceraunus, fon to the lafl, (lain by the treafon of 
Nicanor , 739 

Seleusia, anciently called Chalanne, 30. taken by Molo, 
74 ° 

Semi ram is, her policy to obtain the empire, 121. her pa¬ 
rentage, and education, ibid, the vail army with which 
fhe invaded India, 67, 68, 90, 122. overthrown by Stau - 
robates, and dies, ibid, her buildings, ibid. 

Sem p r o n iu s going to Africa , recalled with his army to fave 
Italy , 611 

Sennacherib, his wars with the Jews, 88, 338, 348. his 
army ddlroy’d by a peflilence, 336, 338. flam by his Tons, 
ibid. ibid. 

nones, a tribe of the Gauls , win a great battel from the 
• Romans , flay the ambafladors they lent to treat about the 
ranfora of prifoners, and are expelled out of their country, 
603 

Serpent, 120 foot long in Africa, (lain by Regulus, 568 
Se rvius Tullius ufurps the kingdom of Rome, 532. the firfl 
that levied fubfidics there, ibid. 

Sevora and Tbura, famous midwives. Pharaoh's cruel edid 
by them, 141 

Sep ho r is, formerly the bulwark of Galilee, the city of Jo¬ 
achim and Anna , parents of the virgin Mary ; now but a 
caftle called Zapbet, 200 

Sis ac invades Judta wich a vail army, takes Jerufalem, 
fpoils the temple, and fubjeds the whole kingdom to Egypt, 
290 

Sesostris, two of the name, 137. divers errors about the 
former, ibid, he makes four captive kings draw his coach, 
288. both fall blind, 137. the fabulous recovery of the 
lafl, 138 

Seth, worlhipcd by the Egyptians, 51. Setheitica, a prin¬ 
cipal province in Egypt , fo called in honour to him, ibid. 
Sethon, king of Egypt, in the time of E%ekia, 348 
Sextus Tarquinius, his rape of Lucretia, 532 
Sforza, Lodowick, duke of Milan , delivered up to his 
enemy, by the treachery of his mercenaries, 582 
Sheba, borders upon the Per fan gulf, 29. the queen of k 
viiiu Solomon with rich prefents, 286 


Shekel of the fanduary, its weight, and value, 168 
Ships , the invention of them, 78 

Shis 11 ac, his policy in entertaining Jeroboam and Ad ad, 210 
Sibyl’/ books, of great credit among the Romans, 629, 77 j. 
fhameful idolatry advanced by them, 776. their prophecies 
of Christ fufpeded as counterfeit, ibid. 

Sibylla Erythraa, when fhe lived, 282. 

Sicily, the quality and firfl inhabitants of it, 548. whence 
fo named, 549. plantation of the Greeks in it, 550. the 
government and affairs of it before Dionyfiuds tyranny, 551. 
conquered by the Romans, 666 
Sidney, Sir Philip, his observation of hiflorians, 306. 

Siege, a great one, breaks the force of a great army ; inftin- 
ces of it, 617 

Simeon, the tribe of, where fettled, 2x4 
Simon Magus , his end, 119 

Si mon i Deo Sanflo, an infeription on an altar at Rome, con- 
jedures upon it examined, 776 
Simonians, whence the fellers of spiritual gifts fo called, 
211 

Sin, the image of God in man much deformed by it, 18. 

of our firfl parents explained, 42 
Sinai and Horeb but one mountain, 151 
Sinope, a port-town in Leucofyria, a colony of the Mile fans. 
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Sisamnus, an unjuft judge, punifhed in a moft fevere manner 
by Cambyfes, 395 

Sixtus Quintus, his good anfwer to a friar, 306 
Slave, whence the word, 282. who naturally fo, 585 
Socrates, his death, and for what, 27 
Solar and lunar years, and how reconciled, 144 
Soldiers, their profeffion unprofperous, and why, 782 
Solomon declared David's fuccefTor, 278. anointed king, 
279. his riches, 280. his weak pretence for the murder 
of Adomjah, his elder brother, 285. wifdom, buildings 
and glory, 284. his letter to Suron, king of Tyre, ibid, 
fends a fleet to India, 285. the flrength of his garriibns, 
and grandeur of his court, 286. his death and writings, 
287. the greateft example of human frzilty, 288. his 
contemporaries, ibid. 

Solon gives laws to the Athenians , 399. a faying of his, re¬ 
membered by Crafus, faves that king’s life, 389 
Sons 0/ Gov, the meanmg thereof, 48 
Sophonisba, daughter of Afdrubal the fon of Gisge, be¬ 
trothed to Majanijjfd , but afterwards married to Syphax, 
685. yields herfelf into the hands of Mafaniffa, and is 
married to him, 690. boldly drinks off a cup of poifeo. 
Cent her by him, 691 

Spain, by whom firfl peopled, 79. the figure of it likened 
to an ox-hide, 755. moft of its provinces fubje&cd to 
Carthage , 591. Hannibal's prog refs, 606. wars there be¬ 
tween the Romans and Carthaginians, 635. the moft pow¬ 
erful kingdom in the Weft, 817 
Spaniards, their pride in America, 98. plant in the eaftern 
iflands of Manilla, 285. three hundred fmothcred to death 
in Guiana, 479. their patient virtue in their Indian Difi 
eoveries, 575. fall from the Carthaginians to the Romans , 
637. turn againft the Romans , 756 
Spartans, theirobflinancy in the firfl Mejfienian war, 353. 
enter into war with Athens, 419. arc beaten at Pylus, and 
fue for peace, 420. reduce the Athenians, 4 28. join with 
them againft the Thebans, 450 

Spen d ius, a principal ring-leader of the Carthaginian muti¬ 
neers, 579. takes the held againft Amilcar, 589 fubdued 
and crucified at Tunis, ibid. 

Sphere, the invention of it, by whom, 53. —and cylinder, 

the proportion between them, by whom found out, 664 
Sphinx, various accounts of her, 243 
Sp ho dr i as, his foolilh attempt upon the haven of Athens, 
448 

Spirit of God moved upon the waters, how to be under- 
flood, 6. not to be fearched curioufly, ibid. 

Spirit of life, which God breathed intoman, 19 
Spitamenes revolts from Alexander, 422. murdered by his 
own wife, 483 

Spouts, what thole fallings of water, in the Indies, 62 
Spring, perpetual, in the fouth of America, 34 
Springs, of hot and cold, bitter and fweet, Water, where 
found, 218 

Stars , their influence, and operations, 11 

St Rato, king of Si don, dethroned by Alexander Maced**, 
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St rossic, Peter , loft at the Azores , by an ignorant bravery, 

5 6 5 . 

S') vx, by the water of, an inviolable oath, the meaning of it, 
72! 

Subjects, he’d as ftaves, eaftty conquered, 316. examples of 
this in Tut by, and Per fea, ibid. 517. 

Succoth, tlie frail of tabernacles inftituted there, 222 

Su : nr made by the fun, 194 

Sulpicius, the Roman conful, invades Macedcn, 723. forces 
Ar.tipatria , 725. returns with his army to Apolknia, 727 

Sun, its original, 7. material fubllance, ibid, excellency 
and life, 8. motion and heat, 9. the miracle of its (land¬ 
ing Hill, 1S4. going back, 184, 339. ecliples, 328, 329, 
337 

Suph, a region bordering th t Dead fea, 172, 218. the am¬ 
biguity oi the word, 2^6 

So RON, the fime as Huron, or Hiram, v. Hiram. 

Susa, in the province of Elam, the feat-royal of the kings of 
Perfia, 97. taken by Alexander, 475. by frlolo, 740 

Syphax enters into league with the Romaru, 677. afterwards 
fides with the Carthaginians , 685. bring- with him large 

forces to Carthage, 6H6. forms a very odd camp, 687. 
Scifio fires it, ibid, efcapes back to his own kingdom, 
689. fights a battel with Lirlius and Mafanijfa, 690. 
taken and canixl prifoner to Cirta, ibid, lotes, and ex- 
claims againft, Sophcuifea, 690, 691. fem to Rome, 692. his 
death, 700 

Syracuse, where, ard by whom founded, 357. Cicero s 
defeription and account of it, 550. taken by the Romans, 

Syaacumans, their unfortunate expedition againft Ducetius, 
king of the Sicilians, 532. war with the Athenians, 553. 
lock up the Athenian fleet in their haven, 334 

Syria difcribcd, 187. won b y Ptolemy Lagus, 498 
.Syrians, the hiitory of them, 227. invade Juda, in the 
reign of Jogs, 309 


T Abemacles, the feaft of, whence, and where; inftituted, 
222 

Tacc hi, kill themfelves, and their children, to avoid capti¬ 

vity, 437 

Tacitus contradifts himfelf, 235 

Talard, the lord of, julhce done upon him, for guileful 
murder, 681 

Talbot, John, vifeount Lijle, compared to uEmilius Pan - 
lus, 626 

Talus, a man of brafs, deftroved by Medaa, 244 
Tamberlain, emperor of the Parthians, his trophy of vic¬ 
tory, 228 

Tana if, whence it lifes, 72 
Tan fry, the cuftom of, in Ireland, 164, 678 
Tantalus, the fable of him, varioufly expounded, 238 
Ta riche a, a city near the fea of Galilee, taken from the 
Jews, firft by Cajfeus, afterwards by Pefpafuin, 200 
Tar cju IK1U s, Lucius, flain by the tons of Ancus Mortises , 
55 1 

Tarquinius P rife us gets the kingdom of Rome, 366 
Tarcjuinius Superbus depofed, and the government of Rome 
given to confuls, 532 

Telassar, a llrong city, inhabited by the Edenites, fituate 
in an iftand of the Euphrates, 31 
Telutias furprifes the Athenian navy at Piraus, 447 
Tempe, in Thefful)', deferibed, 796, 8co. abandoned by 
Perfeus in a cowardly manner, 800. entered into, with ex¬ 
treme difficulty, by Martius, the Roman conlul, ibid. 
Temple of Solomon, an account of its building, 284 
Ten tribes of ljratl, their kings, 210, 212. captivity, 211. 
idolatry, 289. the caufes of their defection from the houfe 
of David, 293 

Ti mer iffE, in the Canaries, the higheft mountain in the 
world, 72 

Terentius Varro, made Plebeian conful by detracting from 
the nobles, 619, 620. prepares for battel with Hannibal, 
620. put to flight by Ajdrubal, 623. writes to the Ro¬ 
man fen?, re, 627. deludes the Campanian ambalTadors, 628. 
called home, 629 

Tereus, his rape of Philomela, 237 

Te riba 2 us, governor of Armenia, feeking to entrap the 
Greets (here, fhamefully beaten, 437 


Tejlament , old, the law of it defined, 157. old and new, 
the difference and agreement between them, 159 
Tetrarchy and a toparchy, the difference between them, ao 2 
Teuta, queen of the Illyrians, caufes one of the Roman am- 
bafladors to be flain, 601. the Romans take away moll 
part of her kingdom, and make her pay tribute for the 
rdf, 602 

Teutonic!, an order of Dutch knights, 193 
Thalestris, her vifit and lull fill fint to Alexander, fufpeCled 
as a forged tale, 478 

Thar5Is, often ufed, in feripture, for the ocean, and why, 
85, 28$ 

Tharsus, the metropolis of Cilicia, by whom founded, 85. 
St. Paul born there, ibid. 

Theban war, the mod ancient ever wrote of by any Greek 
hiftorian or poet, 247 

Thebans raife great commotions in Greece, 443. fend am* 
bafladors to the Athenians, ibid, join with them agaroft 
Sparta , and get a viClory at Leufrra, 449. invade and 
(pod Peloponnejus, 430. grow great, 449, 431. their in¬ 
gratitude to Caffander, 31 3 

Thebes furpnfed by the Lacedemonians, and recovered, 448. 

dcllroyed by Alexander , 464. rebuilt by Caffmnder, 503. 
Tiiemistocles gets his firft reputation at the battel of Me- 
rathon, 403. his contrivance to alienate the Ionians from 
the Per fans, 406. gets the moft glory at the battel of 
Salamis , 409. pretends friendfhip to Xerxes, ibid . ba- 
mflied, and flies to Artaxerxes, 415. poifons himfelf, 
416 

Theocles, the firft difeoverer of Sicily to the Greeks, 550 
Theology , what it teaches, 18 2 
T h e o r 1 £ , Athenian ambalTadors, fo called, c 21 
The r amines, one of' the thirty tyrants of Athens, compel¬ 
led by his fellows to drink poifon, 430 
Thermopyl*:, the battel at, 405 
Theseus, his birth, famous aCls, and amours, 246 
Thimbro fen t by th t Lacedemonians with forces to a (lift the 
Ionians, againft the Ptrfano, 441. (lain by Struthas, 447 
Thracians, from whom defeended, 83 
Thrasybulus delivers Athens from the thirty tyrants, 430. 
taka part with the Thebans, 445. reduces the ifle of Lef- 
bos to the Athenians, 446. flain at Afependus, 447 
Thrasybulus, tyrant of Syracufe, bamlhed by the citizens, 

55 2 

Thrastmene, the battel at, between the Carthaginians und 
the Romans, 615 

Thulis, an Egyptian king, his confiilation with the devil, 

345 

Thuoris, the laft of the Lartbes , fuppofed to be Proteus , 
345 

Tiber, the river, whence its name, 296, 334 
Tiberius, forbids human (acrifices, 248. Cafear , his vain 
curiofity, 382 

Ticinum, the battel at, between Hannibal and Scifio, 611 
Tidal, king of the nations, his kingdoms, 131 
Tic r is, a river of Eden, 32, isle, overflowed Nineveh,. 
3*9 

Ti moleon fent by the Corinthians to deliver Syracufe from 
tyranny, 539. furprifes and defeats Letts' s army, ibid. 
fends Dionyfius the younger to Corinth, ibid, gets many more 
victories, flays many tyrants, and lives in great honour 
among the Syraeufeam, till his death, 360 
Tiras, youngeft Ion of Japhet, father of the .Thracians, 83 
Tiri dates, one of Darius's falfe^hearted grandees, offers 
Perfepolis to Alexander the Great , 476 
Tiss a PH E RN Es, corrupted by Aicibiades, 426. hi* perfidious 
dealing with Cyrus, 431, generally hated, 432. betrays 
all the captains of the Greeks, 435. bums the country about 
them, 436. his cowardice, 442. his camp taken and plun¬ 
dered of great riches by Age felons, king of Sparta , 444. 
put to death by the order of his own king, Artaxerxes , 
ibid. 

Tithraustes, his wife courlfe tgainftthe Greeks, 445 
Tityus, the (lory of him, 239 

To«u opprefled by Hadadesotr, and delivered by David, 274. 

his rich prefents to David, 175 
Tomyris, queen of Scythia, her true name Sparetba, 392 
Tongue, the civil war of, in the Roman pleading*, when it 
began, 777 
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Torniellus, his device to prove the book of Judith cano¬ 
nical, 356 

Torture, that kind of judicial proceeding condemned, 481 
Towns, rcmovcable at pleafure, 398 

Trabisoxd, a colony of the Greeks, where fitunte, 437 
Trcafure , tJie burying it with the dead, an ancient cukom, 
2S1 

Tredia, the battel at, between Hannibal and the Romans, 
61 2 

Trees of life, and of knowledge, material trees, 40, 42. tree 
of life, the Hebrews conilrudion of it, 40. of knowledge, 
explained, 42 

Tees , red, growing under water, 147 
Triarii , a part of the Roman army, what their duty, 567 
Tribunes , military, governors of Rome , inkead of confuls, 
1 534 

Tribute denied, caufes Sennacherib to make war on Exe- 
. (bias, 338 

Triptolemvs his galley, fi&ions of the poets upon the 
make and fpeed of it, 236 

. Trojans, by whom afliked againft the Greeks , 258, 239 
Troy, by whom built, 253. rebuilt, 246. kings of, the 
hiltory and genealogy of them, 253, 255. the city befieged, 
258. taken, 259 
Tfilem , the fignification of it, 16 

Tullia, her barbarity to her father’s dead corpfe, 332 
Tull us Hoftilius , third king of the Romans , 357. burnt 
by lightning, 531 

Tunis taken from the Carthaginians by the Romans , 568. 
recovered by Amilcar Barcas , 589. taken from the Turks 
by Charles V. 568 

Turin forced by Hannibal, 611. whence called Augufa 
Taurincrum, ibid. 

Turks, their heavy tithes upon husbandmen, C43 
Tydevs, his quarrel with Polytiitcs , and the ili'ue of it, 247 
Typhon, his perfidious villainy, 203 

Tyranny properly defined, 580. ingrafted by nature in 

mankind, 584, 585. a vice dikind from others, 584. 

the true name of it, ibid of a city over her fubjeds, worle 
than the tyranny of one man, 581. both muk ufe merce¬ 
nary foldiers, 580, 581 

Tyre, by whom founded, 190, 204. kings of, 20$, a 
brief hiftory of it, 190, 191. befieged by the Chaldeans, 
367, 363. taken by Alexander, 470 
Tyrians, a mikake concerning their defeent, redified, 207 
Tyrrhenus firk brought vine* into France, 71 
Ty rt jeu s, an Athenian poet, fent by an oracle to dired the 
Lacedemonians , againll the Mrjfenians, and raifes their cou¬ 
rage with his verfes, 353 


Uriah (lain b y David's means, 274, 27c. his death conk- 
dered with Solomon's murder of his elder orother, 264 
Urim and Thummim of the Jewijh high-pricks, what, 265 
Utica, its htuation, antiquity, &c. 586. befieged by the 
Carthaginian mercenaries, ibid, by Scipio, without fucccta, 
686, tsfe. 

Vulcan, whence the name, 236 
Uz, the country of Job, how bounded, 98 
Uzzia, king of Juda, his profperity, 319, 320. invades 
the prick’s cfHce, and is fmitten with ieproty, 321. hu 
death, ibid, pi ophecs contemporary with him, 322 


W 

W Ant of money finds many blind excufe*, 630 

IVar, the calamities of it, in fome calcs, rather ena¬ 
ble than weaken kingdoms, 650 
Warriors unprofperous, and why, 782 

Water miraculoufly fupplied to the Ifraelites in the wildcrnefs, 
170 

Waters, why named by Mofes in the third place, 5. above the 
firmament, what they are, 9 

Well of living waters , a fpring tliat driveth fix great mills, in 
the length of a bow (hot, 193 
Wheat, growing of it felf, w here, 549 
Wicked Street, in Rome , whence its name, 332 
William of Tyre, an ancient account of him, 343. his re¬ 
port of the Egyptian caliph, 341, 342 
Wines , where the bek, 39, 190, 228 
Wintcring-houfes under ground, 437 

Wijdom, God’s gift to Solomon, 284. taught by neceflity, an 
example of it in Philip 11 . of Spain ms dealing with the 
duke of Aha, 671 

Wife at home, and foolilh abroad, 314 
Wifemen, which worfliipped Christ, whence they came, 
94 

Wifijl of men not without their vanities, 307 
Witches , their Pegafus, 118. how they differ fum necro¬ 
mancers, 119 

Woman given to man for a comforter and companion, not 
for a counfcllor, 42 
Woman-cow, St. Jerome's Hory, 383 
Women make SoLm.n an idolater, 288 

Wooden horfc, at the taking of Troy , the kory of it improbable, 
2 ?9 

World, the plantation of it, afer the flood, 101 
Worldly men, their nature, 266. — profperity, truk therein, 
how vain, 300, 301 
Writ of right, what, 678 
Wrongs that are infolent, are mok grievous, 581 


V Agaboud, how to be underkood, 43 

Valour , without diferetion, the inconvenience of it, 
588, 589. fcorns to hunt after opinion, 63 i 
\ a ph res, king of Eygpt , father-in-law to Solomon, 137, 282, 
283, 288, 345 

Vasco de Gama, difeovers the Cape, now called,^ Good Hope, 
5 59 

Venetians probably defeended from the Trojans, 260. war 
with the Gtnoefe, 569 

Vermin a, fon of Sypbax, courts the Romans to call him 
king, and js refuted, 691, 728. brings an army to aid 
the Carthaginians , after they were vanquiftied, 699. beaten 
by the Romans, ibid, peace between them, 728 
Verje, hcroick, by whom devifed, 238 

Ye r tones, a nation in Portugal, their battel with the Car- 
thagintans, 591 

V £ z o r 1 s and Sefbjlris the fame perfon, 109, 1 3 7 
Vines lull planted by Noah, 63. where the bell, 73, 214 
.Virgil a flatterer, 76. his opinion concerning the original of 
the Trojans, 253 

Virtue, unfortunate, contemned, 422. what is juftly termed 
hcroical, 5 8j 

Umbri, not inhabitants of 7 /*^ before the flood, 60. why 
lb called, and from whom defcendeJ, 69 
Vnchajiity krangely punilhed, 340 

United provinces, from what their prefent riches and ftrength 
chiefly grew, 650 
Volga, where it rifes, 72 
Vibj and Chitas diflinguifhed, 103 


'^Antippus, a Spartan, made general of the African fbr- 
A ces, obtains a vidory over the Romans, and takes Atti- 
1 bus, their conful, prifoncr, 568, 569 
Xenoetas lent by Antiochus with forces to fupprefs Molo, 740. 

his politick parage over Tigris , ibid, loies the advantage 
" of it by his own tolly, and is flam, ibid. 

Xenophanes, ambaitodor of Philip, king of Mace Jon, his 
league with Hannibal, 715 

Xenophon, a good obfervation of his, 434. his wife anfwer 
to the ambalTadors of Tijfaphernes, 436. raifes the couiage 
of the Greeks , and conduds them thiough great difficulties, 
ibid, defeats Teribazus at the river Tcleboa, 437. his relo- 
lute anfwer to the ambalTadors of Sinope, and the effcd of 
it, 438. quiets a diflenfion in the army, and is cf.cred to be 
made foie commander of it, but refutes, 439. jefeues part 
of it from the Barbarians, 440. his fpcech to his foldiers, 
ibid, ranfacks Bitiynia, 441 

Xerxes, his preparations againil Greece, 403. ba:harous in¬ 
gratitude to Pytbius , 404. cuts eff mount Atkos from the 
continent, and makes a bridge of boats over the HclUfpcnt , 
’ ibid, weeps, and why, ibid, the mutter tf his prodigious 
army at Sardis , 405. and great (laughter of it by a hand¬ 
ful of men at Thermopylae, 403, 406. attempts to fpoil 
Apollo's temple at Delphi, and takes Athens, 406, 407. re- 
fufes the good counfel of Artctnfui, and follows worfc, 
408. defeated at Salamis, ibid, his fhameful li ght, 4C9. 
cne part of his army vanquiflied m Plat 411. a: other 
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at 7 \Jycale, ibid. his barbarous qualities, 412. fortunate 
againlt the Egyptians, but not againil the Greeks , 413. 
makes a dilhonourable peace with the Greeks, 415. his 
death by the trealon of Artabanus , his uncle, ibtd. 

Xerxes II. a vicious prince, his very (hort reign, 429 


V 

Y Ear, Urbrew, the form of it, 144. Julian, corrected by 
pope Gregory XIII. 143 
Itiirs, folar and lunar, how reconciled, 144 
Ynca's, or kings, in Peru , their baths, 218 
Yvo, bifliop of Chartres , his complaint againfl duels, 679 

Z 

Z Abolon, the tribe of, where fettled, 199 

Zacharia, the prophet, murdered by Joas, 310 
^acharia, king of Juda, his (hort reign, (lain by Sa/lum, 
320, 321 


Zaleuchus, his mild laws, 366. a Angular exampfe of 
jultice, when his own fon had committed adultery, 
ibid 

Zanzummims, giants fo called, 49, 173 
Zara, king of the Arabians , his army, of a million of fight¬ 
ing men, beaten by AJa , 216 

Zedekias, that name, and the kingdom of Juda, given him 
by A 'abuchodonofor, 368. revolts from Nabuchodonojbr , who 
bdieges and takes JerufuUm , 369. flics and hides him- 
felf under ground, ibid, his eyes torn out, lent to Babylon, 
and imprifoned for life, 193, 370 
Zimri, murders his mailer Elah king of Ifratl , and reigns 
for feven days; is beheged in Tirzah , and bums himlelf 
with his palace, 292 

Zioberis, a great river in Partbia , its courfc into the 
Ca/pian fea, 477 
ZlPiNC a R I. See Japan . 

Zopvrus, his marvellous love to Darius , 397 
Zoroaster, king of the Baelrians, not Cham , nor the in¬ 
ventor of ailrology, or of magick, 113. divers great ma¬ 
gicians of that name, 113, 114 
Zutphen, how taken by prince Maurice of Najfau, 570 
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